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D 


T\ the name of the second degree of the 

^ natural scale of C in both English and 
German, the French and Italian name being 
Be. Further nomenclature is as follows : 

ENOLiBn. Fhbkch. Gkrvan. Itai^ian, 

D flat. b6mol. Doa. Re bemolle. 

I) double flat. R^ double b4mol. Deses. Re do])p)o bemolle. 

1) sharp. R4 didze. l>is. Re diesiH. 

D double sharp. Rd double dWze. Dials. Re doppio die.sis. 

In the modal system D is the final of Modes 
1. and II., Dorian and llypo-dorian, and the 
dominant of Mode Vll. Mixo-lydiaii. 

A ‘ I) ’ clef, indicating tlie note a third below 
the bass clef, was once used. (See Clef.) 

Da ANN UNCIA^^AO, see Annunciavao. 

DA CAPO, or D.C\ — ‘ from the beginning ’ 
— is placed at the end of the second part of a 
piece of music to show that the first pf)rtion 
is to be jilayed over again as a (oncluKion. 
The direction is often Dal Segno — ‘ from the 
sign ’ — the sign being a N- at or near the 
beginning of tlie first portion. In scherzos 
and minuets, with trios, the direction at the 
end of the trio is usually ‘ Scherzo, or Minuetto, 
D.C. senza rojietizione.’ Among the earliest 
instances of its use are those in Cavalli’s ojiera 
of ‘ Gias(me ’ (1655), and in Tenaglia’s opera of j 
‘Clearco * (IfiOl). 

DACHSTEIN, Wolfgang (d. 1561), a 
Catholicj iirie.st of Rtrassburg, where he was 
organist at the Minster about 1520, adopted 
the Reformed principles in 1524, married, and 
became vicar and organist of St. Thomas’s 
Church there. He is known chiefly as a com- 
poser of chorales, especially ‘ An Wasserfliissen 
Babylon.’ M. c. c. 

DA COSTA E FARIA, see Costa. 

DACTYL, 0 metrical ‘ foot ’ (— w w), exactly 
ex])ressed by the original word ddKTvXos, a 
finger — one long joint and two short ones. 
(See Metre.) 

DADDI, JoAO Gittlherme {h. Oporto, Jan. 4, 
1814; d. 1887), a Portuguese composer, author of 
various comic operas {e.g. ‘0 Salteador’) and 
church music. He was a distinguished pianist, 
and played with Liszt in compositions for 4 
hands at a concert in Lisbon in 1845. 

J. B. T. 

DAG INCOURT, J. A. F., see Aginoourt, d’. 
DALAYRAC (d’Alayrac), Nicolas 
(6. Muret, Languedoc,^ June 13, 1753; 

d. Foil tonay -hux - Roses, Nov. 27, 1809), a 
celebrated French composer. His father 
occupied a high civil appointment in his 
province, and in spite of his son’s early 
passion for music, destined him for the Bar. 
He was sent in 1774 to Versailles, where a com- 
mission in the guards of the Comte d’ Artois, as 
sub -lieutenant, had been obtained for him. 
But the love of his art was proof against the 

> Now Haute-Uaroime. 
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attraction of a military career. He used ts. 
walk from Versailles to Paris to hear the works 
of Philidor, Monsigny, Grtoy, and to take 
harmony lessons with Langle. Ho composed 
string quartets, and soon made his d6but W'ith 
* Lo Petit Souper ’ and ‘ Lo Chevalier a la mode,* 
performed at the house of Baron de Benseval 
(1781). Through the protection of Marie 
Antoinette, *L’Eclip.so totale,’ a ‘com<!;dir melee 
d’ariette.s,* was performed at the Comedie 
Italienne, Mar. 7, 1782. This w^ork opens the 
aeries of his opera s-comiques (more than 56 ; 
see and Q.-L.), which secured Dalayrac’s 
position amongst the most fertile composers of 
his lime. 

Not even the Reign of Terror interrupted the 
inexhaustible productiveness of his pen. ‘ Am- 
broise, ou Voila ina journee ’ bt^ars the terrible 
date of 1793. Devoted to the democratic ideas 
brought in by the Revolution, he suppressed 
the aristocratic form of hi.s name. Though he 
lost his fortune by the bankru ptcy of his friend, 
the financier Sal vale tto de Lange, he refused to 
avail himself of his father’s will, which had 
diminished in his favour the shares of others. 
Having reached fame and become Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour in 1808, he died at his 
house at Fontenay-aux-Roscs. 

Of the numerous works of Dalayrac, none 
have remained in the reqjertory, although 
‘Nina’ (1786), ‘Camille ou le souterrain ' 
(1791), ‘ Adolphe et Clara ’ (1799) and ‘ Maison 
k vendre ’ (1800) may be considered as his 
most successful j)roductions. 

Dalayrac, in his career, met with very few 
failures. Of the greater i)art of his pieces there 
remained fragments that were popular for a 
very long time. Ho excelled in the composi- 
tion of duos, and specially in that of ‘ romances,* 
as early as 1782. G retry says of him that he 
was born with wit and grace (Essais sur la 
jnusique. III.)', but he was not only a tender 
and charming musician, he was gifted with a 
very sure histrionic instinct — a rare quality 
to which unanimous testimonies have been 
rendered. 

Biul. — R. C. O. UK PixfiKECouRT, VU de Dalayrac (1810) j 
XncyflopMie de la Mufigue et Dirt'onnalre du Coiuervatoire\ Benu 
RA i>iOMi£H, France X Vllle et XIXe eUelee. 

F. H. ; addiis. and corr. M. L. P. 

DALBERG, Johann Friedrich Hfoo, 
Freiherr von (6. Aschaffenburg, May 17, 
1752 ; d. there, July 26, 1812), composer and 
writer, studied theology at Gottingen, and held 
various high ecclesiastical appointments at 
Trdves, Worms and Coblenz, 

Although technically an amateur, he com< 
posed a great deal of music, and played the 
pianoforte excellently ; his piano works were 
regarded as remarkably diificult. His most 
important works were cantatas, such as ‘ Jesus 
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D’ ALBERT 


D’ALESSANDRI 


auf Golgotha,’ *Evas Klagen,’ a German 
version of Pope's ‘ Dying Christian to his Soul,* 
and Schiller’s ode ‘ An die Freude.* A quartet 
for piano and wind instruments is op. 25. A 
number of sonatas for piano, with and without 
violin, and several books of songs, some to 
English words, published in London, are men- 
tioned in Q.-L. Among his literary works are 
the anonymous BUck eines TonkunsUers in die 
Musik der Oeister (1787), Fantaaien aua dem 
Reiche der Tdne ( 1806), Vom Erfinden und Bilden 
(1791), UrUerauchungen ilber den. Ur sprung der 
Earmonie (1800), Die AoUharfe (1801), and a 
translation of Sir William Jones’s treatise on 
Indian Music, Vher die Muaik der Indier (1802). 
(Q.-L. and Riemann.) M. 

D’ ALBERT, see ^bert. 

DALCROZE, see Jaques-Dalcrozb. 

DALE, Benjamin James (6. London, July 
17, 1885), composer, is the son of the late C. J. 
Dale, a talented amateur musician who was 
at one time the conductor of the Finsbury 
Choral Association. He studied at the R.A.M. 
under Frederick Corder and made his debut 
with an overture inspired by Macaulay’s Bora- 
tins, which was performed May 10, 1900, in 
his fifteenth year. Other early works since 
discarded comprise an overture to The Tem- 
pest (1902), a fantasia for organ and orchestra 
(1903), and a concert overture in G minor 
( 1 904). His first published and still best known 
work is the piano sonata ^ in D minor, which 
was composed in 1902 wdieu Dale was still a 
student, and performed for the first time in 
1905. It was followed in 1907 by a suite for 
viola and piano; the two last movements 
(romance and finale) were afterwards orches- 
trated, in which form they were first played 
at a Philharmonic concert in 1911. The rom- 
ance in particular is one of the most popular 
pieces in the repertory of Lionel Tertis. The 
phantasy for viola and piano (1911), like so 
many others, owes its existence to the initiative 
of W. W. CoBBBTT {q.v,), whilst the phantasy 
for six violas (1913) was written for Tertis’s 
pupils. The outbreak of war caught Dale in 
Germany. He was interned at Ruhleben until 
Mar. 1918, when ho was exchanged and re- 
moved to Holland, returning home just before 
the Armistice with his health impaired by his 
experiences. Whilst interned he wrote * Pru- 
nella * as incidental music to a performance of 
that play, which, however, did not take place. 
fSince his return he has written little, but a 
journey round the world in 1919-20, occasioned 
by an examining visit to Australia and New 
Zealand, seems to have had a stimulating effect, 
for in 1921-22 he composed a violin sonata 
which was first played by Rowsby Woof and 
York Bowen at the Wigmore Hall in Oct. 1922. 
A pianoforte quartet sketched soon after the 

1 A dtlBlIed AiuUysli of It wu oontrlbuted by F. Cordw to tb* 
Mm. T., Ayr. ms. 


war, remains, however, unfinished. In 1921 the 

cantata ‘ Before the Paling of the Stars,’ first 
performed at Queen’s Hall in Feb. 1913, was 
included in the Hereford Festival. The most 
important of his recent works is a * Song of 
Praise ’ for chorus and orchestra. Dale’s style 
is romantic, characterised by vigour in the 
piano sonata, by suavity and polish in that for 
violin and piano. A certain fastidiousness 
prevents his output from becoming consider- 
able, but also ensures the maintenance of a 
high standard, which caused Corder once to 
claim that Dale had then written ‘ fewer and 
better works than any English composer of 
his generation.* e. b. 

Op. 

1. Sonata in D minor for piano. 1905. 

2. Suite for viola and piano. 1007. 

3. * Night Fanclee,’ for piano. 1907. 

4. Phantasy for viola and piano. 1911. 

5. Introduction and Andante for six violas. 1913. 

6. Three Carols. 

7. Cantata. * Before the Paling of the Stars,* for choir and 

orchestra. 1912. 

8. PartBonga 

9. Two Shakespeare Songs : (1) Oh Mistress Mine ; (2) Coma 

away De;ith (viola obbligato). 1018. 

10. Pieces for violin and piano, 1916, 1920 ; also for piano and for 

small orchestra, 1917. 

11. Sonata for violin and piano. 1921--22. 

12. Six Couperin pieces arranged for violin and T'iano (with K. Dale). 

13. * Song of Praise,* lor choir and orchestra. 10*23. 

DALE, (1) Joseph, a very prominent music 
publisher, who founded a business which ex- 
tended from before 1778 to nearly the middle 
of the 19th century. In 1778 he was established 
at a private house, 19 Chancery Lane, from 
whence he issued many musitJal publications, 
including a number of operas, as ‘ Rosina,’ 
‘ Flitch of Bacon,* * Maid of the Mill ’ and others, 
the copyright of which he had purchased from 
Napier and Welcker. Between 1783 and 1786 
he had opened extensive premises at 132 Oxford 
Street (at the comer of Holies Street), having 
taken over the business of S. Babb. In 1791 
he had, in addition, another shop at 19 Oomhill, 
and in 1803 a third at 151 New Bond Street. 
Before 1806 his son, (2) William, was in 
partnership, and the business was one of the 
best in the trade in London. 

In 1812, however, there are appearances of 
a break-up. (3) Joseph, xiossibly a son of the 
original, remained at 19 Comhill, and William 

was, in the Poultry, succeeded in 1828 by (4) 
£. Dale, who remained until after 1835. The 
original Joseph Dale was to some extent a musi- 
cian. He composed sonatas, and arranged vocal 
airs with variations for the harpsichord or piano- 
forte. Another contemporary with him (per- 
haps his brother), (5) Jambs Dale, did the 
same. 

The Dale firm in its best days issued so many 
and such various publications as to defy classi- 
fication. The standard operas of the (lay, col- 
lections of English and Scottish songs, country 
dance music, and sheet music of all kinds, bear 
their imprint. f. e. 

D’ALEMBERT, see Alembert, D\ 
D’ALESSANDRI, see Alessandri. 
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DALLAM (Dalham, Dallitm, Dallans), 
the name of a family of English oigan-builders 
in the 17th century. The eldest was employed 
in 1605-06 to build an organ for King's College, 
Cambridge, for which purpose he closed hia 
workshop in London and removed his whole 
establishment to Cambridge. Ho and his men 
were lodged in the town, but boarded in the 
College Hall. Rimbault {History of the Organ) 
gives a very curious account of every item paid 
for building this organ. It was destroyed in 
the time of the Long Parliament, but the case, 
with some alterations, remains to this day. 
This Dallam's Christian name does not appear 
in the college books, but he is most probably 
identical with (1) Thomas Dallam, who built 
an organ for Worcester Cathedral in 1613 
(see Great Organ). He came to London 
from Dallam in T^iancashire, and was ap- 
prenticed to a member of the Blacksmiths* 
Company, of which he afterwards became 
a liveryman. The organs which he built for 
King’s College, Cambridge, and for Worcester 
Cathedral were taken down at the time of 
the Civil War ; parts of the former are said 
to be contained in the existing instrument. He 
was in all probability the same Dallam who in 
1615, 1632 and 1637 was employed to repair 
the organ of Magdalen College, Oxford. In 
1599-1600 he made a journey to Constantinople 
with a mechanical clock-organ for the Grand 
Turk. His diary was printed by the Hakluyt 
Society in 1893. For a facsimile from the same 
see Mus, T., 1905, pp. 649, 737. The three 
following were probably his sons : 

(2) Robert (6. 1602 ; d. 1666), who is buried 
in the cloisters of New College, Oxford, for 
which college he built the organ ; but his 
principal work was that of York Minster, since 
destroyed by fire. He als(^ built a similar organ 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was, like his 
father, a member of the Blacksmiths’ Company. 
Between 1624 and 1627 he built the organ of 
Durham Cathedral, which remained till 1687, 
when Father Smith, after putting in four new 
stops, sold the choir organ for £100 to St. 
Michael’s-le-Belfry, York. It remained there 
until 1885, when it was sold for £4 to an organ- 
builder of York. It is said that Dallam re- 
ceived £1000 for the original organ, but there is 
no foundation for the statement. In 1634 he 
built an organ for Jesus College, Cambridge, in 
the agreement for which he is called ‘ Robert 
Dallam of Westminster.’ He added pedals in 
1635 : the organ, after being taken down at the 
time of the Civil War, was replaced at the 
Restoration. In 1635 he built an organ for 
Canterbury Cathedral. The Calendar of State 
Papers for the same year contains a bill of 
Robert Dallam's, dated Nov. 12, for work done 
to Laud’s organ at Lambeth. An organ which 
he built for St. Mary Woolnoth’s was so much 
injured in the fire of London that it was re- 


placed by a new instrument built by Father 
Smith, who, however, used some of Dallam’s 
stops. 

Bul.— n.A’.A. : Hovxns and Rikbavlt, The Orgmm, 8rd «d. 

(3) Ralph (d. 1673) built the organ for St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, at the Restoration, 
as well as those at Rugby, Hackney and Lynn 
Regis. The Windsor organ is still preserved 
at St. Peter*s-in-the-East, St. Albans. He died 
while making the organ at Greenwich Church, 
begun by him in Feb. 1672. His will, dated 
Aug. 2, 1673, proved Sept. 19, 1673, gives evi- 
dence of his death between those dates, and 
shows that he had two brothers, George and 
Thomas, and two sisters. May and Katherine 
(the wife of Thomas Harrison of London, 
organ-maker). James White, his partner, 
finished the Greenwich organ in 1673. (4) 

George lived in Purple Lane in 1672, and in 
1686 added a ‘ chaire organ ’ to Harris's instru- 
ment in Hereford Cathedral. 

V. de I*. ; addns. w. B. s. 

DALLERY. The eldest of these organ- 
builders was (1) Charles (6. Amiens, c. 1710), 
and originally a cooiK^r. The organ of the 
abbey of Auchin, transported later to St. 
Pierre, Douai, was his work. His nephew 
and pupil, (2) Pierre (b. Buire - le - Sec, near 
Montreuil-sur-Mor, June 6, 1735), after work- 
ing with his uncle, was, until c. 1780, in 
partnership with Francois Henri Clicqctot. 
To the union of these two clever men are due 
the organs of St. Nicholas des Champs, Sainte 
Chapelle and St. Merry in Paris, and many 
others now destroyed or mutilated by ignorant 
workmen. 

(3) PiERRE-PRANgois, son of Pierre (b. Paris, 
1764; d. there, 1833), worked with Clicquot and 
his father from 1801-07, when the latter retired 
from business, and Pierre-Frangois remained 
alone. He never had an opportunity of under- 
taking large work, but was entirely occupied in 
repairing instruments. He was clever in certain 
points, but had not studied his art p ofoundly, 
and being a needy man, often used inferior 
materials. He left nothing but his name to 
his son, (4) Lotus Paul (6. Paris, Fob. 24, 
1797), who worked with him until 1826 and 
then alone. He repaired various organs 
(St. Ouen, Rouen ; St. Germain L’Auxerrois, 
St. Nicholas des Champs, Paris). 

(5) Thomas Charles Augusts, son of 
Charles (1) (6. Amiens, Sept. 4, 1764 ; d, Jouy- 
cn-Josas, Seine-et-Oiso, June 1, 1835), showed 
a great aptitude for mechanics, and perfected 
the harp, the organ and the harpsichord. Hia 
best title to fame rests on his practical applica. 
tion of the screw to steam navigation. 

Bibl. — Constant Pibrrb, faeteur* dHrutruments de mtu(que, 

tee luthiers et lafaeture Instrumentate (1893). 

v. de p. ; addns. m. l. p. 

DALLIER, Henri (6. Rheims, Mar. 20. 
1849), organist and oomposer. 
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He was choir organist of the cathedral from 
1865. In 1872, Avithout ever having been a 
pupil of a music school, he competed for the 
Concours de Rome. He became afterwards, 
at the Paris Conservatoire, the pupil of Fran9ois 
Bazin for composition and of C6sar Franck for 
the organ ; he obtained, 1878, two first prizes 
for fugue and the organ, followed by an honor- 
ary mention at the Concours de Rome. The 
following year he became the organist-in-chief 
of the great organ of the church of St. Eustache, 
which had been reconstructed and enlarged by 
Mercklin. He took part in the opening of this 
magnificent instrument. Mar. 21, 1879, in com- 
pany with Cesar Franck, Theodore Dubois, 
Alexander Guilmant, Eugene Gigout. Dallier 
passed 26 happy years as organist of St. Eus- 
tache and left it in 1905 to go to La Madeleine 
in succession to Gabriel Faure, when the latter 
became director of the Conservatoire. The old 
organist of St. Eustache is a virtuoso both of the 
organ and the piano. As an improviser on the 
organ he is very interesting ; he possesses in a 
high degree the gift of imagination and a sense 
of the picturesque. He has written numerous 
pieces for the organ (published by Alphonse Le- 
duo and H. Lemoigne). Amongst others must 
be mentioned a ‘ Messe nuptiale,’ ‘ 6 Preludes 
pour la Toussaint,* ‘ 5 Offertoires a la Vierge.* 
Among the last named is one entitled ‘ O 
Clemens ! O Pia ! ’ which is full of mystic feel- 
ing. Dallier is also the author of a great num- 
ber of piano pieces and songs. Chamber music 
is represented in his work by a trio in C minor, 
a string quartet in G minor, and a quintet 
for piano and strings. Mention must also bo 
made of four pieces for the Concours de Con- 
servatoire for different instruments, and of a 
symphony in F (op. 50), played at the Colonne 
Concerts (published by Jobert). Since 1908 
Henri Dallier has been professor of harmony at 
the Conservatoire. 

Bibi.. — Pa VI. Locakd, 1m Mditnt eotOemporaim d« Vorgue. 
(Paris, 1901.) p, j^i., 

D’ALMAINE & CO., see Goulding & Co. 

DALMORfeS, Charles (6. Nancy, Dec. 31, 
1871), operatic tenor. He studied at the 
Conservatoires of Nancy, Lyons and Paris ; 
also opera under Prof. Emerich at Berlin. 
During his vocal training he became an excel- 
lent horn-player, and was at fir.st refused 
admission to the Paris Conservatoire on the 
ground that he was ‘ too good a musician to 
waste his time in becoming a mediocre singer.’ 
In 1894 he was appointed horn professor at the 
Lyons Conservatoire. His voice, however, 
gradually developed into a powerful organ of 
fine quality, and his operatic d^but at Rouen 
in 1899 was highly successful. After several 
seasons at the Brussels Monnaie, he made his 
first appearance at Covent Garden in 1904, 
creating an excellent impression in ‘ Faust * 
and as Jean in Massenet’s * Salom4.* His 


later parts here included Julien in 'Louise, 
Don Jose in * Carmen,’ and Pedro in Laparra’a 

* La Habanera * ; but he found scope for an 
even larger repertory in America, where he 
made his d6but at the Manhattan Opera 
House in 1908 and subsequently joined the 
Chicago Opera Company. He was a good 
singer, a capable actor, and a thoroughly 
reliable artist. 

Bibl. — International Who‘t Who in JUusie ; Nokthcott, OovetU 
Garden and the Royal Opera. 

D’ALQUEN, see Alquen, d’. 

DAL SEGNO— ‘ from the sign.’ (See Da 
Capo.) 

D’ALVIMARE, see Alvimaee, d’. 

DAMAN (Damon), William (d. circa 
1690/91), one of the musicians to Queen 
Elizabeth. He was bom at Liege, and was 
brought over to England between 1661 and 
1564 by Thomas Sackvillo, Jjord Brockhurst, 
who throughout his life entertained musicians 
‘ the most curious which anywhere he could 
have.’ ^ He harmonised for the use of a 
friend the psalm tunes then in common use, 
to the number of 79. His friend, in 1579, 
published them under the following title : 

'If The rwUmesof David iij KunliBh Meter with Notes of foure 
IMirtoH net unto them )>y Uuiiieluin Damon, for .Iidiii Hull, to the 
use of the godly Christians fur recreatying themsflves iu stede of 
fund and unsmnly Ballades. At lA)udoii, Printed by John Oaye. 
CuiM privllegio.* 

John Bull is called in the preface ‘ Citizen and 
Goldsmith of London.’ This work seems to 
have been but ill received, and Daman set him- 
self to work to reharmonise the tunes. The new 
work was published in 1591 with the title of; 

'The fieimnd BiM)ke of the Muaicke of M. William Damon, late 
one of her luaiestieH Muaitiuna; vuntitluing all the tuneauf David'a 
Paalniea, as they are ordinarily aonng in the Chureh ; most 
exeelleutly by him composed into 4 partes. In which sett the 
Tenor aingeth the Church tune. Publltdied for the rocreatlon 
of such as delight In MuHicko- By W. Hwayiie Gent. Piiuted by 
T. Bate, the aaaigmi of W. Byrd, 1S91.' 

The work is in two parts, the second being 
entitled ; 

• ^ The second Booko of the Musicke of M. William Damon, late 
one of her malesties Musitions ; conlelning all the Tunes of Dauld’s 
Psalrnes, as they are ordinarily soung in the Church ; most excellently 
by him composed Into four parts. In which Sett tlie highest part 
singeth the Church tune. Published for the recreation of such as 
delight in Musicke ; By W. Bwayne (lent. Printed by T. Bate, the 
asslgne of W. Byrde. luJ)l .’ 

Daman was certainly dead before Mar. 23, 
1593, as is proved by a document in Rymer’s 
Foedera, vol. iii. p. 117 (quoted in The Musician^ 
June 30, 1897). In the British Museum there is 
an arrangement of a motet, ‘ Spem in alium ’ 
(Add. MSS. 31,992/55b), and also another of a 
3-part madrigal, ‘ Ut re mi fa sol la ’ (Add. MSS. 
29,246/31), each with a lute accompaniment by 
him. The following anthem and motets by 
Daman are also preserved : 

• Coufttebor tlbl Domliie.' Ch. Ch. 979.83. 

'Miserere iiustri Doiztine’ (a 5) (printed in Arkwright's ‘Old 
English Edition '). Add. MSS. 29.372-7 ; Add. MBS. 50M/25b 
(score). 

*0 Heavenly Ood.’ Add. MBS, 29,372-7. 

' Oumls cam gramen sit.’ Ch. Ch. 979-83. 

In the Christ Church partbooks there are two 

> Bee certain extracts from the Huguenot Society's publications, 
and notes thereupon by O. B. P. Arkwright, printed In Tho hfueiedt 
Antiquary, Jaa. 1912, July 1912. Jan. 1918. 
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other motets by a certain W. Demande, who is 
possibly the same man. There is also an in- 
complete copy of a 6-part motet, ‘ Bcati omnes * 
(B.M. Add. MSS. 32,377/40v), which bears 
this name. 

w. H. H. ; addns. by G. E. p. a. and J. m'. 

DAMASCENE, Alexander {d. July 14, 
1719), an alto singer who was a foreigner, of 
probably Italian extraction but h'rcnch birth, 
and who, on July 22, 1682, obtained letters of 
denization in England (see Pat. Roll, 34 Chas. 
11. pt. 6, No. 4, where he is described as a 
French Protestant). 

On July 18, 1689, he was sworn Composer of 
the Private Music to King William 111., and on 
Dec. 6, 1690, as a Gentleman Extraordinary 
of the Chapel Royal. On the death of Henry 
Purcell in 1695 he was advanced to a full 
place. Damascene was a prolific song-writer, 
and many of his compositions may be found 
in the following collections : 

M'holoe Ayres anti SunfTH,’ 1H76-84 ; 'The Thratre of Mutilck.* 
168a-S7 ; * Vinculum societatiA,' 1GH7-01 ; * The Banquet of 

Muaick,’ 1088-0‘J ; ‘Comes Amona,' 1G87-U4 ; ‘The Oeutleman‘s 
Journal,' 169‘i-94. 

D’ AMBLE VILLE, see Ambleville, d'. 

D’AMBREVILLE, Leonora, see Bouosini. 

D’AMBROSIO, see Ambrosio, d’. 

DAME BLANCHE, LA, oj>era-oomique in 
3 acts, founded on Scott’s Monastery and Guy 
Mannering ; libretto by Scribe, music by 
Boicldicu ; produced Opt*ra-Coiiiiqae, Dec. 
10, 1825 ; in English as ‘ The White Maid,’ 
Co vent Garden, Jan. 2, 1827. 

DAMEN (Daiimkn, Dammen), Johann 
Andreas (6, Hague, c. 1760 ; d. ? London), 
was one of the last viola da gambists, violon- 
cellist and composer. Eitncr states that he 
appeared as violinist in London in 1792, but 
this was another member of that numerous 
family, possibly a son of Johann Andreas, who 
was 2nd violin to Salomon at Hanover Square 
Rooms, where he also played a concerto on 
May 28, 1792. J. A. Damcn was very popular 
in London both as composer and executant. 
He was violoncellist at Drury Lane in 1794, and 
toured in Germany, 1796-97. In 1799 he 
played a trio for gainba and 2 horns of his own 
composition at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket. 
He omposed sonatas for violoncello, ducts for 
various instruments, string trios and quartets 
which enjoyed a large amount of popularity in 
England, Franco and Germany ; also 2 books 
of canzonets and one of sacred songs. 

E. V. d. s. 

DAMNATION DE FAUST, see Faust (4). 

DAMOREAU, Laure Cinthie Montalant 
6. Paris, Feb. 6, 1801 ; d. there, Feb. 25, 
1863), opera singer, was admitted into a vocal 
class at the Conservatoire, Nov. 28, 1808. 

Engaged at the Theatre Italiens in second 
parts at the age of 18, Mile. Cinti, as she 
now called herself, made her first appearance 
as Cherubino. She played the part with great 


charm and grace, but it was not till 1821 that 
she attempted principal parts. In 1822 she 
was engaged by Ebers for the London opera, 
at a salary of £500. She created little sensa- 
tion, however, and returned to Paris, where she 
soon began to take a higher place. The 
arrival of Rossini was a fortunate event for her. 
She made her debut at the Opera, Feb. 24, 
1826, in ‘ Fernand Cortez,’ and her success was 
complete. Rossini wrote for her the principal 
female parts in the ‘ Sidge de Coririthe ’ and 
‘ Moise,* which contributed to her reputation. 
In consequence, however, of some misunder- 
standing with the management, Cinti quitted 
the theatre abruptly in 1827, and went to 
Brussels, where she excited the greatest 
enthusiasm. Concessions having been made, 
she returned to Paris ; but, before leaving 
Brussels, w’as married to Damoreau, an unsuc- 
ee.ssful actor. She remained at the Opera till 
1835, when she joined the Opera-Coraique (1836- 
1842). Auber wrf)te for her such works as the 
‘ Domino noir,’ ‘ L’Ambassadrice ’ and ‘ Za- 
netta.’ Cinti retired from the stage in 1843, 
sang again in London in that year, and made a 
tour with the violinist Art6t in the United 
States, also in 1843, then at The Hague, at 
Ghent in 1845, at St. Petersburg, and at 
Brussels in 1846. In 1834 she had been 
ai)pointed professor of singing at the Conserva- 
toire in Paris ; this place she resigned in 1856 
and retired to Chantilly. 

Mmo. Cinti published an * Album dc 
romances ’ and a few separate pieces. She 
wrote also a ‘ Methode de chant,* dedicated to 
her pupils. Her son died at an early age, after 
distinguishing himself by some vocal com- 
Iiositions ; and her daughter, a singer, married 
M. Wcckerlin. j. m. 

DAMPER, see Mute. 

DAMROSCH, (1) Leopold (6. Posen, 
Prussia, Oct. 22, 1832 ; d. New York, Feb. 15, 
1885), composer, conductor and violinist. 
After a iircliminary education at the gym- 
nasium in his native town, he graduated at 
Berlin University in 1854 with the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. 

Having shown marked musical taste in 
early life, he decided then, against his parents’ 
wishes, to abandon medicine and devote 
himself to the study of music. He became a 
pupil of Ries, S. W. Dehn and Bfihmer, and 
made such progress that bo appeared the next 
year as solo violinist in Magdeburg. After 
giving concerts in the principal German cities, 
he was appointed (1857) leading violinist in 
the court orchestra at Weimar by Liszt, who 
was then the director. While here Damrosch 
became intimate with Liszt and many of his 
most distinguished pupils, and also won 
Wagner’s lifelong friendship. Here, too, he 
married the singer Helene von Heimburg. In 
1850-60 Damrosch was conductor of the 
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Breslau Philharmonio Society, where his 
programmes presented, together with the 
compositions of the older masters, works by 
Wagner, Liszt and Berlioz — music not then 
widely admired or appreciated. In 1860 he 
made concert tours with Von Bulow and 
Tausig. In 1862 he organised the Orchester- 
verein of Breslau, with an orchestra of 80 
players, of which he remained director till 1871, 

In that year Damrosch was called to New 
York to Income conductor of the Mknner- 
gesangverein Arion, a leading German male 
chorus. He made his d6but there. May 6, 
as conductor, violinist and composer. Dam- 
rosch’s active personality and strong musical 
temperament soon made themselves influential 
in the musical life of New York. There 
resulted from them, and his marked ability 
as an organiser, the foundation in 1874 of the 
Oratorio Society, a mixed chorus devoted to the 
performance of oratorios and other works. In 
1878 a further result of Damrosch’s labours 
was seen in the foundation of the Symphony 
Society, for the giving of orchestral concerts. 
(See Conducting, section on Conducting in 
America ; and New York.) Of both of these 
Damrosch was elected conductor, and occupied 
that place until his death. In the season of 
1876-77 he officiated as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concerts. 

In 1880 Columbia College conferred upon 
him the degree of Mu8.D. In 1881 he con- 
ducted the first great musical festival held in 
New York, with an orchestra of 260 and a chorus 
of 1200. In 1883 he made a successful tour 
through the western States with his orchestra. 
Damrosch’s compositions, published partly in 
Germany, partly in the United States, were 
numerous but unimportant. A list was pub- 
lished in the second edition of this Dictionary. 

Dr. Damrosch was also mainly instrumental 
in the establishment of German opera at the 
Metropolitan Ojiera House in New York. This 
opera-house had been opened the previous 
year with Italian opera, under the management 
of Henry E. Abbey ; the outcome was disas- 
trous failure financially. Damrosch presented 
to the directors a plan for German opera of 
which he would assume the management. He 
gathered a company of German singers, and 
organised his campaign with a sagacity that 
led to a brilliant success. The season opened 
on Nov. 17, 1884, and ended on Feb. 11, 1886. 
Damrosch conducted all the representations 
but the last. The previous day he had con- 
tracted a cold, and five days later, while all 
the city was rejoicing at his achievement, he 
died. 

His son, (2) Frank Heino (b. Breslau, June 
22, 1859), conductor and teacher, came with 
his father to New York in 1871, having already 
begun the study of oomposition and the 
pianoforte. 


Frank Damrosch at first went into business 
in Denver, Colorado, but soon devoted himself 
to music, becoming conductor of the Denver 
Chorus Club and supervisor of music in che 
public schools. After his father’s death he 
was chorus-master at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York till 1891. In 1892 he 
organised the People’s Singing Classes in New 
York for the instruction of wage-earners in 
sight-reading and choral singing, from which 
he developed the People’s Choral Union, with 
a membership of 1200, chiefly wage-eaniors. 
F. Damrosch was also instrumental in found- 
ing the Musical Art Society in New York, of 
which he was conductor till its discontinuance 
in 1920, a small chorus of professional singers 
devoted to the performance of a cappella choral 
works and the higher class of modem choral 
music. In 1897 he was made supervisor of 
music in the New York public schools, and in 
1898 succeeded his brother Walter (3) as con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society, founded by 
their father, continuing in that post till 1912. 
At various times he conducted choral societies 
in towns near New York. He resigned moot 
of these posts in 1904 to become director of 
the Institute of Musical Art in New York, to 
the development of which he has devoted his 
time since then. He has written Some Essen- 
Hals in the Teaching of Music (1910) and A 
Popular Method of Sight Singing (1894). In 
1904 he received the degree of Mus.D. from 
Yale University. 

Another son of Leopold Damrosch, 
(3) Walter Johannes (6. Breslau, Jan. 30, 
1862), is an eminent conductor. He was de- 
voted to music from his childhood, and studied 
composition and the piano in Germany and 
in New York, whither he was brought by his 
father in 1871. W^hen Dr. Damrosch began 
his season of German opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1884, Walter became assistant 
conductor, and after his father’s death was 
continued in that post imder Anton Seidl. He 
succeeded his father as conductor of the 
Oratorio and New York Symphony Societies. 
He was active in the former till he resigned in 
1898, and in the latter, with a brief interval 
owing to its temporary discontinuance, till 
the present time. In 1894 he organised the 
Damrosch Opera Company with German 
singers, which gave performances in New York 
and many cities throughout the country for 
five years. In 1899 he retired from his work 
as a conductor to devote himself to composi- 
tion, resuming it again in the following year, 
when he became conductor of the German 
operas at the Metropolitan Opera House for 
two years. In the season of 1902-03 he was 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Society. The following year the New York 
Symphony Society was reorganised and con- 
tinued under his direction. With this organ* 
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isation he made a tour of Euroi>e in the summer 
of 1920. See New York. 

Walter Damroach received the degree of 
Mua. D. from Columbia University, in 1914. 
During the war he organised a bandmasters’ 
training school in France for the American 
Expeditionary Force; and after was largely 
concerned in founding the music school for 
Americans at Fontainebleau. Ho published 
a volume of his reminiscences in 1924. The 
following is a list of his principal composi- 
tions ; 

OPERAS 

* The Scarlet Letter,* baaed on ITawthome’a romance, text by Geoitte 

Paraooa Lathrop. (Boston, Feb. 11, 189G.) 

* Cyrano de BerKerac,’ after Rostand's play, text by W. J. Henderson. 

(Metropolitan Opera Honae, New York, Peb. 27, 1913.) 

*The Dova of Peace.’ comic opera libretto, by Wallace Irwin. 
(Philadelpbia and New York, 1912.) 


OTHER WORKS 

Incidental music to * Tphiffenla in Anils,’ * Medea * and * Electra.* 
* Manila ’ To Deum. 1898. 

Violin Sonata, Bongs, etc. 


DANBY, John b. 1757 ; d. May IG, 1798, 
a glee composer, who between 1781 and 1794 
obtained ten prizes from the Catch Club for 
eight glees and two canons. He published 
three books of his compositions, and a fourth 
was issued after his death. In 1787 he pub- 
lished an elementary work entitled La guida 
alia musica vocale. He held the appointment 
of organist at the chapel of the Spanish Em- 
bassy, near Manchester Square, for the service 
of which he composed some masses and motets. 
He died during the performance of a concert 
which his friends had got up for his benefit, 
he having long lost the use of his limbs by 
sleeping in a damp bed at an inn. He was 
buried in Old St. Pancras Churchyard. 


w. H. H. 

DANC’E, see Ballet-dancinq ; also 
Country Dance, Morris Dance and English 
Folk Dance Society. The mush; of special 
kinds of dance is described in innumerable 
articles under the namc^s of these dances. 

DANCE, William b. London, 1755; 
d. June 6 , 1840, an English musician whose 
name deserves preservation as one of the 
founders of the Philharmonic Society. He 
was a violinist at Drury Lane, 1771-74, in the 
orchestra of the Opera from 1775-93, and led 
the band at the Handel Commemoration of 
1790 in the absence of Cramer. The circular 
proposing the meeting which led to the forma- 
tion of the Philharmonic was issued by ‘ Messrs. 
Cramer, Corri & Dance,’ from Dance’s house, 
17 Manchester Street, on Sunday, Jan. 17, 
1813. He was afterwards one of the directors, 
and treasurer. His son, Henry, was secretary 
to the Society for the first year, 1813. 

DANCE RHYTHM and dance gestures 
have exerted the most powerful influence on 
music from prehistoric times till the present 
day. The analogy of a similar state of things 
among uncivilised races still existing confirms the 
mherent probability of the view that definiteness 


of any kind in music, whether of figure or 
phrase, was first arrived at through connexion 
with dancing. The boating of some kind of 
noisy instrument as an accompaniment to 
gestures in the excitement of actual war or 
victory, or other such exciting cause, was the 
first type of rhythmic music, and the telling of 
national and tribal stories and deeds of heroes, 
in the indefinite chant consisting of a monotone 
slightly varied with occasional cadences, which 
is met with among so many barbarous peoples, 
was the first type of vocal music. This vague 
approach to musical recitation must have re- 
ceived its first rhythmic arrangement when it 
came to be accompanied by rhythmic gestures, 
and the two processes were thereby combined, 
while song and dance went on together, as in 
mediaeval times in Europe. 

The process in the development of modern 
music has been similar. The connexion between 
popular songs and dancing led to a state of 
definiteness in the rhythm and periods of secular 
music, and in course of time the tunes so pro- 
duced were not only actually used by the serious 
composers of choral music, as the inner thread 
of their works, but they also exerted a modifying 
influence upon their stylo and led them by 
degrees to change the unrhythmic vagueness of 
the early state of things to a regular definite 
rhythmic system. The fact that serious music 
was more carefully recorded than secular makes 
the state of the art in the time of Dunstable, 
Tinctor, De Muris and the Francos to appear 
more theoretical than effective. Serious musi- 
cians were for the most part very shy of the 
element of dance rhythm, as if it were not good 
enough company for their artistic purposes. 
Consequently the progress of serious art till the 
16th century was confined to the development 
of good part-writing and good progressions of 
harmony. The result is a finely continuous 
mass of tone and expressive effects of harmony 
in the works of these old masters up to the earl^ 
years of the ICth century, but a conspicuous 
absence of definiteness in both the rhythms and 
phrases ; as may be observed in the chansons 
mondaines of Okeghem, Josquin des Pr6s and 
Obrecht, as well as in their sacred music. But 
while these composers were proceeding on their 
dignified way, others whose names are lost to 
fame were busy with dance tunes which were 
both sung and played, and may be studied in 
the Orchisographie of Thoinot Arbeau, and 
Stafford Smith’s Musica antiqua, the Berliner 
Liederbuch, the Walther*schea Liederbuch and 
elsewhere. And quite suddenly, within the 
space of less than a generation, the rhythmic 
impulse of this choral dance music passed into 
serious music and transformed the vague old- 
fashioned chanson mondaine into a lively 
rhythmic tune ; and at the same time gave the 
development of the art in the direction of 
modem harmony a lift such as it never could 
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have got by continuing in ita old path. In 
fact the first change of the chanson mondaine 
into the typical madrigal seems to have been 
greatly helped by the progress in artistic merit 
of the forms of the dance tunes, such as were 
sung in parts by voices, and by the closely 
allied frottole and villanelle (see Madrigal). 
As early as Arcadclt and Festa rhythmic 
definition of a dance kind is found in works 
which are universally recognised as madrigals ; 
and as it is possible that composers did not keep 
steadily in view the particular class to which 
after ages would refer their works, they wrote 
things which they intended to be madrigals, but 
which were in reality pervaded by a dance im- 
pulse almost from l)eginning to end, inasmuch 
as the harmonies move often together and form 
rhythmic groups. But, on the other hand, the 
most serious masters of the great period of 
madrigal art evidently resisted the influence of 
regular dance rhythms, and in the richest and 
maturest specimens of Marenzio, Palestrina, 
v^ecclii and our greatest English masters it 
would bo difficult to point to the distinct rhyth- 
mic grouping which implies a connexion with 
dance motions. But nevertheless, even these 
great masters owed something to dance influ- 
ence. For it was the independence from artistic 
responsibility of the early dance writers which 
enabled them to find out the elementary prin- 
ciples of chord management, by modifying the 
conventional modes as their instincts led them ; 
while their more serious and cautious brethren 
were being incessantly thwarted in their efforts 
by their respect for the traditions of these 
modes. And hence dance music reacted upon 
serious music in a secondarj^ as well as direct 
manner, since its composers led the way in 
finding out the method of balancing and group- 
ing chords in the manner which in later music 
is familiar in the inevitable treatment of tonic 
and dominant harmonics, and in the simpler 
branches of modulation of the modern kind. 
This secondary influence the great madrigal 
writers were not directly conscious of, however 
much they profited by it ; and the growth and 
popularity of the independent forms of frottola, 
villanella, balletto and so forth helped to keep 
their art form free from the more obvious 
features of dance music. When the madrigal 
art came to an end, it was not through its 
submitting openly to the seductive simplicity 
of dance rhythm, but by passing into part- 
songs with a definite tune, such as were early 
typified in the best days by Dowland’s lovely 
and finished works ; or into the English glee ; 
or through its being corrupted by the intro- 
duction of an alien dramatic clement, as by 
Monteverdi. 

All such music, however, was deposed from 
the position it had occupied until the year 1600 
by the growth of new influences. Opera, ora- 
torio and many other kinds of accompanied 


song, and, above all, instrumental r asic, began 
to occupy most of the attention of composers. 

In the first beginnings of opera and oratorio 
the importance of dance rhythm is shown by 
negative as well as positive evidence. In the 
parts in which composers aimed at pure de- 
clamatory music, the result, though often 
expressive, is hopelessly and inextricably in- 
definite in form. But in most cases they sub- 
mitted cither openly or covertly to dance 
rhythm in some part or other of their works. 
In Cavaliere’s one oratorio the connexion of the 
chorus ‘Fate festa al Signore’ with the Laltdi 
Spirituali {q.v.) is as obvious as the connexion 
of the said Laudi with popular dance songs. 
For in the Italian movement, fostered by Neri, 
as in the German movement in favour of the 
chorale, to which Luther gave the impetus, the 
dance principle was only two generations off. 
Both chorales and laudi spirituali and the 
similar rhythmic attempts of the early French 
Protestants, were either adaptations of popular 
songs or avowedly modelled on them ; and, as 
has been already pointed out, the popular songs 
attained their definite contour through con- 
nexion with the dance. But, besides this im- 
plication, in Cavaliere’s work distinct instruc- 
tions are given for dancing, and the same is the 
case with Peri’s opera ‘ Euridice,’ which came out 
in the same year (1000). As a matter of fact. 
Peri seems to have been loss susceptible to the 
fascination of clear dance rhythm than his fellow 
composers, but the instructions he gives are 
clear and positive. The last chorus is headed 
‘Ballo a 3,’ ‘Tutto il coro insieme cantano e 
hcdlano.* Similarly Gagliano’s ‘ Dafne’ (printed 
at Florence in 1G08) ends with a ‘ballo.’ 
Monteverdi’s ‘Orfeo’ (1609) contains a chonis 
headed ‘Questo balletto fu cantato al suono d’ 
cinque viole,’ etc., and the whole ends with a 
* Moresca’ which is preceded by a chorus that is 
to the utmost degree rhythmic in a dance 
sense. 

To refer to the works of Lully for examples 
of the mfluen(‘o is almost superfluous, as 
they are so full of dances and gesticulation 
that the sum total of his operas is more terpsi- 
ohorean than dramatic, and this does not only 
apply to the actual dances so called, but also 
to vocal pieces. Handel, Rameau and Gluck 
used their dance effects with more discretion 
and refinement, and in the later development 
of opera the traces of dance and its rhythm fade 
away in the dramatic portions of the work ; 
though it cannot be said that the influence has 
ceased even in modem times. 

In oratorio the dance influence maintained 
its place, though of course not so prominently as 
in opera. Next after Cavaliere, Carissimi sub- 
mitted to its influence. He was, in fact, one of 
the first Italians who frequently showed the 
power of a definite rhythmic figure, derived 
from the dance, in giving incisiveness to both 
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choruses and solos. As instances may be 
quoted the song of Jephthah’s daughter when 
she comes out to meet him — ‘ Cum tympanis et 
choris’ — after his victory, and the solo and 
chorus describing the king’s feast at the begin- 
ning of ‘Balthazar’ — 'Inter epulas canori, 
exultantes sonent chori. ’ In Handel’s oratorios 
the introduction of artistic dance music was 
common, and the influence of it is to be traced 
elsewhere as well. But in modern times the 
traditional connexion of dance and religion has 
ceased, except in the dances on Corpus Christi 
day and some other festivals in the cathedral of 
Seville, and oratorios no longer afford examples 
of minuets and jigs. But the influence is still 
apparent. In the first Baal Chorus in ‘Elijah* 
Mendelssohn allowed a rhythm of a solemn 
dance order to appear, and the same quality 
is to be discerned in the Pagan Chorus in 
‘St. Paul,* ‘O be gracious, ye immortals’; 
while he permitted himself to drift into a 
dancing mood, with less obvious reason, in 
the middle movement of the symphony to 
the ‘Lobgesang,’ and in the chorus ‘How 
lovely are the messengers’ in ‘St. Paul.’ 

The obligations of instrumental music to 
dance rhythm are far greater than that of any 
respectable form of choral music. Almo.st all 
modern instrumental music till the present 
time may be divided info that in which the 
cantabile or singing element predominates and 
that in which the rh.N’thmic dance principle is 
paramount. In fact diince rhythm may be 
securely asserted to have? been the immediate 
origin of all instriuncntal music. The earliest 
definite instrumental pieces to be found are 
naturally short dances. A step in the direc- 
tion of artistic effect was made when two or 
more dances, such as a pavan and a galliard, 
were played one after another fur the sake of 
tlie contrast aiel balance wiiich Was thereby 
obtained, 'rhe result of such experiments was 
the suite form, and in the article on that sul>- 
ject the question of the direct connexion of the 
form of art with the dance is discussed at length. 

When the more mature form of the sonata 
began to develop, other forms of art were 
maturing also, and had been imitated in in- 
strumental music. Madrigals having been ‘apt 
for voices or viols,’ were imitated for instru- 
ments alone. Movements for solo voices with 
accompaniment were also being imitated in the 
shape of movements for instruments, and were 
rapidly developing into a distinct art form ; and 
again the movement, consisting of a succession 
of chords interspersed with fioriture, such as 
singers used, had been developed by organists 
such as Claudio Merulo, partly by instinct and 
partly by imitation. Most of these forms were 
combined with dance forms in the early stages 
of the Sonata ; and in the articles on that 
subject, and on Form and Symphony, the 
question is discussed in detail. Here it is not 


necessary to discuss more than the general 
aspect of the matter. Composers early came 
to the point of trying to balance movements o1 
a singing order with dance movements. In 
the early violin sonatas, such as those of Bibci 
and Corelli, dance principles predominated, as 
was natural, since the type of the movements 
which were sung was not as yet sufficiently 
developed. But the spetiial fitness of the 
violin for singing speedily complicated this 
order of things, and the later representatives of 
the great Italian \’'iolin school modified the 
types of dance forms with cantabile and highly 
expressive passages. 

The clavier sonata, on the other hand, in- 
clined for a time towards a rliythmic style. The 
harpsichord W'as not fitted for cantabile, and the 
best composers for the instrument fell back 
upon a clear rhythmic principle as their surest 
means of effect. When the harpsichord was 
displaced by the pianoforte, a change naturally 
followed. The first movement came to occupy 
a midway position, sometimes tending towards 
dance rhj'thms and sometimes to cantabile, 
and sometimes com])ining the two. The cen- 
tral slow movement was developed on the 
principle of the slow operatic; aria, and adopted 
its form and style. Tlie last movement con- 
tinued for a long time to be a dance movement, 
often actually a gigue or a movement basc^d on 
similarly definite rhythms; and when there 
were four movements the tliird was always 
decisively a dance movement. In the old 
style of operatic overture, also known as a 
symphony, there was at least one distinct dance 
movement. This kind of work developed into 
the modern orc;hestral symphony, in which at 
least one decided dance movement has main- 
tained its position till tlie present day, first as 
the familiar minuet and trio, and then in the 
scherzo, which is its offspring, and always im- 
plies a dance rhythm. But tlie fitness of a 
dance movement to end with is palpable, and 
composers have constantly recwignised the fact. 
H.aydn has given a strong example in the last 
movement of the line symphony in D minor, 
No. 7 of the Salomon set ; and many others of 
his rondos are absolute dance movements. 
Among Mozart’s the last movement of the El? 
symphony (K. 543) may be pointed to ; among 
Beethoven’s the wild frenzy of the last move- 
ment of the symphony iu A minor. No. 7. In 
modern times the influence of dance music upon 
the musical character of composers has become 
very marked. The dance which has had the 
greatest influence of all is undoubtedly the 
waltz, and its ancestor the Landler. Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms have not only written dance move- 
ments of this kind, but show its influence 
in movements which are not acknowledged as 
dance movements. Even Wagner has written 
one dance of this kind in ‘ Dio Meistersinges** 
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Many modem composers have inth)duced 
bona fide national dance tunes into their instru- 
mental works, as Beethoven did with Russian 
tunes in the Rasoumowsky quartets. Some go 
farther, as may be seen by the example of 
Schubert, Brahms and Dvofdk and others of 
note. For they accept, as invaluable acces- 
sories to their art, rhythmic and characteristic 
traits drawn from the dances of Hungarians, 
Scandinavians, Bohemians, Slavs and Celts of 
various nationalities; and subjects which 
appear in movements of sonatas and symphonies 
by famous composers are sometimes little more 
than figures taken from national dance tunes 
slightly disguised to adapt them to the style 
of the composer. 

The connexion of music with gesture is a 
question too special and intricate to be entered 
on in detail. But it may be pointed out that a 
considerable quantity of the expressive material 
of music is manifestly representative of, or 
corresponding to, expressive gestures. The 
branch of dancing which consisted of such ex- 
pressive gestures was one of the greatest impor- 
tance, but it has almost entirely ceased to hold 
place among modern civilised nations. In music 
the traces of it are still tf.> be met with, both 
in the finest examples of sarabandes and also, 
more subtly, in some of the most expressive pas- 
sages of the greatest masters. c. H. H. p. 

DANCKERTS, SEE Dankerts. 

DANCLA, Jean Charles (h, Bagn^res- 
de-Bigorre, Dec. 19, 1817 ; d, Tunis, Nov. 8, 
1907), violinist, teacher and composer, was the 
last representative of the old French school of 
violin-playing. 

He received instruction from Baillot at the 
Paris Conservatoire (1828), and ultimately 
became himself a professor at that institution 
(1857). He was successful as a soloist in the 
Soci6t6 des Concerts and elsewhere, and his 
Quartet Soirees, in which he wastassisted by 
his younger brothers, Jean Pierre Leopold 
(1822-95), violinist, and Arnaud-Philippe 
(1819-62), violoncellist, enjoyed considerable 
vogue. As a composer he was eaually success- 
ful, gaining many prizes, among them the Prix 
Chartier, shared with Madame Farrenc, and 
given for the composition of a piece of chamber 
music which should be the ‘nearest approach 
to classic masterpieces.’ Yet it cannot be said 
that the more ambitious among the 150 works 
{circa) which he published are of enduring 
value. His gift was rather that of writing 
bright and graceful music and of writing it well 
for his instrument, his minor compositions for 
violin being very popular. His Etudes were 
of considerable value to teachers, especially 
those bearing the title ‘Accentuation et 
ponctuation de I’archet.* w. w. c. 

He was the author of the following literary 
works ; Lea Compoaiteura chefs d'orchestre 
(1873) ; MiacdlanSea muaicales (1876) ; Notes 


et souvenirs (1893, 1898, with catalogue of his 
works). M. L. p. 

DANDO. Joseph Haydon Bourne 
(6. Somers Town, May 11, 1806 ; d. Godaiming, 
May 9, 1894), violinist. At an early age he 
studied the violin under his uncle, Gaetano 
Brandi. 

In 1819 he became a pupil of Mori, with 
whom he continued about seven years. In 
1831 he was admitted a member of tiie Phil- 
harmonic orchestra. For many years he filled 
the post of leader of tlio bands of the Classical 
Harmonists’ and Choral Harmonists’ Societies 
(both long extinct), whose concerts were given 
in the City. Dando was the first to introduce 
public performances of instrumental quartets. 
It is true that in the earlier days of the Phil- 
harmonic Society a quartet occasionally fijrmed 
part of the programme, but no concerts con- 
sisting exclusively of quartets had before been 
given in London. The occasion on which the 
experiment was first tried was a benefit concert 
got up by Dando at the Horns Tavern, Doctors’ 
Commons, Sept. 23, 1835. The programme 
was entirely composed of quartets, trios, etc. 
Dando then formed a party consisting of Henry 
Blagrove, Henry Gattie, C’harles Lucas and 
himself, to give regular scries of ciuartet con- 
certs, and they began their enterprise on Mar. 
17,1836, at the Hanover Square Rooms. They 
continued their performances anniudly until 
1842, when Blagrove seceded from the party, 
upon which Dando assumed tlie first violin, 
the viola being placed in the hands of John 
Loder. Thus constituted they removed to 
Crosby Hall, where they continued until the 
deaths of Gattie and Loder in 1853 broke up 
the party. Dando occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in all the best orchestras until 1875. He 
held the post of music-master to the Charter- 
house School from 1875 until within a short 
time of his death. Ho was buried in Highgato 
Cemetery. w. h. h. 

DANDRIEU, Jean-Francoi9 (6. Paris, 
c. 1684; d. there, Jan, 16, 1740), priest and 
organist at Bt. Merry and at St. Barth61emy ; 
in 1724 a member of the French Chapel Royal. 
He was a famous clavecinist and apparently 
a violinist also. Ho composed 3 books of 
harpsichord pieces, 1 book of organ pieces, 1 
book of violin sonatas, 1 of trios for 2 violins 
and bass ; 1 book of No5ls (2 editions) ; ‘ Lea 
caract^res de la guerre, ou suite de sym- 
phonies,’ etc. *, also a book of instructions for 
the harpsichord accompaniment {Principes de 
raccompagnement du clavecin), which appeared 
in 3 editions. Many of his harpsichord pieces 
have appeared in modern editions. 

e. V. d. s. 

D’ANGECOURT, see Angecourt, d’. 

D’ANGELI, see Angeli, d*. 

D’ANGLEBERT, see Anqlebbrt, d’. 

DANICAN, see Pbilidob. 
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DANIEL, Hermann Adalbert (6. Cothen, 
aear Dessau, 1812), a theologian, professor 
in the University of Haile. His Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus (5 vols., Loschke, Leipzig) is a 
valuable work on the history of early church 
music and collection of hymns. M. o. o. 

DANIEL, Jean (called Maitre Mitou, Miltou, 
Mihtou). In 1618 he was organist at Notre- 
Damo, Nantes ; in 1520-30 vicar and organist ! 
at St. Maurice, Angers (which is also men- 
tioned as his birthplace). He was famous for 
his Noels, of which he wrote both words and 
music. They arc still sung by the people of 
Brittany. One of the two books of Noels 
which he wrote was republished in 1874. He 
also wrote a book of sacred songs, and some 
sacred songs in 4 parts are contained in French 
collective volumes. E. v. d. s. 

DANIEL (Danyel), John (c. 1666-1630), 
lutenist and song - writer. He was brother 
of Samuel Daniel the poet, and son of John 
Daniel, a music-master who, according to Fuller, 
li\'ed near Taimton and was ‘ a man of har- 
monious mind.’ Samuel (6. 1562) was appar- 
ently the elder of the two brothel’s. Tohn 
succoedt^d Samuel as inspector of the children 
of the Queen’s revels, and in Deo. 1625 he was 
a member of the royal company of musicians 
for the lutes. He was solo executor of the 
po(^t’s will (P.O.C., 12, Soamc) in 1619, and 
brought out an edition of his poetical works in 
1623, dedicating them to Prince Charles. John j 
took the B.Mus. degree at Christ Church, Oxford, | 
on July 14, 1604. In 1606 he published a set of j 
20 songs under the title of ‘ Songs for the Lute 
Viol and Voice : Composed by I. Danyel, 
Batchelar in Muaioke.’ They were dedicated 
‘to M*** Anne Grene... daughter of S** William 
Grene of Milton, ILiight.’ The first 18 are for 
solo voice with accompaniment of lute and bass 
viol ; the next 2 are for 4 voices and treble i 
and bass lutes, and the final number is a lute- 
pit^ce entitk^d ‘ Mrs Aime Grcno her leaves bee j 
grecne.’ Some of the songs arc of greater j 
lengt h than was usual at the period ; and in 
some instances two or three consecutive num- • 
bors form a single coini)()sition, as in the case 
of Dowland's ‘ Time’s eldest son,’ ‘ Can dole- 
ful notes,’ Nos. 13 and 14 of the set, is treated 
with chromatic harmonics of an interesting 
charaett^r, but by this date several composers 
were treading the new paths which had first 
bt'cn explored some years (‘arlier by Woelkcs, 
Dowland and Famaby. (See English School 
OF Lutrnist Song-writers.) e. h. p. 

DANKERTS (Danokebts), Ohtselin, a 
native of Tholen in Zeeland, and a singer in 
the Papal Chapel from 1538-65, when he was 
pensioned. 

An 8-part motet of his composition, ‘ Laeta- 
mini in Domino,’ is included in Uhlard’s ‘ Con- 
oentus ooto . . . vocum * (Augsburg, 1545), 
and a 6-part motet, ‘ Tua est potentia,’ in the 


“Selectissimae cantiones ultra centum’ (Augs- 
burg, 1540). Also two books of madrigals for 
4, 5 and 6 voices are said to have been pub- 
lished by Gardano (Venice, 1669), and two 
madrigals, ‘ Fedel quel sempre fui ’ and ‘ Scar- 
pella si vedra,’ are contained in the collection 
first published in 1655 by Barrd of Rome (see 
Vogel, BibL der ged, wdU. Vocalmusik Italiens). 
Dankerts was one of those who adhered strictly 
to the old Netherland school, and remained un- 
influenced by the new art that had grown up 
around them. He gained great celebrity as 
judge in the dispute between two ecclesiastical 
musicians, Vicentino and Lusitano, upon the 
nature of the scales on which the music of their 
time was constructed. Dankerts was obliged 
to defend his verdict against Vicentino, in a 
learned and exhaustive treatise on the matter 
in dispute, the original MS. of which is pre- 
served in the ValliceDan library at Rome. A 
full account of this controversy is given by 
Hawkins. j. b. s. b. 

DANNELEY, John Feltham (b. Oaking- 
ham, Berkshire, 1786 ; d, London, 1836), was 
the second son of a lay-clerk of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. lie studied under Samuel 
Webbe, Charles Knyvett, Woelfl and Charles 
Neate. 

He established himself at Ipswich as a teacher 
of music, and became organist of the church of 
St. Mary of the Tower in that town. In 1816 
ho visited Paris, and studied under Antoine 
Reicha. Danneley published in 1820, Element’ 
ary Principles of Thorough-bass, etc. ; in 1825, 
An Encyclopaedia or Dictionary of Music ; and 
in 1826, A Musical Grammar, w. h. h. 

DANNREUTHER, Edward George 
(6. Strassburg, Nov. 4, 1844 ; d, Hastings, Feb. 
12, 1905). When 5 years old he was taken 
to Cinciimati, U.S.A., where he learned music 
from F. L. Ritter. In 1859 he entered the Con- 
servatorium at Leipzig and remained there 
till 1863, under Moscheles, Hauptmann and 
Richter. 

From Leipzig ho removed to London, and 
became one of the most prominent musicians 
of the metropolis, well known as a pianoforte 
player and teacher, litterateur and lecturer, and 
i a strong supporter of progress in music. He 
was especially known as the friend and cham- 
pion of Wagner. Perhaps his greatest service 
to English music was the personal friendship 
and encouragement, as well as the actual teach- 
: ing, which ho gave to Parry (g.v.). His first 
public appearance in England was at the 
Crystal Palace, Apr. 11. 1863, when he played 
Chopin’s F minor concerto (for the first time 
in its entirety in England). He founded the 
Wagner Society in 1872, and conducted its two 
series of concerts in 1873 and 1874. He was 
also a warm promoter of the Wagner Festival 
in 1877, translated his Music of the Future 
(Schott^ 1872) and othem of the prose works, 
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Buch as On Conducting ^ Beethoven, etc., and 
received Wagner in his house during his stay 
in London. An interesting set of papers on 
Wagner and the Reform of the Opera in the 
Monthly Musical Record of 1872 was republished 
in 1904. He was the first to play the concertos 
of Grieg in A minor, Liszt in A and Tchaikovsky 
in B flat minor (Crystal Palace, 1874 and 1870). 
He was appointed professor of the pianoforte 
in the R.C.M. in 1895. 

But while Dannreuthor was an earnest apostle 
of the new school, he was no less zealous for the 
old, as is proved by the range of the pro- 
grammes of his well-known chamber concerts, 
given at his house in Orme Square, Bays water, 
from 1874-93, his own able interpretations of 
Bach and Beethoven, his lectures on Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and 
Wagner at the Koyal Institution, and his 
article on Beethoven in Macmillan's Magazine 
(July 187G). His treatise on Musical Orna- 
mentation (one of Novello’s primers) is the 
standard work on the subject. He was a 
valued contributor to the earlier editions of 
this Dictionary, and the author of vol. vi. of the 
Oxford History of Music (Tlio Romantic Period) 
published posthumously. Dannreuther’s pub- 
lished compositions consist of two sets of songs 
and one of duets. 

D’ANNUNZIO, see Annunzio, d*. 

D’ANTIQUIS, see Antiquis, n’. 

D’ ANTOINE, see Antoine, d'. 

D’ANTONl, see Antoni, d’. 

DANYEL, see Daniel, 

DANZl, Franz (6. Mannheim, May 15, 1763 ; 
d. Carlsruhe, Ajjr. 13, 1826), composer and 
violoncellist, studied chiefly under liis father, 
first violoncellist to the Elector Palatine, and 
in composition under the Abbe Vogler. 

At 15 ho was admitted into the Elector’s 
band. In 1778 the band was transferred to 
Munich, and there Danzi jjroduced his first 
opera, * Die IVIittemachtsstunde,’ which was 
followed by ‘ Der Kuss,’ ‘ (leopatra,* * Iphi- 
genia ’ and others. In 1790 he married 
Marguerite Marchand [d. Munich, 1799), a 
distinguished singer, and in the following year 
started with her on a professional tour which 
lasted six years. At Prague and Leipzig he 
conducted the perfonnances by Guardassoni’s 
Italian company, and his wife was especially 
successful in the parts of Susanna in ‘ Le Nozze 
di Figaro,’ and Caroline and Nina in ‘ II 
matrimonio segreto.’ They were also favour- 
ably received in Italy, especially at Venice and 
Florence. In 1797 they returned to Munich, 
where Mme. Danzi died. Her husband soon 
after resigned his post of vice-Kapellmeister 
to the Elector, to which he was appointed in 
1798. In 1807 he was appointed Kapellmeister 
to the King of Wiirtemberg ; tlien Kapell- 
meister at Carlsruhe, where he remained till his 
death. He compost eleven operas, besides a 


mass of orchestral, chamber and church music. 
(See Q,-L.) His ‘ Singing Exercises ’ were used 
for long after his death and form his most 
permanent work. His daughter was Mme. 
Lebrun (q.v.), M. c. c. 

DAQUIN (d’Aquin), (1) Louis Claude 
(b. Paris, July 4, 1694 ; d. there, June 15, 1772), 
organist. He was a godson of the composer 
and harpsichord - player Elisabeth Claude 
Jacquet de la Guerre, whose husband, the 
organist Marin de la Guerre, probably gave him 
lessons. He played before Louis XI V. when 
only 6, and was a prodigy. He studied com- 
position with N. Bernier and organ with Louis 
Marchand, of whom he remained all his life a 
great admirer. He began his career at 12 
years, in replacing his godmother’s husband at 
the Sainte-Chapelle and becoming organist at 
the chapel of the Petit Saint- Antoine (1706). 
He competed successfully for the position of 
organist at Saint-Paul with Rameau (1727), 
who was rejected ; he succeeded Marchand at 
the organ of the convent of the Cordeliers at 
the latter’s death (1732), and became organist 
of the Chapel Royal on Dandrieu’s doatli (Apr. 
13, 1739). He held these two last posts until his 
death. His first book of harpsichord pieces, 
which contain the famous ‘ Coueou,’ was pub- 
lished in 1735 (reprint in ‘ I-«e Tresor des 
pianistes,’ vol. ix.) ; his ‘ Nouveau Livre de 
noels pour I’orgue et le clavecin dont la plupart 
peuvent s’executer sur les violons, flutes, haut- 
bois,’ etc., is reprinted in Guiimant’s Archives 
DES MATTRES DE l’ououe (q.n.), vol. 3 (bio- 
graphy by A. Pirro). He aLso left a printed 
cantata, ‘ La Rose,’ and a large number of 
MSS., motets, organ pieces, fugues, trios, etc. 
It may be gathered from a contemporary 
opinion that Daquin's playing was remarkable 
for its unfaltering precision and evenness 

His only son, (2) Philtppe-Louis (1720- 97), 
wrote : Lettres sur les howmes cMebres dans les 
sciences, la litterature et Vart sous le regne de 
Louis XV (1752), Siecle littcraire de Louis XV, 
ou lettres sur les hommes celehres (1753). 

Biai.. — FM$’, q.'L.\ A Quilmant, Archives des mattres de 
I’orff vol 3 ; EAcyclop^dlc de la musiqtut et Ulctionnalre. du Con- 
eervatolre- aH. by L. pb La LATTUBNt'iK, Frame, I7e et iXe sieeles; 
F. KAbOKl,, Lei Organistes, 1923 ; A. riBBO. Let Claveeinistet, 1921. 

M. L. r. 

DARABUKKEH, an Egyptian drum with 
one head, the skin being stretched over an 
earthenware or wooden body with an ojien end. 
(See Drum.) f. w. g, 

D’ AREZZO, Guido, see Guido d’Arezzo. 

D’ARGIES, see Argies, d’. 

DARGOMIJSKY, Alexander Sergeivich 
(6. Toula, Feb. 14, 1813 ; d. St. Petersburg, 
Jan. 17, 1869), composer of considerable 
importance in the history of the Russian 
opera, was bom on a country property in the 
government of Toula, whither his parents had 
fled from their own nome, near Smolensk, 
during the French invasion of 1812. It is a 
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remarkable fact that this future master of 
declamation only began to articulate at 5 years 
of age. 

Dargomijsky was educated in St. Petersburg. 
At 6 he received his first instruction on the 
piano, and two years later began the violin. 
At 11 he had already made some attempts at 
composition. His education completed, he 
entered, in 1831, the Control Department, but 
retired altogether from the Government service 
four years later. Dargomijsky was of good 
family, and mixed in fashionable society, where 
he became well known as an amateur pianist 
and as the composer of pleasing drawing-room 
songs. In 1833 a chance meeting with Glinka 
gave a more serious impulse to his musical 
talents. Dargomijsky was nine years younger 
than the composer of ‘ A Life for the Tsar,’ yet 
for a time these two stood side by side, isolated 
figures on the horizon of the Russian musical 
world. Taken together they make up the sura 
total of the national character. Glinka had 
the versatility and spontaneity we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the Slav temperament ; 
Dargomijsky had not less imagination, but was 
more reflective. Glinka’s music is idealistic and 
lyrical ; Dargomij sky’s realistic and dramatic. 
Glinka was not devoid of wit; but Dargomij - 
sky’s humour is full - flavoured and racy of 
the soil. Glinka lent Dargomijsky the famous 
note-books containing the exercises in harmony 
which he had worked out with Professor Dchn 
in Berlin. This was all the theoretical train- 
ing Dargomijsky ever received, but it so far 
strengthened his technical knowledge that he 
set to work on an opera, ‘ Esmeralda,’ the French 
libretto of which was taken from Victor Hugo’s 
Notre-Danie de Paris. Completed and trans- 
lated into Russian in 1830, this work was not 
accepted by the directors of the Imperial Opera 
until 1847. Although these eight years of 
suspense undoubtedly discouraged Dargomijsky 
and retarded his development, he still had 
courage to devote himself entirely to mu.sic. 

‘ Esmeralda ’ is light oi)era in the style of Auber 
or Halcvy, but in the dramatic scenes there is 
already some evidence of that ‘ language of 
truth and force ’ which he afterwards developed 
in his viagnum opus ‘ The Stone Guest.’ A 
cantata on Poushkin's dramatic poem ‘The 
Triumph of Bacchus,’ began in 1842 and trans- 
formed into a ballet-opera in 1848, was never 
given in its entirety. Dargomij sky’s letters, 
highly interesting and full of thcjught, written 
during a short visit to Paris in 1844-45, show 
that his views of music w'cre greatly in advance 
of his time, and free from the influence of [ 
popular decree. ‘ The Roussalka ’ (The Water- 
sprite), libretto from Poushkin’s dramatic 
national legend, was a far stronger work than 
‘ Esmeralda.’ It was first performed at the 
Maryinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg, in 1856, but 
proved too novel in form and treatment to 


please a public infatuated with Italian opera. 
Besides adding the element of humour to 
national opera, Dargomijsky mado a special 
feature in ‘ The Roussalka ’ of melodic recita- 
tive, in which he altogether surpassed Glinka 
as regards emotional expression. 

The comparative failure of ‘ The Roussalka ’ 
discouraged the composer from undertaking 
any new operatic work between 1856 and 
1800 ; but this i>eriod was devoted chiefly to 
song- writing, a form of art in which he excelled 
all his Russian predecessors. His songs are 
extraordinarily varied in style and contents. 
Ho has left a long series of graceful and elegiac 
songs, and some inimitably humorous ones, 
in which he satirises the follies and vanities 
of the tchijwvnik, or Russian official. In his 
Oriental songs he is not content with mere loca? 
colour and tricks of style, but breathes the very 
spirit and passion of the East P An Eastern 
Song,’ ‘ I think that thou wert born for this ’ 
and ‘ O Maid my Rose ’). Wonderful laconic 
force and stirring emotion characterise his 
groat dramatic ballads (‘ Knight-Errant ’ and 
‘The Old Corx>oral ’), and it is not too much to 
compare them with the ballads of Schubert 
and Schumann. In 1864 Dargomijsky went 
abroad, taking with him the scores of ‘ The 
Roussalka ’ and of three highly original 
orchestral fantasias : the Little-Russian ‘ Ka/.a- 
chok,’ a * Russian Legend * and the ‘ Dance of 
Mummers.* In France and Germany he was 
unable to obtain a hearing ; but in Belgium, 
then — as later — hospitably disposed towardp 
the Russian school, his music was enthusiastic, 
ally received. During this journey the com^ 
poser spent a few days in l^omlon. and was 
favourably impressed by the capital. 

On his return to Russia, Dargomijsky became 
closely associated with Balakirev and his dis- 
ciples, and took a leading part in the formation 
of a national and progressive school. Under 
the more liberal regime of Alexander IL, the 
period between 1860 and 1870 was character- 
ised by new ideals, new standards and freer 
modes of expression, alike in literature and in 
art. In Russia, at least, the desire for artistic 
reform was the logical accompaniment of a 
similar impulse in the political and social 
W'orld, The programme of the new school, 
which was its formal protest against an exag- 
gerated respect for tradition, is sot forth in 
detail in Cui’s pamphlet ‘ La Musiquo en 
Russie.’ A similar dissatisfaction with the 
accepted forms of opera was also being ex- 
pressed by Wagner. But the Wagnerian 
programme was in many respects contrary to 
the Russian taste and temperament. The 
new school did not hold with the primary 
importance which the German master gave to 
the orchestra. For them, too, there existed a 
special means of salvation from all that had 
become jejune and staled by convention ; 
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Glinka, out of the primitive elements of the 
folk-music, had created a new and polished 
musical idiom which every Russian could 
understand. Each member of the new’ school 
endeavoured to work out the principle of 
reformation for himself, guided, however, by 
the dominant idea that the human voice should 
remain the interpreter of the composer’s 
intention, while the orchestra should be 
regarded as a means of supplementing and 
enhancing the vocal music. 

Guided by these principles, Dargomijsky 
created his last opera * The Stone Guest * 
(Don Juan), sometimes called ‘ The Gospel of 
the New School.’ This work represents the 
final stage of his development, when he had 
come to use with great power and facility the 
realistic language of ‘ The Roussalka * and of 
his finest songs. But in following out his own 
dictum that * the sound must express, or echo, 
the word,’ he evolved a new operatic form 
which necessitated the abandonment of the 
traditional divisions. Lenz described this 
o]3era as ‘ a recitative in three acts.’ It would 
be truer to say that the characters repress 
themselves in that * melos * or * mezzo-recita- 
tive ’ which is neither song nor speech, but 
the connecting link between the two. Dargo- 
mij sky’s respect for ‘ the word,’ and his 
passion for realistic expression, had led him, 
by comi)letely independent methods, to a 
reformation as radical as that of Wagner 
himself. The story of Don Juan, as told by 
Poushkin, agrees only in its broad outline with 
Mozart’s libretto ; but it gains in dramatic 
force in the hands of a great poet. Dargomij- 
sky has set the text precisely as it originally 
stood, and although this tends to a lack of 
scenic variety, there is a compensating intensity 
of emotional interest, while the psychological 
delineation is subtle and profound. Dargo- 
mijsky on his deathbed entrusted the instru- 
mentation of his opera to Rimsky-Korsakov, 
who carried it out in strict accordance with his 
directions. 

The composer hod fixed 3000 roubles (about 
£330) as the price of his work, but an obsolete 
law made it illegal for a native composer to 
receive more than £160 for an opera. At the 
suggestion of Vladimir Stassov, the sum 'was 
raised by public subscription, and ‘ The Stone 
Guest ’ was performed in 1872. It did not 
appeal to a public accustomed only to Italian 
cantilena. The ideals which it embodied have 
exercised considerable influence upon the 
subsequent development of national opera, 
but time has not assured the popularity of 
‘ The Stone Guest.* In spite of its sobriquet, 
this ‘ Gospel ’ has never been accepted in its 
entirety. Borodin and Moussorgsky revered 
it, but neither conformed strictly to its 
principles ; while Cui, Rimsky - Korsakov, 
Glazounov and Liadov have graduaUy drawn 


away from this work which once seemed 
destined to be the rallying-point of the entire 
Russian school. Yet the faithful adherents of 

* The Stone Guest ’ still believe that the 20th 
century may witness its vindication and 
triumph. 

The following is a list of Dargomij sky’s chief 
works, to which no opus numbers are attached ; 

OPERATIC WORKS 

* Bameralda/ libretto from Victor Uuro’s Notre-Darm de Pari«. 

‘ The Triumph of Bacchus.' Text by Pouahkin. An opera-bullet in 
one act and two tableaux. 

' The RouBtiulka,’ libretto from a dranmtlc ballad by I’oushkin. 

* RoRdane,’ an unftnUhed fairy opera. 

Duet for Orlik and Kochubey from the unfinished opera ' Mazeppa.* 

* Kamennof I16st ' (‘ The Stone Guest '), In three acts. Libretto by 

Poushkin. 

VOCAL WORKS, SONGS, ETC. 

Fifteen Duets. 

Three Trios. 

Two Quartets. 

Twelve Trios or Choruses fThe ‘ Petersburg Serenades *). 

About ninety Songs for voice and pianoforte accompanunent. 

FOR PIANOFORTE 
' Tarantelle Slave,' for four hands. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
The Little-Russian * Kazachok.' 

* Baba-Taga,’ an orchestral fantasia. 

' The Dance of Mummers.’ 

Bibl. — OasAR VOM Ribsemakn. JfonograpAien zur rut8i$etum 
Mtuik, 1923 ; Rosa Nswiulvaoh, The Eturian Opera. 

R. N. 

DARKE, Harold Edwin, Mus.D. (6. High- 
bury, London, Oct. 29, 1888), organist, com- 
poser and conductor, was educated at the 
R.C.M., where he held a scholarship for organ 
under Parratt and composition under Stanford, 
and won the Tagore Gold Medal. 

He became organist of Emmanuel Church, 
W. Hampstead (1906), and subsequently of 
St. James’s, Paddington, while ho was assistant 
to Walford Davies at the Temple Clliurch. He 
was also piano accompanist to the Bach Choir. 
In 1916 he became organist of 8t. Michael’s 
Church, Comhill, which he made a centre of 
musical activity, both by his midday organ 
recitals and by the periodic choral festivals 
given by the St. Michael's Singers (a mixed 
choir of some 80 voices). Darke is regarded as 
one of the finest of the younger English organ- 
ists. His recitals at St. Michael’s have included 
the whole series of Bach’s organ works and a 
very large repertory of other works in which 
English masters from the Elizabethans to the 
present day have been prominent. 

The choral festivals have included a wide 
range of music from the Icss-kiiown cantatas of 
Bach to the works of Parry, Vaughan Williams 
and other modern composers. In the autumn 
of 1924 a four days’ festival was concluded with 
Bach’s Mass in B minor, given in the church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields in order that a larger 
congregation might be accommodated. The 
City of London Choral Union (200 voices) was 
founded under his direction for the purpose of 
giving choral music by city workers on a larger 
scale and in secular surroundings. Its first 
concert was given at the Bishopsgate Institute 
in Apr. 1926. Darke is a Follow, member of the 
council of, and examiner to the Royal College 
of Organists, and a member of the teaching staff 
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of tho R.C.M. (since 1919) for vocal ensomble» 
harmony, etc. His compositions, generally 
serious and reflective in character, exhibit a 
high type of musical sensitiveness. They 
include : 

' As tbA leaves fall.’ (Female voices and orch.) 

* Ye watchers ajid ye holy ones.’ (Female voices and orch.) 

‘ The Kincdom of God.' (Hop. solo, chorus and orch.) 

* Bing out ye crystal spheres.’ (Chorus, orch. or organ.) 

Songs, Partsongs, etc. 

Bhapsody. (Organ.) 

Three Chorale i'reliidos. (Organ.) 

Five Miniatures. (FF.) 

Among unpublished works are a symphony, 

* Switzf^rland,’ a cantata, ‘ The Beatitudes,’ 

chamber music and piano music. c. 

HASETl, Ludwig (6. Munich, c. L525 ; 
d. Stuttgart, Mar. 27, 1589), received his educa- 
tion and musical training in the Bavarian vocal 
chapel (Hofkantorei). In 1552 he became 
court Kajiollmeiater, but was pensioned in 
1550,^ probably on account of his Protestant 
faith, and was uccecdcd Orlandus Lassus. 
On Jan. 8, 1572, he was ajipointed court 
Kapellmeister at Stuttgart, which iiosition 
he held to the time of his death. Most of 
his compositions, masses, motets, etc., re- 
mained in MS. A 4-part Passion music (1578) 
and a fugue (also motets, Itiemann) in J. Paix’s 
organ-book (1594) were published in Munich, 
and 1 organ piece in Woltz, ‘ Nov^a Masices,’ 
etc., 1617 {Q.-L. ; A. Sandberger, Bayr. 
JlofkarteJJe, i. ; G. Bossert, Die Ilofkn/ntorei). 

.DASH, the sign of staccato^ written thus (*), 
and placed under or over a note to indicate 
that the duration of the sound is to be as short 
as pos.sible, tho value of the note being com- 
pleted by an interval of silence ; for example — 


Wri ttcu. i V r/ormed. 



A round dot (•) is also used for a similar purpose, 
but with this difference, that notes marked 
with (lots should be less staccato than those 
with dashes, being shortened about one-half, 
thus — 


Performed. 



This distinction, which is enforced by such 
teachers as dementi and Czerny, is often 
ignored by modern editors of classical com- 
positions, and it is remarkable that in such 
valuable and conscientious editions of Beet- 
hoven’s works as those of Von Bulow (‘ In- 
structive Ausgabe ’ ; Cotta, Stuttgart), Pauer 
(Augener & Co., London) and others, only one 
sign should have been employed for the two 
effects. That Beethoven himself considered 
the distinction of importance is proved by 

1 According to Bandberger’a researchea, both O.-L. and Jtiimann 
give Uxls date, as It la certain that he was Kapellmelater for only 7 

yean. 


various corrections by his hand of the orchestral 
parts of the Seventh Symphony, still extant, 
and also by a letter written in 1826 to Carl 
Holz, in which he expressly insists that 
and • p is not a matter of indifference.’ See 
NottelK)hm*8 Beethoviatia, No. xxv., in which 
extracts are given from several of Beethoven’s 
works, with the signs of staccato as originally 
marked by himself. (Of. iNiiaALES.) r. t. 

D’ASTORGA, see Astobga, d’. 

DAUBE, Johan M Pbiedbich (6. ? Cassel, 
c. 1730 ; d. Augsburg, Sept. 19, 1797). In his 
Generalbaas in drey Accorden (1766) he proves 
himself a musician of advanced ideas, similar 
to Rameau. He wrote two other books on 
composition and some symphonies, sonatas 
and lute pieces (Q.-L. ; Riemann), 

DAUBLAINE ET CALLINET, organ- 
builders established in Paris in 1838 as 
Daublaine et Cie. In 1839 Louis Callinet 
(6. Rouffach, Alsace, 1797), member of an old 
Alsatian family of organ-builders and successor 
to the organ-builder Somer, sold his house to 
Daublaine, becoming partner for five years. 
But he brought bad fortune to the house, for 
in 1844, in a fit of rage oxcit(^d by some dispute, 
Callinet destroyed all the work which he and 
his partners had just added to the organ at 
Si. Sul pice. After this feat ho retired to 
Cavaill^’s factory as a mere journeyman. 
Shortly before 1844 the firm was re-established 
as Girard et Cie, with Barker as foreman from 
1842. Under him tho St. Kustacho organ, 
destroyed by fire in 1846, was rebuilt, and 
that of St. Sulpice restored (1844—46). The 
firm became Ducroquot et Cie in 1846; the 
new organ built at St. Eustache was exhibitetl 
at Hyde Park in 1851, obtaining a Council 
medal and the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour. In 1866 Ducroquet {d. Varennes, 
Somme, July 19, 1877) was succeeded by a 
limited company, and that again by Merklin, 
Schiitze et Cie from Brussels, who managed 
their predecessors’ branches at Paris and 
Lyons. The business was subsequently carried 
on by Merklin alone until his death at Nancy, 
July 10, 1905, with tho principal factory at 
Lyons and a branch in Pans. It became 
afterwards the Societ6 Guttschenriiter et 
Deooq (1899), the mark of which was sold to 
Fortin. The firm has ceased to exist as a 
factory. 

Bm..— ComTAiTT PreRim, Xm Faeteurs d’ifutrwMtUs d» mutigue; 
les luthitrt tt lafaeturt instrumentale (1893). 

V. de p. ; addns. m. l. p. 

DAUNEY, William (6. Aberdeen, Oct, 27, 
1800 ; d. Georgetown, Demerara, July 28, 
1843), was the son of William Dauney of 
Falmouth, Jamaica. 

He began his education at Dulwich, and 
completed it at the University of Edinburgh. 
On June 13, 1823, he was called to the Scottish 
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Bar. He found in the Advocates* Library at 
Edinburgh a MS. collection of music, written 
between 1614 and 1620, and known as the 
Skene Manuscript. It consists of 114 English 
and Scottish ballad, song and dance tunes 
written in talilature. This manuscript Dauney 
deciphered and published in 1838 in a 4to vol. 
under the title of ‘ Ancient Scottish Melodies 
from a manuscript of the reign of James VI.* 
He accompanied it with a long and ably written 
Disatrtatioti illustrative of the History of the 
Music of Scotland, and some interesting docu- 
ments. The work is valuable as showing the 
(probably) earliest versions of such tunes as 
‘ The Flowers of the Forest,’ ‘ John Anderson 
my jo,’ ‘ Adieu, Dundee,’ etc. {Shortly after 
1838 Dauney quitted Scotland for Demerara, 
where he became Solicitor-General for British 
Guiana. w. H. H. 

DAUPRAT, Louls FnANgois (b. Paris, May 
24, 1781 ; d. there, July 16, 1868), composer 
and famous honi-playcr. Ho entered the Con- 
servatoire, and studied the horn under Kenn. 
He then joined the band of the (iardc Nationale 
and later that of the Garde des C’onsuls, whom 
he accompanied on their Italian campaign in 
1800. On his return to France ho studied har- 
mony and composition under Catel and Gossec 
at the Conservatoire, until, in 1806, he became 
principal hom-player at the Jordcaux theatre. 
In 1808 ho su(5ceeded his master Kenn at the 
Paris Opera, and became chamber mu.sician to 
Napoleon in 1811 and to Louis XVIIT. in 1816. 
Ho was also appointed teacher of his instru- 
ment at the Conservatoire in this year, and held 
the post until 1842 ; he had airtiady rt'tired 
from the Opera in 1831. 

He published a Method, for the Horn which 
was a standard work for some time. He is 
chiefly remarkable as a composer for his own 
instrument. Such published compositions in- 
clude 6 concertos for the horn, pieces for 2, 3, 
4 and 6 horns, sonatas for horn and piano, 
3 quintets for horn and string quartet, and 
music for other combinations. His horn trios, 
quartets and sextets were also published, to- 
gether with prefatory instructions as to their 
performance. (See FHis.) J. m'^. 

DAUSSOIGNE-MFJIUL, Louis Joseph 
(6. Givet, Ardennes, June 10, 1790 ; d, Lidge, 
Mar. 10, 187.5), nephew and foster-son of Mehul; 
gained the Prix do Rome, 1809 ; produced 
some operas with moderate success ; and was 
from 1827-62 director of Li^sge Conservatoire, 
which he raised to an institution of European 
fame. e. v. d. s. 

D AUVERGNE, Antoine (6. Moulins, Bour- 
bonnais, Oct. 3, 1713 d. Lyons, Feb. 12, 
1797), violinist and composer. He was prob- 
ably instructed by his father, Jacques Dau- 
vergne, * player of instruments * and first 
violinist at the Concert du Moulins. Accord- 
1 Dftte verified by blrtb oertifioste. 


ing to La Borde {Essai sur la musique ancientu, 
et moderne), Antoine Dauvergne became leader 
of the band at the Concert of Clermont-Ferrand. 
This is not absolutely proved, but his stay 
there is certified. In 1739 he went to Paris, 
was admitted to the Musique de la Chambre 
the same year, and to the Op6ra orchestra in 
1744. From 1739-52 his compositions were 
only instrumental : ‘ Divertimenti a tre,’ 

violin sonatas with a bass (opp. 1, 2, 1739), two 
sets of ‘ Concerts de symphonies ’ (opp. 3, 4, 
1751). His music is deeply influenced by that 
of Locatelli and other Italians ; it also reflects 
certain characteristics of the so-called school of 
Mamiheim, then known in Paris. As a dramatic 
composer he claims our attention with ‘ Les 
Amours de Tempo,’ a ballet (Ojjcra, 1752), 
and a certain number of operas, of which 
some are arrangements of older works by 
Colasse, Campra, etc., and others original ones 
(see Fetis, Q.-L.). His greatest success was 
unquestionably the production of ‘ Les Troc- 
queurs,’ interlude in 1 act, words by Vade 
(Opera-Cornique, July 30, 1753). The historic 
importance of this piece lies in the fact that 
it was one of the first French works (conceived 
in the form of the Italian intermezzo, with 
musical recitative instead of the usual spoken 
dialogue. Dauvergne had Iwc-omc (aie of the 
directors of the Concert >Spirituol (17()2), and 
ho composed a series of motets the greater 
part of which was performed tluTc. Already 
in charge of two important posts in the ro^ al 
music, he was composer to the King and 
master of his chamber music (1755). Dauvergne 
became Surintendant (Doc. 25, 17()4), and 
finally throe times manager of the Opera, from 
1770-90. Ho was the last director of the 
Royal Opera, where Gluck’s works were 
revealed to the French public. 

BiuL. — Ij. i>E La lMtTRKNriK,X>#«x imitatewifran^aUdeabouffom: 
Jilavet 0t Dauvergne (L' Ann('r mmieale, IU12). V £cole fran<;ai»e de 
violon, de Lully a VioUit il. lUtili. 

M. I., r. 

D’AUXCOUSTEAUX, see Auxcoits- 

TEAUX. 

DAVAUX, Jean Baptiste (b. St. -Andre, 
Iscre, c. 1737 ; d. Paris, Feb. 22, 1822), went 
to Paris c. 1760, and composed symphonies in 
the new style of the Mannheim school. His 
numerous symphonies, concertos, quartets, 
duets, etc., were published in Paris, London 
and Amsterdam. Two operas were performed 
in Paris : ‘ Theodore * in 1785, ‘ G6ciUa ’ in 
1876. Reinvented a metronome. (Q.-L.; Fetis.) 

DAVENPORT, Francis William (ft.Wilder- 
slowe, near Derby, 1847), was educated at 
University College, Oxford. He studied music 
under Sir George Macfarren, whose only 
daughter he married ; was appointed a pro- 
fessor at the R.A.M. in 1879, and subsequently 
examiner for the Local Examinations in con- 
nexion therewith. In 1882 he was appointed 
a professor at the Guildhall School of Music. 
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Davenport’s book on harmony has been widely 
used. His compositions include : 

Bymphonleii, No. 1 in D minor (Ist prize at the Alexandra Palace 
Competition lfl76). No. U in C ; overture * Twelfth Night.* Vlard- 
Louid Concerts, 1871) ; Prelude and Fugue for Orchestra, Crystal 
Palace, Nov, 1, 1U7D ; six pieces for piano and violoncello, some of 
■which were given at the Popular Concert, Nov. 24, 1879 ; four 
l)lecc.s for same ; a Trio In Bb, Pojmlar Concerta, Jan. 31, 1881, and 
again In 1882. HLs books were : KUmentg of Music (1H84), EUments 
of Ilatmonv and Counterpoint (188<i), and Quide for Pianoforte 
Students (with Percy Baker, 1891). ^ ^ 

DAVICO, Vincenzo (6. Monaco, Jan. 14, 
1889), composer, of Italian parentage. lie 
studied first at Turin, then at lA'ipzig with Max 
Roger, obtaining the final diploma at the (Jon- 
servatorium of that city in 1911. His many 
compositions include the s3miphonic scries, ‘ La 
Principcssa Lontana,’ chosen by the committee 
of the Augiisteum in the competition of 1911, 
and ‘ Impressioni Romane ’ (performed at 
Monte Carlo) ; a ‘ Poema crotico ’ (jierformed 
at the Augusteum, J91J) and ‘ Polifemo * 
(Turin, 1920). A Requiem for four voices 
and an opera in one act, ‘ La Dogarcssa,’ were 
performed at Monaco. An oratorio on a poem 
of Custave Flaubert, ‘La Tentation dc St. 
Antoine,’ does not appear to have been tier- 
formed up to the ]»rcsoiit. F. B. 

DAVID, F^:licien C^sar (6. Cadenot, 
V’^aucluse, May 13, 1810 ; d. St. Germain-on- 
Laye, Aug. 29, 1876), French composer. 

His father was an accomplislu'd musical 
amateur. When Felicien was 6, Gamier, first 
oboe at the Paris Opera, happened to hear the 
child sing, and strongly advised his mother to 
cultivate Fcdiiuen’s talent. Soon afterwards 
the family removed to Aix, where David 
at tended the Mai trise (school) du Saint Sauveur, 
and became a chorister at the cathedral. He 
is said to have composed h^unns, motets and 
other works at this early period, and a quartet 
for strings, written at the age of 13, is 
still preserved at the raaitriso. In 1825 he 
went to the Jt?siiit college at Aix to complete 
his studies. Here ho continued his music, and 
acquired some skill on the violin. He also 
developed an astonishing memory for music. 
When he left the college, at the age of 18, 
want of means compelled him to enter the 
ofiice of his sister’s husband, a lawyer, but ho 
soon afterwards accepted the appointment of 
second conductor at the Aix theatre, which he 
occupied till 1829, when the position of niaitro 
do chapelle at St. Sauveur was offered t-o him. 
During the one year he occupied this place he 
wrote several compositions for the choir of the 
church ; one of these, a ‘ Beatus Vir,’ after- 
wards excited the admiration of Cherubini. 

In 1830 David went to Paris to finish his 
musical education. Cherubini received him ; 
kindly, and under his auspices David entered 
the Conservatoire, and studied harmony under 
Millot. He also took private lessons from 
Reber, and thus accomplished his course of 
harmony within six months. He then entered 
the class of Fetis for counterpoint and fugue. 

VOL. n 
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An ‘ Ave Verum ’ composed at this time proves 
his successful advance. On the withdrawal of 
his allowance David had to support himself by 
giving lessons. 

In 1831 ho joined the St. Simonians. When, 
in 1833, the brotherhood was dissolved, David 
joined a small group of the dispersed members, 
who travelled south and were received with 
enthusiasm by their co-religionists at Lyons 
and Marseilles. The music fell to the com- 
poser’s share, and several of his choruses were 
received with great applause. 

At Marseilles David embarked for the East 
(Mar. 22, 1833), where ho remained for several 
years, at Constantinople, Smyrna, Egypt and 
the Holy Land. Ho managed wherever he 
wont to take with him a piano, the gift of an 
admiring manufacturer at Ljmns. Soon after 
his return, in 1835, he published a collection of 
‘ Melodics oricntales ’ for piano. In spite of 
the melodious (;harm and exquisite workman- 
ship of these pieces they met with total neglect, 
and the disappointed composer left Paris for 
several ^Tars and lived in the neighbourhood 
of Ignj". rarely visiting the capital. Two 
symphonies, ‘ Les (^uatre Saisons,’ 24 quintets 
for strings, 2 nonets for wind, and numerous 
sorigs (one of which latter, ‘ Les Hiron defies,’ 
was at one time very popular in England) 
Ix'long to this period. One of his symphonies, 
in F, was in 1838 performed at the Valentino 
concerts, but without success. In 1841 David 
again settled in Paris, and his name began to 
become more familiar to the public, owing to 
the rendering of some of his songs by W’altcr, 
the tenor. But his chief fame is founded on a 
work of very different import and dimensions 
— his ‘ ode-symphonio ’ ‘ Lo Desert’ (words 
1)3^ Auguste Colin) — in which he embodied the 
imprc'ssiuns of his life in the East, and which 
was produced Dec. S, 1844. The form of this 
composition is difficult to define. It con- 
sists of throe parts subdividc'd into several 
vo<*al and orchestral movements, each intro- 
duced by some lines of descriptive recitation. 
The subject is the mighty desert itself, with all 
its gloom and grandeur. On this background 
is depictejd a caravan in various situations, 
singing a hymn of fanatic devotion to Allah, 
battling with the simoom, and resting in the 
evening by the fountain of the oasis. Whatever 
one’s abstract opinion of programme music 
ma 3 ' he, one cannot help recognising in the 
‘ Desert ’ a highh^ remarkable work of its 
kind. The vast monotony of the sandy plain, 
indicated by the reiterated C in the introduc- 
tion, the opening prayer to Allah, the ‘ Danse 
des Almees,’ the chant of the Muezzin, founded 
on a genuine Arabic melody — are rendered 
wdlh a vividness of descriptive power rarely 
equalled by much greater musicians. 

The ‘ Desert ’ was wTitten in three months. 
It was the product of spontaneous inspiration, 

f! 
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and to this circumstance its enormous success 
is mainly due. None of David^s subsequent 
works approached it in popularity. * Le 
Desert * was followed (Mar. 28, 1846) by 

* Molse au Sina!,’ at the Op^ra, an oratorio 
written in Germany, where David had gone 
on a concert tour, and where he met with much 
enthusiasm not unmixed with adverse criticism. 

‘ Moise,* originally destined for Vienna, was 
performed in Paris, its success compared with 
that of its predecessor being a decided anti* 
climax. The next work is a second descriptive 
symphony, ‘ Christophe Colomb * (Mar. 7, 
1847), and its success again was anything but 
brilliant. * Eden, a Mystery ’ was first per- 
formed at the Opera Aug. 25, 1848, but failed 
to attract attention during that stormy political 
epoch. His op4ra - comique ‘ La Perle du 
Bresil * was produced with success at the 
Theatre Lyrique (Nov. 22, 1851 ). His remain- 
ing dramatic works are ; ‘ La Fin du monde * 
(in four acts, never performed), * Herculanum * 
(serious opera in four acta ; Mar. 4, 1859, at the 
Opera 1), ‘ Lalla-Roukh ’ (two acts ; May 12, 
1862), perhaps the most genuinely successful, 
and ‘ Le Saphir ’ (in three acts ; 1865, both at 
the Opera-Comique). Another dramatic work, 

‘ La Captive,’ was in rehearsal, but was with- 
drawn by the composer for reasons unknown. 

F. H. ; rev. m. l. p. 

From a purely musical point of view, David’s 
music shows an irregular and hesitating 
manner, although full of melodic charm and 
delicate colouring. Berlioz acknowledged his 
science and taste, the distinction of his 
melodies, and above all, his picturesque orches- 
tration. A good estimate of David has been 
given by a contemporary, the composer 
Ernest Reyer, who describes him as a poet. 
In fact he was one by the sweetness, the 
tenderness and the naivete of his expression 
— but a poet of the East. He appears as an 
initiator ; without him no such dramatic 
works of Oriental characteristics as Reyer’s 
‘ La Statue,’ Bizet’s ‘ Djamileh,’ Gounod’s 

* Reine de Saba,’ Delibes’s ‘ Lakm4,’ Verdi’s 

* Aida,’ etc., could have been created. 

M. L. P. 

Bxbl.— B sNiibB&ASCOxTR, fSlicUn David {CtUkcUon d»$ MmicUm 
ciUbren, Laurciui, FarU), contalxilng a full bibliography of worlu on 
David. 

DAVID, (1) pERDiNAra (6. Hamburg, 
June 19, 1810 ; d. July 18, 1873), one of the 
best and most influential violin players and 
teachers of Germany. 

His musical talent showed itself very early, 
and after two years’ study at Cassel in 1823 
and 1824 under Spohr and Hauptmann, he 
made his first appearance at the Gewandhaus 
at Leipzig (1825), in company with his sister 
Louise — ultimately famous as Mme. Dulcken. 
He passed the years 1827 and 1828 as a member 

1 Jt Is said that In * Herculanum * a great many pieces from the 

* Fin du monde ' have been embodied. 


of the band of the Kdnigstadt Theatre, Berlins 
where he first became acquainted with Men* 
delssohn. In 1829 he accepted an engagement 

leader of a quartet in the house of a noble 
and influential amateur at Dorpat, whose 
daughter he subsequently married. He re- 
mained in Russia till 1836, making frequent 
and successful tours to St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Riga, etc. In 1836 Mendelssohn, on becoming 
conductor of the Gewandhaus concerts, ob- 
tained for him the post of leader of the band 
(Konzertmeister), which he filled with dis- 
tinction and success until his death. On the 
foundation of the Conservatorium in 1843, 
David was appointed violin professor, also by 
Mendelssohn’s influence. Of the intimate 
nature of their connexion a good instance is 
afforded by the history of Mendelssohn’s 
violin concerto. It is first mentioned in a 
letter from Mendelssohn to David, dated 
July 30, 1838. Constant letters on the subject 
of the work passed between them during the 
process of composition ; hardly a passage in it 
but was referred to David’s taste and practical 
knowledge, and canvassed and altered by the 
two friends ; and he reaped his reward by first 
performing it in public at the Gewandhaus 
concert of Mar. 13, 1845. The autograph is 
now in the possession of David’s family. In 
like manner ‘ Antigone ’ (letter of Oct. 21, 
1841) was referred to him ; and he was one of 
the three trustees to whom the publication of 
the MS. works of his illustrious friend was 
oonfided after his death. 

As a virtuoso David combined the sterling 
qualities of Spohr ’s style with the greater 
facility and piquancy of a later school ; as a 
teacher his influence was probably greater than 
that of any preceding master. His most 
eminent pupils were Joachim and Wilhelmj. 

It is one of David’s special merits that he 
revived the works of the eminent violin-players 
of the old Italian, German and French schools, 
which he edited and published with accompani- 
ments, marks of expression, etc. He also edited 
nearly the whole classical repertory of the violin 
for purposes of study, and took a prominent 
part in the critical editions of the works of 
Beethoven, Haydn and other great masters. 
He died very suddenly, while on a mountain 
excursion with his children, near Klosters in 
the Grisons. He was buried at Leipzig, where 
he was highly honoured, and where a street 
was named after him. 

Among his numerous compositions the five 
violin concertos, a number of variations, and 
other concert pieces for the violin hold the first 
rank. He also published for piano and violin 
* Bunte Reihe,’ ' Kammerstucke,’ etc. Besides 
these, two symphonies, an opera ‘ Hans Wacht,* 
a sextet and a quartet for strings, a number of 
songs and concert pieces for trombone and other 
wind instruments, deservo to be mentioned< 
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His ‘ Violin Sohool * is certainly one of the beat 
works of the kind, and the publication of the 
‘ Hohe Sohule des Violinspiels * (a collection of 
standard works of old violinists) marks an 
epoch in the development of modem violin* 
playing. F. H». 

His son, (2) Julius Peteb Pattl (6. Leipzig, 
Aug. 4, 1840), was leader of the orchestra at 
Carlsruhe from 1862-65 ; he came to England 
about the latter year, and became master of 
the music at Uppingham School, where until 
1907, when he retired to Oxford, he exerted an 
important influence in education. Cambridge 
conferred the degree of Master of Music on him 
Mar. 1908. He was a valued contributor to the 
earlier editions of this Dictionary. o. 

DA VIDE, (1) Giacomo (6. Presezzo, near Ber- 
gamo, 1750 ; d. Dec. 31, 1830), was a very great 
Italian tenor, better known as ‘ David le p^re.* 
Having studied composition under Sala, he was 
able to suit his fioriture, to the harmony of the 
passage he wished to embroider ; but he was 
even more distinguished in serious and pathetic 
music, and that of the church, than in bravura. 
In 1785 he went to Paris, sang at the Concert 
Spirituel, and made a great sensation in the 
* Stabat ’ of Pergolesi. Returning to Italy, he 
sang during two seasons at La Scala. In 1790 
ho was at Naples again, and in 1791 he came 
to London. Lord Mount-Edgeumbe wrote : 

‘ He was undoubtedly the first tenor of his time, 
possessing a powerful and well -toned voice, great 
execution as well as knowledge of music, and an ex- 
cellent style of singing. He learned to pronounce 
English with tolerable correctness, and one of his 
last performances was in Westminster Abbey, at the 
hast of tile Handel festivals.' 

In 1802 he was at Florence, and returned in 
1812 to Bergamo, where he was appointed to 
sing at the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
It is said that he sang at Lodi in 1820. He 
formed two pupils, one of whom was his son, 
and the other Nozzari 

His son, (2) Giovanni (6. 1789; d. 8t. 
Petersburg, c. 1851), long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion in Italy of a great singer, though his 
method of producing his voice was defective, 
and he frequently showed want of taste, abusing 
his magnificent voice, with its prodigious com- 
pass of three octaves comprised within four 
B flats. 

He made his d6but at Brescia in 1810, and 
sang with success at Venice, Naple.s and Milan. 
Ho was engaged at La Scala for the whole of 
1814. In the autumn of that year he was first 
employed by Rossini in his ‘ Turoo in Italia.’ 
Rossini then wrote rdles for him in ‘ Otello ’ 
(1816), ‘Ricciardo e Zoraide ’ (1818), * Er- 
mione * and ‘ La donna del lago ’ (1819). In 
1818 he sang at Rome, Vienna and London, 
Ebers had made overtures to him in 1822, and 
his engagement was on the point of completion 
when he was engaged for seven years by 
Barbaja, who at that time directed the operas 


of Naples, Milan, Bologna and Vienna. Da vide 
appeared in London in 1829, singing, among 
other operas, with Mrs. Wood in Pacini's 
‘ L* ultimo giomo di Pompei * ; but he was 
pasaL He arrived in Paris in the same year, 
fidouard Bertin, a French critic, said of him i 

* It is impossibie lor another singer to carry away an 
audience as he does, and when he will only be simple, 
he is admirable ; he is Dm Rossini of song. He is a 
great singer ; the greatc^c l ever heard.' 

He was singing in Italy from 1831 till he 
retired in 1841 to Naples, where he founded 
a school of singing. A few years later he 
accepted the post of manager at the Opera of 
St. Petersburg, and is said to have died there 
about 1851. j. M. 

DAVIDOV, Charles {b. Goldingen, Cour- 
land. Mar. 17, 1838 ; d. Moscow, Feb. 15, 
1889), eminent violoncellist and composer, took 
his mathematical degree at the Moscow' Uni- 
versity in 1858. Shortly afterwards ho chose 
the mus’cal profession, and studied the violon- 
cello under Schmidt in Moscow and Schuberth 
in St. Petersburg. Composition he studied 
under Hauptmann in Leipzig 

His first appearance in j>ublic was at the 
Gewandhaus, Dec. 15, 1859, after which he 
became leading violoncellist in that orchestra 
and professor at the Conservatorium vice 
Grutzmacher. In 1862 ho was appointed first 
violoncello to the St. Petersburg Opera, and 
shortly afterwards to a professorship at the 
Conservatoire. From 1876-86 Davidov was 
director of this institution, and his reign 
was marked by most benevolent measures in 
favour of poor students. The number of 
scholarships was greatly increased, and free 
quarters found for the impecunious. He made 
his first appearance in London at the Phil- 
harmonic, May 19, 1862, in a concerto of his 
own. In the first edition of this Dictionary 
the foDowing criticism of his ])laying occurs : 

*His tone was expressive, hia intonation certain, 
especially in the hlgiicr registers, hia execution extra- 
ordinary, and tliere is groat individuality in his style.* 

His w'orks include : 

Symphonic Sketch for Orchestra (op. 27) and Orchestral Suite 
(op. 87). For violoDcello : four t'oDcertt>s 0, 14, 18, 81). the 
Russian Fantasia (op. 7), and unnirroiiM small pieces of which the 
best known are ‘ Adieu,' ‘ Solitude ’ and ‘ Am BprioKbrunnen * ; 
rP. Quintet (op. 40), String Quartet (op. 38) and Sextet (op. 35). 
HH Bongs (op. 26) were e>ceedingly popular. Ue aiso wrote an 
»dmlTAble School for th4 Violoncello. 

DAVIDSBCNDLER. see Schumann. Robt. 

DAVIDSON, G. H., a name notable in 
modern days as one of the pioneers of cheap 
music publishing. His early introduction to 
the public was his collection of Charles Dibdin’a 
songSt the first attempt towards a complete 
gathering up to that time. This had the musio 
to the principal songs, and was prefaced by a 
memoir by George Hogarth. It was issued in 
an octavo volume by How & Parsons in 1842. 
Before 1847 Davidson had turned publisher of 
both literary and musical works, his address 
being Water Street, Bridge Street, London. 
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In 1847 he had published his first volume of 
‘ The Universal Melodist,* an interesting work 
in two volumes, the second bearing the date 
1848. This had appeared in parts along with 
a re-issue of the Dibdin Collection. In 1848 
he had changed his p*ace of business to 19 
Peter’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and from here 
did an immense business in the issue of cheap 
and popular music. He purchased the copy- 
right of most of Henry Russell’s songs, and 
published sheet music under the title ‘ The 
Musical Treasury.* About 1856 his principal 
publications, including the above and his 
Russell’s songs, appear to be transferred, and 
are issued with the imprint ‘ The Musical 
Bouquet Office, 192 Holborn.’ So late as 
1859 some few publications bear the name 
‘ Davidson ’ or the old address 19 Peter’s 
Hill. F. K. 

DAVIES, Benjamin Grey, known as Ben 
Davies {h. Pontardawc, near Swansea, Jan. 6, 
1858), a tenor singer, w'as the son of an 
engineer. 

Having learnt the Tonic Sol-fa system, 
the boy had already become a member of a 
choir that comx)cted at an Eisteddfod at 
Carmarthen. He kept his alto voice until he 
was 15 years old, when he sang in Caradog’s 
choir at the Crystal Pala('e ; soon afterwards 
his voice broke, and for five years he earned 
his living m a store at Swansea, until he 
was 20, when, having won a prize at the 
Swansea Eisteddfod on Good Friday, 1877, 
he was enabled to enter the R.A.M., where 
he remained from 1878-80, studying with 
Fiori, and getting much valuable advice 
from Randegger. A performance of the 
‘ Hymn of Praise ’ by the R.A.M, students in 
1879 led to his obtaining an engagement to 
sing the tenor solos in ‘ St. Paul ’ in Dublin ; 
and at another R.A.M. performance, where 
he enacted the garden scene from ‘ Faust,’ 
Carl Rosa offered him an engagement to sing 
regularly in opera. His debut on the stage 
took place at Birmingham in ‘ The Bohemian 
Girl’ on Oct. 11, 1881, in which opera he 
appeared for the first time in London at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Jan. 25, 1882. On the pro- 
duction of Goring Thomas’s ‘ Esmeralda ’ and 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Colomba,’ he sang small parts, 
and filled a more important part in Stanford’s 
‘ Canterbury Pilgrims ’ in 1884, in which he 
appeared with Miss Clara Perry, who became 
his wife in 1885, when both artists left the 
company. In Feb. 1 887 he joined the company 
that was playing Cellier’s ‘ Dorothy ’ at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in which he played 
the part of Geoffrey Wilder for more than two 
years. In 1891 he appeared at the English 
Opera House as Ivanhoe in Sullivan’s opera, 
and as Clement Marot in Messager’s ‘ Basoche.’ 
From the time of his first festival engagement 
(Norwich, 1890) onward, Davies became more 


associated with the concert platform, and for 
many years he was in most constant request 
for the English festivals. He sang at the 
Handel Festival in 1926 with all his old vigour. 
His first visit to the United States in 1893, 
when ho sang at the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
was followed by many others, and his success 
in America was as great as in England. (See 
Mus. T,, Aug. 1899.) M. 

DAVIES, Fanny (6. Guernsey, June 27, 
1861), one of the most distinguished of English 
pianists. 

Her keen musical instincts were developed 
in early years by education chiefly at Birming- 
ham under Charles Fla veil (piano) and A. R. 
Gaul (harmony and counterpoint), but a wider 
course w as begun when in 1882 she entered the 
Leipzig Conservatorium and studied for a year 
under Reinecke, Oscar Paul and Jadassohn. 
In 188.3 she removed to the Frankfort Con- 
servatorium, and her study there for two years 
with Mme. Schumann shaped the course of her 
career. She had arrived at a favourable time ; 
she imbibed from her great teacher all that was 
finest in the tradition and ideals w hich Mme. 
Schumann rex>resented, and returned to her 
owm country to jierpetuate and extend both. 
She made her first appearance in England on 
Oct. 17, 1885, playing at the C’rystal Palace 
Beethoven's concerto in G, a work which has 
alw'ays remained one of her finest interpreta- 
tions. On Nov. 16 following she jJayed for 
the first time at the Monday Popular Concerts 
(St. James’s Hall) choosing as her solo Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, and taking 
jiart in Schumann’s quartet for ])iano and 
strings. In this season (1885-86) she appeared 
with Joachim and Piatti in six ‘ Pojjular ’ 
concerts, and henceforw^ard was particularly 
associated wdth chamber music of the highest 
kind. She introduced Braliras’s opj). 116 and 
117, took part with Muhlfeld in the first x^er- 
formances in England of the clarinet sonatas 
and trio, and with Joachim in the first per- 
formance of the D minor sonata. She made 
an apxiearance at the Philharmonic Society on 
Apr. 15, 1886, wdien Sterndalo Bennett’s con- 
certo in C minor was chosen for her. She 
played in Berlin (Nov. 15, 1887) with Joachim, 
and after giving a recital in Leixizig at the old 
Gowandhaus, she made her first apx^earance at 
one of the regular Gewandhaus concerts (Jan. 5, 
1888), playing the Beethoven concerto in (i 
in the same programme as Lhat in which 
Tchaikovsky conducted his fourth symphony. 

In subsequent years she played much on the 
Continent: at Romo (1890), at the Beethoven 
House Festival at Bonn (1893), when she con- 
tributed the sonata op. 110 and took part in 
the clarinet trio (B flat) with Muhlfeld, at 
Vienna (1894-95), where her understanding of 
Brahms’s music was deex)enod by personal 
! friendship with the composer, and at Bergamo 
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^2897), where she took part in the Donizetti 
Centenary Festival. She made an extensive 
tour in Germany with the singer Gervase Elwes 
(1907),' and more lately (1920 el aeq.) played 
much with the Bohemian String Quartet both 
in Prague and England, with Casals in chamber 
concerts (1911-14) and with his orchestra at 
Barcelona (1923), when she played Beethoven’s 
concerto in G and that of Brahms in B flat. 
It is also worth noting that Miss Davies 
has constantly included music of the old 
English c()mj)()8ers in many of her recital pro- 
grammes, and especially the Virginal Music of 
William Byrd many years before the modern 
revival of that music had taken root. She has 
also sought out and introduced many works by 
modern composers, especially English, Czech 
and Spanish. She was the first to give a piano 
recital in Westminster Abbey (July 1921), and 
this she was able to follow by other piano 
recitals in English cathedrals, notably Win- 
chester and York. Indeed, while possessing 
fine qualities as a pianist, it is as an artist who 
seeks the best in music wherever it may be 
found, and who both in her own playing 
and her teaching puts the ideal of serving 
the art before the estimation of the artist, 
tliat Fanny Davies’s distinctive work has been 
done. c. 

DAVIES, Sir Henry Walford, Mus.D. 
(6. Oswestry, Sept. (>, 1809), professor^ of music 
at University College, Aberystwyth, director 
and chairman of the National Council of Music 
m the University of Wales, is a composer of 
diatinetkm. 

He entered the choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, in 1882, and under Walter Pakbatt 
(q.v.), whose pupil assistant he was (1S85-90), 
he received a thorough grounding in the best 
principles of Anglican church music During 
part of this time h3 held the post of organist 
at the Park Clippel, Windst>r. In 1890 he won 
a compositi<in scholarship at the R.C.M. and 
also became oiganist of St. Anne’s, Soho, a 
church of musical importance in London on 
account of its annual performances of Bach’s 
‘ Passion Music.* Ill-health, however, com- 
pelled him to resign the organistship of St. 
Anne’s for the less arduous one of Christ 
Church, Hampstead (1891-98). At the R.C.M. 
Davies was the pupil of Pariy, Stanford and 
Rockstro, and in 1895 he succeeded the last 
named as a teacher of counterpoint in that 
institution. During those years his com- 
positions in many forms made their mark, 
A symphony, regarded as a promising piece of 
student work, was given at the Crystal Palace 
under Manns. A quartet in E flat for piano 
and strings was played at one of Dannreuther’s 
private concerts (1893) ; ‘ Prospice,’ a setting 
of Browning’s poem for baritone voice and 

1 ReRlmed the profeesonihip 1926, ■while retaining the chalnnan- 
lUp of the National Council. 


string quartet, was sung by Bispham (1896), 
and a cantata, ‘ Herve Riel ’ (Browning), was 
produced at the R.C.M. (1895). 

The year 1898 marked the beginning of 
Davies’s mature career. He had lately taken his 
doctorate at Cambridge when he was appointed, 
after competition, to succeed Dr. E, J. Hopkins 
(q.v.) as organist and director of the choir of 
the Temple Church, and for the next 20 years 
the development of church music, in the special 
conditions which that church offered, occupied 
him constantly. It was a unique work. He 
found there a small professional choir singing 
the morning and evening service according to 
the cathedral tradition, but singing it on 
Sundays only. He raised the standard of 
ensemble singing so that the performance of 
Responses, Psalms, etc., came to be regarded 
as a model ; he was allowed considerable 
latitude in the actual form of the services and 
introduced the practice of singing a cantata 
month 1}’' at the afternoon service. The ‘ Passion 
Mihsic ’ an<l ‘ Christmas Oratorio ’ of Bach 
became regular events of the year ; other 
church cantatas of Bach, certain works by 
Parry and other living composers, were period- 
j ically given; a certain amount of the older 
English polyphonic music was introduced and 
a widely eclectic repertory was established. 
When Davies came to the Temple he was not 
regarded as a virtuoso of tlie organ ; long 
before he left it he had earned a high reputation 
as a performer whose playing of the classics 
was ot that kind which plac*es the interpretation 
of the music first and foremost. His individual 
musicianship showed itself specially in his im- 
provisation and in those accompaniments to 
cantatas, et(’., in which he adapted an orchestral 
score to the style of the organ. In 1908 the 
fine organ of the I’emplo C’hurch (originally 
Father yinith) was entirely rebuilt by Roth well 
under his direction. 

Meantime he entered on his most prolific 
period of composition, and from 1902-12 he 
contributed important works for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, to a number of the 
provincial festivals. The first of these was an 
oratorio, ‘The Temple’ (Woicester, 1902). It 
was not a sucjcess ; it was complained that the 
oratorio form (the subject was the building of 
Solomon’s temyJe) was old-fashioned while the 
musical thought was undoubtedly modem. 
Its qualities, however, were sufficiently arrest- 
ing to bring an invitation from the Leeds 
Festival Committee to compose for their next 
festival. Davies found a subject thoroughly 
congenial to his temperament in the mediteval 
mystery-play ‘ Everj^man,’ and his setting for 
four solo voices, chorus and orchestra was 
produced at Leeds (1904) with a success which 
gave him a notable place in public estimation. 
It was pertormed by almost every choral 
society of the first rank in the British Isles and 
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occasionally elsewhere, repeated at subsequent 
festivals of Worcester (1908), Sheffield (1908) 
and Norwich (1911), and given in Iiondon by the 
London Choral Society and the Bach Choir. 
The subject of * Everyman,* the call of the 
Soul by Death, its purification through pain 
and its ultimate justification through Good 
Deeds, appealed at once to the mystic idealism 
of Davies’s nature and brought from him music 
having an intimacy and sustained power which 
none of his other works on a similarly large 
scale has reached. After this production all 
doors in England were opened to him. He 
composed ‘ Lift up your Hearts,’ a sacred 
symphony, for Hereford (1906), and ‘Noble 
Numbers,* a cycle of choral songs on poems 
by Herrick and Herbert, for the following 
Hereford Festival (1909). ‘Five Sayings of 
Jesus * (Worcester, 1911) was followed by ‘ The 
Song of St. Francis* (Birmingham, 1912), his 
most important festival work after ‘ Everyman.* 
Various orchestral works were produced at the 
Promenade Concerts (Queen*s Hall), and a 
symphony in G was given by the New Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra at a symphony concert in June 
1911. 

Davies had resigned (1903) his position as 
counterpoint teacher at the R.C.M. in order to 
devote his time to composition, but other 
interests proved an increasing distraction from 
this purpose. He conducted the Bach Choir 
(London), 1903-07; also the annual festivals 
of the London Church Choirs’ Association at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. His gifts as a lecturer 
were shown at the Royal Institution, and his 
power of getting into sympathetic touch with 
every kind of audience made him one of the 
most effective judges at popular competition 
festivals all over the country. Early in the 
war he was active in organising music for 
soldiers ; he founded a male-voiced choir and 
arranged folk-songs for camp concerts. In 1917 
he was made Musical Director to the Royal Air 
Force with the rank of major. In 1919 he 
accepted the chair of music in the University of 
Wales, a post which carries with it a wider 
sphere of influence than an ordinary University 
professorship, since it entails the organisation 
of elementary musical education in the schools, 
the training of teachers, conducting and judg- 
ing at Eisteddfodau throughout the Principality. 
He has latterly thrown his whole energies into 
the problems of popular musical education. 
He resigned the organistship of the Temple 
Church finally in 1923, after a period in which 
he was described as * Honorary Organist ’ with 
O. Thalben Ball, who ultimately succeeded 
him as * acting organist.* Davies’s acceptance 
of the organistship of St. George’s, Windsor, 
the appointment to take effect in 1927, gives 
prospect of his return to the sphere of ohuroh 
music. 

In connexion with his educational work 


Davies has produced a valuable series of gramo- 
phone records of short lectures on melody- 
making, and has undertaken a regular course of 
instruction by wireless with the British Broad- 
casting Company. His services to music in 
Wales procured him the honour of knight- 
hood on the retirement of Mr. Lloyd George 
from office in 1922. He succeeded Sir Frederick 
Bridge as Gresham Professor of Music in 1924. 

The measure of Walford Davies’s powers as 
a composer is hardly to be gained from the 
larger works for chorus and orchestra enumer- 
ated above, though each one of those contains 
fine music based on a lofty conception of art. 
A sure instinct in setting the English language, 
and the power of wielding choral voices in 
contrapuntal and massed effects, are qualities 
which he inherited from his master, Parry. He 
never, however, got an equally sure grip on the 
orchestra, and such works as the sacred sym- 
phony ‘ Lift up your Hearts ’ (choral and 
orchestral), and the purely orchestral symphony 
in G, failed on that account. He has expressed 
himself with greater ease, however, in the 
simpler forma, and when relieved of a hamper- 
ing sense of responsibility, his lyrical genius 
shines clear. Songs such as the clown’s songs 
in Twelfth Night, ‘ Orpheus with his Lute,’ 
* Follow your Saint ’ and ‘ Never weatherbeaten 
sail * (Campian) are among the most delightful 
things of this kind, and the two cycles, ‘ The 
Long Journey ’ (written for Plunket Greene) 
and ‘ Songs of a Day * for six voices and small 
orchestra, as well as the earlier set of ‘ Six Pas- 
torales ’ for vocal quartet, strings and piano, have 
a delicacy and charm all their own. The suit© 
for string quartet, ‘ Peter Pan,’ the ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes ’ for vocal quartet, and the ‘ Sacred 
Lullabies * show Davies’s mind at its happiest 
in writing for or about children, and one of hie 
most popular songs, ‘ When childer’ plays,* is 
a little masterpiece of insight into infantile 
psychology. 

His church music, too, is important. The 
services and such anthems as ‘ God created 
man ’ and ‘ Grace to you and peace ’ were 
written for the church services he was directing, 
especially those of the Temple Church, but ho 
has never written a note of what may be called 
merely official church music. He is one of the 
very few composers of to-day who writes for 
the church with the conviction and single- 
minded sincerity of the 16th century, though 
his technical style is grounded in such masters 
as 8. S. Wesley and Parry. As organist, choir- 
master and composer he has exerted the 
strongest influence on the church music of his 
generation. o. 

SOLO VOICES. CHOBUS AND ORCHBBTKA 
1H94. ?7erv4 Rl«l <op. 9). B.C.M. 

1902. xhe Temple (op. 14). Woroeiter Festival. 

1902. Jovial HunUmei) (see Cantatas with I iano Aooompanlmenti 
(op. 11). Windsor and Worcester. 

1904. Kveryman (op. 17). Leeds Festival. 

1900. Lift np ;ronr Hearts (op. 20). Hereford Festival 
1908. Ode on !^e (op. 27). Milton Ceiebmtien, Bow CSnureb 
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1909. Noble Kumben (op. 38). Hereford Feetltrftl. 

1911. Jive Bayingn of Jesus (op, 36). Woroeeter FestlraL 

1912. Bong of St. Francis (op. 36). Bin^ngbam FeetlTal. 

1914. Dante Fantasy (op. 42). Woroester7i920. 

1916. Heaven’s date (op. 47). People's PalaoiL 
1926. Men and Angels. Oloucestcr Festival. 

1926. High Heaven’s King (op. 63). Woreeater Festival. 

OBCHEBTRA 

1904, Overture to Everyman. 

1907. Holiday Tunes {yt. 21), 

1908. Boleniii Melody (fltrlngs, published In various forma). 

1910. P’estal Overture (op. 30). 

191 1. Psrtbeaia Suite (op. 38). 

1911. Hyiophony in O (op. 32). 

1912. Hulte In C ' after ‘Wordsworth.’ 

1914. C'ouversationn for Plano and Orcbestm. 

1923. Memorial Buite. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

SkKVK’ES — 

1899. Evening Service In C. 

1900. Festal E\enlng Service In O (op. 12. No. 1). 

1902. Temple Chant Service in (1 (op. 12, No. 2, small octavo). 

1902. Festal Te Deuin and Jubilate In Q (op. 12, No. 1), 

1910, published 1924. Unaccompanied Sen^ In C. 

Serial Service In F (op. 16). 

1911. Evening Service (Merbeckc). 

Chants for Certain Psalais. 

Antiikmh — 

1892. Out of the deep. 

1898. When C'hrist was bom to earth. 

1899. Walk to Ernmaus. 

1899. And Jesus entered into the Tempia. 

1901. If any man hath not the Spirit of Christa 

1903. ‘W'hatsoever is horn of Ood. 

1908. Oraoe to you and peace (op. 26). 

1916. Let us DOW praise famous men. 

1898. Uod crest.ed man (Motet for Double Chorus and Organ ; also 
arranged for Orchestra). 

1914 Short llequlera. 

1918 Fourteen Spiritual Bongs. 

1901. As with (lladnes.s (Carol). 

1901. The Blessed Birth (Carol). 

Numerous Hymn tunes. 

CHAMBER MUBIC 

1894. Prospice (Browning). Quintet for Baritone Voice and Strings. 
1894. Sonata In 1C minor for Plano and Violin. 

189G. Psalm 23 for Tenor Voice and Ham and String Quartet 
(op. 8), (Plano version onlv puhllahed.) 

1806. Sonata in 1) minor for Piano and violin. 

1897. Six I’astorals for Vocal Quartet, String Quartet and Piano 

(op 16). 

1908-09. Bongs of Nature, for I'olces, Strings, P'lute, Horn and PF. 
(op. 24). 

1909. Suite, Peter Pan, String Quartet (op. 30). 

BONOS 

1898 Six Songs (op .8). 

1906. Six Songs (op. 18). 

Many other single Songs. 

CANTATAS WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 

1902. Three Jovial Huntsmen (with Violin Obbligato) (op. 11). 

(Also arranged for Orchestra ; parts In MS.) 

1907. liumpty Dun\i>Cy 

A Mmy Heart and other Songs and Partsongs (op. 33). 
PAIITSONGS 

Among numerous works of this kind the following are the most 
iTrij)ortant : 

1891. Weep ye no mor» (op. 1). 

1893. Sturdy Rock (A.T,T.B,B.). 

1898. Pour Songs of Innocence (equal voices) (op. 4). 

1898, Hymn before Action (T.T.B.B.). 

1906. Eight Nursery Ilhyin;.M (mixed voices) (op, 19«). 

Nursery Rhymes (H.A.A.) (op. 19A). 

1907. EngUnd’s Plea.xant Land (cycle of Partsongs) (op. 22). 

1908. New Nursery Rhymes (mixed voices) (op. 23). 

1913. Dominu.s lllumlnatio Mea (T.T.B.B.B.) (op. 38). 

1914. These Sweeter Far (op. 39). 

1914. Four unaccompanied Fartoongs (op. 40). 

1914. Three Quartets with Tlano accompaniment (op. 41). 

COMPILATIONS 
1916. Fellowship Song Book. 

191.'). Thirty Songs New and Old, arranged for men's voices. 

1915. Fifty-two Hymn Tunes, arranged for men's voices. 

1916. Thirty-eight Bongs for Camp Oncerts. 

1915. In Hoc Btgnn (Hymns of War and Peace). 

1019. Laus Deo (Hymns of Peace and Thanksgiving). 

1923. Hymns of the Kingdom. 

1923 A Studenta* Hymnal. 

1924 Welsh Festival Music. 

PUBLISHED LECTURES 
Jthf/tkm In Chunk. 

Muslo <n th$ Ckrittlan Ohurth (Chitrch Husle Soofety). 

DAVIES, Marianne and Cecilia, two musi- 
cal sisters. (1) Marianne (6. 1744 ; d . 1792) 
first appeared at Hickford’s Rooms on Apr. 
30, 1751, when she played a concerto for the 
German flute, and a concerto by Handel on 


the harpsichord, besides singing some songs. 
About 1762 she achieved much more repute for 
her skill on the Harmonica (q.v.), then recently 
much improved by Franklin. 

(2) Cecilia (6. 1738 ; d . July 3, 1836) won 
considerable renown as a vocalist. She ap- 
peared at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in Nov. 
1763, and in 1764 {Dublin Journal, 3811). She 
seems to have made her first public appearance 
in London on Aug. 10, 1767, in ‘ some favourite 
songs from the operas of “ Artaxerxes ” and 
“ Caractacus.” ’ 

In 1768 the sisters quitted England and 
went to Paris and Vienna. Whilst there they 
lodged in the same house as Hasse, and goon 
became great favourites at court ; they taught 
the Archduchesses, Maria Theresa’s daughters, 
to sing and act. Metastasio wTote and Hasse 
composed an ode, performed June 27, 1769, 
which was sung by Cecilia, accompanied by 
Marianne on the harmonica. Metastasio, in a 
letter dated Jan. 16, 1772, describes the beauti- 
ful tone of the infitrument, and the admirable 
manner in which Cecilia assimilated her voice 
to it, so as to render it difficult to distinguish 
the one from the other. From Vienna the 
sisters went to Milan, where (Jecilia appeared in 
1771, -with great success, in the opera of ‘ Rug- 
giero,’ written by Metastasio and composed by 
Hasse, being the first Englishwoman accepted 
in Italy as prirtm donna. The Italians be- 
stowed on her the sobriquet of ‘ L’ Inglesina,* 
and confessed her to be superior to any Italian 
singer but GabrielU. She afterw'ards sang at 
Florence. In 1773 the two ladies returned to 
London, where Cecilia appeared at the Italian 
Ojicra in Oct. with the greatest success. She 
sang in Sacchini’s ‘ Lucio Vero,’ on Nov. 20. 
In the following year she sang at the Hereford 
Festival. She subsequently revisited Florence, 
and performed there until about 1784, W'hen she 
returned to England in poor circumstances. 
She sang after her return from Florence at the 
Professional Concert on Feb. 3, 1 787, and made 
her first appearance in oratorio in 1791 at Drury 
Lane, soon after which she fell into great 
poverty. About 1817 she published a collec- 
tion of six songs by Hasse, Jommelli, Galuppi, 
etc. During the last years of her life she was 
assisted by the National Fund, the Royal 
Society of Musicians, etc. (See D.N.B.) 

w. II. H. ; with addns. and corr. by w. B. S. 

DAVIES, Mary (6. London, Feb. 27, 1855), 
mezzo-soprano singer, of Welsh parentage. She 
was taught music and singing by her father, an 
amateur, for over fifty years precentor at his 
chapel, where she made her first appearance as 
a singer at the age of 8. On June 12, 1873, she 
made her d6but in public at Brinley Richards’s 
Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. In the same 
year she gained the Welsh Choral Union Scholar- 
ship at the R.A.M., where she studied singing 
under Randegger, and in 1876 gained the 
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Parepa-Rosa Gold Modal, and in 1877 the Nils- 
son prize. While a student, on Apr. 8, 1875, 
she sang with success in public concerts, notably 
in 1887 at the Philharmonic, on the production 
in London of the third part of Schumann’s 
‘ Faust,’ On Jan. 5, 1878, she made her first 
appearance at the London Ballad Concerts, at 
ivhich concerts she afterwards sang for many 
years as priiuupal soprano vocalist ; on Jan. 
19, at the Popular Concerts, and in the autumn 
at the Worcester Festival. On Feb. 5 and Mar. 
11, 1880, she sang with the greatest success the 
part of Margaret on the produc^tion in England, 
in its entirety, under Halle at Manchester, of 
Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ and on May 21 and 22 re- 
peated the part under the same conductor at 
St, James’s Hall, and for many years under him 
in London, Manchester and elsewhere, in 
1881 she sang the j)art at the Norwich and 
Huddersfield Festivals, and iti 1888 at the 
Richter Concerts. On Nov. 20, 1880, she sang 
with success the part of Mary on the x)roduction 
at the Crystal Palace of Berlioz’s ‘ Childhood of 
Christ.’ 8he was the possessor of a mezzo- 
soprano voice of two octaves and a note from 
b to of limited ])ower but very sweet, always 
perfectly produced and of great charm. In 
1888 she married William Cadwaladr Davies of 
the Inner Temple and North Wales Circuit. In 
1900 Mrs. Davies finally retired from public 
life. Since the death of her husband in 1905 
she has interested herself in higher education 
in Wales, wherein he hud been very acti\ e ; also 
in the Welsh Folk Musical Society, of which she 
is president. In 1916 the University of Wales 
bestowed upon her the degree of Mus.D. 
{honoris causa). A. c. 

DAVIS, John David {b. Edgbaston, Oct. 22, 
1869). At the age of 16 he w^as sent to 
Frankfort-on -Main to learn German, this being 
by way of pre])arati<)n for a commercial career, 
and incidentally entered the Kaff Conserva- 
torium of Music. The following year he went 
to Brussels to learn French ; shortly aft«r this 
he became a member of the Brussels (Conserva- 
toire, studying composition and the piano 
under l^rofessor Zarembski, and later under 
Professor LeojxJd Wallner. He was also under 
De Greef for pianoforte and F. KufTerath for 
counterpoint. In 1889 he returned to Birming- 
ham and took up composition and teaching ; 
in 189.3 he joined the teaching staff of the 
Midland Institute, but in 1904 was compelled 
by ill - health to resign. An opera, ‘ The 
Zaporognes,’ was given in 1903 at the National 
Flemish Theatre in Antwery) under the title of 
* The Cossacks.’ Among his orchestral works, 
some of which have been widely performed, are : 

Symphonic Variatlonn and Fiimle. PnKhicvd at a C’harlcR Wllllaina 
Orchestral Concert, Oneen'a Hall, In 1905, alno at Promenade 
Concerts in Birmingham. 

' The Cencl,’ a symphonic ballade, after Shelley Prfsluwd at 
BlrmtORham, and Riven at rtonmemonth and elsewhere 
' The Maid of Astolat,' sympho Ac poem. I*rrKiijred at Birmingham ; 
subsequently performed at the Albert liall under l.iandon 
Ronald, at Baurnemoutn and Bastbourue, and at LlveriMM)!, 
naderCowea. 


‘ Qermania,' a concert overture. Produced by the BirmlnRhaic 
Festival Choral Society. 

‘Miniatures,’ a suite for small orchestra. Produced by Henry 
Wood at a Promenade Concert, and given under Dan Qodirey 
at Bournemouth. 

Prelude to Maeterlinck’s ’ L’lntruse.' 

‘ Blegy ’ for small orchestra. Antwerp and Birmingham. 

' Bong of Evening,’ for string orchestra. 

• Coronation March ’ for full orchestra in Q minor. A composition 

which received the prize of £100 offered by The ArtUt in 1902. 

Among chamber compositions are : 

Two Ouarteta for strings In O minor and D minor. 

Variations from Bult<; on a Londonderry Air, written by five com- 
posers, f«jr string (juartet. 

• Bung of ICvetdng,’ lor siring quartet or quintet. 

Two Sonatas f«jr piano and \ iolln. 

Piauofoite Sonata in O minor. 

8i\ pieces for piano and violin. 

• Elegy ’ for violoncello and piano. 

Arioso, Uavotfe, and Trio for piano and vdoUn. 

Many idano jdeces and Songs, luid three Partaongs. 

(See B. M. S. Ann.f 1920.) g. s. k. b. 
DAVIS, Thomas, an English compo.ser of 
some degree of merit, who about the middle of 
the 18th century worked for Henry Waylett, a 
publi.sher, of Exeter Change. Of his com- 
positions, Waylett issued two sets of ‘ VI Solos 
for a German Flute or Violin with Bass for the 
Harpsichord,’ ‘ Twenty English and Scotch airs,’ 
and some sols of country dance tunes, one being 
for the year 17.51. F. K. 

DAVISON,' James William (6. London, Oct. 
5, 1813 ; d. Margate, Mar. 24, 1885). He w'as 
a Avriter on music, and for 33 years (1846-79) 
music criti(; to The Times. 

He was educated with a view to the Bar, 
hut forsook that career for music, and studied 
the pianoforte witli W. H. Holmes, and com- 
position with G. A. Macfarren. He made the 
actjuaintanco of Memlclssolin during one of 
his early visits to England, and deepened it in 
1836, when, ineomiiany w ith Sterndalo Bennett, 
he attended the jiroduction of ‘ St. Paul ’ at 
Diisseldorf. He gradually forsook compo.sition 
for criticism. In 1842 lie started the Musical 
Examiner, a weekly magazine which lasted two 
years ; and in 1844 succeeded (L A. Ma(;farren, 
sen., as editor of the Musical Worlds which 
continued in his hands down to his death. 
Davison contributed to the Baiurdny Review for 
ten years, and for long to the Pall Mall Gazette 
and Gra ph ic. But it Avas as musical (*ritic of 7'he 
Times that his influence on music, always of 
the moat conservative kind, w’as most widely 
exer(;i.sed. He married (1859) Arabella God- 
dard ((/.V.), who h.ad been his pupil, and they 
had twT) sons, Henry and (-harles. The fijrmer 
compiled his father’s memoirs, published (1912) 
under the title Fro7n Mendelssohn to Wagner. 

G. ; rev. c. 

DAVY, John (6. Upton Hclions, near Exeter, 
Dec. 23, 1763 ; d. London, Fob. 22, 1824), a com- 
poser now remembered chiefly by one famous 
song, ‘ The Bay of Biscay.’ He M^as articled to 
Jatikaon of Exeter in 1777. Some years after- 
wards Davy obtained employment in the or- 
chestra of Covent Garden 3’heatre and as a 
teacher. After the publication of bis vocal 
quartets, madrigals and sonatas he was engaged 
to sufiply music for several dramatic pieces. 

1 A fuller notice by Grove appeared In former editlose of ihii 

Dictionary. 
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His first essay in this direction was the in- 
cidental music to T. Dibdin’s burletta ‘A 
Pennyworth of Wit ’ (1796). Davy composed 
the music for the following dramatic pieces : 

* What a Blunder I * 1800 ; * Perouse ’ (with J. Moorehead), 1801 ; 
‘ The Brazen Mask ' (with Mountain), 1802 ; * The Cabinet * (with 
Braham and otliers), 1802 ; * The Caflree ’ (with oUiere), 1802 ; 

* Rob Roy,' 1803 ; * The Miller's Maid,' 1804 ; * Harlequin Quick- 

allver,’ 1804 ; ' Thirty Thousand ' (with Braham and Reeve), 1805 ; 
‘Spanish Dollars,’ 1806; ' Harlequin’s Magnet,’ 1805; ‘The 

Blind Boy,’ 1808 ; ‘ The Parmer's Wile ’ (with others), 1814 ; * Rob 
Roy MacRregor,’ 1818 : * Woman’s Will a Biddle ' 1820. Also an 
overture and other mtuic fur Shakespeare’s TrtnprM, performed in 
oonjunctlun with Uie songs of Purcell, Arne and Llnley. 

W. H. W. 

DAVY, Richard (late 15th and early 16th 
cent.), English composer, chiefiy of church 
music, entered Magdalen Collcige, Oxford, 
c. 1483 ^ and was organist and master of 
the choristers there from 1490-92. A ‘ Libri 
computi ’ for 1491-92 at Magdalen contains a 
reference to a payment of 13s. 4d. to 

* Ricardo Davys pro stallo siio, et informacione chori- 
starum, et pro media parte melodie organorum.* * 

In 1497 he was ordained priest, and in 1501 
became chaplain to Sir William Boleyn, the 
grandfather of Anno Boleyn. He was ohaplaiii 
to Sir Thomas Boleyn (the son of Sir William) 
from 1506-15, after which there is no mention of 
him.‘^ An early 16th-century MS. in the Eton 
College Library contains the following 6-part 
motets (hymns to the Virgin) by Davy : 

'In hoTiore summ«* mairls,' ‘ O Domino coll torreque,’ Salve Jeau, 
Salve Regina, Btabat Mater, ' Virgo temi)lum 'rrlnltatis. ’ 

The MS. now only contains 43 oomplet-e pieces, 
but the index shows that it originally (;ontaincd 
97. The missing compositions (cither w'hoUy 
or in part) include four by Davy. Of these 
there is an imperfect ‘ Gaude flore virginali ’ 
and portions of a 4-part Passion for Palm 
Sunday. The latter is interesting, since it is 
almost certainly the earliest example of Passion 
music in England, and is particularty notable 
in that the utterances of the ‘ turba ’ or crowd 
are given to the chorus, whereas the 15th- and 
16th-century tradition w'as that they should be 
sung by an alto. Four of tliese choruses were 
completed, and three others mis.sirig were com- 
posed by R. R. Terry when the Passion was 
jierformed at Westminster Cathedral during 
Holy Week, 1921. Sir R. Terry refers to the 
Passion as displaying * a high standard of 
contrapuntal technique * and as being ‘ expres- 
sive, virile and dramatic.’ Single parts of a 
motet by Davy are in the University and St. 
John’s College libraries at Cambridge, and the 
medius part of another (‘ Virgo templum ’ — 
probably the same as that in the Eton MS.) is 
in the British Museum (Harl. 1709/35). Two 
3-part carols, ‘ Ah blossid Jhesu ’ and * Ah 
my hart remembir,’ are in the Fayrfax MS. 
(B.M. Add. MSS. 5465). The same MS. also 
contains some secular partsongs by Davy : 
the tenor part of ‘ Nowe the lawe is led ’ (a 2), 
and the score of another in 3 parts, ‘ Jhoone’s 

1 W. H. OratUn Flood, Jfia. T.. Aug. 1921. 

3 W. Barclay Squire in Areho'oloffia, voL Ivl. 

3 W. H. Orattan Flood. 


sike ’ — with second section beginning * She 
is my litell praty on.’ j. 

DAWSON, Frederick (6. Leeds, July 16, 
1868), a pianist of ability who studied with 
Hall6, Dannreuther, Klindworth, Pachmann 
and Anton Rubinstein. He was 10 years old 
when his ability to play the whole of ‘ Das 
Wohltemperirte Klavier ’ from memory brought 
him to the notice of Halle. He made his mark 
at the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts 
(St. James’s Hall), the Crystal J\alace, Phil- 
harmonic and other leading English concerts, 
and undertook recital tours in Europe. Having 
studied the works of Grieg with the composer, 
he played the concerto at the Grieg concert 
given by the Philharmonic Society in 1897, and 
introduced both the Brahms concertos in a 
programme conducted by Klindworth at St. 
James’s Hall in 1898. His enterprise in the 
matter of repertory was further exemplified in 
the fact that he gave Mackenzie’s Scottish 
concerto in Berlin in 1902. A pianist in the 
large stylo, his reputation stood high in con- 
tinental cities, especially Vienna and Berlin, 

I though in later years his ai)pearances at home 
I and abroad have been comparatively few owing 
to ill-health. . O. 

DAY, Alfred, M.D. (6. London, Jan. 1810 ; 
d. there, Feb. 11, 1849), author of an import- 
ant Treatise on, Harmony, Ho followed the 
medical profession, practising in London, but 
his pronounced musical sympathies led him to 
study musical theory with remarkable thorough- 
ness, and he formed the idea of making a com- 
plete and consistent theory of harmony. His 
book was published in 1845. 

His analysis of the foundations of classical 
harmony was very elaborate, and out of the 
chaos of rules and exceptions, which clouded 
rather than illuminated the text-books of his 
day, he evolved a system which was sufli- 
eiently convincing to meet with the approval 
of practising musicians like Macfarreii, who 
made it the basis of his methods of teaching. 

Day’s most important contributions to the 
progress of harmonic theory were his division 
of styles into Strict or Diatonic and Free or 
(’hromatic, and his discussion of the discords 
which can be used without preparation. By 
his analysis of harmonies he w as able to develop 
pow^erful arguments in favour of the classifica- 
tion of many chromatic discords under a single 
key system, a simplification of method which 
offered outstanding advantages. This is not 
the place to discuss his hypotheses in detail, or 
to w'eigh the objections that have been taken 
to some of them. There were few theorists 
Avho did not follow him at least some part of 
the way, and his work had a decided influence 
on the generation of teachers w'hich succeeded 
him. G. D. 

DAY, Major Charles Russell (6. 1860* 
d. 1900), an authority on Indian music. 
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H« was the only son of the Rev. Russell Day, 
rector of Horstead, Norwich ; was educated at 
Cheam and Eton, and in 1880 joined the 3rd 
Royal Lancashire Militia. In 1882 he was 
gazetted to the first battalion of the Oxford- 
shire light Infantry, and soon afterwards was 
ordered to India, where he became profoundly 
learned in Oriental music, being instructed 
entirely by native musicians. The result of 
his studies was TM Music and Musical Instru- 
ments of Southern India and the Deccan^ pub- 
lished in 1891. He drew up the very valuable 
catalogue of the musical instruments exhibited 
at the Military Exhibiti<^n in Chelsea in 1890 
(imblished by Eyre & Spottiswoode). He took 
an active part in founding and promoting the 
cause of the short-lived Wind Instrument | 
Chamber Music Sticiety ; he served on the 
English committee of the musical exhibition in 
Vienna (1892), and was invited to form one of 
a committee of advice for the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900. He was gazetted major in 1899. He 
wats mortally wounded in the South African 
war, in the attack upon Cronje at Paardeberg, 
Feb. 18, 1900, while helping a wounded man. 
An interesting obituary notice, by the late 
A. J. Hipkins, appeared in Mus. T. Apr. 1900. 
His collection of Indian musical instruments 
(including a fine vina) and his Indian MSS. are 
now in the South Kensington Museum. M. 

DAY, JoHi? (6. Dunwich, Suffolk, 1622 ; 
d, London, July 23, 1584 — Q,-L,), one of the 
earliest of English musical typographers, began 
printing about 1547 in Holbom, a little above 
the Conduit. He afterwards dwelt ‘over Alders- 
gato beneath Saint Martyns ’ (i.c. in the upper 
room over the gate itself), and subsequently had 
a shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard. He used the 
motto ‘Arise, for it is Day,’ which was probably 
intended as a reference to the introduction of 
the reformed religion as well as a punning 
allusion to his own name. On Mar. 26, 1553, 
he obtained a licence to print A Catechism in 
English with an A B C thereunto annexed, and 
also the works of John Poynet, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Thomas Beacon, Professor of 
Divinity. He subsequently procured a patent 
to be granted to him and his son Richard for 
printing the Psalms, etc. He was the printer 
of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, In 1682 he was 
Master of the Stationers’ Company. He died 
July 23, 1584. The musical works printed by 
Day were : 

SI660. * Certain« notes set forth In foure and three parts to be song 
ut the mornina. Communion and evening praler, verj 
necessary for the Church of Chiiste to be frequented 
and used : A unto them added divers godly pralers A 
Psalmes In the like forme to the honor & praise or Ood.' 

Imprinted at Loudon over AJdersgate beneath B. Martins 
by John Day, 1560. Cum gratia & prlvllegio Regie 
Maiestatis. 

A medius partbook of this edition is in the British Museum 
(K.7.e 7), and a hassns partbook Is in the Bodl. IJh., O. 
(Douce B 248 ). This was reprinted in 1566. with a freah 
title-page containing an engraved portrait of the printer 
and his initials at the bottom, under the new title ' Momii^ 
and Evenyng prayer and Ck)mmunlon, set fortbe in foure 
partes, to be song in Cburohes, both for men and children, 
wi^ dyvers other godly pralers A Anthems, of oondry 
mens doynges. Imputed . 


1560. ' Psalmes of David in Englishe Metre by Thfsnas StemeMU^ 
and others . . .* (see PsAUXa). 

1562. ‘ The whole booke of Psalms collected Into Englysh Msiet 
. . .‘ (see Psaltkr). 

1668. * The whole psalmes in foure partee . . .* (see Pbaltbe). 

1667 (or 8). ‘ The whole Psalter translated Into English metre . . .* 
(see PsALtmi). 

1679. ' The Paalmes of David , . (see Psanran). 

w. H. H. ; rev. j, m*. 

DAZA (Daqa), Esteban (6. Valladolid, mid. 
16th cent.), a Spanish lutenist who published 
in 1576 a book in tablature entitled : 

Librode Musfeaen ctfras para Vihtiela, fntitulado el Farnasso, 
ei) rl qual se hallara toda dluersidad de Muslca, ansi Motetes, 
Bonetos, Vlllanes(.‘as, en lengua Csatellaiia, y otras cosas, como 
Faittaslas del Autor, heoho por Bsteuan Daca, vezino de la uiuy 
inslgne villa de Valladolid. . . . 

Impresso por Dlsgo Fernandez de Cordoua, impremor de su 
Magestad. Aho de 1 [.d.x..xxti . . . en Valladolid. (Bibl. Nac.. 
Madrid.) 

The book is of great interest, since it contains 
transcriptions for the lute of a number of 
Spanish madrigals and villanctcos, the original 
voice-parts being found, in many cases, in other 
printed works and MSS. The following com- 
posers are represented : 

eonnioo oavauos 

6 inadrigala (4 v.), orlgitiAl parte in Medlnaceli MBS. 18,280, end 
an alto jiartbook in the Ui>ra.ry of Sir Percy Wyndham, Peterafleld, 
The word* ut one, ‘ (^nan bienaventurado,' are taken from Oarcilasa 
de la Vega (Eclogue IV.J, one of the gruateat of SpanUh poeta. 

VRAKUIIUO aURaRKHO 

2 madrigals (4 v.), originals in Medinaceli MS., and Ouerreru's 
'C.aneiones y villanescas esplrituales ‘ (Venice, l&fiO). The beauti- 
ful ‘ Prado verds y florldo’ U attributed to Navarro in the 
Meilinaceil MS. 

rUAR RAVARRO 

2 uiadrigAls (4 v.). originals in Medinaceli MS. 

PKDRO orsoSbe 

2 madrigals (4 v.), orlgiital parts unknown. 

JPAR VASqORZ 

8 villanoioos (2 for 4 v. nnd 1 for 6 v.). origiiuil parte in * Be- 
copilaciou de sonetos y vlllancieos a quatro y a clnco de luan 
Vasqoez’ (Sevilla. 1060), in Medinaceli Library. 

VILLALAR 

Madrigal, 'BMtlarecida Juana’ (4r.). printed in Ouerrero’s * Villa, 
uescas,’ in a parody a lo divino : * Bsclarecida Madre.' 

The collection also includes transcriptions of 
a number of anonymous viUancicos for 3 and 
4 voices, besides motets, and an unidentified 
setting of Oarcilaso’s well - known sonnet, 
* Escrito esU en mi alma vuestro gesto,’ as a 
madrigal for 4 voices. There are also several 
fantasias on the Gregorian tones. Daza shows 
less feeling for the possibilities of the lute, or of 
the solo song, than his forerunners Luis Milan 
and Alonso de Mudarra. His ‘ Pamasso * is 
frankly a book of transcriptions of favourite 
music of his day. Examples are given by 
Morphy, * Les Luthistes espagnols.* J. B. t. 

DEACON, Henby Collins (h, London, 1822; 
d, there, Feb. 24, 1890), an eminent teacher of 
singing, studied the pianoforte under Cipriani 
Potter and singing under Mazzuoato. Many of 
the most famous singers of the day passed 
through his hands, notably Sims Reeves, who 
studied his oratorio repertory with Deacon. A 
serious student of the art of singing in all its 
branches. Deacon contributed the majority of 
the articles thereon to the first edition of this 
Dictionary. Moreover, he gave much valued 
help to Sir Morell Mackenzie in the production 
of his book The Hygiene of the Vocal Organa 
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Deacon was an excellent pianist and often ap- 
peared as accompanist at the Monday Popular 
Concerts (St. James's Hall). c. 

DEANE, Thomas, Mus.D. (6. latter half of 
17th cent.), organist at Warwick and Coventry. 
He composed a service and other church music, 
and in 1703 the instrumental music for Old- 
mizon’s tragedy ‘ The Governor of Cyprus.* 
He is said to have been the first to perform a 
sonata of Corelli in England in 1709. Com- 
positions by him for the violin are contained 
in ‘ The Division Violin.* He graduated as 
Doctor of Music at Oxford, July 9, 1731. 

w. H. H. 

DEBAIN, Alexandra FRANgois (6. Paris, 
1809; d. there, Nov. 1877), a keyed instru- 
ment maker, originally a foreman in a piano- 
forte factory. In 1834 he established a factory 
of his own, and distinguished himself by the 
invention of several musical instruments, 
amongst others the Harmonium, or ‘ orgue 
expressif,* patented 1842, Antiphonel (1846) 
and Harmonicorde (1861). His death in- 
volved the disappearance of the factory, but 
the mark of his instruments is now in the 
hands of the firm of Chaperon, Paris. (See 
Harmonium.) 

Bibl. — C oHBTANT FzsRKE. Lw Focteurt d’imtnmefUt d$ muaique ; 
2 m huhlert et la faeture intirumetUale ( 1893 ). 1 ^^ 

DEBORAH, an oratorio by Handel, the 
words by Humphreys ; completed Feb. 21, 
1733 ; first performed at the King’s Theatre, 
Hay market. Mar. 17, 1733 ; revived by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, Nov. 15, 1843. 

DEBRNOV, pseudonym of Seb, Josef (^.t;.). 

DE BUSNE, see Busnois. 

DEBUSSY, Claude Aohille (6. St. Ger- 
main en-Laye, Aug. 22, 1862; d, Paris, Mar. 
26, 1918), the most influential French com- 
poser of his generation and the founder of 
modern musical impressionism. 

Debussy’s family circle, of the normal bour- 
geois type, was in no way specially musical, 
and ho showed no capacity for music until he 
was 10 years old, when his future interests, 
uncertain though they still were, found a first 
recogniser in Mme. Mantet, the mother-in-law 
of Verlaine, with whose poetry he was after- 
wards so intimately associated. He entered 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1873, and remained 
there for eleven years, studying the piano 
with Marmontel and theoretical subjects 
with Guiraud (his chief composition master), 
l.iavignao, Massenet and Durand. For a long 
while the routine work was distasteful to him, 
though from time to time he won various 
prizes and medals for piano, for accompani- 
ment, and for counterpoint and fugue : he 
finally, in 1884, obtained the highest honour 
in the (Conservatoire’s gift, the Grand Prix de 
Rome (for which he had been proxime accessit 
the previous year), with the cantata ‘ L’Enfant 
•Jrodigue.* 


Already, in 1879,^ Debussy had widened his 
interests by a summer’s residence at Moscow 
with the family of an engineer. A residence 
of considerable duration in Italy was required 
of the holders of the Prix de Rome, and 
Debussy duly undertook it ; but, the pre- 
scribed course once completed, he returned to 
Paris and settled down to the composer’s 
career to which (apart from occasional journal- 
istic activities) he confined himself for the 
remainder of his life. Of a very retiring dis- 
position, he never held any official appoint- 
ments and rarely appeared in public, whether 
as conductor or as pianist : he was seen in 
the London concert world twice, conducting 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra on Feb. 1, 1908, in 
his ‘ L’Apres-midi d’un faune * and ‘ La Mer,* 
and on Feb. 27, 1909, in the former of these 
works and the three ‘ Nocturnes.’ Towards 
the end of his life he suffered much from ill- 
health, and composed very little. 

Roughly speaking, we can distinguish three 
successive periods in Debussy’s compositions : 
first, the period of immaturity up to about 
1890, then some twenty years of mature work, 
and then a few final years of uncertainty 
mixed with decline ; though, indeed, the early 
immaturity varies very much. The song 
‘Nuit d’6toiles,* Debussy’s earliest surviving 
composition, is a vigorous bit of work for a 
boy of 14, but its commonplaces are of a 
curiously Teutonic tinge ; ‘ L’Enfant prodigue,’ 
eight years later, is certainly very French, but 
it cannot rank as more than a dexterous 
eclectic exploitation of some of the obvious 
fashions of the moment : but half - way 
between we find such songs as ‘ Mandoline,* 
which says a new thing with great charm, and 
the still more significant ‘ L’Ombre cles arbres 
dans la riviere,’ which speaks its composer’s 
mature idiom though not indeed yet using it 
to any specially noteworthy end ; while there 
is an anecdote that, some two years before the 
Prix de Rome was won, Debussy submitted 
a score (now apparently lost) based on Ban- 
ville’s DiaTie aux bois to his teacher Guiraud, 
who, while expressing strong personal interest, 
discouraged revolutionary ideas as temporarily 
unwise. Student days being past, Debussy 
felt freer to follow personal inclinations ; but 
he was still not sure of his paths. Most of 
the numerous piano pieces up to 1890 are 
only instrumental versions of the facile graces 
of the airs of Azael and Lia in ‘ L’Enfant pro- 
digue,’ nor is there any advance as yet in 
pianistic technique ; but there is no trace 
whatever left of the prize cantata in the two 
works of 1887 which, as prize-winner, he sub- 
mitted to the members of the Institute One, 
a setting for female voices and orchestra of 

• TIiIb Ib the date (flven In the essny on DobUBsy in .Tean-Aubry’s 
La .Vu»iqueet. nations (102*2), The authorities differ, some (in- 
oludinir Jflmi'Aubry himMtf In an eHMay of 1900) dating the Jourury 
to EuBBia after that to Italy. 
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portions of Rossetti’s The Blessed Damozely was 
accepted by them, though with serious 
qualms ; but they definitely rejected as un- 
playable the ‘ Printemps ’ symphonio suite, 
less polished but still more unusual, and fore- 
casting in many technical details the orchestral 
masterpieces of the succeeding years. 

With the five Baudelaire songs (1890) 
Debussy entered on his mature period. It 
was not one of fixation — in some fields his 
development went on, in others it fell back a 
little : but all through there is the same 
masterful technique, specialised indeed, but 
as solidly founded as any composition tech- 
nique, even of the greatest men, has ever been. 
The chief landmarks for the first ten years are 
the string quartet in G minor, the ^ L’Apres- 
midi d’un faune ® prelude and the three 
‘ Nocturnes ’ for orchestra, and the ‘ Chansons 
do Bilitis ’ ; for the latter ten years, the opera 
‘ Pelleas et M61isande,* the orchestral suite ‘ La 
Mer,’ the best of the Verlaine songs and the 
settings, both solo and choral, of the poems of 
Villon and Charles due d’ Orleans, and such 
piano pieces as the ‘ Estampes ’ and ‘ Images ’ 
and the first set of Preludes. The dividing- 
line may perhaps best be drawn between the 
two sets of Preludes,^ and then come the few 
final years of mixed achievement, showing at 
times some of the old certainty and also some 
tentative exploration of new fieldff, but, in the 
main, evidences of a stiffening mind and 
failing powers. 

Debussy’s piano music has probably done 
most towards the wide extension of his fame 
among the generality of music-lovers ; and it 
is indeed, in its mature forms, very typical of 
his genius. Technically ho is the inventor j 
(so far as any individual can claim such a title) ! 
of a new pianism ; he demands from both the \ 
fingers and the feet of his interpreters (as well 
as from their rhythmical sense) all sorts of 
refinements previously unexploited, and his 
influence has been amazingly fertile — no com- 
poser in musical history has taught the pianist 
more new and permanently valuable things. 
The non - technical influence is less steady. 
Not infrequently, as for example in ‘ Et la lune 
descend sur le temple qui fut ’ or ‘ Brouillards ’ 
or ‘ Feux d’artifice,’ Debussy seems merely to 
brood on j^roblems of harmony and colour in, 
so to speak, an intellectual vacuum, and most 
(though not indeed all) of the Studies — his 
latest piano works — seem musically overmuch 
concerned with the narrow matter in hand. 
But the outstanding things — ‘ La Soiree dans 
Grenade,’ ‘ Reflets dans I’eau,’ ‘ Poissons 
d’or,* ‘ The snow is dancing,* ‘ The little 
shepherd,* * Les fees sont d’exquises danseuses,’ 

* Bruyeres,’ and the masterpieces that form a 
good two-thirds of the first set of Preludes and 

1 AccorditiK to JMn-Auhry. the Boennd aet datea, like the flrat, 
from 18)0 ; but they were not publiahed till ISia 


reach their climax in the noble ' La Gathedrale 
engloutie * — show how versatile his imagination 
at its best could be. It is not indeed ( ‘ Bruydres * 
and ‘ La Gathedrale engloutie * apart) large- 
scale work for the pianist accustomed to deal 
with the emotional and intellectual tasks set 
him by the older classics ; it is rather, to speak 
analogously, a gallery of beautiful sketches 
ready for him to paint with all the subtlest 
colours at his command. The word atmo- 
sphere is now continually on our lips in talking 
either of performance or of the music per- 
formed ; it is to Debussy, wellnigh exclusively, 
that we owe the conception. 

Debussy’s finest other instrumental work — 
the orchestral ‘ L’Aprcs - midi d’un faune,* 

‘ Nuages * and ‘ Fetes,* and the string quartet 
(in its first three movements) — dates from the 
decade before the outstanding piano pieces and 
took the lead in establishing his reputation ; 
here again he taught performers a new tech- 
nique that now serves them every day, and a 
new outlook on very beautiful and (for the 
moment) very strange things. Later on he 
seems to have taken more lively interest in 
other departments — though ‘ Iberia is a 
notably brilliant amifiification of the moods of 
i ‘ La Soiree dans Grenade ’ : ‘La Mer * seems 
; like a rather tired version of ideas more freshly 
expressed in the ‘ Nocturnes,* and in the latest 
chamber music, in spite of the dignity of the 
first movement of the violoncello sonata and 
the quiet charm of much of the sonata for flute, 
viola and harp, it is often, as Andre Suares 
says,* ‘ la douleur qui parle.’ In 1912 the 
fashion of the moment induced Debussy to 
write for the Russian Ballet ; ‘ Jeux * is a 
lengthy work with rather larger structures 
than he normally employed, but musically it 
comes to little. 

In his songs (always duets for voice and 
piano on level terms) Debussy is rather less of 
a definite innovator, conditioned as he is by 
the particular words and by the general literary 
culture always very powerful with French 
composers. We can see three separate stages 
of what may be called the very high-class 
sentimental song in ‘Romance* (1887), 
‘ Green * (1903 or earlier) and ‘ Je tremble en 
voyant ton visage* (1910) ; only the last of 
these has, in every bar, the perfectly mature 
harmonic framework, but all — very beautiful 
songs in their several ways — have the same 
kind of emotional outlook, which they share 
in common with much other French work. 
The most individual of his ‘love songs* are 
probably the first two of the ‘ Chansons de 
Bilitis,* the very sensitive ‘ La Flute de Pan * 
and the passionate ‘ La Chevelure * ; but other 
types of words generally produce more purely 
persona] moods. From the Baudelaire and 

S Supplement to La Revue muMictUe (Dec. 1920) *, Suarde'e 
lengthy easuy hae been eepanitely reprinted. 
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Verlaine songs there stand out the grave 
' Recueillement,’ the weirdly tragic * Colloque 
sentimental,* and the varying humours of 
‘ Fantoches,’ ‘ Chevaux de bois ’ or ‘ Le Faune ’ ; 
the old-world poems of Charles duo d’ Orleans 
(some set as solo songs and some chorally) 
evoke the freshest and most open-air music 
Debussy ever wrote, and he reached his climax 
as a song composer in the three splendid Villon 
ballades, which express the most opposite 
emotions with equal subtlety and power. 

Debussy’s important works for voices and 
orchestra are three, one from each of the 
periods. ‘ La Damoiselle 61ue,’ though its 
style is slight and not always quite sure of 
itself, is a work of singular virginal beauty, 
perfectly fitting the rather inadequate trans- 
lation of Rossetti’s j)oem ; it seems to forecast 
developments that never occurred. A quarter 
of a century later there is the elaborate music 
to d’Annunzio’s Le Martyre de Saint S^oif- 
tierif aiming at all sorts of things new and 
old, but, practically always, sounding like the 
work of a tired man. And in between comes 
Debussy’s largest and, with all its inequalities, 
most completely self-reveaUng achievement, 
the lyrical drama to Maeterlinck’s Pelleas et 
MHisande, Apart from the superbly sure 
and economical craftsmanship, it is one of 
the great landmarks in the history of opera; 
it is the summit of musical impressionism, 
catching every faint nuance of the words, 
always suggesting rather than saying, but 
always tense and direct, and full of throbbing 
beauty. 

Speaking of Debussy’s work as a whole, we 
may say that his harmonic methods were a 
very individual amalgam of the new and the 
forgotten old. On the one hand lie was greatly 
attracted by the combinations of the higher 
overtones, by chords of the ninth and their 
derivatives treated as primaries, and in par- 
ticnilar by chords whose component notes are 
separated by whole tones ; on the other hand 
he often threw back to the ecclesiastical modes 
and still further to the diaphony in parallel 
fourths and fifths of a thousand years before. 
The resulting idiom had very rich possibilities 
within its sphere ; but, as his inferior pages 
show only too well, its limitations were rigidly 
definite. Much of his vocal writing in its 
technical aspect is essentially the Wagnerian 
inelos in a French dress, and in ‘ Pelleas * (enor- 
mously more reticent though it is) there is 
much of the technique of * Tristan ’ or the ‘ Ring ’ 
in contrapuntal texture and in the subtle use 
of leading motives. The Russian comiioaers 
he greatly admired, but they affected his style 
only very indirectly ; more noteworthy is the 
influence, on his piano music in particular, 
the cool, collected, dainty filigree work 
of the 18th-century French claveciuists. His 
was a multiple personality, liable to out- 


bursts of a sort of posing freakishnoss ' and 
curiously capable now and then ® of feeling 
le beeoin de encanailler^ in elegant fashion ; 
but in the main it was quietly voluptuous, 
sensitive in an altogether exceptional degree 
to new delicate subtle types of beauty, and 
caring little for other things. But, at the end, 
we cannot leave under the name of voluptuary 
the creator of ‘ La Cathedrale engloutie ’ and 
the scene of Mclisande’s death ; his world may 
have been small, but in it he was a great man, 
and sometimes he saw beyond. 

Debussy’s journalistic productions, though 
slight in texture, may be read with considerable 
interest ; they turn phrases very happily, and 
there is plenty of sober good sense under their 
wit and irony. The words of his ‘ Proses 
lyriques ’ show also that he could imitate 
skilfully the symbolist poets of his intellectual 
circle. 

I’he following list of Debussy’s compositions 
is based, with a few modifications and ampli- 
fications, on a list (to which the writer desires 
cordially to express his indebtedness) printed 
in the appendix to G. Jean - Aubry’s La 
M unique et le^ nations (J. & W. Chester, 1922). 
The dates given by Jean - Aubry are not 
those of publication, which are very often 
misleading, but, as far as possible, those of 
composition ; he observes, however, that for 
the early works (particularly, up to 1890 or so, 
those for piano) they must be regarded as 
merely approximate. A letter that he prints 
from the composer to himself (written in 1907) 
makes it plain that Debussy’s own chrono- 
logical memory was very vague. 

LIST OP WORKS 

1876 SoMg- • Nult, ilVtolles’ (Tli. fie BHiiville). 

1878. Souge; ‘ Bt'AU soJr’ (Paul Bout get) ; ‘ Fleurs lies bWs’ (Girofl). 

1880. SungB * Mauiioliue’ (Verlaine) ; • L’Oiiibre dea atbies dana la 

nvif)re’8 (Vcrliunel. 

1884. (^.iiitata {'Scdiie Iviuiiio’) lor aoli, chorus and orchestra 
■ L’ Enfant prod Jgiie (E. Oulraiid). 

1886. Synipboiiic poem lor orohealra, ‘ Aluianzor' (alter Heine). 

1887. Syinphonie suite for oivliesirit. ‘ I'l iiiteinps.’ 

„ * Po^iue lyrique’ for female voices (solo and chorus) and 

oicbeatra : ‘ La Damoiselle <)lue ' (Rfissetti). 

,, Tbif^ songs. ‘La Belle au bol.s dormant.' * Voioj que le 
printenips.’ ' Payaige sentiinentale’ j songs; ‘ Les Cltxihes ‘ 
(Buurget), * Romance ' (Houigeti. 

18iW. Two Arabestiues for pl.mo. 

1 „ • Petite sintf' ’ for piaiioduet. (' En Ikateau,' ‘ CorWge.’ * Menuet.* 

I ‘Ballet 'I 4 

1888. Kantaisio for piano ami orchestra. 

IWW. Pur pifuio; ‘Suite luMgauifwiqiie’ C PrcSlnde,’ ‘Mennet,’ 
Tl.iir de lune,' ‘ Piissepietl ') . ‘ Ballade slave ’ ; ' ROverie’ ; 
'Valse roiiiautique ' ; ‘Nocturne’, ‘Danse (Tarautelle 
styrienuei.' 

Five songs (Bandelaire'l • ‘ Le Balcou.’ ‘Harmonle du solr,’ 
‘la* .let d'eau,' ‘ Reciudllein uit.’ ‘ Mort des amaiits.' 
N«*, 3 also with orchestra. 

1881. Ma/urka for phino. 

„ • Scottish March on a Populai Tune (The Karl of Roes’s March),’ 

for orcliestra. 

,, Bongs: ‘Dmib le Jardin’ (Paul Oravollet), ’lies Augelus* (O. 
Le Roy) ; three songs (Verlaine) - ‘Ia Mer est plus belle,’ 
* 1/6 Son du cor s’afflige,’ ‘ L’Kchelf»nneinent des haies.’ 

1892. Songs ; * Pfiies galaiites ' ( Verlaiuei— ‘ En sourdine,' ‘ FanUxdies. 

’(’lair do luoe.' 

1893. Quartet for striiigai 


( Such as, for example, the use of the English la.ngnage (not 
iilwHvs iierfectly expressed, r g. ‘Serenade the doll’) merely 
ns something chie ; or the childish natioiuillsm plus I8tb- 
t*entury tyiaigraphv of the tltle-pnges of the late aonataa. 

s K.if. ’General La vine — eccentric.' 

3 Written ‘ vers 1880' (G. Jean-Aubry, Ln Muxigue et U* neaiont, 
p. ftOl 

4 PubllBbed on Feb. 12. 1889: the date of 1904 given by Jeea* 
Aubry is presumably a misprint. 
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Eclogrna for orchestra ; * Prelude & I'Aprds-uiidi d*im laune ' 
(after Mallanud). 

1BU4-95. Simgs: *Pruaea Ijrriquea’ (Claude DebuMy) — * De rAre,' 

* Ue grAve,’ ‘De fleura,' ‘De solr/ lfo». 2 aud 4 also with 
orchestra. 

1898. Bongs: 'Chansons de Billtls' (Pierre Louys)— * La FI Ate de 
Pan,' 'La Chevelare,’ * Le Tombeau dea NaTades.' 

1S87-99. Incidental music to ‘Rui Lear.' 

Three * Nocturnes ' for orchestra : * Nuages.' * PAtes,’ ‘ BlTAnes.* 
1901. * Pour le piano’ i' PrAlude,’ ‘ Barabaude.’ ‘Toccata*). 

1892-190^. Lyrical drama, ‘ Pelldae et Mi'iHcutude' (Maeterlinck). 
1888-1903. Biz songs (Verlaine): Nos 1*3, ‘ Ariettas oublidM’— 

' C'est I’eztane,’ ’ 11 pleure dan't itiuii (xeur,’ ‘ L’Ombre des 
arbres dans la rlvlAro ’ |No. 3 <)ates from 1880 : see above]; 
No. 4, * Paysa^iteH belgns — Chevaux de boia’; Nob. 
•Aquarelles’— ‘Green,’ ‘Spleen.’ [Published under the 
general title of * Aiicttos nubliees.'] 

IIHW. For piano; three * Estauipes ’— ‘Pagotles,’ ‘La 8olr<ie dans 
Grenade.’ * JardJns sous la pluie ' ; ' U'un cohler d’esqulNses.* 
190A Bongs: ‘FAtes galanb-s' (Vorhune), swond series— ‘Lea In- 
genus,’ * Le Fatins,’ ’ Colloque sentimental ’ ; thret. ‘ Chansons 
de France ’—Rondel, ‘ Le teuijM u laissiA sou niauteau’ 
(Charles d«ic d’OrlA'ius), ‘La Grofcte’ (Tristan Lherniitte), 
Rondel, ‘Pour ce que Plaisance est morte' (Charles due 
d’OrWans). 

H ‘ DauHes ‘ (* danse saerde,* * dan>-e profane *) for chromatic harp 
and string orchestra. 

,, For piano: ‘Masques'; ‘ L’isle Jnyeuse.' 

1903-0.^ ‘La Mer,' tbiee symphonic sketches fur orchestra: 'De 
I'aube k midi snr la inor,’ ‘Jeuz de vague,’ ‘Dialogue du 
vent ot de la mei-,' 

1905. Three ‘Images' foi piano: ‘Reflets dans I’eau.* ‘Honimage k 
Rameau,’ ‘Mouvement.’ 

1907. Three ‘Iinageti’ for piano, second set: ‘Cloches A travers les 

fL-ullles,' ‘ Et la luue descend sui le temple qni fut,’ 

• Poissons d'or.’ 

1908. ‘Children's Comer* suite for piano: ‘Doctor Gradus ad 

Pai-uassum,' ‘Jimbo's lullaiiy,' t Serenade for the doll.’ 
‘The snow Is dancing,’ ‘The little shoijherd,' ‘GolUwogg’s 
cake-walk.’ 

,, Three songs for chorus of mixed voices, anuocuinpaiiled 
(Charles due d’Orldaiis) • Dleii I qu’ll la fait bon regal der.’ 

' Quaud J'ay ouy le tabouiili,' ‘ Yver, vous n'estes qu’un 
villain * [No. 2 Is for contralto solo with choral accompaui- 
nientj. 

1909. Three ‘Images’ (thud set), for oicheatra: ’ digues,’ ‘Iberia,’ 

* Roudes de printemps.’ 

,, * Hotnmage A Haydn,' for ))iiino. 

1910. Rhapsody for clarinet and oichestra ; ‘ Petite piAce ’ in B flat 

for clarinet and pwno 

,, Three Uallades (Fraiivois Villon) for voice and piano, also 
with orchostra — ‘ H.llade de Villon (i s'.anys,’ ‘Ballade que 
feit Villon A la reqiicsto de an niAre i>our prier Nostre- 
Dame,’ ' Ballade des feiumeH de Paris,' ' Le Pmmenoir des 
deux nm.ints’; three Hoiigs (Tristan lihermtUn— ‘ AupiAsde 
oette grotte sombre' [Ideutfcal with ‘I^ grottc’ of HW4, 
sue aViove], 'drois mon conaeil, chAru CUtnAue,’ * Je tremble 
en voyant Ton vistge.’ 

„ For piano • ’ l.a plus que lonUi,' valse ; ‘ La Bolte A joujoux,’ 
ballet for children; twelve ‘Preludes’ (first set! — ‘Din- 
seuses de Dolphes.’ ‘ Voiles,' ‘Lc Vent dans la plaine,’ * 1^ 
sons et les paifuins tournunt dans Pair du soir,' ‘Les 
CollIncH rl’Anacnprl,’ 'Des pas sui la neige,’ ‘(’e qu’a vu 
le vent d'Ouest,’ ’ Ija Fille aux cheveux de lln,’ ‘ La SArAiiade 
Intenoinpiie,’ *Ija I'athMrale engloiitie,’ 'La Danse de 
I'Uck,’ ‘ Minstrels’; twelv e • Prchulcs ’ (si'Condsct) — ‘ Brouil- 
lards,' ‘FetiiJles mortes,’ * l^apuerta del Vino,’ ’ Lea fAessont 
d’ezquises daiiBeuses,’ •BruyAres,’ ‘Geiieial Irvine — 
eccentric.’ ‘ Terrasse des audiences du clalr de luiie,’ 
‘Oiidliie,' ‘Hcuniiiage A 8. Pickwick, Esq., P.P.M.P.C,,’ 
‘Ciuiope,’ ‘ lies Tierces alterneAs,’ ‘ Feux d' artifice.’ 

1911. Incidental music to ‘ Ijo Martyre de Saint SAbastieu’ 

(Gabriele d’Annuiizio). 

1912. ’.Teux,’ ballet; ‘Khainnia,’ 'lAgende dansAo ‘ 

,, Piece for solo flute, as incidental music to ‘Psyche’ (Gabriel 
Moiirey). 

1913. Three songs (MallarmA) : ‘ Soupir,’ ‘ Placet futile,’ ' Eveiitall.’ 

1914. • Berceuse hAroT(|ue ' for piano, also for orchestra. 

1915. Bong - *N(i«l des enfnnts qui n’out plus de malaons’ (Claude 

Debussy ). 

‘ En bljinc et nolr,’ three pieces for two pianos. 

,, rtix ‘Kpigr.iphes Hutiques' for piano duet; ’Pour iim»quer 
Pan, djeii du vent d'AtA,' ‘ Pour un tombeau sans nom,’ ‘ Pour 
que la nuit soit propicc,’ ‘Pour la danseose aux crotivles,’ 
‘ Pour r^gvptlenup,’ ‘ Pour remercler la pluie au matin.' 

„ Twelve • Etudes ' for piano solo, dedicated to the meiuoiy of 
Chopin. 

„ Sonata for violoncello and piano. 

191f5. Sonat'i for flute, viola and harp. 

1916-17.2 Sonata for violin and piano. 

Debussy edited for Messrs. Durand the com- 
plete piano works of Chopin and also Bach’s 
sonatas for violin and piano : he transcribed 
Schumann’s ‘ Am Springbninnen ’ for piano 
solo, Saint-Saens’s ‘Caprice surles airs de ballet 
de VAlceste de Gluck ’ for piano duet, Schu- 
mann’s six ‘ Studies in canon form, op. 66,’ 


f Harold Bauer told the writer that Debussy, though sneured 
(before puhllcatloni of his error, insisted that Jlmbo, not Jumbo, 
was the famous elephant’s real name. 

2 ‘Hiver, 1916-17’ Is the date iusorlbed on the music: than ta 
nothing dating from the laat twelve menttaa of Dabuaay'a Ufa. 


Saint-SaSns’s second symphony in A minor, 
ballet airs from £tienne Marcel, and ‘Intro> 
duction and rondo capriocioso,* and Wagner’s 
overture to ‘ Der fliegende Hoil3,nder ’ for two 
pianos, and Nos. 1 and 3 of Satie’s ‘Gymno 
p^dies * for orchestra. 

His literary works consist of contributions 
(54 in all) to La Revue blanche (Apr. - Deo. 
1901), Oil Bias (Jan. -June 1903), Musica 
(Oct, 1902, May 1903), Le Mercure de France 
(Jan. 1903), La Revue bleue (Mar., Apr. 1904, 
June 1906), Le Figaro (May 1908), Comoedia 
(June 1908, Nov. 1909, Jan. 1910), Le Paris^ 
Journai (May 1910), (Nov. 1912-Mar. 

1914) ; he also wrote a preface to Pour la 
musique fraru;aise (1917). A considerable 
number of the articles contributed to La 
Revue blanche and Oil Bias were collected with 
his sanction, and posthumously published 
under the title of Momitur Croche antu 
dilettante (Dorbon, 1921) ; ‘ Monsieur Croche * 
is an imaginary interlocutor invented for 
dramatic purposes. 

The Debussy literature is as yet small in 
extent, and most of it is slight in quality. 
Attention may specially be directed to the 
elaborate Supplement to La Revue musicalc 
(Dec. 1920), containing detailed essays on 
various aspects of the composer’s life and 
music by Jean-Aubry, Cortot (a very inter- 
esting discussion of the piano works), de Falla, 
Godet, Inghelbrecht, Laloy, Peter, Suares, 
etc., and to the essay in Jean - Aubry’s 
La Musique et les nations (1922) : among 
English publications mention may be made 
of Ernest Newman’s valuable articles in the 
Musical Times (May and Aug. 1918), and of 
some pages of luminous criticism in J. D. M. 
Rorke’s A Musician's Pilgrim's Progress 
(1921). E. w. 
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DECANI, see Cantoris. 

DECLAMATION. DECLAMATORY. Both 
these words imply a condition of things in 
which the words are of primary, the music ol 
secondary, importance. They are used in 
several special sensea 

(1) ‘ Exclamatory ’ music, whether in opera 
or not, is always more or less dramatic ; in 
moments of excitement, of anger, or even of 
rapture it is the custom to allow the voice to 
approach near the confines of speech as dis- 
tinguished from song, and to abandon the pure 
vocalisation which is generally associated with 
lyrical utterance. Thus the ‘ declamatory * 
and * lyrical * styles are often opposed to each 
other in ordinary parlance. The contralto part 

2 The Joarnkl of ttio Farit aootion of tat lattruational Mutw 
BooUtjr. 
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in ' Elijah,* for example, requires both styles, 
the former for the air * Woe unto them ’ 
and the scene of Jezebel, the latter for * O rest 
in the Lord.* 

(2) " Declamation * is often used as the 
equivalent of the German ‘ Melodram ’ (see 
Melodrama). 

(3) For * Declamation ’ when used to describe 

the correct adjustment of musical and literary 
accent, see Accbittuation. m. 

DECRESCENDO, decreasing — ^the opposite 
of crescendo — consists in gradually lessening the 
tone from loud to soft. It is also expressed by 
dec., decresc., and by the sign 

DEDEKIND, (1) Constantin Christian j 
(b. probably Reinsdorf, Anhalt-Cdthen, Apr. 2, 
1628 ; d. Dresden, 1697). His father, Stephan 
{d, 1636), was pastor of Reinsdorf. Constantin 
was a pupil of Christoph Bernhard (vice- 
Kapellmeister in Dresden, appointed cantor in 
Hamburg, 1664). 

From 1654 he was a member of the Dresden 
Hofcapelle ; in a 1663 list of the ‘ Choralisten * 
his name appears among the basses. From 
1666 to about 1676 ho was Konzertmcister, 
which meant at first that he was to direct the 
‘ kleine deutsche Musik ’ in the Schloaskircho ; 
but later on the capelle was divided, the Italian | 
singers were placed \inder the Kapellmeister, the I 
German singers, cantor and organist under 
the Konzertmcister, He was a member of the 
Elbischen Schwanen-Orden, and took the pseu- 
donym of Concord, usually written ‘ Con Cor D ’ 
or ‘ Con Cor Den,’ as in the volume of poems 
‘ 1681 Jahres ausgegilben von Con Cor Don.’ 

held the position of Steuer-Einnehmcr (col- 
lector of taxes) in Meissen and the Erzgebirge. 
Judged by the number of his works, he was 
very popular both as poet and composer at 
the Dresden court. He was said to be par- 
ticularly successful in arranging the words for 
sacred musical dramas, such as : Neue geisUiche 
Schauspiele, bequemt zur MuMk (Dresden, 1670 
and 1676, 8vo) ; Frevden- und Trauerapiel iiher 
die Geburt Jem (Dresden, 1670, 8vo) ; Heilige 
Arbeit iiber Freud und Leid der aUen und 
neuen Zeit, in Musik hequemten Schauspielen 
aTigewendet (Dresden, 1676, 8vo) ; Altes und 
neues in geistlichen Singspielen vorgestellt 
^Dresden, 1681, 8vo). The letters K. g. P. and 
K. S. C. after his name mean * Kurfurstlicher 
gekrdnter Poet * and * Kurf. Sachsischer 
(^oncertmeister ’ ; they occur in the title-page : 

D«a Dnrchltnclitig Hoohgcbohrnen PttMten, Rerrn Prledrieh 
Wllhelmn, dcs JujiRern Heraogs ra Sachsen ellftcn Gebuhrta-Tiw, 
1M7, mlt dnem Slnga-Spieto . . . ron C. C. Dcdckindexx. K. g. F. 
und K. 8. C. Dresden, 4io. 

LIST OP WORKS 

1. J. Katzens Aeliem • Spiegel atw dewolben Holiandischetn 

gehooohdcQiaehet durch C. 0. D., 1664. Dreeden, 8to. — * Zuiilagen 
nach ihrer eigenen Zuatimmunge/ with the mnnlo. In one Tomme 
with ' J. Kateens Maaanieaa u. Sofbnleba ’ and * HoU&ndlacher Bh^ 
Betrug ’ gehoochdeutachet durch C. C. D. lAter edition! in 1668 
and 1606. , , , 

2. a C. D. Churf. BOohs. Hoftnxwlci Aelbinniache Muaen-Lueyn 
160 uniereehledUoher berdhiater Poeten auaerlenener, mlt anmuthl- 
gen Melodlen beeeelteu Ltiet> Eluen- Zuobt- nod TQgend-I.iiedan> 
Beetehcnd. Dreeden, WoUgang Beyferien, 1687, obi. 4ta Four 
fWta in <NM ToluBBi, the mdiodiee by C. C. D. At the be gtnn i ag » 


letter wm printed from Heinrich Schfltz (KurfOretl. Kapellmeister in 
WeioMnleb), to O C. D. * gekronter Poet,’ elating that he conaldered 
both poetry and mudc well worthy of publication ; dated Sept. 2, 
1667. Another edition : ‘ Darlnnen 176 der beHten Dlchi-Mefstern 
anmuthige Zucht- und Tugend-Lloder uuter anstHudige Alien gelegt.’ 
Ldpdg, Oeorg Hdn. Froman, 16G5. 

3. Qeletliche EnUinge in dnstunmlgen Concerten geeetzt. Drea 
den, Seyfert, 1662. 

4. Die dobpelte BangzAlle worinnen XXIV. Daviditiche Fsalm- 
sprOehe in einatimmiger Partitur nach alien Sachttnunniflchen und 
heutiger Capell-Manier enthalten. Leipzig, Chriatiaii Kirchner, 
1663. fol. 

6. Davidiflche geheime MuHik-Kanuner, darlnnen XXX. Psalm- 
sprtlcbe enthalten. Dreitdeu, Seyfert, 1663, fol. Another edition. 
PrankforL Caapar Wkchter, 1666, fol. 

6. StluKef Miindel-KUrneu crates und zweites Pfund von auspie- 
k&rneten Salomonischen Liebes-Worten in XV. Oesangcu init Vuhr- 
Zwischen- und Nach-H 5 )ielen auf Violinen zubereitet. Dresden, 
Seyfert, 1664, fol., 2 vole. Another edition : Erstes und anderes 
Pfund eilaaer von Jeeue Liebe, wie auch erstes und anderes Pfund 
bittere von Jesus Leiden handelnder Mandel-K&rnen, diese mil 
3 Violen, jeue mit 2 Violinen und einem Pagottr>, zu den a user* 
leeensteo poetischeu Lledem viei'stimmiggesetzt, mit vor- zwisohen 
und nach-Bpielen. Frankfort, Caspar Whchter, 1666, fol. and 4to 
(Gohler.) 

7. Aelbanlans weitester Hlrtenknabe Filareto. Dresden, 1666. fol. 

8. Da\1dlsches Uaxfen-Bpicl d. i. der ganzs Psalter, In neue Tileder, 
nach denen evangelischen Klrcheniuelodien abgefasst, und mlt 
etKeueu wohlklingenden Gesangweisen versehen. Frankfort, t'aspar 
WAchter, 1665. 

6. Belebte oder mchbare MyiThen>Bl&tter das sind zwelstimmig 
beaeelte heilige Leidens-Lieder Dresden, Seyfert, 1666, fol., pp. 62. 
U C. D. described the^e duets as ‘ nleht so gahr gemeine, sondem mit 
Kunst-ahrtigen, und Wort-niAsslgen Melodien vrrsehene Lledcr' 

(* not ordinary songs, but provided with artistie. melodies suitable 
to the words ’). 

10. Davidischer Harfenschall mit schUneu Melodeien gezieret. 
Frankfort B. C. Wust, 1670, J2mo. 

11. C. C. D.’s KuhrfOrstl. S&chs. beBiallten dcutachen Conoert- 
Heisters sonderbahrer Beelen-Freude, Oder kleinerer geistlichen 
Concerten, Erster Thcil. Dresden, Seyfert, 1672 4to, 6 partbooks. 
Published in two parts. 

12. C. C. D.’s Musikalischer Jahrgang und Vesper-Gesai^ von 
drelen Theileit darlnnen CXX.. auf Buim- Feat- und Apostel-Taage, 
geschikUch auserleaene, zur BAnger-Ubung. nach rechter Capell- 
Manier geeetzte Deutsche Concerten durchgehends mlt zweien Dls- 
canien oeflndllch. Dresden, Paul Aiigust Hamann, 1673, 4<'<'' 

3 partbooks. 'rheec Concerten are so arranged that * eiu Coi*. 
punlst . . . solche mil eln paar Violinen zur mehreren Anmuib, 
auch rnlt eiuem singenden Basso ausschmukken kann ' (‘ n composer 
can give them much charm by the addition of some viohns or a 
singing Basso ’). Later editions * in zwei Singsiixmueu und dur 
Orgel ’ in 1676 and 1694. 

13 Konlgs Davids Gbldues Kleinod, oder hundert. und neunzehen 
der I’salm, nach eigeuer Abteilung, in zwei und zwanzlg Stukken, 
mlt drelen ('oncertlrendon Singe- drelen Instrumental- und vier 
ausvullenden Capell-SUmmen, compouiret von C. D. der Zrit 
Kurf. Sftebs. l>estelllem deutschen Concertmeister. Dresden, Ua- 
mann. 1674-75. 41o, 11 i>artbooks. 

14. C. C. D.’s Bingcndt! Bonn- und Fest-Tags Ahndacbten. Dres- 
den. Michael UOuther, 1663, 4to. 

16. J. Freutzel, A et O Jesus I Zeben andAchtige Buss-GesAnge 
. . . nicht nur wie zuvor mlt bekaimten sondem auch mlt Herm 
<k>nst. Christ. Dedekindens . . . ncu beigefOgten Melodeyen herfUr 
gegehen. Lelnzlg, 1655, 8vo. 

16. Qeschwinder und seliger Abechled, der . . . Fiauen Annen 
Margareth . . Metzner am « Wlntermonats, 1670 ... am 15 beer- 
digt. Dtesden, Seyfert. ' Herr Jesu wer dir lebt,' 8 Strophes in 

4 parte with Basso Continuo, fol. 

17. Gottes state Liebe . . . wegen der . . . Fru Annen Bibyllen 
. . des Herru Paul Hofmanns . . Khe-Liebsten . . . 1664. Dresden, 
Seyfert, fol. ' Was Ihr Jetzt vcrtraul dcr Krden,’ 8 Strophes in 4 parts, 
with Basso Continuo. 

In the dedication to a book of poems 
‘wegen allgeraeincr Pest-Noht-gepflogen und 
entworfne Buss- und Dank- Baht- und Lob- 
Ahndachten ausgegtiben ’ (Dresden, Christoph 
Baumann, 1681, 12mo), addressed to Johann 
Georg ITT. of Saxony, C. C. Dedekind says ‘ sie 
werden nicht verschmahen das graue Alter des 
Unverdrossensten weloher die hobe Kuhr- 
Furstl. Gnade nun 35 Jab re genossen * (dated 
Sept. 7, 1681). 

(2) Heinrich (Euricus) {b. Neustadt, 
Bavaria, 1685 ; d. 1619), a brother of Henn- 
ing Dedekind, was a scholar in Liineburg, 
and later cantor of the Johanniakirche there 
(c. 1585-92). 

LIST OP WORKS 

1. Newc Teutiche Liedlein, ana dm zwdlff rrsten Paalmen Davidia 
nnd andem BprQcheudar ScbHft nnomen, und mit dreyen Stimmen 
gemacht durch Euricium Dcdekindiim Cantorem zu LOneburg zu 
8. Job. DitcanUut. Uedruckt zu Ulaaen bey Michel Krbner. 1686, 
obi. 4to (B.M.). 

2. Antidota, adveraua vitae homlnum Pasaionea, 4 v. TJIyaaae. 
Michel Krbnar, 1689. (Ai/nar.) 

3. Bvangelionuu, quae diebua Dominicia et Featis praecipuii 
la BooL Del quotaaaia ualUU ptopoal Mteat, periochM ureve* ah 
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Adrcntn Dom. tuique ad Faitum raachaUa 4 et 6 yocilms eoxopositae 
ab Buriclo Dedeklnd Neoatadlno. Bcholae LUneburg ad J>. 
Joannam CantorS. Ulymae, 1692. 8to. <G6hler.) An * Altera 
pan Byangellormn ’ appeared without date. 

(3) Henning (6. probably Neustadt, 1583 ; 
d, circa 1630), a son of l^fedrich Dedekind 
(author of Grobianus ; pastor of St. Michael’s, 
Liineburg), was cantor at the School in Langen- 
salza, Thuringia, in 1688; Prediger there in 
1614 ; and Pfarrer at Gebseo, Thuringia, in 1622. 

LIST OF WORKS 

1. AflAEKATONON Muslcum Trlolnlorum novis lisdeingue 
lepedlBRimlH ezemplla llluetratuin. Neue auserleaene Tr<cinla, auf 
tredlch luatlge T«xte geaetzet, aus etllcheu guteu, doch blaher nlcht 
publicirten Autoril>aB ztuamiuen geleaen und Jetzt erstinala den 
Ijiebhabern dcr Music zu gefallen In den Druck verfertiget, von 
Hennlugo Dedeklndu. Musinae Studinao. Krfuit, Georg Baumann, 
1688, obi. 4to. In the dedication to Ernat and Auguat. Fhraten of 
Braunschweig and Liineburg, Henning Dedekind expreasea gratitude 
both for the favour ahown to him. and for that abown by their 
father Wilhelm to hi« father * Priderleo liedekindo, dercn ich aucb. 
ale eln Erbe, nlcht wemg genoaaen haben . , . datum in dcr I'hurf. 
Hilchs. Stadt Langenaalz am Boutag Palniarum . . . anno 1688. 
Henuingua Dedekindua, Cantor daaelbe.' Three partbooka, in the 
Berho Konlgl. Bibl. 

2. Bine Kinder-Mualk, fftr die Jetzt allererat anfangenden Knaben 
in richtige Fragcn und gruudliche Autworten gebracht. Erfurt, 
Ueurg Baumann, 168!), 8vu 

8 I'raeeuraor metrlcua inualcae artia . . . non tam in uaum di- 
acipulorum quam in gratiam iiraeceptorum. cuiiacriiitua ... ad 
mindlnas Lipaiona vernaa annl hujua 1590. Erfurt, Georg Baumann. 
1590. 8 VO. 

4. Htudentenlehen, darinn allerlei akadeinlache Studenten-Hftndel 
mit deutach poctiachen Parbeii entworfen, in fttnf Siimtuen geaeizt 
von Muaophilus Dedeklnd. Erfurt, J oh Blrckner ( IC‘27). 

6. jagerleben, darinn die .lagergeaellHChait beneben allerlei in 
Wald un<l Feld gewohnlichen tMldjanden mlt ileutseh pooilscbcn 
Farben entworfen und reprAaentlrt ; nut fhnf Htimmen auf allerlei 
In.stniinente zu gebrauchen, componirt von Muaophllua liedeklnd. 
Erfurt, Pried. Melchior Dedeklnd (l(i28). 

.1 AflAEK.\R muHioaruin delldarum Soldaten-Iicben darinnen 
allerlei martiallache Kriegshandel und der ganze SoldateMtand 
auch waa In Feldlagern und KrlegMzQgen vorleufft, mlt deutach 
poetlachen Farben eigentlich abgerisnen und mlt fdnf Stlmmen zum 
Gebrauch lOr allerlei Inatrumente vorgeaetzt von Muaophilua Dede- 
klnd. Krturt, bei Fried. Melchior Dedekludeo, 1028, 4to. 

Zahn gives a melody by Musophilus Dcde- 
kind, ‘ Gott Vater aller Giitigkeit,’ from the 
‘ Gothaer Cantional ’ IT., 1648, p. 324 ; he 
suggests that Musophilus may be Henning 
Dedekind. The MS. of a Kyrie and Gloria 
from a G-part Mass, ‘ In excelso throno,’ by 
Henning Dedekind, is in the Breslau StadtbibL 
(MS. KKJ. Six folio partbooks). The title-page 
of a non -musical work by Henning Dedekind 
is of interest as it includes the names of father 
and son : 

Metamoiphosls trucolenta et Rublta, quae accldlt anno 1685, 
Irbente Apollinr dencripta und publicata per Uenningum I>e«- 
kindum, neoBtadi,anum Saxonem, acoeaaenint epigrammata tria 
M. Frtderici Dedekindl aeptorkt, Paatorls ad D. Michaelum. Llineberg. 

C. S. 

DEERING, see Dering. 

DEFAUW, Dtsmt (6. Ghent, Sept. 6, 1885), 
violinist, pupil of J ohan Smit. After numerous 
tours on the Continent he gave his first concerts 
in London in 1910 with tiie New Symphony 
Orchestra. During the war (1914-18) he 
formed the * Allied Quartet ’ with Lionel 
Tertis, Charles Woodhouse and Emile Dochard, 
and was heard in many concert rooms, excelling 
in refinement of tone and style. He subse- 
quently became professor at the Royal Con- 
servatoire at Antwerp and dire<itor of the 
concerts given at the Theatre des Marais, 
Brussels, classed among the best given in that 
city. 

DEFESCH, William {d. circa 1758), a Flem- 
ing by birth, was organist of the church of 
Notre-Dame at Antwerp, and in 1726 succeeded 


Alfonso D’Eve as maitre de chapelle there, buj 
was in 1 731 dismissed on account of his ill-treat 
ment of some of the choir- boys under his charga 
He then came to England, and established him« 
self in London, where, in 1733, he produced an 
oratorio entitled ‘ Judith,’ which enjoyed some 
degree of popularity, and in 1745 another called 
‘Joseph.* He was an able violinist and led 
the band in the first performance of Handel’s 
‘Occasional Oratorio,’ Feb. 12, 1746. Whilst 
at Antwerp he composed a Mass for voices and 
orchestra. His published works comprise several 
sets of sonatas and concertos for stringed and 
other instruments, some solos for the violon- 
cello, a collection of canzonets and airs, and 
some single songs. (See list in Q-‘L.) An en- 
graved portrait of him was published in London 
in 1757. w. h. h. 

DEGREE. The word ‘ degree ’ is used to ex- 
press the intervals of notes from one another on 
the stave. When they are on the same line or 
space they are in the same degree. The interval 
of a second is one degree, the interval of a third 
two degrees, and so on, irrespective of the steps 
being tones or semitones, so long as they repre- 
sent a further lino or space in the stave. Hence 
also notes are in the same degree when they are 
natural, fiat or sharp of the same note, as C and 
(/#, E and E!> ; and they are in different degrees 
when, though the same note on an instrument 
of fixed intonation, they are called by different 
names, as Fj and G>>, C and Dbb* c. h. h. f. 

DEGREES IN MUSIC. The ordinary de- 
grees in music in Great Britain and Ireland 
are those of Bachelor (B.Mus. or Mus.B.) 
and Doctor (D.Mus. or Mus.D.) ; but the 
University of Cambridge, under its 1893 
regulations, and also the University of Wales, 
grant three degrees — Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor — the ‘ Mastership in Music * having, it 
would seem, been unknown since the 13th cen- 
tury, when some Spanish universities granted 
that degree. The University of Birmingham 
grants the degrees of Bachelor and Master, but 
not that of Doctor. The degree of D.Mus. 
honoris causa has been occasionally given to dis- 
tinguished musicians, both British and foreign, 
by vaiious universities, the custom dating from 
1871 at Cambridge, and from 1878 at Oxford 
(there were, however, earlier instances at Dublin 
and Durham). It has also been given, by 
special Decree of Convocation at Oxford, and 
by special Grace of the Senate at Cambridge, tc 
distinguished musicians already connected with 
those universities. Honorary Masterships and 
Baccalaureates have also been ocoasionall^p 
conferred. 

In their ordinary forms, musical degrees 
are unknown beyond Great Britain and 
Ireland, certain British colonies, and the 
United States of America ; but there have 
been a few examples of foreign honorary doctor- 
ates in music, Spontini and Franz having re» 
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Deived that distinction from the University of 
Halle, and Andreas Romberg from the Uni- 
versity of Kiel — one or two other cases are also 
known. Generally, however, foreign univer- 
sities, when honouring musicians, have con- 
ferred honorary doctorates in Philosophy, as on 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms and others ; 
as in this country the honoraiy D.C.L. and 
LL.D. are given to persons entirely uncon- 
nected with law, among whom have been 
several musicians, who have thus sometimes 
received two honorary degrees from the same 
university, and frequently the same honorary 
degree from several — a custom apparently un- 
usual abroad, at any rate with respect to 
musicians. 

University of Oxford. — The history of 
musical degrt^es at both the old English uni- 
versities is consistently anomalous and obscure. 
Their holders never seem to have been recog- 
nised as on the same level as the ordinary 
graduates ; they won' never required to reside, 
and the * disputation ’ necessary in early times 
for all other degrees was never, it would apjx^ar, 
exacted from them. Until past the middle of 
the 19th century no formal examinations were 
instituted, and vt^ry little regularity of pro- 
cedure existed, though the Laudian statutes of 
1636 made (certain provisions which are still in 
force at Oxford. Sometimes the degrees, C8]>eci- 
ally th(^ I)o(?toratc, seem to have bt^en of a 
vaguely honorary character, as in the cases of 
Haydn’s D.Mus. and the degree declined by 
Handel ; though they never, except perhaps in 
the earliest times, were honorary in the strict 
modem sense, Haydn, for exami)le, having, 
though the degree was offered, to submit some 
kind of an exc‘reise. And in the more ordinary 
cases where the candidate had to support his 
application by some evidence of work, it took 
the form of a composition or exorcise of no very 
fixed character, which seems not infrequently 
to have been considered a moi’c or less formal 
matter, though we hear of some applicants 
being reject;(^d, and in the absence of much 
really definite record it is very difficult to dog- 
matise. The first Oxford B.Mus. of whom we 
have knowledge was Robert Wydow (? 1499), 
the first Oxford D.Mus. Robert Fayrfax (151 1) ; 
but there is little doubt that the degrees wore of 
considerably older standing. It s(?ems on the 
whole probable that they (jriginatod in the 
custom of giving degrees in the single arts of 
the Trivium and Quadrivium, and that they 
werti in some respects similar to the long extinct 
degrees in grammar, though probably of greater 
dignity, grammar ranking as one of the arts of 
the Trivium, and music as one of the higher 
Quadrivium. The B.Mus. degree conferred at 
Oxford the right of reading and lecturing on the 
books of Boethius ; the holders of the D.Mus. 
d(^gree do not seem oo have been in any way 
expected, even formally, to be teachers. As 
VOT,. TT 


far as can be gathered, the * exercise * seems, at 
first at any rate, to have been regarded not so 
much as a test of the candidates’ qualifications 
as an element in the music that formed part of 
the ceremonies at the University * Act,’ and on 
other public occasions. The ‘ Music Act,’ how- 
ever, existed to some extent independently of 
degree exercises ; the most important one on 
record took place in 1733, when Handel was 
specially invited to conduct several of his ora- 
torios, including ‘ Athalia,* which was written 
for the occasion. When the ‘ Acts * fell into 
disuse, the performances of candidates* exer- 
cises continued as a mere matter of form, inde- 
pendently of public ceremonies, till their aboli- 
tion in recent years. The ‘ Music Lecture ’ or 
* Speech * was a survival of the mediaeval 
custom which required all newly appointocl 
Masters of Arts to lecture on each portion of the 
Quadrivium, and had no original connection 
with the musical degrees. It seems in very 
early times to have been unsatisfactory, and 
was vei7^ often excused ; later on it came to be 
given once a year, at the time of the Music Act, 
the lecturer being, as before, a freshly created 
M.A. The first regular Lectureshii) in Music 
was founded in 1626 by William Heyther ; but 
after the tenure of John Allibond, a Master of 
Arts of Magdalen, no one could bo found to take 
it, and the stipend was given to the delivei-er of 
the music speech at the Act. Heyther, how- 
ever, also founded weekly practices of music 
under a Choragus ; the practices were soon 
dropped, and the Choragus (afterwards, it is 
uncertain when, called Professor) seems, apart 
perhaps from examining the candidates’ exer- 
cises, to have had no particular duties to per- 
form till 1856, when Icctiircjs were required from 
him (Crotch had, however, previously given 
some of his own accord). In 1848 the offices of 
Professor and Choragus were divided (the latter 
being practically nominal, and still remaining 
so) ; and in 1856 a further oflice of Coryphaeus 
or Precentor was instituted, but has since bt^en 
abolished. 

In 1862 the faculty was entirely reformed by 
Ouseley, who instituted formal examinations 
for both degrees, and regularised the hitherto 
very vague ‘exercise.* In 1870 candidates 
were required to matriculate, and in 1877 were 
further required to pass Rosponsions or a recog- 
nised equivalent : in 1890, however, the Uni- 
versity took a regrettably backward step in 
instituting a special ‘ Preliminary Examination 
for Students in Music * as a ‘ soft option * to 
Responsions. In 1890 the public performance 
of the Doctorate exercise was abolished (that of 
the exercise for tlie lower dogroo having been 
long since excused) ; and at the same time 
Stainer instituted various lectures and courses 
of instruction, given by resident graduates as 
deputies of the professor — a custom continued 
by subsequent professors. In recent years the 
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examinations have, by gradual steps, been con* 
siderably modified Musical gnuiuates still, 
however, remain members of the University 
only in a limited sense, the degrees being alto- 
gether anomalous among Oxford degrees in 
waiving the requirement of residence : but the 
percentages of resident candidates, and also of 
graduates holding an additional arts degree, 
have greatly increased of late. The present 
regulations (1926) are as follows : For ih€ 
B.Mus degree, — Candidates (who must be 
matriculated members of a college or of the 
Non-Collegiate Students) must have passed 
Responsions or the Preliminaiy Examination 
for Students in Music or some equivalent ; they 
must also, in order to qualify for the degree, 
have either (a) taken a B.A. degree, or (6) 
passed a ‘Final Group ’ examination in Classics, 
French, German or English Literature, and also 
pursued a two years* course of musical study at 
Oxford or elsewhere, as approved for the pur- 
pose by the Board of Studies, (1) First ex- 
amination, including four-part harmony, four- 
part modem counterpoint and a viva voce 
examination in general elementary musical 
knowledge. (2) J^ond examination, includ- 
ing five-part harmony, five-part mcxlal and 
modem counterpoint, four - part fugue, 
original composition, instrumentation, musical 
history, critical knowledge of two si^ecifiod 
works and playing at sight from full score. 
(3) A musical exercise, which shall be a work 
for chorus and orchestra, small or large, 
with or without solo voices, containing a 
substantial proportion of choral writing. For 
the D.Mua, degree. — Apart from one or two 
qualifications to meet very exceptional cases, 
candidates must be either Bachelors of Music, or 
Masters of Arts of thirty terms’ standing since 
matriculation. (1) Musical compositions, viz. 

(а) extended work for voices and full orchestra ; 

(б) symphony for full orchestra ; (c) symphonic 
poem, concerto, variations or suite, for full 
orchestra ; (d) overture or fantasia for full 
orchestra; (e) extended chamber- work for not 
less than three instruments ; (/) sonata for not 
less than two instruments, or song cycle ; {g) 
extended work for unaccompanied voices in not 
less than five parts. Candidates must submit 
either one composition from categories (a), (b) 
or (c) ; or one composition from categories (e), 
(/) or (g), together with one from ^d). They 
may also submit more, up to three in all. 
(2) An examination, including composition, 
orchestration and allied subjects. General 
musical history and the detailed analysis of ten 
compositions selected from prescribed lists. 
Fees (excluding college fees) : for the Prelimin- 
ary Examination, £1 : lOs. ; for the B.Mus. 
examinations and degree, £19 ; for the B.Mus. 
examinations and degree, £40. 

University op Cambridge. — In all essential 
tei^ieots the early history of musical degrees at 


Cambridge is similar to that at Oxford, and 
requires no separate notice : the Music Lecture 
and Music Act were customs at both univer- 
sities, and the status of the degrees and the 
general qualifications for them w(jro the same, 
though the Bachelors were admittod to lecture 
on ‘ scientia musicalis ’ in genoml, not specific- 
ally on Boethius as at Oxford. The first Cam- 
bridge Bachelor of Music of whom wo have 
record was Henry Habyngton (1463), the first 
Doctor, Thomas Saint wix (1463 or earlier). 
The professorsliip dates from 1684, when one 
Nicholas Staggins, master of the King’s band, 
was appointed, apparently merely by court 
influence : no salary was, however, attached to 
the office till 1868. In 1857 Sterndale Bennett 
instituted formal examinations ; and in 1875 
the professor was required to lecture, a regula- 
tion subsequently oxpandtHl by the institution of 
a university lecturer in harmony and counter- 
point, and the formation of a rt'gular board 
of musical studies. The public performance of 
the B.Mus. exercise was abolished in 1868, that 
of the B.Mus. exorcise in 1878. In 1878 candi- 
dates were requested to pass the University 
‘ Previous Examination,’ and in 1881 matricu- 
lation was made compulsory — those steps being 
taken some years later than at Oxford, and in a 
different order. In 1893 the University adopU^d 
the report of a Special Board of Music. The 
Board’s report statod that 

‘They have had under careful consideration the 
exceptional position of the B.Mus. degrecj, involved 
in the fact that it is conferred upon persons who 
are not required to reside in the. University. The 
various changes with r»*«ard to musical degrees 
which the Senate has sanctioned during the last 
fifteen years seem all to have tended in tlu*. direction 
of assimilating the procedure to that whicii obtiiins 
in other faculties, ... It seems ad\'isablc that 
candidates of degrees in Music should have enjoyed 
no less advantages of general education than those 
who graduate in other faculties. Tiic Board are of 
opinion tliat the time has now arrived wlieu the 
degree of B.Mus. should be brought completely into 
line with the other degrees of the Universit,\\ and 
conferred only after residence. . . . As it is important 
that Bachelors of Music should have a degree to look 
forward to which should enable them to obtain the 
raembership of the Senate, for which their residence 
and e.xaminations sleill have qualincd them, the 
Board suggest the creation of the degree of Master 
of Music. . . . The Board arc of opinion that the 

E re-sent system of conferring the l)o(^torate in Music 
unsatisfactory, as presenting a test which goes 
unnecessarily far in the technical direction, and gives 
Insuflicient encouragement U) originality. They 
uri>08e, therefore, to assimilate the procedure of the 
egree of D.Mus. to that for the degrees of B.Sc. 
and D.Litt' 

The present regulations are as follows : For the 
B.Mus. degree . — Candidates for the first exam- 
inations must be undergraduates in at least the 
second term of residence, who have passed the 
University * Previous Examination,’ or a recog- 
nised equivalent ; nine terms of residence are 
neoessary for the degree itself. The first exam- 
ination includes : (a) acoustics ; (b) three-part 
counterpoint and double counterpoint in the 
octave; (c) four-part harmony; (d) subjects 
for an English essay ; (e) A t^va voce examina- 
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tion in elementary general knowledge of musical 
works and their composers. The second ex- 
amination includes : (a) composition, instru- 
mental and vocal — ^a substitute for the old 
‘ exercise * ; (6) five-part counterpoint and 

double counterpoint ; (c) harmony ; (d) two- 
part canon ; (e) two-part fugue ; (/) sonata- 
form ; (g) the pitch and quality of the stops of 
th(^ organ ; (h) such knowledge of orchestral in- 
struments as is necessary for reading from score ; 
(t) the analysis of some classical composition 
announced six weeks before the examination ; 
(j) playing at sight from figured bass and from 
vocal and orchestral score ; (/:) general musical 
history ; (1) a general knowledge of the standard 
classical compositions. Regulations for the 
M.Mus. degree. — (1) An examination including 
(a) eight-part counterpoint ; (6) the highest 
branches of harmony ; (c) four-part canon ; 
(d) four-part fugue and double fugue ; (c) 
form in practical composition ; (/) instrument- 
ation and scoring of chamber and orchestral 
music ; (g) the analysis of some classical com- 
position announced six weeks before the exam- 
ination ; Qi) the art of music historically and 
critically considt'red. (2) An exercise, with full 
orchestral accompaniment, containing portions 
for solo voi(^es and for five -part chorus, and 
specimens of canon and fugue : there is also an 
oral examination for those whose exercises have 
been provisionally approved. Regulations for 
the D.Mus. degree. — A candidate must be a 
graduate in some faculty of the University (not 
necessarily in music), and must bo not less than 
thii*ty years of age ; he must send in not more 
than three (iirintcd or manuscript) works, upon 
which his claim to a degree is based, such works 
to include either an oratorio, an opera, a can- 
tata, an orchestral symphony, a concerto, or an 
extended piece of (diambcr music. Fees : for 
the B.Mus. examinations and degree, £14 : 3s. 
(if a B.A. £10 : 3s.); forthe M.Mus. examinations 
and degree, £18 : 6s.; for the D.Mus. examina- 
tions and degree, £30 : 5s. 

University of Dublin. — Founded in 1691, 
but Yftry few degrees in Music (the first of which 
was granted in 1615 to Thomas Bateson, the 
madrigal composer) were conferred till recent 
times. No Professorship in Music existed till 
184 7, except from 1764-74, when Lord Moniing- 
ton, father of the Duke of Wellington, held 
the position. In 1861 Sir R. P Stewart was 
elected, and established a preliminary literary 
qualification for musical candidates, a principle 
peculiar to Dublin for sixteen years subse- 
quently, but since accepted in one form or 
another by all British Universities. Candidates 
for degrees in music must matriculate in Arts. 
Regulations for the B.Mus. degree. — (1) Pre- 
liminary examination : (a) harmony in four 
parts ; (6) counterpoint in four parts, strict 
and free ; (c) a critical knowledge of specified 
works ; Id) musical histoiy up to Bach and 


3fi 

Handel, inclusive ; (e) viva voce examination 
on general knowledge of music. (2) An exercise 
that shall bo either a vocal cantata, on specified 
lines, or a string quartet. A practical test at 
pianoforte or organ may be offered in lieu of 
the exercise. (3) Final examination : (a) har- 
mony in five parts ; (b) counterpoint in five 
parts ; (c) double counterpoint and canon in 
two parts ; {d) fugue in four parts ; (e) a 
critical knowledge of specified works ; (/) 

musical history from C. P. E. Bach to the 
present time ; (g) viva voce^ principally on 
admitted masterpieces. Regulations for the 
D.Mus. degree. — (1) An exercise that shall be 
either a work for voices and orchestra comprise 
ing an overture, at least one eight-part chorus, 
at least one solo with orchestra, and specimens 
of contrapuntal writing ; or a sympliony for 
full orchestra. (2) An examination including 
(a) eight-part harmony and counterpoint ; (6) 
double and triple counterpoint ; (c) canon in 
four parts; (d) composition; (c) orchestration; 
(/) critical and historical questions ; (g) viva 
voce, principally on the works of the great 
masters. Fees : for Matriculation, £16 ; for 
the B.Mus. examinations and degree, £12 (£5 
to a B.A.) ; for the D.Mus. examinations and 
degree, £23. 

University of London. — The first degree in 
music was granted in 1879 ; the Professorship 
dates from 1902. Candidates for degrees in 
music must, unless specially exempted, pass 
the Matriculation examination. Regulations for 
the B.Mus. degree. — (1) Intermediate examina- 
tion in four-part harmony, four-part counter- 
point, form and analysis and history of music t 
questions on acoustics may also be included. 
(2) B.Mus. examination, consisting of an exer- 
cise — a work for chorus and orchestra, small 
or large, with or without solo voices-— and an 
examination in composition (including five-part 
harmony and counterpoint, double counter- 
point, canon, fugue and instrumentation), 
general history of music, with detailed criticism 
of a specified ])eriod, and form, with the critical 
analysis of two specified works ; candidates 
may also offer to be examined in playing at 
sight from a vocal or instrumental score 
Regulations for the D.Mv^. degree. — (1) An ex- 
amination in eight-part harmony and counter- 
point, five-part fugue and canon, composition 
and history of music (including a critical know- 
ledge in some detail of the groat standard 
compositions). (2) An exercise — an opera or 
oratorio or cantata, with full orchestral accom- 
paniment, and including an overture, vocal 
solos, eight-part polyphony and at least one 
movement in good fugal style. Candidates may 
also offer to bo examined in playing at sight 
from a full orchestral score, and in extempore 
composition in regular fonn on a given sub- 
ject. Fees : for the Intermediate and B.Mus. 
examinations, £12 : 128. ; for the D.Miiai 
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examination, £21. Degrees are conferred on 
both internal and external students. 

University op Durham. — Founded in 1831 ; 
but for a considerable period only honorary 
musical degrees were given. The Professorship 
dates from 1897. Candidates must (unless they 
have already passed an examination recognised 
as equivalent) pass an Entrance Examination 
qualifying for admission as a student in music. 
Regtdationa for B.Mus. degree. — (1) First exam- 
ination in four-part harmony and counter- 
point. (2) Either an exercise, which shall be 
a work in four movements on specified lines 
{{a) five-part chorus, (6) song, (c) unaccom- 
panied vocal quartet or intermezzo for strings 
and (d) five-part introduction and fugue), with 
accompaniments for string band only ; or an 
exercise consisting only of (a) and (d) as above, 
with a practical examination (playing specified 
pieces, sight-reading and extemporisation) in 
piano, organ or stringed instrument of the 
violin family. (3) Final examination in five- 
part harmony and counterpoint, double counter- 
point and four-part fugue and canon, form, 
history of music and a viva voce examination 
on certain specified works, and on general musical 
matters. Regulations for the D.Mus. degree. — 

(1) An exercise consisting of a vocal composi- 
tion, preceded by an instrumental overture, 
and containing eight-part harmony and good 
fugal counterpoint, with an accompaniment for 
full orchestra. (2) An examination in eight- 
part harmony and counterpoint, imitation, 
canon and fugue, form, instrumentation, 
history of music, elementary acoustics and 
knowledge of the scores of the standard works 
of the great composers. Fees : for the Entrance 
examination, £2 ; for the B.Mus. examinations 
and degree, £17:108. or £18 :10s.; for the 
D.Mus. examinations and degree, £24. Resi- 
dence is not required. 

University of Edinburgh. — ^The Reid Pro- 
fessorship of Music dates from 1839, but owing 
to various causes no regulations for degrees in 
music were made before 1893. Matriculation 
and (unless candidates are otherwise exempted) 
the passing of a Preliminary examination in 
Arts or Science are required. Regulations for 
the B.Mus. degree. — Candidates must attend 
courses of instruction during a whole winter 
session. (1) The ‘ First Professional Examina- 
tion ’ includes (a) ear tests and singing or 
performing on some instrument ; (6) reading 
at sight ; (c) elements of music ; (d) four-part 
harmony ; (e) elementary counterpoint ; (/) 
form ; {g) outlines of the history of music. 

(2) The * l^cond Professional Examination * in- 
cludes (o) five -part harmony ; (6) advanced 
counterpoint ; (c) two-part canon and four- 
part imitation and fugue ; (d) form (more 
advanced) ; (e) elements of instrumentation ; 
(/) critical knowledge of certain prescribed 
scores ; {g) playing at sight from easy vocal 


and instrumental scores and from figured bass ; 
{h) history of music ; (i) acoustics and physio- 
logy of the vocal organs. Each candidate will 
also be required to submit the following exer- 
cises : (a) a solo song with pianoforte accom- 
paniment ; (h) a four-part vocal composition ; 
(c) an instrumental composition (other than a 
dance) for pianoforte or organ, or other instru- 
ment with accompaniment. Regulations for the 
D.Mus. degree. — The degree is granted in three 
departments : all candidates must bo not loss 
than twenty- five years of age. (1) Candidates 
as Composers must submit a prescribed number 
of vocal and instrumental compositions in the 
larger forms, and will be examined in (a) ad- 
vanced comitcrpoint and fugue ; (6) instru- 
mentation; (c) the works of the great composers 
from Palestrina onwards. (2) Candidates as 
Executants will be required to perform solo and 
ensemble works in different styles, selected 
partly by themselves and partly by the ex- 
aminers; they will be examined in sight-reading, 
playing from orchestral score, modulating, the 
history and literature of their sj^ecial instru- 
ment, and the method of teaching it. (3) 
Candidates as Theorists or Historians must sub- 
mit one or more treatises, the result of research 
and original thought, and will be examined in 
both the theory and the history of music, the 
examination being on a higher standard in the 
subject which the candidate selects as his 
specialty. Fees ; for the Preliminary Exam- 
ination, £1 : Is. ; for the B.Mus. examina- 
tions, £15: 15s. ; for the D.Mus. examination, 
£15:158. 

University of Birmingham. — Founded in 
1899 : the Professorship dates from 1905. 
Regulations for the B.Mus. degree (which ranks 
as an Honours degree). — Candidates must 
have passed the Matriimlation examination 
or one of the examinations accepted in lieu 
of it ; they must alscj satisfy the Professor of 
Music that they have (a) a sufficient know- 
ledge of the theory of music, (6) an adequate 
power of performance on some musical in- 
strument. (1) First examination, comprising 
(o) subjects mentioned in the syllabus of 
the first year’s course (the early develop- 
ment of counterpoint and of harmony, tho 
rise of English church music, folk - songs 
and national songs, chamber music, the early 
English madrigal, the * Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book,’ the development of tho art -song, 
bells, carillons and clnmes) ; (6) acoustics $ 
(c) four-part harmony and counterpoint ; (d) 
another degree course in the Faculty of Arts. 
(2) Second examination, comprising (a) the 
second year’s subjects (the modem develop- 
ment of harmony and counterpoini — ^lecturep 
and classes — musical forms and the analysis 
of fugue, orchestration, the pianoforte works 
of Chopin, the organ works of Bach, tho evolu- 
tion of the orchestra) ; (6), (c) two Arts 
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*50 arses. (3) Third examination, comprising 
(a) the third year’s subjects (Bach’s Mass in 
B minor and Wagner’s * Die Meistorsinger,* 
choral music, the opera, the symphony) ; (6) 
the composition of an unaccompanied choral 
work, and also of either a symphonic work for 
full orchestra, or a vocal work (solos and 
choruses) with orchestral accompaniment, or 
a piece of chamber-music for at least three 
instruments : as an alternative to composition, 
candidates may submit eitJicr a literary thesis 
on an important musical work, an historical 
I)eriod of music or the thconitical devtdop- 
ment of music, or research work in transcrib- 
ing, editing and rendering available for public 
use important MSS. in an English or foreign 
library. Regulations for the M.Mus, dejgree. — 
Candidates arc i*equin^d t(j carry out a course 
of studj^ for one year undt^r the Professor’s 
din'ction and to submit original musical works 
(composed aftcT taking the B.Mus. degree), 
and also a dissert/ation embodying critical or 
historical research on some musical subject. 
Foes : for the B.Mus. examinations and degree, 
£12 : 2s. ; for the M.Mus. examination and 
degree, £8 : 7s. 

Univkusity of Manchester. — The first 
musical degrees were. eonf(‘rred in 1894. 
Candidatcjs must have’s j)as.sed th(^ Matricula- 
tion examination ; and (unless graduates in 
another faculty) they must also at some time 
attend a class in one of the non-musical 
subjects for the Intermediate B.A. examina- 
tion. Regulathns for the B.Mus. degree. — (1) 
First examination in hmr - part harmony, 
history of music, and elementary theory of 
acoustics. (2) Second examination, including 
five -part harmony, four -part counterpoint, 
ancient and modern, a specified jx^riod of 
musical history, musical form, and a practical 
test (excused to candidates possessing certain 
qualifications) involving sight-reading and tlie 
playing of a prc^viously apj)rovcd prepared 
piece. (3) ThiM examination, including five- 
part counterpoint and fugue, composition in 
various forms, orclu'stration, an oral examina- 
tion including analysis of selected scon*a : 
candidates must also submit eiOier a thesis 
or an important musical work, or a period 
of musical history, or a composition with 
portions for solo voice and for five - part 
chorus, with specimens of canon and fugue 
(but at the same time showing acquaintance 
with the resources of modem harmony and 
counterpoint), and with accompaniment for 
strihgs, wood - wind and optional organ. 
Regulations for the, D.Mus. degree. — (1) Either 
an exercise containing (a) the first movement 
of a symphonj^ for full orchestra, (6) an un- 
accompanied octet, (c) a song, (d) a recitative, 
(e) an eight-part choral fugue ; or any one of 
the following : a symphony, a symphonic 
poem or suite for orchestra, a ooncerto for 


solo instrument and orchestra, a cantata or 
choral ballad with orchestral accompaniment. 
(2) An examination in eight-part counter- 
point, and in composition for full orchestra, 
and for various combinations. Fees : for 
Matriculation, £2 ; for the B.Mus. examina- 
tions and degree, £17 : 178. ; for the D.Mus. 
examinations and degree, £23 : 2s. 

National University of Ireland. — Con- 
stituted in 1908 (as successor to the Royal 
University founded in 1880). There are Pro- 
fessors of Music at two of the constituent 
colleges (Dublin and Cork) and also, at the 
former, a ‘ Dublin Corporation Professor of 
Irish Music.’ All candidates must have passed 
the Matriculation examination. Regulations 
for the B.Mus, degree at University College^ 
Dublin. — (1) First examination, including 
elementary acoustics, four-part harmony, 
three-part strict counterpoint, the elements 
of musical form, musical history to Bach 
and Handel inclusive, history and practice 
of Irish Music, and a practical examina- 
tion on organ, piano or (together with 
piano) violin, violoncello or harp, comprising 
sight-reading and tlie performance of two 
works of dilfenmt typcjs selected by the 
candidate. (2) Final Examination, including 
live-part harmony and counterpoint, three- 
part fugue, canon and double counterpoint, 
form, musical history from C. P. E. Bach to 
the present time, critical analysis of selected 
scores, further histoiy and practice of Irish 
Music, and either moi’e advanced practical 
tests, or composition, vocal and instrumental. 
Regulations for the B.Mus. degree at University 
College, Cork. — (1) First examination, including 
harmony, counterpoint, history of music, ear- 
training, acoustics, form, physiology of the 
vocal organs, practical examination in (a) piano- 
forte or organ, and (6) singing, violin, viola, 
violoncello, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon or 
honi. (2) Final examination, including har- 
mony, counterpoint, canon and fugue, history 
of music, ear-training, form, instrumentation, 
methods of teaching, critical knowdedgo of a 
specified score, and a further practical examina- 
tion on the same lines. Two Arts examinations 
in languages are also compulsory. General 
Regulations for the D.Mus. degree. — ^An original 
composition and theoretical and practical 
examinations : details are not given in the 
syllabus. Fees : for the B.Mus. examinations 
and degree, £6 ; for the D.Mus. examinations 
and degree, £7. 

University of Wales. — Constituted in 
1894 : there are Professors of Music at two of 
the constituent colleges (Aberystwyth and 
Cardiff). Candidates must have passed the 
Matriculation examination or an equivalent. 
Regulations for the B.Mus. degree. — For the pass 
degree there are College examinations in the 
history and theory of music and in composition 
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(together with two scientific or linguistic sub- 
jects), and a University examination in theory 
of music and composition, with the presenta- 
tion of an exercise for strings or for voices or 
for both. For the honours degree there is a fur- 
ther University examination in either advanced 
study in harmony, counterpoint, fugue, form 
and composition, with a critical study of one 
or more periods or works, or an exercise in 
advanced musical composition, with a disserta- 
tion embodying the results of some scheme 
of musical research. Holders of the B.A. 
degree who subsequently proceed to the 
B.Mus. are permitted certain modifications. 
Regulations for the MMus. degree. — (1) An 
exercise for chorus, solo or soli, and full 
orchestra, including an overture, a chorus in 
eight-part harmony, and specimens of canon 
and fugue. (2) An examination in eight-part 
harmony and counterpoint, double, triple, 
and quadruple counterpoint, six-part fugue, 
instrumentation and scoring of chamber and 
orchestral music, form in composition con- 
sidered historically, and the general history of 
music. Regulations for the D.Mus. degree . — 
Original compositions, including specimens of 
both choral and instrumental writing, one 
of which must be an oratorio, opera, cantata 
or symphony. Candidates who fail to reach 
the required standard may bo granted the 
M.Mus. degree. Fees : for the B.Mus. examina- 
tions, £6 : ISs. ; for the M.Mus. examinations, 
£10 ; for the D.Mus. examination, £20. 

Gekisral Conditions 
All candidates for the doctorate must already 
hold the B.Mus. degree of the same univer- 
sity, except at the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Manchester and Wales, where 
exemptions of different kinds are granted. 
Ad eundem degrees are, however, occasion- 
ally conferred. Some other British univer- 
sities than those above mentioned have the 
power to grant musical degrees, but have not 
yet issued any regulations on the subject ; the 
University of St. Andrews has granted honor- 
ary degrees, but no others. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury possesses, and occasionally exer- 
cises, the privilege of creating Doctors of Music 
(as well as Doctors in other faculties, and, after 
specified examinations. Masters of Arts). All 
the doctorates are conferred at the Arch- I 
bishop's discretion, and no rules are laid down I 
with regard to them ; but in all cases the ! 
Archbishop takes skilled advice as to the 
applicant's qualifications. The D.Mus. fees 
are not mentioned in the regulations, but they 
have been estimated at £63 ; and the fees for 
the M.A. degree, which may be taken as a 
general guide, * must not be expected to be less 
than £65.’ This is a vestige of the ancient 
ifights of the occupant of the See as Legate of 
Pope— -rights which have, however, been, at 


various times from the 13th century down- 
wards, strongly contested by representatives of 
the regular universities ; it is highly probable 
that, sooner or later, this relic of antiquity will 
be quietly allowed to lapse.^ 

The ‘ Union of Graduates in Music ’ is a body 
including most (at present about two-thirds) of 
the holders, male and female, of the above- 
mentioned degrees, both ordinary and honor- 
ary. It was founded in 1893, principally by 
the efforts of Stainer, ‘for the protection of 
the value and dignity of the Degrees in Music 
regularly conferred in Great Britain and Ire- 
land ’ ; the immediate cause of its existence 
being an attempt made by a colonial univer- 
sity to grant degrees in absentia through an 
English agency. It publishes an annual ‘ Roll 
and Kalendar ’ containing particulars of its 
members* careers and qualifications and other 
matter of musical interest, and holds an annual 
general mooting, followed by a dinner : in 
recent years there have also been summer 
conferences in different university towns, when 
papers are read and discussed and special 
musical i)erformance8 given. A chief part of 
its official work hitherto has consisted in the 
detection and exposure of those who have 
traded, in ways not altogether irreproachable, 
on the strange passion for ornamental letters 
which consumes a largo section of the British 
public ; but it has also dealt with other matters, 
such as the registration of teachers. 

Apart from the musical degrees, music is 
included among the studies for the degree of 
B.A. in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, Birmingham, Wales and the National 
University of Ireland ; and also in the Univer- 
sities of Leeds and Belfast. The University of 
London also confers the degree of Ph.D. in 
music. 

(Principal autlioritios consulted : Abdy- 
Williams, Degrees in Music ; official regula- 
tions of the various Universities ; the Roll and 
Kalendar of the Union of Graduates in Music,) 

B. w. 

American Universities 

Before a comprehensive or an accurate 
account of musical degrees in America can be 
made, some preliminary observations are de- 
sirable concerning the several types of musical 
degrees and the latitude of practice in con- 
ferring them. Any degree is the symbol of 
high attainment in science, art or literature, 
conferred by some educational institution of 
authoritative position. The award is made 
either for the fulfilment of definite requirements 
or as an official compliment {honoris causa)^ the 
donor often being as much honoured as the 
recipient. The specifically musical degrees in 
America are the Bachelor of Music and the 
Doctor of Music. The usual collegiate degrees, 

I NId» ‘ Lam hath ’ musical dootorates bava been conlarred ’-itbia 
4be laat tweiitf yeara. 
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however, of A.B., A.M. or even Ph.D. some- 
times imply considerable attainment in music, 
since the recipient may have won the degree 
by special emphasis on musical studies. The 
variety of meaning implied in the above 
degrees is much increased as soon as music is 
involved, for the following reasons : (1) Music 
is such a peculiar subject, and attainment in it 
depends so largely upon natural aptitude — 
or, in the case of the highest achievements, 
upon genius — that it is very dihicuit to be ap- 
praised in accordance with ordinary academic 
standards. (2) America is a large and young 
country in which music has been taught in 
colleges and universities for a comparatively 
short time ; hence no uniform practice has, 
as yet, been Avorked out ; seventy -five years 
covers the entire time during which music has 
been taught in institutions of higher learning. 
Some institutions confer musical degrees for 
distinct ability on the exe<;utive side of the art, 
that is, for proticienoy in playing upon some 
instniment (pianoforte, organ, violin) or in 
singing. Other institutions emphasise scholar- 
ship (‘ musicology ’), critical ability and so- 
called research ; while for the highest degrees 
creative ability is often required. The matter 
is further com]>licated by attempts to apply the 
somewhat arbitrary classification of ‘ voca- 
tional ’ and * cultural ’ studies. Tt is taken for 
granted that a young student wishing to teach 
any subject, such as science, languages, history, 
etc., will he recognised as a master of his sub- 
ject by the winning of a degree of some kind 
from an accredited seat of learning. In the 
above subjects standards are so definite that 
rational estimates can be made. When a 
student with musical aptitude attempts to 
follow along the same line, difficulties arise, 
because there is as yet no definition as to just 
what, from the academic point of view, a 
musician is. The highest typo of musician is 
undoubtedly one who has creative fancy, deep 
emotions and a technique in expressing what 
he has to say. To a man of this kind, as in the 
case of a poet, it is a matter of comparative 
indifference whether ho has a musical degree or 
not. When we begin to consider loss gifted 
musicians, who, nevertheless, may be able men 
in scholarship, in pedagogic ability, or as 
executants, it is evident that careful classifica- 
tion is necessary, and that the requirements for 
a degree in music be so planned that they show 
clearly just what kind of attainment the 
student has reached. Until quite recently In 
America there has been an erroneous opinion 
that any one endowed with a love for music, if 
be studied sufficiently, especially in methods of 
teaching, became a musician and was able to 
teach music. As it was necessary in order to 
secure a good teaching position to have some 
degree, many colleges and universities have 
oonferred musical degrees on rather elastic 


terms. The fact is gradually being faced that, 
to be a really efficient teacher of music, one 
must be a thorough musician, and, furthermore, 
that inborn aptitude is by far the most import- 
ant factor in the whole question. No one not 
bom with a keen and accurate ear, a sensitive 
feeling for rhythm, and a certain amount of 
creative and emotional power can ever acquire 
those qualities merely through courses of study. 
Recognition, furthermore, is spreading that a 
student with innate ability in music should, just 
for this reason, secure a general education if he 
wishes to become a broadly equipped musician. 
The better nourished a man’s intellect and 
imagination, the more he will have to express 
and the more efficient will he be as a teacher of 
others. The day has gone by when one may 
bo a musician and nothing else. For the 
dominant note in the music of our time is its 
close relationship with the other arts and the 
fact that it touches life on every side. Hence, 
in American universities a strong tendency is 
setting in to have musical degrees imply not 
merely attainment in music itself, but a know- 
ledge as well of modem languages, the fine 
arts, history and science — everything, in fact, 
which would comprise the education of a well- 
rounded man. To show the actual manner in 
which these principles are applied, a tabulation 
is made of the requirements in five American 
institutions where music has been taught for a 
considerable time : he. Oberlin College, North- 
western University, the University of Iowa, 
Yale University and Harvard University. 

At Oberlin there is a flourishing Conserva- 
tory of Music, that is, a professional school, 
under the direction of Professor Edward Dickin- 
son, which has affiliations with the college of the 
same name. The degree of Bachelor of Music 
is given by the Conservatory to candidates who 
show a high attainment in a four-year course, 
the studies of which are entirely of a musical 
nature, e.g. harmony, counterpoint, orchestra- 
tion, composition and the history of music. 
The candidates must also show technical ability 
on some instrument, as the pianoforte, violin, 
organ, clarinet or even the cornet. The de- 
gree of Master of Music is open to students who 
take advanced work for a year in the above 
courses. Students wishing a broader education 
may combine the requirements for either of 
these Conservatory degrees with courses in the 
College, such a plan of studying being com- 
pleted in six years. It should be understood 
that before entering Oberlin Conservatory or 
College, every student is required to pass an 
examination, which comprises such general 
subjects as English, mathematics, modem 
languages, history and science. 

At North-western University, where 
music is under the direction of Professor Percy 
Lutkin, only one degree is offered, that of 
Bachelor of Music, and the terms of qualifying 
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for this degree and the courses studied are 
practically identical with those at Oberlin. 

The University of Iowa, where the music is 
under the direction of Dr. Philip G. Clapp, has 
been most progressive in working out a definite 
correlation between the requirements of a 
general education and specialisation in music, 
and at this university there are offered the 
following five degrees, toward the winning of 
which music may be offered as a principal 
subject or an elective : 

(1) The degree of Bachelor of Arts requires a 
four -year course, which prescribes study in 
languages, literature, science and philosophy, 
together with logical development throughout 
the course of a principal subject and a due 
proportion of free electives. This principal 
subject is to occupy from one-third to one- 
fourth of the student’s time. Music, if a 
student selects this as his principal subject, 
would have exactly the same privileges as are 
connected with any other subject in the 
University. 

(2) The degree of Bachelor of Arts in music. 
This degree is identical with the above degree, 
except that the student must de'^'ote a full 
third of his time specifically to music. 

(3) The degree of Bachelor of Music re- 
quires a four-year course with the same require- 
ments in general studies as the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, but one-half of the student’s time 
is to be devoted to musical subjects. 

(4) The degree of Master of Arts requires 
two years of advanced study in a principal 
subject, together with a group of related sub- 
jects. Here again the candidate for the degree 
may elect music as his principal subject, or 
any other subject in the IJniversity. 

(6) The degree of Doctor of Philosophy re- 
quires two years of study following the Master’s 
degree. If music be chosen for the chief part 
of the work, the study of the subject must 
occupy two-thirds of the candidate’s time, and 
in addition a thesis must be presented which 
embodies some original contribution to know- 
ledge. 

At Yale University, where for many years 
there has been a flourishing School of Music 
vitally associated with the career of the well- 
known composer, Horatio Parker, and which 
is now under the supervision of Professor 
David S. Smith, also a well-known composer, 
there has not been until recently a close affilia- 
tion between the courses in the University and 
those in the School of Music, but from now on 
all students in Yale College may count courses 
in music toward the regular academic degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. In addition, the degree 
of Bachelor of Music is conferred by Yale Uni- 
versity, on the recommendation of the School 
of Music, upon candidates who have com- 
pleted satisfactorily a five-year course in the 
theoretical study of music. The candidates 


for this degree must not only pass prescribed 
courses but also show a mastery in at least 
one of the following branches : original com- 
position in one of the larger musical forms, 
technical efficiency on some instrument or 
special aptitude for musical criticism and re- 
search. A thesis is also required which shows 
original ability in investigation and musical 
criticism. 

Harvard University may fairly claim to 
have followed from the outset a consistent course 
as to the relationship which specific technical 
training in music should bear to a broad 
general education. At Harvard no purely 
musical degrees arc offered, but the three 
customary academic degrees of A.B., A.M. 
and Ph.D. may be won, and often are, by 
students who devote a chief part of their time 
and efforts to courses in the grammar of musiiJ, 
in musical composition, orchestration, history, 
biography and sosthetics. No credit is given 
for ability on the executive side of the art, 
that is, for playing upon an instrument or for 
singing. The courses in music at Harvard 
w'ere begun in 1862 under the leadership of 
Professor John Knowles Paine, one of the 
earliest American comyiosers to write in the 
larger forms, such as symphonies, chamber 
music, oratorios and cantatas. Professor 
Paine’s influence in the development of music 
in America may be considered comparable 
with that of the late Sir Hubert Parry in 
England. Professor Paine believed strongly 
that a university should not offer degrees which 
imply merely technical ability in music. The 
place, in his opinion, for such degrees would 
be a technical school, that is, a Conservatory 
of Music, just as a Law School, a Medical 
School or a Dental School offer degrees in 
these respective subjects. No matter how 
thoroughly a student may specialise in music, 
he must secure a good education in languages, 
history, literature and science. That this 
policy has had a distinct influence upon the 
development of music in America is shown 
from the fact that a large number of the pro- 
minent composers and teachers in the country 
are graduates of Harvard. It will suffice to 
name Arthur Foote, George Osgood, Louis A. 
Coeme, John Alden Carpenter, Frederick S. 
Converse, Edward B. Hill, Daniel G. Mason, 
Percy Lee Atherton, William C. Heilman, 
Edward Ballantine, Archibald J. Davison, 
Blair Fairchild, Philip G. Clapp and Chalmers 
Clifton. It may also be noted in passing that 
many of the leading critics in America, such 
as Philip Hale, Henry T. Finck, W. J. Hender- 
son and Richard Aldrich are college graduates, 
w^ho began their musical studies in connexion 
with the work of an academic career. All 
these men have laid the foundations of a sound 
musical training and at the same time have 
gained one or more of the regular academic 
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degrees by fulfilling the requirements in general 
studies. These requirements at Harvard for 
the three degrees offered are as follows : 

A candidate for the A.B. degree, who is to 
specialise in music, must pass with distinction 
courses in harmony, counterpoint, fugue, 
orchestration, history and musical apprecia* 
tion ; he must also demonstrate ability to 
read French, Italian and German, must take 
certain courses in English literature and then 
may elect his other courses from the fields of 
history, mathematics or science. 

For the A.M. degree a candidate is required 
to spend from one to two years in residence in 
the university and must do advanced work in 
musical theory and in composition. What- 
ever ho may have to say in music, he must 
show the ability to express grammatically and 
logically. For candidates lacking in creative 
power who may have aptitude for criticism 
or historical investigation, a thesis on some 
original subject may be substituted. 

The degree of Ph.D. is meant to be the 
highest award for innate musical qualities and 
thorough scholarship which the University can 
confer, and that tlie standard is rigorous is 
shown from the fact that this degree has been 
bestowed only three times, although there have 
boon at least a dozen candidates within the 
last twenty-five years. 

The candidate for the degree of Ph.D. in 
music must do original work in musical 
aisthetics or history and his thesis must embody 
some special contribution to the subject. He 
must present instrumental compositions correct 
in grammar and in style, or in place of this 
may substitute one or more orchestral arrange- 
ments of short conij)ositi<jns to be selected by 
the Division of Music. The candidate will be 
given an oral aiul a wTitten examination, the 
former to test his general knowledge and his 
acquaintance with musical history, esthetics 
and allied fields ; the latter to determine his 
knowledge of harmony and of contrai^untal 
and fugal writing. 

Certain reflections may now be made on the 
above survey of actual practice concerning 
degrees in music in American universities. It 
is evident that music is gaining more definite 
public recognition as an educational subject 
of exceeding value, since it correlates the ear, 
the eye, the intellect, the imagination and the 
emotions. Just because music in its highest 
aspect is and always will be such a mysterious 
subject, evading as it were rigid classification, 
a real jioint of progress is obtained when 
definite courses of study are formulated and 
when achievement is measured in a manner 
comparable to that applied in any other field 
of mental activity. The standards of teaching 
in America, the broader judgments in musical 
criticism, the keener imagination of original 
composers, all bear witness to this improve- 


I ment in conception as to what musical degrees 
! should really stand for. 

I Until recently, rather undue emphasis has 
■ been laid upon the vocational aspect of degrees 
in music, that is, such degrees conferred upon 
I students meant that they were able to earn 
' their livelihood by teaching music in some 
form. In localities where standards were low, 
j they could often do this without being musicians 
of real attainment. Of late, how'ever, there 
has been such improvement in standards that 
commanding positions are secured only by 
men of genuine ability and of broad education. 
The demand, in fact, for well-trained musicians 
is much in advance of the supply. A degree 
in music in America is now a badge of distinct 
artistic and educational value. W. E. S. 

DEHN, SiEQFiuED Wilhelm (6. Altona, Feb. 
25, 1799 ; d. Berlin, Apr. 12, 1868), musical 
I writer. He made diligent researches on various 
subjects connected with music both in Germany 
and Italy, which he utilised in Marx’s Berliner 
MusikzeituTig and other periodicals. In 1842, 
on the recommendation of Meyerbeer, he was 
appointed librarian of the musical portion of the 
Royal Library at Berlin. He was given the 
title of Konigl. Professor in 1849. He cata- 
; logued the entire musical library, an d added to it 
; a number of valuable works scattered through- 
j out Prussia, e8i)ecially Polchau’s collection, 
; containing, besides many interesting theoretical 
' and historical works, an invaluable series of 
original MSS. of the Bach family. Dehn scored 
no fewer than 600 motets of Orlando Lasso, 
and copied for the press an enormous number 
! of works by J. S. Bach. He it was who first 
I published Bach’s 6 concertos for various instru- 
I ments (Peters, 1850) ; the concertos for 1, 2 
I and 3 claviers ; and the 2 comic cantatas. 

I Dehn also published a collection of vocal com- 
! positions in 4, 6, 6, 8 and 10 parts, called 
‘ Sammlung alterer Musik aus dem XVI. und 
I XVII. Jahrh.’ He succeeded Gottfried Weber 
i in the editorship of the musical periodical 
j CoeciZia (1842^8). He had re-edited Marpurg’s 
I treatise on Fugue (Leipzig, 1858), had trans- 
! latod Delmotto’s work on Orlando Lasso, under 
the title Biographische Notiz iiber Roland de 
Lattre, and was preparing a larger work on the 
same subject, from valuable materials collected 
with groat labour, w^hen he died. Among his 
many distinguished pupils were Glinka, Kullak, 
A. Rubinstein and F. Kiel. Among his friends 
were Kiesewetter and Fetis, for the latter of 
whom he collected materials equal to two 
volumes of his Biographic universelle. His 
theoretical works were Theoreiische-praktische 
Harmoniehhre (Berlin, 1840 ; 2nd edition Leip- 
zig, 1858) ; Analyse dreier Fugen . . . J. 8, 
Back's . . . und Bononcini's, etc. (Leipzig, 1858), 
and Lehre vom Kontrapunkt (Schneider, 1859). 
The latter, published after his death by his pupil 
Scholz (2nd edition, 1883) contains examples 
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and analyses of canon and fugue by Orlando 
Lasso, Marcello, Palestrina, etc. Dchn was a good 
practical musician and violoncellist. H. c. c. 

DE HOND, see Canis. 

DEISS, Michael, musician to the Emperor 
Ferdinand I. of Germany, for whose obsequies in 
1564 he composed a motet for 4 voices, and 8 other 
pieces, published by Joannelli in his Thesaurus 
wusicus. Other motets of his are contained in < 
Schacrs Promptuarium jnusicum. M. c. c. ( 
DEITERS, Hermann {b. Bonn, June 27, ' 
1833 ; d. Coblenz, May 11, 1907), studied at ; 
first law and philology, taking the degree of i 
Doctor in both faculties in 1858. j 

He held various scholastic appointments, ! 
successively at Bonn, Diiren, Konitz, Posen j 
and Coblenz, and had a place in the Ciiltus- • 
ministorium at Berlin. After some early con- | 
tributions to Bagge’s Deutsche Musikzeituvg ; 
and other musical papers, he wrote various | 
important articles in the A.il/.Z., such as ! 

‘ Beethovens dramatische Coinpositionen,* ‘ K. | 
Schumann als Schriftsteller,’ ‘Max Bruchs ; 
Odysseus,’ etc. He published the first authori- , 
tative biography of Brahms in 1880 (Eng- | 
lish translation by Mrs. Newmarch in 1888), ■ 
completed adter the master’s death by a new 
edition, 1898. Deiters’s most important work , 
was the revising and editing of A. W. Thayer’s 
monumental life of Beethoven. The Gorman 
translation from Thayer’s original English (MS. ) 
in the three volumes published during the 
author’s lifetime (in 1866, 1872 and 1879) were 
his work. After Thayer’s death, Dr. Dciters 
undertook to revise and complete the work ; , 
vol. i. of the new edition appeared in 1901, the 
fourth volume apj)earing before his death. (See 
Beethoven, Additional Bibliography ; also 
Kbehbiel.) m. 

DELABORDE, ^lib Miriam (6. Paris, Feb. 
7, 1839; d. there, Doc. 9, 1913), an eminent 
French pianist and composer, a pupil of Alkan j 
and Moscheles. On com])leting bis studies he I 
made successful tours in England, Germany 
and Russia. ' The war of 1870 drove him to 
London for a time wdth his 121 parrots and 
cockatoos. At the Hanover vSquare Rooms he 
gave a concert at which ho played on a peda- 
lier fitted to his pianoforte. In 1873 he was 
appointed professor at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and devoted himself to teaching with 
Ihe greatest success. He wrote an overture, 

* Attila ’ ; an opera-comique, ‘ La Rcine dort ’ ; 
12 preludes, Etudes and fantasias, for piano, a 
quintet for piano and strings, and songs. G. f. 

DE LA FERTE, P., see Papillon. 

DELARUE, l’abbA Gervais (6. Caen, Juno 
1751 ; d. there, 1833), fled to England in 1793, 
returning to France in 1798. He was a mem- 
ber of the London Society of Antiquaries and 
wrote Sasais hiatorigues aur Us bardea, lea 
jongleurs et Us trouverea normanda et anglo- 
normands, Z vola. B. v, cL s. 


DELATRE, Claude Petit Jan, a composer 
(probably Flemish) of the mid IGth century, who 
was maitre dc chapcllc at Verdun Dathedral, 
and later (1555) at Liege. In 1576 he was 
awarded a silver lyre at the St. Cocilia musical 
festival held at Evreux in Normandy, for 
one of his ‘ chansons ’ (‘ Ce riz plus doux ’). 
An account of this, with some information 
about Delatre’s connexion with it, is given in 
a 16th-century manuscript wJiich was later 
edited and published AiM. Bonnin & Chas- 
sant, under tlic title ‘ Piiy do musique, 6rig6 k 
Evreux, on I'lioniKuir do madame sainte (Voile 
(Ev'reux, 1837).' (See Fclis and Q.-L., under 
Latre.) ^ j. 

DELDEVEZ, Edouard Marie Ernest 
{b. Paris, ]Vlay31, 1817 ; d. then*, Nov. 6, 1897), 
entered tlie ( 'onservatoire in 1 825, where he was 
pupil of Habenock, Halevy and Berton. 

He obtained the 1st prize in 1833, the 2nd 
prize for fugue in 1837, and the 2nd Prix do 
Rome ill 1838 for lis cantata ‘La Vendetta,’ 
which he subsequently revised and printed (op. 
16). As violinist, he played in various or- 
chestras at tin* Theatre ltali(*u, Ojiera and 
Soeieto des (/onrerts du ( ‘onseirvatoire. Ho 
became 2nd conduetor of that society (1860), 
then 1st conduetor there (1872), and al the 
Op'ra (1873) after G. Hainl, leaving it in 1877, 
He diree-ted the orchestral class at the (*on- 
sorvatoire, 1873'- 85. The list of his composi- 
tions is to he found in Mps Menioires (1890); 
they consist of ehainher music, 3 symphorlrs, 

‘ ou vert arcs de cone('rt,’ etc. ; also dniinatio 
W'orks, Indlets ])(*rformod at the Opera, ‘ J^ady 
Henriotte,’ ‘ Eueharis,’ etc. Ho was a learned 
mu.sieian and a pt‘dagogiie. He published an 
anthology of violinists (t vols.) and theoretical 
woi’ks : Dejs yrincipcs de la format ion des inter^ 
rallcs et des accords ( 1 StiS) ; ( 'uriasitps 7}pusicalea 
(1873) ; L'Art du chef d'orchfsire (1878), etc. 

G. r. ; i-ev. m. i.. p, 

DELIBES, (LLmevt ihiiLiiiERT Jiko {b. St. 
Germain du Val, S.irthc, Eeb. 21, ^ 1836; 
d. Paris, Jan. 16, 1801), came to Paris in 1848, 
and was admitted into the solfege class at the 
Conservatoire ; at tluj same time singing in the 
ch<‘irs of th(? Aladt'hdne and other cluindics. 

Having obtained a first prize for solfege in 
1850, he studied pianoforte, organ, harmony 
and advanced eornpositifui under l^e Chujipey, 
Borioist, Bazin and Adolphe Adam. Through 
the influonoe of the last-named, he became 
accompanist at the Tli6atre Lyrique in 1853, 
and also organist in the eiiurch of St Pierre 
do Chaillot, and elsewhere, before his final ajv 
pointment at St. Jean St. Frangois, which he 
held from 1802-71. Ho devoted himself from 
an early period to dramatic composition, and 
after his first essay, ‘ Deux sous de eliarbon * 
(Folies Nouvelles, 1855), wrote several short 
comic operas for the Theatre Lyrique — * Maitif 

> Date verified by retfuter of birtfa. 
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Griffard ’ f 1867), ‘ Le Jardinier et son eeigneur ’ 
(1863) ; and a number of operettas for tie 
Folies Nouvelles, the BoulTcs Parisicns and tlio 
Vari6teB, of "wliich some were very sucoeapful — 

* Deux vieillcs gardes ’ (1866), ‘ L’ Omelette 
la Follembuohe ’ (1859), ‘ Le Serpent a plumes * 
(1864), ‘ L’lilcossais de Chatou ’ (1869), etc. 
He also WTote a number of choruses for male 
voices, a Mass and ar)me choruses for the school 
children of St. DoniwS and Sceaux, where he was 
inspector. In 1863 Delibes became accom- 
panist at the Opera, and in 1 866 second chorus- 
master (under Vi(;tor Masse) : he kept this ap- 
pointment until 1872, when he gave it up on the 
occasion of his marriage with the daughter of 
Mile. Denain, a former a(;tress at the Comedie- 
Fran^uiise. In 1866 a cantata, ‘ Alger,’ w'as 
performed. By his appointment at the Oy>era 
a new' career w'as o])eimd out to him. Having 
been commissioned to composts the ballet of 
‘La Source’ (Nov. 12, 1866) in collaboration 
with the Polish musician ISlinkous, he displayed 
such a wealth of melody as a c<*mpo8cr of ballet 
music, and so com])l('tely ecli])sed the composer 
with w'hom he had as a favour been associated, 
that he was at once asked to write a 
merit called ‘ Le Pas de fleurs ’ to be introduced 
into the ballet of his old master, Adolphe Adam, 

‘ Le C'orsaire,’ for its revival (t)ct. 21, 18()7). 
He W'as liiiiilly entrusted with the setting of an 
entire ballet, on the pretty comedy ‘ (V»j)pelia ’ 
(May 26, 1870), which is rightly considered his 
most charming production. In 1872 he pub- 
lished acoJlccI ion of charming melodics. ‘Myrtt>,' 
‘ Les Fillcs de (’adi/.,’ ‘ Bonj\)ur, 8uzon,’ etc, 
and on May 24, 1873, he produced at ti)c OjK-ra- 
Comique a W'ork in 3 acts, ‘ Le Koi Fa dit.’ 
After this Delibes returned to the Opera, where 
heproduced ag^and mytliological ballet, ‘Sylvia’ 
(June 14, 1876), which continued his superiority 
in (lance music. In spite of this fresh success 
Delibes Avas still anxious to write a s6*rious vocal 
W'ork, and produced a grand scena, ‘ La Mort 
d’Ori)hcc,’ at the Trocadcro Concerts in 1878. 
He then coiupo.sed tw'o dramatic works for the 
()p6ra-Coiniquc, Mean dcNivcllc’(Mar. 8, 18K)) 
and ‘ Lakme ’ (Ai)r. 14, 1883). A 5-act opera, 
‘Kassya’ (com])lctcd by Masse ct after the 
comi)oser’s dcaih), was given at the 0}»cra- 
CoTnique, Mar. 21, 1893. Someothci dramatic 
pieces (‘Le Don .Juan suisse’ and La Princesso 
Ravigotto ’) remain in INIS. In addition to the 
above w'orks he composed incidental music for 
‘ Le Koi s’amuse,’ on its revival at the Comedie- 
Fran^aise, Nov. 22, 1882, and published spA cral 
songs, almost all intended for reprcscntati.-.na 
at the last-named theatre. In 1877 Delibes 
was made Chevalier of the Legion of Honour ; 
in Jan. 1881 he succeeded Keber, wdio had just 
died, as professor of advanced composition at 
the (!()nservatoire : and in Dec. 1884 he w'as 
elected a member of the Institut in the j)lace of 
Victor Mafis6. a. j. 


Bm..— E. UumAVD, Uo Dtlibti (Paris, 1892) ; Ootatb BAai, 
Slutieiens frantaia d'aujovrd’lui ; JosEril Loibbl, Lakme de lea 
Deltbet: £tude hUtoriuue at eritigue. Artalvse muaieota (CoUeeUoH 
dea chefa-d'auvre de la mvstgue, Paris, 1924). 

DELIUS, Frederick (6. Bradford, Jan. 29, 
1863), one of the most remarkable composers 
of his time, came of German parents who had 
settled in England 

His musical temperament developed early, 
and as a boy he became tolerably proficient 
upon the violin ; but his parents destined him 
for a mercantile career, and refused to allow 
him to devote himself to music. His distaste 
for a business life, however, was so profound 
that in his 20th year he left home and 
established himself as an orange-planter in 
Florida. In this remote seclusion he devoted 
his leisure time to the study of music. He had 
no means of instruction save books on the 
theory and history of music, and the scores 
of the great masters. The friendship of an 
American organist, Thomas F. Ward, helped 
him considerably in the pursuance of his 
studies. After a sojourn of several years in 
Florida he returned to Europe, ana entered 
the (bnservatorium at Leipzig, where he 
studied under Jadassohn an(i Reinecke, and 
came under the influence of Grieg, who was 
at that time residing at Leipzig. From 1890 
Delius has lived principally in France, either 
in Paris or in the country town of Grez- 
sur-Loiiig (8oiue-et -Loire). Delius’s first pub- 
lislied work, a ‘ Legende ’ for violin solo with 
orchestral acoorapaoiment, dates from 1892. 
It was first i^erformed at a concert of Delius’s 
works given in London in 1899. This was 
followed by a fantasia-overture, ' Over the 
liills and Far Away ’ (1893), first performed 
under Dr. Haym at Elbcrfeld in 1897, and a 
pianoforte concerto in C minor (1897). The 
latter was fust played at Elberfcld in 1904 by 
Professor Julius Buths, under the conductor- 
si t ip of Haym, and repeated at Dusseldorf. 
The composer then lubjectod it to a drastio 
revision, and in its remodelled form it was 
])!uyed at a Promenade Concert in London in 
Oct. 1907 by Theodor Szanto. In 1897 Delius 
was invited by the Norwegian dramatist, 
Cunnar Heiberg, to write incidental music for 
his political play, ‘ Folkeraadet,' which was 
produced during the same year in Christiania 
amidst stormy scenes of protest and dis- 
approval. Delius’s satirical use of the Nor- 
wegian national anthem w'as ill taken by critics 
and public alike, and popular feeling was 
roused to such a jioint that at one performance 
a member of the audience actually fired several 
revolver shots at the composer,^ who was 
surveying the house from the proscenium 
curtain, happily without any result save that 
of terrifying a portion of the audience into 
hysterics. An orchestral suite dravm from 
the ‘ Folkeraadet ’ music was performed at 

1 H««Htioe MVA, T>. 38, ‘ One nutrapred patriot even went ao far aa 
to fire oil a blank cartridge at the conductor of the orchcatra.' 
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the above-mentioned London concert in 1899. 
Meanwhile Delius was engaged upon an opera, 
‘ Koanga ’ (1896-97), the libretto of which was 
drawn by C. F. Keary from G. W. Cable’s novel. 
The Orandissimea, This was produced at the 
Elberfeld Stadttheater in 1904 under Fritz 
Cassirer. His next works were two symphonic 
poems : ‘ life’s Dance ’ (1898), first performed 
at Dusseldorf in 1904 under Buths ; and 
‘ Paris : the Song of a Great City * (1899-1900), 
produced by Ha3rm at Elberfeld in the latter 
year, and first given in London under Thomas 
Beecham in 1908. From 1900-02 Delius was 
engaged upon two operas, ‘ Romeo und Julia 
auf dem Dorfe ’ and ‘ Margot la Rouge.’ The 
first of these, which is in a prologue and 
three acts, was produced at the Berlin 
Komische Oper in 1907 ; and was given in 
English as ‘ A Village Romeo and Juliet,’ with 
moderate success, during Beecham’s season at 
Co vent Garden, Feb. 22, 1910. It was revived 
at Co vent Garden in 1920 with greater success 
owing partly to the fact that by that time 
Delius’s outlook and musical style was much 
more familiar to English audiences, and partly 
to the greater care expended on its stage pro- 
duction. The second, in one act, has not yet 
(1924) been performed. To those succeeded 
‘ Appalachia,’ a tone-poem for orchestra and 
chorus (1903), produced at the Lower Rhine 
Festival under Buths in 1905, and first per- 
formed in London by Cassirer in 1907 ; * Sea- 
Drift ’ (1904), a setting of a poem by Walt 
Whitman for baritone solo, chorus and 
orchestra, produced at the Tonkunstlerfest at 
Essen in 1906, and first performed in England 
at the Sheffield Festival of 1908 under Henry 
J. Wood; and *A Mass of Life* (1905), an 
adaptation of selected passages from Nietzsche’s 

* Also sprach Zarathustra,’ for soloists, chorus 
and orchestra, first given in its entirety in 
London under Thomas Beecham in 1909. 
Other productions of the same period were : 
‘ Brigg Fair,’ first given in London under 
Beecham in 1908, ‘In a Summer Garden,* 
which was conducted by the composer at a 
Philharmonic concert in the same year, and 

* A Dance Rhapsody,’ which the composer 
conducted at the Hereford Festival of 1909. 
At this period Delius was engaged on the com- 
position of another oj^era, ‘ Fennimore and 
Gerda,’ based on J. P. Jacobsen’s novel NieU 
Lyhne, which was not, however, performed until 
1919, when it was given at Frankfort-on -Main. 

By 1910 the efforts of the conductors, both 
German and English, above mentioned had 
produced a wide recognition of the distinctive 
voice of Delius, yet it is noticeable that many 
of his important works have had to wait 
several years for their first performances. 
Particularly may be mentioned ‘ A Song of the 
High Hills ’ for choir (without words) and or- 
chestra written in 1911-12, but unheard until 


1920 when the Royal Philharmonic Society 
of London with the Philharmonic Choir pro- 
duced it under Albert Coates. The * Requiem,’ 
nationalistic in its outlook, written during the 
war (1914-19) was first given by the same 
organisation on Mar. 23, 1922. Delius has 
never composed for special occasions or indeed 
taken any personal steps to secure i)erform- 
ances. His works, written as the spirit moves 
him, have appeared in no order and the list of 
them indicates no special absorption in one 
type of music at a given time. It is excep- 
tional to find that two concertos, that for 
violin and violoncello and that for violin, were 
completed at about the same time (1916). 
Even the incidental music to James Elroy 
Flecker’s play Hassan, produced at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, London (Sept. 1923), was 
written as long before its performance as 1920. 

Delius is a solitary figure in the world of 
modern music. It is impossible to range him 
in the ranks of any given school. By reason 
of the circumstances of his birth and upbringing 
he stands apart from the main currents of 
musical influence, and ho owes but little to 
any of the men who have done most to guide 
the onward course of modern music. Although 
his methods are fully as advanced with regard 
to harmony and form as those of any of his 
contemporaries, he appears to have moulded 
them for himself, not to have inlierited them 
from any of his predecessors. From the later 
developments of Wagnerianism, as represented 
in the works of Strauss, ho is as remote 
as from the ‘ atmospheric ’ experiments of 
Debussy and his fellows. One can detect traces 
of the influence of Grieg in some of his earlier 
compositions, but it is only in the most general 
sense that his maturer works can be said to 
owe anything to the initiative of other men. 
But if Delius, as regards his manner, is to a 
great extent ‘ orbed in isolation,* as regards his 
matter, he has proved himself susceptible to 
influences the most varied and diverse. 

Much of Delius’s music is confessedly 
pictorial, but it is something much more as 
well. It is less a painting of nature herself, 
than a study of the influence of nature upon 
the human soul. Delius views nature, not with 
that ‘ innocence of eye * which was one of the 
catchwords of the early impressionistic painters, 
but in the light of his own temperament, and 
it is the blending of the psychological with the 
pictorial element that gives to his music its 
peculiarly characteristic quality. 

A musician so keenly alive to external 
influences has naturally been profoundly 
affected by the varied scenes in which his life 
has been passed. His early fantasia-overture, 
‘ Over the Hills and Far Away,* was obviously 
inspired by the moorland scenery of his native 
Yorkshire. His experience of the tropical 
luxuriance of Florida is reflected in hie opera, 
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‘ Koanga,* a work in which the negro element 
plays an important part ; and to a certain 
extent in * Appalachia,* that remarkable work 
in which the virgin forests and mighty waters 
of America seem to speak. ‘ Paris ’ is a 
musical picture of the composer’s impressions 
of the great city by night. It is no mere 
exercise in musical realism, though it displays 
a keen sense of i)ictorial effect. Rather is it 
a personal record of the feelings engendered 
by the contemplation of the sleeping city. It 
is a study of effects rather than of causes, 
and is thus a peculiarly characteristic example 
of Delius’s attitude towards music, and of his 
employment of its resources. 

His attitude towards questions of pure 
musical form is best studied through the con- 
certos. The early pianoforte concerto (in the 
form in which it is now known) shows him 
adopting more or less the standpoint of Liszt, 
that is a standjjoint relying on contrasts, 
though the contrasts are drawn more nearly 
together than in the classical concerto form of 
separated movements. In the three later 
concertos, /.e. the double concerto, the violin 
and the violoncello concerto (contrasts are less 
essential to the design ; indeed in the violin 
concerto, the finest of the three, the whole 
design seems to grow out of an expansion of the 
Initial idea. Though the features of traditional 
form are discoverable by analysis, the hearer 
gains an impression of continuous evolution in 
which direct contrast is little considered. 

Like most modern composers, Delius is 
happier with the orchestra than with the human 
voice, which in some of his works he is apt to 
treat in what may be called too instrumental a 
fashion. ‘ A Mass of Life,’ his most ambitious 
choral work, suffers from a disconnected 
libretto ; the author thereof, Herr Cassirer, 
seems to have abandoned as impossible the idea 
of reducing Nietzsche’s famous book into 
manageable limits, and to have contented 
himself with (jhoosing those passages that 
seemed to lend themselves most readily to 
musical treatment without paying much 
attention to philosophical development. ‘ A 
Mass of Life ’ contains much striking and 
impressive music, but the general effect of the 
work, at any rate at a first hearing, is some- 
what indefinite. In ‘ Sea-Drift,’ on the other 
hand, Delius is at his best and strongest. The 
same may be said of the ‘ Song of the High 
Hills,’ in which the wordless choir is treated 
as a second and more spiritualised orchestra. 
The voices, as it were, carry the development 
of the melodic material up above the snow line. 

Two monographs must be mentioned. 
Frederick Delius by Max Chop was published 
in Germany (1907^ iu the series Moderne 
Musiker ; Delius by Philip Heseltine, published 
London (1923), is a keenly appreciative study 
of his work as a whole, and of major composi- 


tions in particular. It also contains full lists 
of works with dates of composition and of first 
performances. 

The following summarises Delius’s principal 
works : 


OPERAS 


*Irme]in.‘ S acta. MS. 

* The Magic Fountain.’ 3 acta. MEL 

* Koanga.’ 3 acts. MS. 

* A Village Romeo and Juliet.' 

* Margot la Rouge.’ 1 act. MS. 

* Feunimore and Uerda.’ 


Incidental music to ‘ Haasan.* 


ORCHESTRAL 

* Bur lea cimea.* Tone poem. MS. 

* l.«Sgende ' lor vln. and orcheetra. 

* OTer the Hills and I ar Away.' Tone iKiem. MEL 

* Appalachia.* Variations (with chorus). 

* Paris ; the Bong of a Great City.* 

* Life's Dance.' Tone poem. 

* Brigg Fair.' An English Rhapsody. 

* In a Summer Garden.’ 

* A Dance Rhapsody.' Ne. 1. 

* Summer Night on the River.’ 

* On hearing the first Cuckoo In Spring.* For small orchestra. 

* North Country Sketches : (a) ‘ Autumn.' (b) * Winter Luid* 

scape,’ (c) 'Dance,' {d) * The March of Bpiing.* 

* A Dance Rhapsody.* No. 2. 

* Eventyr.' Bidlad. 

* A Song before Sunrise.' For small orchestra. 


For PF. and orchestra. 
For vln. and v'cL 
For vln. 

For v'cL 


CONCERTOS 


CHORAL WORKS 


* Bea-Diift.* Baritone solo, chorus and orchestra. 

* A Mass of Life.' B(dl, chorus and orchestra. 

‘ Hongs of Runsot.’ HoH, chorus and orchestra. 

* On Craig Dhu.* Lnaccompanled chorus. 

* Midsummer Song.’ Unaccompanied chorus. 

‘ Wanderers’ Bong.' Male voice chorus. 

* Arnl>eak.’ Baritone solo, chorus and orcheatra. 

‘ A Song of the High Hills.’ ( horus and orchestra. 

* Requiem.’ Boll, chorus and orchestra. 

Two unaccompanied choruses. ' To be sung of a summer night on 
the water.’ 


SONGS 


Three English songs. 

Two songs. Verlaine. 

Seven Danish songs (with orchestra). 

Five German songs. Nietzsche and others. 
Various songs published separately. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
String Quartet. No. 1, MB. 

String Quartet. No. 2. (191&-17.) 

3 Sonatas, vln. and PF. (18U2, 1915, 1924.) 

Sonata, v'cl. and PF. (1 movement. 1^7.) 

K. A. s. ; addns. o. 

DELLER, Florian Johann (6. Drosendorf, 
Austria, June 1729 ; d. Munich, Apr. 19, 1773), 
educated at the Karlsschule, Stuttgart, was 
violinist in the court orclv^stra, 1751 ; also 
singer and afterwards Konzertmeister and 
court composer. In 1771 he went to Vienna, 
where his opera ‘ II maestro di cappella * was 
performed ; thence he went to Munich. He 
achieved his greatest successes with the com- 
position of ballets by Noverre, but composed 
also a number of operas, sj'^mphonies, trio 
sonatas, including 6 sonatas for 2 violins 
and violoncello, with bass for harpsichord 
(Welcker, London), arias, vocal ducts, etc, 
(See Q.-L.), E. v. d. s, 

DELMAS, Jean Francois (Francisque) 
(6. Lyons, Rh6ne, Apr. 14, 1861), dramatic bass 
singer, studied at the Conservatoire of his native 
town; then at that of Paris under Bussine (sing- 
ing) and Obin (l5rrioal declamation), obtaining 
first prizes in both branches (1886). His debuts 
at the Opera took place on Sept. 1 3 and 22, 1886, 
in ‘Freischutz* and ‘Les Huguenots.* Subse- 
quently, until 191 1, he sang and created 60 parts 
there. In the prologue to Leoncavallo’s * Pag- 
liaoci ’ ( 1903) he was unprecedentedly successfid 
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His Wagnerian parts, beginning with ‘Lohengrin’ 
(King), 1891, up to Gurnemanz in ‘Parsifal,’ 
1914, attained a high artistic level. His creations 
of Wotan and Hans Sachs remain very striking 
interpretations. He has sung in Russia, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Portugal. His voice, of 
exceptional compass and tone, the authority of 
his acting, a firm declamation and amplcn^ss 
of stylo, combined with an innate understanding 
of dramatic music, have madt' liim one of the 
most remarkable operatic singers of his day. 

Bibl . — NouvelU Revm, Sept. 15, 19U0 ; il . pci Cuhzon. Croguii 
d'artittes: J. F. ^ 

JM. Jj. 1*. 

DELMAS, Marie Jean Bartistk, called 
Marc Delmas (6. St. Quentin, Aisne, Mar. 28, 
1885), composer, pupil of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, was rewarded with the Grand Prix do 
Romo in 1919. His production consists of 
chamber music, PE. piecjos, a lyric legend, 
‘Anno Marie,’ ‘ Les Deux Routes ’ (s 3 mi phonic 
poem), a lyric drama, ‘ Iriam,’ etc. m. n. p. 

DELMOTTE, Henri Florent (h. Mons, 
1799 ; d. there. Mar. 9, 1835), librarian of the 
public library at Mons, and author of Notice 
biographique aur Roland DclaUret etc. (Valen- 
ciennes, 1836). This work was translated into 
German by Dehn. The authenticity of the 
chronicler Vinchant, from whom Delmotto took 
the chief part of his facts, has been contested 
since his death. At the time of his d(‘ath 
Delmotte w'as collecting materials for the life 
of Philippe de Mons. M. C. c. 

DEMACHI, Giuseppe (6. Alessandria della 
Paglia, Piedmont, earl^^ 18th cent.), was 
violinist in the court chapel, Turin, c. 1740 ; 
and at Geneva, 1771. On his M8. symphony in 
E flat he calls himself maitre de concert of the 
Princess of Nassau-Weilburg. He conipo.scd 
symphonies, violin concertos and sonatas, six 
orchestra quartets (Welcker), concertini for 
3 violins and violoncello ; trio sonatas for 
2 violins and bass, etc. (Q.-L.) 

DEMANTIUS, Johann Christoph (6. Rei- 
chenberg, Dec. 15, 1567 ; d. Froib^'rg, Saxony, 
Apr. 20, 1643), German cantor and composer. 
He was an instructor at the St. Loremz Academy 
in 1592, was living at Leipzig from 1594-95, and 
was cantor at Zittau in 1597, until in l(i04 he 
was engaged in a similar capacity at Freilwrg. 
He was a prolific comi)oser, and was tho author 
of several treatises on music and singing. 
Publications of his compositions between 1595 
and 1650, besides the usual sets of motets. 
Magnificats, Te Deums, Tntroits, Psalms, etc., 
include a 6-part St. John Passion, several sots 
of Polish and German dances and galliards, 
with and without words, arrangf'd for 4 and 
6 voices — but some also for instruments, a 
set of German madrigals and canzonets with 
a 6-part Villanelle, funeral soncs and epitha- 
lamiums, and a Tympanum Militnre (a colkm- 
tion of 21 Songs of Triumph and Battle for 
5, 6, 8 and 10 v.). (See Q.-L.) j. mk. 


DEMI-SEMLQUAVER 

D15MAR, Johann Sebastian (6. Oaua^ 
schach, Bavaria, June 29, 1703; d. Orleans, 
c. 1832), pupil of Fr. X. Richter, Strassburg, 
organist at Weissenburg. He visited Vienna j 
w'ent to Italy ; to Paris, c. 1788 ; then to 
Orleans, where about 1806 he became director 
of the Grand Concert d’Amateurs, and musio 
publisher He composed concertos for various 
instruments, quartets, trios, duets, sonatas, 
etc., as well as tutors for sundry instruments, 

E. V. d. s. 

DEMEUR, Anne Aus^jne (nee Ciiarton) 
(b. Sanjon, Cliareiite Infcrieure, Mar. 5, 1824^), 
a soprano opera si iger, who was taught music 
by Bizr)t of Bonh^aux, and in 1842 made her 
debut thi re as Lucia. 

She sang next at Toulouse, and in 1846 at 
Brussels. On July 18 in the same year she 
made a successful d^'but at Drury Jjane as 
Madeleine in ‘ Le Postilion,’ and later sang with 
great success as Angele (‘ Domino noir *) with 
C’ouderc, tho original Horace. On Sept. 4, 
1847, she married M. Ihuneur tho flautist.® In 
1849-50 she was first female snigcr of Mitchell’s 
French Comy)an 5 ’’ at 8t. James’s Theatre, and 
became highly i)opular in v’^arious light parts, 
many of which were then new to England. She 
sang at the Philharmonic Concert of Mar. 18, 
1850 ; in 1852 she appeared in Italian at Her 
Majesty's on July 27, as Amina ; and on Aug. 5, 
ill tho Duke of BaxcJ.'olmrg-Goiha’s ‘ Casiida.* 
Mine. Ciiarton -Demeur having sung with little 
success in 1849 and IS.%3 attlie Oyiera-Corniquo, 
adopted the Italian stage, and won both fame 
and fortune in 8t. Petersburg, Vienna, in North 
and South America, and in Paris at the Jtalions 
as Dosdemona in 1862. On Aug. 9 of that year 
she played the heroine on the production of 
Berlioz’s ‘ Beatrice et. Benedict ’ so niiicli to the 
composer’s satisfaction ♦liat he requested her 
to ])lay Dido in ‘ Les Troyens h Carthago,’ jiro- 
dneiMl at tho Lyrique, N«iv. 4, 1863. Berlioz 
has commemorated in his Metiioirs he'T gieat 
beauty, her jiassionatc acting and singing as 
Dido, although slio had not suflicieiit voice 
wholly to realise his ideal heroine. On the con- 
clusion of the run of the opera she sang at 
Madrid, but afterw'ards returned to the Lyri pie. 
For many years Mine, (’barton lived in retire- 
ment, but occasionally a])j)oare(l at concerts, 
viz. at the Berlioz resti\'al at tjie Paris Opera^ 
with Nilsson in the ‘ duo-nocturne ’ from 
‘ Beatrice el lVm6dict,’ Mar. 22, 1870 ; and 
finally sang at the Pasdeloup ('Joncerts in 1879 
on the production of ‘ La Prise de Troie * by 
the same composer. a. c. 

DEMl-SEMl-QUAVER (Fr. triple crocU; 
Ger. Zweivnddreisaigstel — whence the American 

> T'ouHn 

? Ormwir. JnleM Aritnlnc lb. Ho<Hn.<'nt-lez*Vftrvlerii, Went, 23, 
IBl n. Btudied the flute at the Bruaaela (’t.«"ervatolre, from Lahore— 
HUbHequentIv learnt the Boehm from Dorui at BarU: from 
1843-47 wa« first flautist at the Brussels Opera, and «s such played 
at Drury Lane in 1846; he relinquished that post Uy acuoinpuiy 
hlB wUe on all her eugatfemento. 
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‘thirty-second note’; Ital. seml-bif-rroma), : 
the half of a semi-quaver ; in other words, a 
note the value or duration of which is the 
quarter of a quaver and the thirty-second 
part of a semibreve. It is shown, when single, 
in this form, when joined, thus, 

^ ; its rest is ^ 

DEMON, THE, opera in 3 acts ; words by 
Vistakov, after Jjermontov’s poem ; music by 
Anton Itubiiistoin. Produced St. Petersburg, 
Jan. 25, 1875 ; Covent Garden, in Italian, June 
21, 1881. M. 

HEMOPHON, tragedio lyrique, in 3 acts; 
wonls by Marmontel ; music by Cherubini ; 
produced Acadcinie Royale, Doc. 5, 1788. 

DENEFVE, J L’LES {h. (,'himay, 1814; d. Aug. 
19, 1877), violinist and composer ; entered the 
Brussels Conservatoire in 1833. He studied 
the violoncello under Platel and Demunck; be- 
came profcssiir {)f the violoncello at the Ecolo 
de Musique, and finst violont:ello at the theatre, 
and at the Socidte lies ( 'oncerts at Mens. Within 
a few years he bc-came dirt'ctor of the ficolo, 
conductor of the Socictc d(‘S (Joneerts, and 
founder and conductor (1841) of the Roland de 
Lattre Choral Society. He (‘om])osed 3 operas 
for the Mons theatre ; a number of idioruses for 
men’s voices ; several (lantatas (one for tho 
orectiori of a statue to Orlando Lasso in 1858) ; 
a Re(j[uiern, and various ondiestral pieces, 
lleiiefvc was a member (J the Soeicte d(*s beaux 
arts et de littcrature, of Glieiit, and honorary 
member of the most imp<.irtant choral societies 
in Belgium and the north of Prance. 

M. c. c. 

DENGREMONT, Mauiuce (A Rio, .Mar. 19, 
180(3 ; d. Aug. 1893), a vhdi.iist of Praneo* 
Brazilian origin. As a youtli he made public 
appearances on the (’ontijent with extraordin- 
ary success, but ultimately gave way to habits 
of dissipation. W. tv. c. 

DEN HOP OPERA COMP.^NY. This com- 
pany wiis formed by Ernst Denliof, a musician 
resident in Edinburgh, to give a pcrfirmanco 
of ‘ Der Ring dos Nihelurigen ’ in that city, 
following on its production in English at Covent 
Garden under Richter in 1908. The Edin- 
burgh performances, the fii’st to be given in tho 
provinces, took place Peb.-Mar. 1910, under 
the direction of Michael Balling, and weit? suffi- 
ciently successful to warrant Denliof giving 
another series in 1911 at Leeds, Manchester 
and Glasgow. In 1912 another tour was made 
— Hull, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glas- 
gow — tho operas given being ‘ Elcktra,’ first 
performance in English, ‘ Orpheus,’ ‘ Plying 
Dutchman ’ and ‘ The Mastersingers.’ The 
1913 season began at Birmingham with a 
repertory which included ‘ Rosenkavalier,’ 

‘ Pelleas et Melisandc,’ both given for the first 
time in English, and the ‘ Magic Flute ’ ; but 
these tours had unfortunately been less and 


less of a financial success — ^it was new at that 
time to give opera on such lines, a large 
orchestra of admirable quality necessitating 
higher prices for seats — and the fortnight’s 
.season promised at Manchester had to be re- 
duced to a week. At this moment Beecham 
came to the rescue of the company, and 
its jierftonnel may be said in general to have 
come thenceforward under his control. (See 
Beecham and British National Opera Co.) 

N. C. O. 

DENIS, of Lyons (early 18th cent.), maitre 
de chapelle, Tournay Cathedral ; also at St. 
Omcr. He wToto Nouveau Systtme de musique 
pratique^ Paris, 1747. He is probably also the 
author of ‘ Sonates a violon seul avec la basse,’ 
par M. Denis, i. livre, Paris, 1723, and Nouvelle 
MHliodc pour apqrrendre la musique et Varl de 
chanter, dedie aux dames de St. Cyr (1730). 

E. V. d. s. 

DENKMALER der TONKUNST, the title 
of a publication of ancient music, inaugurated 
by Dr. C’hrysander w ith a reprint of Palestrina’s 
4-part motets. After 5 volumes, tho series was 
m(‘rgcd in other publications, the first volume 
of Corelli and Couperin [q.v.) being completed 
by a second volume of each. The contents were 
as follows : 

I raleatniia’s 4*part motets, book 1. ed. Bellermatm. 

1> Caiiaalmrs OraUirlos (JephVe, Judicium Halomonle, Baltaaar, 
Jonas) 

3. I'oiflU’s works. 0(1. jDju'him, Dook 1. 

I 4. r(mr>erin's Kuiles, cd. hrahiua, vol. 1. 

J Liio'a T« Dcum (aftcruards withdrawn, and iasued an one of 
j the * Supplcmoutc ' to LlLryeanUer’s edition of Handel). 

DENKMALER DEUTSCHER TON- 
KUNST. In May 1892 a committee of musi- 
cians, including Brahms, Joachim, Chrysander, 
HtTzogenberg, Spitta and Helmholtz, under- 
took the publication of a series of musical re- 
prints under this title, and with financial help 
or subvention from the Government. After 
tho first two volumes a long interval elapsed, 
during which the Austrian musicians had fol- 
lowed the good examples and had started their 
own set of ‘ monuments * with Government 
support, under the general editorship of Guido 
Adi.er (</.?’.). (Sec below : Denkmalcr der Ton- 
kiinst in Osterrcich.) On the resumption oi 
Iho scJioine in 1900, the Gorman series was 
divided into two sections, one for Germany 
and one for Bavaria, the latter l>eing called 
Zweitc FoJqe (second series). The following is 
a li st of tho volumes already published ; 

I. Samuel Scheldt’s * Tabulatura nova ' for organ, etc., ed. Max 
Belfleit. 

II 11. I,. Ha^slcr's ' Oantiones Racrae,* ed. VC. Oehrmann. 

III. P. Tiindcr's solo cantatas and choral works, ed. Max Beiflert. 

IV. J, Kuhnau’s clavier works, ed. K, Plsler. 

V J. Ji Ahle’e selected vocal works, ed. Joh. Wolf. 

VI. M.'itthia.'i W'eokniann and Chr. Bernhard, selected vocal 
works, ert. M. Selffert. 

VII. n. L. Hn^fller’s Masies, ed. Jos. Auer. 

VTII. Ignar. Holzbauer, ' Gdnther von Schwaneborg,* opera in 
tbreo acts, ed J. H. Kretssobtnar, part 1. 

IX no. Part 11. 

X. Joh. Caspar P. Fischer’s * Journal du printemps,' and I), A 
S.’s * Zodiacus,’ ed. R. von Werra. 

XT. T). Buxtehude, Sonatas, vln.. v'cl. and harpsichord, edL 
C. St!-hl. 

XTI. Heinrich Albert’s ’Arlen,’ part 1. ed. TCauard BemouiUl, 

XTTI. Heinrich Albert’s ‘Arien,* part 11.. ed. £. BeraouiUi. 

XIV. Dietrich Buxtehade's * Abendmuaiken * and OMk 

tatas, ed. Max Selffert. 
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XT. C. S. Onnm'i * Montezuma,’ ed. Albert Maver’Helnach. 

XVI. Selected inetrumental compoaitions of Melchior Prauck and 
Valentin Uauaamann, ed. Franz Bdlsche. 

XVII. FaaalonoMttingB by J. Bebastlaal and J. Thelle. ed. 
Friedrich ZeDe. 

XViri. Johann Rnsenmtiller’a Bonate da Camera, ed. Karl Nef. 

XIX. Adam Krleger’K ‘Arion.’ ed. Alfred Heuss. 

XX. J. A. Hasee's ‘ Converelone dl Sant’ Agoatino.* ed. Arnold 
Bchering. 

XXI. and XXII. Selected compositions of F. W. Zachow, ed. 

H. Beillert. 

XXIII. Selected compositions of Hieronymus Praetorlus. ed. 
H. Leichentrltt. 

XXIV. and XXV. H. Leo Haaaler’s Bacrl Concentua, ed. Joseph 
Auer. 

XXVI. and XXVII. J. O. Walther's complete organ works, ed. 

H. Leichentrltt. 

XXVIII. O. P. Telemann’s * Tag des Oerlchta,* and * Ino ’ 
(K. W. Ramler), ed. M. Schneider. 

XXIX. and XXX. Instrumental concertos by Tarious German 
masters, ed. A. Bchering. 

XXXI. Philippua Dullchiua'a ' Centuriae ’ (1607), ed. Rudolf 
Bc-hwartz. 

XXXII. and XXXm. N. Jommelli'a ’ Fetonte,’ ed. H. Abert. 
XXXIV. Newe deudache geistUche Geaenge (1544), ed. Job. 
Wolf. 

XXXV. and XXXVI. Sperontes’s Singende Muse an der Pleisse, 
ed. E. Buhle. 

XXXVII. and XXXVIll. Keiaer’s ‘ Krhsus * and selection from 
* L’ inganno felice,* ed. Schneider. 

XXXIX. Selected works of Johann Schobert. ed. 11. Riemann. 
XL. Selected works of A. Hanunerschmidt, ed. Lelchentritt. 
XLI. Dulichiua'a ’ Centuriae ’ (see XXXI.), cd. Schwartz. 

XLII. Bongs of Ernst Bach and Valentin Ilerbing, ed. Eretz* 
schmar. 

XLin. and XLIV. Ballets of F. Deller and J. J. Rudolph, ed. 
Abert. 

XLV. Rlneenhorflt’s Oelatliche Lieder, composed by J. W. 
Franck, B5hu, Wockenfuss. ed. Kromoticki and Krabbe. 

XLVI. and XLVII. Erlebacb’a Harmonlache Freude, ed. Kin* 
keldeU; 

XLVm. Johann Ernst Bneh’s Passion, ed. Kromolickl. 

XLIX. and L. Thtiringian Motets of Ist half uf 18th century, ed. 
Beillert. 

LI. and LII. North German symphonies (voi. i.), ed. Bchneider 
and Engelke. 

LIU. and LIV. Selected church compositions of Krieger, ed. 
Belflert. 

LV. Palavioino’s Oerusalcmme liberata, ed. Abert. 

LVI. J. C. F. Bach’s * Klndheit Jesu ' and * AtiferwVckung des 

I. azarus,' ed. Bchhnemann. 

LVll. Odea and songs of Telemaim and Gbmer, ed. Krabbe. 
LVIII and LIX. Cliurcb cantatas uf Leipzig masters before 
Bach (Kntipfer), ed. A. Bchering. 


Hkcoso Serjks (Bavaria) 

I. E. P. Hall’ Abaco, selected works, part i. ed. A. Randberger. 

II. (1.) Joh. and W. II. Pachelbel'a clavier works, ed. M. Belffert. 
(ii.) J K. Kerll's selected works, part i. ed. A. Kandberger. 

III. (i.) Hymphonlea of the Mannheim Hchuol (J. Btiuuliz, F. X. 
Richter, and A. Filtz), ed. U. Riemann. (11.) 11)03 L. Benfl’s works, 
vol. i. ed. Th. Kroyer. 

IV. (1.) Organ works of Job. Pachelbel, with some by Hieronymus 
Pachelbel, ed. M. Beillert. (11.) Selected works of L'hrl.stian Erbach 
(i.) and compositions of H. Leo Uassler (1 ) ed. von Wena. 

V. (Two vols.) Works of H. Leo Hassler (ii.) and annotations, etc., 
by A. Haudberger. 

VI. (1.) Geistilche Konzerte and Church Cantatas, by Nuremberg 
masters of the 17th century, ed. Max. HeilTert. (ii.) Selected com- 
po'dllons of Agostlno Bteffani, ed. A. EinsteiiiAind A. Bandberger. 

VII. (i.) Belected works of J. Btaden. ed. E. Bohmitz. (U.) Bym- 
phonies of the Mannheim School (i.) ed. H. Riemann. 

VI II. (i.) Belected works of J. Staden, ed. E. ) cbmitz. (ii.) Sym- 
phonies of the Mannheim School, (U.) ed. H. Riemann. 

IX. (1.) Belected works of E. F. Dali* Abaco, part ii. ed. A. 
Bandberger. (U.) Leopold Mozart’s selected works, ed. M. Relffert. 

X. (i.) Belected wor^ of Q. Aichinger ed. Kroyer, (11.) Belected 
works of A. Gumpeltsheimer, ed. Mayer. 

XI. (1.) Hassler’s works (pt. 3), ed. Bchwartz. (11.) Bteffani’s 
opera ,* Alarico ’ and bibliography of operas, ed. liiemonn. 

XII. (i.) Belected operas of Steflani, ed. Riemann. (ii.) Sym- 
phonies of Uosiler (Rosettl), ed. Kaul. 

XIII. Belected works of J. E. Klndermann. ed. Schneider. 

XIV. (1.) Belected works of Traettn, ed. Goldschmidt, (ii.) 
Gluck’s ' Nozze d’ Eroole e d’ Kbe,* ed. Abert. 

XV. and XVI, Chamber music of Mannheim, 18th century, ed. 
Riemann. 

X V’li. Belected works of Traetta, ed. Goldschmidt. 

XVIll, Belected works of J. Krieger, Murschhauser, J. F. Krieger, 
ed. Belffert. 

XUl. and XX. Belected works of P. Torrl, ed. Junker. 

XXi. Selected works of Klndermann, ed. Wallner. 
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I. (i.) J. J. Fux’s Maases, ed. J. £. Habert and G. A. Olossner. 
'(li.) Georg Muffat’s ’ Florilefdum primum ’ for strings, ed. H. Bietsch. 

II. (i.) J. J. Fux’s Motets, part I. ed. J. E. Habert. (U.) Muflat’s 
Florileglum secundum,’ ed. Bietsch. 

III. (1.) Joh. Htadlmayer’s Hvmns, ed. J. E. Habert. (11.) Mare- 
antonio Cesti’s ' Pomo d’ oro ’ part 1. ed. Guido Adler, (ill.) 
Gottlieb Muffat’s ‘ Componimenti musicall,* ed. Ouldo Adler. 

IV. (i.) J, J, Froberger’s clavier works, part i. ed. Guido Adler. 
(II.) Cesti’s ’ Pomo d’ oro,* part Ii. ed. Guido Adler. 

V. (i.) Heinrich Isaac’s ' Choralis Constantlnus ' book !. ed. E. 
Bezeeny and W. Rabl. (ii.) Heinrich Blber’e violin sonatas, ed. 
Guido Adler. 

VI. (I.) Jacob Handl’s (Gallus) * Opus musicum,* motets, part 1. 
ed. E. Bezeeny and J. Mantuani. (il.) Froberger’s clavier wroria^ 
part ii. ed. Guido Adler. 

VII. Biz Trent Codices, MBS. of vocal woriu of the 15Ui centuryt 
id. Onido Adler and O. KoUer. 


Vin. (I.) And. Hammerschmidt’s ’ Dialof;!,’ pait 1. ed. A A. TI 
Schmidt. (11.) Joh. Pachelbel’s 94 compoiltion.s for organ, ed. HL 
Butstiber and M. Belffert. 

IX. tt.) C>. von Wolkensteln’s IJedor. ed. J. Bohatz and O. EoUec. 
(11.) J. J. Fux’s Church sonatas and overtures (lustrum, music, part 

I. ) ed. Guido Adler. 

X. (i.) Orazlo Benevoli's Festmesse and Hymnus, ed. Guido 
Adler. (U.) J. J. Frobei-ger’s organ and clavier works, part iU. ed, 
Guido Adler. 

XI. (i.) Biz Trent Codices, 16th century compositions, ed. Dr. 
Guido Adler and O. Koller. (li.) Georg Muffat’s ’Auserleaene.' 
etc. ' Instrumental Music ’ (1701), ed. Dr. Erwin Luntz. 

XII. (1.) Jacob Haiull 'Opus muHicuin,’ part 11. ed. E. Bezeeny 
and J. Mantuani. (il.) H. F. Blber’s sixteen violin sonatas, ed. 
E. Luntz. 

XJII. (I.) Caldara’s church compositions, ed, E. Mandyczewakl. 
(ii.) Viennese clavier and organ compositions (2nd half of 17th 
century), ed. H. Botstiber. 

XIV. (i.) Heinrich Isaac’s secular compositions, ed. J. Wolf. 
(U.) Michael Haydn’s Inslnunental works, ed. L. H. Perger. 

XV. (i.) Jacob Handl's ‘Opus musicum,* part 111. ed. E. Bezeeny 
and J. Mantuani. (il ) Viennese instrumental music, about 175U, ed. 
K. Horwitz and K. Riedel. 

XVI. (i.) Heinrich Is-aac’s * Choralls Constantlnus ’ book 11. ed. 

J. Wolf. (11.) Albrechtslicrger’s instrumental works, ed. O. Kapp. 

XVII. Fux'h Opera * Custanza e fortezza,’ ed. E. Wellesz. 

XVIII. (1.) Umlaut’s ‘ Die Bergkuappeu,’ ed. R. Haas. (II.) 

Austrian lute music of 1 8ih century. 

XIX. (1.) Trent Coillces of l&tb centiu-y, ed. Adler and others. 
(11.) Viennese instrumental music before 1750 (see XV. (il.)). 

XX. (i.) Jacob Handl’s 'Opus musicum,’ part iv. (ii.) Minne- 
singer manuscrlptH, cd. Rietj«*h. 

XXI. (1.) F. L. Gassmann’s ‘ Contessina.’ (li.) Gluck’s* Crfeo 
e Euridlce.’ 

XXU. (i.) Masses of Michael Haydn, ed. A. M. Klafsky. 

XXIII. (i.)A. Draghi, church music (masses; sequence; hymns). 

(II.) J. J. Pux, Concent us musico-instrumenialla. 

XXIV. • Opus musicum,’ part v. 

XXV. (1.) Masses of Biber, Bchmelizer and Kerll. (ii.) Lute 
music (see XVIll. (il.)). 

XXVI. * Opu.s musicum.’ part vl. 

XX^’TI. (i.) Trent Codices of ISth century, (li.) The Viennese 
song from 1778-91. 

XXV^lll. (i.) Eberlin, ’ Der blutsctiwlsscndo Jesus,’ ed. Haas, 
(li.) Vieimese dance music of second half of the 17ih century, ed. 
Paul Nettl. 

XXIX. (1.) Monteverdi, * Il ritomo d’ Uiisse in patrla.’ (il.) 
Gottlieb Muflat, Zwolf Toccaten and 72 Versetl. 

XXX. (1 ) Requiem of < biistopber Btiaus, Franz Heiuiich Biber 
and Johann Caspar Krril. (il.) Gluck, ’ Don Juan ' (Pantoinlme 
Ballet). 

DENNEB., Johann Ohkistopii (6. Ltnpzig, 
Aug. 13, 1055 ; d. Nurcimborg, Aiir. 20, 1707), 
maker of w'ood wind instruments. Attempts 
to improve the old French shawm led him to 
the discovery of the clarinet. His soiib con- 
tinued and enlarged his factory. E. v. d. S. 

DENSS, Adrian, lived at Cologne at the 
end of the Kith century, and published there, 
in 1594, a colle-ction of lute music by famous 
masters under the title of ‘ Florilegium omnis 
fere generis cantionum,’ etc. 

DENT, Edward Joseph (6. Hi baton, York- 
shire, July 16, 1876), educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, became professor of music at 
Cambridge in 1926. He was elected a Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, in 1902. He 
devoted himself to musical research, more par- 
ticularly with regard to the 17th and 18th cen- 
tury Italian opera, and the fruits of his study 
apj>eared in artic-les contributed to the Encyclo^ 
pfEdia Britannicay the second edition of this 
Dictionary and periodicals, including The Mtisi- 
ccU Antiquary and the Riemann Festschrift 
(1909). More important, however, are two 
l ooks, Alessandro Scarlattiy His Life and Works, 
and MozarVs Operas (1913, translated into 
German, 1922), both of which showed that the 
writer possessed in a rare degree the power to 
form keen critical estimates on the results of a 
close and accurate research. His lectures on 
music at Cambridge brought together a strong 
body of musical students, and many of the 
younger generation of English musicians, com- 
posers, singers and research students owe theif 
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ideals as well as their success to his teaching | 
and example. His translations of * Die Zauber- 
flftte,* ‘ Figaro ' and ‘ Don Giovanni ’ set a new 
standard in English translation of opera. The 
first of these was produced at Cambridge (Dec. 
1, 1911) by members of the University. It and 
the others have been brought into general use 
at the * Old Vic ’ (g.v.)* 

Dent has taken an active part as arranger and 
producer of several old English operatic works* 
especially Purcell, at Cambridge, the * Old Vic * 
(London) and Glastonbury. He undertook the 
production of Purcell’s ‘ Dido and Aeneas ’ at 
Homburg in 1924. In 1919 he became music 
critic to the AthencBum (later Athenceum and 
Nation), and he was active in the formation of 
the British Music Society {q.v,). But the 
special task he set himself was the restoration 
of artistic intercourse between the late combat- 
ant nations of the war. With this purpose he 
has spent much time on the Continent writing 
about English music in continental papers, and 
on continental music, particularly German, in 
the English press. It was largely due to him 
that the chamber music festival held at Salz- 
burg in 1922 developed into a permanent 
organisation in the new International 
Society for Contemporary Music, and Dent 
was elected its first president. c. 

DENTICE, (1) Fabrizio (6. Naples, 16th 
cent.), praised by Galilei as a famous lutenist. 
He lived for some time in Home ; then at 
Parma, Ho composed * Lamentationi a 5 voci,* 
with appendix of Benedictus, Miserere, etc., 
published Milan, 1693 ; church compositions, 
madrigal, motets, etc., and lute i)ieces. (For 
list, see Q.'L.) (2) Scipione (6. Naples, 

c. 1569; d. there, 1633), entered the Order of 
the Oratorio ; and was in Rome in 1593. He 
coniposed 5 books of madrigals a 5 v., 1 book 
motets a 5 v., and according to Riemann 1 book 
‘Madrigali spirituali,’ a 5 v. (3) Luioi (Naples, 
16th cent.), brother of Scipione {Fetis), wrote 
‘ Due dialoghi della musica ’ (1653). A Miserere 
of his is said to be one of the finest written for 
the Papal Chapel. {Q.~L.; Riemann; FHis.) 

DENZA, Luiai (6. Castellamare di Stabia, 
Italy, 1846 ; d. Jan. 27, 1922), entered the 
Conservatoire at Naples at the age of 16, and 
studied composition under Mercadante and 
Serrao. Although in 1876 an opera from his 
pen on the subject of Wallenstein was produced 
at Naples, his activity as a composer was almost 
entirely limited to songs, of which he wrote over 
500 to Italian, French and English texts. Re- 
siding in London from 1879, he published a 
series of drawing-room successes, but he will 
always be best known as the composer of the 
Neapolitan ditty ‘ Funiculi Funiculk ’ (1880), of 
which considerably more than half a million 
copies were sold, and translated versions issued 
in almost every civilised language. An un- 
conscious compUment was paid to it by Richard 
VOL. n 


Strauss, who, under the impression that it was 
a genuine folk-song, put it into his orchestral 
suite, ‘ Aus Italien.* Denza was one of the 
directors of the London Academy of Music. 
From 1898 he was professor of singing at the 
R A 1^1 E E 

depart, CHANT Dif. According to some 
authorities (Castil Blaze, Chouquet, Pougin) 
this national air was composed by Mehul to 
some fino lines by Marie Joseph Chenier, for the 
concert celebrating the fourth anniversary of 
the taking of the Bastille (July 14, 1794). There 
are different versions of the circumstances in 
which the words wore written. One of these is 
that Chenier was in hiding at the house of B. 
Sarretto, and that the first edition, by order of 
the National Convention, states merely ‘Paroles 
de . . . ; musique de Mehul.’ It must be 
remembered also that the sub-heading of the 
air is ‘ Hymne de guerre,’ and there is no allu- 
sion to the taking of the Bastille in the text 
itself. In reality it was played for the first 
time on July 4, 1794, in a concert at the Tui- 
ieries, conducted by Sarrette, to commemorate 
military victories ; then on July 14 and Aug. 
10. It was in fact performed at nearly all 
official ceremonies from 1794-1800, and its 
theme was adapted to some 30 songs. The 
first verse is as follows : 


Tempo di narda. 




La vic'toire eu-choiit-aiit bou» ou - vro la Imr- 



bats. Trem-blez, (in-ne>mla de la l<Yaii-ce. Roia 






i • Tree do nans et d’Qr.guell I I<e peuple aouve-raiu e'a • 



rlr; Un Fran>fab dolt vl - vre pour el - lo, Pour 


•lie an Francalsdoitmou-rir 1 Un Franfals doit vi - v» pour 


•1 • la. Pour elle un Fran9aladoit]non-rir| 
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DEPPE 


DESARGUS 


Braham used the opening phrase, perhaps 
unintentionally, in * The Death of Nelson.’ 

G, c. ; addns. M. L. P. 

Bibl. — CuKRTASTT PiBB&R. Le* Hyrnw Ui ehmnntu dt ta 
Rivotution, apercu ginh-al et eatalogM, aw notices hUtoriqueSt 
mnatgtigues et tnbUographiqms. (Paris, 1904.) 

DEPPE, Ludwig (6. Alverdissen, Lippe, 
Nov. 7, 1828 ; d. Ba?l Pyrmont, Sept. 6, 1890;, 
a distinguished pianoforte teacher, studied with 
Marxsen at Hamburg, subsequently with Lobe 
at Leipzig, and settled in Hamburg in 1857, 
where he founded a musical society, and was 
its conductor till 1868. From 1874-86 he was 
Hofkapellmeister in Berlin, and in 1876 he con- 
ducted the Silesian Musical Festival founded by 
Count Hochbcrg {Rieinann), The special object 
of his system of teclinique, a minute description 
of which is given in Amy Fay’s Music Study in 
Germany (Chicago, 1880 ; London, 1886), was 
the acquirement of an absolutely even touch 
by the adoption of a very soft tone and a slow 
pace in practising, a seat much lower than most 
teachers recommend, and minute attention to 
the details ot muscular movement. Emil Sauer 
and Donald F. Tovey are among the most dis- 
tinguished of the advocates of the Deppe 
system. m. 

DERING (Deering), Richard, Mus.B. 
{d. early in 1680), an early 17th -century 
musician, illegitimate son of Henry Dering of 
Liss, near Petworth, who was educiatcd in Italy. 

He returned to England with a great reputa- 
tion as a musician, and for some time practised 
his profession in London, in 1610 taking the 
degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford. He 
became oigfanist to the convent of English nuns 
at Brussels in 1617. Upon the marriage of 
Charles I. in 1625, Dering was appointed organ- 
ist to Queen Henrietta Maria, and was also one 
of the lung’s musicians. He died in the Roman 
communion. Dering’s published works are 
wholly of a sacred kind. They consist of : 

*Cautionef> imcn« a«x vocutn cum baniio coutfuiio ad orgaiium,* 
Antwerp, 1.197; 'Caiiti<ines sficra quhique vricum,' )B17 ; ‘Caiitlca 
aficraod inelodiuiu maUrlg-ilium eluborata eeuie vocilivtK,’ Autaetp, 
1618; 'Cantlunes aaerse quinque 1619; *Canz<.nette' for :i 

and 4 voIcm xaspoctlvely, twu iKKikit, 16:26 (the author'a name Im 
here, as often elecMhere, given a« ' Riohardu Diringn Inglme’}, 
‘<jHntii» aicra ad diioa A trea voces, composita ctun baiwo- 
contiimo ad orgauum,* Loudon, 1662. 

On the title-page of this work, which is dedi- 
cated to the Queen-Dowager, Henrietta Maria, 
Dering is styled ‘Rcgiae Majestatis quondam 
organista.’ In 1674 Playford published a second 
set of Cantica sacra by various composers, in 
which are 8 motets attribnbid to Dering, but 
which Playford, in his preface, candidly admits 
were ‘ by some believed not to be his.’ Dering 
also experimented successfully with a species 
of quodlibet made up of popular cries of various 
kinds. Orlando Gibbons wrote at least one piece 
in this manner {‘The first London cri© ’), but 
Dering’s * Countrey Cryes ’ (a 5) would seem 
to have been very popular, as it is to be 
found in four different manuscripts (B,M. Add. 
MSS. 18,936-9, 29,372-7, 17,792-6, and the altus 


part alone at 29,427). There is also anothei 
long and elaborate composition of his called 
‘The Cryes of London,’ which may be the same 
as that entered in the Stationers’ Register 
(1599), as ‘ The Crye of London, with the song ’ ; 
this has recently been edited and published by 
Sir Frederick Bridge. The score of a so-called 
glee by Dering, ‘ Whilst fond desire,’ is in Add. 
MSS. 29,386. An interesting passage in Wood’s 
MS. Lives of Musicians is printed by Davoy 
(Hist. Eng. Mus.) ; it records that when John 
Hingston (the private musician to Cromwell), 
witli two of his pupils used to sing to the 
Protector, it was the Latin motets of Dering 
which ‘ Oliver was most taken with.* The 
following compositions by Dering are in MS. : 

VIOL MUSIC 

Pavnn (a 4) * for 2 TrobJes.’ Oh. Ch. 42S-8. 

Thrue rhantaRiPM, Aliuame imd Pavan {a 5). Ch. Ch. 42.'{-8. 

Pa vail for thrue viols with basso cuiitluuo to tlie harpsichord. 
Add. M.^S. 18,940-4 

PnV'U In G, for four viols. Add. M.8S. 91,423, 

Aiinaiiie in C fa iit (basHOCoiitiuuo p.ii t only). Add. MBS. 30,993/2b. 
Five fancies (n ,1). Add M8.S. 29,96)i-8 
Six fancies (a 5). Add. M.-S. 17.792-6 
Two fancies (a 6). Add. MBS. 17,786-91. 

ANTHKMS AND MOTKTS 

• Almljrhty God which through.* Durh. , PH. ; Add. MSS. ,30,478.9 

(Tenor part only). 

‘And the King was moved ’ (« »). Add. M8«* 29..'C2.7. 

• Gloria patri ' (a 9) (printod in tho Oaut^ca sttcra oi 1662). Add. 

MSS. 11,608; Adil MHS 90.982 T3 (score). 

‘Justus cor ’ 1 l)uat8 in score with bass part, for harpsirhoid or 

• Ardciia cat cor.’ j otgan Add. MBS. 11,608/90-91 

• Lord, Thou xrt worthy.’ PH. 

‘ Therefore with niigela.’ PH. 

• Unto Tliee, O Lord ’ (verst* anthem). Ylt. ; R.C.M 1045-51. 

The library at Ch. Ch., Oxford, also contains 
many motets in MS., mostly published in the 
‘Cantica sacra’ of 1662 and 1674 (see Cata- 
loguo of Mus. MSS., Part I.') 

w. II. H. ; addns. J. m*. 
D’ERLANGER, see Erlanger, d*. 
DERRICK (17th cent.), an English church 
composer, some of whose music still exists in 
MS. There is a Short Service by him, includ- 
ing Te D('um, Bcnedictus, Kyrio and Crc*('d, in 
tho Cathedral Library at Durham ; also a Jubi- 
late, Kyric and Creed, and a Latin Bcnedicite 
at Pett^rhouse, Cambridge. j. m*'. 

DERUYTS, Jean Jacques (6. Liege, 
1790; d. there, Apr. 11, 1871), maitro de 
chapelle at several churches at Liege, and 
composer of church music. He was a teacher 
of Cesar Franck, E. v, d. s. 

DES, the German name for D flat. 
DESARGUS, (1) Franqois Xavier 
(6. Amiens, c. 1768; d. Paris, after 1832), harpist 
virtuoso. He began by cultivating his voice, 
was a chorister in Amiens Cathedral, and, after 
the Revolution, chorister at the 0i)6ra in Paris. 
He had undertaken, in the interval, the study 
of the harp, in which he succeeded brilliantly. 
In a few years he became one of tho most 
reputed professors for this instrument. He 
composed about 25 works for harp alone, harp 
and pianoforte, and songs with harp accom- 
paniment — all of but slight value. He also 
wrote a good Methods de harpe (Paris, Nader* 


1 O. E. P. Arkwrliht. 
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man, 1809), revised in 1816 under the title 
Cours complet de harpe, 

(2) Xavier, son of the preceding, also a 
talented harpist, appears at the end of 1822 in 
the orchestra of the King of Prussia at Berlin 
(Ledebur), after which he is found again in 
Paris in 1832, and then at Brussels. He 
abandoned his musical career about 1848. 
{Fells \ Q.-L.) M. p. 

DESAUGIERS, Maro Antoine (6. Fr6ju8, 
c. 1742 ; d. Paris, Sept. 10, 1793), a musical 
autodidact, who came to Paris in 1774 ; a 
friend of Gluck and Sacchini. He composed 
a Requiem for the memorial service for 
Sacchini. He had a vein for easy flowing 
melody and wrote several operas for the 
principal Paris theatres, a festival cantata, 
‘ Hicrodrame,’ to celebrate the storming of 
the Bastille, songs, and IjAH du chant figure. 
(1776), a translation of J. B. Mancini’s work. 

E. V. d. s. 

DESCANT (Disc ant). (1) The general term 
used from the 12th century onwards to cover 
every species of polyphony. ‘ Est autem dis- 
cantus di versus consonus cantus,* writes the 
author of the Discantus positio vulgaris (Cousse- 
makor, Scripiores, i. 946). 

(2) In a more restricted sense descant is ap- 
plied to- any polyphonic composition which is 
subject to the rules of mensurable music in all 
its parts, as opposed to organum purum^ in 
which the plain-song tenor is ‘ ultra mensurara.’ 
Thus Franco (Coussemakor, i. 11 8a) writ<‘8 : 

* Dlviditiir mensurabills musica in mensurabilem 
slmpliciter et partim. Mcnsurabilis simpllciter eat 
di^cantuH, eo quod in oinni parte, aua tempore racn- 
auratur. Partim inensurabilis dicitur orRaninn. pro 
tanto (mod non in qualibet parte sua mcnsuratiir. 
(‘ Mensurable music is citlw'r wholly or part ly mensur- 
able. Descant is wholly rnonstirublc because strict 
time Is observ(;d in nil its parts. Orjzanum is parf-ly 
measurable, inasmuch as one of its parts is not 
measured.’) 

Franco’s definition of descant, which is re- 
peated with slight variations by nearly every 
theorist of the 13th and 14th centuries, is as 
folIow^s ; 

* Discantus est aliquorura diversorum cantuum 
consonantia in qua illi diversi cantu.s per voces 
lon^aa, breves vcl .semibreves proportlonalitor 
adae piantur, et in scripto per debltas flRuras pro- 
portionari ad invicern designantur.’ (‘ De.scant is 
the simultaneous ami iiarnionious sounding of two 
or more diverge mtdodies, wliich are made equal to 
one another proportionately by the use of sounds of 
three (iogrees of length, represented in writing by 
the figures of the long, breve, and semibreve.’) 

He then divides descant into throe classes : 
( 1 ) ‘ Discantus simpliciter prolatus ’ (‘ id est sine 
fraction! bus,* explains the author of the Quatuor 
Principalia, Coussemaker, iv. 278a) ; (2) ‘ Dis- 
cantus truncatus qui oohotus dicitur * (see 
Hocket) ; (3) * Discantus oopulatus qui copula 
nuncupatur ’ (see Copula). * Discantus sim- 
pliciter prolatus ’ is further subdivided into (a) 
‘ Discantus cum eadora littora,’ t.e. with the 
same words in all the parts, — ‘ ut in cantilenis, 
rondellis et cantu aliquo eoolesiastioo * ; (6) 


* Discantus cum diversis litteris,* t.e. with two 
or more different sets of words, * ut in motetis 
qui habent triplum vel tenorem, quia tenor cui- 
dam litterae equipollet ’ ; (c) ‘ Discantus cum 
littera et sine,’ i.e. with words in one part, but 
not in others, ‘ ut in conductis et discantu ali- 
quo ooclesiastico qui improprio organum ap|>el- 
latur.’ 

Of more general interest are the rules of com- 
position relating to the intervals that might be 
employed and to the movement of the counter- 
point in relation to the Cantus Firmus. Among 
the earliest are those contained in the Discantus 
positio vulgaris, which is thought to have been 
WTitten about A.n. 1 160. The author is speaking 
of organum purum, but it is clear that his rules 
are applicable to descant generally. He tells us 
that where the voices meet, i.e. on the strong 
beats, the unison, fifth or octave should be 
taken. For the intervening or passing notes 
the third, fifth and seventh are preferable to 
the second, fourth or sixth. He illustrates 
this by giving directions for the movement of 
the counterpoint over any possible progression 
of the canto fermo within the compass of an 
octave, but unfortunately, except in a few in- 
stances, ignores the passing notes. The pro- 
gressions authorised are as follows ; 
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‘ Quibus visis,’ adds the author, ‘ et memoriae 
cornmendatis totam discantandi artem habere 
potcris, arte usiii applicata.’ (‘ Commit these 
rules to memory, and apply them in practice, 
and you will have mastered the whole art of 
descant.’) 

At a later date Franco, whose authority was 
universally recognised, gives the following classi- 
fication of chords (Coussemakor, i. 129a) : 

1. Perfect Concords, the unison and octave, 

2. Less Perfect Concords, the perfect fourth 
and fifth. 

3. Imperfect Concords, the major and minor 
third. 

4. Imperfect Discords, the whole tone, major 
sixth and minor seventh. 

6. Perfect Discords, the semitone, augmented 
fourth, diminiahed fifth, minor sixth and major 
seventh. 

The descant, he tells us, may begin at the 
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fourth or major or minor third, as well as at 
the unison, fifth or octave, and should proceed 
consonances ‘ oommiscendo quandoque dis- 
cordantias in locis debitis ’ (‘ with oc^casional 
discords in their proper place *). A concord 
should always bo taken * in principio perfeo- 
tionls ’ or, as we should say, on the first beat of 
the bar, and an imperfect discord is always ad- 
missible immediately before a concord. Con- 
trary motion should be employed as a rule, 
though similar motion is at times to be pre- 
ferred ‘ propter pulchritudinem cantus.* Strict 
time must bo observed until the penultimate 
note of the canto fermo is reached, ‘ ubi non 
attenditur talis mensura, sed magis est organ!- 
cus ibi punctus ’ (‘ where there is generally an 
organ point in which time is disregarded,’) (see 
OiiGANUM). If a third part (‘ triplum ’) is 
added, care should be taken that any note that 
is a discord to the tenor or canto fermo, should 
be a concord to the descant or second part, and 
vice versa. The following example is given in 
the Oxford text (MS. Bodl. 842). The original 
is in 6-2 time throughout : 




Philip de Vitry (?.v.)» writer of the early 
part of the 14th century, who is credited with 
the invention of the minim, still regards the 
minor sixth as a discord (Coussemakei, iii. 366). 
He forbids consecutive unisons, fifths and 
octaves, and allows not more than four con- 
secutive thirds or sixths : 



This last example, in which the C would 
doubtless have been sharpened in performance, 
serves to remind us that all the rules of descant 
were subject to modification by the application 


of musica ficta or falsa, i,e, the sharpening or 
flattening of a note, * propter consonantiam 
bonam inveniendam * (Coussemaker, i. 258a). 
The use of musica fiefu was necessary to avoid 
the discord of mi against fa or fa against mi, 
i,e, of F against Bt; either above or below. It 
was also frequently employed to provide a lead- 
ing note in the cadence from sixth to octave 
(which may possibly account for the minor 
sixth being regarded as a discord by the theor- 
ists), and generally to bring intervals and pro- 
gressions into harmony with the prevailing 
tonality. Franco loaves its application entirely 
to the discretion of the singer : ‘ Quando per 

rectam musicam consonantias utiles habere non 
poterit discantor, falsam fingat, sicut placeat ’ 
(‘ when a discan ter cannot find a suitable con- 
sonance among the notes of the Gamut, lot him 
introduce accidentals at his pleasure ’) (Cousse- 
maker, i. 1566), and even in the early form of 
descant known as organum purum, he tells us 
that if the vox organalis should strike a discord 
on a long note, the tenor must either remain 
silent ‘ vel se in concordantiam fingat ’ (Cousse- 
maker, i. 135a). (See Musica Ficta.) 

(3) The term ‘ descant * is applied not only 
to the art of counterpoint, i,e, of adding one or 
more parts to a canto fermo, but also to the 
part, or the first of the parts, so added. ‘ Cantus 
vel tenor est primus cantus primo procreatus 
vel factus. Disc^antus est secundo procreatus 
vel factus, supra tenorem concordatus.’ (‘ The 
canto fermo or tenor is the first melody to bo 
constructed. Descant is the second melody con- 
structed above the tenor and in harmony with 
it.’) (Coussemaker, i. 3566.) 

(4) A special form of descant noticed in the 
Quatvor Principalia (Coussemaker, iv. 294a) 
deserves mention. It is described as ‘ quaedam 
ars in qua plures homines discantaro apparent, 
cum in rei veritate unus tantum discantabit ’ 
(‘ a device by which several singers appear to be 
descanting, when in fact only one is doing so’). 
Two or three voices double the canto fermo at 
the fifth, eighth and twelfth, disguising the 
bare diaphony ‘ frangendo et florendo notas, 
prout magis decet,’ while a single skilled des- 
can ter completes the deception by filling in 
thirds and sixths, and avoiding concords. This 
is probably the ‘ pure descant ’ referred to in the 
Discantua positio vulgaris, and by the pseudo- 
Aristotle (Coussemaker, i. 06a, 269a). 

j. F. R. s. 

The less complicated of the above forms were 
frequently sung at sight, the only written 
music before the singers being the plain-song 
which served as tenor. This method was 
known as discantua supra librum, and lasted 
for four centuries, into Elizabethan days. 

(6) In modem times there has been a success- 
ful revival of descant in connexion with English 
hymn-singing and other forms of church music, 
weU • known congregational melodies being 
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treated with a superimposed counterpoint sung 
by the trebles of the choir. This is of course 
the actual arrangement of Tallis’s * Festal Re- 
sponses/ but in practice congregations as a 
rule sing the treble descant of these responses 
instead of the tenor melody. Among other 
modem composers, Sydney Nicholson of West- 
minster Abbey has produced a descant sotting 
of Merbecke's Communion Service, has used 
the form in his cantata ‘ The Saviour of the 
World,’ and in his Solemn To Deum written 
for the Peace celebrations in 1918 — ^for the 
revival of descant was partly instigated by a 
desire to vary the unison singing of war-time 
choirs. The new method of treatment has 
also been applied to secular singing ; but it is 
in the department of hymn -singing that it has 
taken the deepest root. Some of the principal 
recent publications are : 

Htuns. — A Colloction of Pauxbourdon* and Descants, by Riley 
(Mowbray, 191 (J). The Tenor Tune Book, by eix composers 
(Faith ProBH, 1917, 3rd odii. 1924). A Book of Deecante, by 
Alan Gray (Cambridge University Preas, 1920). The Deacant 
llymoH Tune Book, by (J. Hhaw (Novello, 1920). Single hymns 
by Martin Shaw and t.'. Hylton Stewart (Curwen). 

Chajjts.— S eta of Canticles, XIV. Ancient Pauxbourdona (Plaln- 
aong and Medhuval Music Society), P. Burges'* and S. Royle 
Shore (Novello), Anaelm Hughes and E. W. Goldsmith (Faith 
PresH). H. R. Nor(<m (Faith Pro««). Also The Fa-burden 
Chant-book, bv O. Hceata and P. Burgess (Novello), and Psalins 
and Chants with Descants, by Alan Gray (Novello). See 
further the Service Books of the Gregorian Association from 
1916 onwards. , . 

Soko-Books.— "T he Montgomeryshire Song-Book, and the Shrop- 
shire Song-Book, by Nicholas Gatty and Alan Gray (Stainer 
and Bell). National Songs with Descants, by Geoffrey Shaw 
(Novello). A, H. 

DESCARTES, Ren6 {b. La Hayo, Touraine, 
Mar. 31, 1696; d. Stockholm, Feb. 11, 1650), 
the great philosopher who wrote Compendium 
mvsicae (1650), one of the most remarkable 
books on music of its time ; translated into 
English by Lord Win. Brounker and published 
anonymously in 1653. A French edition by 
Nic. Poisson appeared in 1668; also in Des- 
cartes’s letters are many passages dealing with 
music. {Riemann ; Q.-L.) 

DfiSERTEUR, LE, musical drama in 3 acts, 
words by Sedaine, music by Monsigny ; pro- 
duced, Theatre des Italiens, Mar. 6, 1769, and 
revived, Op6ra-Comique, Oct. 30, 1843. 

DESMARETS, Henri (6. Paris, c. 1659 ; 
d. Lun6ville, Sept. 7, 1741), was brought up at 
the court of Louis XIV. His first comiiositions 
were sacred, and were made public under the 
name of Goupillier. 

His first opera, ‘ Didon,’ in 6 acts, was jier- 
formed Sept. 11, 1693. It was followed by 
’ Circ^’ (1694), ‘ Th6ag6ne et Charicl6e ’ and 
* Lc 3 Amours de Momus ’ (1695), ‘ V6nus et 
Adonis’ (1697), ‘Les Fetes galantes’ (1698). 
and additions to ‘ L’Europe galante ’ (1699). 
About this time he got into trouble in conse- 
quence of a secret marriage with the daughter 
of a dignitary at Senlis, and had to escape 
to Spain, where he became, in 1700, * Surin- 
tendant ’ to Philip V. In 1704 his ‘ Iphigenie 
en Tauride,’ with sundry additions by Campra, 
was given in Paris. In 1708 he settled in 
Lorraine as director of Duke Leopold’s music. 


At Nancy and Lun6ville some of his ‘ diver- 
tissements * were performed, notably * Le 
Temple d’Astr^e,’ 1709. For the marriage 
of Princess Elizabeth Th6rese with the King 
of Sardinia (Mar. 1737) he composed a motet 
and a Te Deum. His own marriage was 
sanctioned by Parliament in 1722. In that 
year his ‘ Renaud, ou la Suite d’Armide * was 
jierformed in Paris. M. ; addns. M. L. p. 

DES PRliS, see Josqttin. 

DESQUESNES, Jean (6. Mons or St. 
Ghilain), became a prebendary of Tournay, 
June 31, 1581. He is mentioned (1630) in 
accounts of Duke Ernest, Governor of the 
Netherlands. He i^Toto 2 books of madrigals 
o 5 V., published in 1594 and 1603 {Q,~L.)m 

DESSAUER, Josef (b. Prague, May 1798 ; 
d, Modling, near Vienna, July 8, 1876), was a 
pupil of Tomaezek and Dionys Weber, became 
a successful and prolific writer of songs, string 
quartets, pianoforte pieces, etc., and wrote the 
operas ‘ Lidwina ’ (1836), ‘ Ein Besuch in St. 
Cyr * (1838), ‘ Paquita ’ (1851), ‘Domingo’ 
(1860) and ‘ Oberon ’ (not performed). His 
song ‘ Lockung ’ was for many years a favourite 
in England (Riemann.) 

DESSOFF, Felix Otto (6. Leipzig, Jan. 14, 
1835; d. Frankfort, Oct. 28, 1891), was a 
pupil of the Conservatorium there, studying 
with Moscheles, Hauptmann and Rietz. He 
was conductor in the theatres of various small 
towns between 1854 and 1860, w^as appointed 
in the latter year conductor of the court opera 
in Vienna, and had a i)osition there in the 
Conservatorium of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, and as director of the Philharmonic 
Concerts. In 1875 he became conductor at 
Carlsruhe, being succeeded in Vienna by 
Richter. In 1881 ho was appointed first con- 
ductor at the opera at Frankfort. He pub- 
lished some chamber music, etc. (Riemann.) 

DESTINNOVA (Destinn), Emmy (nee 
Kittl) (6. Prague, Feb. 2(>, 1878), noted drama- 
tic soprano, received instruction at Prague in 
violin -playing from Lachner and singing from 
Fr. Marie Loe we -Destinn, whose latter name 
she adopted ‘fi*om gratitude for her artistic 
progress ’ (Monthly Musical Record). In Aug. 
1898 she made her debut, with great success, at 
the New Royal Opera-House, Berlin (formerly 
KroU’s), as Santuzza and sang there in the 
400th performance of ‘ Tannhausor ’ (first per- 
formed there Jan. 7, 1850). In September she 
made her d6but8 at the Royal Opera as San- 
tuzza, Valentino and Mignon ; became a great 
favourite, and remained there until 1908. In 
1901, and again in 1906, she was very successful 
as Diemut in ‘ Feuersnot,’ and as the heroine 
in ‘ Salom6,* on the production of Richard 
Strauss’s operas in Berlin. In 1901, on leave 
of absence, she sang at the Colonno Concerts, 
Paris, and as Senta at Bayreuth. On May 2, 
1904, she made her debut at Covent Garden, 
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with remarkable success, as Donna Anna, and 
sang the same season as Nedda in * Pagliacoi,’ 
Elsa, etc. She became very popular and re- 
mained there until 1914. She sang in the first 
productions in England of *Madama Butter- 
fly,* July 10, 1906, and ‘ Tess,* July 14, 1909- 
On May 7, 1907, she sang as Salom6 at the 
Ch&telet, Paris, under the direction of the com- 
poser, with great success. From 1908-14 she 
sang in America and created there (N. Y. Doc. 
10, 1910) the part of Minnie in ‘ La Fanciulla 
del West ’ (Puccini), after which she rcitumed 
to Europe. In May and June 1919 she sang 
(as Emmy Destinnova) at the Czecho-Slovak 
Festival, Queen’s Hall, and laterfor a few nights 
at Covent Garden in ‘Un Ballo ’ and ‘Aida.* 
She then wont back to Prague. She has pro- 
duced a drama, ‘ Habel,* and has also written 
poems and novels. She is one of the greatest 
artists of the time, being equally talented both 
as a singer and an actress. a. g. 

DESTOUCHES, Andr6- Cardinal (b. Paris, 
1672/73 ; d. there, Feb. 8, 1749), originally a 
sailor who took ship on the frigate VOiseau 
(1685) sent to Siam on a scientific mission, 
afterwards became one of the ‘ mousquetairos 
du roi,’ and at the age of 26 leapt into fame 
with his Pastorale h6roique, ‘ Isse ’ (Dec. 17, 
1697). 

He had abandoned his military career in 
1696 and studied composition under Carapra. 
He held the offices of ‘ Inspecteur general de 
I’Acad^mie Royale de Musique ’ (1713), ‘ Surin- 
tendant de la musique du roi * (1727), and 
directed the Op6ra from 1728-31, w'hen his 
musical career came to an end. His other 
works for the French stage are as follows : 

Amadls de Grdce (1609) ; Marth^sle (1699) ; Omphale (1701) ; I.e 
(^arnaral et la foUe, com4die-ballct (1704) ; I^e ProfrMeur de foUe 
(1700); Calllrho^ (1712) ; T^Wmaquo et ('alypso (1714) ; S^miramia 
0718) ; Les filaments, an elaborate ballet in which Louis XV. 
danced (Dec. 31, 1721), Destouches's best work, to which Lalande 
contributed two numbers ; Les Stratagdmes de 1' Amour, in three 
acts and prologue (1720). 

The last-named work, unlike all the other 
operas, which have 5 acts and a jirologue, 
has only 3 acts and prologue. ‘ Omphale,’ 

* 1886,* ‘ Les El6ments * (edited by V. dTndy) 
have been published in the collection ‘ Chefs- 
d’oeuvre clasfiitpies de 1’ Opera Fran<jais.* 
Besides these dramatic works, some of which 
contain passages of considerable dignity and 
beauty, Destouches wrote 2 cantatas, ‘ (Enone * 
(1716) and ‘S6m616* (1719), Destouches’s 
melody is concise and elegant, his invention 
being specially harmonic and instrumental. 
His style is altogether of a ‘ galant ’ and pas 
toral kind, and his music contains qualities 
which make his work akin to Rameau’s, 
though bis recitative does not differ from 
that of Lully. 

Bibl. — ; Q.«X. ; FneyelopMU it la Mutiqut «t Dteiionnaira 
dm Oaiutrvatolrt ; L. ub La LAtruswciK ; Franea, 170 is* tiieUt, 
M. and M. L. F. 

DESTRANGES, Louis Augustin Etibnnb 
B ouiLLjfe (6. Nantes, Mar. 29, 1863 ; d. there. 


May 81, 1915), a French musical critic who 
did much for the advancement of Wagner’s 
cause in France and for the development of 
the modem French school. He edited (1890) 
L* Quest- Artiste, an important French musical 
review. He was a contributor to the Guide 
musical and to the Monde Artiste, in the latter 
of which he gave an account of an interview 
with Verdi at Genoa in 1890, W'hen that com- 
poser expressed his opinions of certain French 
musicians in a way that made a sensation in 
French musical circles. Destranges lived out 
of Paris, and devoted himself to an effort to 
make his native town a musical centre. He 
wrote an interesting study on Le Theatre d 
Nantes depuis ses origines. His chief critical 
works are : 

Lea Intarpritea tnuaieaux du Fauat de Goethe ; Let fFuvret lyHguea de 
Ctaar Franck • L'OSuvra thfuiral de Meyerbeer , Fervaal de d'lndy Let 
Femmet de Wagner Tannhduaer , Le Rfve de Lruneau (and other 
works of the same master) ; Samaon et Lalila de Saint-Sai'na 
Souvenirt de Bayreuth ; Oonaonaneet et dittonaneea. 

D’ESTRISES, seo EstrAes. 

DESWERT, see Swert. 

DETROIT. (1) Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra. — A small orchestra was established in 
Detroit, Michigan, in 1914, through the efforts 
of Weston Gales, a young American conductor. 
He continued at its head till the middle of the 
season of 1917-18, when he resigned. P’or the 
rest of that season several guest-conductors 
were engaged, among them Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
whose performances aroused great interest. It 
was thereupon decided to enlarge the orchestra, 
place it on a sound financial basis, and engage 
Gabrilowitsch as its permanent conductor. A 
new orchestral hall was built at a cost of nearly 
$1,000,000, seating 2100 people. The season 
of 1019-20 w^as so successful that it was decided 
to increase the size of the orchestra to 100 men. 
The cost of this was so great, however, that in 
subsequent years the number has been reduced 
to 86. 

The season of the orchestra is 28 weeks, in 
the course of which 16 pairs of symphony con- 
certs are given under Gabrilowitsch. Twenty 
four Sunday concerts are given under the direc 
tion of Victor Kolar, the assistant conductor, 
as well as a series of 6 ‘ young people’s ’ concerts- 
and one of 10 public school concerts, with fre« 
admission to school children. In addition t^ 
these, about 25 concerts are given on tour out- 
side of Detroit. 

The management of the orchestra has made 
the interesting experiment of engaging an 
‘ educational director,* who lectures at the 
young people s concerts and supervises courses 
in the appreciation of music in the public 
i schools, among the women’s clubs, and various 
mercantile establishments and great industrial 
organisations of the city. R. A. 

(2) The Conservatory of Music, founded in 
1874 by Jacob H. Hahn, has a staff of some 70 
teachers, and students numbering over 160(X 
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It is regarded as an important educational 
institution. 

(3) The Institute of Musical Art was founded 
in 1914, and under its president, Guy Bevies 
Williams, with a staff of 60 teachers, quickly 
established its reputation (Amer, Supp.). a 

DETT, Robert Nathaniel (6. Drummonds- 
villo, Quebec, Oct. 11, 1882), pianist and com- 
poser. Ho is said to be the first negro to 
receive the degree of Mus.B., which was given 
him by the Obcrlin (Ohio) Conservatory. He 
has taken a prominent part in forwarding the 
musical education of negroes in the United 
States, and in many of his compositions has 
used negro themes and negro idioms. R. A. 

DETTINGEN TE DEUM, THE, vTitten by 
Handel to celebrate the victory of Dettingen 
(June 26, 1743). ‘ Begun July 1743 ’ ; first 

performed (not at the thanksgiving service, 
July 28, but) at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 
Nov. 27, 1743. Many of the themes and pass- 
ages are from Urio (q.v.). 

DEUS MISEREATUR is the psalm (Ixvii.) 
used in the evening service of the Anglican 
Church after the lessons, alternatively with the 
Nunc Dimittis. (See Service.) 

DEUTSCHEB LIEDERKRANZ, see New 
York. 

DEUTSCHE TANZ, see Allemande. 

DEUX JOUHNEES, LES, oomedie lyrique 
in 3 acts, words by Bouilly, music by Cheru- 
bini ; produced. Theatre Feydeau, Jan. 16, 
1800. Various Cforman versions are ‘ Der 
Wassertrager,’ ‘ Die Tage der Gefahr,’ and 
‘ Graf Armarid, oder die Zwei unvergesslichen 
Tage,* and the English titles ‘ The Escapes * 
and ‘ The Water Carrier ’ ; produced, in a very 
mutilated state, in London 1801, and Covent 
Garden, Nov. 12, 1824, with the ‘overture 
and all the music ’ ; in Italian, Drury Lane, 
June 20, 1872, as ‘ Le duo giornate,’ for one 
night only ; again revived, Princess’s Theatre, 
by the Carl Rosa Co., Oct. 27. 1875. G. 

D’EVE, see Eve, d’. 

DEVELOPMENT, a word used in two some- 
what different senses ; on the one hand of a 
whole movement, in a sense analogous to its use 
with reference to an organism ; and on the 
other of a subject or phrase, with reference to 
the manner in w^hich its cons])icuou8 features of 
rhythm or melody are employed by reiteration, 
variation, or any other devices which the genius 
or ingenuity of the composer suggests, with 
the object of showing tho various elements of 
interest it contains. 

The term is very apt and legitimate when 
used in the above senses, which are in reality 
the complements of one another; for the 
development of a movement is rightly the 
development of the ideas contained in its sub- 
jects ; otherwise in instrumental music neither 
purpose nor unity of design could be perceived. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the 


mere statement of a transformed version of a 
subject is not development. A thing is not 
necessarily developed when it is merely 
changed, but it is so generally when the pro- 
gressive steps between the original and its final 
condition can be clearly followed. 

The most perfect types of development are to 
be found in Beethoven’s works, with whom not 
seldom the greater part of a movement is the 
constant unfolding and opening out of all the 
latent possibilities of some simple rhythmic 
figure. Reicrence may be made to the first 
movement of the symphony in C minor ; the 
scherzo of tho ninth symphony; the allegro 
con brio of the sonata in C minor, op. Ill ; 
the last movement of the sonata in F, op. 10, 
No. 2 ; and the last movement of the sonata 
in A, op. 101. c. H. H. p. 

DEVIENNE, Francois (6. Joinville, Haute- 
Mame, c. 1760 ; d. Charenton, Sept. 6, 1803), a 
celebrated flautist and composer ; entered the 
army as oboist, was a bassoon-player at the 
Theatre de Monsieur, 1788, and at the Grand 
Gpera, 1796. He was also appointed professor 
at the Gonsorvatoire. Fetia says that be was 
equally good on the flute and bassoon and had 
a general knowledge ot all other instruments. 
He created a now kind of literature for wind 
instruments, and, thus encouraging players to 
improve their technique, raised the standard 
of the French orchestra. The centre of his 
activity lay in his work as a composer, and in 
that capacity he was held in high esteem even 
beyond the middle of last century. His flute 
Tutor was still in use within recent times. 
(For list of works, see Q.-L. ; also FHis.) 

E. V. d. s. 

DEVIL’S OPERA, THE, opera in 2 acts, 
words by G. Macfarren, music by G. A. 
Macfarren; produced, English Oi>era House, 
Aug. 13, 1838. 

DEVIN DU VILLAGE, 1 LE (The Village 
Sorcerer), Intermede, in 1 act ; words and 
music by J.-J. Rousseau; produced, Fontaine- 
bleau, Oct. 18, 1752, and Academic Royale, 
Mar. 1, 1753 It was translated and adapted 
as * The Chinning Man ’ by Dr. Burney in 
1766. G. 

DEVRIENT, see Schrodeb-Devrient. 

DEZEDE (Dezaides ), N. Rcichard says he 
was born at Turin, 1744, and died at Paris 
c. 1792, but nothing is known about his origin 
and he has been held in turn to lie of French, 
German and Italian nationality. He had 
received a good education, and an abbo in- 
structed him in music. He was then living in 
Paris and received an allowance of 25,000franc8 
per annum, which was doubled on his coming 
of age. He tried unsuccessfully to discover his 
parentage, but was told that if he persisted 
with his inquiries his allowance would be 

1 There is a modern reprint in vocal score by CSkadM Cbait 
vBean, Ceneva. IU’24). 
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stopped. He continued, nevertheless, with 
the result of which he had been warned. He 
then turned his attention to the ox>era, and in 
1772 his opera * Julie * was given at the 
Theatre des Italiens, and meeting with success 
was followed by 10 or more operas at this 
theatre, and at least 3 at the Opera. (For list, 
BeeFctis ; Q.-L.) E. v. d. s. 

D’KERBAIN, see Herbain, d\ 

DTIERVELOIS, see Caix d’Hervelois. 

DIABELLl, Anton (Antonio) (6. Mattsee, 
near Salzburg, Sept. 6, 1781 ; d. Viemia, Apr. 
7, JS.'SS), head of the firm of Diabelli & Co., 
music publishers in Vienna, and composer of 
pianoforte and church music. 

He was at first a chorister, and afterwards 
studied at the Lateinsehule at Munich. Being 
intended for the priesthood ho received a good 
general education in the eonvent of Raichen- 
haslach, and profited much from association 
with Michael Haydn, who superintended his 
musical studies. When the Bavarian convents 
were secularised in 1803, he gave uj) the idea 
of taking orders, went to Vienna, and was 
warmly received by Joseph Haydn. His piano 
pieces and his numerous arrangements had an 
immense j)opularit5'. His masses, especially 
the ‘ Landmessen ’ (for country churches), are 
widely spread in Austria, being for the most 
part easy to execute, and interesting, if not 
particularly solid. He also composed songs 
for one and more voices, and an operetta, Adam 
in der Klemme.’ He soon became a popular 
teacher of the pianoforte and guitar, made 
money enough to become partner with Peter 
Cappi, the music publisher, in 181 8, and in 1824 
the firm became Diabelli & Co. In 1852 it 
became C. A. Spina and in July 1872 
F. Schreibor, under which name it continued, 
though the business was purchased in May 
1870 by A. Cranz of Hamburg. Its publica- 
tions amounted to over 25,000 in 1880. In 
Diabelli’s time it acquired the i)ublication8 of 
the extinct firms of Artaria, L. Kozeluch, Th. 
Woigl, Berka, Leidosdorf, Pennauer and Traeg, 
and in 1855 those of Carlo Mecchetti. The 
firm published si)ecially for Schubert, Czerny, 
Strauss an J Lanner ; also Marpurg’s A bhand- 
lung von der Fiige, revised by Sechter, and 
Reicha’s Lehrbuch ; and, under the title Eccle- 
siasiicon, a collection of church music. In 1874a 
fresh catalogue of publications was issued, and 
a thematic catalogue of Schubert’s published 
w^orks, compiled with his usual exhaustive 
accuracy by Nottebohm. Diabelli’s quiet and 
unassuming life made him many friends, some 
of whom in 1871 erected a tablet to his memory 
on the house at Mattsee in which he was bom. 
Beethoven wrote his 3 Variations (op. 120) on a 
waltz of Diabelli' s, and this alone w’ll preserve 
his name to posterity should it disappear in 
other ways. (See Variations and VaterlXn- 

DISCHE KtJNSTLERVEREIN.) C. F. F. 


DIADESTE, opera-buffa; words by Fitz* 
ball, music by Balfe ; produced, Drury Lane^ 
May 17, 1838. 

DIAGHILEV, Sergei Pavlovitgh 
(6. Government of Novgorod, Mar. 19, 1872), 
impresario, studied music while reading law 
at the University of St. Petersburg. Ho took 
to joumafism in 1897 and organised art 
exhibitions. In 1899 he founded an important 
art review, which ceased to appear in 1905. It 
was in 1907 that he entered upon the activi- 
ties on behalf of Russian music and art which 
were to secure him an intoniational reputation. 
He began by giving concerts of Russian music 
in Paris, where he produced Moussorgsky’s 
‘ Boris Godounov * in 1908, with a Russian 
company that included Chaliapin. His first 
productions of Russian ballet, again in Paris, 
date from 1909, when his artistic taste and 
genius for organisation created a now type 
of ballet in which choreographic, histrionic, 
pictorial and musical art all played inter- 
dependent parts of equal importance (see 
Ballet-dancing ). 

The company first came to London in 1911 
(Covent Garden, Juno 21), and in the seasons 
of 1913 and 1914 Diaghilev was invited by the 
late Sir Joseph Bo(‘cham to collaborate in a 
remarkable series of Russian opera and ballet 
performances at Drury Lane Theatre. After 
repeated appearances at the London Coliseum, 
the popularity of the ‘ Russian Ballet ’ had 
grown to such an extent that various theatres 
(Alhambra, Empire, Prince’s, His Majesty’s) 
were engaged at intt'rvals for seasons ex- 
clusively devoted to Diaghilev’s productions, 
and London became for a time the company’s 
headquarters, several important now works 
being seen there lor the first time. Since 1921 
many novelties, mainly due to Frentdi artists 
and composers, have been first introduced to 
Paris, Monte Carlo having Income the com- 
pany’s second homo. But Diaghilev continues 
to visit all the most important art centres in 
Europe and America. E. b. 

DIAMANTS DE LA COURONNE, LES, 
opera-comique in 3 acts, words by Scribe and 
St. George, music by Auber ; produced, Op6ra- 
Comique, Mar. 6, 1841 ; Princess’s Theatre, 
London, May 2, 1844, as ‘ Crown Diamonds.’ 

DIAPASON (1) originally meant the interval 
of an octave, because it was Sid. iraawu xopStSv 
crv/jK/xapla, the consonance arrived at by going 
‘ through all the strings of the lyre ’ from first 
to last. In this sense it is used by Dryden : 

* Through all the compass of the notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in man.* 

In French it came to mean a tuning-fork, and 
hence also the Pitch {q.v.) which was as it were 
registered by it ; the ‘ Diapason normal * being 
the standard of pitch supposed to be generally 
accepted in France, which gave 436 vibrations 
for the a' above middle C at a temperature ci 
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69^ Fahr. which is equivalent in equal tempera- 
ment to A =439 at 68° Fahr. c. H. h. p. 

(2) The diax^ason stops of the organ consist 
of the bold and dignified flue-pipe work of 
foundation tone and pitch, which forms the 
backbone of the tonal department of the organ 
or manual to which it belongs. 

Diapasons are open and stopped pipes. The 
Open Diapason as a Great organ stop consists 
of cylindrical open metal pipes of true speaking 
length, the CC pipe approaching 8 foot in length 
and being about 6 inches in diameter. 

In the pedal department the pipes are of 
true 16 feet speaking length, and are usually, 
—but not always — made of wood ; they are 
square, or rather rectangular, in section. 

The Stopped Diapason is of wood (or of metal 
in the treble), and although the pitch is of 8 
feet tone, the pipe itself is of only half its true 
speaking length, the upper end being closed 
by a stojiper or tompion, which causes it to 
sound an octave below the true open speaking 
length. 

1 n the treble portion the stoppers are pierced, 
which imparts a reedier quality to the tone. 

The tone of stopped pipes is soft, full, smooth 
and mellow, blending and contrasting well with 
other qualities of tone. (See Organ.) t. b. 

DIAPENTE, the ancient Greek name for th6 
consonance of the fifth. By the musicians of 
the 17th and 18th centuries a canon in the fifth 
was called in Epidiaj)ente or Subdiapente, as it 
answered above or below. 

DIAPHONE, an organ stop, pipes of iron or 
wood of 8-, 16- and 32-foot pitch, made by 
11. Hope- Jones. The actual invention hiis 
been disputed.^ The tone is of extraordinary 
power and can be made to resemble Diapason, 
Diax)ason-tuba or Diapason-trombone. In all 
cases, however, the foundation tone is very pro- 
minent. (See Organ : Vocabulary of Stops.) 

T. E. 


DI APHONIA. (1) Dissonance as opposed 
to ‘ symphonia ’ or consonance. 

' Dissonantia et Diaphonia idem sunt : nam, ut 
dicit Isidorus, diaptionise sunt voces discre panics sive 
dissona!, in quibus non est jocundus sed asperus 
sonus.* ■ 

(2) A primitive form of Descant {q^v,), also 
known by the name of organum, described by 
Hucbald * and Guido, in which the melody of 
the vox principalis was accompanied by the 
vox organalis at the fourth below, subject only 
to certain rules for the avoidance of the dis- 
sonant tritone 



Hucbald's scale was laid out in tetrachords 
thus : 


I Soe Offnt and Tunlnd, p. 706. ,,, 

* Marohettiin of Padua «». Oerbert, Seripiortt, Ui. 806. 

8 The Muriea EnekiHadU, which contains the fullest account of 
Plaphonla, is by aome attributed not to Hucbald, but to Odo of 
Jinny. 
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the fouip notes of the second totracliord being 
the four finals of the church modes. The golden 
rule of diaphony for the avoidance of the tritone, 
or dissonance between the second note of one 
tetrachord and the third note of the tetrachord 
below, is that the vox organalis must never 
descend below the fourth note of a tetrachord, 
though it may move from one tetrachord to 
another according to the movement of the vox 
principalis. Hue; bald illustrates this, in his 
own peculiar notation, by examples of the same 
melody in each of the four authentic modes, 
thus : 


Princ. i. 



Org, Tu pa-tris seui-pi - ter-nus es fl • 11 -os 



This transposition, we are told, is not apt 
for organal response, because the B is generally 
sung natural. 

iV. <22. L 

In the first of these examples Gorbert jirints 
B'r> and A as the last two notes of the organum, 
but the author’s comment : 

* You will notice that the vox organalis can begin 
here with a consonance at the fourth boJov', but that 
it does not afterwards pass below C on account of the 
tritone between Bb and E,* 
shows that C and D arc the notes intended. 

Hucbald assures us that diaphony, if sung 
slowly and with the gravity which befits it — 
‘ quod suum est hujus meli,’ cannot fail to pro< 
duce a pleasing efTcct.* 

Guido gives us the additional information 
that the intervals of a whole tone, major third 
and perfect fourth are admissible, but not that 
of a semitone, and rartdy that of a minor third. 
It follows that the fifth, sixth and seventh 
modes, which have a whole tone, major third 
and perfect fourth above F, C and G respect- 
ively, are best adapted for diaphony, and that 
the third and fourth modes, which have a 
semitone and minor third above Btj and E 
respectively, are the least suitable. 

The vox organalis, he tells us, should not, as a 
rule, descend below C, or, in the higher registers, 
below F. If a Bg occur in the vox principalis, 
the organum must take G. The close may be 
either at the fourth below or at the unison. In 
the latter case the vox organalis should rise to 
the unison by a whole tone or major third, not 
by a semitone or minor third. 

4 Gerbert, i. 166, 188 ; Coiusemaker. it. 75. 
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(3) Both writers appear to apply the term 
diaphony to a still cruder form of descant, in 
which the melody was accompanied ihr&aghml 
at the fourth below, or sometimes at jihe fifth 
below. In this case the vox organalis might be 
doubled at the octavo above, or the vox princi- 
palis at the octavo Mow ; or four, or even six 
parts could be obtained by doubling or trebling 
both principal and organum. If we may judge 
by the disposition of the tones and semitones 
in one of Hucbald’s examples, as printed by 
Gerbert, i, 166, the tritone and imperfect fifth 
were avoided in this form of descant by the use 
of Bq and Pjj. 

In the first volume of the Oxf, Hist, Miia., 
Wooldridge has devoted a chapter to the 
diaphony of Hucbald and Guido, to which the 
reader is referred for more precise information 
on a subject that is not free from difficulty. 

(4) The term diaphonia is also applied by 
John Cotton and other wTiters to the next stage 
in the development of descant, in which contrary 
motion is employed, and the vox organalis moves 
freely both above and Mow the canto fermo. 
The following example is from the anonymous 
treatise printed at p. 225 of Coussemaker’s 
Histoire de Vharmonie an moyen dge : 

Organum. 

8va lower. 

Cantus. 


By the 13th century the term diaphonia for 
polyphony had generally given place to dis- 
cantus, though even so late a writer as 
Johannes do Muris speaks of * diaphonia sive 
discantus.’ ^ J. F, R. s. 

DIARMII), opera in 4 acts, founded on Celtic 
legends. Written by the 9th Duke of Argyll 
(then Marquis of Lome) ; music by Hamish 
MacCunn (op. 34). Produced, Covent Garden 
(Royal Carl Rosa Co.), Oct. 23, 1897. 

DIATESSARON, the ancient Greek name 
for the consonance of the fourth — did, Tcaadpwy 

XOpdOiP ffujj.fpui'ia. 

DIATONIC is the name given to music which 
is confined to notes proper to the signature of 
the key in which they occur — such as the white 
notes only in the key of C major. The different 
forms of the minor scale are considered diatonic. 
Therefore the major seventh and major sixth, 
which often occur instead of the minor seventh 
and minor sixth in the signature of a minor 
scale, can be used without the passage ceasing 
to be diatonic. c. h. h. p. 

DIAZ, Gabriel (6. circa 1590 ; d. Madrid, 
after 1631), a Spanish composer of secular and 
sacred music attached to the Spanish court. 
(The Caspar Diaz mentioned by van der 
Straeten as being a choir-boy in the Capilla 
Flamenca of PhiUp III. in 1601 is probably a 

t C wMM m a ktr , S<r<|)iorM, tt. 8Ma 



different person.) Gabriel Diaz is recorded as 
assistant choirmaster at the Chapel Royal, 
Madrid, in 1606, and also as maestro de capilla 
at the monastery of the Encamacidn. In iOll 
he composed the Requiem for Dona Margarita 
of Austria and then relinquished his post. In 
1616 he appears at Lerma, in 1621 in Granada, 
in 1624 at Cordoba, whore he remained as 
capelldn in the church of Santa Inds until 1631. 
In that year he was one of the judges in a 
competition to elect a new maestro de capilla 
at Granada, and aiterwaixls became maestro at 
the convent of the Desoalzas Reales, Madrid, 
a post formerly held by Victoria. His church 
music, mentioned in the catalogue of the 
library of John IV. of Portugal was lost in the 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755. Eight of his 
secular works, however, are print<id in Aroca’s 
edition of the Munich MS. ‘Cancionero do 
Sablonara * (Madrid,' 1916) ; and two arc found 
in MS. 13,231 (Bibl. Medinaccli, Madrid), he 
was apparently a friend of the dramatist Lope 
do Vega, who dedicated a poem to him. 

J. B. T. 

DIBDIN, (1) Charles (6. Southampton, 
c. Mar. 4, 1745 ; d. Arlmgton Street, (Camden 
Town, July 25, 1814), composer, was the son 
of a parish clerk at Southampton. His grand- 
father was a considerable merchant, who 
founded the village near Southampton which 
bears his name. Dibdin’s eldest brother, who 
was twenty-nine years his senior, was captain 
of an Indiaman and father of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin, the well-known biblio- 
grapher. 

Charles Dibdin was admitted a chorister of 
Winchester Cathedral in June 1756, and re- 
mained in the choir till Nov. 1759. The 
records of Winchester College give no support 
to the statement that he was at school there. 
He had a good voice and a quickness in learn- 
ing, which induced Kent to compose anthems 
for him and teach him to sing them, and 
FusseU, who afterwards succeeded Kent as 
organist, taught him the rudiments of music 
and a few common tunes. All musical know- 
ledge beyond that he acquired for himself, 
studying chiefly the concertos of Corelli and 
the theoretical works of Rameau. The place 
of organist at Bishop’s Waltham becoming 
vacant, Dibdin offered himself for it, but was 
rejected on account of his youth. When 
15 years old his eldest brother brought him 
to London and placed him in the music ware- 
house of Johnson in Cheapside, where, how- 
ever, he did not remain long, a friend having 
advised him to try the stage. He obtained an 
engagement at Covent Garden Theatre as a 
singing actor. About the same time he began 
to write verses as well as music, in which he 
was encouraged by Beard, then manager of 
the theatre, who advised him to try his hand 
I at something for the stage, promising to bring 
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\t out at Dibdin’s benefit. He accordingly 
set to work and wrote and composed ‘ The ; 
Shepherd’s Artifice,* a pastoral, which was 
performed at his benefit on May 21, 1764, and 
repeated in the following season, the author- 
composer performing the character of Strephon. 
He had performed in the summer of 1762 at 
the Richmond theatre on the hill ; and he now 
obtained an engagement at Birmingham, where 
he not only played at the theatre but sang at 
Vauxhall. 

In the beginning of 1765 the opera of ‘ The 
Maid of the Mill ’ was about to be produced at 
Covent Garden, and some difficulty arising 
with Dunstall, who was to have played Ralph, 
l>ibdin was requested by Beard to undertake 
the part. He made a decided hit, and at once 
established himself firmly in the public favour. 
Ill 1767 he composed part of the music for 
‘ Love in the City,’ and in the next year two- 
tliirds of that of ‘ Lionel and Clarissa.* In 
1768 Dibdin transferred his services from 
Coveiit Garden to Drury Lane, where he signal- 
ised himself by his composition of the music 
of ‘ The Padlock,’ and his admirable perform- 
ance of Mungo in it. In the following year 
he was engaged to compose for Ranelagh, 
where ho produced ‘ The Maid the Mistress,’ 

‘ The Recruiting Sergeant ’ and ‘ The Ephesian 
Matron.’ He likewise composed some of the 
music for the Shakesjieare Jubilee at Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1769. In 1772 Thomas King, 
having become proprietor of Sadler’s Wells, en- 
gaged Dibdin to write and compose some little 
musical pieces to be brought out there. In 
1774 Dibdin produced ‘ The Waterman,’ and 
in 1775 ‘ The Quaker,’ pieces which kept unin- 
ti^rrupted possession of the stage for many 
years. At the end of the latter season ho 
(piitted Drury Lane owing to differences that 
had arisen ^tween him and Garrick, and 
exhibited at Exeter Change a piece called ‘ The 
Comic Mirror,’ in which well-known characters 
t)f the day were personated by puppets, in 
1776 he took a journey into France, where he 
remained some time. On his return in Juno 
1778 he w’as engaged as composer to Co vent 
Garilen Theatre at a salary of £10 a week, but 
he held the appointment for tw'o or three 
seasons only. In 1782 he projected the 
erection of the Royal Circus (afterwards the 
Surrey Theatre), which was opened Nov. 7, 
1782, Dibdin undertaking the general manage- 
ment, Hughes the equestrian department, and 
Grimaldi (father of the afterwards famous 
clown) the stage direction. For this theatre 
the ever-active pen of Dibdin was employed 
in the production of numerous little musical 
pieces and pantomimes. The first season was 
remarkably successful. In the second, dis- 
sensions broke out amongst the managers, in 
consequence of which he retired from the 
theatre. He then made an attempt to regain 


his position at the patent theatres, and 
succc^ed in getting his opera * Liberty Hall ‘ 
(containing the popular songs of ‘ Jack Ratlin,’ 

‘ The High-mettled Racer * and ‘ The Bells of 
Aberdovey *) brought out at Drury Lane on 
Feb. 8, 1786. Soon afterwards he listened to 
a proposal to erect a theatre at Pentonville, 
where he purposed representing spectacles in 
which hydraulic effects should be introduced. 
He proceeded to some extent with the building, 
which he intended to call ‘ Helicon,* but his 
application for a licence was refused, and 
shortly afterwards a gale of wind destroyed the 
edifice and put an end to the project. Dibdin 
next meditated a visit to India, and, to raise 
funds for the purpose, in 1787-88 made a tour 
through a large part of England and gave 
entertainments. He published an account of 
this tour in 1788, in a quarto volume, under the 
title of The Musical Tour of Mr. Dibdin. In 
the summer of 1788 he sailed for India, but the 
vessel being driven to take shelter in Torbay, 
he finally abandoned his intention and returned 
to London. 

Dibdin next resolved to rely on his own 
unaided exertions, and in 1789 prpduced at 
Hutchins’s Auction Room, King Street, 
Covent Garden, the first of a series of ‘ table 
entertainments ’ of which he was author, 
composer narrator, singer and accompanist, 
under the title of ‘ The Whim of the Moment,’ 
On the first evening there was an attendance 
of only sixteen persons. Dibdin, however, 
persevered ; he engaged the Lyceum and 
brought out ‘ The Oddities,’ the success of 
which was at once decisive ; and no wonder, 
for it contained, amongst others, the songs, 

‘ To Bachelors’ Hall,’ ‘ ’Twas in the good ship 
Rover,’ ‘ The Flowing Can,’ ‘ Saturday night 
at sea,’ ‘ Ben Backstay,’ * I sailed from the 
Downs in the Nancy,’ ‘ The Lamplighter,’ and 
‘ Tom Bowling ’ ; the last written on the death 
of his eldest brother. Captain Thomas Dibdin. 
And here it may be observed that nearly the 
whole of those sea-songs which gained for their 
author the appellation of the Tyrtaeus of the 
British Navy, w’^ere written by Dibdin for his 
entertainments. In 1790 ‘ The Oddities ’ "was 
revised, and ran seventy-nine nights, when it 
was succeeded by ‘ The Wags,* which was 
performed for 108 nights. 

The great sale of ‘ Poor Jack,’ the copyright 
of which with eleven other songs he had sold 
for £60, and which in a short time had brought 
its purchaser a profit of £500, induced Dibdin 
about this time to become his own publisher. 
In 1791 he removed from the Lyceum to a 
room in the Strand, opposite Beaufort Build- 
ings, which he opened under the name of Sans 
Souci, and where he remained for four years. He 
then built for himself a small theatre on the 
east side of Leicester Place, which he opened 
under the same name in 1796. In 1795 Dibdin 
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published a History of the Stage, in 6 volumes, 
and in 1803 his Professional Life, in 4 volumes. 
He had published several novels previously, 
such as The Devil, 1785 ; Hannah Hewitt, 1792 ; 
The Younger Brother, 1793; and a periodical. 
The Bystander, 1787. In 1802 Dibdin gave his 
entertainment in Dublin. In 1806 he sold his 
theatre and retired from public life. In 1803 
Government granted him a pension of £200 per 
annum, but this being withdrawn on a change 
of ministry ho was led to open a music shop 
in the Strand as a means of subsistence. The 
speculation, however, failed, and ho became 
bankrupt. A subscription for his relief was 
opened in 1810, with part of which an annuity 
of £30 was purchased for himself, his wife and 
daughter successively. Subsequently his pen- 
sion w'as restored to him. He brought out 
another play, ‘ The Round Robin,’ at the 
Hay market in 1811, and composed songs for 
Dr. Kitchener’s * Belle Assemblee.’ Towards 
the end of the year 1813 Uibdin was attacked 
by paralysis, and died the following year. He 
was buried in the cemetery belonging to the 
parish of St. Martin-in-tho-Fields, in Pratt 
Street, Camden Towm, w’here there is a 
monument to his memory. Dibdin’s two 
sons, Charles and Thomas, w'ere w’ell-knowu 
dramatists. 

The following is a list of Dibdin’s operas and 
other dramatic pieces. Of those marked thus ♦ 
he was author as well as composer : 

•The Shepherd 'a Artifice, 1763 ; Love In the City (part of the 
ZDtulc), 1767 : Damoa and I'hillida, Lluuel and ClariMa (part of the 
muHic), and The Padlock, 17i>8 ; The Muid the MiHtreB<>, The Re* 
oruiUns Sergeant, The Lpheeian Matron. The Jubilee. Dtwtor Bnl- 
lATdn, Queen Mab, and The Captive, 17tia ; Pigmy Reveln, 1770 ; The 
Wedding KliiR, and The Inatitutlou of the Carter, 1771 ; *The Ladle, 
•The Muchance. The Urickdutt Man, •The Widow of Abingdon, 
and The Palace of Mirth. 1772 ; The Trip to Portnmouth, The De- 
eerter (partly selected from Monsigriy and Ihllidor), and ‘The 
Grenadier, 1778; "The Waterman. A Christmas Tale, and ‘The 
Cobler, 1774 ; ’The Quaker, and The Two Misers, 1775 ; •The 
Seraglio, The Blackamoor, •The MetainorplKises, "The Razor 
Grinder, •Yo, Yea, or. The Friendly Tars, ♦The Old Woman of 
Eighty. •The Mad Doctor, •She is mad for a Husband, •England 
against Italy, 'The Fortune Hunter, and •All's not Gold that 
Glitters, 1776; •Poor Vulcan, •Rose and Cohn. •The Wives Re- 
venged, •Annette and Lubin, and •The Milknaid, 1778 ; Plymouth 
to an Uproar, "The Chelsea I'eiiMloner, •The Mirror, and ‘The 
Touchstone, 1779, •The Shepherdess of the Alps, *Harlequiu Free- 
mason. and ‘The Islanders, 1780 ; “Jupiter and Alcmena, 1781 ; 
•None so blind as those who won't see, 1782 ; ‘The Barrier of Par- 
nassus. “The Graces, “The Saloon, •Mandarlna, or. The Refusal of 
Harlequin, “The Land of Simplicity, “The Passions, “The Statue, 
•Clump and Cudden, "The Benevolent Tar, ’The Regions of 
Accomplishment, “The Lancashire Witches, “The C:eMtus. “Pandora, 
•The Ijong Odds, Tom Thumb, and llarlequin the Phantom of a 
Day (all for the Royal Circus). 1782-84 ; •Liberty Hall, 1786 ; 
Harvest Horae, 1787 ; ‘A Loyal Eflusion, 1797 ; and “Hannah 
Hewitt, 1798. 

His table entertainments w^ere — 

The WTilm of the Moment, and The Oddities, 1789 ; The Wags, 
1791) ; Private Theatricals. 1791 ; The Quizzes, 1792 ; CoallUon. 
1792 ; ( 'astitis in the Air, 1793 ; Natwv In Nublbus, and Great Newrs, 
1794 ; Will of the Wisp, and Christmas Gambols, 1795 ; Datchet 
Mead, and The General Election, 1796 *, The Sphinx, and Valentine’s 
Day, 1797 ; King and Queen, 1798 ; A Tour to the lAnd's End, and 
The Goose and the Gridiron, 1798 ; Tom Wilkins, 1799 ; The Cake 
House, 1800 : A Frisk, 1801 ; Most Votes. 1802 ; New Year’s OlfU, 
Britons, strike home, Ileads and Tails, Valentine’s Day, The Election, 
A Trip to the l^oast. The Frolic, 1804 ; The Professional Volunteers, 
Bent Day, Commodore Pennant, Heads or Tails, and Cecilia, 1805 ; 
Wives and Bweethearts, Broken Gold (Drury Lane), 1806-6 

Besides these Dibdin was author of * The 
Gipsies,* a comic opera for which Dr. Arnold 
composed the music, TAc Harmonic Preceptor, 
a didactic poem, 1804, and I'he Musical Mentor, 
Music Epitomised, (Corr. and addns. from 
D.N.B. See also Mus. T, for 1886, p. 68. A 


bibliography of Dibdin’s worite. by a descend- 
ant, appeared intermittently in Notes and 
Queries, July 1901--June 1904; a supplement- 
ary bibliography by Frank Kidson appeared 
in the same publication on May 22, 1909). 

w. H. H. ; addns. F. o. E. and others. 

(2) Henry Edward (6. Sadler’s Wells, 
Sept. 8, 1813 ; d. Edinburgh, May 6, 1866), 
youngest son of Charles Dibdin the younger 
(that is, grandson of the above), acquired his 
first knowledge of music from his eldest sister, 
Mary Anne, afterwards Mrs. Tonna, an excel- 
lent harpist, pupil of Challonor and Bochsa. 

He subsequently studied the harp under 
Bochsa, and also became proficient on the organ 
and violin. He appeared as a harpist at 
Co vent Garden, Aug. 3, 1832, at Paganini’s 
last appearance. Early in 1833 Dibdin went 
to Edinburgh, where ho held the honorary post 
of organist of Trinity Chapel, and established 
himself as a teacher. Dibdin coinjiosed a few 
psalm tunes and some pieces for the organ and 
pianoforte, but he is best known as the com- 
piler of * The Standard Psalm Tune Book ’ 
(1857), the largest and most authentic collection 
of psalm tunes ever published, the contents 
being mainly derived from ancient psalters ; 
also of ‘ The Praise Book ’ (1865). Besides his 
attainments as a musician Dibdin possessed 
considerable skill as a painter and illuminator. 
(Addns. D.N,B,) w. h. h. 

DICKINSON, Edward (6. West Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 10, 1853), was educated in music at 
the New England Conservatory (Boston), and 
under Khndworth at Berlin. In 1893 he 
became professor in Oberlin College and Con- 
servatory and developed a system of instruc- 
tion in musical history which has had a wide 
influence (see Degrees in Music, subsection 
American Universities). He has published 
a number of books, amongst which the Study 
of the History of Music, 1906 (3rd cd. 1914), 
is important. Amer, Supp, 

DICKONS, Mrs. Maria (6. London, c. 1770 : 
d. May 4, 1833), whose father’s name was 
Poole, was a pupil of Rauzzini, and in 1787 
appeared at Vauxhall Gardens as a singer. 
She sang at the Concert of Ancient Music and 
other concerts. On Oct. 9, 1793, she made her 
appearance at Covent Garden Theatre as 
Ophelia in ‘ Hamlet ’ and shortly afterwards as 
Polly in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.* She next sang 
in several of the principal towns of England, 
Scotland and Ireland with great success. She 
married in 1800, and retired for a time, but 
resumed her career, and reappeared at Covent 
Garden in 1807 as Mandane in ‘ Artaxerxes.’ 
She joined the Drury Lane company in 1811. 
She was subsequently engaged at the King’s 
Theatre, where on June 18, 1812, she performed 
the Countess in Mozart’s * Nozze di Figaro ’ to 
I the Susanna of Mme. Catalani. In 1816 she 
I was engaged at the Italian opera at Paris; 
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from thence she went to Italy. On her return (Amsterdam, 1795), only half of whose Musihaa 
to England she was again engaged at Covent Kunst Woorden-hooh was ever published. Rous- 


Garden, where she appeared Oct. 13, 1818, as 
Rosina in Bishop’s adaptation of Rossini’s 
‘ Barber of Seville.* {D,N.B.) w. H. H. 

DICTIONARIES OF MUSIC. The oldest ^ 
known work of the kind is that of the learned 
Flemish musician Joan Tinctor, entitled ‘ Ter- 
minorum musicao Diffinitorium,’ 15 sheets, 4to, 
undated, but in all probability printed with the 
type of G6rard de Flandre, and published at 
Naples, 1474. The original is extremely rare, 
but Forkel has reprinted it in his Allgemeine 
Litteratur der Musik, and thus placed it within 
the reach of students. (Sec Tinctoris.) The 
Glossarium of Du Cange also includes many 
musical terms and explanations useful to his- 
torians of music. Musical archaeologists will 
further do well to consult Menage — whose Die- 
tionnaire itymologique de. la langue frant^oise 
appeared in 1650 — and the Dictionnaire uni- 
versel (Rotterdam, 1690) of Furetiore, after- 
wards remodelled by Basnage (The Hague, 
1701). 

These works are often overlooked, and 
the credit of having written the two oldest 
dictionaries of music is generally assigned to 
Janowka and the Abb6 Sebastien de Brossard. 
The former, a Bohemian organist, wrote in Latin, 
and his Clavisad themurummagnaeartiamuaicae 
(Prague, 1701) was unknown to Brossard 
\q,v.) when he published his Dictionnaire de 
musique (Ballard: Paris, 1703). Taking into 
account the enormous difficulties under which 
they laboured, both authors are deserving of 
great praise for works so eminently useful to 
students of musical terminology. Amongst 
their imitators may be named Waltlier, 
Grassineau and J. J. Rousseau. Walther’s 
work, Alie vnd neue musikaliache Bibliothek, 
Oder muaikaliachea Lexicon^ was originally pub- 
lished at Weimar, but the second edition (Leip- 
zig, 1732) is the important one. In it he so 
far adopted the plan suggested by Brossard at 
the end of his dictionary, that his work forms 
a kind of complement to that. James Grassi- 
noau, in his Muaical Dictionary (London, 1740, 
1 vol. 8vo; 2nd ed., 1769), made ample use of 
Brossard’s definitions and examples ; but his 
work is much more complete, and his remarks 
on the music of the ancients and on musical in- 
struments evince much reading, and may still 
be consulted with advantage. J. J. Rousseau 
in his Dictionnaire de muaique (Geneva, 1767) 
also utilised the labours of Brossard, especially 
w’ith regard to ancient music ; it is to his liter- 
ary ability rather than to his elevated views on 
aesthetics that the success of his dictionary is 
due. Not only was it translated into several 
languages (see Waring), but it was imitated by 
Meude-Monpas (Paris, 1788) and by Reynvaan 

1 An Anblo dictionaiy •ome 600 yanw before Tlnotiw fa de- 
IlibM nndwr tlie name ollta author Faaujr (f.v.). 


seau’s influence may be traced also in the 
Dictionnaire de muaique contained in the Ency- 
clopedic mithodique. That enormous mass of un- 
digested material forms two huge 4to volumes, 
of which the first (1791) was compiled under 
the superintendence of Framery and Ginguen65, 
wdth the assistance of the Abbe Feyjou and 
of Surremain de Missery, and is far superior to 
the second (1818) edited by Momigny, whose 
theories were not only erroneous but at variance 
with those of the first volume. In spite, how- 
ever, of its contradictions and errors, both 
scientific and chronological, a judicious his- 
torian may still find useful materiaJs in this 
dictionary. 

Whilst Rousseau’s w'ritings wore exciting end- 
less discussions among French musicians, the 
labours of Gerber and Forkel in Germany were 
marking a new era in the literature of music. 
By his History {AUg, Geachickte der Muaik, 
Leipzig, 1788-1801) Forkel did as much for the 
musicians of Europe as Burney and Hawkins 
had in all probability done for him. His influ- 
ence be recognised in Koch’s Muaikaliachea 
Lexicon (Frankfort, 1802), a work in all respects 
superior to that of G. F. Wolf (Halle, 3787). 
Koch also published his KurzgefaaaUa Hand- 
worterbuch der Muaik (Leipzig, 1807), a work 
distinct from his Lexicon, but quite as useful 
and meritorious. But the happy influence of 
Forkel is more especially evident in the bio- 
graphical W'ork of Gerber, Neuea historiach-bio- 
graphischea Lexicon der Tonkilnatler (Leipzig, 
1812-14, 4 vols.), a work in every way a great 
improvement on his first edition (Leipzig, 1790- 
1792, 2 vols.), although incomplete without it, 
owdng to his habit of referring back. Gerber 
w^as the model for the Dictionnaire hiatorique 
dea muaiciena of C-horon and Fayolle (Paris, 
1816-11), the first book of the kind published 
in France, and preceded by an excellent intro- 
duction, by Choron, of which Fetis in his turn 
made good use. 

In Italy the Abbe Gianelli was the author of 
the first dictionary of music printed in Italian 
(Venice, 1801, 2nd ed., 1820) ; but his book has 
been entirely superseded by the Dizionario e 
bibliografia della muaica of Dr. Lichtenthal, 
the first two volumes of which are devoted to 
music proper, while the last two contain an 
historical and critical catalogue, wdiich has been 
largely utilised by F6tis. It was translated 
into French by Mondo (Paris, 1821, 2 vols. 8vo). 
A modem book of great practical usefulness is 
U Italia muaicale d’ oggi. Dizionario dei musi- 
ciati, compoaitoriy direitori d’ orchestra, etc., by 
Alberto de Angclis, published in Rome, 1918, 
and in an enlarged edition, 1922. 

The Dictionnaire de musique modeme of Castil 
Blaze (Paris, 1821, 2nd ed., 1825, 2 vols.), in part 
copied from that of Rousseau, attained a certain 
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amount of success from the position of its author 
and its animated style ; but it is by no moans 
equal either in extent or accuracy to Lichten- 
thal’s work. Partly founded on a similar model 
is the Dictionnaire de musique d'apres les thio^ 
riciens, historiens, et critiques Us plus ciUbres 
(1844; 6th ed.. 1872) by Marie et L4on 
Escudier, a compilation, as its title indicates, 
but containing much useful information in a 
small space, especially on ancient musical in> 
struments and on contemporaneous matters. 
Jos. d’Ortigue, on the other hand, opened up a 
new line in his Dictionnaire liturgique, historique, 
et thiorique de plain-chant el de musique d'eglise 
. , . (Paris, 1854 and 1860). It has the merit 
of quoting distinctly all the sources from which 
the author derived his information, and of men- 
tioning by name all those who assisted him ; 
and for the special branch of which it treats this 
dictionary is hitherto without a rival. 

The Biographic unh'erselle dea musiciens, by 
F. J. Fetis, was in its own time equally un- 
rivalled. The first edition (Paris and Brussels, 
1836—44), in 8 vols. 8vo, double columns, con- 
tains a long and admirable introduction, not 
republished in the second edition (Paris, 1860- 
1866), also in 8 vols. 8vo. The necessary 
supplement to Fetis's book was edited by Arthur 
Pougin and published in 1878 in two volumes. 
Much later work has been accomplished in this 
direction with increasing care and accuracy by 
French authors. Among recent works the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned : Michel Brenet’s 
Dictionnaire pratique et hisiorique de la musique 
(Armand Colin, 1925) ; P. Rougnon’s Petit 
Dictionnaire de musique ( 1924). An exhaustive 
work, Encyclopedie de la musique et dictionnaire 
du Conservatoire, is still in process of publica- 
tion ; begun under Alfred Lavignac, it is now 
(1926) directed by L. de La Laurencie. It is 
designed in three parts : (1) History, arranged 
on a basis of nationality ; (2) Technique, 

pedagogics and aesthetics ; (3) the Dictionary 
containing alphabetical reference to all matters 
treated in parts 1 and 2. The History began 
to appear in parts in 1913. 

Whilst the French authors were writing 
their dictionaries, either on Rousseau’s plan or 
were following the lead of Choron, F6tis and 
d’Ortigue, by enlarging their sphere beyond 
that of musical terminology, the tendency in 
Germany was to include in dictionaries not only 
all that concerns the technical part of music,but 
the biography of musicians, and the philosophy, 
literature and bibliography of the art. Gustav 
Schilling therefore justly entitles his dictionary 
Evcyclopddie der geaammten musikalischen Wis- 
senschaften, oder universal Lexikon der Tonhinst 
(Stuttgart, 1836-38, 7 vols. 8vo.). In this work 
biography holds an important place, but the 
other departments are treated with equal skill 
and research, so that the whole forms a precious 
depository of information, and is a notable ad* 


vance cn all previous works of the kind in othef 
countries. Gassner, in his Universal Lexikon 
der Tonhinst (Stuttgart, 1849, 1 voL), and 
Bemsdorf, in his Neues universal Lexikon der 
Tonhunst, in continuation of Schladebach (Dres- 
den and Offenbach, 1856-61, 3 vols.), have 
obviously made considerable use of Schilling, 
and both works have a well-merited reputation. 
Koch's Lexicon has been re-edited by Dommer 
(Heidelberg, 1805), and Oscar Paul has pub- 
lished a useful Handleocikon der Tonkunst (Leip- 
zig, 1873), in which condensation is carried to 
its utmost limit. But of all the German works 
which have followed Schilling the most im- 
portant and deserving of mention is the 
Musikalisches Conner sations-Lexikon, edited by 
Mendel, and since his death by August Reiss- 
mann (Berlin, 1870, etc.), the second edition of 
which was published in 11 vols. in 1883. The 
handiest of musical dictionaries is the Musik- 
Lexikon of Hugo Riemann, of which the first 
edition appeared at Leipzig in 1882, and the 
fifth in 1900. It was translated into English 
by J. S. Shedlock, with a good many additions 
in articles dealing with English musicians 
(no date). A French translation by Georges 
Humbert, professor of history at the Conserva- 
toire of Geneva, appeared in two issues (1899, 
1913), the first coming after the fourth edition. 
Alfred Einstein edited the ninth German edi- 
tion (1919) and the tenth, including much new 
material, in 1922. In 1900 Robert Eitner, 
whose Verzeichniss neuer Ausgaben alter Musih 
loerke appeared in 1870, and his Bibliographie 
der Musik’Sammehverke (with F. X. Habcrl) 
in 1877, began the publication of his monu- 
mental Quellen- Lexikon, in which authority 
is quoted for almost every statement made. 
Emil Vogel’s Bibliothek der gedruckten welllichen 
Vocal-musik Italiens (2 vols., 1892) is in alpha- 
betical order of composers’ names, and may 
therefore be counted among dictionaries. 

Space compels us, to confine ourselves to a 
mere mention of such works as the Swedish 
dictionary of Envalson (Stockholm, 1802) ; that 
edited by Tobias Norlind (since 1913) ; and the 
Jllustriertes Musiklexikon (Copenhagen, 1924) of 
Hortense Panum, W. Bohrond and O. M. Sand- 
vik ; the illustrated dictionary of Souiller 
(Paris, 1855) ; and the Spanish dictionaries of 
Melcior (Lerida), 1869 ; Parada (Madrid, 1868) 
and B. Sandoni (5 vols.). 

Besides musical lexicons properly so called 
there are a certain number of Encyclopedias 
and Dictionaries of the Fine Arts, which con- 
tain important articles on music and musical 
terms. Amongst these may be cited the En- 
cyclopedie of Diderot and D’Alembert (Paris, 
1751-80, 36 vols.) ; the Allgemeine Theorie der 
schdnen Kilnste (Leipzig, 1773), by Sulzer, of 
which Millin has made great use in his Diction* 
naire des Beaux-Arts (Paris, 1806) ; the All- 
gemeine Encydopddie der Wisaenschaften und 
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IkUTMUi (Leipzig, 1818-47), by Ersob and Gruber, 
an enormous oollection, containing many re* 
markable articles on music ; and the Dtctionnaire 
de VAcademie des Beaux- ArlSy begun in 1858, 
of which the sixth vol. concludes with the word 
‘ Gypse.* It contains important articles (un- 
signed) by eminent musicians, members of the 
Academic, Mehul, T^seieur, Berton, etc. Simi- 
larly La Qrande Encyclopedie contains import- 
ant musical contributions by Pougin, Ernst, 
Michel Brenet, Guittard, etc. 

In England, among cyclopaedias, the earliest 
place is hold by that of Rees (1819), the musical 
articles in which were WTitten by the eminent 
Dr. Burney. In the ninth edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica (begun 1875) the musical 
articles — restricted in number — were at first 
written by Franz Hueffer, and subsequently by 
W. S. Rockstro. The supplementary volumes 
of that edition devote much more space to 
music, and the articles are by various authors. 
The musical artiedes in the Dictionary of N ationoL 
Biography (1885-1903) are full and generally 
accurate. Chambers’s Eiicyclopoidia (1859-68 
and 1888-92) on a smaller, and Brande’s Dic- 
tionary (1842 ; 3rd ed. 1853) on a still smaller 
scale, contain good articles on musical topics, 
the former including the leading biographies. 

The early dictionaries were few and unim- 
portant : A Short Explication of such Foreign 
If as are wade use of in Mtutick Booit5( 1724), 
Grassineau (1740), Busby (1786), Daimeloy 
(1825), Jousse (1829), Wilson, or Hamilton’s 
andHiloa' 8 Diet iortaries of Musical Terms — each 
a small 8vo volume — are specimens of the 
manner in which this department has been too 
long filled in England. As regards biography, 
the Dictionary of Musicians (2 vols, 8vo, 1822 
and 1827), though good in intention, was im- 
perfectly carried out. A great advance was 
made in the Dictionary of Musical Terms^ edited 
by J, Stainer and W. A. Barrett (1 vol. 8vo, 
Novello, 1876, 2nd ed. 1898), and in a condensed 
version as one of Novel lo’s Music Primers. The 
same series contains a Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians by W. H. Cummings, revised 
edition by W. G. M‘Naught (1916), and a Dic- 
tionary of Violin Makers, by C. Stainer. A 
Music fjover' s Cyclopaedia in one volume, 
compiled by Rupert Hughes, is conveniently 
arranged in two alphabets, one of musical 
terms, the other of musicians. A useful little 
Dictionary of Fiddlers, by A. Mason Clarke, was 
pubUshed by W. Reeves in 1895, and a curious 
work in dictionary form, on The Organ, written 
and published by John Warman, was begun in 
1898. It is only fitting that brief mention 
should be made of the first edition of Sir George 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
4 vols., of which the first part appeared in 
1878, and the last, with the appendix, in 1889. 
The second and greatly enlarged edition (5 
vols.) WM edited by j. A. Foliar Maitland 


(1904-10). An American Supplement edited 
by Waldo Selden Pratt was published in 
America in 1920, and a New Encydopcedia of 
Musicand Musicians, under the same editorship, 
also intended to supplement the second edition 
of this Dictionary, appeared in 1924. The Bio- 
graphical DicMonary of Musicians by James D. 
Brown (Paisley, 1886) was the forerunner of his 
excellent British Musical Biography, written in 
collaboration with Stephen S. Stratton and pub- 
lished in 1897. David Baptie’s Musicians of 
all Times, 1889, is less trustworthy. A Dic- 
tionary of Modern Music and Musicians, under 
the general editorship of Eaglefield Hull (1924), 
deals concisely with the biographies of musicians 
alive in the year 1880 and since. It includes 
a number of theoretic articles. 

An excellent work for its date and its inteiv 
tion was the Complete Encyclopaedia of Music by 
John W. Moore (Boston, U.S.A., 1852), a large 
8vo volume of 1000 pages, constructed on a 
popular basis. The Cyclopaedia of Music and 
Musicians, edited by John Denison Champlin, 
junior, and William F. Apthorp (New York. 
1889-91) is contained in three handsoiuiv, 
volumes, and is well arranged; the Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians by Theodore Baker, 
Ph.D. (New York, 1900) is of distinct value in 
regard to American musicians, but the author’s 
reliance on Riemann’s Le:rikon is perhaps rath#*’* 
too complete. A third edition, revised and 
enlarged by Alfred Remy, appeared in 1919. 

G. c., with addns. 

DIDO AND AENEAS, opera in 3 acts,wTitten 
by Nahum Tate ; music by Purcell. The first 
performance took jilace between the years 1688 
and 1690, at the boarding-school of Josias Priest 
at Chelsea. 

It was revived by the R.O.M. on the occa- 
sion of the bicentenary of Purcell’s death (1895), 
has since been fi-equently given in England, 
and in 1926 in Gorman (translation by Anton 
Mayor) at Munster. 

DI^^MER, Louts (b. Paris, Feb. 14, 1843 ; 
d. Paris, Dec. 21, 1919), French pianist, studied 
at the Conservatoire under Marmontel, Bazin 
and Ambroiso Thomas, winning the first piano 
prize at the age of thirteen and that for fugue 
throe years afterwards. In 1888 ho succeeded 
Marmontel as professor of one of the highei 
pianoforte classes at the same institution 
At the Paris Exhibition of 1889 ho won 
especial fame in the compositions of the harpsi- 
chord masters of the past. A consequence of 
this was the creation of the Soci6te des Instru- 
ments Anciens which, with his help, appearea 
often in London with great success. He estab- 
lished also a triennial competition for those 
among the male piano students of the Con- 
servatoire who have obtained the first prize 
during the previous ten years. Dimmer pub- 
lished a number of compositions, of which th€ 
foUowing are the most important : a * Conceit- 
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stuck/ op. 31, and a concerto in C minor, op. 32, 
for piano and orchestra ; a * Concertstuck,* op. 
33, for violin and orchestra ; besides some in- 
teresting chamber works, songs, and very 
numerous pianoforte solos, as well a.s a collec- 
tion of ‘ Clavecinistes fran9ais.* G. P. 

DIEPENBROCK, Alphons (6. Amsterdam, 
1862 ; d, there, 1921), a Dutch composer, 
originally a philologist, and musically self 
taught. He first became known as a composer 
by a liturgical Mass, which was followed (1900) 
by his chief work, a Te Deum for united choir, 
solo voices and orchestra. Besides songs (some 
with orchestra), Diepen brock composed music 
for several plays ; Verhage’s ‘ Marsyas * ; 
Vondel’s ‘ Gysbrecht van Amstel ’ ; Aristo- 
phanes* * Birds ’ ; Goethe’s ‘ Faust.* He was 
originally under Wagner’s influence, but later 
turned more towards the modern French im- 
pressionism. Hia music is poetic and full of 
phantasy, but lacks strong concentration. He 
holds a representative place as a spiritual leader 
of the younger generation of Dutch composers, 
A complete edition of bis works is in prepara- 
tion. His essays on musical aesthetics appeared 
after his death under the title ‘ Ommegangen.’ 

R. m". 

DIEREN, Bernard van {b. Holland, Deo, 
27, 1884), composer, was educated with a view to 
a scientific career, and became assistant in a re- 
search laboratory. His youthful artistic inter- 
ests were chiefly literary, though he was skilled 
in drawing, musical studies being confined to 
the violin, which he learnt to play in early 
youth. Having had little opportunity of hear- 
ing good music, he did not begin to compose 
until he was nearly twenty years of age, when 
he wrote a series of immature works which have 
not been preserved. They were followed by a 
period of serious study of composition as well as 
of musical history and literature. In 1909 van 
Diereii settled in London, for some years acting 
as correspondent to Continental newspapers 
and periodicals. His earliest preserved works 
date mainly from 1912, w^hich year was spent 
in study in various German musical centres. 

The style of van Dieren’s earlier works is 
nearly always distinguished by great poly- 
|)nonic complexity gained by the independent 
development of melody. Contrapuntal devices 
are largely employed in conjunction with a 
scheme of harmony that is both modem and 
individual, and, while allowing the composer a 
wide scope, demands a strictly logical treat- 
ment. In the later works the harmonic basis 
becomes gradually simpler, while the workman- 
ship is concentrated in a still higher degree 
upon organic unity and balance of form. 

For a long time van Dieren was a solitary 
figure in modern music. Lately, however, 
greater curiosity in his work has been shown : 
the Universal Edition in Vienna and more 
especially the Oxford University Press have 


acquired a number of MSS. for publication 
and performances are growing less rare. 
Among the outstanding first performances are 
the following : 

Opp. 9 and 13 at Cecil Oray’i concert, Wigmore Hall. London. 
1917 ; op. 18 at a ‘ Saekbut’ Concert iu London, 1920 ; lutroiluction 
to op. 16 at a Promenade Concert. Queen’s Hall, 1921 ; op. 32 by the 
Btitlsh Music Society. Apr. 1, 1036, and (let public perfuriiiance) at 
B. J. Mnoran’s coucert, Wigmwre Hall, June 6. 1926; op. 21 at 
Genld Cooper’s concert, Aeolian Hall, Nuv. 6. 193S ; op. 18 by the 
British Music Society, Dec. 1, 1925 ; opp. 17, 20 and a scene from 
op. 14, at a whole concert devoUHl to ran Dieren’s work, Wignuire 
Hall, Dec. 14, 192.'}; op. 9 was also heard iu Berlin iu 1923 at a 
concert given by the International Composers' Guild ; and op. 18 
at the second Donaueschingen Musical Festival iu 1922. 

The following is a list of his principal works : 

Op. 

1. Rlegy for orchestra and violoucello obbligato. 

2. Heine’s BeUitztir tar chorus ami orchestra. 

3. Beatrice Ceuci. Orchtsiral Epilogue to Shelley's Tht Cettft 
4 Six Sketches fur FF. (Universal Edition, VleuuH). 

4rt. Toccata for PF. 

6. Boitata for violin solo. 

6 String Quartet No. 1, for 2 violins, viols and vi/jloncello. 

7. Treatise on Fugue, with 3 Fughette for PF. 

7u. Sketch for a Treatise on Harmony on a polyphonic tiasia 
8a. 16 Sungs on poems by Heine and Goethe. 

85. 6 Hongs on poems by Verlaine, Charles d'Ori^ans, Boiisard ans 
Boileau. 

8c. Lyric Beene (Villiers de I’lale Adam). 

9. Overture for chamber orchestra (Ifl solo instruments). 

10. Uiiacoompanied Choral Works ; Ave Maria (4 parts), Ave Maris 

(5 parts), Dens mens (4 parts). 

11. By in phony fur orohestra, 5 solo voiuea and mixed choir on texts 

by Chinese |>oets. 

12. Diafonia in 5 paits for chamber orchestra (17 solo iiistruinenta 

and baritone solo) on 3 Shakespeare sonnets. 

13 Serenade for small orchestra. 

14. The Tailor, o|>era bulla in 3 acts with chamber orchestra. 
Text by Robert Nichols. 

16. ‘I^s Propous des Beuvnurs,’ for chorus and orchestra, on 
Rabelais' Oargantun, chapter v. 

16. 2 Songs for baritone and string quartet: (a) Song from 

Shelley's The Cenci; (5) Our Three Ladiet ttorrme (de 
Quiucey). 

17. 2 Poems for recitation with string quartet : («) neeuelllement 

(Baudelaire); (5) Ballade ptmr }irier Notre Dams (Villon). 

18. String Quartet No. 2, for 2 violins, viola and violoncello. 

19. Symphony for orchestra iu 3 movements (ciacuuua, saraliaude, 

g.iillarde). 

20. String Quartet No. 3, for 2 violins, viola and violoncello. 

21. Fagre eie* (Edmund Spenser) for baritone and chain b«i 

orchestra. 

22. String Quartet No. 4. for 2 violins, viola and double buss. 

23. 6 Songs ou poems of Victor Hugo. 

24. String Quartet No. 6, for violin, viola, vtoloncello and double 

bass. 

\ 12 Van.vtions on an original theme for PF. 

' 20 Netherlands melodies for PF. 

I Honivtina fur violin and PF. 

3 Etudes for violin solo. U 

DIES, Albert Christoph (6. Hanover, 1 755; 
d, Vienna, Dec. 28, 1822), wrote Biographiache 
Nachrichten von Joseph Haydn, biographical 
notes from Haydn’s own communications, 
1810 (with portrait and musical examples). 

E. V. d. s. 

DIES IRAE, the Sequence sung in Masses 
for the Dead. 

The truth of the tradition which ascribes the 
poetry to Thomas de Cclano, the friend, disciple 
and biographer of St. Francis of Assisi, seems to 
be established beyond all controversy. It is 
not properly a liturgical Sequence in form, but 
a poem to which a tunc has been adapted. It 
is not known when it first became so used, and 
many years seem to have elapsed before its use 
became general. It is very rarely found, in 
early MS. Missals, either in England, France, 
or Germany, and is wanting in many dating 
as late as the close of the 15th century, or the 
beginning of the 16th. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether its use was recognised in all countries, 
until its insertion in the Tridentine Misaale 
Romanum rendered it a matter of obligation 
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For further information as to the pooin and its 
translations Julian’s Dictionary of Ilymnology 
should bo consulted. 

The old ecclesiastical melody is a remarkably 
fine one, in modes I. and II. (JVIixcd Dorian) 
ranging throughout the entire extent of the 
combined scale, with the exceiition of the octave 
to the final. No record of its origin, or author- 
ship, has been preserved ; but we can scarc(;ly 
doubt that, if not composed by Thomas do 
Cclano himself, it was adapted to his verses at 
the time of their completion. The melody is 
not proper Sequence melody, but its structure is 
essentially different since it only extc'iida over 
part of the prose, and is then repeaUid with a 
certain difference for the closing lines (see 
Sequence). The idea of it is evidently taken 
from the verse of the Respond ‘ Libera me 
Domine * used in the office of the dead, which 
runs thus : 
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TJie polyphonic mastt^rs have gcncraliy in their 
Requiem Masses left the ‘ Dies irae * to l>e sung 
simply to its jdain-song melody. It is employed, 
however, as the basis of the composition in not 
a few masses by composers of sonK'wliat lower 
rank ; as, for instance, in a Misaa pro Defunedis, 
for 4 voices, by Giovanni Matteo Asola (Venice, 
1586) ; in one for 8 voices, by OVazio Vecchi 
(Antwerp, 1612) ; in one for 4 voices, by Fran- 
cesco Anerio ; and in one fox 4 voices, by Pitoni. 

With modern composers the ‘ Dios irae ’ has 
always b(^cn a popular subject ; and more than 
one gmat master has adaj)ted its verses to music 
of a broadly imaginative, if not a distinctly 
dramatic characUir. Among flic most import- 
ant settings of this class we may enumerate 
those by (.'olonna and Rassani, copies of which 
am to be found in the library of the ll.C.M. ; 
that in Mozart’s Requiem; the two givat 
settings by Clierubini ; the? first, in his Requiem 
in C minor, and the second, in that in D minor ; 
the extraordinarily realistic settings in the 
Requiems of Berlioz, Verdi and Bruneau ; as 
well as a not very interesting setting in Gounod’s 
‘ Mors et Vita.’ w. s. it. and w. ii. f. 

DIESIS, from the Greek bLeais, which means 
division, and was the name given to quarter 
tones in their system. Aristotle takes it as 
the unit of musical tones, the last subdivision 
of intervals. In modern acoustics it means the 
interval which results from the two sounds 
which am arrived at by tuning up three perfect 
thirds and an octave, which is the same as the 
difference between a major or diatonic semi- 
tone, and a minor or chromatic semitone, the 
ratio of their vibrations being 126 ; 128. It is 
commonly called the Enharmonic Diesis. 

o. H. H. p. 


DIETER, Christian Ludwig (6. Ludwigs- 
burg, June 13, 1757 ; d, after 1815), studied at 
Karlsschule, Stuttgart, was chamber musician 
(violinist) in the court chapel there, 1781. He 
composed 11 or more Singspiele (ballad operas), 
symphonies, chamber music, concertos for 
various instruments, especially flute and 
bassoon. {Q.-L.) 

DIETRICH, Albert Hermann (6. Golk, 
near Meissen, Aug. 28, 1829 ; d. Berlin, Nov. 
20, 1908). was educated at the Gymnasium at 
Dresden, from 1842 onwards ; he went to the 
University of Leipzig in 1847, having previously 
studied music with Julius Otto. At Leipzig 
his musical tuition from 1847-51 was in the 
hands of Rietz, Hauptmann and Moscheles. 

From 1851 he had the advantage of studying 
under Schumann at Diisseldorf until 1854. In 
the autumn of 1853 an incident occurred 
which brought Dietrich into collaboration with 
his master and Johannes Brahms. Joachim 
was coming to Diisseldorf to play at a concert 
on Oct. 27, and Scihumann formed the plan of 
wTiting a joint violin sonata with the other 
two, b^^^ way of greeting. Dietrich’s share was 
the opening allegro in A minor. (See Schu- 
mann.) In 1854 his first symphony was given 
at Leipzig, and a year later he w^as appointed 
conductor of the subscription concerts at Bonn, 
becoming town Musikdirector in 1869. In 1861 
he became Hof kapellmeister at Oldenburg. On 
his frequent visits to Lei]>zig, Cologne and else- 
where, ho proved himself an excellent con- 
ductor and an earnest musician. He became 
a member of the Kgl. Akademie der Kiinste 
and in 1899 Kgl. Professor. He retired in 
1890 and settled in Berlin. Among his works 
may be mentioned : 

An < 'I 'a In llirre acts, * Robin Hood,’ performed -vdth eucceiiii at 
Franktort in IhTD ; jiieoes for i>ianoforte. op. 2 ; MunRs, op. 10 ; a 
trio lor puno nnd strings, op. 9 ; a symphony in D minor, op. *20 ; 
a concert oierture, * Notinannenfahrl ’ ; ‘ MorRenhymne ' ; * Rhein- 
morgen ’ ; and ‘ AHclirlslhchcr Bittgesanc ’ ; ’works for cbok and 
orchestra ; ooncertstitek for horn (oi> 27), concertos for horn {op. 
*29), \iultn {op ,30) and violoncello (op. 32} ; a pianoforte sonata for 
four hiiuils . etc 

His incidental music to ‘ Cymbeline * was 
played in the Lyt-eum revival in 1896. In 
1899 ho published, in conjunction with J. V. 
Widmann, an interesting series of ErinnerungeM 
an J. Brahms. M. 

DIETRICH, SixT (6. Augsburg, between 
1490 and 1492 ; d. St. Gall, Oct. 21, 1648), an 
excellent German composer. He was at the 
Freiburg University, and w’ent in 1617 to 
Strassburg, becoming a schoolmaster in Con- 
stance in 1518. About 1535 he seems to have 
inherited some money, and to have renewed his 
own studies in music and other things, entering 
the university of Wittenberg in 1540. He re- 
turned to Constance, quitting it at the time of 
the attack of the Emperor Charles V., and 
dying two months afterwards. He published 
Epicedion Thorme Sporeri in 5 parts in 1534 ; 
a first book of Magnificats in 1 535 ; 36 An- 
tiphons, Witt. 1541 ; and ‘ Novum opus 
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muflioum,* Witt. 1645. Five of his composi- 
tions are in the Dodecachordcm, (Q,-L.) 

DIETSCH, PisB&s Louis Philippe (6. Dijon, 
Mar. 17, 1808 ; d. Feb. 20, 1865), composer 
and conductor, was educated by Choron and 
at the Paris Conservatoire, was maitre do 
chapelle at St. Eustache, and in 1860 became 
chief conductor of the Op6ra. He was dis- 
missed by Perrin, the director in 1863. He 
became organist of the Madeleine, wrote much 
church music and organ works (the popular 
Ave Maria, falsely attributed to Arcadelt, is 
said to have been by him), and acquired an 
unenviable notoriety in connexion with the 
purchase of Wagner’s * Flying Dutchman * 
libretto, at a time when Wagner was in strait- 
ened circumstances in Paris. Dietsch’s com- 
position was produced at the Opera, Nov, 9, 
1842. M. 

DIETZ (1), Johann Christian (6. Darm- 
stadt, 1788 ; d. Holland c. 1845), German 
maker and inventor of musical instruments, 
6rst established himself at Emmerich -on -Rhine, 
but, in 1805, having invented an instrument 
which ho called a melodeon, he journeyed in 
the next year through Westphalia and Holland 
to exhibit it. This was not the instrument 
which bears this name to-day, but a kind of 
small piano about 4 ft. long and 2 ft. high. 
He then founded an instrument factory in 
Holland, but later settled in Paris where he 
invented the claviharpe (a harp with a mechani- 
cal action for plucking the strings, see Harp), 
and later (1812) the trochleon. About 1820 
Dietz went to Brussels and set up a factory to 
make hydraulic machines and steam engines. 
(See Fetis.) j, m“. 

(2) Christian (b. Emmerich c. 1801), son of 
the above and, like his father, an inventor and 
makei of musical instruments. In 1819 ho 
executed and exhibited one of his father’s 
claviharpes at the Louvre, Paris, as described 
in the pamphlet Description du claviJutrpe, 
invents par M, Dietz ei eaceevie par M. Dietz f Is 
(Paris, 1821). The younger Dietz was himself 
responsible for the pol 3 'plectron and the phys- 
harmonica (see F^is) and had a considerable 
reputation in France as a maker of upright 
pianos. j. m*^. 

DIEUPART, Charles {d, circa 1740), a 
native of France who came to England in the 
latter part of the 17th century, and was a fine 
performer on the violin and harpsichord. 

In 1707 he was associated with Clayton 
and Haym in introducing translations of 
Italian operas at Drury Lane Theatre. After 
the discontinuance of those operas and the 
failure of their subsequent concert speculation, 
Dieupart devoted himself entirely to teaching 
the harpsichord, and for some time taught, 
And gave concerts (1711-12) with considerable 
success, but towards the latter part of his life 
he acquired low habits, and frequented ale- 


houses, where he entertained the company by 
his fine performance of Corelli’s violin solos. 
He published 

*Slx SulttM de claressin, divU^ei en ouTerturM. allemandea, 
oourantea, sarabandei. garottoB, manueta, rondeaux, ei giguee, 
compos6eB at mises en concert pour un violon et flate, avec une 
baue de vlole et nn archilut.* (Roger, Amsterdam.) 

An edition in London, with a dedication to 
the Countess of Sandwich by the composer, 
was sold by Francis Vaillant, ‘ The French 
bookseller in the Strand * {Athenceunif Deo. 
1904). A copy in the National Library in 
Paris contains an autograph letter of Dieupart. 
A reprint of a portion of them was published 
by Walsh in London as ‘ Select lessons for 
the harpsichord or spinet.’ In Dannreuther’s 
Musical Ornamentation^ part i., it is clearly 
proved that Dieupart’ s suites were well known 
to Bach, who based the prelude of his ‘ Suite 
anglaise ’ in A, No. 1, on the gigue from Dieu- 
part’s first suite in the same key. In a lecture 
at the Royal Institution, Apr. 30, 1892, the 
author suggested that the name ‘ Suites 
anglaises ’ may have been a term in use in 
Bach’s family for the suites which Bach had 
based upon the works of a composer whose 
vogue was greatest in England. 

w. H. H., with addns. 

BinL.-~A. PiRKO, Lii Olaveeinistet {CaHleetion dei Afutiei^na 
Oflebrta). 

DIFFERENTIAL TONES, see Resultant 
Tones. 

DIGITORIUM. An apparatus for exer- 
cising and strengthening the fingers, intended 
especially for the use of pianists, but claimed 
by its inventor, Myer Marks, to be of groat 
service to all who require flexible and well- 
trained fingers. 

It consists of a small box about six inches 
square, provided with five koys,^ fitted with 
strongly resisting springs, upon which keys 
five-finger exercises are to be practised. In 
addition, there are attached to the sides of the 
box certain appliances for stretching the fingers^ 
and a support for the wrist. 

The question of finger gymnastics received 
very full consideration from E. Ward Jackson 
in a work entitled Gymnastics for the Fingers 
and Wrist (London, Motzler & Co., 1874), in 
which he quoted opinions in favour of his 
system of exercises not only from musicians 
but from very eminent surgeons. e. t, 

DIGNUM, Charles (6. Rotherhithe, c. 1765 1 
d. London, Mar. 29, 1827), a singer, the son of 
a master-tailor. 

His father, an Irish Roman Catholic, placed 
him when a boy in the choir of the Sardinian 
ambassador’s chapel in Duke Street, Lincoln*! 
Inn Fields, where his fine voice attracted the 
attention of Samuel Webbe, then organisi 
there, who undertook to instruct him. H^ 
wished to be sent to Douay to be educated foi 
the priesthood, but eventually decided on 

t nigltorliims an ocnaaionalJy made of greater eampaae. irltl 
black and white kefa, the ordiaary dlgitorium hartag only whiti 
keye. 
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adopting the profession of music, and articled 
himself to Thomas Linley for seven years. In 
1874 Dignum made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane Theatre as Young Meadows in 
* Love in a Village,* and, although his figure 
was somewhat unsuited to the part, the beauty 
of his voice and his judicious singing secured 
him a favourable reception. He next appeared 
as the hero in Michael Arne’s ‘ Cymon,* and 
fully established himself in public favour. In 
1787, on the removal of Charles Bannister to 
the Royalty Theatre, Dignum succeeded to a 
cast of characters better suited to his person 
and voice. In 1790 he gained much credit by 
his performance of Crop the miller, in Storace’s 
*No Song No Supper,’ of which he was the 
original representative. After singing at the 
theatres, at Vauxhall Gardens and at concerts 
for several years, he retired in easy circum- 
stances. Dignum composed several ballads. 
Ho published, in 1810, a volume of songs, duets 
and glees, composed and adapted by himself, 
to which an engraved portrait of him is 
prefixed. w. h. h. 

DIMINISHED INTERVALS are such as are 
either less than perfect or less than minor by 
one semitone. Thus (a) being a perfect fifth, 
(6) is a diminished fifth ; and (c) being a perfect 
fourth, (d) is a diminished fourth : 



These are both of discordant nature, the dimin- 
ished fourth always so ; but if a major sixth be 
added below the bass note of the diminished 
fifth it is considered to modify the discordance 
so far as to admit of its being used as a concord. 
This rule is of old standing, especially in re- 
gard to the occurrence of the chord diatonically, 
as (e) in the key of C, which was admitted in the 
strict old style where discords were excluded. 
Of intervals which arc changeable into major or 
minor the diminished seventh is the commonest 
(/), which is a semitone less than the ordinary 
minor seventh (gr), according to the rule above 
given. The complete chord, which is com- 
monly known as that of the ‘ diminished 
seventh ’ (h), is, properly speaking, an inversion 
of a chord of the minor ninth (i). It occurs 
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with remarkable frequency in modem music, 
part of its popularity no doubt arising from 
the singular facilities for modulation which it 
affords. For the notes of which it is composed 
being at equal distances from one another, any 
one of them can be chosen at will to stand as 
minor ninth to the root which is understood. 
(See Harmony, subsection the CLASsmoA- 
liON OF Chords ; and Modulation.) 


The chord of the diminished third, as (k), 
occurs in music as the inversion of the chord 
of the augmented sixth, as a (^) (0 

(f). Bach uses it with power- 
ful effect at the end of the - y 
‘ Crucifixus * in his B minor 
Mass, and Beethoven in the chorus to the 
same words in his * Missa Solennis.* 


c. H. H. p. 

DIMINUENDO, lessening the tone from 
loud to soft ; employed indiscriminately with 
decrescendo. Expressed by dim, or dimin,, and 
by the sign -rr=^. 

DIMINUTION, (1) in Counterpoint, is the re- 
petition of a subject or figure in notes of smaUer 
value than in its original statement, as : 




It is a device almost confined to music of a con- 
trapuntal character, such as fugues and canons, 
and is not of as frequent occurrence as aug- 
mentation, which is its converse. There is an 
example in Handel’s chorus ‘ Let all the angels 
of God * in the ‘ Messiah ’ ; in Bach’s well- 
known fugue in E, No. 33 in the ‘ Wohltem- 
perirtes Clavier * ; and in the Overture to 
Wagner’s * Meistersinger.* In this last, and in 
the final scene of Saint-Saens’ * Samson et 
Dalila,’ where Dalila mocks the blinded Samson, 
the device of diminution seems to convey a 
suggestion of derision. o. h. h. p. 

(2) For the use of the term in connexion with 
the time signatures, 0, etc., see Notation. 

(3) An ornament of the French school left to 
the discretion of the executant, which consists 
of replacing the written notes by others of less 
value. Thus ; 





E. Bk 

D’lNDY, see Indy, d’. 

DINORAH, op^ra-comique in 3 acts, words 
by liarbina Carre ; music by Meyerbeer ; pro- 
duced Op6ra-Comique, Paris, Apr. 4, 1869, as 
‘ Le Pardon de Ploermel ’ ; in Italian with 
recitatives by Meyerbeer, and under his direc- 
tion, Covent Garden, July 26, 1869 ; in English, 
Covent Garden, Oct. 3, 1859 (Pyne and Harri- 
son) ; New York, Academy of Music, Nov. 24, 
1864. 

DIONIGI, Marco, LL.D. (6. Poli, early 17th 
cent.), lived at Parma and wrote a treatise on 
the cantuB firmus, Li primi tuoni owero intro^ 
duzione nel canto fermo, in 1648 ; another 
enlarged edition in 1667 (Q.-L.). 

DIPPEL, Johann Andreas (6. Cassel, Ger- 
many, Nov. 30, 1866), tenor singer and operatic 
manager, made his d4but jit the Bremen Stadt- 
theater in 1887. In 1890 he sang at th« 
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Metropolitan Opera House in New York, and 
for five years was a member of the company of 
the Imperial Opera of Vienna. In 1908 he 
became joint manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House with Giulio Gatti-Casazza, a 
position he held for two years. He was 
manager of the Chicago Opera trom 1910—13. 

R. A. 

DIRECT, a mark (ti^) to be found in music 
up to the 19th century at the end of a page, 
and even of a line, to warn the performer of the 
note at the beginning of the next page or line, 
like the catchword at the foot of a page. Here 
it indicates that the first note of the next line 
will be G, thus : 



DIRECT MOTION, see Similar Motion. 

DIRUTA, Agostino (b. Perugia, late 16th 
cent.), belonged to the Order of Sfc. Augustine. 
From the title-j»age of his first work, published 
1617, we gather that he was related to Girolamo 
Diruta, and a pupil of his. The reference to 
* D. Stephani Venetiarum organistae ’ might 
mean either that he, or that Girolamo, was the 
organist in question. If Girolamo, it would be 
before 1593, when he left Venice. In the dedi- 
cation of his ‘ Messe concertate,’ 1622, Agostino 
says that he has been maestro di rappclla and 
organist in Asolo for two years (1620-22). He 
was organist and maestro di cappella of Sant* 
Agostino in Rome, 1630-47. 

List of works, taken from Parisini’s Cat. ddla 
Bibl. del Liceo musicaJe di Bologna, 11.66, etc, : 

1. SacTM CRntioiMW li 2, 3 & 4 vncibtu conclaenda<'. cum 
puo Basno coatinuo pro orRano Fratris AuRiiRtini Dlrnla I’enislnl 
Ordiuia Ereinltarum Divi AuRUflUnl, Saorae TheoloRiae ("urporls, 
nepoUa ac ollm diaclpuli R.P F. llicronTUil Diruta, In KcclcMla l>, 
Stephani Venetiarum orstanldtae. Vcnetlle. Jacobuni Vlncentlum. 
1617. 4to. Five partbooks containing 29 concertl. 

3. Davldls exuJiantio cantina. 1 and 3 v. Opu* 2. Venntla. 
Vlncentl. 161S. 4to. Four portbooks containing 25 nujnbera. 
{£Uwr.) 

3. Meue concertate a 8 vocl del P. Ago«t. Diruta Porugino, maestro 
dl capella & organiata della magnlflca commonlti dl AhoIo. (Jon 11 
Bamo per soiuir nell' organo. NoToinente composte & date in 
luce, Venetia. Aleiis. Vlncentl. 1 62*2. 4to. Six partboakii in the 
Bibl. Oornunnle of i'esena, containing : Missa priuu toni & Mlssa 
aecundi toni, a 5 voci, concertata. 

4. Sacrl mntetti a gloria di Oiesu et ad honore di Maria a 1 & 2 
vocl. In muMica riportati dal P. Baccelllere Frat* Agont. Diruta 
Perugino, Ago.tiniano nella Cblena di Santo Agoetino di Roma, 
organiata e maestro dl capella. Lib. 1, opera VI. Prima parte. 
Venetia. Aless. Vlncentl. 1630. 4to 

5. Sacrae rnf>dulatlone8 Kremltlci ordlnls divorum, a R.P. Fr. 

August. DirutA Perualno, e]usdem ordlnls Alumno, in Aede August. ' 
Urbls Organorum Musicesque Praefecto, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8 vocibus 
deoantatM. Opus X. Rouiao. P. Masottmn. 1630. 4to. In j 
the Bibi. comunale of Cesena. I 

6. Mease concertate a 6 voci con 11 Basso continno per 1’ organo in ' 
musica rlportate da Rev. P. Bare Agost. Diruta Perugino Agost. i 
nella chtesa dl Bant’ Agost. dl Roma, maestro di capella e orgauista. 
Lib. U. Opera XIIL Roma. J. B. Roidetti. 1631. 4to. Biz j 
partbooks. 

7. Viridarinm Marianum In quo Delparae Vlrginls Letaniae, et 
Hymni 4. 5, 6 vocibus : una cum Basso ad organum decantnr. 

A. R P. Bacc F. August. Diruta Peruslnl in aede Aiigtist. Urbte 
Musioes, et organorum praefecto dispositum. Opus XV. Romac, 

J. B. RoblettL 1631. 4to. (In the Santini Catalogue.) 

8. Psalml vespertini 3 vocibus qul In omnibus Kcclesiae Solen- 
BltaUbtM decantarl sclent. Auctore F. Agost. Diruta Perusino, Sac. 
Theol. Bac& Heremlta August. A in Keel, ejnsdem ordinis in Urbe 
Muslcee praefecto. Lib. 2. Opus XVI. Bomae, P. Masottum. 
1633. 4to. Cantus secundus in the B.M. 

9. Poesie hemiche morail e sacre poste in musica a 1. 2, 3, 4 A S 
vocl dal R.P. Agostino Diruta Peruidno. Agostinlaun Bacc. in Sac, 
Teol., maestro di (Jai>ella In Sant' Agostino di Roma. Opera XX 
(DedlcaUon dated Roma, Nov. 16. 1646) foi. pp. Ill 

10. II seoondo iibro de* Salmi che si cantano ne’ Vesperl dl tutto 
I* anno concertati a 4 voci da P. Agost. Diruta Perugino Agost. Baco. 

In Baa Teol. e maestro di Capella nella chleaa di S. Agost. di Roma, 
Opus XXL Roma, Lud. GrigJUUli, 1647* 4to. Five partbooks 
oontm.ilng 28 numbers. 


11. Davldicae modulationes et Lltanlae B. Marlae Vlrginls 3 
vocibus concinendae, una cum Basso ad organum. Auctore P. 
August. Diruta I’erusino August. Sac. Teol. Baco. in Keel. Dlv. 
August, de Urue Musices Praefecto. Opus XVIII. Roma. Glac 
Pel, 1668. 4tc. Four partbooks. This edition was probabl> 
issued after Agostlno'a death ; it first appeared in 1641, Venezia. 
Vlncentl. 4to. 

DIRUTA, Girolamo (6. Perugia, 1664-64), 
His family probably came from the little village 
of Dimta, near Perugia. Diruta, who became 
a member of the Frati Minori Conventual!, 
entered the Franciscan monastery at Correggie 
on Jan. 19, 1674, at the same time as Batista 
Capuani, who is said to have given him his first 
in.struction in music. ^ That the pupil’s opinion 
of his master’s teaching was not very favour- 
able is shown by Diruta’s references ^ to the 
deficiencies in his early musical education, 
which led to his going to Venice for further 
study. He remained in Venice from about 
1582-93 ; he was a pupil of Gioseffo Zarlino 
{d. 1590), the great authority of the time on 
counterpoint and theory ; of Constanza Porta, 
then at Ravenna ; and of the celebrated organist 
Claudio Merulo, who was in Venice from 1557- 
1.584.® Franchini * says that among the pupils 
of Merulo ‘ fii princjipale il Diruta.’ In 1597 
he was organist of Chioggia Cathedral, and in 
1609 and 1612 is known to have been organist 
of Agobbio (Gubbio) Cathedral, for it is re- 
corded in II Transihmno (1009 and 1612), and 
is corroborated by Andrea Banchieri,® who 
refers to Ugobbio Cathedral with its ‘ organo 
stiipendissimo suonato da Girolamo Diruta.’ 
Banchieri ® leads one to suppose that although 
organist at Gubbio, Diruta was still Jiving 
in Chioggia, for ho addresses one letter to 
Sig. Girolamo Diruta, organista ncl Duomo 
d’ Ugobbio,^ and another to P. Girolamo Diruta, 
Francescano, (Chioggia.® Diruta is again styled 
organist of Chioe:gia on the title-page of the 
1025 jdition of II Tranailvano, i., but it is prob- 
ably merely a reproduction of the title-page in 
the earlier edition (1597) ; for Chioggia Cathe- 
dral was burnt down in Dec. 1623, and the re- 
built Cathedral was not opened till Aug. 15, 
1647.® Diruta is known not only as a celebrated 
organ-player at a time when famous organists 
flourished (in II Transilvano, i. 62 is related how 
he heard Claudio Merulo and Andrea Gabrieli 
play in 8an Marco ‘ un duello di due organi ’ 
soon after he went to Venice), but as the author 
of a remarkable treatise on organ-playing 
which was far in advance of any contemporary 
pubh'cation. It was the first attempt to treat 
of the organ separately as an instrument that 
required a distinct method of treatment and of 
finger technique from that used for the clavier. 
It was written in two parts, which were pub- 

1 Colleonl, Notisla dsgli $erUtoH di Correggio, 1775. 

■ Jl Transilvano, 1. p. 62. 

> Jbid. IL lib. 8, and Prriaini, who quotes a note in a Codex in thl 
Bologna Ltooo Musieale. 

4 Jlibliosofta, Modena. 1693, p. 346. 

4 Conelusioni del suono dell’ organo, Bologna, 1609, p. 12. 

4 In his Lettore armoniehe, Bologna, 1628. 

7 LoUero armoniehe, p. 83. 

• Parlsini, 1. 4. p. 86. 

• a Kitba, Fiortoliahrtsohrift. Jahrg. 8 , Leipzig, 1899 . 
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fished at an interval of twelve years. The 
first was entitled : 

T1 Transllvano. Dtalogo aopra 11 vero modo <11 aonar organ!, 
ft iatromeutl da penna. l)el K. P, Uirolamo Diruta, Ferugino, 
del 1’ ordine de’ Frail Minor! C'ouv. dl H. Franceacxj. Organlaia del 
Duoino dl Cliloggla. Nel quale facllmente, ft presto a' impara dl 
conoscere sopra la taatatura 11 luogo dl ciaacuna parte, ft come nel 
dlminuire el deveno i>ortar le mani, ft 11 modu d’ Inteudere la Inta- 
volatura ; provando la verltli ft ueceesitft delle eue regule, con le 
ioccate dl divers! eccellenti orgaiusti, poste uel flno del Itbro. 
Opera nuovamente iitrovata, utllissiina ft uecessaria a professor! 
d' organo. A1 serciiissimo Prencipe dl Trausllvaula. Con privllegio. 
In Venctla appresso Oiacomo Vlncentl, 1697, folio, pp. 04. 

This is the earliest extant edition and is 
very rare ; two copies are known, one in the 
B.M., the other in the Bologna Liceo Musi- 
cale. F^^tis mentions a 1693 edition ; Herr 
Carl Krebs, 'who has gone very thoroughly into 
the whole question, thinks its existence, though 
problematical, is slightly favoured by the follow- 
ing facts. In his introductory letter to II 
Transilvano (1597), Claudio Merulo mentions 
his Canzoni alia francese as having just been 
published ; 

" Pero ossondornl vcniita occaslone di mandare alia 
stain pa il prinio libro delle mio Canzoni alia francese 
da me poste di nuovo in intavolatura.' 

And the Prince Transilvano, on liis travels in 
Italy, wishing to obtain the newest musical 
works, acquires 

quella novella compositione dellc canzoni alia fran- 
cese inta volute dall* ecc-ellentissimo Signor C'l.audio 
Merulo da (Jorreggio* 

(p. 5). The only known copy of this hook is 
in the Basle Universitats-Bibliothek, and is 
dated 1592.1 Again, in the second edition 
of II Transilvaiu) (1612), the dedication, ‘ A1 
iSerenissimo Principe di Transilvania, il Sig. 
Sigismondo Battoni,’ is dated, Di Venetia, Apr. 
10, 1593. This would seem to point to the 
dedication having been simply reprinted from 
a 1693 edition. 

Other editions besides those of 1597 and 
1612, just mentioned, both printed by (liacomo 
Vincenti, were published in 1615, 1625 and 
possibly again in 1626, all by Alessandro Vin- 
centi in A^enice. The Bologna IJt’eo Musicale 
has copies of the 1612 and 1625 editions ; the 
contents are identical with those of the 1597 
edition. 

In 1609 appeared ; 

Beconda parte del Tratisilvaao. Dlalogo dIvUo in quattro Ilbri 
del R. F. Girolamo DiruU, Feruglno, Minore ConventuaJe dl 8. 
Prancenco. OrganUta del Duomo d* Agobblo. N el quale h 1 contieno 
I vero modo ft ia vera rcgola d’ Intavolaro ciaecun canto, Beraplice ft 
dimlnulto con ogni auril di diralnutioni : ft nel fin dell’ ultoio libro 
v’ 4 la regola, la qual acopre con brovita e facilitA il n»odo d‘ luiparar 

£ re«to ft cantare. Opera nuovamente dail' Istestio composto, utl- 
Bilma ft necesHarla a’ profeuori d' organ!. Con privilegto. In 
Venetia appreano Giacomo Vincenti, IGUU, folio. 

The dedication, ‘ All’ Illustrissima Signora la 
Signora Duchessa Leonora Ursina Sforza,’ is 
dated ‘ Da Gubhio il di 26 Marzo, 1610.’ The 
second edition, published in Venice by Ales- 
sandra Vincenti in 1622, reprints the same dedi- 
cation, signed in the same way. Copies of both 
the 1609 and 1622 editions are in the Bologna 

1 Canzoni d* Intavolatura d’ organo dl Claudio Merulo da Cor- 
reggio a 4 vool fatte alia franoease. Nuovamento da lul daU In 
luce e con ogni dillgentia oorrette. Lib. 1. Venetia. Ant. Gordano 
1692. 
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Liceo Musicale and elsewhere. A 1639 edition 
mentioned by one authority does not appear to 
be known. 

The contents of the two parts of II Tran- 
silvano may be briefly sketched : in II Tran- 
silvano, i. the preface is written almost entirely 
in praise of the organ ; the fine instruments 
in Trento, CJgobbio and Cagli Cathedrals are 
mentioned ; and as no one has written on their 
characteristic qualities and the proper way to 
play them, rules are promised for the right use 
of the fingers, necessary to be observed in organ- 
playing. The introductory letter written by 
Claudio Merulo follows in which he highly com- 
mends Diruta’s talent ; 

‘ lid io inflnitamente mi glorio, ch’ egli sia state mla 
croatura, perchc in que.sta dottrina ha fatte a lul ed a 
me Insieme, qnal singolar honore, che da persena di 
moito iiigegno al dove aspettare.’ 

Then the mstrucrion begins in the form of a 
dialogue between Transilvano and Diruta. The 
musical e^iale and the characters used in cantuF 
mcnsurabilis are explained ; the rendering of 
music is considered from an artistic as well as 
from a technical point of view. The position 
of the hand and fingers while playing, and the 
distinction to bo drawn between organ and 
clavier playing is discussed. Musical examples 
arc given in the form of toccatas or * Lessons * 
on the ecclesiastical tones. Those composed 
by Diruta are : Toccate di grado del primo 
tuono ; di salto buono del secondo tuono ; di 
salto cattivo del sesto tuono ; del undecimo e 
duodecimo tuono. The other examjiles w’ero 
contributed b}^ Claudio Merulo, Andrea and 
Giovanni Gabrieli, Luzzasco Luzzaschi, Antonio 
Homanini, Paolo Quagliati, Vincenzo Bell* 
Haver and Gioseffo Guami, all well - known 
names in Italy at that time. The music follows 
the usual custom in being written on a five- 
line stave for the right hand and an eight-line 
stave for the left hand. 

Il TransilvanOy ii. (contains four books. Bk. 1 
explains how to write dowm music in 2, 3 or 4 
l>arts for the organ, with musical examples by 
Giov. Gabrieli and Ant. Mortaro. How to add 
the five different kinds of Diminutioni (Minuta, 
Groppi, Tremoli, Accenti and Clamationi) to a 
melody without unduly interfering with it ; two 
musical examples by Giov. Gabrieli and Ant. 
Mortaro follow. Bk. 2 teaches the rules of 
counterpoint, and the way to compose ricercari; 
with examples by Luzzasco Luzzaschi, Gabriel 
Fatorini, Andrea Banchieri and Diruta himself 
(those on the 7th, 8th, 11th and 12th tones). 
Bk. 3 gives the twelve ecclesiastical tones and 
the way to transpose them into different keys, 
with other matters which every organist ought 
to know. Bk. 4 gives the intonations, in 
different keys, of hymns, masses, etc., with a 
discourse on using combinations of the organ 
registers ( i.e, stops) ; and a short introduction to 
the learning of singing. The musical examples 
by Diruta are genuine organ compositions; 
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two of them, * Ut qoeant laxis (Imo tuono) * 
and * Magnificat (5to tuono) nelli tast! naturali,* 
were reprinted by Ritter,^ 

In Zacoont’s Prattica di muaica. Parte II. 
lib. 3, Venetia, 1622, p. 240 (B.M.) are also to 
be found musical examples taken from 11 Tran- 
ailvano, ii. lib. 2 and 3. C. Krebs reprints 3 
toccate and one ricercare,* and mentions the 
two toccate, ‘ di salto buono * and * di salto 
cattivo,* as being in Bernhard Schmid’s Tabula- 
turbuch. The following references to Biruta 
may also be found of interest : Bononcini of 
Modena * mentions ‘ li gik dimostrati dodici 
tuoni il che si conferma ancora con V autorith 
del . . . Biruta nel Transilvano ’ ; Costanzo 
Antegnati of Brescia says * : ‘ Lodo V opera del 
Reverendo P. Biruta, nomata il Transilvano, 
che inscgna h portar bene la mano nel suonare,’ 
etc. ; Andrea Banchieri says his object is not 
to teach organists to play brilliantly, for that 
is already done in II Transilvano ‘ del suffi- 
eientissimo Biruta.* • Biruta’s system of 
ornamentation is carefully analysed in Bann- 
reuther’s treatise on Ornamentation ; a ricercare 
and two toccate for the organ are in vol. iii. 
©f Torchi’s Arte muaicale in Italia. o. s. 

BIS, the German term for Bjl, and also, 
according to a curious former Viennese custom, 
for Eb. The Eroica symphony was announced 
at Clement’s concert in Vienna, Apr. 7, 1805 
(its first performance), and at Meier’s concert, 
1808, as ‘ in Bis.’ (See B.) 

BISCANT, see Bescant. 

BISCORB is a combination of notes which 
produces a certain restless craving in the mind 
for some further combination upon which it can 
rest with satisfaction. 

Biscords comprise such chords as contain 
notes which are next to each other in alpha- 
betical order, and such as have augmented or 
diminished intervals, with the exception in the 
latter case of the chord of the sixth and third on 
the second note of any key. The changed 
combination which must follow them in order 
to relieve the sense of pain they produce is called 
the reJ9olution. For the various kinds of dis- 
cords and their resolutions see Harmony. 


C. H* H. P- 

BISSOLUTO PUNITO, IL, Ossia il Bon 
Giovanni. (See Bon Giovanni.) 

BISSONANCE is any combination of notes 
which, on being sounded together, produces 
Beats ; that is, an altemato strengthening 
and weakening of the sound, arising from the 
opposition of the vibrations of either their prime 
tones, their harmonics or their combination 
tones, which causes a painful sensation to the 
ear. (See Consonance ) c. h. h. p. 

DISTLER, Johann Georo (6 Vienna, 1760 ; 


I Zur fhtek. in OrtmUvieU, 1S84. tt. No*. 11 and 13. 
a VinrMjahtMnh. Jahrff. S. p. 3»83 
a MmHoo fiwMoo, Bologn*. 1678, p. 168. 

4 £* mrU ^rfonlM, Parliml. pp. 838-39, 

« £' arfigfia mtanari$», VmMm. 1606. 

• Ambroi, 486. 


d. there, 1798). With Pleyel and Neukomm, 
he was one of Haydn’s pupils, and, according to 
Wasielewski (Die Violine), his favourite. In 
1781 he entered, as violinist, the court chapel 
at Stuttgart, of which he became the leader in 
1790. Soon afterwards he developed melan- 
cholia, which caused him to return, in 1796, to 
his parental home, where he died. His composi- 
tions consisted of 18 string quartets, 6 string 
quintets, a violin concerto, a flute concerto, and 
several other works which have disappeared. 

E. V. d. s. 

BITAL HARP, see Harp Lute. 

BITSON, OLIVER & CO., the oldest music- 
publishing firm in the United States. Its 
headquarters are in Boston, Massachusetts, 
where its founder, Oliver Bitson, was bom 
Oct. 20. 1811. He died Bee. 21, 1888. The 
firm of Parker & Bitson was formed in 1832. 
In 1857, when John C. Haynes joined it, its 
style was changed to Oliver Bitson & Co. In 
1867 the New York branch was established 
and put in charge of Bitson ’s eldest son, 
Charles H. In 1875 another son, J. Edward, 
was made the head of the Philadelphia branch, 
then established. Another branch has existed 
in Chicago since 1864, under the name of 
Lyon & Healy. B. a. 

BITTERSBORF, Karl Bitters von (orig- 
inal name Bitters) (b. Vienna, Nov. 2, 1739 ; 
d. Oct. 24, 1799), was a distinguished violinist, 
and prolific composer in all branches of music, 
but specially esteemed for his German national 
operas. 

He soon outstripped his early teachers on the 
violin, Kftnig and Ziegler (not Ziigler, as he calls 
him in his biography). Ziegler worked his 
pupil in the orchestra at St. Stephen’s, and also 
in that of the Schottenkirche. Hero Bitters 
was noticed by his chiefs, and on their recom- 
mendation was received into the private band 
of the Prince von Hildburghausen, who, being 
himself a man of high cultivation, looked after 
the general education of his young page (a lad of 
11), and had him instructed in composition by 
Bonno.the court composer, in the violin by Trani, 
and in foreign languages, fencing, dancing 
and riding. When the Prince dismissed his 
band in 1759 he procured a place for Bitters 
in the Empress’s opera, but wishing to see the 
world he started in 1761 with Gluck on a pro- 
fessional tour in Italy, where his playing was 
much admired. Meantime the famous Lolh had 
been performing in Vienna with great success, 
but IHttersdorf on his return vanquished him ; 
the general verdict was * Each has marvellous 
execution, but Bitters also speaks to the heart.* 
His intimacy with Haydn was of service to them 
both. ‘ Whenever we heard,* says he, * a new 
piece, we went through it carefully together, 
doing justice to all that was good, and criticis- 
ing what was bad in it.* In the early part 
of 1764 he went with Gluck and Guadagxu 
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to Frankfort for the election and coronation 
I Apr 3) of the Archduke Joseph as King of 
the Romans. He played twice at court with 
brilliant success. On his return to Vienna 
the rudeness of Count Wenzel Spork, the then 
manager of the theatre, made him gladly accept 
the post of Kapellmeister to the Bishop of Gross- 
wardein at Pressburg, vice Michael Haydn de- 
parted to Salzburg. For his new master he 
composed symphonies, violin concertos, string 
quartets and his first oratorio, * Isacco figura 
del Hedentore,* to a Latin adaptation of Meta- 
stasio by the Bishop himself. He also started 
a small theatre in the castle, for which he wrote 
several pieces, including his first comic opera, 
‘ Amore in musica.’ But in 1769 the Bishop 
received a rebuke from the Empress on the 
laxity of his life, and dismissed his whole band 
At Troppau Dittersdorf made the acquaintance 
of Count Schafgotsch, Prince Bishop of Breslau, 
who invited him to his estate at Johannisberg, 
where ho was living in retirement and disgrace. 
The versatile musician found means to cheer his 
master’s solitude. He got together a band, en- 
gaged singers and musicians, set up a theatre, 
wrote operas and oratorios and went out hunt- 
ing, all with equal zest. In return for his 
services he was made, through the Bishop’s in- 
fluence (in 1770), Knight of the Golden Spur (a 
distinction enjoyed by Gluck and Mozart), and 
Amtahauptmann of Freiwaldau (1773), ami 
received a title of nobility — ‘ Hitters von Dit- 
tersdorf.’ The oratorio ‘ Da vide ’ and the comic 
opera ‘ II viaggiatore americano ’ belong to this 
period, and it was while rehearsing them that 
he fell in love with Fraulein Ni(iolini, whom he 
had engaged from Vienna, and married her. 

During a visit to Vienna he composed ‘ Ester,’ 
words by the Abbe Pintus, for the concerts 
(Doc. 19 and 21, 1773) in aid of the widows’ 
fund of the Tonkiinstlor Sociotat. Between 
the parts he played a concerto of his own, and 
so pleased the Emperor that, on Gassm aim’s 
death (Jan. 22, 1774), ho wished to appoint him 
court Kapellmeister, but Dittcrsdorf was too 
proud to apply for the post, and the Emperor 
was not inclined to offer it unsolicited. ‘ Ester ’ 
was repeated before the court in 1785 ; ‘ Isacco ’ 
was performed in Vienna (1776) ; and ‘ Giobbe,’ 
also written for the Tonkiinstler Societ&t, on 
Apr. 8 and 9, 1786, one part each night, Ditters- 
dorf himself conducting. In 1789 it was pro- 
duced in Berlin with marked success. On 
another visit to Vienna, in 1786. he produced 
a symphony on Ovid’s Melamorphoses at the 
morning concerts in the Augarten, and it was 
on this occasion that the often -quoted conver- 
sation with the Emperor Joseph II. took place. 
‘ Doktor und Apotheker ’ (July 11), a lively, 
sound, though somewhat rough operetta, which 
has kept the stage to the present day ; ‘ Botrug 
durch Aberglauben ’ (Oct. 3, 1786) ; ‘ Demo- 
crito oorretto * (Jan. 24, 1787) ; ‘ Die liebe im 


Narrenhause * (Apr. 12) and ‘ Hieron 3 rmous 
Knicker’ (1787), all at Vienna, were brilliant 
successes, with the exception of ‘ Democrito.* 

In the meantime things had changed at 
Johannisberg. The Bishop’s band, dismissed 
during the war, had reassembled after the Peace 
of Teschen, 1779. About 1790 Dittersdorf was 
obliged to attend to his duties at Freiwaldau, 
and during his absence his enemies slandered 
him to the Bishop. Dittersdorf nursed him 
devotedly during his long illness, but on his 
death (1795) was dismissed with 500 guidon, 
a sum soon exhausted in visiting the baths with 
a view to restore his health, shattered by his 
irregularities. His next asylum was at the 
house of Count von Stillfried at Rothlhotta, 
near Neuhaus in Bohemia, and here, in spite 
of constant suffering, he composed operas, sym- 
phoniee and innumerable pianoforte pieces, for 
which he In vain sought a purchaser. On his 
death-bed he dictated his autobiography to his 
son, and died two days after it was completed. 
(For the doubts as to the place of death, and 
evidence as to its date, see Q.-L.) 

Dittersdorf was a thoroughly popular com- 
poser. He possessed a real vein of comedy, 
vivacity and quick invention, bright spon- 
taneous melody, original instrumentation, and 
breadth in the ensembles and finales, qualities 
which, exercised on pleasing librettos, made 
him the darling of his contemporaries. He 
held the same position in Germany that Gr4try 
did in France, though inferior to Gr^try in 
delicacy, spirituality and depth of sentiment, 
(For a criticism of his operas see the M.J.M., 
24, 56.) His oratorios, much valued in their 
time ; his symphonies, in the style of Haydn, 
though inferior to Haydn in grace and live- 
liness ; his violin concertos, string quartets 
(of which 12 were published in 1866), duos, 
‘ divert! men ti,’ many concertos, one with 11 
instruments obbligato, masses, motets and 
songs — all contributed to his fame, and if they 
did not survive him, were of moment in their 
day. Besides the operas already named he 
composed : 

• T/ Amore dlnprezzato * ; ' Der Guteherr ’ : * I)«r relaeude Schiil* 
meieter ’ ; ' Dcr Schlflitpfctron * ; * Lo »po«o bTU-latu ' (1775) ; * La 
coiitadlna fedele ’ (1785); * Orpheua aer zweite ' (1787); ‘Pm 
rothe K&ppchen * (1788) ; * Hoewa Tocm ’ (1790) ; * Pae Qeepepat 
niit der Trommel ' (1794) ; ' Outi Mare oder der elHuriie Maun ’ , 

• Don Oulxotte ’ (all 1796) ; * URoUno/ grand ‘ opera aeria ' ; * Der 
Durchmarach ’ ; * Der achune Uerbattag ' (all 179«) ; ‘ Der Ter* 
nengewinnat ’ ; ' Der Mftdchenmarkt ’ ; ' Die luatlgen Weiber von 
Windsor'; * Der 8cha«h von Schiraa ' (1797), 'Don Coribaldi ’ 
(1798) ; ' 11 tribuuale di Glove,’ acrenata (1788) ; and * Dan M&dche& 
von Cola,’ a aong itom OMian wilb pianoforte (1795). 

Of his symphonies, * Six Simphonies k 8 
parties * ; ‘ Trois Simphonies k 4 parties obi., 
etc.* ; and ‘ Simphonie dans le genre de cinq 
nations,’ etc., were published in Paris in 1770. 
On the title-page of the first set he is called 

* first violin and mattre de musique to Prince 
Esterhazy.* Three symphonies on subjects 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses were published 
in 1785 by Artaria of Vienna. Six *Ovid’ 
symphonies and other works (10 vola.) were 
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published to commemorate the centenary of 
Dittersdorf’s death (Leipzig, 1899). o. f. p. 
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1.. Rikiiinorb : Dittertdorf al» Opomkomponfgt. (1014.) 

DIVERTIMENTO (Fr. divertissement), a 
term employed for various pieces of music. 

1. In Mozart it designates a piece closely akin 
to a Serenade or Cassation, usually in six 
or seven movements — though sometimes only 
four, and once as many as ten ; indifferently 
for trio or quartet of strings, wind alone, or 
wind and strings mixed. Kochel’s Catalogue 
contains no less than twenty-two of such Di- 
vertimenti. 

2. A pot-pourri or arrangement of the airs of 
an opera or other piece for orchestra or piano. 

DIVERTISSEMENT, a kind of short ballet, 
such as Taglioni’s ‘ Divertissement silesien,’ 
sometimes mixed with songs. Also a pot-pourri 
or piece on given themes, such as Schubert’s 
* Divertissement k la Hongroise.' Also a French 
term for an entr’acte (see Act-tune). 

DIVIDED STOPS. Organ stops arranged to 
draw in two portions, as Stopped Diapason 
Treble, and Stopped Diapason Bass, the latter 
having a compass of about an octave from the 
lowest note, which octave frequently has to do 
duty as the bass of another stop of short com- 
pass, as for a Dulciana down to tenor C only. 

T. E. 

DIVISI (Ttal., ‘ divided ’), an expression 
often met with in the string parts of orchestral 
scores, meaning that the body of players hither- 
to playing in unison is to be clivi(led into two or 
more parts, the number of parts being specified 
if more tlian two, or else the parts are written 
on separate staves, it being obvious that the use 
of the term is a space-saving device. The 
abbreviation ‘ unis ’ is often used to show where 
the division ceases (see Abbreviations). 

N. c. G. 

DIVISIONS, in the musical nomenclature of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, were rapid pass- 
ages — slow notes divided into quick ones — as 
naturally takes place in variations on a theme 
or ground. Hence the word can be applied to 
quick consecutive passages like the long semi- 
quaver runs in Handel’s bravura songs, such as 
‘ Rejoice greatly,’ ‘ Let the bright Seraphim,’ 
etc. 

DIVISION VIOL, see Simpson, Christo- 
pher. 

DIVITIS (De Ryche, Le Riche), Antonius 
(Antoine), a French or Flemish composer, first 
mentioned as De Ryche in the account-books 
of the college of St. Donatius, Bruges, June 13, 
1501 ; he went to Zeeland in 1504, and entere(i 
the service of Philippe le Bel in 1505. Later 
m he was a colleague of Mouton as singer 


in the chapel of Louis XII. {d. 1515). The 
following is a list of his works at present 
known ; 

1. A 4<part moss, * Oaude Barbara * (MS.), Jn the library al 
Cambray. 

2. A 6<part Oedo (MS.) and a Salve Regina e 6 In the Royal 
library at Munich. 

8. A ma«8, ‘ Quern dieunt homines ' (of which Ambros give# a 
description in his HUtory of Mmic), in MB. in the SUtiue. Chapel, and 
in the lSt)i book of the collcetion by Pierre Attalngnant of i'arls. 

4. A motet., ‘ Gloria laus,' lu the 10th hook of the collectlun of 
ancient motets by J'lerro Attaingnant (Cans, who has also, in 

his collection of Magnificats (Paris, 1684). included one by Divitls. 

8. A motet, ‘ l)fbolatoruiu consolator,’ in 4 partH, in the Ist book 
of the ' Motettl della corona ’ (Petrucci, Venice, 1614). 

6. Many moteta for 3 voices in tho collection * Trlmn vocum 
cantiones centum 1) ' )iul)UH)ied liy I’etrelus (Nuremberg. 1840). 

7. A setting of the words ‘ Ista est speclosa,’ in the eidlectlou 
* Bicina (ialllca, l^atina, Gerinauica, etc.,’ published by Rhaw 
(Wittenberg). 

8. Two chansons, under the name Le Riche, In the collection * des 
plus excellentes chansons ’ itubllshcd by Nicolas Duchemin In 1561. 

9. A motet and a chanson are at Bologna in a MB. dated 1618. 

10. A vocal work in the B.M. Add. MBB. 19,683. (Bee Q.-A.) 

D’lVRY, see Ivry, D’. 

DIXON, William {h. ? London, c. 1760? 
d. there, 1825), composer, writer, teacher 
and music-engraver ; lived partly in London, 
partly in Liverpool, where he was apparently 
connected with All Saints’ Church. He com- 
posed ‘ Psalmodia Christiana,* a collection of 
sacred music (1790); ‘ Euphonia,’ 02 psalm 
and hymn tunes in 4 parts for All Saints’ 
Church, Liverpool ; Moralities, or verses on 
music, friendship, avarice, etc. ; services, 
anthems, glees ; also some numbers in Arnold’s 
colle(5tion of hymn tunes. He also wrote an 
l7itrodurtion to Hivgiiig (1795). e. v. d. s. 

D.IAMJLEH, o])era-comiquo in one act; 
words by Louis Gallet, music by George Bizet. 
Produced, Opera-Comiqiio, Paris, May 22, 1872; 
Covent Garden, June 13, 1893. 

DLABAC, JkiHUMiT. Jan {b. Cerhenic^e, July 
17, 1758; d. there, Jan. 4, 1820), librarian and 
choirmaster of the Prt'inonstratensian convent 
of Strahov, Prague. He was the author of 
Allgem. historisches Kiinstlerlexikon jvr Bohwen, 
etc. (Prague, 1815-1818, 3 vols.) ; Versuch 
eines V erzeieJmisses der ix/rzHglicheren l^on- 
kiinstler, etc. (in Rigger’s Statist ik von Boh^nen) 
— ^two exact and valuable works. 

DO, the syllable used in Italy and England 
in sol-faing instead of Ut. It is said by FtHis 
to have been the invention of G. B. Doni. 
It is mentioned in the Musico prattico of 
Bononedni (1673), where it is said to be 
employed ‘ per esscre pih resonanto.’ 

DOBLHOF-DIER, Karl L. B. A. von 
(6. Vienna, July 13, 1762 ; d. there, 1836), an 
amateur and popular composer ; a pupil of 
A. Salieri, Kiesewetter inherited his library, 
containing his own compositions, a great part 
of which is now in tho library of tho Musik- 
freunde, Vienna. His compositions were 
printed at his own expense and never came into 
the market. They consisted of masses and 
other church music, sacred and secular songs 
in parts and for solo voices, etc. (See list in 
Q^^L.) 

DOCHE, Joseph -Dents ih. Paris, Aug. 22, 
1766 ; d. Soissons, July 1825), was a choir-boy 
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at Meaux Cathedral and became, at the age of 
19, Kapellmeister at Constanz Cathedral. In 
1791 he went to Paris and joined the orchestra 
of the Vaudeville Theatre, first as viola, then 
violoncello, and finally contrabass player. He 
then became conductor at that theatre, for 
which he wrote a large number of extra songs 
and arias for operettas, etc., which met with 
great success. He composed an ojjcra-comique, 
several operettas, masses, piano pieces, etc. 
(see Q,-L.)y and retired to Soissons in 1824. 

E. V. d. s. 

DOCTOR OF MUSIC, see Degrees. 

DODD, bow-makers. (1) Edward (6. Shef- 
field, 1705 ; d. Loudon, 1810) is said to 
have lived to the great age of 105. He was 
the first bow-maker of this name, and did much 
towards improving its design. He worked in 
Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, and was buried 
in St. Bride’s Church. 

(2) John (6. 1752 ; d. Richmond, Surrey, 
1839) was the greatest of the English bow- 
makers. He has been known as ‘ I’lio English 
Tourte.’ Ho was slightly younger than 
Francois Tourte, and must have seen examples 
of bows made by him and by the elder Tourte, 
and he was the first of the English makers to 
adopt the fundamental improvements intro- 
duced by them. These improvements include 
the ferrule and the slide, and, what w'as even 
more valuable, the discovery of the principle 
upon which the stick of the bow curved in- 
wardly towards the hair ; before Tourte's time 
the stick was straight, and it was scarcely 
possible to get any ‘ s])ring ’ in bowing. Dodd 
used beautiful wood, and his finest bows arc 
admirably finished. Unfortunately, a large 
number of his violin bows are too short for 
practical use, but some of his violoncello bows 
are very fine. The legend that ho refused 
£1000 for the revelation of his ‘ secret ’ in bow- 
making has no foundation in fact. Dodd died 
a pauj>er in Richmond workhouse and was 
buried at Kew. 

(3) Thomas, brother of John, made bows and 
also instruments, some of his violoncellos being 
very serviceable. He worked first in Blue Bell 
Alley, Southwark, then in New Street, Covent 
Carden, and afterwards in St. Martin’s Lane. 
He was also a dealer in musical instruments. 
The instruments that bore his label were not 
made by him, but by some of the best workers 
of the i)eriod ; among those were Fendt, John 
Lott and Tobin. He claimed to be ‘ the only 
possessor of the rccii)o for preparing the 
original Cremona oil varnish.’ In later life ho 
made harps, and introduced some new features 
in their construction. 

(4) Edward and (5) Thomas were sons of 
Thomas (3), and carried on the business in 
St. Martin’s Lane, but Edward devoted his 
attention to making harps rather than violins 
and bows. 


(6) James, another brother of John, and 
(7) James, his son, were bow-makers in London. 

E. u. F. 

DODECACHORDON (original Greek title, 
AOAEKAXOPAOX, from dJiStKa, ‘ twelve,’ and 
Xop5i), * a string ’). A work, published at Basle 
in Sept. 1547 by the famous mediaeval theorist, 
now best known by his assumed name, Glare- 
anus, tiiough his true i^atronymic was Hein- 
rich Loris, Latinised Hcnricus Loritus. (See 
Glakeanus.) 

The Dodccaclwrdon owes its existence to a 
dispute which, at the time of its publication, 
involved considerations of grc'at importance to 
composers of the polyphonic school ; and the 
clearness and logical consistency of the lino of 
argument it brings to bear upon the subject 
render it the most valuable tn^atise on tlie later 
developments of the Ecclesiastical Modes, that 
has ever been given to the world. 

Accoi-ding to the earlier mediaeval theory four 
modes only were formally acknowledged : at a 
later date the custom began of counting the 
plagal modes as distinct from the authentic, 
and so reckoning eight modes. At a much 
later date, in the jiolyphonio period, and when 
musicians were accustomed to think more con- 
tinually in terms of the octave, it was natural 
to think theoretically of fourtc‘en modes, and 
even to wish to rt‘ckon so ; some, regarding the 
modes which have B for their final as unsatis- 
factory, for want of a p'rfi'ct fifth in their scale, 
rtqected these two and ma iniained twr^lvc modes: 
while the most conservative parly, pointing out 
that the higher four of the twelve wen*, so far 
as melody is conci^rned, mere transpositions of 
the lower ones, maintained still the old number- 
ing of eight modes (sec Modes, EccLESiASTtCAL). 
Th() ardent upholders of the twelve claimed 
Charlemagne as their authority, while the mam- 
tainers of the eight could base their contention 
on far more solid history. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they com bafiM the position of the 9th-12th 
modes by untenable arguments. The complete 
arrangement is shown in the following scheme ; 

1. Doiian. IX. Apulian. 

II X. UyixitPoUnn. 

III. Phrygian. XI. Loertan (or Byptr~ 

IV. Hyi>uphrygiaii. aeoliun) 

V. Lytliaii (fir Hyper- XU. Hyi>ohH'ri<in (nr Ilypttr- 
Phrygian). ^thryyian) 

VI. Hyptilydiaii. XTII. luiiiiin (or lR»tinn). 

VII. JMlxoljdian (or Hyper- XIV. Hypoioniau (or Hypo- 
lydian). lantian). 

VIII. Hypuiuixolydiun. 

Now in all essential piints Glart'anus follows 
the system of twelve mod<‘s. He describes the 
Ionian and Hypoionian forms as modes XI. and 
XII., and simply mentions th(^ rejected Locrian 
and Hypolocri an scales by name, without assign- 
ing them any definite num bers. But all editors 
of polyphonic music have not followed his 
example. 

Dr. Proske, in his Mmica divina^ follows the 
first-mentioned system, describing the Ionian 
and Hypoionian modes as Nos. XIII. and XIV. ; 

, and the same plan has been uniformly adopted 
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in the present Dictionary in dealing with the 
later modal systems. The want of an unvary- 
ing method of nomenclature is much to be 
regretted ; but it no way afiects the essence of 
the question, for, since the publication of the 
Dodecachordon, no one has ever seriously at- 
tempted to dispute the dictum of Glareanus, 
that for polyphonic music twelve modes are 
available, and twelve only, for practical pur- 
poses. These twelve have found pretty nearly 
equal favour among the great masters of tho 
polyphonic school.^ 

The Dodecachordon enters minutely into the 
peculiar characteristics of each of the twelve 
modes, and gives examples of the treatment of 
each, selected from the works of tho best masters 
of the early i)olyphonic school. The amount of 
information it contains is so valuable and ex- 
haustive, that it is doubtful whether a student of 
the present day could ever succeed in thoroughly 
mastering the subject without its assistance. 

The text, oomprisod in 470 closely printed 
folio pages, is illustrated by 89 compositions, 
for 2, 3 and 4 voices, with and without words, 
printed in separate i)art8, and acct)mpanied 
by directions for deciphering the enigmatical 
canons, etc., by the following composers : 
Antonio Brumel (4 compositions) ; Nicolaus 
Craen (1) ; Sixt Dietrich (5) ; Antonius Fevin 
(1) ; Adam do Fulda (1) ; Damianus k Goes, 
Lusitanus (1) ; Heinrich Isaac (5) ; Josquinus 
Fratensis (Josquin des Pros) (25); Listenius (1); 
Adam Luyr Aquisgranensis (1) ; Gi^gor Meyer 
(10) ; Joannes Mouton (4) ; Jac. Obrocht(3) ; 
Johannes Okenheim (3) ; De Orto (1) ; Pertus 
Platensis (Pierre de la Rue) (3) ; Richafort (1) ; 
Gerardus k Salice Flandri (1) ; Lutvichus Son- 
fiius (3) ; Andr. Sylvanus (1) ; Thomas Tzamen 
(1) ; Jo. Vannius (Wanncnmacher) (1) ; Vaque- 
ras (1) ; Antonius a Vinea (1) ; Paulus Wuest 
(1) ; Anonymous (9). 

The first edition of the AflABKAXOPAON was 
printed at Basle in 1547. A second edition, 
entitled De muaices divisione ac definitione, but 
with the same headings to the chapters, is be- 
lieved to have been printed at the same place 
in 1549. A small volume, entitled Musical 
epitomCt sive compendium y ex Glareani Dodeca- 
chordoy by J. Wonnegger, was published at Basle 
in 1557, and reprinted in 1559. The original 
work is now very scarce and costly, though, 
happily, less so than the Syntagma of Praetorius, 
or the Muaica getuscht und auezgezogen of 
Sebastian Virdung. Copies of the edition of 
1547 will be found at the British Museum and 
the R.C.M. ; and the British Museum also 
possesses the first edition of Wonnegger’s 
Epitome, w. s. r. ; recast by w. H. f. 

DOHLER, Theodor (6. Naples, Apr. 20, 
1814 ; d. Florence, Feb. 21, 1856), an accom- 
plished pianist of Jewish family, and a com- 

1 Connult, on thi* point, Baini’n Hfe of FdUttrina {.Vemorio, 

tom. IL p. SL 


poser of * salon ’ music. Dbhler was an infant 
phenomenon, and as such the pupil of Benedict, 
then resident at Naples. In 1829 ho was sent 
to Vienna, and Became Carl Czerny’s pupil. 
From Vienna, where he remained till IBJ'^:, he 
went to Naples, Paris and London — then tra- 
velled in Holland, Denmark, Poland and Russia 
— as a successful fashionable virtuoso. He was 
raised to noble rank by the influence of his 
patron, the Duke of Lucca, and enabled to marry 
a Russian princess in 1846 ; he gave up public 
playing about that time, and lived successively 
in Moscow, Paris and (from 1848) Florence. 
An opera by him, ‘ Tancreda,’ was performed 
at Florence in 1880. {liiemarin,) His works 
reach as far as op. 75. E. D. 

DORFFEL, Alfred (6. Waldenburg, 
Saxony, Jan. 24, 1821 ; d. T^eipzig, Feb. 1905), 
received his first musical education from the 
organist Joh. Trube. In 1835 he went to 
Leipzig, where he received instruction from 
Karl Kloss, G. W. Fink, G G. Muller, Mendels- 
sohn and {Schumann. 

In 1837 he made a successful apyjearance as 
a pianist, and soon afterwards attained tt) a 
high position as a musical critic. In the Neue 
Zeitschrift fur Musik he wrote some reviews 
of Schumann’s works, which anticipated the 
verdict of posterity, although they did not 
correspond with contemporary opinion con- 
cerning that master’s greatness. His criticism 
of ‘ Genoveva ’ gave tho comj) 08 er great 
j)Ieasure. From 1865-81 he contributed to the 
Leipzige Nachrichteriy and in 1800 was appointed 
custodian of the mu8it:al dei)artment of the 
town library. In the following year he estab- 
lished a music lending library together with a 
music-selling business, in both of which he w^as 
succeeded in 1885 by his son, Balduin. This 
business afterwards became the basis of the 
lending library of tho Peters firm. He under- 
took much work for the firm of Breitkopf & 
Hartel, whose critical editions of the classics, 
and especially that of Beethoven, were chiefly 
corrected by him. Ft)r the edition of Peters he 
edited the pianoforte works of Schumann, and 
other compositions, and several of the Bach- 
Gesellschaft volumes have been issued under 
his direction. In 1887 he edited the St. Luke 
Passion for the first-named firm. To the 
literature of music he contributed an edition 
of Berlioz’s treatise on Instrumentation, the 
second edition of {Schumann’s Gesammelte 
Schriften, and published an invaluable history 
of the Gewandhaus concerts from 1781-1881 
{FeMschrift zur hundertjdhrigen JubelfeieVy etc., 
Leipzig, 1884), in recognition of which the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig conferred upon him an 
honorary Doctorate in 1885. n. b. 

DOGNAZZI, Francesco, a 15th -16th cen- 
tury musician, in the service of seven Dukes 
of Mantua Monferrata from c. 1 603 onward. In 
1619-20 he followed Orlando Sante as maestro 
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dicappella and was still in that position in 1643. 
He composed ‘ II I. lib. de varij concerti a 1 ed 
a 2 voci . . ,* (1014) ; ‘ Musiche varie da 
camera a 5 * ; some motets, etc, (See Q,-L.) 

DOHNANYI, Ernst von (6. Pressburg, 
Hungary, July 27, 1877), a distinguished com- 
poser and pianist, was at first taught music 
by his father, the professor of mathematics in 
the Gymnasium there, where he received his 
general education ; in 1886 he began piano- 
forte lessons with Carl Forstner, organist of the 
cathedral of Pressburg, and later on studied 
harmony with him, remaining under his musical 
supervision until 1894, when he entered the 
Royal Hungarian Academy of Music, in 
Budapest, as a pupil of Stephan Thoman for 
piano, and of Hans Koessler for composition. 

While he was still at Pressburg he made 
several experiments in the larger forms of 
composition, writing a string sextet, and 3 
string quartets, besides pianoforte sonatas, 
songs, etc. At Budapest a symphony in F was 
rewarded witli the King’s prize, and performed 
in 1897. Ill July and August of that year he 
had some lessons from Kugen d’ Albert, being 
already a pianist of high attainment ; on his 
first appearances, in Berlin, Oct. 1, 1897, and 
at Vienna a little later, he was recognised as 
an artist of the highest rank. Not only is his 
technical accomplishment extraordinarily com- 
j)lote, but tlie breadth of his phrasing, his 
command of tone-gradation, and the exquisite 
beauty of his tone, are such as to satisfy the 
most exacting lover of classical and modern 
music, and in both an intensely poetical nature 
is revealed. He played in the principal cities 
of Germany, Austria and Hungary, before his 
first ai)pejirance in England, which took place 
at a Ricditer concert in the Queen’s Hall in 
Beethoven’s G major concerto, on Oct. 24, 
1898. He made a rapid and permanent success 
within a very short time, and first visited the 
United (States in 1899. His tours there have 
been frequent and successful. He became 
professor of the pianoforte at the Berlin 
Hochschule in 1908, and director of the Con- 
servatoire of Budapest in 1919. 

As a composer Dohnanyi first founded 
his high reputation on works for the piano- 
forte and concerted chamber music. His 
quintet in C minor (op. 1), given in Budapest 
in 1896, showed at once his feeling for classical 
forms, and the influence of Brahms on his 
manner of dealing with sonata form is 
evident through his early works, including the 
beautiful and now popular sonata for violin 
and pianoforte (op. 21). From the first, 
however, there was originality, and a vivacious 
wit was always ready to relieve the severer 
forms, sonata, variations or passacaglia, in 
which he worked. Alike in the Humoresken in 
form of a suite (op. 17), some numbers of the 
‘ Winterreigen ’ for pianoforte fop. 13), and 
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more recently the brilliant * Variations on a 
nursery song* (‘Ah vous dirai-je, Maman’), 
these qualities appear. Latterly Dohndnyi has 
extended his activities to dramatic music, and 
two comparatively small works, * Der Schleier 
der Pierrette* (ballet) and ‘Xante Simona’ 
(one-act opera), both produced at Dresden, 
1910 and 1912 respectively, proved to be 
precursors of a more important opera. In 
‘ The Tower of Voivod,’ based on an Hungaro- 
Szekler folk- ballad, produced with success at 
Budapest (Mar. 18, 1922), Dohmlnyi asserted 
his nationality. While it was remarked that 
his music did not draw very extensively on the 
national folk-song as revived by such composers 
as Koddly and Bartok, in fact that it was 
written in his own style, it was felt to be an 
example of that national romanticism which 
produced the characteristic operas of the 
surrounding Slavonic nations in the 19th 
century. As such it appeared highly significant 
considering the new independence of Hungary. 

The following is a list of Dohndnyi’s chief 
instrumental works : 

ORCHE8TRi» 

Symphony In P. (1897.) 

PiMnuforto Concerto In E minor (op. 0). 

Symphony In D minor (op. 9). 

ConrertHthek. v'cl. and orch. (op. 12). 

Suite for orchestra, Fl minor (op. 19). 

Violin Concerto in D. 

Variations on a Nursery Sons, PF. and orch. (op. 20). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Quintet in C minor, PF. and strings (op. 1). 

String Quartet in A minor (op. 7). 

Sonata lu B flat minor for v'cl. and PP. (op. 8). 

Serenade in C for vlu., via. and v’ol. (op. 10). 

String Quartet in D flat (op. 10) : do. in A minor (op. S3). 

Sonata in C^ minor for vln. and PF. (op. 21). 

PIANOFORTE 

Four Pieces (Clavleratflcke) (op. 2). 

Waltzes (four hands) (op. 3). 

Variations in Q (op. 4). . 

Passacaglia (op. 6). 

Four Rhapsodies (op. 11). 

Wintorrrigen, 10 Bagatelles (op. IS). 

Humoresken In form of a Suite (op. 17). 

Tlnee Pieces (Clavlerstacke) (op. 23). 

Bongs include 6 poems by Victor Heindl (op. 14). 

M. and c. 

DOISI DE VELASCO, Nicolas (6, Portu- 
gal, c. 1600), a guitar-player, brought up in 
Spain, and attached for a time to the suite of 
Philip IV. In 1640 he published (at Naples) 
a book of tablature entitled ‘ Nuevo mode dc 
cifra para taner guitarra con variedad y per- 
feccion ’ (Bibl. Nac., Madrid). His real name 
is said to have been Diaz de Velasco. 

J B Tr 

DOKTOR FAUST, see Faust (5). 

DOLBY, see Sainton-Dolby. 

DOLCE, sweetly ; a sign usually accom- 
panied by piano, softly — p. doL, and implying 
that a sweet melodious feeling is to be put into 
the phrase. Beethoven (string quartet, op. 59, 
No. 1) has mf e dolce ; and Schumann begins 
the Finale of his Ej? Symphony with / dolce. 

DOLCIAN (Dolcino, Dou^aine, Dul- 
cian), also known as Alto Fagotto, an 
obsolete instrument of conical bore of the 
bassoon type and an octave higher in pitch. 
The later Tenoboon was thus interme^ate. 
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The bell-mouth of the Dolcian watj covered 
by a perforated cap, by which the open and 
harsh character of the lower notes was subdued. 
(PLATE LIV, No. 1.) D. J. b. 

DOLES, Johann Friedrich (6. Steinbach, 
Saxe-Meiningen, Apr. 23, 1715 ; d, Leipzig, 
Feb. 8, 1707), was educated at the Schleusingen 
Gymnasium, where he availed himself of 
instruction in singing and in playing on the 
violin, clavier and organ. 

In 1739 he wont to Leipzig for a course of 
theology at the University, and while there 
pursued his musical studies under J. S. Bach. 
His compositions, however, bear little trace of 
Bach’s influence. Doles would seem to have 
been more affected by the Italian opera, wflth 
which ho became familiar by constant attend- 
ance at performances given for the Saxon 
court at Huberts burg. His light, pleasing and 
melodious compositions, together with the 
charm of his manners, rapidly brought him 
popularity at Leipzig. In 1743 the Gewand- 
haus Concerts were founded ^ ; and on Mar. 
9, 1744, he conducted the first performance of 
his ‘ Festival Cantata * in celebration of the 
anniversary of their foundation. In that same 
year ho was appointed cantor at Freiberg, 
where he wrote, in 1748, on the occasion of the 
hundredth anniversary of the Peace of West- 
phalia, the Singapiel, out of which arose the 
famous dispute between Biedermann, Matthe- 
eon and Bach.^ In Jan. 1756 he succeeded 
Gottlob Hasser as cantor of the Thomasschule 
and also as director of the two principal 
churches, which posts he held until 1789, when 
old age and failing health compelled him to 
resign them. In the spring of 1789 Mozart 
visited Leipzig, and on Apr. 22 he played on 
the organ at St. Thomas’s Church, and made 
his well-known remark to Doles about Bach’s 
music. (See Mozart.) It was probably on 
the same occasion that J. C. Barth el (q.v,) 
played before Mozart at Doles’s house. And 
in the following year Doles published his 
cantata to Gellert’s words (performed in 1789), 
* Ich kommo vor dein Angosicht ’ (Leipzig, 
1790), dedicated to his friends Mozart and 
Nauraann. Special interest attaches to this 
work, because its preface records Doles’s 
opinions as to the way in which sacred music 
should be treated, and those opinions have little 
in common with the traditions of J. S. Bach. 
It is plain, indeed, that although Doles was 
proud of having been Bach’s pupil, he took no 
pains whatever, during his directorship at 
Leipzig, to encourage and extend the taste 
for his great master’s works. Bach’s church 
music was almost entirely neglected both by 
him and his successor, J. A. Hiller. 

> They were then called * dae gmsae Concert/ and were held in a 
piiTAte bouse ; they were interrupted by the outbreak of the Seven 
Vear^' War, 

> See Bitter’s J. S. Baeh, tU. 229, and Spitta’s J. 8. Back, lU. 286 f. 
iBngl. tnutsl.). 


His compositions consist principally of 
cantatas, motets, psalms, sacred odes and 
songs, and chorales, many of which have been 
printed, including some sonatas for the 
clavicembalo. His Elementary Instruction in 
Singing had, in its day, considerable reputation 
as a useful practical method. Among his many 
works (see Q.-L.) may be mentioned three 
settings of the Passion-music, according to St. 
Matthew, St. Mark and St. John, two Te 
Deuras, two Masses, a Kyrie, a Gloria, a Salve 
and a German Magnificat. a. h. w. 

Btm,. — Gkoho Bchukrkmann, Die Bewerber urn dae Freiberger 
Xantorat. (Doles, pp. 1»4'20'2.) A.M. J , 1919. 

DOLE^IL, Hubert (5. 1876 at Volk6 
Kun5ice, Moravia), musical critic and writer, 
established in Prague. Editor of the musical 
periodical Smetana. E. n. 

DOLE^IL, Method (6. Oct. 15, 1885), choir- 
master and p/ofossor at the Prague Conserva- 
toire. Ho founded the Choral Union of Prague 
Women Teachers, and, in 1922, succeeded 
Fr. Spilka as conductor of the famous choir 
Phecke sdruzeni ’pralshych u6iielu (Choral Union 
of Prague Teachers), one of the two choral 
societies which visited London during the 
Czechoslovak Musical Festival, 1919 (see also 
Ferd. Vach). r. n. 

DOLMETSCH, Arnold (6. Le Mans, France, 
1858), after studying the violin w ith Vieuxtemps 
in Brussels, began the practical study of old 
instruments and their music, on which he has 
become a high authority. 

Dolmetsch approached the subject in the 
most practical manner, collecting specimens, 
making his own repairs and discovering their 
technique by his own performance. He built 
keyboard instruments, clavichords and harpsi- 
chords, and for seven years (1902-9) was en- 
gaged by the firm of Chickering (q>v.) at 
Boston from whence many of his instruments 
were issued. Subsequently ho took charge of a 
similar department in the firm of Gaveaf (q.v.) 
in Paris, but from 1914 onwards he has lived 
in England and has set up his own workshop 
at Haslemere, Surrey. Pursuing the practical 
method he has taught the several members of 
his numerous family to play on viols and 
recorders, and has thus re-created the domestic 
consort of the 17th century. His eldest 
daughter H^LiiNB (5. Nancy, Apr. 14, 1880; 
d. 1924), was a fine player of the viola da 
gamba. Dolmetsch has given many concerts in 
London and elsewhere of music from the 16th 
to 1 8th centuries, and has brought forward 
much of the old English school (see Fancy) 
formerly unknown. In the summer of 1925 he 
gave a festival of such music at Haslemere. He 
has edited Select English Songs and Dialogues of 
the XVI. and XVII. Centuries^ but his most 
important publication is The Interpretatum of 
the Music of the XVII. and XVIII. Centuries 
(1915), a book invaluable to students. o. 
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DOMINANT (1) the name given to the 6th 
note of the scale of any key counting upwards. 
Thus G is the dominant in the key of C, F in 
that of Bs and F;; in that of B. In the har- 
monic system of Tonality (g.v.) it and the 
chords built on it play the principal part in 
defining the key. Hence the name. (See 
Cadenck.) 

(2) Under the ancient modal system the 
dominant was not always upon the same 
degree of the scale. For its history and 
position, see Modes, Ecclesiastical. 

DOMINICETI, Cesare (6. Desenzano, lake 
of Garda, July 12, 1821 ; d. Sesto, Moura, 
Juno 21, 1888), composer of dramatic music. 
He studied music in Milan, where ho first chal- 
lenged the verdict of the jniblic as composer 
with the opera ‘ I Belli Usi di Citta ’ (1841). 
To this first experiment followed ‘ Due mogli in 
una ’ (1853), and ‘ La Mascliera,’ given the 
following year. Ho then left Italy for Bolivia, 
where he amassed considerable wealth. On his 
return to his native country he produced other 
operas, the most notable of which are ‘ Moro- 
vico ’ (1873), ‘ II Lago delle Fate ’ (1878) and 
‘ L’ Ereditiera ’ (1881 ). Appointed professor of 
composition at the Milan Conservatoire in 1881, 
ho retained this place until his death. E. B. 

DOMINO NOIH, LK, op^ra-comique in 3 
acts, words by Scrilie, music by Auber ; pro- 
duced Dec. 2, 1837. Translated by Chorley and 
jirodnced in English (an earlier attempt had 
failed). Fob. 20, 1861, at Co vent Garden. 

DOMMER, Arrey von {b. Danzig, Feb. 9, 
1828; d. Caw el, Feb. 18, 1905), a musical 
writer of Leipzig (1851) and Hamburg (1863). 
In 1873 was made secretary to tho Hamburg 
city library, a post which he held until 1889, 
when he retired and went to live at Marburg. 
In 18G2 his Klemente der Miisik appeared ; in 
1865 he published an enlarged edition of H. C. 
Koch’s Musikalisches Lexicon of 1 802, a sterling 
work. His Handbuch der Muni kgesch ichte ( 1 868, 
2nd ed. 1878) was re-edited (3 vols. by Arnold 
Sobering) in 1914. {Riemann.) 

DON ALDA, Pauline (me Lightstone) 
(b. Montreal, Mar. 6, 1884), operatic soprano. 
She studied music at the Royal Victoria Col- 
lege, Montreal, and singing with E. Duvernoy, 
Paris, where she married the baritone, Paul 
Seveilhac, and, after his death, another w^ll- 
known singer, Mischa L6on. Her stage name 
was adopted out of compliment to Sir Donald 
Smith (Lord Strathcona), who endowed tho 
Victoria College. She made her debut in 
ojiera at Nice in 1904 as Manon, her success 
there being emphatically endorsed in the 
following year at the Brussels Monnaie and at 
Covent Garden in 1 906. The rich, sympathetic 
quality and resonant timbre of her voice and 
her vivacious, artistic style won general ad- 
miration. She appeared here several seasons 
in familiar parts such as Marguerite, Zerlina, 


Micaela, Gilda, Mimi, Nodda, Violetta and 
Carmen, besides creating tho role of Ah-joe 
in Leoni’s opera ‘L’ Oracolo’ (1905) and that 
of Concepcion in Ravel’s ‘ L’Heure espagnolc * 
(1919). In all of these she showed exceptional 
talent as an actress. She sang in 1906 under 
Oscar Hammerstein at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, and in 1907 appeared at the 
Opera-Comique, Paris. 

Bibi ,. — International Who’n Who in dfusie; Northoott, Oovent 
Oarden and the Jtoyal Opera. 

DONATl, Ignatio (6. Casalmaggioro near 
Cremona). In 1612 ho was organist of Urbino 
Cathedral, in 1616 and 1619 maestro di capjiclla 
della Archiconfraternitk e Accademia dcllo 
Spirito Santo di Ferrara, in 1622 and 1626 
maestre di cappella della Terra di Cassal- 
maggiore. In Lornazzo’s Flores praestavtissi^ 
morum virorum, Milan, 1626, Ignatio Donati is 
termed ‘ maestro di cap^iclla of Novara 
Cathedral ’ (Parisini, ii. 67). In 1629 and 1630 
ho was organist of Lodi Cathedral, and from 
1631 till 1638 maestro di i;app(dla of Milan 
Cathedral. Donati was probably organist of 
Pesaro Cathedral before 1612 ; at any rate it 
was there, as well as at other places, that he 
tried his plan of making the difierent voices 
sing at a distance from each other (Parisini, ii. 
144). 

LIST OP WORKS 

1. Ignaili Donati Eccleslae Mctropolltanar TJrblnl Mnslcae I’nie- 
fecll SJicri coi'centuH 1, ti, 3. 4 d: 5 vorlbiis, uii.\ fiim pHite 
orgauicR. Venetia. Oiacuniu Vincentl. 1U12. 4to. Contalim fifty- 
fo«r compusitioDM. Five pHrtt>u<)kH in the Breslau Htatitbiiil 

2. Motetti a b voii in coucerto i-on due 8(»rtJ di della 

Boata Vergme & nel fine alcunl cunonl. D’ Ign. D. m.'u*Htro di 
cappella ileli’ Arclticc)nfraternit.l & Accadenda dello Spirito Sstitr 
dlFerraia. Veuetla. Uiac. Vinceutl. ItiUi. 4to Opera rompieta 
Six partbooks. Tenure e ttulnto in Berlin Kunigl. Bilil. 

3. tonccrtl ecclesiaslifl a 2. 3, 4 a ft v(k‘I. ( on ii biMso per Hoti«r 
neir organo. D’ Ign. O. maestro di cappella dcllo Kpitiio Hiinlo di 
Ferrara. Opera IV. Venetia. (iiac Vinrentl. IGlh. 4to. (.un- 
taius twenty -one compositions. Five partlxioks in Bologna Liueo 
Musicale. 

4. t;onccrtl ecrleslastlcl a I, 2. 3 & 4 Con il basso per 1' orgnno. 
D' Ipn. D. maestrr> di cappella dello Spirito B.into in i'erraia. Opera V. 
Venetia. (iuic. Vincentl. 10 IS. 4t-o. Four paitbopks. Cantos I. 
and 11. in Bologna Liceu Mnsicolc. 

6. Mutettl concertati a f> & 0 vocl eon dialoghi, salmi e letanie 
della B.V^ e con il basso contliiuo perl' orgnno. !>’ Jgn I), maestro 
di cappella delia Arehieonfratcrnlu A. Accadctnla dello Sjiirlto Sant^i 
di Ferrara. Opera VI. Venetia. t.iac. Viiiciutl. 101 S. 4to. (.’on- 
tains lilteen cominvsltions Seven partbooks in Konigsberg Bibl. 

0 (.'oneertl eeclesi.isl lei . . . Opera IV. Novauieiite con ognl 
dlligentia corrette e ilstiimpatc. Venetia. Aless. Vincentl. 

4to. Six partbooks in the Brussels Bilil. ^u^aIe. 

7. C'oncertl ecrlesiastlcl . . . l>' Ign I) in.iestro dl raitpella della 
Terra dl Casal JUaggiore. Oficia V. Novamente eon ogni diligentia 
conrette e rlstainpate. Venetia. Aless. Vincentl. 1022. 4t<t. (.auto 
11 , terza e quarta parte In Brdogna Lieeo Musicale. 

8. Motettl a ft voci in concerto. . . . Novamente rlstarnimte & con 
diligentia corrette. Venetia. Aless, Vincent! I (122. 4t(>, Tenor, 
basso, ((ulnio, e basso }ier 1' f>rg. in Bologna I.ieeo Musuale. 

9. Messe a 4, ft A 6 vocl. pari* da cappella e da eonct rto con 11 
ba8.so perl’ organn IV Ign 1) maeslro di eajipelln oell.i Terra dl 
('asal Mnggiorc. Venetia. Aless. \ incenti 1('22 4tu. (.'ontains 
four Masses. Beven paitbooks. Tenor, quinlo e Hc.sto in Bologna 
Liceu Muslcule. 

10. Salmi boscarecci concertati a sel voci, con nggiunta, se, place, 
di altre sel voci, che servono per concerto, e per rlpieno dor>pio, per 
cantare a plil chorl ; con una messa slimlment,e concertata At con 
Il rlpieno, d’ un altra simile a sel. gla, stampata : & con il basso 
prlncipale per son.ar nell* organn. T)’ Ign T». maestro dl cappella nella 
Teira di Casal ninggiore ; L* Auriga nella Accademia do l<'iloinenI. 
Opera IX. Venetia. A Jesis. Vincentl. Ifi23. 4to. Contains sixteen 
compositions. Thirteen partbooks in Ferrara Bibl. 

11. Concertl eceleslasflcl. . . . Opera V. Novamente In questa 
terxa Impresslone t'on ognl. etc. Venetia. A Vincentl 1(525 4to. 
It includes one motet by A. Berra, a pupil of Donati, to whom he 
dedicated ffo. 18 Pour partbooks in Bologna I.ieeo MusiCidc, 

12. Concer*! eecleslastlcl . . . D’ Tgn. T>. maestro di capj)e]1a della 
Terra dl Casal inaggiore. Opera IV. Novamente In questa terza 
impresslone correttl A rlstampati. Venetia. A. Vincentl. 1626. 
4to. Five partltooks Id the Breslau Stadtblbl. 

13. Motetti a 5 vocl In concerto. . . . Novamente In questa Lensa 
impresslone rl'-tampatl e correttl. Venetia. A. Vincentl. 1626. 4to. 
Six partbooks in Bologna I.lreo Musicale 

14. Messe a 4, 6 A 6 voci. . . . Novamente in questa tensa 
impresslone ristampaii Venetia. A. Vincentl. 1626. 4to. Bevea 
sartbooks in Bologna Lioeo Musicale. 
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16. Motctti oonoerUtl * 6 A 0 vod. . . . Opera YT. Noramente < 
rlitampata e corretta. Venetia. A. Vincentl. 1627. 4to. Seven I 
partbooks In tn« Brealan Stadtblbl. 

16. Madre de quatordeci flgll. Nihil dilTldle volenti. II secondo 
llbro do’ motetti a 6 vocl in concerto. D' Ign. D. maestro di cappella 
del Duomo di Lodi. Fatte sopra 11 Basso Ucnerale di ‘ Perfecta stmt 
inte.’ Venetia. Aless. Vincentl. 1629. 4to. Contains seventeen 
motets. Six partbooks in Bologna Liceo Musicale. 

In the Dedication Donati says that he has taken the basso con* 
tinuo of * Perfecta sunt in te,* already published in his ( oncerti a 6 
voci and has written fourteen more motets on it, these making, with 
* Perfecta sunt,’ the number fifteen * conaonansa perfecta.' Two 
more motets follow, not on the same bass. 

17. c:!oncertl ecclesiastici. . . . Opera IV- Novamente ristampata. 
Venetia. A. Vincentl. 1630. Five partbooks in the Brussels JBibl. 

18. Conoertl eccleaiastlci. . . . D' Ign. D. macatro di cappella del 
Duomo di Lodi. Opera V. Novamente impreasa in questa quarta 
impressione con ognl dlligenza corretta A ristampata. Venetia. A. 
Vincentl. 1G30 4to. f'our partbooks in the Bologna Liceo Musicale. 

19. lie Fanfalughe a 2, 3, 4 A 6 voci del bignor Ign. D. maestro 
di cappella del Duomo dl Lodi. Raccolte da me Alessandro Vincentl. 
Venetia. Aless. Vincentl. 1630. 4to. Contains twenty-eight com* 
positions. 8ix partbooks in Breslau Btadttibl. 

20. II secondo llbro delle messe da cappella a 4 et a 6. D' Igm. D. 
maestro di cappella del Duomo di Milano. Opera XII. Messe 1 it 

i. a quarta ; messe .3 A 4 m breve a quattro a voce plena, A a voce 
para ; messa li, a quinta ; messa 6, pro defunoiis a quattro, a voce 
Iiieni, A a voce para con la quinta parte, si placet. Venetia. A. 
Ym.-eutl. 1633. 4tu. Six partbooks in the Breslau Btadtbibl. 

21. II prirno llbro de’ mototil a voce sola di Ign. D. maestro di 
cappella nel Duomo di Milano. Da quail quel che desiderano imparare 
a portar la voce cou gratia, et asquistar disposliione potranno age- 
volmente da se prendero la maniera dl cautar gratiosamente, far 
seberzi, pasaaggi, et altrl leggiadrl efletti. Opera VII. Novamente 
corretta A ristampata. Venetia. A. Vincentl. 1634. Fol. score, 
pp. 36. In Bologna Liceo Musicale. F4tis mentions an edition of 
1628. This may have been the second edition. The first edition 
must have been before J 623. 

22. Iji vccchlarelll e perrcgrlnl concertl a 2, 3 A 4 voci, con una 
messa a 3 A a 4 concertata d’ Ign. D. maestro di cappella del Duomo 
di Milano. Raccolta da me Aless. Vincentl. Opera XIII. Venetia. 
A. Vluceuti. 1638. 4to. Five partbooks in Breslau Btadtbibl. 

23. 11 secondo llbro de* motetti a voce sola d’ ign. D. maestro di 
cappella del Duomo dl Milano. Per educatione dl figlioli et flgliole 
dedioati a . . . Opera XIV. VeueUa. A. Vincentl. 1636. Fol. 
Two partbooks, ' parte per cantare ’ and ‘ parte per sonare,' In the 
Bologna Liceo Musicale. 

24. Messe a 4, 5 A 6 voci. Parte da cappella e da concerto. 
D’ Ign. D. Maestro di cappella della Terra dl (Jasal roagglore. Nova- 
mente in questa quarta Impressione rlstamjjate. Venetia. A. 
Vincentl. 1645. 4to. Beven partbooks in Breslau Htadtbibl. In 
Konlgsberg Bibl. MBR. 48, some cantiones, and 69, ' Perfecta sunt 
in to ’ a 6 (both incomplete) ; MS. 71, ‘ Motetti a 6 voci in concerto.* 

In printed Collections : 

1619. Quae est ista (a 2) ; O Maria, dilecta mea (a 3). Bacrae et 
divlnae cantiones, 2 A 3 voc., ad organum decantaudae. 
Raccolta da Zac. Zanettl. (Pajisini, U. 369.) 

1621. Bencdicat nos Deus (a 3) ; Kxultavlt cor meuin (a 2) ; Flliae 
Bion exuliate (a 2) : Oaudebunt labia mea (a 2) ; Uodie 
spii itus sanctus (a 3) ; O dulcissimo Domine (a 3) ; Quando 
natus es (a 2). Bymbolae diversorum musicorura 2, 3, 4 and 
5 TOC. cantandae. Ab admodum Be.v. D. Laurentio (,'alvo 
eclitae. (Israel, Mus. Bchilize, p. 8.) 

1626. Litanie a 5. 6. 7 e 8, se place, di Big. D. Ignatio Donati 
Ktisarlum Litauiarum B.V. raccolta dl D. I^renzo Calvo. 
(Parisini, li 171.) 

1641. Dulcis amor Jesu (a 5) Krster Thell gelstlicher Concerten. 
durch Ambro.siiun Profiuni. Lelitzig. 

Paratum cor meum (a r*). Andcr Thell gelstlicher (’oncerten. 
1646. I,anguet uulma mea (a 5). Vierdter u. letzter Thell. (Jos. 
Mttller.) 

1663. Coloraturae taken from Ign. D.'s ' Concerten voce sola ’ ; O 
admirablle commercium ; O Fill Dei suavisslme, for Canto 
or Tenure. Musica raoderua prattlca. J.A. Herbst. Frank- 
fort. (In British Museum.) 

The * Messe brevl (a 4, a vooe plena et a voce para) d’ Ignatio 
Donati * (1633) was included in Composizloni i)er canto. Publivata 
della Caleografla musica sacra. Milano. 1891. 8vo. (For MSB. 
see «.-Z.) C. S, 

DONATO (Donati), Baldassarb (6. 1548 ; 
d. 1003), was connected with San Marco of 
Venice all his life. 

In 1550 he was Musico e Cantor there, and 
on Oct. 14, 1502, was appointed maestro di 
cappella piccola. This ‘ cappella piccola ’ was 
formed with the idea of supplying with well- 
trained voices the ‘ grande cappella,’ of which 
Adriano Wiliaert was maestro. Zarlino (ap- 
pointed July 5, 1565), not requiring the assist- 
ance of the ‘ cappella piccola,’ demanded and 
obtained its suppression, Donato retaining his 
former position as singer. Donato probably 
felt some resentment at this treatment, which 
may account for his taking part in a curious 
demonstration against Zarlino a few years 
later. In 1569, on a great festival day at 
San Marco, Zarlino wished the service to be 


sung with double choir. Ho was strongly 
opposed by the singers (among them Donato), 
who urged the traditional custom of the ‘ vospro 
semplice.* The result was, that to the great 
scandal of the congregation, those who should 
have sung with the ‘ voci d* angcli,* sang 
instead with the ‘ voci di dimonii,’ creating 
such an uproar that a formal inquiry W'as held 
by the Procuratori, who dealt out varying 
penalties, Donato escaping with a fine of twelve 
ducatL 

On Aug. 7, 1580, ho was appointed maestro 
di canto to the newly founded Sominario 
Gregoriano di San Marco. Zarlino died in 
1590, and on Mar. 9, 1590, Donato was nomin- 
ated to the coveted position of maestro di 
cappella in San Marco. It was a five years’ 
appointment, and he was expected to continue 
teaching canto figurato, contrappunto and 
canto fermo at the Seminario, and was not 
allowed to sing except in San Marco (‘ proibi- 
zione di andar piii a cantar in loco altro fnori 
della detta caiipella ’). His appointment was 
renewed on Mar. 16, 1596, but he was then no 
longer required to teach in the Seminario. He 
was a member of the Nuova Accademia 
Veneziana. He was a good organist as well as 
a singer of some note. He composed many 
graceful madrigals and villottc, distinguished 
by their vivacity and well-marked rhytlim. 


LIST OP WORKS 


1. BaldiBaara Donato muHico e cantor in Sant/O Marco, Le Nupoli- 
tane ct alcune inadrleall a 4 voci Da lui novamente comijontfl, 
corrette e mlsHc in Ineo. Venetiis npud llicronjamun Baotum. 
IS.'XK 4to. Four partbooks in Vienna Ilofldhl. 

2. Di B. D. 11 prlmo llbro di caiuon viIluncKcho alia Napolltana 
a 4 voci, novamente da lui composte, . , , ay( 2 :uiritf)vi nnrhora alcune 
villotte di Periasonn a 4, con la cauzon della Oailina a 4 voci. 
Venetia. Ant, Oardano. 1550. ObJ. 4to. Tenor jjartbook lu 
Turin Bibl. Nazlonalc. 

3. The same. Novamente ristanipaie. Cou la giunta d* alcune 
villotte dl PerlsBone, etc. Obi. 4lo. No date, but about 1550. 
Four partbooks in Bidogna Liceo Mu-slcale. 

4. 'the same. In.siemc con aleuni madngali novamente ristam- 
nate. Aggiuntovl anchora alcune villottc, etc Vcnetiis apud 
Jlieron. Hcotum. 1551. Obi. 4to. Four partbooks in the 
Munich Hufbibl. 

6. The sarae. Novamente ristamiiatc. AggiuntovI anchora 
alcune villottc, etc. Venetia. Ant. CJardano. 1652. Obi. 4to. 
Four partlMioks in W'olfenbhttel Herzojjl. Bibl. 

6. l)i B D. II prirno llbro di madrigali a .5 e a 6 voci. Con tre 
dlaloglil a sette. Novamente datl in luce. Venetia. Ant. Oardano. 
15.5.3. Obi. 4to. T-wo of the partbooks (Quinte, Sestu) are in the 
Verona Teatro fllarmonico Bibl. 

7. A new edition of No. 3. Venetlis. ITieron. Bcotum. 1656. 
Obi. 4t,o. Bas.mi in Berlin Kunigl Bibl. 

8. II prirno llbro dl madrigali a 6 c a 6 voci. Con tre dlaloghl a 
sette. Dl nuovo rivedutl, e con somma dllicentla corrottl. Venetia. 
Plinlo Pletrasanta. 1557. Old. 4tu. Six partbooks in Modena 
Bibl. Estense. 

9. A new edition of No. 6. 1668. Four partbooks (B.M.). 

10. A new edition of No. 8. 1660. An Alto partbooK en' jred in 
the Catalogue of the Venice Bibl. Is no longer to be fouutl. 

11. The same. Novamente per Antonio Cardano rlstampate a 6 
voci. Venetia. Ant. Oardano. 1660. Obi. 4to. 8i.x partbooks 
in the Munich Hofblbl., etc. 

12. A new edition of No. 8. 1500 

13. DIBaldnssareDonaU. Madrigali a 6 e 7 voci. Venetia. 1667. 
4to. 


14. Di B. D. II secondo llbro dl madrigali a 4 voci. Novamente 
da lui composti. Venetia. Ant Oardano. 1568 Obi. 4to. Four 
partbooks in Bologna Licco Musicale. etc. The Cantus partbook of 
an edition published * Venegia, Girolamo Scotto, 1668,* is in the 
Stockholm Mus. Acad. Bibl. 

16. Dl B. D. Maestro di oapella della serenissima signoria dl 
Venetia In San Mnreo. 11 prlmo llbro de' motetti a 5. 6 e 8 vool. 
Novamente composti e datl in luce. Venetia. Angelo Oardano 
1699. 4to. Eight partbooks In the Augsburg Bibl. 

MSS. One Vlllanella alia napoletana. Partitura e parti. Folio 
In Bologna Liceo Musicale. (Paiiaini ) 

* Flama amorosa e hella * for 6 voices. (From the Madrigali, 
T-lb. 1., 1660.) In the Munich Hofblbl. (Moler ) 

' Tratto fuoro del mar * for 6 voices, also 4 madrigals and 
3 oanxonl for 4 voices. In the Berlin Konigl. Bibl. 

Two Psalms for 12 voices (MS. 16.708, incomplete) and 
* L* amoroso giudlzio * (MS. 19.242. Drama muslcum>i 
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In the Vienna Bofblbl. (Mantuani.) Some madrigals 
(in score) in the Brussels Bibl. royale. MB. 2289. (FeH*.) 
Madrigal for 4 voices, ‘ O grief, if yet my grief ‘ (Add. MSS. 
17,792-6), and two can/onl for 4 voices, '^Chl la gagllsjrda * 
and ‘ Te parlo, tu me ridl ’ (B.M. Add. MBS. 11,5S4). 

In Collections (published at Venice) : 

1048. B’ una fedc amornsa : S' haver altrul piil. Lib. til. di madrigall 
a 5 voci di C. de Bore. 

L649. O folice colui. h'antasie ed ricercharl a 3 voci da Giul. Tibur- 
tino da Tievole. Also in the 15ij 1-65-69-61-69-97 editions 
of Modrigali a 3 voci da div. cccell. autori. In Musica lihro 
prlmo a 3 voci di Adr. Wigliar. 1666. In the 1670-78-86 
edilluns of Lib. i. delle Justlniane a 3 voci. (Bcotto.) 
Motet I,ib. 1. de' nioteitl a 6 voci da div. eccell. muaicL 
(rtfiotto.) 

1567. Amor lo son si lietu. Lib. iv. Madrigali a 5 voci di C. de 
Bore, and in 1663 edition. 

1501. Peusler dicea. Lib. iii. ddle muse a 5 voci coiuposio da div. 
eccell. musicl. (Card, mo ) And in 1669 edition. 

1669. O d<»lco HervitCi ; Anchor ch* io posna dire ; >S' iu veggio in altra. 

La Ltetta di tutta la inuslca Jniitolata corona de’ diversi, a 
4 voci. I,ib. i. 

1670. Qu« sto 81 ch* C. Antonelll’s Idolcifrutti. Lib. i. Madrlgati 

di div. eccell. autori a 6 vod. 

Quando madrinna. Lib. vi. delle ViJlotte alia Napoletana a 3 
vod. (dardano.) 

1672. K volo criar. tuuUj crlar. Lib. i. delle Jusilniane a 3 v id. 
1670. Che val peregrlnar. Musica di XIII autori tllusiri a 6 voci 
per Angelo Uardano niccoUa. And in 1589 edition. 

Seven luofetH from U. D.’m Lib. i. : Adesse nuptlales ; O Jliesu 
Chrlute ; Quam dims hydrops ; Quid haesiias rogare ; 
Ruiupe BuiMiiiuin ; Turba de Christu ; Unde Judlcibus 
dntur. In Cantionoa Huavisslme quatuor vucum. (Erfurt, 
Baumann.) 

1579. Tratto fuori del mar. Trionfo di musica, dl dlversl a 6 vod. 

Lib. i. Also iu Melodia oIymi)ica di div. ec..'e)L musici, 
raccoltn da Pietro Philippi. 1691, 1594 and 1611 editiuna. 
An versa. 

1682. One song in lute tablature. Novae tabulae musicae. J. C. 
Barbettl (Rtrassburg). 

1584. lJu «|nei bei crini (a 5) ; Uch ! lasda 1’ autro (a 4) ; Dolor, se ’1 
rnl<j dolore (a 5). Pronlmo, in notazlone dl liuto. Vine. 
CiiHiel. 

Canll.uno dunque (a 8) ; Quando nascestl (a 12). Musica dl 
diversi aubjil iilustrl. JJb. i. (Viucenti and Amadlno ) 
1586. Waiin uus die llenn; Zu dir allein Herr ateht. Bchoucr 
Lieticr . . . mlt 4 Stimmeu gcsct,/.t, durch Job. Piihlerum 
Hcli\ uaridorffcuHem. ( auiiidi ) 

1588. O gi lef. If j et inv grid (Dolor ee '1 mlo dolor) ; As in the night 
(t'orne In nottc). Yonge’s Musica trunaalplna, a 4 vod. 
Nos 6 and 0. reprinted nv Budd, 1869. 

I689 Che val esaa uudrlta. Maslcale easerdtio dl Ludovico Balbi, 
a 5 voci. 

1688-89 90. Chi dira raal ; O dolce vita ; Tu ml faral. Oemma 
musicalis. Ficdci id Lindner. (Noribergae.) Lib. i., u., iii. 
o 4 vod. 

1693. Da quel bd crini (a 6). Nuova spoglia amorosa (Viucenti). 
1594. Madiigal a 4 \od. PJorilcglum omuls. Per Adr. l>enss. 
1697. Me ijur ti guardo. Llvte vu deo ('hansons 4 4 parties. 

(Anvers ) Also in 101.3, 1020 and 1630 editions. 

1C«8. Oiiiu* ch’ il mio langulre. Madrigali de’ diversi a 4 vod. 
Uaccolta da 0. M. lUdino. 

1600. Plu potente, e pm forte ; Vorgln Dea ch* il rid’ adora ; Verglno 
dole’ e pia. Arascloiic's Nuove laudl ariose (Koina), a 
4 vod. 

\ eiu (ioiniue (a 0). Hacraruiu syniphonioruui contiuuatio div. 
e\cell uutboriini. (Noribergae.) 

1600. Ddi Pastorale Leggiadrc iilmphe a 3 vod alia napoletana. 
(Cardano ) 

1009. Motet, a 6 vod. Florilegluni sac. cant. (Antverpine). 

1013. Bcuti eiltia cum ni.'vUslixermt (a 6). Promptuarii musici. 

Hchadacus. Pari 3. Reprintwl in Conuuer's Musica sacra, 
\ol. >xlv. (r. 1800). _ 

In 18.37, ' AH ye uho music love ’ was included in Thos. Oliphant s 
•Favoiuitc Mad’ilgals arranged from the original partbooks. ’ The 
graceful ' <’hi la gngllarda ' from the drat book of Canzoni has often 
been reprinted — in Burney, Hi. 210 ; Busby, il. 108 ; Klese wetter. 
No. 23; Reismnann, ii No. 19; WHllner, No. 92; and at more 
recent date edited by W. B. Squire, with ’ Viva sempre,’ vlllotta for 
four voices (Novdlo, 189.')). These two, together with three madri- 
gals, are in the first voluuio of Torchi’s Arte mueicale in Jlalia. 

C. S. 

DON CARLOS. (1) Opera seria in 3 acts, 
-words by Tarantiiii, music by Costa ; produced 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, June 20, 1844. (2) 

Grand opera in 6 acts, words by Mery and Du 
Lode, music by Verdi ; produced Op6ra, Paris, 
Mar. 11, 1807 ; Coven t Garden, June 4 the 
same year. 

DONFRID, Johann, an early 16th-century 
rector of the school of Rothenburg a./Neckar, 
and from 1627 director of music at St. Martin. 
He published one of the most important collec- 
tions of church compositions of older masters, 
* Promptuarium musicum,’ in 3 volumes 
(Strassburg, 1622-27); ‘Viridarium Musioo- 
Marianum * (1627). 201 songs, * Corolla Musica 
Missarum 37 ’ (1628) ; Per Tablatur fur 


Orgel II.^®*" Teil ’ (Hamburg, 1623). 

Walther, in 1732, was unable to trace the 1st 
part of this important organ book, and Eitner 
has evidently not found the 2nd part either. 

B. V. d. s. 

DON GIOVANNI (Il Dissoluto Phnito, 
08 SIA IL Don Giovanni), opera buffa in 2 acts ; 
words by Da Ponte ; music by Mozart. Pro- 
duced Prague, Oct. 29, 1787 ; King’s Theatre, 
Apr. 12, 1817; in English, Cove. it Garden, 
May 30, 1817 ; New York, Park Theatre, 
May 23, 1826. The actual first performance 
in England appears to be one given by 
amateurs at Hayward’s Floor-cloth Manu- 
factory, Borough, and afterwards at London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate, sometime before 1806. 

w. B. s. 

DON I, Giovanni Battista (6. Florence, 
c. 1593 ; d. 1647), studied Greek, rhetoric, 
poetry and philosophy at Bologna and Rome. 

He received the degree of Doctor from the 
university of Pisa, and was chosen to accom- 
pany Cardinal Corsini to Paris in 1621, where 
he became acquainted with Mersenne and other 
literary persons. On returning to Florence in 
1022, he entered the service of Cardinal 
Barberini, and went with him to Romo, where 
he became secretary to the Papal College, 
afterwards accompanying the cardinal to 
Paris, Madrid, and back to Rome. Doni made 
good use of the opportunities tliat came in his 
way on these journeys, to acquire an exhaustive 
knowledge of ancient music ; among other 
' things he invented, or reconstructed, a double 
lyre, which, in honour of his patron, he called 
‘ Lyra Barberina,* or ‘ Ainphichord.’ After 
the death of his brother he returned to Florence 
about 1640, when he married and settled down 
as professor in the university there. In 1636 
his valuable treatise on the ancient Greek 
music, Compendio del trattato de' generi e de' 
viodi della musica^ was published at Rome ; 
and, as it was an abstract of a larger work, it 
was completed by the publication of Ayirvo- 
Uizioni aojyra il compendio, etc., in 1640. 
Another book, De praestantia musicae veteris, 
appeared at Florence in 1647, and as late as 
1763 his description of the ‘ Lyra Barberina’ 
was published at Florence. Some other 
treatises are still in existence in a MS. in the 
library of Sta. Cecilia in Rome, and a few 
fragmentary works are mentioned in Q.^L, 

M. 

DONIZETTI, Gaetano (6. Bergamo, Nov. 
29, 1797; d. there, Apr. 8, 1848). Though he 
began his career as a composer of operas at a 
very early age, he never achieved any import- 
ant success until after Rossini had ceased to 
compose. 

Having begun his studies at the Conserva- 
torio of Naples, under Mayr, he completed 
them at the Liceo Filarmonioo at Bologna. 
His father, originally a weaver by trade, wished 
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him to be a teacher, but to avoid this he 
entered the army, and while quartered at 
V^enice produced, in 1818, his first opera, 

‘ Enrico di Borgogna,’ which was rapidly 
followed by ‘ II Falegname di Livonia * 
(Mantua, 1819). His ‘ Nozze in villa * failed 
in 1820, but ‘ Zoraido di Granata,* given at 
Rome in 1822, procured for him exemption 
from military service, and the honour of being 
carried in triumph and crowned at the Capitol 
A long scries of operas (see below) was given 
in Romo, Naples and other cities, but the first 
which gained the ear of all Europe was ‘ Anna 
Bolena,’ given for the first time at Milan in 
1830. This opera, which was long regarded 
as its composer’s masterpiece, was written for 
Pasta and Rubini. It was in ‘ Anna Bolena * 
too, as the impersonator of Henry VIII., that 
Lablache made his first great success at the 
King’s Theatre in London. The graceful and 
melodious ‘ Elisir d’ amore ’ was composed for 
Milan in 1832. ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ 

jjerhaps the most popular of all Donizetti’s 
works, was written for Naples in 1835, the 
part of Edgardo having been comiiosed 
expressly for Duprez, that of Lucia for Persiani. 
Among other results of its success was the 
appointment of Donizetti as professor of 
countorj)oint at the Real Collegio di Musica at 
Naples. The lively little operetta called ‘ II 
campanello di notte ’ was produced in 1830 
to save a Neapolitan manager and his comj)any 
from ruin. ‘ If you would give us something 
our fortune would be made,’ said one of the 
singers. Donizetti declared they should have 
an operetta from his pen within a week, and, 
recollecting a vaudeville which he had seen 
in Paris, called ‘ La iSonnette de nuit,’ took 
that for his subject, rearranged the little piece 
in operatic form, and forthwith set it to music. 
Donizetti seems to have possessed considerable 
literary facility. He designed and wrote the 
last acts both of the ‘ Lucia ’ and of ‘ La 
favorita ’ ; and he himself translated into 
Italian the libretti of * Betly ’ and ‘ La Fille du 
regiment.’ In May 1837 he was made director 
of the Collegio di Musica in succession to 
Zingarelli. 

On the refusal of the Neapolitan censorship 
to allow the production of his ‘ Poliuto,’ 
Donizetti went to Paris in 1839, bringing out 
many of his best works at one or other of the 
lyric theatres of Paris. ‘ Lucrezia Borgia ’ 
had been composed for Milan in 1833. On its 
revival in Paris in 1840, the ‘ run ’ was cut 
short by Victor Hugo, who, as author of the 
tragedy on which the libretto is founded, 
forbade the representations. * Lucrezia Borgia ’ 
became, at the Italian opera of Paris, * La 
rinegata ’ — the Italians of Alexander the 
Sixth’s Court being changed into Turks. 
‘ Lucrezia Borgia * may be said to mark the 
distance half-way between the style of Rossini, 


imitated by Donizetti for so many years, and 
that of Verdi, which he in some measure 
anticipated. Not only ‘ Poliuto ’ (under the 
name of * Les Martyrs ’), but ‘ La Fille du 
r6giment * and ‘ La favorita,’ were all brought 
out in the same year, 1840. Jenny Lind, 
Sontag, Patti, Albani, all appeared with great 
success in ‘ La figlia del roggirnento.’ ‘ La 
favorita ’ is based on a very dramatic subject 
(borrowed from a French drama, ‘ Le Corate de 
Commingues ’). In London its success dates 
from the time at which Grisi and Mario under- 
took the two principal parts. The concluding 
act of this opera is probably the most dramatic 
Donizetti ever wrote. With the exception of 
a cavatina, and the slow movement of the duet, 
which was added at the rehearsals, the whole 
of this fine act was composed in from three 
to four hours. Leaving Paris, Donizetti 
visited Rome, Milan and Vienna, at which last 
city he brought out ‘ Linda di Chamouni,’ and 
contributed a Miserere and Ave Maria to the 
llofkapelle, written in strict style, and much 
relished by the German critics. He received 
the titles of Hof compositeur and Kapellmeister. 
Then, coming back to Paris, he wrote (1843) 

* Don Pasquale ’ for the Theatre Italien, and 
‘ Dom S^bast ien ’ for the Academic. ‘ Dom 
Sebastien ’ did not succeed. The brilliant 
gaiety, on the other hand, of ‘ Don Pasquale ’ 
charmed all who heard it. For many years 
after its first production ‘ Don Pasejuale ’ was 
played as a piece of the present day ; but the 
singers and their audience considered that 
there was a little absurdity in priina donna, 
baritone and basso wearing the dross of every- 
day fife ; and it was usual, for the sake of 
picturesqueness in costume, to put back the 
time of the incidents to the 18th century. 

‘ Don Pasquale ' ami ‘ Maria di Rohan ’ 
(Vienna) belong to the same year. 

Donizetti’s last operx, ‘ Ctatarina Cornaro,’ 
was produced at Naidos in 1844, and api)arently 
made no mark. This was his sixty -third work, 
without counting two operas which were never 
played in his lifetime. One of those, the 
‘ Due d’ Albe,’ was produced in 1882 in Rome. 
Donizetti, during the last years of his life, was 
subject to fits of melancholy and abstraction 
which became more and more intense, until in 
1845 he was attacked with paralysis, and in 
1847 was able to return to his native place, 
Bergamo, where he died. He was buried some 
little distance outside the town, was disinterred 
on Apr. 26, and reburied on Sept. 12, 1875, in 
Santa Maria Maggiore, Bergamo, where a 
monument by Vincenzo Vela was erected in 
1855. H. s, B. 

Donizetti’s music has aged very considerably 
since his death. Nor could it be otherwise 
considering the conditions in which it was 
written. In the first place the plan favoured 
by Donizetti of writing as rapidlv as possible is 
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never likely to result in work of enduring 
quality. He wrote an opera (‘ II campanello 
di notte ’) in nine days and the greater part of 
the last act of ‘ La favorita * in a few hours. 
Even allowing for the thinness and conven- 
tional character of the accompaniments it is 
clear that such work can be no more than 
successful improvisation. .Moreover, Doni- 
zetti lived in an age of vocal virtuosity. His 
interpreters were Mario, Pasta, Kubini, Grisi, | 
Lablacho, Duprez, Persian!, and it would l)e 
difficult to determine whether he was under a I 
heavier debt to them than they were to him. I 
With the passing of the great virtuosi the music ! 
written for them, the music which fed tliat I 
fashion, was bound to sulTer. Facile, senti- | 
mental melodies can no longer sustain the 
interest or be supposed to represent adequately 
dramatic action, and Donizetti seldom rises 
above that standard. He is said to have imi- 
tated Rossini first and then anticipated Verdi. | 
But his music never attains to anything like ; 
the brilliancy of the first or to the earnest 
sincerity of the second. F. b. j 

The following is a list of Donizetti’s operas : , 


Bnrloo dl 'Borgogua, 1H18. 

II falf'gname dl Livonia, 18JD. 
1 m nozze In villa. 1W2() 

Zorulde dl Oranata, IU'22. 
Zingara. 

La lettera anonitna. 
rhlara e SeraHna. 

II furtuuatx) Inganno. 

Arlatea. Alfredo 11 Orande. 
Una follla 

L* ajo neir imbarazzo, 18'2'i. 
Emilia di Liveriiool. 

Alahor in Orau.nta. 18*23. 

II ca><U*llo degll iuvalldi. 

El\ ida. 

Oil VO e Pasquali*. 1827. 

II borguuicsiro di Saardam. 

Le convonjcnzi teatiali. 

Otto niPHO in due oro. 
EllBabetta a Keuilwortb, 18'2S. 
La Kcgina di Golcnnda. 

Oianni di Calaia. 

II OiovedI graM,so. 

L’ esule de Eoma. 

II Paria, 18‘2'J. 

II Claatollo de Kenilworth. 

11 diluvio univeraale, 1830. 

1 pazil per progetto. 

Franoeaca dl Foix. 
lanclda di liambertazzi. 

La llomanziera. 

Anna Uolena. 

Poathumouuly i>erformed : 

Rita, ou le inarl I 
11 Duca d' Alba. 


Fauflta, 1832. 

IJgo ( onto dl Parlgl. 

1/ tdislr d' amore. 

Saucia dl (‘aHtiglia. 

11 nuovo Ponrceaugnac. 

II furioRO, 1833. 

Pariivina. 

Tor()uato Taaso. 

I.uctPzia Borgia. 
iVuHariiouda d' Inghilterra, 1834. 
Maria Htiuinla, 

(Jemma dl Vorgy 
Marino Falieio. 1835. 

Luoia di Lammormuur. 

Belbiano. lh3G. 

11 c.iuii»anello di uoito. 
lletlv. 

Ilobeito iJevercaux, 1837. 

Ida dl Toloniei. 

Maria di Kudenz, 1838. 

IMliuto, 1840. 

Oianni di Parlgl. 1839. 

(ialiriella di Vergy. 

La lille du regiment, 1840. 

La favorita, IblU. 

Adehmiu, 1841. 

Maria Padilla. 

Linda di rhamounix, 1842. 
Malta di Rohan, 1843. 

Don l’a.squale. 

Doin 8«iba8tien. 

Catarina tJornoro, 1844. 


(Paris, 1860.) 
e, 1882.) 


and there are one or two 17th-century dramas 
bearing the title. The most famous of these is 
Thomas D’Urfey’s * Comical History of Don 
Quixote,’ acted at the theatre in Dorset 
Gardens in 1694. A second part followed in 
the same year, and a third in 1696, 

There are musical settings in each, and some 
of th(5 songs attained a considerable degree of 
popularity. Henry Purcell and John Eccles 
were the principal composers, and the music 
was published by iSamucl Briscoe in three 
small folio volumes having the above dates. 

Other musical plays with Cervantes’s hero as 
a title might be quoted, one among them being 
‘Don Quixote in England,’ 1733, by Henry 
Fielding ; in this first appears the famous song 
‘ The Roast Beef of Old England.’ F. K. 

No fewer than 29 operatic settings of the 
subject, or of libretti taken from some part 
of the book, are enumerated in Riemann’s 
Ojferrt-Haridhuch. The earliest seems to be 
that by Fortsch at Hamburg, 1690 ; among 
others may be mentioned settings by Caldara 
(1727), Padre Martini (c. 1730), Salieri (1771), 
Paesiello (c. 1775), G. A. Maefarren’s setting of 
a libretto by his father in 2 acts (Drury Lane, 
Feb. 3, 1846), Herve (Paris, 1848), Frederic Clay 
(1875) and Massenet (‘ Don Quichotte,’ 5 acts, 
Monte Carlo, 1910, London Opera House, 
May 18, 1912). Manuel de Falla’s ‘El retablo 
de Maese Pedro ’ (The Puppet-show of Master 
Pedro), opera in 1 act, an incident in Don 
Quixote’s career, received its first public per- 
formance in an English version by J. B. Trend 
(based on Skelton’s Don Quixote, 1620) at 
Victoria Rooms, Clifton, Oct. 21, 1924. Richard 
Strauss’s symphonic poem on the subject of 
Don Quixote is called ‘ Fantastische Varia- 
tionen,’ and was first played in London, 
June 5, 1903. M. 

DONT, jA(3on {h. Vienna, Mar, 2, 1815 ; 
d, Nov. 17, 1888), was a violinist, son of Joseph 
Valentine Dont, a violoncellist well know'n and 
esteemed in his time. 

Thoroughly grr undedat the Vienna Con serva- 
torium by Bohm (one of the teachers of Joachim 


lUmUOGRAPHY 

P. CIOCONRTTI : Vita di (J. Donizetti. (1 SG4.) 

F Al.BunoHlCTTl : U. Donizetti e Simon Mayr. (1 875.) 

Clt. Mauikbub : Donizetti, catalogue bibliographigue d I'HxpotUion 
de Bergame, 1897 ; Lr Centemire de Donizetti et I’ExposUion de 
Bergame. Ji.M. (1897.) 

DONNA DEL LAGO, LA, opera in 2 acts, 
founded on The Lady of the Lake ; libretto 
by Tottola, music by Rossini. Produced San 
Carlo, Naples, Oct. 4, 1819 ; and King’s 
Theatre, London, Fob. 18, 1823. 

DON PASQUALE, ojiera buffa in 3 acts ; 
music by Donizetti Produced Jan. 4, 1843, 
Theatre dos Italiens, Paris ; Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, June 29, 1843 ; New York (in 
English), Mar. 9, 1846. 

DON QUIXOTE. The theme of Cervantes’s 
novel attracted the attention of playwrights 
soon after the English translation was issued. 


and HollmesbiTger senior), ho became a very 
capable player, though his career as a soloist doep 
not appear to have been one of especial brilliancy. 
He obtained positions in the orcliostra of the 
Burgtheater (1831) and in the Imperial Chapel 
( 18.34), but was more famous as pedagogue than 
jwrformer, teaching at various Viennese institu- 
tions with great success. His best work was 
don© at the Vienna Conservatorium, though he 
WSL8 not appointed profes.sor till 1873, his pupils 
including Auer and Grcgorowitsch. He pub- 
lished some 60 works, amongst them * Studies 
for the violin,’ which rank, in the opinion of 
Spohr and many other authorities, among the 
best written for the instrument. w. w. C. 

DONZELLI, Dombnioo(6. Bergamo, c. 1790; 
d. Bologna, Mar. 31, 1873), studied in his native 
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place. In 1816 he was singing at the Valle 
Theatre in Rome. 

Rossini wrote for him the part of Torvaldo, 
in which he distinguished himself. At the 
carnival of the next year he sang at the Scala 
in Milan, and was engaged for two seasons. 
From thence he went to Venice and Naples, 
returning to Milan, where * Elisa e Claudio * 
was written for him by Iklercadante. He was 
very successful in 1822 at Vienna, and obtained 
an engagement at Paris for 1824. There he re- 
mained, at the Theatre Italien, until the spring 
of 1831. As early as 1822 efforts had been 
made, unsuccessfully, to get him engaged at the 
King’s Theatre in London. At length, in 1828, 
he was announced ; but did not actually come 
until 1829 — making his first visit to England 
at the same time with Mendelssohn. When he 
did appear, Lord Mount-Edgeumbe thought him 
‘ a tenor, with a powerful voice, which he did 
not modulate well’ He was re-engaged in 
1832 and 1833. In 1834 his place was taken 
by Rubini Returning to Italy, he sang at 
various theatres, and in 1841 at Verona and 
Vienna*. About the end of that year he retired 
to Bologna. He was an associate member of 
the Accademia Filarmonica at Bologna, and of 
that of Santa Cecilia at Rome. He published a 
set of * Esercizi giornalieri,ba&ati sull’ esperienza 
di molti anni ’ (Milan). J. M. 

DOPPEL FLOTE, an open organ-stop of 
8-foot pitch, the pipes of which have two 
mouths ; also a stop having two rank of pipes. 

DOPPER, CoKi^ELis (6. Stadskanaal, near 
Groningen, Feb. 7, 1870), a Dutch composer. 

He studied 1887-90 at the Conservatorium 
at Leipzig ; he was for some years an operatic 
conductor in Holland and in America, and in 
1908 he became assistant conductor to Mengel- 
berg at the Concerigebouw in Amsterdam. 
Dopper has composed seven symphonies and 
numerous other orchestral works ; especially 
‘ Ciacona Gothica,’ first performed in 1920, a 
work which made his name known outside his 
own country. He has also written several 
operas and choral works. He is among the 
most typical of present-day Dutch com- 
posers. His work has signs of genuine Dutch 
nationality. Even the titles of some of 
his symphonies point to this : the second is 
called ' Rembrandt ’ ; the sixth * De Amster- 
damsche* ; the seventh ‘Zuiderzee-Symphonic.’ 
Dopper’a masterly and individual orchestra- 
tion is admirable. This is also noteworthy 
in various very clever arrangements of works 
by classical masters. b. m**. 

DOPPIO (Ital., ‘ double ’) ; canone doppio, 
* double canon * ; doppio mommentOf ‘ double 
the speed of the preceding ’ ; pedale doppio, 
‘ two parts in the pedals ’ (organ music), etc. 

DOPPIO PEDALE, a term used in organ- 
pedalling to signify the simultaneous use of 
both feet. It is often loosely applied to the 


playing of the pedals in octaves, a device used 
to eke out the poor resources of a deficient 
supply of stops. It is sometimes used to make 
a pedal-melody predominate over a full organ 
(as in Reger’s chorale-prelude ‘ Vom Himmel 
hoch ’) ; but the free use of the two feet 
simultaneously is of great artistic value. It 
is no new device, having been used by Franz 
Tunder (1614-67), a predecessor of Buxtehude 
at Ltibeck. Both Buxtehude and J. S. Bach 
made great use of this device, the latter par- 
ticularly in the chorale-preludes ‘ Aus tiefer 
Noth ’ and ‘ An Wasserfiussen Babylon.* 
Unless playing very loudly, only 8-foot tone 
should be used. Otto Olsson (h. 1879), of 
Stockholm, has written a fine study for doppio 
pedale in his ‘ Sestotto.’ Lemmens (‘ Lauda 
Syon*; 16-8-4 ft.), Guilmant (1st sonata; 
i6-8-4 ft.), Viorne (3rd symphony ; 4 ft. only), 
Bonnot (‘ Rhapsodic catalane ’ ; 16-8-4 ft.) and 
Dupre (Prelude in G minor ; swell to pedal, no 
pedal-stops) have secured triple-pedalling by 
the simultaneous use of the heel and toe of one 
foot ; and some of the American composors 
have even written 4-note chords for the pedals. 

A. E.-H. 

DOPPLER, (1) Albert Franz (6. Lemberg, 
Oct. 16, 1821 ; d. Baden, near Vienna, July 27, 
1883), a distinguished flautist and dramatic 
composer. His first teacher was his father, who 
later on went as oboist to Warsaw and then to 
Vienna. He made his debut at Vienna, and, 
after several concert tours with his younger 
brother Karl, joined the orcheatra of the Pest 
theatre as first flute ; here, in 1847, his first 
opera, ‘ Benjowski,* was given, and had a con- 
siderable success. In 1858 he left Post for 
Vienna, where he became first flute and assistant 
conductor of the ballet at the court oi)era, 
afterwards rising to the position of chief con- 
ductor. In 1865 he was appointed professor 
of the flute in the Conservatorium. His works 
include the operas ‘ Benjowski,’ ‘ Ilka,* ‘ Afa- 
nasia,’ ‘ Wanda,’ ‘ Salvator Rosa,* ‘ Die beiden 
Ilusaren,* ‘ Judith ’ and (in conjunction with 
his brother and Erkel) ‘ Erzebeth,’ the comic 
ballet ‘ Margot,’ produced at Berlin in 1891, 
and several overtures, concertos for the flute, 
etc. 

His brother, (2) Karl (6. Lemberg, Sept. 12, 
1825 ; d, Stuttgart, Mar. 10, 1900), early ac- 
quired remarkable proficiency on the flute 
under his father and brother. Whilst still 
quite young, he undertook long concert tours, 
often with his brother, and appeared with great 
success in Brussels, Paris and London. He 
then became conductor at the National Theatre 
in Pest; and from 1865-98 was Hofkapell- 
meister in Stuttgart. He wrote several Hun- 
garian operas, of which ‘ The Grenadiers* Camp* 
and * The Son of the Desert * are the best 
known, and also ballets and flute music. 

Karl’s son, (3) Abpad (6. Pest, June 5, 
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1867), studied at the Stuttgart Conservatorium, 
where for some time he gave piano lessons, 
until he went to New York in 1880 to be piano 
teacher in the Grand Conservatorium. In 1883 
he returned to his old position in Stuttgart, and 
since 1889 has been chorus-master at the Court 
Theatre. Besides piano music, songs, etc., he 
has composed an opera, ‘ Viol Larm um Nichts,’ 
and a ‘ Fest-Ouverture,’ suite in Bb, scherzo, 
and a theme and variations, aU for full 
orchestra. H. b. 

DORATI DI GRANAIOLA, Nicol6 
(6. Castle of Granaiola, Lucca, c. 1513; d. Lucca, 
1693), was appointed trombone-player to the 
town chapel at Lucca, Doc. 27, 1543, and 
maestro di cappella, Feb. 9, 1557, which position 
he still held in 1679. He composed 6 books of 
madrigals, also motets and songs. (For list 
see Q,‘L, ; Riemann,) E. v. d. s. 

DORIAN (Doric), see Modes, Ecolesi- 

ASTICAI^ 

DORN, Heinrich Ludwig Egmont 
(6. Konigsberg, Prussia, Nov. 14, 1804; d, Berlin, 
Jan. 10, 1892), composer, teacher and con- 
ductor, went through the curriculum of the 
Konigsberg University, and after visiting Dres- 
den (whore he made Weber’r? acquaintance) and 
other towns of Germany, fixed himself at Berlin 
in 1824 or 1825. He set seriously to work at 
music under ZoJter, Klein and L. Berger, mixing 
in the abundant intellectual and musical life 
which at that time distinguished Berlin, when 
Rahel, Heine, Mendelssohn, Klingemann, Marx, 
Si)ontini, Dovriont, Moschelos, Reissiger, and 
many more, were among the elements of society. 
With Spontini and Marx he was very intimate, 
and lost no opportunity of defending the former 
with his pen. At Berlin ho brought out an 
opera, ‘Die Rolan dsknappen ’ (1826), with 
success. He was successively teacher at Frank- 
fort and Konigsberg ; in 1829 he went to 
Leipzig in the same capacity, and remained 
there till 1832, when he took Krebs’s place at 
Hamburg. At Leipzig he taught counterpoint 
to Schumann. After leaving Leipzig, his next 
engagements were at the theatres of Hamburg 
and Riga, in the latter place succeeding Wagner. 
At Riga he remained till 1843, when he was 
called to succeed C. Kroutzer at Cologne. Dur- 
ing the five years of his residence there he was 
fully occupied, directing the festivals of 1844 
and 1847, founding the Rheinische Musikachule 
(1845), and busying himself much about music, 
in addition to the duties of his post and much 
teaching. In 1849 he succeeded 0. Nicolai as 
conductor of the Royal Opera in Berlin, in con- 
junction with Taubert. This post he retained 
till the end of 1868, when he was pensioned off 
in favour of Eckert, and became a ‘ Koniglicher 
Professor.* He subsequently occupied himself 
in teaching and writing, in both which capacities 
he had a great reputation in Berlin. Dom was 
of the Conservative party, and a bitter opponent 


of Wagner. He was musical editor of the Post, 
and wrote also in the Gartenlaube and the 
Hausfrtund* His account of his career, Aua 
meinem Leben (Berlin, 1870, 3 vols.) and 
Ostracismus (ib. 1874), are among his more 
valuable books. His compositions embrace ten 
operas, the names of which are as follows : 

Die Rolandskiutppen, Berlin, 1823 ; Die BetUerin, Ktinlgaberg, 
1828 ; Amors Ma^t (Dallei), Leipzig, 1830 ; Abu Kara, Leipzig, 
1831 ; Dcr Bchdfle von Paris. Riga, 1888; Daa Barmen von Engluud, 
Riga, 1842; Die Nibchingen, Berlin, 1854; £in Tag in liussland, 
1856 ; Der Botenl&ufer von Pirna, 1865 ; Gewltter bet Bonnen- 
schein, 1869. 

There are also many cantatas, a Requiem (1851), symphonies aad 
other orchestral works, among which the most Importimt is * Bieget- 
festklAnge ' ; many pianoforte pieces, songs, etc. 

As a conductor he was one of the first of his 
day, with every quality of intelligence, energy, 
tact and industry to fill that difficult position. 

F. Q. 

DORNEL, Louis Antoine (d. Paris, c. 1766), 
organist and composer. In 1706 he won, 
in competition with Rameau, the position of 
organist to the church of Sainte Madeleine en la 
Cite ; he was afterwards for many years chief 
organist at Sairite-Genevieve. Dornel was re- 
garded by his contemporaries as a master of the 
organ and of the harpsichord. An honest 
executant, he has left numerous compositions, 
religious and secular, psalms, motets, harpsi- 
chord pieces (1731), a book of ‘symphonies en 
trio ’ (1709), a book of sonatas for violin alone, 
and suites for flute with bass (1711), of good 
technical workmanship, but no more. 

BiBii. ~-La I^PRBHOiK, L^J&cole fratifaite de violon, 1. (1922). 
pp. ISO'Ol. 1^ p 

DORSET GARDEN THEATRE. This 
house was erected upon the garden of a mansion 
belonging to the Earl of Dorset, situate upon 
the bank of the Thames at the bottom of Salis- 
bury Court, Fleet Street. Sir William (then 
I Mr.) Davenant had obtained a patent for its 
I erection in 1639 and another in 1662, but from 
I various causes the building was not erected in 
his lifetime. His widow, however, built the 
theatre from the designs of Sir Christopher 
Wren ; and the Duke’s cornjiany, removing from 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, opened it Nov. 19, 1671. 
It became celebrated for the production of 
pieces of which music and spectacle were the 
most prominent features, amongst which the 
most conspicuous were : 

Davenant'a adaptation of Shakespeare’s * MacbetL,’ with Lock’s 
music, 1072 ; Hhadwell’s adaptation of Shakespeare's * Tempest,* 
with music by Lock, Hmiifrey and others, ] 673 ; Shadwell's * Psyche,* 
with music by Lock and Draghi, Feb. 1673-74 ; Dr. Davenant’s 

* Circe,* with Banister’s music, 1677 ; and Lee's * Theodosius.' with 
Purcell’s music, in 1680. 

In 1682 the King’s and Duke’s companies 
wore umted, and generally performed at Drury 
Lane ; but operas and other pieces requiring a 
large space for stage effects were still occasion- 
ally brought out at Dorset Garden, amongst 
them : 

Dryden’s ' Albion aad'Albanlus,' with Qrabu’s music, 1685 j * Tha 
Pool's Preferment,’ with Purcell's music, 1688 ; * Dlocleslan,* with 
Arthur.’ with Porceirs music, 1691 x 
Queen,’ with Purcell's music, 1692 1 * Epsom Wells * and 

* The Female Vlrtuosoes,’ with Purcell’s music, 1693 ; * Don Quixote,* 
parts I and 2, 1694; and Powell and Vermiiggen's 'Brutus and 
Alba, with Daniel Purcell’s music, in 1607. 

; In 1699 the house was let to William Joy^ 
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a strong Kentish man styled ‘ The English 
Samson/ and for exhibitions of conjuring, 
fencing and even prize-fighting. It was again 
opened for the performance of plays in 1703, 
and finally closed in Oct. 1706. After the de- 
molition of the theatre the site was successively 
occupied as a timber yard, by the New River 
Company’s offices, and the City Gas Works. 
An engraving showing the river front of the 
theatre was prcfixcid to Elkanah Settle’s A’ 
of Morocco, 1673, another, by Sutton Nicholls, 
was published in 1710, and a third in the 
Qenileman's Magazine, July 1814. w. H. H. 
D’ORTIGUE, see Ortigue, d’. 
DORUS-GRAS, see Gras. 

DOT (Fr. point ; Ger. Punkt ; Ital. punto), 
(1) A point placed after a note to indicate that 
its length is to be increased one-half ; a semi- 
breve with the addition of a dot being thus 
equal to three minims, a minim with a dot to 
throe crotchets, and so on. 

So far as regards rhythm, this is at the 
present time the only use of the dot, and it is 
necessitated by the fact that modem notation 
has no form of note equal to three of the next 
lower denomination, so that without the dot 
the only way of expressing notes of threefold 
value would bo by means of the bind, thus 

^ ^ instead of p’’, j* J instead of p*, which 

method would greatly add to the difficulty of 
reading. The sign itself is, however, derived 
from the early system of ‘ measured music ’ 
{musica mensuralis, c. 1300), in which it exer- 
cised several functions. (See Point.) 

In modern music the dot is frequently met 
with doubled ; the effect of a double dot is to 
lengthen the note by three-fourths, a minim 
with double dot being equal to seven 

quavers, a doubly dotted crotchet (f) to 
seven semiquavers, and so on. The double dot 
was the invention of Leopold Mozart, who intro- 
duced it with the view of regulating the rhythm 
of certain adagio movements, in which it was 
at that time eustoraary to prolong a dotted note 
slightly, for the sake of effect. Leopold Mozart 
disapproved of the vagueness of this method, 
and therefore wrote in his Violinschule (2nd 
edition, Augsburg, 1709) : 

‘ It would be well if this prolonpatioii of the dot wore 
to be made very definite and exact ; I for my part 
have often made it ao, and have exi)re 83 ccl my inten- 
tion by means of two dota, with a proportional 
shortenitig of the next folio wins note.’ 

His son, Wolfgang Mozart, not only made 
frequent use of the double dot invented by his 
father, but in at least one instance, namely at 
the beginning of the symphony in D written 
for Hafner, employed a triple dot, adding 
seven-eighths to the value of the note which 
preceded it. 

Dots following rests lengthen them to the 
same extent as when applied to notes. 


In old music a dot was sometimes placed at 
the beginning of a bar, having reference to the 
last note of the preceding bar (Ex, 1) ; this 
method of writing was not convenient, as the 
dot might easily escape notice, and it is now 
superseded by the use of the bind in similar 
cases (Ex. 2). 



The older way of representing this was oc- 
casionally revived by Brahms (see Bind). 

Handel and Bach, and other composers of 
the early part of the 18th century, were accus- 
tomed to use a convention which often misleads 
modern students. In 6-8 or 12-8 time, where 
groups of dotted quavers followed by semi- 
quavers occui in combination with triplets, they 
are to be regarded as equivalent to crotchets 
and quavers. Thus the passage 


'i 



not with the semiquaver sounded after the 
third note of the triplet, as it would bo if the 
phrase occurred in more modern music. 

(2) Besides the employment of the dot as 
a sign of augmentation of value, it is used to 
indicate staccato, being placed above or below" 
the note, and written as a round dot if the 
staccato is not intended to be very marked, and 
as a pointed dash if the notes are to be ex- 
tremely short (see Dash). As an extension 
of this practice dots are used to denote the 
repetition of a single note ; and they are also 
placed before or after a double bur as a sign of 
the repetition of a passage or section. In old 
music for the clavichord they are used as an 
indication of the Bchung (see Abbreviations ? 
Bebung). f. t. and M. ; rev. s. T. w. 

DOTZAIJER, Justus Johann Friedrich 
(6. Hildburghausen, June 20, 1783 : d. Mar. 6, 
1860), one of the greatest players and teachers 
of the violoncello. His teachers were Hensch- 
kel, Gleichmann and Riittinger — a pupil of 
Kittl and therefore only two removes from J. S. 
Bach. For the violoncello he had Kriegck of 
Meiningen, a famous virtuoso and teacher. He 
began his career in the Meiningen court band 
in 1801, and remained there till 1806. He then 
went by way of Leipzig to Berlin, where he 
found and profited by B. Romberg. In 181 1 he 
entered the King’s band at Dresden, and re- 
mained there till his retirement in 1862 ; until 
his death he was occupied in playing, com- 
posing, editing, and, above all, teaching. His 
principal pupils were Kummer, Drechsler, C. 
Schuberth, and his own son, C. Ludwig. His 
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works comprise an opera (‘ Graziosa,’ 1841), 
masses, a symphony, several overtures, 9 
^[uartets, 12 concertos for violoncello and or- 
chestra, sonatas, variations ; and exercises for 
the violoncello. He edited Bach’s 6 sonatas 
for violoncello solo, and loft an excellent Method 
for his instrument. 

DOUBLE (Fr.), (1) the old name for ‘ varia- 
tion,’ especially in harpsichord music. The 
doubles consisted of mere embellishments of the 
original melody, and were never accompanied 
by any change in the harmonies. Examples are 
numerous in the works of the older masters. 
Handel’s variations on the so-called ‘ Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith ’ are called ‘ doubles ’ in the old 
editions. In Couperin’s * Pieces de clavecin,* 
Book I. No. 2, may bo seen, a dance, ‘Les Ca- 
naries,’ followed by a variation entitled ‘ Double 
des Canaries,’ and two instances will also be 
found in Bach’s English Suites, the first of which 
contains a ‘ Courante avec deux doubles * and 
the sixth a sarabande with a double. The term 
is now entirely obsolete. (2) In combination 
the word ‘ double ’ is used to indicate the octave 
below ; thus the ‘ double-bass ’ plays an cudavo 
below the ordinary bass, or violoncello ; a 
‘ double ’ stop on the organ is a stop of the 
pitch known as Ifi-foot pitdi (see Organ), an 
octavo below the * unison ’ stops. (3) ‘ The 
notes below Gam-ut are called double Notes, as 
Double F, fa, ut. Double E, la, mi, and as being 
Eights or Diapasons to those above Gam-ut ’ 
(Playford’s Introd. to the Skill of Mumck, p. 3). 

The notes in the bass octave f r 

are often spoken of by organ- 
G, double F, etc. (4) The word is applied to 
singers who understudy a part in a vocal work, 
so as to replace the regular performer in case of 
need ; and those who undertake two parts in 
the same play are said to ‘ double ’ one with 
the other. E. P. 

DOUBLlS, the name of an agr intent of the 
French scliool. (See Ornaments.) e. bK 

DOUBLE BARS divide a piece or a move- 
ment into main sections, and when accompanied 
by dots indicates that the section on the same 
side with the dots is to bo repeated. 



(1) (2) (8) 



The double bar is a prominent feature in the 
older examples of the symphony or sonata. In 
the first movement it occurs at the end of the 


first section, which is then repeated, and is 
followed by the working out, or development. 
In certain symphonies before Beethoven, and 
in Beethoven’s pianoforte sonata No. 6, the 
second section was repeated as well as the first. 
It may be pointed out that a double bar may 
be placed anywhere in the measure, without 
affecting its value. 


DOUBLE BASS, see Violin Family ; Viol. 

DOUBLE BASSOON, see Bassoon (2). 

DOUBLE BASS VIOL, see Viol (4). 

double cadence, the name of an agr^ 
merit of the French school. (See Ornaments.) 

DOUBLE CHANT, a chant equal in length 
to two single chants, and covering two verses. 
The form is peculiar to the English Church, and 
was not introduced till after the Restoration. 
(See Chant.) 

DOUBLE CONCERTO, a concerto for two 
solo instruments and orchestra, as Bach’s for 
two harpsichords, for two violins, Mozart’s for 
violin and viola (Kochel, 364), Brahms’s (op. 
102) for violin and violoncello, and Delius’s for 
the same instruments. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT is the accom- 
paniment of a subject or melody by another 
melody, so contrived as to be capable of use 
either below or above the original subject. (See 
Invertible CorrNTERPoiNT.) 

DOUBLE FLAT (Fr. double bemol; Ger. 
Doppel-B ; Ital. doppio bernolle) lowers a note 
by two semitones. The sign is bK» and it is 
corrected by the sign Sb or occasionally b. 
The German nomenclature for the notes is JSses, 
Afios, Deses, etc. (See Accidentals; Intona- 
tion.) s. t. w. 

DOUBLE FUGUE, a common term for a 
fugue on two subjects, in which the two start 
together, as in the following for organ by 
Sebastian Bach (B.-G. xxxviii. p. 19) : 



or in D. Scarlatti’s harpsichord fugue in D 
minor ; or Handel’s organ fugue, quoted under 
Cottnter-sfbject. o. 

The term is also sometimes applied to fugues 
in w^hi(!h subsifliary subjects aj)pearing first as 
Episodes {g.v.) achieve prominence by their 
subsequent development in conjunction with 
the chief subject. For an example see Das 
uK>hltempcrirte Clavier^ Book I. No. 4. c. 

DOUBLES, the name given to changes on 
5 bells, from the fact that two pairs of 
bells interchange at each permutation. (See 
Change.) w. w. s. 

DOUBLE SHARP (Fr. double diese ; Ger. 
Doppelkreuz ; Ital. doppio diesis) raises a note 
by two semitones, and is denoted by a x , 
probably in abbreviation of fiJJ. It is corrected 
by the sign tl#. The Germans call the notes 
Cisisy Fisis, Gisis, etc. (See Accidentals; 
Intonation.) s. t. w. 

DOUBLE STOPPING, the simultaneous 
sounding of two notes on the violin or other 
instrument of that tribe. Such notes are 
termed ‘ double stops.’ (See Stopping.) 

Strictly speaking, the term ’ double stopping ' 
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ought only to be applied to the simultaneous » 
sounding of two * stopped * notes ; it is, however, 
indiscriminately used for any double sounds, 
whether produced with or without the aid of 
the Open Strings (g.v,). (See Fingering, 
Violin.) p. d. 

DOUBLE TONGUEING, a method of arti- 
culation applicable to the flute, the cornet-k- 
pistons, and some other brass instruments. The 
oboe, bassoon and clarinet are susceptible only 
of single tongueing, which signifies the starting 
of the reed-vibrations by a sharp touch from 
the tip of the tongue similar to the percussion 
action in harmoniums. It requires long practice 
to give the necessary rapidity to the tongue 
muscles co-operating for this end. Single 
tongueing is phonetically represented by a 
succession of the lingual letter T, as in the 
word ‘ rat-tat-tat.’ Double tongueing aims at 
alternating the linguodental explosive T with 
another explosive consonant produced differ- 
ently, such as the linguo-palatals D or K, thus 
relieving the muscles by alternate instead of 
repeated action. The introduction of the 
mouthpiece into the cavity of the mouth itself 
prevents such an alternation in the throe in- 
struments above named, but it is possible in 
the flute and cornet. Any intermediate vowel 
sound may be employed. The words commonly 
recommended for double tongueing are ‘ tucker’ 
or ‘ ticker.’ Triple tongueing is also possible ; 
and oven four blows of the tongue against the 
teeth and palate have been achieved and termed 
quadruple tongueing. Indeed the system may 
be farther extende(l by employing words such 
as ‘ Tikatakataka,* in which dental and palatal 
explosives are judiciously alternated. 

The term ‘ double tongued ’ is a])plied to 
certain reed stops on the organ which have two 
tongues instead of one. w. H. s. 

DOUBLE TOUCH, see Organ. 

DOURLEN, Victor Charles Paul 
(6. Dunkerque, Nov. 3, 1780 ; d. Battignolles, 
near Paris, Jan. 8, 1864), studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire where, in 1800, he was entrusted 
with a class for elementary singing. In 1805 
he gained the Prix de Rome for composition. 
In 1812 he became assistant teacher of har- 
mony, for which he obtained the full professor- 
ship in 1816 and was pensioned in 1842. He 
composed several operas - comiques for the 
Theatre Feydeau, chamber music (trios and 
sonatas for various instruments), a pianoforte 
concerto, etc., and some books on harmony 
on the lines of Catel’s method : TraiU d*har- 
monie ; TraiU d’accompogrnemewt ; Principea 
d^harmonie. E. v. d. s. 

DOW, Daniel (6. Perthshire, 1732 ; d. Edin- 
burgh, Jan. 20, 1783), lived as a teacher 
at Edinburgh and published two important 
collections of ancient Scottish music (ports, 
salutations, pibrochs, reels, strathspeys), as 
weU as some books of new minuets, reels and 
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strathspeys, including many of his own oom« 
position. E. V. d. s. 

DOWDINQ, Emily, from 1796 to 1814 
organist at the Temple Church, London, and 
probably the first woman organist in England, 

e. V. d. s. 

DOWLAND, (1) John (1663->1626), lutenist 
and composer, is said by Fuller, on hearsay 
evidence, to have been a native of West- 
minster,^ but the name is not found in the 
parish registers before 1628, when there is an 
entry of the burial of a Matthew Dowland. He 
has been claimed as an Irishman,® mainly on 
the strength of the dedication of a song in his 
‘ Pilgrimes Solace’ ( 1 6 1 2 ) * to my loving oountrey- 
man, Mr. John Forster the younger, merchant 
of Dublin in Ireland.’® But the assumption 
that the names Dolan, Dowling, Dulling, etc., 
are the same as Dowland is hardly admissible. 
Among the accounts^ of Trinity College, Dublin, 
there are entries for commons and sizings of 
‘ S'* * (the designation of all Bachelors of Arts) 
‘ Dowland,’ dated May 4, 1605. The name does 
not occur in Burtchaell and Sadleir’s Alumni 
Publinenses, and no degrees in music were 
granted there until a much later period. That 
Dowland was in England in the winter of 1603-4 
is known from the preface to his ‘ Lachrymae,* 
which was registered at Stationers’ Hall on 
Apr. 2, 1604, but it is unsafe to conclude that 
the badly written entries in the Trinity College 
accounts refer to him, even if the name read as 
‘ Dowland ’ is correct, as to which there seems 
some doubt. Moreover, in the preface to liis 
‘ Pilgrimes Solace ’ he addresses the public as 
‘my loving countrymen,’ so that the expres- 
sion merely seems to distinguish Englishmen 
from the foreigners among whom ho had lived 
for so long. His birth must have taken x'lace 
in 1563, for in his ‘ Observations belonging to 
Lute-playing,’ which appeared in his son 
Robert’s ‘Variotie of Lute-Lessons’ (1610), he 
refers to Hans Gcrlo’s ‘ Booko of Tableture,* 
printed 1533, and adds ‘ mysclfe was borne but 
thirty yeares after Hans Gerles Booke was 
printed,’ while in his * Pilgrimes Solace,’ which 
appeared in 1612, he says ; * I am now entered 
into the fiftieth yeare of mine age.’ Nothing is 
known as to his education, but before he was 
twenty he was in the service of Sir Henry 
Cobham, who in 1579 succeeded Sir Amyas 
Paulet as English Ambassador at Paris. In 
a remarkable letter® written from Nurem- 

1 Tb« aUtementi In Q.-L, (ill. 280) aa to his being a son of John 
Johnaon, and in the service of Sir George Carey, are inaccurate, and 
have been made from a miereadltig of the aiilrlea on Dowland la 
the Mu$. T. for Dec. 1896 and Feb. 1897. 

■ See the preface to Fellowes's edition of Dowland’a Fint Botih 
e/Airt. 

9 This John Porater was probably the son of the John Forster whe 
was Sheriff of Dublin In 1678-76 and Mayor in 1680 ; be may br 
identified aa the John Forster who was admitted, as the son of a 
freeman, to the franchise in 1692. (See J. T. Gilbert, CaUndar oj 
Aneieni Xteords of Dublin, 11. 106. 137. etcj 

* Partly printed in Appends; V. of Tho ParHevJar Book of Frfnify 
OoUeffO (1904), p. 236. 

^ Printed in vol. ▼. of the Obloniar of tho Mar^uii of SatUbunft 
Paptr$ at Satfield, and again with elucidatioaB la the Mut. 2*. fat 
Dee. 1896 aad Peb. 1807. 
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berg on Nov, 10, 1695, to Sir Robert Cecil, 
Dowland says that in 1580 he was in Paris 
with Sir Henry Cobham, where he fell in with 
a Roman Catholic priest named Smith, with 
Richard Verstogen, the poet and author of the 
Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, Richard or 
Thomas Morris or Morrice, a member of the 
Chapel Royal who fled to Douay in 1682 and 
afterwards went to Rome, and one Morgan, by 
whom he was persuaded to become a Roman 
Catholic. Sir Henry Cobham was recalled in 
1583 and was succeeded as Ambassador by Sir 
Edward Stafford. In 1684 Dowland was in his 
service, for a petition of that year ^ from some 
English merchants in Paris, who had been con- 
demned to the galleys, mentions that Stafford 
had sent them his ‘ favourable charity * by his 
servant, John Dowland. Shortly afterwards 
he must have returned to England and married. 
On July 6, 1588, he was admitted (from Ch. Ch., 
Oxford) Mus.B., and some time before 1597 he 
received the same degree at Cambridge, though 
there is no record of the degree at the latter 
university. About 1594 Dowland * became an 
humble suitor ’ for the place of one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s musicians, John Johnson,* but 
unsuccessfully, for (as he says) ‘ my religion was 
my hindrance ; whereupon my mind being 
troubled, I desired to get beyond the seas.* He 
was invited to Germany by the Duke of 
Brunswick, and obtained the necessary licence 
to travel through the instrumentality of the 
Earl of Essex and Sir Robert Cecil. His 
wanderings may be told in his own words ; 

‘ When I came t-o the Duke of Brunswick he used me 
kindly and gave me a rich chain of gold, £23 in money, 
with velvet and satin and gold lace to make me 
apparell, with promise that if I would serve him he 
would give me as much as any prince In tlic world. 
From thence I went to the Lantgrave of Hessen, who 
gave me the greatest welcome that might be for one 
of iny quality, who sent a ring into Bngland to my 
wife, valued at £20 sterling, and gave me a gr^t stand- 
ing cup with a cover gilt, full of dollars, with many 
groat offers for ray service. From thence I had great 
desire to see Italy and came to Venice and from thence 
to Florence, where I played before the Duke and got 
great favours.* 

At the court of Brunswick he became ac- 
quainted with Gregory Howett of Antwerp, and 
at that of the Landgrave with Alessandro Oro- 
logio ; at Venice he made friends with Giovanni 
Croce. Dowland’s aim in going to Italy was to 
study with Luca Marenzio, who wrote to him 
a letter dated Rome, July 13, 1595, which is 
printed in Dowland’s * First Booke of Songes * 
(1697). But the journey to Romo seems to 
have been interrupted at Florence, where he 
fell in with a number of Enirlish recusants, the 
chief of whom was a son of Sir John Scudamore, 
of Kentohurch, who was at one time in Spain in 
the company of Father Parsons. In spite of a 
promise that he ‘ should have a large pension of 
the Pope, and that his Holiness and all the 


1 Cal. State Papers, Foreign Series, Elizabeth, JSSi, p. 

2 For whose death see Awiit Offiee Dedatred Aee«aiUs, Bmtdle 807, 
No. 87. quoted iu Um JUueieal Antiquary, U. p. 110. 


Cardinals would make wonderful much of ’ him, 
Dowland appears to have taken alarm at find- 
ing himself in the company of men whose 
methods were treasonable to Elizabeth and her 
Government, He longed to see his wife and 
children 

‘ and got mo by myself and wept heartily to see my 
fortune so hard that I should become servant to the 
greatest enemy of my prince, country, wife, children, 
and friends, for want. And to make me like them- 
selves, God knoweth I never loved treason nor 
treachery, nor never knew of any, nor never heard any 
muss in England, which 1 Arid is great abuse of the 
people, for, on my soul, I understand it not.’ 

By way of Bologna and Venice, Dowland re- 
turned to Nuremberg, whence he wrote (on 
Nov. 10, 1595) the letter to Cecil from which the 
above quotations arc taken. In this document 
he gives much information as to ‘ the villany 
of these most wicked priests and Jesuits ’ and 
thanks God that he has ‘ both forsaken them 
and their religion, which tendoth to nothing 
but destruction.’ Whether the letter had any 
immediate result on Dowland’s fortunes it is 
impossible to say. The news he gave of the 
movements of the English Romanists in Italy 
was probably of small value, but the writer’s 
protestations as to his religious views may have 
smoothed the way for his return. In 1 590 some 
lute pieces by him appeared in Barley’s ‘ Now 
Booke of Table ture,’ apparently without his 
authority, for in his ‘ First Booke of Songes or 
Ayres of Foure Partes with Tableture for the 
Lute,* which was published by Peter Short in 
1597, he alludes to ‘ divers lute lessons of mine 
lately printed without my knowledge, false 
and unperfect.’ The ‘ First Booke of Songes * 
achieved immediate success, and a second 
edition appeared in 1600, a third in 1606, a 
fourth in 1608, and a fifth in 1613. In 1598 
Dowland contributed some eulogistic verses to 
Giles Farnaby’s ‘ Canzonets,* and in the same 
year his fame was celebrated in Richard 
Barnfield’s sonnet (sometimes attributed to 
Shakespeare) ‘ To his friend Maister R. L., in 
praise of Musique and Poetrie ’ : 

* If Musique and sweet Poetrie agree. 

As they raust needes (the Sister and the Brother), 
Then must the Love be great, twixt thee and mco. 
Because tliou lov’st the one, and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is deare ; whose heavenly tuch 
Upon the Lute, docth ravish huinaine sense : 
Spenser to mee ; whose deene Conceit Is such, 

As, passing all Conceit, needs no defence. 

Thou lov'st to heare the sweete melodious sound, 
That Phnefms Lute (the Queen of Musique) makdi : 
And I in deepc Delight am chiefly drownd, 

When as himselfe to singing he betakes. 

One God is God of Both (as Poets faigne). 

One Enfght loves Both, and Both in thee remaine.* 

On Nov. 11, 1598, Dowland whs appointed 
lutenist to Christian TV. of Denmark at the very 
large salary of 600 dalers per annum — a sum 
that rivalled the salaries of the high officers of 
the state. In 1599 a sonnet by him appeared 
in Richard Alison’s * Psalms.’ In the following 
year he published his Second Booke of Songes 
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or Ayres, of 2. 4. and 6. parts,* dedicated to 
Lucy, Countess of Bedford, and with a preface 
dated ‘ From Helsingnoure in Denmarke, the 
first of June.* In the same year he received an 
extra payment of 600 dalers from Christian, the 
autograph receipt for which is preserved in the 
Copenhagen Archives, and has been printed in 
A. Hammerich-Elling’s Mwikeri ved Christian 
den Fjerdes Hof ((/openhageii, 1892). In 1601 
he was decorated and presented with the King’s 
portrait, and in the same year he came to Eng- 
land to buy musical instruments of tl\e value of 
300 dalers. In lb03 appeared his ‘ Third and 
Last Booke of Songs or Aires,’ in the dedication 
of which he alludes to his being still abroad. 
In 1603 he was again in England, and had a 
house in Fetter Lane, from whicjh ho published 
his ‘ Lachrymae, or Seven Teares, %urcd in 
seaven passionate Pavans,* for instruments, 
dedicated to Anno of Denmark. This work is 
undated, but was entered at Stationers’ Hall on 
Apr. 2, 1604. It seems from the i)reface that 
he had been driven back by storms on his return 
to Denmark, and forcsed to winter in England. i 
But the Danish Archives show that his conduot 
at Copenhagen had not been satisfactory. In 
«pite of frequent advances of money and an 
■attempt to help him by giving him the charge 
and education of one of the choristers ‘ to 
teach and instruct upon the lute,’ he w^as finally, 
on Feb. 24, 1600, when Christian was absent at 
Brunswick, dismis8(‘d from the King’s service, 
and at his departure there was a long acc(nmt 
to be settled for salary, advances, etc. In 1606 
Dowland was again living in Fetter Lane, 
whence ho issued a translation of the Micrologus 
of Andreas Ornithoparcus, dedicated to the 
Earl of Salisbury (see Couj^tkrj’OII^t). In his 
address to the reader he promises a work on the 
lute, to which reference is also made by his son 
Robert in the preface to the latter ’s ‘ Varietio 
of Lute Lessons’ (1610). To this work John 
Dowdand appended a ‘ Short Treatise on Lute- 
Playing,’ a Cerman translation of which, with 
a valuable commentary, by Dr. Willibald 
Nagel, appeared in the Momtshefte fiir Musik- 
geschichte for Sept. 1901. In 1 612 he published 
his last work, * A Pilgrimes Solace. Wherein 
is contained Musicall Harmonic of 3. 4. and 6. 
parts, to be sung and plaid with the Lute 
and Viols,’ in which he is described as 
lutenist to Lord Walden (eldest son of the Earl 
of Suffolk). In the preface to this work he 
says : 

‘ 1 have been long obscured from your sight, becaiLSO 
I received a kingly entertainment in a forraine climate, 
W'hich couM not attaine to any (tiiough never bo 
tncane) place at home.’ 

This neglect with which he was treated in 
England is referred to by Henry Peacham, in 
♦lis Minerva Britanna (1612). Ho compares 
Dowland to a nightingale sitting on a briar in 
the depth of -winter : 


• So since (old trend), thy yeares have made thee whiter 
And thou for others, hatii consum’d thy spring 
liow few regard tliee, whome tliou didst delight. 

And farre. and neere, came once to hearo tliee sing : 
Ingratefull times, and worthies age of ours, 

That lets us pine, when it tiath cropt our flowers.* 

But recognition came to Dowland in his old 
age, and on Oct. 28, 1612, ho was appointed one 
of the King’s Musicians for the Lutes, in the 
place of Richard Pyke, deceased, at 20d. a day 
for wages, and £16 : 2 : 6 yearly for livery.^ 
In 161.3 the names of both John Dowland and 
his son Robert appear in the lists of musicians 
paid for performing in Chapman’s masque of the 
Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn at Whitehall. 
In 1614 Dowland contributed two composi- 
tions ^ to Sir William Leighton’s ‘ Teares ’ and 
some commendatory verses to Ravenscroft’s 
‘ Briefe Discourse.* Of his late years not much 
is known. In 1618 his name still appears in 
the Audit Office Accounts,^ as second musician 
for the Lutes, after that of Robert Johnson, 
and in the Accounts for 1623^ he is stylea 
‘ Doctor Dowland,’ though there is no record 
of his having taken a Doctor’s degree eitlu‘r at 
Oxford, 0am bridge or Dublin. In the accounts 
for the year ending Michaelmas, 1624, bis name 
precedes that of Johnson. His death must 
have taken place on Jan. 20 or 21, 1625/26, fer 
I the accounts for Michaelmas, 1626,^ record the 
1 payment to him for ‘ one quarter of a yeare 
! ended at Christmas 1625 and xxvi daics in 
I parte of other Lady Day quarter 1626,’ while 
1 Ids son Robert (2) ‘in the place of Doctor 
' Dowdand Ids father deceased ’ w^as paid at 
Michaelmas, 1626, ‘ from the death of ids said 
i father.’ To the list of his printed music already 
I given must be added some harmonised psalm 
I tunes in East’s Psalter (1592); viol pieces in 
I Fiillsack’s * Auserlesonor Paduanen . . . Erster 
! Theil’ (1607), T. Simpson’s ‘Opusculum’ (1610) 
! and ‘ Taffel-Consort ’ (1621); and lute pieces 
j in Rude’s ‘Flores rausicae* (1600), Besardus* 
' ‘Thesaurus harmonious* (1603), Van den 
: Hove’s ‘ Dclitiae musicae ’ (1612), Fuhrmann’s 
I ‘ Testudo Gallo - Germanica ’ (1615), and 
i Besardus’ ‘Novus partus’ (1617). Many of 
I the instrumental pieces are probably arrange- 
ments or transcriptions. Manuscript music by 
him is to be found in many of the large English 
and German libraries. His ‘ First Booke of 
Songes ’ was reprinted in score by the Musical 
Antiquarian Society in 1844, and all four 
books, together with the three songs in ‘ The 
Musical Banquet,’ have been published with 
the original lute tablature by Fcllowes in the 
English School of Lutentst Sono- writers 
{q.v,). Fuller ® says that John Dowland was ‘ a 


* AudUOjlflee Declared A eeounti, Bundit Roll 40. See also 
Bundle 380, Roll 50, by which his appointiKcrit seems to have beem 
made to date from Se|)t. ‘20, 161*2. 

* An 18th 'Century transcript of his t\/o a::.tt)eins from tbr 
* Teares,’ but with the treble viol and lute T,arts of the earlkl 
edition onriittod is contained In B.M. Add. MSS. 31,418. 

Bundle .300, Boll 55. 

* Hundie 302, Roll 61. 

ft Bundle 392, Roll 66. 

e WerMM, ed. NlohoUM. tt. US. 
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chearful person . . . passing his days in lawful 
meriment/ but this character may have been 
given him because of a well-known anagram on 
bis name : 

‘ Johannes Doulandus. 

Aniios ludendo hausi,’ 

which Fuller attributes to one Ralph Sadler, of 
Standon, who was at Copenhagen with Dow- 
land, though its authorship is claimed by Henry 
Peacham in his Minerva Britan na. An auto- 
graph of Dowland is preserved in the Album 
Amicorum'^ of Johann Cellarius of Nuremberg 
(1580-1619), written towards the end of the 
16th century. In this his name is spelt 
‘ Doland.’ w. b. s. 

Howland’s Songs. — ^Howland was a great 
virtuoso. As a performer on the lute he was 
without a rival in Europe, and there can be 
little doubt that he was also a highly skilled 
singer. It was those qualities which set him 
on such a high pinnacle of fame in his own 
day, not ^ only in England, but throughout 
the Continent. The fame of the virtuoso is of 
necessity greatly impaired by the lapse of time, 
and few there be whose names are remembered 
in the later ages solely on the strength of their 
ability as performers. But Dowland was also 
a great composer. His outstanding ability was 
probably less conspicuous in his own day than 
it is now, partly owing to the fact that his 
singing and playing to some extent eclipsed 
his other gifts in the eyes of most of his con- 
temporaries ; partly because the general level 
of composition stood so high in this country 
at that date that excellence was not so obvious ; 
and partly also because the greatness of his 
achievement as a pioneer in the composition 
of the art-song can only be measured in the 
light of the development of that particular 
form during the three centuries that have 
elapsed since his death. 

It is as a song- writer that Dowland establishes 
a claim to a place among the immortals. He 
wrote, it is true, with great skill in other 
forms ; but his compositions for the lute, of 
which few were printed in his day, although a 
very large number survive in manuscript, are, 
like many other notable instrumental com- 
positions of the same period, of an experi- 
mental character, and in the face of the 
tremendous development of all forms of instru- 
mental music since the dawn of the 17th 
century few of them could successfully hold a 
place on a modern concert programme without 
special explanation. But his songs show no 
signs of old age, and indeed some of them 
sound amazingly modern both as regards form 
and harmonic effect even in the company of 
20th-century music. 

Of the four volumes of songs, the first three 
wore described as Books of ‘ yongs or Ayres,* 
and that of 1612 as ‘ A Pilgrimes Solace.* Each 

1 B.1L Add. USB. 27.679. 


of these books contains 21 songs, and throe more 
published by his son Robert in ‘ A Musical 
Banquet ’ in 1614 make a total of 87. Dowland 
was the first of the great English lutenists to 
produce such a book, and the main scheme 
upon which his first book was planned was 
followed by the rest of these composers. One 
feature of those ‘ Ayres ’ was that the principal 
melodic interest lay in the top voice and was 
not equally shared by all the voices as in a 
madrigal. For the purpose of accompaniment 
two altcTiiative devices W'cre commonly em- 
plo 3 'od by the composers ; thus three other 
voice parts, for alto, tenor and bass, were 
associated with the cant us, or top part, and as 
an alternative these three voice parts were 
adapt-ed for performance on the lute, the bassus 
part being duplicated on a bass viol although 
the harmonic scheme was completely repre- 
sented on the lute without the bassus being 
necessary to it. Howland’s first book in 1597 
was the earliest publication in w^hich these 
ideas were embodied, and he may justly be 
regarded as having originated them. Further 
I than this it may be claimed for him that ho 
I coutri bated more than any other pioneer to 
I the creation of the art-song ; art-songs of a 
1 primitive kind, having a definite accompani- 
! ment forming an essential part of the composi- 
i tion as distinct from folk-songs, were written 
i by Iwiuys Milan and published in Italy as early 
i as 1535 ; Byrd, too, wrote perfect examples of 
! the art-song with string accompaniment many 
, years before Dowland ; for insianco ‘ My little 
j sw'ect darling ’ is at least as early as 1 683 : 
i but Dowland was the first to specialise in this 
form and to develop it, and the art-songs 
, or Licder, of Schubfu t, Schumann and Bral ms 
I with pianoforte accompaniment are the lineal 
I descendants of Howland’s Ayre with lute 
I accorapanimciit. 

1 Howland’s first book consists of songs of a 
i fairly simple design, each musical phrase follow- 
I ing the. verbal outline with scarcely any repeti- 
1 tion and very little contrapuntal development ; 

; but the songs are characterised by great beauty 
j of melodic material, a singular fitness in 
matching the words with music, and a great 
I freedom and variety of rhythmic treatment. 
Some of the melodies may be founded on 
traditional folk-songs, as is certainly the case 
with ‘ Now O now 1 needs must part,’ the 
melody of which was known as ‘ the frog 
galliard.’ Perhaps the earliest known instance 
of transferring from the voic;e to the accompani- 
ment the chief melodic interest in the course 
of a song is to be found in ‘ Can she excuse my 
wrongs ? ’ where for several bars the voice is 
confined to a single note while the lute plays 
the traditional melody of tlie song ‘ Shall I go 
walk the woods so wild ? ’ 

The opening songs of Howland’s second book 
show a wonderful advance in the art of song 
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writing ; in these the conventional sqnare-set 
design is almost entirely abandoned, while the c 
independent importance of the lute accompani- b 
ment is developed in a manner that was c 
brought to perfection two centuries later by ( 
Schubert. In this connexion the acoompani- - 
ment of ‘ Sorrow stay * is an astonishing piece g 
of work when it is realised that nothing of the < 
kind had previously been attempted and that < 
the resources of the lute are so very limited. ] 
* I saw my lady weep ’ and the famous ‘ La- j 
ohrimae ’ (‘ Flow, my tears ’) are superb songs. 
These three songs have no alternative arrange- ( 
ment for four voices. The third and fourth i 
books contain examples both of the simple * 
and straightforward design of song which relies 
almost entirely on beauty of melody and < 
phrasing, and also of the freer and more ela- j 
borate type with an important accompaniment. < 
In the third book is the exquisite ‘ Weep you > 
no more, sad fountains,’ and the scarcely less * 
beautiful ‘ Flow not so fast, ye fountains.’ In 
the fourth book there are three songs in which 
the accompaniment is written for a treble and 
bass viol in addition to the lute ; the treble viol 
part is wholly independent of the lute as regards 
melodic material. The most remarkable of these 
three songs is * In silent night * in which the 
harmonic treatment is very daring and original. 

The three songs published by his son Robert \ 
are of very unconventional character, and some 
of the harmonic effects are startling even to 
modern ears. Enough has been said to show 
that Lowland was not only the greatest of the 
English lutenist school, but that he stands 
among, perhaps, the first half-dozen of the 
world’s song- writers. E. H. r. 

(2) Robert (b. circa 1686; d. 1641), son of 
the foregoing, lutenist, was born before his 
father left England (1598) to settle in Denmark. 
His godfather was Sir Robert Sidney, and 
during his father’s absence he was educated at 
the partial cost of Sir Thomas Monson, to 
whom he dedicated his first work ‘ Varietie of 
Lute Lessons,’ which appeared in 1610. In 
the same year he edited 

‘ A MufltcaJl Banauei : Pumisbed with varietie of delicious Ayres, 
collected out ot tne best Authors in English, French, Spanish and 
Italian,’ 

dedicated to his godfather. On Apr. 26, 1626, 
he was appointed one of the lutenists to Charles 
I., in the place of his father, with 20d. a day 
wages, and £16 : 2 : 6 for livery, payment to 
begin * from the death of his said father ’ (see 
above). On Oct. 1 1 of the same year he obtained 
a licence to be married at St. Faith’s to Jane 
Smalley ; at this time he was living in the parish 
of St. Anne's, Blackfriars. His name is said to 
occur in a list of Musicians for the Waytes in 1641, 
in which year he died, his place as ‘ musician for 
the lutes and voices ’ being filled on Dec. 1 by 
J ohn Mcrcure. A lute-piece by Robert Dowland 
was printed in Fuhrmann’s ‘Testudo Gallo- 
Germanioa ’ (Nuremberg, 1616). w. B. 8. 


DOYAQtJE, Manuel J. (h, Salamanca, 1766; 
d. there, 1842), a Spanish church musician, the 
son of a silversmith, who wsrs successively a 
choir-boy in the cathedral, maestro de capilla 
(1789), and professor of music at the University 
— the last to hold that appointment, which was 
suppressed after his death. In 1817 he con- 
ducted a Te Deum in Madrid for the Queen’s 
confinement, and in 1831 became maestro 
honorario at the Conservatoire. His works 
include : 

3 IfiigntftcatB, 0 Lamentations, 3 Misereres, Masses uixl Ves^iers 
(MSS. Capilla Real. Madrid . and 4 works in the Blbl. Municipal, 
Madrid (Ubii^rhi collection). Kaluva printed a Hymn to Santiago 
for 5 volcea ; the MS. of a Magnificat for 8 voices was buried with 

J. B. T. 

DRAESEKE, Felix, August Bernhard 
(6. Coburg, Oct. 7, 1836; d, Feb. 26, 1913), a 
gifted and highly cultivated, though somewhat 
eccentric, composer and writer upon musical 
subjects, disciple of Liszt at Weimar, and one 
of that circle of musicians who were known 
as ‘ die ncudeutsche Schulo,’ and* amongst 
whom wore Hans von Billow, Peter Cornelius, 
Carl Klindworth and Carl Tausig. Draeseko 
was at first a pupil of the Leipzig Conserva- 
torium, and on leaving Weimar settled at 
Dresden, and subsequently at Lausanne, as 
teacher of the pianoforte and harmony, from 
1864-74, with one year’s intermission, when, 
in 1868, Von Billow called him to Munich as 
a master of the new Conservatorium. After 
residing some time at Genova, he settled in 
Dresden in 1876, and in 1884 succeeded Wiillner 
as teacher of composition in the Conserva- 
torium. He received the title of professor in 
1892 and of Hofrath in 1898. Draeseke pub- 
lished a number of pianoforte pieces, remark- 
able for harmonic and rhythmic subtleties ; 
‘ Fantasiestiicke in Walzerform,’ op. 3 ; ‘ Deux 
valses de concert,’ op. 4 ; a fine Sonata in E 
major, op. 6 ; several pieces for piano and 
violoncello ; some vocal compositions. Ho 
wrote the libretto for his first opera. Of his 
literary labours, the elaborate analysis of 
Liszt’s ‘ Po^mes symphoniques ’ in Brendel’s 
Anregungeuy and the essay on Peter Cornelius, 
in Die neue Zeitschrift fiir Musiky as well as the 
treatises, Anweisung zum kungstgerechten Modu- 
lieren (1876), Beseitigung des TritonuSy and Der 
gebundent Styl (1903) are valuable. His com- 
positions include : 

Four svmphonlM, opp. 12, 20 and 40, and one in E minor (1912). 
a serenade, op. 49, overtures * Das Leben ein Traum,’ ' Fenthesllea 
and ‘ Jubelouvertfire,’ concertos for violin, violoncello and piano ; 
3 string quartets, a string quintet, a Bequlem, Adventlied, and the 
Easter scene from Fau$t, a trilogy of oratorios, ' Cbrlstus/ as well 
as the operas ’ Qudrun ' (1884) and * Herrat ’ (1892). 

DRAG, the name given to a certain kind of 
stroke used in the side-drum. (See Drum (3).) 

DRAGHl, (1) Antonio (6. Ferrara, 1635 ; 
d, Vienna, Jan. 18, 1700 1), Kapellmeister to the 
court of Vienna. In 1674 he was invited to 

> Varlons mistakes have been made about the yeat*of his death. 
Waltber’s Ltxicon speaks of him as alivs in 1708, and F4tls. followed 
bv most modem biographers, says he went baok to Ferrara and died 
tberelnl707; butMldouhtsarasstatrsiiby there^^terof deatbi 
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Vienna as Hoftheater Intendant to the Em- 
peror Leopold I. and Kapellmeister to the 
Empress Eleonore, and in 1682 took up his 
abode there for life. He was a gifted dramatic 
composer, and most prolific, as may be seen by 
the list of his works performed at the court 
during thirty-eight years, amounting to no less 
than 67 operas, 116 festo teatrali and seren- 
ades, and 37 oratorios, besides hymns and 
cantatas, etc. (See Kdchel’s Life of Fux.) 
Some of his carnival operas have been several 
times revived. The scores of most of his works 
are in the imperial library, and some in the 
archives of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 
His librettos, some of them illustrated, were 
printed in the imperial press by Cosmorow, and 
have nearly all been preserved. Occasionally 
he wrote librettos, which were set by other com- 
posers, Ziani, Bertali, and even the Emperor 
Leopold, who composed the complete opera 
‘ Apollo deluso * (1669), and airs for others. A 
son of his, (2) Carlo (d. May 2, 1711), was 
Hof-scholar in 1688 and Hof-organist in 1698. 

c. r. p. 

Bibl.— Max Nrwuadh. Antonio Draghi. H.t. M.W. 1. (1913). 
pp. 104>9‘i. 

DRAGHI, Giovanni Baptist a, was an 
Italian musician who settled in London in the 
middle of the 17th century, and who, during his 
long residence in this country, so completely 
adopted the English stylo of composition that 
he must be regarded as in ellect an English com- 
poser. It has been conjectured that he was a 
brother of Antonio Draghi. The earliest notice 
of him is found in Pepys’s Diary, under date 
of Feb. 12, 1667. The diarist there mentions 
having heard him (at Lord Brouncker’s house) 
sing through an act of an Italian opera which 
he had writt-en and composed at the instance 
of Thomas KiJligrew, who had an intention of 
occasionally introducing such entertainments 
at his theatre. Pepys expresses in strong 
terms his admiration of the composition. It 
is extremely doubtful whether this opera was 
ever produced. Draghi, however, lived to 
witness the introduction into this country of 
the Italian opera at the commencement of the 
following century. He excelled as a player on 
the harpsichord, for which instrument ho com- 
posed and published in England many lessons. 
He was music-master to Queen Anne, and prob- 
ably also to her elder sister. Queen Mary. On 
the death of Locke in 1677 Draghi succeeded 
him as organist to Catherine of Braganza, wife 
of Charles II. In 1687, for the celebration of 
St. Cecilia’s Day, he composed music for 
Dryden’s fine ode beginning ‘ From Harmony, 
from heavenly Harmony.* In 1706 he con- 
tributed part of the music to D’Urfey’s comic 
opera, ‘ Wonders in the Sun ; or, the Kingdom 
of the Birds,’ produced at the Queen’s Theatre in 
the Haymarket. Many songs by him are found 
in the collections of the period. w. h. h. 


DRAGONETTI, Domenico (6. Venice, 
Apr. 7, 1763 ; d. London, Apr. 16, 1846), one 
of the greatest known players on the double- 
bass. 

As a boy he showed remarkable talent for 
music, teaching himself the guitar and violin, 
which, however, ho soon exchanged for his 
own special instrument. On this he quickly 
outstripped his master Berini, and was ad- 
mitted to the orchestra of the * Opera buffa ’ 
at 13, and a year later to the * Opera seria ’ 
at San Benedetto, and to all performances 
of importance. In his 18th year he was 
appointed to the post in the choir of St. Mark’s, 
hitherto occupied by his master, who himself 
persuaded him to accept it. He had now 
attained to such perfection that nothing was 
too hard for him ; he composed sonatas, con- 
certos and capriccios for his instrument, and 
frequently played upon it the violoncello part 
in string quartets. At Vicenza he played in 
I the opera orchestra, and while there was fortu- 
l nate enough to discover the marvellous double- 
bass, with which he never again parted, 
although often tempted by large offers of 
money. This instrument belonged to the con- 
vent of S. Pietro, and was made by Gasparo 
di Sal6, master of the Amati. He tested its 
powers on the monks of 8. (hustina at Padua, 
by imitating a thunderstorm and bringing 
them out of their cells in the dead of night. 
Meantime his fame had spread beyond Italy, 
and he was offered an engagement at the 
Imperial Opera in St. Petersburg, upon which 
the Procurators of St. Mark’s immediately 
raised his salary. Shortly after, however, he 
obtained a year’s leave of absence, having been 
persuaded by Banti and Pacchiorotti to accept 
an invitation to London, where he arrived in 
1794, and was immediately engaged for the 
opera, and for the concerts at the King’s 
Theatre. He made his first appearance on 
Dec. 20, and gave a benefit concert on May 8, 
1796, when ho was assisted by Banti, Viotti, 
the harpist Lo Fournier, Harrington, Monzani, 
Holmes, and the brothers Lcander, French- 
horn players. The force and expression of his 
playing and his power of reading at sight 
excited universal astonishment, and he was at 
once invited to take part in all the great pro 
vincial performances. Henceforth he becamt 
the inseparable companion of the violoncellist 
Lindloy ; for fifty-two years they played at the 
same (iesk at the opera, the Ancient Concerts, 
the Philharmonic, the Provincial Festivals, 
etc., and their execution of Corelli's sonatas in 
particular was an unfailing attraction. Great 
as was Dragonetti’s power of overcoming 
difficulties, it was his extraordinary tone, and 
the taste, judgment and steadiness of his per- 
formance, that characterised him and made 
him so indispensable to the orchestra. 

Soon alter Dragonetti’s arrival in London he 
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met Haydn, with whom he became intimate. 
On hia way to Italy in 1798 Dragonetti visited 
the great master in Vienna, and was much 
delighted with the score of the ‘ Creation,’ just 
completed. In 1808 and 1809 he was again in 
Vienna, but from caprice w'ould play before no 
one but the family of Prince Starhomberg. 
in whose palace ho lived, and whose wife often 
accompanied him on the piano. Here ho made 
the acquaintance of Beethoven, and also that 
of Secliter, afterwards court organist, a sound 
musician, who was teaching the porter’s chil- 
iren, and whom Dragonetti requested to put 
a pianoforte accompaniment to his concertos. 
To him be played unasked, though he locked 
up his instrument because the Starhembergs 
invited some of the nobility to their soirees. 
His silence was perhaps partly caused by his 
fear of Napoleon, who w'as then in occupation 
jf Vienna, and who wished to take him by force 
to Paris. With Sochter ho corresponded all 
his life, and remembered him in his will. In 
Aug. 1845, when 82 years old, he headed the 
double-basses (13 in number) at the Beethoven 
Festival at Bonn ; and Berlioz, in his Soirees 
de Vorchestre, writes that ho had seldom heard 
the scherzo in C minor Symphony played with 
so much vigour and finish. Thus, in his old 
ago, he rendered homage to the great master, of 
whose friendship he was rerninck'd on his death- 
bed. Shortly before his end, when surrounded 
by Count Pepoli, Pigott, Tolbecque and V. 
Novcllo, he received a visit from Stumpff, the 
well-known harp- maker, who, as Dragonetti 
held out his great hand covered with callosities 
and unnaturally spread from constant playing, 
said with emotion, ‘ This is the hand which 
Beethoven our grout friend, whose spirit now 
dwells in purer regions, bade me press.’ He 
died in his own house in I-ieicester Square, and 
was buried on Apr. 24 in the liornan Catholk? 
chapel at Moorfields. His remains were re- 
interred in the Roman Catholic cemetery, 
Wembley Park, in 1899, after the demolition 
of the chapel at Moorfields. 

Many solos for double-bass are in MSS. in the 
British Museum ; and a curious arrangement 
of the pedal parts of Bach’s organ fugues was 
in the possession of F. G. Edwards. It is not 
generally known that he wrote for the voice, 
but three canzonets with Italian words, written 
during his stay in Vienna, still exist in a collec- 
tion of * XXXIV Canzonette o Romanze,’ by 
various composers, and dedicated to the Arch- 
duke Rudolph, Beethoven’s friend and pupil. 
He was a great collector of pictures, engravings, 
musical instruments and music, and left to 
the British Museum alone 182 volumes of scores 
of classical operas. Many music books, given 
or left by him to Vincent Novello, were pre- 
sented by the latter to the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. Some which came into the hands 
of Ouseley are now at St. Michael’s, Tenbury. 


His eccentricities were many and curious. He 
was an inveterate snufl-taker, and had a perfect 
gallery of snuff-boxes. Among his treasures 
were found a quantity of curiously dressed 
dolls, with which he used to play like a child, 
taking a selection of them with him to the 
musical festivals, especially a black one which 
he called his wife. His dog Carlo alw^ays 
accompanied him in the orchestra. The most 
curious tiling about him w'as his speech, a 
mixture of his native Bergaraese dialect with 
bad French, and worse English. He was a 
man of kindly temper and a warm friend, 
though in money matters very close. His 
picture, * II Patriarca dei Contrahassi,’ was 
published by Thierry, after a half-length taken 
in crayons by Salabert, of London. His 
precious instrument, his companion for nearly 
sixty years, he bequeathed to the ‘ Vestry of 
the Patriarchal Church of St. Mark at Venice,’ 

C. F. p. 

DRAGONI, Giovanni Andrea (6. Mcndola, 
c. 1540; d. Rome, 1598), yiupil of Palestrina; 
from 1576 maestro di cappella at St. John 
Lateral!. His compositions, published at 
Venice between 1575 and 1588, consisted of 

3 books of madrigals, 5 v., 1 book of madrigals, 

4 V., 1 book of madrigals, 6 v., 1 villanelle, 

5 V., 1 book of motets, 5 v., the last published 

at Rome, 1000. Some church compositions 
are contained in collective volumes. (See 
Q .- L .) E. V. d. s. 

DRAUD (Drafdius), Georg (6. Davern- 
heira, Hesse, Jan. 9, 1573 ; d. Butzbach, 1630), 
fled to Butzbach to escape the horrors of war. 
He ■w'as preacher suijcessively at Grosskabern, 
Ortenberg and Davernheim, and a famous 
bibliographer who published the following 
works, which are particularly valuable for 
musical bibliography : Bibliotheca classica 
(1011 and 1625) ; Bibliotheca exotica (1625) ; 
Bibliotheca librorum Gennanicorum classica 
(1625). Unfortunately his translation of non- 
Latin titles of books into Latin detracts some 
what from their value ; yet for a long period 
they formed the chief source of information for 
all biographers. e. v. d. s. 

DREAM OF GERONTIUS, THE, oratorio, 
in two parts, set to a great part of Cardinal 
Newman’s poem, by Elgar (op. 38). Produced 
Birmingham Festival, Oct. 3, 1900. Trans- 
lated into German by Julius Buths, Nieder- 
rheinische Fest, Diissoldorf, May 1902. M. 

DRECHSLER, Josef (6. Vlachovo, Brezi, 
Bohemia, May 26, 1782 ; d. Feb. 27, 1852), 
composer and teacher, received his first instruc- 
tion from his father, schoolmaster in his native 
place. After various alternations of place and 
pursuit, he studied music and law at Prague : 
in 1807 found himself at Vienna, but it was not 
till 1810 that he obtained employment as 
chorus^master at the court opera. This was 
i followed in 1812 by a place as ‘ Kapellmeister 
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adjunct,’ then by an organist’s post at the 
Servite Church ; in 1816 he opened a music 
school, and gradually won his way upwards, 
till in 1822 he was chief Kapellmeister at the 
theatre in the Leopoldstadt. On Gansbacher’s 
death in 1844 he became Kapellmeister at St. 
Stephen’s, a post which he retained till his 
death. He left behind him books of instruc- 
tion for the organ, harmony, thorough-bass, 
and the art of preluding, with a now edition of 
Pleyel’s Clavier-school ; 1 6 masses and a 

Requiem ; 24 smaller pieces of choral music ; 
6 operas ; 26 shorter dramatic pieces (Sing- 
spiele) and pantomimes ; 3 cantatas, and a 
host of airs, sonatas, fugues, quartets, etc. 

a. 

DRECHSLER, Karl (6. Kamenz, Saxony, 
May 27, 1800; d. Dresden, Dec. 1, 1873), a 
great violoncello-player. Ho entered the court 
band at Dessau in 1820, and in 1824 put him- 
self under Dotzauer at Dresden. In 1826 ho 
received a permanent appointment as leader of 
the band at Dessau. Before then he had visited 
England, and played with much success. Ho 
shone equally in quartets, solos and the orches- 
tra, with a full tone, good intonation and cx- 
oellent taste. Drechsler was the master of 
Cossraann, Griitzmacher and A. Lindner. He 
retired in 1871. o. 

DREHER, a name given in Austria and 
Bavaria to a dance very similar to the Landler. 
The name, which is descriptive of the dance, is 
derived from the verb drehen, ‘ to twirl.’ Suites 
of Drehers are said to be in existence, but dance, 
music and name arc now alike obsolete. E. p. 

DREHLEIER, the German name for 
Hurdy-gurdy { q . v ,). 

DREl PlN'rOS, DIE, oi)eratic fragment by 
Weber (written c. 1821), the libretto rearranged 
by the composer’s grandson, Carl von Weber, 
the music completed by Gustav Mahler from 
W'eber’s sketches. Produced Leipzig, Jan. 20, 
1888. 

DRESDEN. Opera. — The centre of musical 
life in Dresden is the State (formerly Royal) 
Opera of Saxony. Its traditions down to the 
early years of the 10th century were those of the 
Italian school, though the movement for reform 
had begun with the influence of Gluck after the 
production of the ‘ Orfoo ’ in 1763. The re- 
organisation on the lines of German opera was 
undertaken in 1816 when C. M. von Weber was 
summoned from Prague to Dresden. The State 
opera-house was built in 1837-41 from the plans 
by Gottfried Semper. It was burnt down in 
1869, but rebuilt from the old plans by Manfred 
Semper, and was reopened in 1878. It has 
been remodelled within and the stage mechan- 
ism has boon modernised, but it is otherwise 
unaltered. Among ite directors have been 
C. M. von Weber, Richard Wagner, E. von 
Schuch and Fritz Reimer. The present 
director (1926) is Fritz Busch, who came to 


Dresden from Stuttgart in 1922. The per- 
manent staff of the oiX)ra consists of 40 per- 
formers and a choir. The orchestral staff of 
the Staatskapelle numbers 125. The Dresden 
opera-house has a record as a pioneer in new 
productions comparable to that of Weimar. 
The first production of ‘ Rienzi ’ took place on 
Oct. 20, 1843, and ‘ Tannhauser ’ on Ocit. 19, 
1846. The association of Richard Strauss with 
the Dresden opera-house lasted from 1901, when 
* Feuersnot ’ was first produced, down to the 
production of ‘ Intermezzo ’ in 1924, works first 
performed including ‘ Salome ’ (Dec. 9, 1905), 
‘ Elektra ’ (Jan. 25, 1909), and ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ 
(Jan. 26, 1911). 

The Dresdner Staatskapelle, the principal 
orchestra, has an unbrokcui history dating back 
to 1548, when it was founded by the Elector 
Moritz von Torgau. It counts as one of the 
finest in Germany and owes its development 
mainly to von Schuch, who directed it from 
1877-1916. Among its instrumentalists have 
been Quantz, the flautist who taught Frederick 
the Great, the violinists Rappoldi and Henri 
Petri and the harpist Alfred Kastnor. Fnder 
Busch the orchestra has led the way with the 
performance of modern music, and of lat-(>! years 
it has co- 0 })erated occasionally with the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music. 
Other concert orchestras in Dresden are the 
Dresdner Philharmonie (director : Professor 
J. G. Mraezek) ; the Philharmonischos Or- 
chester (directors : Eduard Moricko and I. 
Dobrowen) and the Kapclle Fereis. There are 
numerous orchestral associations and student 
orchestras. 

Chamber and Choral Music. — The princi- 
pal chamber music organisation is the Dresdner 
Strcichquartctt, well known throughout Ger- 
many. The chief choral society (of which 
altogether there an^ over a hundred in Dresden) 
is the Singakademic (director : Dr. H. Knoll), 
founded in 1848. The first Singverein on 
record in Dresden W'as in existence in 1802. 
Choral concerts are a feature in Dresden’s 
musical fife. They are usually ludd in one or 
other of the throe great Dresdtm churches, the 
Drcikonigskirche (holds 3000 persons), Frauen- 
kirche (5000), Kreuzkircho (3000). The larger 
concert halls are the Gew^t'Tbfdiaus (large hall, 
2300; small hall, 300), Volkswohlsaal (1900), 
Musenhaus (650), Kunstlerhaus (600), Kauf- 
mannschaft (largo hall, 600 : small hall, 200). 

Education. — As a teaching centre Dresden 
has an almost world -wide fame. Robert Schu- 
mann taught in Dresden in 1844; there is a 
tablet to his memory on the house No. 74 
Reitbahnstrasse. The oldest educational in 
stitiition is the Kapellknabeninstitut fur die 
Katholische Kirche. The present director is 
Karl M. Pembaur. The Royal Conservatory of 
Music was founded in 1856 by Trostler and 
later taken over by F. Pudor. It has of 
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opera school and an instrumental school. 
Among the leading institutions in Dresden are 
the Konservatorium ftir Musik und Theater, 
with preparatory sohool; the Dresden Music 
School ; the Pfedagogium der Tonkunst, the 
orchestra school of the Staatskapelle, and 
numerous private music schools. Dresden 
remains the loading centre for the teaching of 
voice production in Germany and has of recent 
years added to its other activities the study of 
Eurythmics according to the method of 
Jaques-Dalcrozk (g.r.). The school is in the 
garden city of Hellerau, a suburb of Dresden. 

H. o. D. 

DRESSLER, Ernst Christoph (6. Greussen, 
Thuringia, 1734; d. Cassel, Ai>r. 6, 1779), studied 
(c. 1751) at Halle, Jena and Leipzig ; went 
to Bayreuth to study singing under Signora 
Turcotti ; became a member of the court chapel 
and chamber-secretary ; and held a similar posi- I 
tion at the court of Gotha about 1763. In 1767 
he was Kapellmeister of Prince Fiirstenberg at 
Wetzlar; went as opera singer to Vienna in 1771; 
and finally to Cassel. He wrote a number of 
songs, as well as Fragmenie einiger Qedanken dea 
musikalischen Ziischauera, etc. (1767) ; 6'e- 
dunkendie V orstellung der Alceste , . . betreffend 
(1774) ; Theaterschule fur die Deutschen (1777). 

E. V. d. s. 

DRESSLER, Gallus (6. Nebra a/d Un- 
strut, Oct. 16, 1533), was teacher at the 
Magdeburg ‘ gymnasium * (college), 1559 ; 
cantor, 1563 ; deacon at St. Nicolas at Zerbst, 
1577, where he married for the second time 
(Riemann), Eitner questions the latter date, 
as Dressier still calls himself cantor at Magde- 
burg in 1580. He was a church composer of 
great merit, a long list of whose sacred and 
secular compositions appears in Q.-L. Seven- 
teen of his motets have been republished by 
Eitner. 

DREXEL {d. 1801), Kapellmeister at Augs- 
burg Cathedral. Schubart calls him ‘ the best 
Nuremberg organist and pupil of J. S. Bach. 
He understood the registers thoroughly, and 
his writing for the instrument was inspired. 
His fugues had melodious-flowing subjects and 
were pleasant to listen to.’ He wrote also 
some church compositions which prove him a 
master of counterpoint, A few of his composi- 
tions, 2 masses, Miserere, Stabat Mater, etc., 
are enumerated in Q.-L, e. v. d. s. 

DREYER, Johann Melchior (c, 1784), 
church composer. On his ‘ Missae VI.,’ op. 6, 
published at Augsburg in 1792, he calls himself 
organist and director of music at Ellwangen. 
He wrote 5 books of 6 masses each, '^h 
orchestra; also ‘Die deutsche Mess ... in der 
rom. Kath. Kirche . . . mit neuen Melodien ’ ; 
2nd ed., Augsburg, 1816. Apart fpom a large 
number of church compositions he wrote 
sonatas for PF., oboe and organ, (See Q,-L,) 

s. V. d. & 


DREYSCHOCK, (1) Alexander (6. 
Caslau, Bohemia, Oct. 15, 1818 ; d, Venice^ 
Apr. 1, 1869), a pianist of great executive attain* 
mont. J. B. Cramer, who in his old days heard 
him at Paris, exclaimed : * The man has no left 
hand ! here are two right hands 1 ’ Dreyschock 
played his own pieces principally, though his 
repertory included many classical works, which 
ho gave with faultless precision, but in a manner 
cold and essentially prosaic. In early youth 
he was a pupil of Tomasek at Prague. He 
began his travels in 1838, and continued them 
with little interruption for twenty years. Up 
to 1848, from which year the golden time for 
itinerant virtuosi began to decline, Dreyschock 
gathered applause, reputation, decorations and 
money in plenty, from one end of Europe to the 
other. In 1862 he was called to the professor- 
ship of the pianoforte at the Consorvatorium 
of St. Petersburg, and was at the same time 
chosen direc;tor of the Imperial school for 
theatrical music, and appointed court pianist. 
Unable to support the Russian climate, he was 
sent to Italy in 1868, and died in Venice. His 
body was buried at Prague in accordance with 
the desires of his family. Dreyschock’s publica- 
tions consist chiefly of ‘ salon music.’ A sonata, 
a rondo with orchestra, a string quartet, and an 
overture for orchestra had no lasting success. 

E. D. 

(2) Raimund (5. 2ak, Aug, 30, 1824 ; 
d. Leipzig, Feb. 6, 1869), brother of the above, 
was professor of violin at the Conservatoire at 
Leipzig, and leader of the famous Gewandhaus 
orchestra. r. n. 

DRIEBERG, Friedrich von (6. Charlotten- 
burg, Dec. 10, 1780 ; d. there. May 21, 1856). 
He entered the army in 1794, but left it in 
1804 and went to Paris, where he studied 
music and composition under Cherubini and 
Spontini. He was in Vienna in 1810, but 
returned after the death of his father to attend 
to his estate near Neu Ruppin. In 1812 he 
produced his opera ‘ Don Tancagno * at Berlin, 
which met with success and was followed by 
others, of which ‘Der Sanger und der Schneider* 
was performed for a long time. From 1816 
he occupied himself chiefly with the music of 
the ancient Greeks, about which he wrote a 
number of books ; but though he was both 
learned and clever, he lacked the power of con- 
centration and thoroughness to ensure success 
for works of this nature. He also wrote a book 
on the art of composition, published in 1858. 
(See list of works in Q.-L.) B. v. d. s. 

DRONE, (1) a name given to the three lower 
pipes of the bagpipe, which each emit only a 
single tone. They are distinguished from the 
Chauntbr, which has the power of producing 
a melodious succession of notes. (See Bagpipe.) 

The term has hence been transferred to a 
continuous or pedal bass in a composition. 

W. &. 8. 
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\t) A bowed monochord known aa the Drone 
or Bladder and string, was in use in England 
by wandering minstrels until a century ago 
and, as the Bumbass or Basse de Flandres, 
is still to be found on the Continent. It was 
employed as a rhythmic accompaniment to 
song and dance, but claims no descent from the 
true Musical Bow { q . v ,), A coarse gut string 
was attached at both ends to a long pole or 
stick and stretched over a bladder, a can, or a 
wooden box, which served as a bridge and 
resonator. It was played with a short horse- 
hair bow plentifully rosined. Jewett (Ballads 
and Songs of Derbyshire) gives an illustration 
of ‘ Singing Sam ’ (1760) using this instrument. 
(See also Humstrum.) f. w. g. 

DROUET, Louis FBANgois Philippb 
(6. Amsterdam, 1792 ; d. Berne, Sept. 30, 1873), 
one of the most eminent of flute-players. At 
7 years old he played at the Conservatoire and 
the Opera-house, Paris. From 1807-10 he was 
teacher to King Louis of Holland, and claims 
to have put ‘ Partant pour la Syrie ’ into shape 
for Queen Hortense. His serious study of the 
flute began in 1807, after an extraordinary 
success which he achieved at a con(}ert of 
Rode’s in Amsterdam. In 1811 ho was ap- 
pointed solo flute to Napoleon I., a post which 
he retained after the Restoration. He settled 
in London and established a flute factory which 
existed from 1815-19. He appeared at the 
Philharmonic, Mar. 26, 1816, and this was 
probably the beginning of a lengthened tour, 
during which he resided for some time at Naifles 
and The Hague. He played again at the Phil- 
harmonic, May 17, 1830. From 1836-64 he 
was Hofkapellmeister at Coburg, after which 
he visited America. After his return he lived 
at Gotha and Frankfort. Drouet was emi- 
nently a flute-player, not remarkable for tone, 
but with extraordinary skill in rapid passages 
and in double-tongueing. Ho left some 160 
works of all kinds, admirably written for the 
flute, and greatly esteemed by players, but of 
little account as music (Feiis). 

DRUM, a percussion instrument of varying 
pattern which may be defined as a skin stretched 
on a frame or vessel of wood, metal or earthen- 
ware. The Tambourine, which technically falls 
under this definition, is described under its own 
heading. (%qq PLATE XXIV.) 

[\) Kettledrums (Fr. timbales % Ger. 
Pauken; Ital. timpani) are the only drums 
which produce musical sounds. A skin is 
stretched across a basin-shaped shell of copper 
or alloy ; strained upon a wooden hoop, it is 
held in place by a circular iron ring which, by 
means of screws, usually from six to eight in 
number, can be tightened or slackened. Any 
note within the resounding capacity of the shell 
can thus be secured. The sounds are produced 
by drum-sticks, made of cane with padded 
ends of felt. Special effects have been made, 


such as the use of side-drum sticks, or two 
coins, while the placing of one drum-stick on 
the drum head and hitting it with the other to 
produce single pp notes, may be mentioned. 
Sticks with heads of sponge instead of felt are 
also effective for pp notes. 

Kettledrums were formerly used only in pairs, 

a high drum giving the range 


and a (larger) low drum 

~ js ' 

Owing doubtless to the fact that they only 
played the tonic and dominant notes of the key 
of the movement, they were treated in old 
scores as transposing instruments in the key 
of C, the parts being written in the bass clef 
with an indication as to what the tuning should 
be. For long now, however, it has been cus- 
tomary to write the actual notes required, the 
tuning being given at the beginning of the 
movement and changes duly recorded as they 
occur. Moreover, since Beethoven’s day any 
pair of notes is freely used. Beethoven was 
the first to tune drums at an interval of a 
diminished fifth (A, E flat) in ‘ Fidelio,’ a niino& 
sixth (A, F) in the 7th Symphony, and an 
octave in the 8th and 9th Symphonies. 

The addition of a third kettledrum into the 
orchestra (Berlioz says it took seventy years to 
achieve this) has further revolutionised the 
value of the instrument, and for general use 
this number has become normal. Composers, 
however, have not hesitated to employ more 
from time to time. There is of course the 
famous example of Berlioz in his ‘ Requiem.' 
The four and more used by Meyerbeer, ‘ Robert 
le Diable,* Spohr, ‘ Calvary,’ Strauss, ‘ Bur- 
leske,’ Schonberg, ‘ Gurrelieder,’ Stravinsky, 
‘ Le Sacre du printemps,* and Arthur Bliss, 
‘ Colour Symphony,* may also be mentioned. 

The usual compass of the three normal drums 

is as follows; high drum above 


is possible ; middle drum 
drum Sz 


j; low 


Gustav Mahler, it may be noted, takes the 
low drum down to D in his 9th Symphonv. 

A small high drum has been used by Rimsky- 
Korsakov in his * Mlada ’ on which the note 



is obtained. 


Stravinsky requires 




in his * Le Sacre du printemps.’ 


The effects obtained from kettledrums are 
of two kinds, single notes and the roll. The 
latter is indicated by the sign * tr * and a wavy 
line showing how long the roll con- 

tinues. If over several bars, the notes must be 
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tied, so that the first beats of each succeeding 
bar will not be accented 

The drums have been muted, or muffled, by 
placing a cloth over the drum head. Examples 
of this efiect occur in the finale of Mozart’s 
‘Die Zauberfloto, “timpani coperti,”* and 
in Mahler’s Ist Symphony. See Berlioz’s 
Inatrumeniatiov . 

The tuning of drums during the course of a 
movement naturally takes some little time as 
there is more than one screw to be turned. The 
first attempt to overcome the difficulty api)ears 
to have been a patent taken out in 1837 by 
Cornelius Ward, by which a single screw affected 
the whole skin simultaneously. But the skin 
is not homogeneous and may require more 
tension in one part than in another. Later 
systems have been devised, worked by levers 
and pedals. The practical advantages of 
mechanical tuning are so obvious that if the 
resulting tone is completely satisfactory there 
could hardly be any question as to the advis- 
ability of its general adoption. Even so, how- 
ever, Forsyth in his Orchestration observes 
that the function of the drums is not to 
play scales, portamentos and melodies, and 
that their character is vividly opposed to 
chromaticism. 

The kettledrums were of Arabian origin. 
Forsyth points out that they were introduced 
into Europe towards the close of the 13th 
century and were commonly known in England 
as Nakeks iq.r.). Chaucer in The Knightes 
Tale refers to them as follows : 

‘ Vemen on foote, and knaves many oon. 

With schorte staves, as thikke as they may goon ; 

Pypes, trompes, nakera, and clariounes, 

That in the batail blewe bloody sownes.’ 

It does not appear to be known when the system 
of changing the pitch of the sound was first 
introduced. The nakers were probably used in 
the same way as the modern side-drums, with- 
out regard to any definite pitch. 

(2) Bass-dbum (Fr. grosse caisse; Ger. 
Qrosse Trommel ; Ital. gran cassa ; cassa 
grande^ or cassa — ^in old scores tamhuro grande 
or grosso) is the largest of the non-musical 
drums. It produces no note from its irregular 
vibrations, rather a sound of indefinite pitch. 
A cylindrical wooden shell, narrow in propor- 
tion to diameter, is covered at either end with 
vellum stretched over hoops with a cord and 
braces for adjustment of the tension. It is 
generally played with a single stick having a 
large felt-padded knob. For the roll effect a 
double - headed stick (Fr. iampout mailloche 
double) is sometimes used. 

Gustav Mahler has revived the Rvihe^ a sort 
of birch-rod or broom, in his 2nd Symphony, 
such as Mozart used in ‘ II seraglio.* The part 
for the bass-drum is generally written on the 
bass clef, the C on the second space being used 
for the indication of the sounds required. For 


the association of the bass-drum with the 
C 3 anbals see Cymbals. 

The bass-drum is also made in another form, 
known as a gong-drum, having only one head ; 
in fact being similar in design to a largo tam- 
bourine. It is inferior in quality of tone to 
the ordinary bass-drum, but is convenient in 
orchestras where space is scarce. 

(3) Side-drum (Fr. tambour militaire, caisse 
claire ; Ger. Kleine Trommel ; Ital. tamburo 
militare), the smallest of the orchestral drums, 
is a brass cylinder w'ith a skin or head at each 
end whose tension is controlled by a cord and 
braces as in the bass-drum, or by brass rods 
and screws. Across the lower head several 
cords of catgut, called snares, are stretched 
which rattle against it at every stroke. They 
give the instrument its peculiar quality and 
brilliance. The roll on the side -drum (nick- 
named ‘ Daddy-Mammy ’) is peculiar in being 
obtained by alternately striking tux) blows with 
the left hand and tux) with the right. Single 
notes are made effective by means of the ‘ flam,* 

which is really two strokes in the rhythm, J" ^ 
* open * when the first note, and ‘ closed * 

when the second note, is on the accented beat. 
The * drag ’ is another technical device for 
securing an effective single note, consisting of 
a little flourish before the accent such as 



Military associations naturally lena 


to limit the appropriate use of the side-drum. 
It is notably j)r()minent in Strauss’s ‘ Ein 
Ileldenleben.* The part is usually written for 
on the treble clef, the note C, third space, being 
used. 


The side-drum can be muffled by means of 
loosening the snares and wrapping a piece of 
cloth round them, or by making them very 
slack. The continuous muffled roll played dur- 
ing the whole of the Dead March in * Saul ’ in 
the military band arrangement is an impressive 
and unforgettable effect. 

(4) Tenor-drum (Fr. caisse roulante ; Qer. 
W irbeltrommely RollirommeU RUhriromrnel ; Ital. 
tamburo rallante) is midway in size between 
the side-drum and bass-drum, cylindrical and 
usually made of ash wood. It has no snares 
and is used chiefly in military bands, where its 
roll replaces that of the timpani. It has been 
but seldom introduced into the orchestra ; 
Gluck used it in ‘ Iphigenie en Tauride,* and 
Wagner in ‘ Die Walkiire ’ and * Parsifal.* 

(5) Tabor (Fr. tambourin de Provence ; Ger 
Tambourin) as used in the orchestra is a long, 
narrow drum with a single snare passed across 
the vellum head on which the strokes are made- 
Bizet introduced it into his second suite, 
‘ L’Arl^sienne,* and William Wallace, who pos- 
sesses a fine specimen of the instrument, wrote 
for it in his ‘ Villon.* See also Pipe and Tabob. 


K. 0. Q. 
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DRURY LA!NR THiCATRR, opened in 1696 
under the name of the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane ; materially altered and enlarged in 1762 
and 1763 ; pulled down in the summer of 1791 ; 
the new theatre opened (for plays) Apr. 21, 
1794 ; burned Feb. 24, 1809 ; rebuilt and 
opened Oct. 10, ^ j 812. Among the eminent 
composers who have been connected with thie 
theatre must, in the first place, be mentioned 
Dr. Ame, who from the year 1738, when he 
wrote the music to Milton’s ‘ Comus,’ until 
shortly before his death in 1778, produced a 
large number of operas and operettas. In 1806 
one of Sir Henry Bishop’s first works, a panto- 
mime-ballet called ‘ Caractacus,’ was brought 
out at Drury Lane. But Bishoj), after the 
burning of the theatre in 1809, accepted an 
engagement at Covent Garden, where most of 
his operas and musical dramas were performed. 
Meanwhile foreign operas as arranged or dis- 
arranged for the English stage by Rophino 
Lacy, Tom Cooke and others, were from time to 
time performed at Drury liane ; and in 1833, 
under the direction of Alfred Bunn, some 
English versions of Italian operas w'ere pro- 
duced with the world-renowned prima donna 
Marietta Malibkan in the principal 

parts. Drury Lane was the last theatre at 
which she sang. A few years later Bunn made 
a praiseworthy but not permanently succjcssfvd 
attempt to establish English opera at this 
theatre. During this period Balfe's ‘ Bohemian 
Girl,’ ‘ Daughter of St. Mark,’ ‘ Enchantress,’ 
‘ Bondman,’ etc. ; Wallace’s ‘ Maritana ’ and 
‘ Matilda of Hungary,’ Benedict’s ‘ Crusaders ’ 
and ‘ Brides of Venic-e,’ were brought out at 
Drury T^ane, for wlvich theatre th(*y had all been 
specially written. When Her Ma jesty’s Theatre 
w’as burnt down (Dec. 6, 1807), Maplcson took 
Drury Lane for a seri(‘s of summer seasons. In 
1870 the performani’cs took place under the 
management of George Wood (of the firm of 
Cramer, Wood & (’o.), who among other new 
works produced Wagner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman ’ 
— the first of Wagner’s operas performed in 
England. Until 1877 ‘ Her Majesty’s Opera,’ 
as the establishment transferred from Her 
Majesty's Theatre was called, remained at 
Drury Lane. In 1877, however, Mapleson re- 
turned to the Hay market ; and Drury Lane 
was not used for serious operas until the German 
season of 1882 under Richter, when ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde * and ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ were given 
for the first time in London. In the spring of 
1883 Carl Rosa took Drury Lane and brought 
out Thomas’s * Esmeralda ’ and Mackenzie’s 
‘ Coloraba.’ Stanford’s ‘ Canterbury Pilgrims * 
was given in 1884, and Thomas’s ‘ Nadeshda ’ 
in 1885. The successful career of Sir Augustus 
Harris as an operatic manager began at Drury 
Lane, when in 1887 he introduced the brothera 

* This ouenlDR. for whl<*li the a-rtdress wna wrilten hy BvTon, gave 
JOoasion to the Ejected Addnsttes of Jamee aod Horace Smith. 
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de Reszke and other notable singers to Londor 
audiences. After that single season he made 
Covent Garden the centre of his operations ; 
but in 1892-93 Drury Lane was used for extra 
performances of German opera. A rogulai 
German season was given at the same theatre 
in 1896, when the Ducal Company of 8axe- 
Coburg and Gotha gave a very interesting series 
of performances of comic operas of a more oi 
less high class. Smetana’s ‘ Verkaufte Braut ’ 
was the most imi)ortant of the operas new to 
London. In the spring of 1896 a scries of per- 
formances of stock operas in English was given 
at Drury Lane before the beginning of the 
regular season at Covent Garden. In 1904 the 
Moody-M aimers Company gave a series of 
operas in English at Drury Lane. Most im- 
portant were the two seasons (1913, 1914) in 
which Sir Joseph Beecham introduced the 
Russian opera with Chaliapin at its head, 
giving at Drury Lane the first performance of 
‘ Boris Godounov * and other works. 

H. s. E., with addns. 

DRYSDALE, F. Leaemont (6. Edinburgh, 
1866 ; d. there, June 18, 1909), entered R.A.M. 
and won the Lucas prize for composition in 
1890. 

An orchestral ballad, ‘ The Spirit of the Glen * 
(1889), and an orchestral prelude, ‘ Thomas the 
Rhymer ’ (1800), were written during his st udent 
days. His overture ‘ Tam o’ Shan ter ’ obtained 
a ])rize offered by the Glasgow Society of 
Musicians, and was performed at the Crystal 
Palace, Oct. 24, 1891. On Apr. 24, 1894, his 
overture * Herondean * was produced by the 
Stock Exchange Orchestral Society ; and a 
cantata, ‘ The Kelpie,’ was given on Dec. 17 of 
the same year in Edinburgh. A musical play, 
‘ The Plague,’ was produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Edinburgh, Oct. 1896 {Brit, Mus, 
Biog.). His opera ‘ Red Spider ’ was per- 
formed at Her Majesty’s in Dundee, Nov. 1898. 
For a full list of compositions see B. M. S, A nn,, 
1920. 

DUBLIN possesses two Church of Ireland 
cathedrals, one Roman Catholic pro-cathedral, 
two large theatres capable of seating over 2000 
each, four smaller theatres, two largo Round 
Rooms (in the Rotunda and the Mansion 
House), innumerable picture-houses of varying 
sizes, but no concert hall suitable for the per- 
formance of choral and orchestral works, tlo 
long ago as Apr. 1742, at the first performance 
of Handel’s ‘ Messiah ’ for the benefit of 
Mercer’s Hospital, the ladies were ‘ requested 
not to wear their hoops, so that there might be 
more accommodation,’ and, even with this 
concession, the theatre in Fishamble Street 
(now occupied by Kennan’s iron works) only 
accommodated 700. 

The concert hall in Earlsfort Terrace, built in 
connexion with the Exhibition of 1865, is now 
incorporated with the buildings of the National 
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University, and is no longer available; the 
Antient Concert Rooms, built by the Society of 
that name (see below), now form a picture 
theatre ; the Examination Hall in Trinity 
College, where the University of Dublin Choral 
Society gives its concerts, is not a public hall ; 
the Metropolitan Hall, in the occupation of the 
Y.M.C.A,, is only available to a limited extent 
for public concerts, while the Lecture Theatre 
of the Royal Dublin Society, where the annual 
series of Chamber Music Recitals have been 
given, has since 1922 been taken over as the 
Parliament House of the Irish Free States The 
present state of affairs (1925) is that any 
concert on a large scale must be given in the 
Theatre Royal in the afternoon, but the Feis 
Oeoil {q»v,) is making a spirited attempt to 
obtain funds for a Citizens' Hall. 

Music in Dublin during the 19th century 
owed much to Joseph Robinson (q.v.). He 
founded and conducted the Antient Concerts 
Society (which built the Antient Concert 
Rooms in Great Brunswick Street) in 1834. 
Mendelssohn's * Elijah ’ was performed in Dec. 
1847. The Society came to an end in 1863, and 
in 1876 Joseph Robinson (who had in the mean- 
time conducted the Irish Academy of Music 
Choral Society) founded the Dublin Musical 
Society. Its concerts were given in the Large 
Hall in Earlsfort Terrace, the current choral 
and orchestral repertory being performed by 
a choir and orchestra of about 360, with the 
leading soloists of the day. Robinson was 
succeeded by the late Dr. Joseph Smith, who 
acted as conductor till the Society ceased to 
exist in the 'nineties. 

The Dublin Orchestral Society, founded 
in 1899 by public subscription, was an attempt 
to provide a permanent orchestra for the city. 
Under Esposito, its conductor and moving 
spirit, it continued with a band of about 70 
to give performances of all the orchestral 
masterpieces until the war put an end to its 
activities. The concerts wore given in the 
Earlsfort Terrace Hall and the Gaiety and 
Royal Theatres. An outcome of this society 
was the annual series of Sunday orchestral 
concerts given for several years by Esposito 
in the Antient Concert Rooms with a band of 
about 30 and an extensive repertory of sym- 
phonic music. 

The Dublin Oratorio Society under the 
oonductorship of Vincent O'Brien from 1906- 
1914 performed many choral and orchestral 
works, including ‘ The Dream of Gerontius ’ in 
1909. The want of a suitable hall (its jwr- 
formances were given in the Theatre Royal) 
has suspended its activities. 

The Orpheus Choral Society, founded in 
1899 by Dr. James Culwick (organist of the 
Chapel Royal) for the performance of madri- 
gals and partsongs, carried on its activities 
Hth much artistic success until the conductor's 


death in 1906. His daughter, Florence Cul< 
wick, staited in 1910 a Ladies* Choir to com* 
pete at the Feis Ceoil ; this led to the formation 
of a mixed choir in 1913, which gives an 
annual series of concerts, and in 1924, in 
conjunction with Turner Huggard’s Pembroke 
Choral Society, gave three performances of 
Granville Bantock’s choral symphony ‘ The 
Vanity of Vanities.' The Orpheus, Miss 
Culwick's Choral Society, and the Pembroke 
Choral Society, are the permanent outcome of 
effort temporarily made in connexion with the 
Feis Ceoil Choral Competitions. 

The University of Dublin Choral 
Society, familiarly known as ‘ the College 
Choral,* was founded in Nov. 1837, and was 
the outcome of informal meetings of students 
at the rooms of Hercules H. G. Mac Donnell for 
the practice of choral singing. The first con- 
ductor of the Society was Joseph Robinson, 
who was succeeded in 1847 by Sir Robert (then 
Dr.) Stewart, Dr. Charles G. Marchant, and 
Dr. George H. P. Howson. 

In 1837 the amount of printed music avail- 
able for choral use was small. The Society, 
therefore, for some time confined its studies to 
some of Handel’s best-known works, Haydn's 
‘ Creation,’ etc. In 1846, however, an im- 
portant advance was made by the performance, 
on May 23, of Mendelssohn’s music to ‘ Anti- 
gone,* which had been produced at Covent 
Garden Theatre in the pre<5eding January, and 
from that time forward the Society has per- 
formed every work of merit within its i)owers. 

For many years the old-fashioned regulations 
compelled the Society to employ only the 
choristers of the cathedrals for the treble parts 
in the chorus, and on occasions when boys* 
voices were inadequate, to give its concerts 
outside the college walls, but in 1870 per- 
mission was granted to admit ladies as 
associates, and since that time they have 
taken part in the concerts of the Society. 
In 1903 an amateur orchestra was formed ii\ 
connexion with the Society by Dr. Marchant, 
the conductor. 

The Society meets weekly for practice from 
November to June, and usually gives three 
concerts during the season in the Examination 
Hall of the college, which contains a full-length 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth and the chandelier 
of oak, carved and gilt, which formerly hung 
in the House of Commons in College Green. 

A Musical Festival was held in Dublin, 
Aug. 30 to Sept. 3, 1831, for the benefit of 
the Mendicity Association and the Sick and 
Indigent Room-keeper’s Society, Conductors, 
Sir George Smart and Ferdinand Ries. Three 
evening concerts and three morning oratorio 
performances in the Theatre Royal were given, 
as well as three grand balls in the Rotunda. 
Paganini seem^ to have been the great 
I attraction at tne concerts, and indeed to 
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have prevented the festival being a financial 
fiasco. 

The Philharmonic Society, founded in 
1826, lasted foi 40 years. In 1866 Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony was performed. Henry 
Bussell conducted, and the soloists were Miss 
Ellen Williams, Mrs. Cantwell, Gustavua Geary 
and Joseph Robinson. In June 1847 Joseph 
Joachim, and in May 1868 Anton Rubinstein, 
made their first appearances in Lublin at these 
concerts. 

The Strollers, an amateur society, 
founded in 1866 for the study of unaccom- 
panied male voice choruses, still keeps to its 
tradition. The members dine together once 
a month during the winter, when the perform- 
ing members, known as ‘ The Band,’ provide 
a programme of choruses and partsongs. A 
large number of these — German partsongs to 
which English words were written by members 
of the Strollers — are published by Augener. 

The Hibernian Catch Club, founded in 
1679-80 by the vicara-choral of St, Patrick’s and 
Christ Church Cathedrals, claims to be the oldest 
existing musical society in Europe. Monthly 
dinners are hold from December till May, to 
W'hich members may invite guests, and at 
which the vicars-choral or their substitutes 
provide the music. The existing records of 
the club date from 1740. Sir Jolin Stevenson 
{who wrote the Charter Glee which is sung at 
each meeting), was kniglited on the occasion 
of Lord Hardwicke’s visit to the club in May 
1803. The late Duke of Cambridge was 
elected an honorary member in 1847, and 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught in 1877. 

The Royal Dublin Society have given an 
annual series of chamber music recitals for 
many years. The music was at first provided 
be a local string quartet, with Esposito as 
pianist. Of late years the Brodsky, Wessely 
and Catterall Quartets, among others, have 
made yearly appearances. These concerts 
were first given in the small lecture theatre 
attached to Leinster House. The present 
theatre was built in 1898, when a fine four- 
manual organ by Willis was installed. Since 
1923, when the theatre was occupied by the 
Dail, the concerts have been given in the Abbey 
Theatre and in the Theatre Royal. 

The choir of the Pro-Cathedral, Marlborough 
Street, formed in 1902, consisting of at least 
eight men and twenty boys, owes its existence 
to the munificence of the late Edward Martyn 
of Inlyra Castle, Co. Galway, a well-known 
patron of ecclesiastical fine art, with the 
approval and support of the late Most Rev. 
Archbishop Walsh, himself a noted authority 
on church music. The choir is maintained by 
the income from £10,000 given by the founder, 
to which is added an annual sum of £300 from 
the resources of the cathedral. The deed of 
gift states, ‘ The music to be sung shall be 
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Gregorian and that of Palestrina or in the 
Palestrina style.’ No music composed later 
than the end of the 17th century may be sung 
unless it has been sanctioned by the Supreme 
Liturgical Authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

To secure the proper rendering of the 
Gregorian chant the Archbishop secured the 
services of the Very Rev. Dom Gatard, O.S.B., 
sub-prior of the Solesmes Benedictine com- 
munity, who gave a course of instruction in the 
chant to the newly-formed choir. The choir 
entered on the discharge of its duties Jan. I, 
1903, and has since then faithfully carried out 
the purpose for which it was founded, under 
the capable direction of the choirmaster, 
Vincent O’Brien, the organist being Brendan 
Rogers. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral and Christ Church 
Cathedral for many years shared the services 
of one organist. The morning service at Christ 
Church and the afternoon service at St. 
Patrick’s were elaborate cathedral services, at 
which the organist and principal members of 
each choir assisted. The afternoon service at 
Christ Church and the morning service at 
St. Patrick’s were simpler, and the assistant 
organist and a small choir took part. This 
custom continued until the death of Sir Robert 
Stewart, who also held the post of organist at 
Trinity College Chapel. The list of organists 
kindly supplied by the Very Rev. H. Jackson 
Lawlor, Doan of St. Patrick’s, is ; 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral — 

William Herbit, 1509; William Browne, 1556; 
Anthony Willis or Wilkes, 1606; Thomas Godfrey, 
1686; Thomas Finell, 1689; Daniel Uoseinprrave, 
1698 ; Ralph Roscingrave, 1719 ; Richard Broadway, 
1747; George Walsh, 1760; Henry Walsh, 1765; 
Michael Sandys, jun., 1769; Samuel Murphy, 1770; 
Philip Copan, 1780; John Matthews, 1810 ; William 
Warren, 1827 ; Francis Robinson, 1828 ; John 
Robinson, 1830 ; Richard Cherry, 1844 ; William 
Henry White, 1845 ; Robert Prescott Stewart, 1852 ; 
William Murphy, J8(J5 ; Charles George Marchant, 
1879 ; George H. P. Hewson, 1920. 

Christ Church Cathedral — 

Robert Hayward, 1546; Walter Kennedy^, 1691; 
John Fermor or Farmer, 1596 ; Thomas Bateson, 
1009 ; Randall Jewett, 1631 ; Richard Galvan, 
1631 ; Benjamin Rogers, 1639 ; John Hawkshaw, 
1645 ; Thomas Godfrey, 1689 ; Thomas Finell, 1689 ; 
Peter Isaac, 1692 : Thomas Finell, 1694 ; David Rose- 
ingrjve, 1098; Ralph Roseingrave, 1727; George 
Walsh, 1747 ; Richard Woodward, 1765 ; Samuel 
Murphy, 1777; Langrislie Doyle, 1780; William 
Warren, 1805 ; John Robinson, 1841 ; Robert 
Prescott Stewart, 1844 ; John Horan, 1894 ; James F. 
Fitzgerald, 1906; Charles H. Kitson, 1913; Thomas 
Henry Wearing, 1920. 

Boy choristers were introduced by Arch- 
bishop Talbot in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 1432. 

The organ at St. Patrick’s was presented by 
the Earl of Iveagh in 1902. It is built by 
Willis, and contains some of the stops of the 
older organs. It occupies a chamber on the 
triforium level which was built specially for 
the purpose. Access is provided by a very 
beautiful spiral stairoase of marble and stone 
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designed after a similar structure at Mayence. 
There is a fine peal of ten bells by Taylor of 
Loughborough, also the gift of the Earl of 
Iveagh in 1897. 

The organ at Christ Church Cathedral 
occupies the upper part of the north transept. 
It is a four-manual instrument of various dates, 
and has recently been renovated by Telford & 
Telford of Dublin. 

The Father Matthew Feis is held in con- 
nexion with the hall in Church Street, which 
is owned by the Franciscan Capuchin friars. 
Founded in 1907, it has been uniformly success- 
ful. Competitions are held in vocal and instru- 
mental music in addition to dancing, recitation 
in Irish, and dramatic sketches. Competitors 
in 1924 numbered over 1600. o. w. w. 

The Royal Irish Academy of Music, 
founded in 1848, was reorganised in 1856, 
the necessary funds being obtained by 
private subscription, and by the proceeds of 
operatic performances given by amateur 
musicians resident in the country. It was not 
until 1870 that the English Government, of 
which Gladstone was then head, voted it an 
annual grant of £150, subsequently increased 
to £.100, on condition that £100 should be 
contributed annually by private subscribers. 
This grant has been continued by the Irish 
Free State Government. The title ‘ Royal ’ 
was granted in 1872. 

Various capital sums have been acquired by 
the Academy at different times, chiefly through 
the agency of Sir Francis Brady, Bart., whose 
efforts on behalf of the Academy cannot be for- 
gotten. These are ; The Beagley Fund, £125, 
the Albert Fund, £940, the Vandoleur Bequest, 
£4000, in addition to a Stradivarius violin 
which was sold for £500, and the Coulson 
Bequest, £13,000. The last-named was left 
by Elizabeth Coulson in 1883, to found a 
school in which ‘ the children of respectable 
Irish parents ’ could be taught instrumental 
music. The money was handed over to the 
Academy for administration in 1887 by the 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests, the Academy having been first re- 
constituted and incorporated under the Educa- 
tional Endowments (Ireland) Act of 1885. 

The Government of the Academy consists at 
present of : a Patron, His Majesty the King ; 
a Vice-Patron, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught ; 
a President, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
nine Vice-Presidents ; a Board of twenty-four 
Governors, of whom twelve are nominated by 
subscribers, eight by the Municipal Corporation, 
three by the Coulson Endowment trustees, and 
one by the Board of Studies, which consists of 
the professors. There is no director, orders 
being carried out by a secretary under direction 
of the Board of Governors. 

After 1856 the premises of the Academy 
were the upper portion of a house No. 18 St. 


Stephen’s Green, the classes having previously 
been held in the rooms of the Antient Concerts 
Society. In 1871 the Council purchased the 
I present building, No. 36 Westland Row, which 
I was the town residence of Sir FitzGerald 
I Aylmer, a fine old house, and later purchased 
the adjoining house. No. 37. 

0. w. w., including material from 
the 2nd edition. 

(See also Collections of Musical Instru. 
MENTS ; Degrees ; Libraries and Pro. 

FESSORS.) 

DUBOIS, FRANgOIS CLilMENT Th^.odorb 
( 6. Rosnay, Marne, Aug. 24, 1837; d. Paris, 
June 11, 1924), composer, came to Paris at an 
early age, and entered upon a brilliant course 
of study at the Conservatoire, where ho gained 
successively first prizes for harmony, fugue and 
organ, and finally, in 1861, under Ambroise 
Thomas, the Prix de Rome. On his return 
from Italy in 1806 he devoted himself to 
teaching, and was appointed rnaitre de chapelle 
of Ste. Clotilde, where, on Good Friday, 1867, 
he produced an important and can'fiilly written 
work, ‘ Los Sept Paroles du C'hrist,’ afterwards 
performed at the Concerts Populaires in 1870. 
Being unable to force an entrance into the 
great musical theatres, he contented himself 
with producing, at the Athenee, a pleasing little 
work, ‘La Guzla de rEmir ’ (Apr. 30, 1873). 
In 1878 he carried off, together with B. Godard, 
the prize at the Concours Musical instituted by 
the city of Paris, and his ‘ l^aradis perdu ’ was 
performed, first at the public expense (Nov. 27, 
1878), and again on the two following Sundays 
at the Concerts du Chatelet. His other dramatic 
works for the stage are ‘Le Pain bis* (Opera- 
Comique, Feb. 26, 1879) ,* ‘ La Farandole,’ 

ballet (Opera, Dec. 14, 1883) ; ‘ Aben-Hamct,* 
a grand opera (Theatre Italien de la place du 
Chatelet, Dec. 16, 1884) ; and ‘ Xavicre,’ dram- 
atic idyl in three acts (Op6ra-Comique, Nov. 26, 
1895). Among Dubois’s many concert works 
are ‘ Divertissement ’ and ‘ Pieces d’orchestre ’ 
(Concert National, Apr. 6 and Dec. 14, 1873), a 
‘ Suite d’orchestre ’ (do. Feb. 8, 1874), ‘ Scenes 
symphoniques ’ (Concerts du Chatelet, Nov. 
25, 1877), and his overture ‘ Fritiof ’ (do. Feb. 
13, 1881). A symphonic poem, ‘ Notre Dame 
de la Mer’ was produced in 1897, and Dubois 
also set to music a Latin ode on the baptism 
of Clovis, for tenor and baritone solo, choir 
and orchestra, performed at Rheims in 1899. 
His church music, ‘ Messo do Requiem,* * Messo 
de la Delivrance,* motets ‘ 0 quam suavis ’ 
and * Puer natus est nobis,* has been very 
popular with choirmasters and organists. For 
some time he was rnaitre de chapelle at the 
Madeleine, and succeeded Saint-Saens as organ- 
ist there in 1877. He succeeded Elwart as 
professor of harmony at the Conservatoire in 
1871, and in 1883 was decorated with the Legion 
of Honour. In 1894 he was elected to the 
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Institut in place of Gounod, and became the 
head of the Conservatoire (1890-1905). Hia 
treatise on fugue, his Notes et etudes d'harmonie 
and his Le^'ons de solfege are well known to 
students. a. j. ; addns. M. L. p. 

Bibl. — Imbebt, Nouvtaux projllt d» musieuru, 

DUBOURG, (1) Matthew (b. London, 1703; 
d, there, July 3, 1767), an eminent English 
violinist, pupil of Geminiani, was, according to 
Burney, a natural son of Isaacs, the dancing 
master. 

It is reported that ho first appeared as a boy 
at one of the concerts of Britton, the small-coal 
man, when ho performed a solo of Corelli with 
great success, standing on a high stool. On 
May 27, 1714, ho had a benefit concert at 
Hickford’s Room. He visited Dublin in 1724, 
and on June 17, 1727, married Erances Gates 
at Stanmore (Middlesex). In 1728 he W'as 
appointed to succeed Gousser as conductor of 
the Viceroy’s band at Dublin, in wLich capacity 
he set many odes for the celebration of royal 
birthdays. During his residence there he led 
the band at the performances given by Handel 
during his visit to Ireland in 1742, and also 
had the distinction of assisting at the first per- 
formance of the ‘ Messiah.’ Later he returned 
to London, and in 1752 succeeded Festing as 
leader of the King’s band though still retaining 
the Dublin appointment. In 1701 he w'as 
appointed Mast(^r of Her Majesty’s Band of 
Musick at £200 a year. Geminiani w'as his 
guest in Dublin in 1701-62 and on many other 
occasions. Dubourg com})osed the Birthday 
Odes for Dublin Castle from 1728-64 ; he 
finally left Ireland in 1765. He was buried in 
Paddington churchyard. Dubourg appears to 
have been a brilliant performer and fond of 
showing off his skill. Burney relates that on 
one occasion he introduced a cadenza of extra- 
ordinary length into the ritornello of an air. 
When at last he finished, Handel, w^ho was 
conducting, exchiimed, * Welcome home, Mr. 
Dubourg.* A portrait of Dubourg, by Philip 
Hussey, was in the possession of Joseph Cooper 
Walker of Dublin. His published compositions 
are few, and scattered through minor collec- 
tions. Several are in John Simpson’s ‘Delight- 
ful Pocket Companion for the Gorman Flute,’ 
c. 1746-47, and to Walsh’s ‘Musica Bellicosa, or 
Warlike Musick ’ (about the same })eriod), he 
contributed some ‘ Serenading Trumpet Tunes.* 
p. 1 ). ; addns. w, H. G. f. and F. K. 

(2) George (b. 1799 : d. Maidenhead, Apr. 17, 
1882), a grandson of Matthew, was author of a 
history of the violin and the most celebrated 
performers on it, which was originally published 
in 1836, and in 1878 reached a fifth edition. 

w. II. H. 

Due, Philippe de (often, but erroneously, 
‘le Due*) (2nd half of 16th cent.), a Nether- 
lander living in Padua, according to the dedica- 
tion of his madrigals a 5 and 6 v., 1586. Q.-Zr. 


mentions 2 other books of madrigals of 1570 
and 1574 ; also some motets. E. v. d. s. 

DUCASSE, Jean - Jules - Amable, Roger. 
(Roger-Ducasse) (b. Bordeaux, Apr. 18, 1875). 
composer, studied composition in the class ot 
Gabriel Faur6 at the Paris Conservatoire, 
obtaining the second Grand Prix de Rome in 
1902, with the cantata ‘ Alcyone.’ Since 1909 
he has been inspector of singing-teaching in 
the City of Paris schools. 

His first compositions date from 1895. A 
‘ Petite Suite ’ for piano (4 hands), 1897, 
orchestrated afterwards, was played at the 
Societe Nationale, Mar. 5, 1898. Two quartets, 
one for piano and strings in G minor (1899-191 2), 
the other for strings only in D minor (1900-09) 
— the latter dedicated to G. Faur6 — show what 
might be expected from him in the domain of 
chamber-music. He did not, however, follow 
them up but turned in another direction with 
the two following wmrks : ‘ Au Jardin de Mar- 
guerite,* a symphonic poem for mixed and 
double chorus and orchestra (1901-05) (Durand, 

1912) , performed at the Societe Nationale, Apr. 
18, 1913 ; ‘ Orphee,’ a mimodrama (Durand, 

1913) , first performed in its concert form at the 
Siloti Concerts in St. Petersburg (Jan. 31, 
1914; Paris Opera, June 11, 1926). This last 
is an ingenious combination of pantomime, 
choreography and music. The libretti of both 
w'orks are by the composer. ‘ Orphee * remains 
his outstanding contribution to stage music. 
Subsequently he has composed for orchestra 
alone, ‘ Suite fran 9 aiso ’ (Durand, 1909), ‘ Pre- 
lude d’un ballet’ (Durand, 1910), ‘ Nocturne de 
2 )rintemps’ (Durand, 1919), ‘ I^pithalamc,’ a 
symphonic poem (1923), and ‘Poemo sym- 
phoniquo sim le nom de Faur6 ’ (1923), has 
combined the voices wdth the orchestra in 
‘Sarabande,’ a symphonic poem (Durand, 1911), 
and used the harp as an obbligato instrument 
in ‘ Variations plaisantcs sur un theme grave * 
for orchestra, performed at the Concorts- 
Lamoureux, Jan. 24, 1909. 

His vocal music includes 3 motets ; choruses ; 
‘ Aux premieres clartes de I’aube,’ ‘ Le joli jeu 
du furet ’ (English translations), ‘ Sur quelques 
vers de Virgilc,’ ‘Madrigal sur des vers de 
Moli^re ’ (1925) ; and a few songs. Ho has also 
written pieces for pianoforte and violin, piano- 
forte and violoncello ; ‘ Pastorale ’ for organ 
(1909), etc. ; also didactic works such as £cole 
de la dirteCf Piano ezercices (2 books). 

A diligent student of J. S. Bach, his tendency 
towards polyphonic writing and contrapuntal 
combinations, interwoven with massive har- 
monic effects, finds free vent in his piano com- 
positions, which are of considerable difficulty. 
He composed 6 Preludes in 1907, and since 
1914 his contribution to pianoforte literature 
has been greatly increased : * Variations but 
un choral,* 6 iStudes, * Esquisses,* ‘ Rythmes,’ 
* Sonorit^s,* 2 Arabesques, 3 Barcarolles, etc. 
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His style, founded on the tradition of G. 
Faur^ has gradually evolved to a more elabor- 
ate manner, in which his innate sensibility 
and elegance are nevertheless always manifest. 
His work is that of a sincere musician, careful 
of form, whose free imagination neither rejects 
systematically the classic discipline nor loses 
sight of the natural inclination, common to his 
contemporaries, towards harmonic innovations. 

Brail. — L avhewt CEiiitiKR, RoQ9r-J>uea*»» \ tntuleftn, I’oeuvrt 
(Faria, 1920) ; A. CauKoy, JLa Mu$iqu« francaUt maderne (Faria, 
2nd ed., 1924); Ths Ohestnian, Jan. 1924; AiiFKBD J. Swak. Jtoger- 

M. L. P. 

DUCIS (Hertoghs),^ Benedictus (6. circa 
1480),* a Flemish musician in the early part 
of the 16th century, organist of the Lady Chapel 
in the cathedral at Antwerp, and ‘Prince 
de la Gilde ’ in the brotherhood of St. Luke in 
that city. He left Antwerp for England in 
1616 {Biogr, bdge), but as his name does not 
appear in the lists of court musicians at that 
time, and no manuscript compositions of his 
have been found in this country, it appears that 
his residence here must have been very short, 
if not altogether mythical. His elegy on the 
death of Josquin (1631), and another on the 
death of Erasmus (1636) fix two more dates in 
his life. After that no more is known of him. 
Some German historians have claimed him as a 
countryman on the strength of the publication 
and dedication of a setting of the Odes of 
Horace (published at Ulm in 1639, and dedi- 
cated to the youths of that city), maintaining 
that this proves his residence in that city, but 
the dedication was more probably the work of 
the publisher than of the composer, and the 
existence of the book is itself very doubtful. 
(See Q.'L.) His connexion with Antwerp, 
mentioned above, was discovered by M. L6on 
de Burbure, and certainly outweighs anything 
said in favour of his being a German; while 
the internal evidence of his compositions, which 
bear the decided Flemish character, and very 
closely approach the style of Josquin, sets the 
matter entirely at rest. 

We have the following compositions of his : 
(1) A 4'part ‘ monody * on the death of Josquin, 
in the seventh set of French chansons in 6 
and 6 parts printed by Tylman Susato in 1646. 
A copy of the book is in the British Museum. 
The composition itself is printed in Burney’s 
History (ii. 613), with critical remarks. This 
with 14 other compositions by Ducis is in 
a MS. at Cambrai, dated 1642, There are 
also songs by Ducis to the number of 80 in 
the old collections between 1632 and 1670, (2) 
Another elegy in 6 parts, ‘ Plangite Pierides,’ 
on the death of Erasmus, and an 8-part 
Agnus Dei, both from the * Selectissimae neo- 
non familiarissimae cantiones ultra centum * 
(Augsburg, 1640). (3) Songs in the collection 

I Benedlotu* Doois, vho Is often called bv his flint name alone, 
must not oonfotmded with Benedlctns Appenzelders. a Swisa 
mnslolan who Uved in Belgium, but of later date and lem genlna. 


of German songs made by Fbrster and printed 
by Petreius (Nuremberg, 1639-40). (4) A 
motet, ‘ Peccantem me quotidie.’ from the 
‘ Cantiones octo . . . vocum ’ printed by Uhlard 
(Augsburg, 1546). ‘ No wonder,’ says Ambros, 
speaking of this motet, ‘ that historians have 
striven to prove such a composer their country- 
man.* (6) A motet, ‘ Dum fabricator mundi 
Bupplicium,’ from Rhau’s ‘ Seloctae harmoniae 
. . . de Passione Domini ’ (Wittenberg, 1638). 
(6) Two 5-part motels, ‘ Benedic Domine,’ and 
* Corde et aiiimo,’ from Kriesstein’s ‘ Cantiones 
sex et quinque vocum, etc.’ (Augsburg, 1645.) 

, j. R. s. B. 

Dt^BEN, a remarkable family of musicians : 
(1) Andreas (6. Lutzen, 1568 ; d. Apr. 19, 
162.6), organist at St. Thomas’s, Leipzig. (2) 
Andreas, son of the former {b, circa 1590 ; 
d. Stockholm, 1662), pupil of Sweelinck at 
Amsterdam, 1614-20, went to Stockholm in 
1621, became organist of the German church 
there in 1625, and court Kapellmeister in 1640. 
Tw'enty dances for viols in a codox in the 
Upsala library are by him. His son, (3) Gustaf 
(6. Stockholm, 1624; cf. there, Dec. 10, 1690), was 
a member of the court chapel, 1647 ; organist 
of the German church and court Kapellmeister, 
1663. The most important composer of the 
family, he composed church music, concerti 
grossi and symphonies for viols ; also for 
violins, etc. The great collection of sacred 
and secular 17th-century compositions in the 
Upsala library was made by Gustaf, as also 
a MS. collection of 220 dances for 4-6 viols, 
including some of his own. An appreciation 
of his work ai>peared in vol. ii. of Ba?nmelb. 
Int. Mus, Qes. His son, (4) Gustaf 
{b. Stockholm, Aug. 6, 1659 ; d, there, 
Dec. 6, 1726), succeeded his father as court 
Kapellmeister in 1690; was raised to the rank 
of the nobility in 1698 ; and became suc- 
cessively a court -in ten dan t, court -marshal 
(1712) and a baron (1718). Of his composi- 
tions only an aria with instruments is known. 
His brother, (6) Andreas (6. Stockholm, 1673; 
d, there, Aug. 23, 1738), became court Kapell- 
meister in 1606. He also received the title of 
baron and died as a court-marshal. A ballet, 
arias, songs, minuets, etc., in the Upsala library 
are attributed to him. A son of Andreas (2), 
(6) Karl Gustaf (d. 1758), was also court 
Kapellmeister. He resigned in 1724. (Riemann; 
Q.’L.) 

DUET (Fr. duo; Ger. Duett; Ital duetto), 
a composition for two performers, singers or 
players, with or without accompaniment, in 
which the interest of the writing is divided as 
equally as possible. Some writers have used 
the term ‘ Duet * for vocal, and ‘ Duo ’ for in- 
strumental compositions. Beethoven wrote 3 
duos for clarinet and bassoon, published with- 
out opus number. Spohr’s Duos for 2 violins 
or violin and viola retain this title, but genQ^ 
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except in the case of the piano, instru- 
mental duets are called sonatas, sonatas for 
violin and piano, violoncello and piano, etc. 
As an example of accompanied duet, Bach's 
sonata in C for two violins may be mentioned. 
Reger hais written duets for two violins. A 
modem duet sonata of unusual combination is 
that of Ravel, for violin and violoncello. (See 
Sonata.) 

In pianoforte music the term is used in two 
ways : first, for music d quaire maiiis (i.e. for 
two performers on one piano) ; and, second, for 
when two pianos are used with one player at 
each. 

The earliest printed works for the piano d 
quatre nwins of which we have any knowledge 
are Burney’s four ‘ Sonatas or Duetts ’ pub- 
lished in 1777 and those published in Dessau 
about 1782, under the title ‘ Drey Sonat-en furs 
Clavier als Doppelstiicko fur zwey Personen 
mit vier Handen von C. H. Miiller ’ ; before 
this, however. E. W. Wolf, musical director at 
Weimar in 1701, had written one or more 
sonatas for two performers, which were pub- 
lished after his death. The short compass of 
the harpsichord k('yboard, which rarely ex- 
ceeded five octaves, was ill adapted to the 
association of two performers on the same in- 
strument, hcnco doubtless the small amount of 
music of the kind in that period. 

According to Fetis, Haydn WTote a diver- 
tissement, d quatre m.ainfi, which was never 
published, the tw'o sonatas, opp. 81 and 86, 
published under his name, being spurious. 
Mozart wrote 9 duets, two of wliich were 
originally written for a mechanical organ or 
musical clock in a Vienna exhibition, after- 
wards arranged for piano by an unknown liand. 
Schubert’s ‘ Grand Duo,’ op. 140, and the 
‘ Divertissement k la Hongroise,’ op. 54, should 
be mentioned, as also Brahms’s op. 23, the 
variations on a theme of Schumann. There is 
also a sonata in G minor of Hermann Goetz. 

The first composition for two keyboard 
instruments with one performer at each is 
probably Giles Farnaby’s little duet in the 
‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book,’ vol. i. p. 202. The 
ninth of (Jouperin’s ‘ Ordres ’ begins with an 
* Allemande a deux Clavecins.’ J. S. Bach 
used harpsichords together, but generally in 
the concerto-form. There are, however, two 
fugues in the Kunst der Fuge for two harpsi- 
chords alone. The sonata in F, published as 
his in B.-G. xliii., was proved to be by Wilhelm 
Friedmann Bach. Mozart wrote a sonata in D, 
and a fugue in C minor for two pianofortes ; and 
dementi’s two sonatas, both in B flat, are worth 
mentioning. Schumann’s variations in B flat, 
op. 46, originally written for two pianos, two 
violoncellos and horn, and Chopin’s rondo in 
C should be mentioned, and Parry’s ‘Characte- 
risohes Duo * in E minor ; and there is a sot of 
variations by Binding. A large quantity of 


orchestral and other music has been arranged 
for both forms of piano duet ; the comparative 
facility in performance, making such works 
more readily accessible to the amateur. For 
two pianos there are in particular some ex- 
amples of such arrangement calling for mention, 
such as Brahms’s own version of his quintet in 
F minor and his variations on a theme of Haydn. 
This combination is particularly successful in 
representing works for piano and orchestra; 
all the best-luiown concertos are arranged for 
two pianos, and in the case of Chopin the 
arrangement is at least as effective as the 
original. 

Organ music d quaire mains is very rare. 
There are three ducts by Samuel Wesley and 
other pieces by Hesse, Hopner and Julius 
Andr6. 

The vocal duet differs from a two-part song 
in that the interest is more evenly divided. 
It is generally accompanied. Morley’s ‘ First 
Book of Canzonets to two voices ’ was pub- 
lished in 1596 (see Canzonet). The ‘ chamber 
duet’ {duetto da camera) became a work of 
some importance in the 18th century. See 
especially duets of Handel and of Steffani, 
These duets were often in several movements 
linked by recitatives, and almost invariably in 
the polyphonic style. The duet, of course, 
takes a prominent place in opera, nowadays 
with a very free design in which the ensemble 
may take a comparatively small share. 

F. T. and N. 0. G. 

DUETTINO (Ital. dimin.), a duet of short 
extent and concise form. 

DUFAY, GiriLLERMUS (Guiliolmus, GuglieJ- 
mus, or Wilhelraus Dufay, Dufais or Duffai) 
(6. probably Hainault, before 1400; d.Cambrai, 
Nov. 27, 1474), was, with Binchois (q.v.), 
leader of the first Netherland School of poly- 
phonic composition. He is specially famous for 
his ‘ chansons ’ (3 v.). Baini’s statement that 
Dufay sang in the Pontifical Choir from 1380- 
1432 has misled various later writers, some of 
whom were driven to the conclusion that there 
were two musicians of the same name. 

The biographical facts w’hich seem to be now 
established are as follows ; He was a chorister 
in the cathedral of Cambrai ; wrote a song cele- 
brating the marriage of Charles Malatesti and 
Vittoria di Lorenzo Colonna, which took place 
in 1416 ; was transferred to the Papal Choir in 
Rome in Dec. 1428, remaining there (apparently 
with short intervals) until 1437 ; was appointed 
to a canonry at Cambrai, Nov. 1436, and to one 
at Mons soon afterwards ; held both appoint- 
ments at the time of his death; probably 
lived in Savoy for some time before 1446, after 
which he was constantly at Cambrai. ^ 

Houdoy’s researches at Cambrai prove, 
beyond all doubt, that he took his degree of 
M agister in artibus, and Baccalareus in decretis, 

1 Stainer's Dufay and hU Oontamporariat, 
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in Paris, at the Sorbonne, before 1442 ; and 
that he entered the service of Philippe le Bon, 
Duke of Burgundy, as music-tutor to his Son 
Charles, Comte de Charolais. 

In his will, which is still in existence at 
Cambrai, Dufay bequeaths to one of his friends 
six books which had been given to him by the 
Comte de Charolais ; to another, a portrait of 
Louis XI., who, when Dauphin, spent some 
time at the court of Burgundy ; to a third, a 
portrait of Rene of Anjou, who was Philippe’s 
prisoner for a long time ; and to a certain Pierre 
do Wez thirty livros. He also desires that, 
when he has received the last sacraments, and 
is in articulo mortis, eight choristers of the 
Cathedral shall sing, very softly, by his bedside, 
the hymn ‘ Magno salutis gaudio ’ ; after which, 
the altar-boys, with their master, and two 
choristers, shall sing his motet, * Avo Regina 
c*oelorum.’ This pious duty was, however, per- 
formed, not at his bedside, but in the chapel, 
after his death, corpora praesente. 

The will is printed entire by Haberl, who also 
gives a woodcut of the tombstone in the chapel 
of St. Etienne, with the following epitaph, 

‘ Hie iaferius jaopt venerabilis vlr magr. guillermus 
dufay inu.sie. baeoalareus in decretls oliin hu’ ecclesie 
chorialia deinde canonic’ et ace. waldetrudia montem. 
qui obiit anno dni. millesimo quadrin . . . Il« die 
XXVII-^ menaia novembris,* 

and a representation in bold relief of the master, 
kneeling, with folded hands, in the dexter 
corner, in front of S. Waltrudis and her two 
daughters, the remainder of the stone being 
occupied with a representation of the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, while the four comers are 
ornamented with a medallion, or rebus, in which 
the name, Dufay, is encircled by a Gothic (5. 
The stone was in the collection formed by 
M. Victor de Lattre of Cambrai, but was sold 
after his death in 1889. 

The archives of the Cathedral of Cambrai 
contain a record of 60 scuta, given to Dufay 
as a ‘ gratification,* in 1451. And the text of 
a letter, written to Guil. Dufay by Antonio 
S(iuarcialupi, the Florentine organist, and 
dated 1 Maggio, 1467, is given by Otto 
Kade.i 

Gnil. Dufay is mentioned in an obscure pas- 
sage quoted from Adam de Fulda in Gerbert’s 
Scriptores, as having made certain innovations 
which seem to have refoi’once mainly to matters 
of musical notation.® So highly was his 
learning esteemed by his contemporaries, that, 
when on a visit to Bosan9on, in 1458, he was 
asked to decide a controversy concerning the 
mode of the Antiphon * O quanta exultatio 
angelicis turmis,* his decision that it was not, 
as commonly supposed, in mode TV., but in 
mode II., and that the mistake had arisen 
through a clerical error in the transcription of 
the final, was accepted by the assembled 

i MonatntihefU tor 1886, No. 2. 

* Sen Stoinor's Dttfay and hU ConUmporartat, p. 6. 


savants as an authoritative settlement of thft 
question. 

Besides the collection of Dufay’s MS. com- 
positions among the Archives of the Sistine 
chapel, and the Vatican Library, Haberl has 
identified 62 in the Library of the Liceo 
Filarmonico, at Boiogna ; 25 in the University 
of the same city ; and more than 30 in other 
collections. (See for list.®) The Ave 

Regina Coclorum is given, by Haberl, in the 
original notation of the old partbooks, and also 
in the form of a modernised score ; together 
with a score of a ‘ Pange Lingua, a 3 and 
some important examples are given among the 
posthumous Noten-Bcilagen at the end of 
Ambros’s Qeschichte dcr Musik. The most 
valuable English study of Dufay is Stainer’s 
Dufay and Ms Contemporaries (see Biblio- 
graphy), containing a summary of the events of 
Dufay’s life, with 19 eonipositions from a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library. The reprint of the 
Trent Codices will be found in D.T.O. vols. vii., 
xi. (i.), xix. (i.), xxvii. (i.), containing works by 
Dufay. (See also Fauxbourdon.) 

w. s. R. ; with addns. M. L. 1\, etc. 
niBI.KKJRAPriY 

HounoT : Ilfstoire arthtllque de la Cathidrale de Cambrai. (Paris, 
18S0.> 

Habkiu. : Wilhelm du Fav (Jlamtetne fur M^ieikqeKchirhte). (1885.) 
Rtaisrr: Oufav and his Contempurartee. (London, 181)8.) 

Micqki. Bukmcv : Dufay. 

Ch. van den liOKBBN . Musicfrns de la vlcllo France, (1911.) 

L'BsthHique erprcushn de 0, Dufay, etc. (Malmoa, 1911.) 

Composition inf dim de <!. Dufay et de Cilles Kinehois {Annates 
de V Icadfmfe Iloyale de liclgique). Also publtHhrd 8et)arat(*)y, 
(Antww)', ll)22.) 

Ouillaume Dufay, non importance dans I’fi'olution de la musigue au 
limeiiccle. (i()'2G ) 

O. TniBAiTl.T; (iuelgiws chansons de Ditfay {/lemte de itusieoloole, 
1021. No. )l). 

£. Dro?! and TniBATiXT ' liihllographie ties rerueils de chansons 
du XYe siftle. (1025.) (See jUso OtRLiTT, Willibald.) 

DUFKESNE, Charles, see Cange, Sieur 
du. 

DUGAZON, (1) Louise Rosalie Lef^ivre 
(6. Berlin, Juno 18, 1755; d. Paris, Sept. 22, 
1821), was daughter of a French ballet-master 
named Lefevre, at the court of Prussia. She 
and one of her sisters began their career as 
ballet-dancers at the Comedie Jtalicnne (1767), 
and Rosalie made her first appearance as a 
singer at the same theatre on June 19, 1774. 
Gretry had the greatest admiration for her 
dramatic talent : ‘ To try to praise Mmc. 

Dugazon,’ he says, ‘ is to attempt to explain 
nature ’ (Memoirs ou essais sur la musique). 
She married the actor, Dugazon, of the Comedie - 
Fran9aise, in 1776. One of her most remark- 
able creations was the part of Nina in Dalay- 
rac’s ‘ Nina ou la folle par amour * (Comedie 
Italienne, May 15, 1786). After an absence 
of throe years during the Revolution, she re- 
appeared in 1795, and played wfith unvarying 
success till 1804, when she retired. The classes 
of parts in which she excelled wore long known 
as ‘ jeunes Dugazon * and ‘ meres Dugazon.’ 

s To tha RourcBd mentioned In Q.-L, must be Added 4 MSS. at 
Florence, 2 Eiiciulal 11., ill. 24 and tv. a 24, 1 Roma TTrh. Lai. 1411, 
Paris Blbl. Nat. Noav. acq. f 4379, and Blbl. James de Rothschild, 
No. 2978. M. L. r. 
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Her son (2) Gustave (Paris, 1782-1826), a 
pianist and pupil of Berton, obtained the second 
Prix de Rome at the Conservatoire in 1806. 
His operas and ballets, with the exception of 
‘ Aline ’ (1823), did not succeed. 

o. c. and M. L. p. 

Bibl. — Fitu. A. PoTTOTN, Ficntre$ d'Opira - romiqus (1875) { | 
Campaboon, Let ComMlens du rol de la troupe italienne (1880). 

DUIFFOPRUGCAR, Oaspard (6. circa 1514 ; 
d. circa 1570), musical instrument-maker. A 
native of Bavaria, he is said to have attracted 
the notice of Fran 9 ois I. and to have been 
persuaded by him to settle in Paris. He seems, 
however, to have worked continuously at 
Lyons. His viols were remarkal)le for their 
elaborate inlaid work. A notable example of 
his work is a bass-viol, now belonging to the 
Brussels Conservatoire, on the back of which 
is a plan of the city of Paris made of different 
coloured inlaid woods. This instrument be- 
longed early in tlic 19th century to J. B. 
VuiLLAUME {q.v.)ot l^aris, who ornamented some 
of his violins and violoncellos with inlaid w'ork 
after the manner of Duiffoprugcar’s viols. It 
is sometimes stated that Gaapard Duiffoprugcar 
made violins, but this is an error. After his 
death the business was carri(‘d on for some 
years by his son John and other members of 
the family. A portrait of Gaspard was en- 
graved at Lyons by Pierre Woeiriot and pub- 
lished in 1562. E. H. F. 

DUKAS, Paul {b. Paris, Oct. 1, 1805), one 
of the moat distinguished of the present genera- 
tion of Fren(5h composers. 

He entered the Conservatoire in 1882, and 
was a pupil of Mathias, Th. Dubois and Ernest 
Guiraud. He gained a second Grand Prix de 
Rome, for his cantata ‘ Velleda.* At that time 
he had already composed two overtures, ‘ King 
D^ar * and ‘ Giitz von Borlichingen,* which 
remained uni)ublished. These were followed, 
after a period of fruitful study, by other works, 
melodies, choruses, symphonic and dramatic 
sketches, all unpublished. 

In 1892 an overture to ‘ Polyoucte * was 
performed at one of the Lamoureux concerts. 
This work interpreted in a remarkable way the 
poetic substance of Corneille’s tragedy. The 
influence of Wagner, so understandable at that 
period, could not obscure Dukas’s striking 
qualities of delicacy. These qualities had 
already attracted the attention of the dis- 
criminating, and led them to consider Dukas as 
one of the young Fnmch musicians for whom a 
great future was in store. 

There followed in 1896 the symphony in 
C major, conducted at the concerts of the 
Op6ra in Paris by Paul Vidal, to whom it was 
dedicated. It is distinguished by a youthful 
ardour, which does not exclude a style of lofty 
feeling and a strong structure, in which some 
prolixity of development may be criticised. 
Without detracting from the charm of the 


other movements, the andante surpasses them 
by the quality of its emotion and the finished 
purity of its style. 

‘ L’Apprenti sorcier,* the most renowned 
of Dukas’s works, which he conducted in the 
following year (1897) at the Society Nationale de 
Musique, was very soon accepted in the concert 
repertories of all countries. In England, it wac 
played for the first time in May 1899 at the 
London Musical Festival. It is a symphonic 
I^oem in the form of a scherzo, or it may bo 
taken as a comment at will on the mordant 
Ballad of Goethe ; but nevertheless it is a work 
logically built up, carrying its sense within 
itself, well worthy, with its ironic rhythm, its 
furious animation, and its brilliant instru- 
mental writing, to remain as one of the 
models of a difficult style. In 1901 and 1903 
there appeared two works which occupy an 
important place amongst modem composi- 
tions for the piano : the imposing sonata in E 
flat minor, which carries a hint of Be(‘thoven, 
and the ‘ Variations, Interlude and Final ’ on a 
theme of Rameau, which has an altogether 
tendc^r charact(;r, enticing, touching, nimble, 
showing a mastery of traditional forms united 
with brilliance of writing and dc^pth of personal 
feeding. The same delicacy of language, the 
same fullness of poetic sentiment is found again 
in the shorter pieces composed for special 
occasions : ‘ Villanelle * (horn and piano, 1906), 
for a conference at the Conservatoire ; Vocalise 
(1909), in the second volume of the ‘ Vocalises- 
Etudes,* collected by Hettich in the Leduc 
edition; ‘Prelude eI('*giaquo ’ (piano, 1909), on 
the occasion of Haydn’s Centenary ; ‘ La 

Plainto au loin du faune ’ (piano, 1921), a 
striking homage to the mt^mory of his friend, 
Claude Debussy ; ‘ Sonnet de Ronsard * 

(voice and piano, 1924), written for the fourth 
centcnaiy of the poet, full of subtle and 
flavoured archaism. 

But it is, without (question, in the sphere of 
dramatic music that Dukas has given so far the 
most complete expression to his art. After 
having undertaken the poem and the score of 
a Hindu drama, ‘ L'arbre de science,’ he pub 
it aside to devote himself altogether to a piece 
which Maurice Maeterlinck had conceived with 
him in view, ‘ Arianc et Barbe-Blcue.* This is 
a lyrical story in three acts (Paris, Opera- 
Comique, 1907), which gained a considerable 
artistic success. Since then, the work has been 
performed at Milan, New York, Vienna, Madrid, 
Nice, Frankfort, Turin, Bologna, Trieste, 
Buenos-Airos, Zurich and Bale. An English 
translation of the score has been published 
(Durand). The character of Ariane symboliseff 
the liberating pity which struggles against the 
enslavement and feebleness of humanity, and 
which endeavours to educate towards a higher 
consciousness those souls which are not yet 
sufficiently developed to understand its signifi- 
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oance. Through the touching humanity of the I 
principal 6gure, the variety of the sucoesisive I 
scenes, the nature of the dialogue, the poem j 
(although lacking the violent coups de thidtre 
dear to Italian realists) gives a great oppor- 
tunity to the music. And indeed the music 
becomes the inspiration of the drama, the soul 
and being of the work. This music has a clarity 
and a rare depth, in8i)ired by an emotion which 
is well balanced throughout. One may call to 
mind here in the first act the first chorus ; the 
brilliant variations accompanying the rustle of 
precious stones which fall from the doors opemed 
by Ariane ; the striking colour of the under- 
ground song, sung by Bluebeard’s wives ; the 
sudden apparition of Bluc'beard himself : and 
in the second act, the poignant scene between 
Ariane and the imprisoned women ; their 
deliverance: their ecstasy before the sudden 
glow of the daylight ; before tlio beauty of the 
country and of the sea. Above all, in the third 
act, after the tragic return of the tyrant, the 
indescribable eloquence of Ariane ’s departure, 
where she sings with such dignity and serenity, 
with solemn and trembling feeling ; whilst tlie 
wives, who dare not folhiw their liberator, 
choose rather to take up again the daily slavery 
of their existence. This is a prof< >undly moving 
scene, where the loftiness of the thought attains 
that equilibrium in which an art completely 
realises its goal of human expression. One 
recognises something of the sj)int of ‘ Parsifa. * 
recreated by a later techniques by an altogether 
individual temperament, strengthened by a | 
profound knowledge of classi(;al tradition, and ; 
of the most modem musical language, not for- ! 
getting that of ‘ Pelleas et Melisande,’ of which 
from the first moment Dukas was a convinced 
admirer. 

The ‘ Poeme danse’ of the ‘ Peri,’ represented • 
in Paris (1912), with the Russian dancer, Mile. ' 
Trouhanova, then at the Opera, has been 
played often at concerts. It represents under 
a new aspect a concejjtion of the relationship | 
between music and dancing which approxi- 1 
mates to that in the secemd version of the j 
Venusbeig in * Tannhausor.’ Inspired by a 
poetic, oriental legend, preceded by a striking ! 
fanfare of horns, the music of the Peri unites 
once again the deep feeling and ardour of per- 
ception with the originality of a form which is 
always plastic and symphonic, the result of 
intense poetic feeling. The instrumentation of 
these works reveals the hand of a master ; by 
turns light, subtle, lustrous, sumptuous, always 
solid and firmly built up. Thus the virtues of 
Dukas’s spirit and art are maintained at an 
equal level, and adapt themselves to dlfierent 
subjects. 

Dukas helped C. Saint-Saens to finish 
* FT4degonde,’ the uncompleted opera of his 
master, Ouiraud (Paris, 1895), of which he 
orchestrated the three first acts. He contri- 


buted to the modem edition of the works of 
Rameau (Durand), in re-oditing : * Lee Indes 
galantes,* ‘ La Princosse de Navarre,* ‘ Les 
Fetes de Ramiro,’ ‘ NelieetMyrthis,’ ‘Z<^phyro.* 
Ho revised ‘ l^s Gouts reunis ’ (Couperin), the 
‘ Essercizi per gravicembalo ’ (D. Scarlatti), 
the sonatas for piano, piano and violin, the 
variations for piano, the concerto for violin, the 
trios of Beethoven (Durand). He made an 
arrangement of ‘ Samson and Delilah ’ (4 
hands), and of the ‘ Venusl)erg * music (2 
pianos, 4 hands). Ho is a musical critic of 
manifest authority, a notable writer; he has 
contributed to La Remic hebdoviadnire (1892- 
1902), Chronique dcs Arts (1894-1908) ; GazelU 
des Beaux- Arts (1894-1903) ; and now to the 
Quotidien. He has also writtem numerous 
articles for the Courrier musical and the Bevue 
musicale, proving the uncommon acuteness of 
his mind and the indepoiidciice and liberality 
of his views. He is a m ember of the Conseil 
Sui)6riour of the Conservatoire ; inspector of 
the Beaux-Arts (musical doj)artment), and an 
officer of tho lAgion d’honneur. He was pro- 
fessor of the orchestral class at the Conserva- 
toire (1910-12). Dukas counts among those 
musicians of whom to-day France has tho 
greatest reason to be proud. 

lilBLKMJJlAPHY 

O. SeR;^: : fran<;ah d’aujoKrd'hul. (1911-21.) 

a. SA'UAJnnjn.u : Un Mrt^iricn fran^'th, Paul DvUcas. (1913.) 

V. D'Indv : Kmmanwl (lhabrkr (I Paud Jhikax. (ilengul, 1920.) 

A. CoECROT : La Musigm frongaite modernu. (1922.) 

G. S. 

DUKE, Richard (fl. circa 1750-80), has 
beon considered one of tho host of tho vStainor 
and Amati copyists at this period, and his high 
reputation amongst English violin makers is 
amply justified by the genuine examples of his 
work, but unfoiiyiinately it became the fashion 
to affix his name to a largo number of sjiurious 
instruments of very poor quality. Ho worked, 
as his labels state, ‘ near opposite Great Tum- 
Stile. Holboum, London.’ B. h. f. 

DUKELSKY, Vladimir(6. Parifianova,near 
Polotzk, N. Russia, Sept. 27, 1903), composer, 
belongs to a family settled at KiotT. One of 
hk grandparents is directly descended from the 
kings of Georgia, and another is Spanish. At 
six years of age he attempted to write a ballet. 
He studied composition at Moscow and Kiefi 
under Gliere and Yavorsky. He left Russia in 
1920 and spent two years in Constantinople, 
after which ho migrated to America, where 
he became acquainted with George Gershwin, 
the composer of tho ‘ Rhapsody in Blue ’ and 
innumerable ragtime pieces. His overture 
‘ Gondla ’ was produced at Carnegie Hall. In 
May 1 924 he returned to Europe with a piano 
concerto, dedicated to Arthur Rubinstein, 
which he played to Diaghilev, with the result 
that he was at once commissioned to write the 
ballet ‘ Zeph5nr and Flora.* This was com* 
t posed in June at Choiscl (Seine-et-Oise) and 
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oompletod the following November at Monte 
Carlo, where it was produced Apr. 28, 1925. 
His present style is contrapuntal and almost 
classical in construction, despite the freedom of 
the part-writing. 

WORKS 

Overture to 'Oomlla/ drama by N. Oumllefl. 1922. 

‘ Triolets tor the North,’ Bontr-oycle (o triolets by h'edor Sologoub), 
voice and I'F. 1922. 

Three Bunas, voice and rF. 19*20-23. 

OonuerLo in (J inaj., I'F. and orch. 19*23. 

' Zephyr and Flora,’ Ballet. 19*24. 

DUKE OR DEVIL, farcical opera in one 
act, text by Ivor Gatty, music by Nicholas 
Gatty. Produced (Moody-Manners Co.) Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester, Dec. 16, 1909. 

DULCIAJNA, virtually an open diapason 
organ stop of small scale and pleasing tone. 

DULCIMER (Fr. iympanon\ Ger. Hack- 
brett ; Ital. cembalo, timpavon, salterio tedesco), 
the prototyjie of the pianoforte, as the psaltery 
was of the harpsichord. These instruments were 
so nearly alike (see Ps alter v) that one de- 
scription might serve for both, wore it not for 
the different manner of playing them, the 
strings of the dulcimer being sot in vibration 
by small hammers held in the hands, while in 
the psaltery the sounds were produced by 
plectra of ivory, metal or quill, or even the 
fingers of the performer. It is also no less de- 
sirable to separate in description instruments 
so nearly resembling each other on account | 
of their ultimate developnu'nt into the harpsi- 
chord and pianoforte by the addition of keys. 
(See Harfskuioud, and Pianoforte.) 

Dr. Rimbault {Pianoforte, p. 23) derives dul- 
cimer from ‘ dulee melos.’ Perhaps the ‘ dulce.* 
— also used in the old English ‘ dulsate ’ and 
‘ dulsacordis,’ unknown instruments unless dul- 
cimers — arose from the ability the player had 
to produce swee?t sounds with the softer covered 
ends of the hammers, just as ‘ piano ’ in piano- 
forte suggests a similar attribute. The Italian 
‘ salterio tedesco ’ implies a German derivation 
for this hammer-psaltery. (See Cembalo.) 
The roughness of description used by mediaeval 
Italians in naming one form of psaltery ‘ stru- 
raonto di porco,’ pig’s head, was adopted by 
the Germans in their fjiithful translation 
‘ Schweinskopf,’ and in naming a dulcimer 
‘ Hackbrett ’ — a butcher’s board for chopping 
sausage-meat. 

The dulcimer is a trapeze-shaped instrument 
of not more than three feet in greatest width, 
composed of a wooden framing enclosing a 
wrest-plank for the tuning-ijins, round wiiich 
the strings are wound at one end ; a sound- 
board ornamented with two or more sound- 
holes and carrying two bridges betw'een w'hich 
are the lengths of ware intend(*'d to vibrate ; and 
a hitch-pin block for the attachment of the i 
other ends of the strings. Two, three, four and 
sometimes five strings of fine brass or iron wire 
are grouped for each note. The dulcimer, laid 
^y)on a table or frame, is struck with hammers. 


the heads of which are clothed on either side 
with hard or soft leather to produce the forte 
and piano effects (see PLATE 1.). 

The tone, harsh in the loud playing, is 
always confused, as there is no damping con- 
trivance to stop the continuance of the sounds 
when not required. This effect is well imitated 
in various places in Kchubert’s ‘ Divertisse- 
ment a la Hongroise.’ The compass of two or 
three octaves, from c or d in the bass clef 
has always been diatonic in England, but be- 
came chromatic in Germany before the end of 
the 18th century. English dulcimers have ten 
long notes of brass wiie in unison strings, four 
or five in number, and ten shorter notes of the 
same. The first scries, struck with hammers 
to the left of the right-hand bridge, is tuned 



the F being natural. The second series, struck 
to the right of the left-hand bridge, is 



the F being again natural. The remainder of 
the latter series, struck to the left of the left- 
hand bridge, gives 



This tuning has prevailed in other countries, 
and is old. Chromatic tunings are modern and 
apiiarently arbitrary. As in most mediaeval 
musical instruments ornamentation was freely 
used on the sound-board, and on the outer case 
when one existed. The dulcimer and psaltery 
appear to have c ome to us from the East, it may 
bo through the Crusades, for the dulcimer has 
been known for ages in Persia and Arabia, and 
also in the C’auc asus, under the name of ‘ santir.’ 
Its European use is now limited to the semi- 
oriental gipsy bands in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania. The Magyar name is ‘ cimbalom.’ Com- 
pare also the C’eltie ‘ timpan.’ Carl Engel {De- 
scriptive Catalogue, 1874) points out the remark- 
able re.semblance betw^een an Italian dulcimer 
in South Kensington Museum of the 17th cen- 
tury and a modern Georgian santir ; and refers 
to the use by the translators of the English 
Bible of the word * dulcimer ’ as well as of the 
luimcs of othc^r instruments common in the 
Elizabethan epoch, to represent Hebrew musical 
instruments about which we have no sure know- 
ledge. For a description of Pantaleon Heben- 
streit’s development of the instrument see 
Pantaleon. (See also Schroeter.) a. j. h. 

DULCITONE (Fr. typophone), a keyboard 
instrument somewhat similar in effect to the 
Celesta (g.v.), in which graduated steel tuning- 
forks arc struck by hammers. The compass 
is usually five octaves from bass A. The same 
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principle was employed in the 18th century by 
Charles Clagget in his Aiuton or Ever-tuned 
organ. (See Clagget.) 

DULCKEN, Madame Louise (b. Hamburg, 
Mar. 20, 1811 ; d. London, Apr. 12, 1850), a 
pianist, younger sister of Ferdinand David. 

She was the pupil of Willy Grund, and made 
her appearance in public at Hamburg as early 
as her tenth year. In 1823 she played at 
Berlin, and in 1825 with her brother at Leipzig, 
always with the greatest success. In 1828 she 
married, and left Germany for London, where 
she resided for the rest of her life. Her first 
public appearance here was at one of Ella’s 
soirees in 1829. At the Philharmonic she 
played a concerto of Herz’s on Mar. 1, 1830, 
and thenceforward was one of the most promi- 
nent features in the music of London. She was 
an executive pianist of the first order. G. 

DULICHIUS, Philip (6. Chemnitz, 1562; 
d. Stettin, Mar. 25, 1631), was teacher of music 
in the Padagogium at Stettin from 1587, and 
held the degree Ph.D. of Chemnitz. His com- 
positions seem to have been liighly thought of 
by his contemporaries. 

LIST OF WORKS 

1. Oaotiones qiiinque aeniii vocibiu compoaitae . . . Fhillppo 
Dulichlo ChernniccQal llmuundum, lUuairla Pedagogll Stetinenais 
Muaiuo. Stetini. Kohivr. 1569. Obi. 4to. SU parilKKika in B.M. 

2. Pbiloinuaicla oinoibiia et BlufaiUa domiula et amlcia aula colendia, 
haace quatuor octovartim vocoiu cantionea wuraa conaecrat. 
Stcttizii. Kellner 1090. Obi. 4to. Eight partbouka in Roaiock 
Univc'raltaublbl. 

3. Uarmoniae aliquot aepteols voclbtia compoaitae. (1) Laudato 
Dumlnum. (2) Veniteadine. (3) Delectare a Domino. (4) Krravl 
alcut ovla. (6) Quocrlte prlmum. Authure P.D. Chem. Ulua. Pedag. 
stet. Uuaico. Bteltinl. Andreae Kclneri. 1593. With : — 

Quatuor Cautioiium. P.D. Cbem. Four inoteta for 8 v. (1) 
K\altabo te. (2) Kxaltute ]nati. (3) Confltemini Domino. (4) 
Deu( mlaereatur. Eight partbooka, obi. 4to, in the Zwickau Blbl. | 

4. Sex caotiunen aacrae qutuls vocibua coneinnatae et in lucem i 
edltae atudlo P.D. Cbem. illua. Pedag. apud Stetinenaea muaici. 
Stetiul. Kclner. 1593. Obi. 4to. Five partbooka in B.M. 

5. Faacioulua uuvus continena Dicta iusigniora ex evangelUa. 

dierum cum ieaturum turn Domlniconun, intra Pentecootea et 
Adventua ferlaa contentorum deauinta et quinarum vocum concentu 
XII. Cilareani modia indubiutis attemperato, exornata atudlo P.D. 
Cbem. Henn. iJlua. Pedag. quod Stetini eat, Mualcl. Stetinl. 
In otficina Kellaerlana. 1593. Obi. 4to. partbooka in the 

Btieg GjminaaialblbL Another edition waa publiahed in 1609 : . . . 
ex evangcliia totius auni deaurapta qulnla vocibua conclnenda. 
AuthoreP.D. Stetini. 4to. 

6. Novum opua muaicum duarum partium. Continena dicta . . . 
turn Domlnicorum [traeclpuorum totlu.a anni, deeumi:^ . . accurate 
exornata. In (Ximmunem Eccleaiac Del uaum compoaitiun, atq. 
l^am prlmum edltiun a P.D. them. Uerm. lllua. Pedag. quod Stetini 
Pomeraniae eat, mualco. Stetini, In offleina Myiiana. 1699. Obi. 
4to. Five partbouka in the B.M. Thla muat have been a rival 
edition to that of 1598 (No. 5). Another edition waa publiahed In 
Leipzig, 16U9. 4to. 

7. llymenaeua VII vocum in aolemnia nuptiarum . . . Cbriato- 
pboii Aibini . . . compositus a P.D. iliua. PAdag. Stet Mnaico. 
Stetini. Typla Uyliauia. Oct. 14, 1606. 4to. Text : DUectua meua 
loquitur. Three partbooka in Brealau Univ. Bibl. 

H. Hymenaeus VII vocum aolemnlbus nuptiarum . . . Ouilbelml 
Blmonis . . . virginem Eliaabetham . . . Frlderlci . . . fHiam. 
Dicatua a P.D. Ulan. Pedag. Stet. Muaico. Stetini. Nov. 18. 1005. 
Text : Ego flos caxnpl A Mum. Six partbooka in one vol. 4to in 
tha Zwickau Blbl. 

9. Piima para Centuriae octonum et aeptenum vocum honnonlae 
aacraa laudlbua aanctiaalme trlados conaecrataa contioentla accurata 
diUgentia adornata ... a P.D. Chem. Ulua. Pedag. Stet. mualoo. 
Stetini. Job. Duberi. 1607. 4to. 

10. The same : Beconda para. Stetini. Myliandrlnls. 1608. 

11. The aaroe : Tertia pars. Stetini. Mylfandrinla. 1610. 

12. The same : Quarta pars. Stetini. Kelnerlania. 1612. A com- 
plete set in eight partbooka of the four volumes is in the Berlin 
Konigl. Blbl. Other editions were published in ].<eipzig and Dan^g 
in (?) 1608, 1610, 1619. 

13. Dictmn I'aalml ; 30. Stettinl. 1611. 4to. Eight partbooka 
In the Archiv dcr Marienkirche Elblog. 

14. Primus tomua ('enturtae aenanun vocum harmonlaa aacrae 
laudibus aanctiaalme Trladoa conaerrataa continentis. Stettinl. 
Ueorg. Oretzscbii, 1630. 4to. Six partbooka in the Archiv der 
Marienkirche, Elbing. 

Vollhardt (p. 18) mentions the following MS. 
motets as being in the Zwickau Library : 

1. Deua parentum meomm (a 8). 2. Quam magnlftcata anni 
|a8). 3. Lobet den Herra (a 8). 4. Siehe wie fein u. liebUch (• 8). 


S. Deua in adjutorlum meum (a 8). 6. Ebre sei Gott dem VatM 
(a 7). 7. Zion apricht : der Herr hat micb verlasaen (a 8). 

There are two copies of ‘ Quaerite primum 
regnum* (a 7) in the Breslau Stadtbibl. MS. 30 
(Bohn). Dulichius’s motet ‘ Exultate jiisti in 
Domino* (a 8) w'as included in the Boden- 
schatz collection ‘ Florilegium selectis. can- 
tionum,* Lipsiae, 1603 ; and again in the 1618 
edition. o. s. 

DUMANOIR, (1) Guilleaume (b, Paris, 
Jan. 16, 1615 ; d. there, end of 17th cent.), son 
of a violinist, succeeded L. Constantin as ‘ roi 
des menetriers,’ Nov. 20, 1657. The degrad- 
ing intrigues, connected with the revenues 
of the (3onfr6ries de St. Julien (see Roi 
DES ViOLONS), of w'hich he was the head, 
attempting to compel dancing masters to pay 
a tribute to the guild, which they resisted, 
caused him to write the coarsely - worded 
pamphlet, ‘ Le Mariage de la musique avec la 
danse ’ (1664 ; republ. 1870). His dance music, 
which Louis XIV. greatly appreciated, pro- 
cured for him the appointment of ballet-master 
of the pages. The suites of the Cassels MS. 
signed ‘ G. D.* which Ecorcheville published 
as those of Dumanoir, are probably by G. 
Diosencr ; but some of Dumanoir’s composi- 
tions are in the Upsala library. He was suc- 
ceeded as ‘roi des menetriors,’ in 1668, by his 
son, (2) Guilleaume (d. 1697), who presided 
at the Confrerie de St. Julien until 1693. 
lie engaged in a long quarrel with Lully on 
account of a privilege accorded to the latter to 
train orchestral musicians, which was decided 
by law in 1673 in Lully’s favour. Dumarioir’s 
subsequent renewed quarrels with the dancing 
masters in which he was equally unsuccessful, 
led to his resignation in 1685. Of a number of 
dances which have been preserved, it is im- 
possible to ascertain the authorship except in 
the case of a suite of 3 five-part airs, entitled, 
‘Charivaris,* which is dated 1048, and therefore 
attributable to Dumanoir (1). e. v. d. s. 

DUMERY, (1) JoRis (George) (6. Hooff, 

I 1699 ; d. 1784), one of the greatest founders ol 
j bells. 

In 1736 ho was registered as a burgess of 
Antwerp. In 1743 he was invited by the 
j Bruges authorities to reside there. They held 
him in such esteem that they provided him 
with a house to live in, and also with a site 
on which to set up his bell foundry. The 
reason of this was the necessity of recasting 
their carillon which had been destroyed by fira 

Dumcry accepted the terms, and used the old 
bell metal from the confiagration to cast the 
new carillon. These bells were unsatisfactory, 
and were eventually sold in Amsterdam. The 
fault was undoubtedly due to the impurity of 
the old metal, into which no doubt many 
foreign substances had become incorporated. 
With all new metal his second attempt pro- 
duced the present fine carillon of Bruges, whioh 
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is second to none in the Netherlands. It has 
been made famous by the verse of Longfellow, 
and it is worthy of its reputation. It will ever 
remain the masterpiece of Lumcry. 

Joris left his son (2) William (d. 1795) to 
continue his work. William left two sons, 
(3) William and (4) James (d, 1830). 

James continued the business till his death, 
when his widow carried on the foundry with 
indifferent success and died at Bruges in 1855. 

w. w. s. 

DUMKA (pi. Dumky, ‘ lament ’), a term in- 
troduced into the terminology of cosmopolitan 
music by Dvorak, in whoso chamber music it is 
of frequent occurrence as the name of a move- 
ment of melancholy character in more or less 
slow tempo. His op. 90, a trio for piano and 
strings, is called ‘ Duniky,* and consists of a 
scries of short movements linked together by a 
common bond of poignant expression. In a 
footnote the term is explained as a Little 
Russian word, occumng frequently in popular 
literature, and generally indicating a passion- 
ately emotional character. m. 

DUMONT, Henky (b. Villers I’Eveque, near 
Liege, c. 1610 ; d. Paris, May 8, 1684), was a 
choir- boy at Maostricht, but returned to Liege, 
where ho entered the priesthood. From 1639- 
1684 he was organist at St. Paul’s, Paris, and 
in 1 665 director of the court chapel, Paris, and 
canon of Maestricht Cathedral. He composed 
5 ‘ Messes royales en plain chant,’ 5 books of 
2-4-part motets with instruments (1652-86), 
2-part motets edited by Philidor I’aisne (1690) ; 
cantica sacra 2, 3, 4 v. ; Airs a 4 parts, etc. ; 
3 books of rnoslanges (chansons, motets. Magni- 
ficats, preludes for organ and for viols, and 
serenades). (For titles of biographies, see 
Riemann and Q.-L.) E. v. d. S. 

DUAIP, a jiiece of music, of a melancholy cast, 
probably synonymous with Lament {q.v.). In 
17th- and 18th-contury books of instrumental 
music the name is occasionally met with as a 
title to a piece ; for example, ‘ The Irishe 
Durape ’ in the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book.’ The 
following is a late instance from S. Holden’s 



Collection of Old Established Irish 8lov) and 
Quick Tunes, vol. i. It is named * An Irish 


Dump.* An arrangement of this tune to words 
by Joanna Baillie was made by Beethoven. 

r. K. 

DUN, Finlay (6. Aberdeen, Feb. 24, 1796 ; 
d. Edinburgh, Nov. 28. 1863), viola-player, 
teacher of singing, musical editor and com- 
poser, in Edinburgh. He studied abroad under 
Baillot, Crescentini and others, and played first 
viola in the orchestra of the San Carlo theatre, 
Naples. 

Besides two symphonies (not published), 
solfeggi, and scale exercises for the voice (1829), 
he edited, with Professor John Thomson, 

‘ Paterson’s Collection of Scottish Songs,’ and 
took part also with G. F. Graham and others 
in writing the pianoforte accompaniments and 
symphonies for Wood’s ‘ Songs of Scotland ’ ; 
he was editor also of other Scotch and GaeUo 
collections. w. H®. 

DUNCAN, William Edmonstoune (b. Sale, 
Cheshire, 1866 ; d. there, June 26, 1920), com- 
poser, became an associate of the R.C.O. at the 
age of 16, and obtained an open scholarship 
at the R.C.M. on the foundation of that in- 
stitution in 1883. There he studied under 
Parry and Stanford, and after leaving the 
college studied with Macfarren for some little 
time. 

He spent ten years in London, acting as 
musical critic, etc., and was for some time pro- 
fessor at the Oldham College of Music. The 
most remarkable of his early compositions was 
an overture performed at Hampstead in June 
1 888, op. 4. An ode for chorus and orchestra, 
‘ Yc Mariners of England,’ made a great success 
when given by the Glasgow Choral Union in 
1890 ; a Mass in F minor was composed in 
1 892 ; and in the same year an opera, ‘ Perseus,* 
was written. Swinburne’s * Ode to Music ’ was 
set in 1893 ; and Milton’s sonnet ‘ To a Night- 
ingale,’ for soprano solo and orchestra, in 1895. 
In that year a trio in E minor was given at 
Oldham, and various other works show' un- 
tiring ambition and much musical skill. {Brit, 
Mus, Biog.) Among his literary works on 
music of a useful, popular kind are The Story 
of Minstrelsy (1907) and The Story of the Carol 
(1911). 

DUNHILL, Thomas Fredekick (6. Hamp- 
stead, Feb. 1, 1877), composer, teacher and 
lecturer. He received his musical education 
at the R.C.M., which he entered in 1893, study- 
ing the piano with Franklin Taylor, and com- 
position with Stanford. 

In 1897 he was awarded a scholarship for 
composition, and several early works of his 
were performed at the College concerts. From 
1899-1908 he was assistant music-master t« 
Dr. C. H. Lloyd at Eton College, at the same 
time holding other posts as teacher and 
examiner, notably of harmony and counter- 
point at the R.C.M. In 1907 he instituted a 
series of concerts, of which the special function 
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was to revive works by young British com- t 
posers, which had already been played for the 
first time and then laid aside, liis chamber 
concerts were continued in London through 
sever''! vears, and at them many o’ his own 
works were heard together v/ith those of his 
contemporaries. 

Dunhill first made his name as a composer 
of well -written concerted chamber music. 
Three quintets — one in E flat for piano, violin, 
violoncello, clarinet and horn, one in F minor 
for strings and horn, and one in 0 minor for 
piano and strings — are the work of a serious 
mind devoted to classical principles of struc- 
ture. A quartet, piano and stri i igs, in B minor, 
two phantasy trios (piano and strings), a sonata 
in D minor for violin and piano, variations for ; 
violoncello and piano, alike show his knowledge 
of what is suitable for expression in various 
forms of chamber music, knowledge which took . 
literary form in his important book. Chamber ; 
Music (1913). From time to time he has ! 
written some charming songs, amongst w'hich 
* The Cloths of Heaven ’ and ‘ The Fiddler of 
Dooney * are most widely known, and also 
children’s cantatas, operettas and other educa- 
tional pieces (see list B. M, S, Ann.^ 1920). 
Later he turned his attention more to the 
orchestra, and two works deserve particular 
mention — a set of elegiac variations on an 
original theme, written in memory of Sir 
Hubert Parry and produced at the Gloucester 
Festival, 1922, and a symphony in A minor 
(four movements) produced at Belgrade by the 
composer during a continental concert tour, 
and in England at the Bournemouth Festival, 
Apr. 1923. A one-act opera, ‘ The EiKihanted 
Garden,* was awarded publication by the 
Carnegie Trust in 192.5, and was given in more | 
or less amateur conditions at Liverpool in the 
following year. G. S. k.-b. ; addns. C. 

DUNI, Eqidio Romoaldo (6. Matcra, near 
Naples, Fob. 9, 1709 ; d. Paris, .June 11, 177.5), 
composer of Italian and French operas. The 
son of a maestro di cappclla lie studied at 
several of the Naples Conservatoires and then 
w^nt to Rome whore his first ojiera, ‘ Norone,’ 
was so successful that it triumi)hcd over a much 
better work, Pergolesi’s ‘ Olympiade,’ which 
came out about the same time. Shortly after- 
wards he visited Vienna, but returning to Italy 
he was made maestro di cappclla at S. Nicolh (U 
Bari, in Naples. He then visited Venice, Paris, 
London (1744), and Genoa, composing in- 
dustriously wherever he went, but finally be- 
came tutor at the court of Parma. In 1755, 
being encouraged by the Duke, ho composed a 
French opera, ‘ Ninette k la coiir,’ which was 
so successful that he settled in Paris two years 
later. His music was light and graceful in 
style, and the 20 operas he wrote at Paris, 
usually to a comic libretto, from 1757 until his 
death, were so successful that he may be re- 


garded as one of the founders of French light 
opera and opera-bo uffe, (See Q.-L.) J. 

DUNSTABLE (Dunstable), John {d. Deo. 
24, 1453), musician, mathematician and 

astrologer, has generally been said to be a 
native of Dunstable, in Bedfordshire. For 
this there is no authority, and the evidence of 
his bearing the same name as that of the town 
is of no weight so late as the 15th century. On 
Mar. 10, 1449, the manor of Broadfield, Herts, 
was conveyed to a John Dunstable, Margaret 
his wife, and others,^ and it is not impossible 
that this was the musician. The owner of 
Broadfield might well have been acquainted 
with the Abbot of St. Albans, in the same 
county, and that John Whethamstede (Abbot 
from 1420-40 and again from 1451-65) person- 
ally knew Dunstable the musician may be 
gathered from the epitaph printed below. 
Another John Dunstable, a goldsmith and 
citizen of London, mentioned in the Patent 
Rolls (1 Eelw. IV. Calendar, p. 6), was living in 
1401, and therefore cannot have been the 
musician. Of Dunstable’s life absolutely noth- 
ing is known, but he has long enjoyed a shadow'y 
celebrity as a musician, mainly owing to a 
passage in the Proheraium to the rroportiondle 
of Johannes Tinctoris (1446-1511). The 
author, after mentioning how the institution of 
royal choirs or chapels encouraged the study of 
music, proceeds : 

* Quo fit lit hac tempestate, facultas nostrae 
musices tarn niirabile susceperit increnientum quod 
ars nova esse vidcatur, cujus, ut ita airam, novae 
art is tons et origo, apud Angllcos quorum caput 
Duiist-iple exstitit, fuisso perhibotur, et huic contem- 
poranci fuenint in Gidlia Duf.xy et Binchois quibus 
immediate siiccesserunt moderni Gkeghem, Busnois, 
l<ej:is ct Caron, omnium quos aintiverim in com- 
positioiic pracstantissimi. Hare eis Anglici nunc 
(lirct viilgaritcr jubilaro, ( ndlici vero eantare diciintur) 
veniunt conferemii. llli etenim in dies novos cantus 
novissime in veniunt, ac isti (quod miserrimi signum 
est ingrnii) una semper et cadem conipositione 
utuntur.’ » 

Ambros ® has shown conclusively how this 
passage has been gradually misconstrued by 
subsequent writers, beginning with Sebald 
Heyden in his De arte canendi (1540), until it 
was boldly affirmed that Dunstable was the 
inventor of counterpoint ! Ambros also traces 
a still more absurd misl-aki', by which Dunstable 
was changed into S. Dunstan ; this was the 
invention of Franz Lustig, who was followed 
by I^rintz, Marpurg and other writers. 

It might have been considered that the claim 
of any individual to be the * inventor * of 
counterpoint would need no refutation. 
Counterpoint, like most other branches of 
musical science, can have been the invention of 
no single man, but the gradual result of the 
experiments of many. Tinctoris himself does 
not claim for Dunstable the position which 
later writers wrongly gave him. It will be 

1 amnnoey. AnUguitiM of Horttordoktrg, 1700, p. 72. 

» Couii«ninaknr, 8cr(ptort», iv. 154. 

fc OotchieMo Uor Muoik, U. 470-1. 
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noticed that the ‘ fons et origo ’ of the art is 
said to have been in England, where Dunstable 
was the chief musician ; and though Tinctoris 
is speaking merely from hearsay, yet there is 
jiothing in his statement so incredible as some 
foreign writers thought. So long as the evi- 
dence of the Rota ‘ Sumer is icumen m * is 
unimpee.chcd, it must be acknowledged that 
there was in England, in the early 13th century, 
a school of musicians which was in advance of 
anytliing possessed by the Netherlands at the 
same period. (Sec Motct and Polyphony.) 
An important light was thrown upon the relation 
of Dunstable to the Netherlandish musicians, 
Dufay and Binchois, by the discovery ' that 
Dufay died in 1474, and not, as had been 
hitherto supposed, some twenty years before 
Dunstable. Binchois did not die until 1460, so 
it is clear that, though the three musicians were 
for a time contemporaries, yet Tinctoris was 
right in classing the Englishman as the head of 
a school which actually preceded the Nether- 
landers and Burgundians. 

Dunstable’s fame was certainly great, though 
short-lived. He is mentioned as early as 1437, 
in Le Champion des Dames of Martin Lc Franc, 
and in two other treatises of Tinctoris, the De 
arte contrapuuctiy and the Com plexus viginti 
effcctuuni nobilis artis musiccs; in a MS. pre- 
served in the Escurial (c. iii. 23), written at 
Seville in 1480,^ the Dialogns in arte conlra^ 
punrfi of John Hothby ^ in the Deploration de 
QuUlaume Cretin stir le trepas de Jean Okeghem * 
and by Franchinus (faforius, who in his 
Practical musicae ® (Milan, 1496) gives the tenor 
of a setting of ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus ’ by the 
English composer.® Yet ho was— in his omi 
country at least — so soon forgotten, that his 
name does not occur in Bale’s iScriptores Briton- 
r?iae (1550), and Morloy ^ quotes a passage from 
his motet ‘ Nesciens virgo mater virurn ’ (no 
longer in existence), in which ho has divided 
the middle of the w<jrd ‘ Angelorum ’ by 
a pause two Long rests in length, as an 
example of 

* One of the greatest absurdities which I have scene 
committed in the dittyinc: of inusic^k.’ 

The passage is doubtless absurd to modern 
ideas : but Dunstable’s fault was not considered 
such at the time he wrote. Similar passages 
occur as late as Josquin’s days. 

The main difficulty of determining what 
ground there was for Dunstable’s fame lay in 
the fact that up to the end of the 19th century 
very little of his work had been discovered or 
made accessible. Gaforius evidently was ac- 
quainted with a treatise by him, and the same 
work is quoted by Ra venscrof t, from a marginal 

» M.J. M., 1884, p. 26. 

5 J. P. Biaflo, NoUts on Early Spanith Mtuie, p. 66. 

■ C*ousfiemaJs«r, Srriptor*», ill. .'ll. 

4 Tholnan'a ed.. Parts, 1«64, p. 33. 

9 Book II. cap. 7. 

6 Bee also Book III. cap. 4 of the same irork. 

9 JElaine and EaHe /ni^weMan, 1697, p. 178. 


note in whose Briefe Discourse (1614) we learn 
that Dunstable’s treatise was on * Mensurabilis 
Musica.’ Until comparatively recent days it 
was thought that the fragments printed by 
Gaforius and Morley were all that remained of 
his works. But more than this has been pre- 
served. A three-part song, ‘ 0 Rosa bella,’ was 
discovered in a MS. at the Vatican by MM. 
Danjou and Morelot ® and another copy was 
subsequently found in a MS. collection of 
motets, etc., at Dijon. This composition has 
been scored by Morelot, and printed in his 
monograph De la musique au XV^ siicle.^ Its 
effect in performance, considering the period 
when it w as written, is really extraordinary, and 
quite equal to anything of Dufay’s. Besides 
the.se compositions the British Museum possesses 
three specimens of Dunstable’s work. The 
first is apparently an enigma which has not yet 
been deciphered. It occurs in a MS. collection 
of Treatises on Music transcribed by John 
Tuck at the beginning of the 16th century. 
Owing to its being written at the end of fol. 
18, and signed ‘ Qd. Dunstable,’ an idea has 
ari.sen that it forms part of the preceding 
trcali.se, which has therefore been sometimes 
alleged to be the lost treatise ; but this is not 
the case, for the treatise, as Coussemaker has 
shown, is that whiesh is nearly always ascribed 
to John de Muris, and Dunstable’s enigma is 
evidently written in to fill up the page. In a 
similar and almost identical MS. at J.<ambeth, 
transcribed by William Chelle of Hereford, the 
treatise of de Muris and enigma of Dunstable 
occur in the same juxtaposition. The second 
composition of Dunstable in the British Museum 
is to be found in a magnificent volume which 
formerly belonged to Henry It is a 

three-part composition of some length, without 
words : the tenor consists of a short phrase 
which is repeated in accordance with the Latin 
couplet Mwitten over the part. It has been 
scored by J. F. R. Stainer, and is printed in the 
SammeJbdnde of the Int. Mus. Ges.^^ The third 
; composition is a Kyrie different from the one 
; catalogued in the article just mentioned, 
j But by far the most valuable collections of 
I Dunstable’s works are to be found in six 
i volumes of manuscript music discovered at 
Trent by Haberl, and now belonging to the 
I Ministry for Religion and Education at Vienna ; 

' in a volume in the E.stensian Library at Modena 
(Cod. vi. H. 15) ; and a MS. (Cod. 37) in the 
Licoo Musicale of Bologna. The Trent MSS. 
I have been edited and published by the Gesell- 
I schaft zur Herausgabe dor Tonkunst in Oster- 
I reich (see Denkmaler). The Modena MS. 
j contains thirty-one motets by Dunstable ; 
copies of these (made by the writer of this 

8 Jftevue de la Musique niialeuiie. 1847. p. 244. 

» Also printeti In Ambros*H Oosrhichte, App, to vol. Ii. 

W Add. MSS. 10,386 
Add. MSS. 31,921i. 

» Vol. a. pp. 14 and 16. 

18 Lanadowne MS. 462, foL 162. 
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article in 1892), together with collations and 
copies from the Trent and Bologna MSS., are 
now in the British Museum.^ The motets at 
Bologna were issued in facsimile in the volume 
of Early Ervyliah Harmony by the Plain-song 
and Mediaeval Music Society in 1897. In the 
MS. at Old Hall (Roman Catholic College of 
St. Edmund’s), near Ware, No. 63 is a four- 
part setting of ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritua,’ by 
Dunstable.^ In addition to these may be 
mentioned a MS. collection of l/ith-century 
Astronomical Treatises in the Bodleian at 
Oxford, which contains at p. 74 : 

* Lon«itmio et latitiulu loconiin praecipue in Anglia, 
sociindiun aliam autiquam scripturam de manu 
Dustjipll.* 

At the bottom of the margin of the page the 
date occurs: ‘Anno Gratise 1438 die mensis 
Aprilis.’ A valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of Dunstable is the article Dunstable and 
the various settings of O Rosa bella in the Sam- 
melbdnde of the Int. Mus. Ges. vol. ii. p. 1. This 
article contains the most complete catalogue 
yet made (thematic) of the works of Dunstable 
now known to exist.® (See also Proc. of Mus» 
Assn. vol. xcvii. p. 79.) 

Dunstable died on Dec. 24, 1453 (according 
to one version of the epitaph printed below). 


and was buried in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
where, according to Stow,* the following 
epitaph was inscribed on ‘ two faire plated 
stones in the Chancell, each by other.* It runs 
as follows : 

* Clauditur hoc tiimulo, qul coelum pectore c’ausit 
Dunstaple I. Iiirls .\8trorum cotiaciua illo 
Judice novit iliraniis abscondita pandere cadi, 
flic vir erat tua laus, tiia lux, tibl inusica prlnrops, 
Quiqne tuas dulocH per mundum sperserat onus,® 
Anno Mil. Equator,* aemcl L. trlas jungito Christi. 
Pridie natale sidus ’ transruigrat ad astra, 
Siwcipiant proprium clvem coeli sibi cives.* ® 

Another epitaph is preserved in Weover’s 
Funeral Monuments (1631), where it is quoted 
from a MS. in the Cottonian Library, contain- 
ing a number of poetical epitaphs written 
by John of Whethamstode, Abbot of St 
Albans : 

‘ Upon John Dunstable, an astrologian, a mathema 
tldan, a inusitlan, and what not. 

Miidcim bio Micl)alus alter, novim et Ptholoincus, 
Junior ac At bias supportans robore c<‘los, 

Paiisat sub cirierc ; melior vir de muliere 
Nunqtiain natus orat ; vioii quia labe carebat, 

Et virtutls opes possedit Hnicii.s omne.9. 

Cur exoptetur, sic oi>tandof|ne i)rcoetur 
Perpetuia annis celebretur fama Jobannis 
Dunstapil ; iu pace requiesciit et bic sine fine.* 

Appended is an example of Dunstable’j 
work. w. B. s. 


Original 



_ Scored by J. A. Fuller Mail^ 

Quam rULCRA ES. hind from the copy in the 

» Jiit ro Mnsicalo, JUologna, 

Motet by Dunstable. 



Quiuu pul • • • . ora ea et quou de - co - ra, ca - ris • si • lua lu de • li 



1 Add. MBS. 86.490. 

* See SammeUtSnde of Int. Mum. Oes. ii. 342. 

3 In the Introduction to Engluh CaroU of tho FifteorOh Ootiturw 
(189n the editor remarked on the similarity of certain turns of 

? hrH>«e in the caroia to the known works of Dunstable. Henry 
>B.vey, In hlH ffUtorjf »/ Engli»h Mwne <180R), improves this into 
the HtAt«ment that ‘ botn words and music of the caroia are pro- 
bably by Dunstable or Power.* This In turn is copied by Eltner, 
who includes these thirteen carols among the list of Dunstable's 
works In Q.-X. 


4 atow's Survey, 1618, p. 425. 5 * Sparserai artes * (Puller). 

• /.«. * C. quater.' 7 Qu. * natalen idus.' 

8 The Incorporated Society of Musicians has re-crect^xl a monu- 
ment to Dunstable In St. Stephen's, Walbrook. Oct. 8, 1904, and 
restored thereon the inscription from the version given by Stow. 
The text is evidently corrupt, and the following is the text of the 
restored epitaph : 

eSaudliur hoc tnmulo qnl cmlum pectore clausit 
Dunstaple Joannes. Astrorum consclus tile 
Judice novit Urania abscondita pandere omli. 
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DUNSTAN, Ralph, Mus.D. (6. Truro, Nov. of sight-singing in which he has been active. A 
17, 1867), has published many educational more distinctive achievement, however, is his 
works, notably in connexion with the teaching composition of a series of liturgical masses in 

— modal counterpoint on the plain-song of the 

Hio vir erat tua lana, tua lux, tibi musicA prineepa. Vatican and the Solesmes Graduals. Ten of 

these together'^itha-Missa pro Defunotis’ have 
been published (Curwen). and a copy waa 
A pamphlet on T/w DumitabU Bpfiaph, k propos of this reatoraUou, graciously accepted bv the Pope. Dr. Dunstau 
waj^ti«.byDr.c.Macie«n.ndpuhUi^cd^yc^ is uot a member of tho Roman Communionr 
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his interest in liturgical music was aroused by 
Terry’s exposition of it at Westminster Cathe- 
dral, from which he set himself assiduously to 
study the style of the old polyphony based on a 
plain-song foundation. o. 

DUO, see Duet. 

DUODRAMA, a kind of melodrama, of which 
Mozart speaks with enthusiasm and at some 
length in letters to his father from Mannheim 
and Kaisersheim in the end of 1 778. The name 
would indicate a piece for two performers ; and 
those which he heard — Benda’s ‘ Medea * and 
‘ Ariadne auf Naxos ’ — and that which he 
contemplated writing himself — * Semiramis * — 
appear to have been pieces in which spoken 
dialogue was accompanied by the orchestra. 

‘ Not a note is sung,’ says he, ‘ only spoken ; in 
fact it is a recitative with instruments, only the 
actor speaks instead of singing * (Letter 120). 
There is no trace of ‘ Semiramis ’ having been 
composed, but Mozart acted on the idea in 
‘ Zaide ’ (1780), which contains two long mono- 
logues treated en melodrame. G. 

DUPARC, Elisabeth, see Francesina, La. 

DUPARC, Marie Eugene Henri Fouqubs 
(6. Paris, Jan. 21, 1848), French composer, 
showed no particular disposition for music in 
his childhood. Whilst being educated at the 
Jesuit College of Vaugirard (Paris), he had 
C6sar Franck as piano teacher, who gradually 
developed his musical taste. When studying 
for his legal examination, he only then began 
to devote himself to serious harmony studies, 
and afterwards to composition under Franck ; 
together with Arthur Coquard and Albert 
Cahen, he was one of the earliest pupils of Cesar 
Franck before the Franco-German war (1870- 
187 1 ). His first published works were pianoforte 
pieces, ‘ Feuilles volantes ’ (1869). Possessing 
a rare power of self-criticism, he destroyed 
many compositions of value, including a sonata 
for pianoforte and violoncello (1867), ‘ Poeme 
nocturne ’ (1873), * Laendlcr ’ (performed at the 
Soci6t6 Nationale, June 24, 1874). Among those 
which remain, a symphonic poem, ‘L6nore* 
(1876), one of the best models of its kind, was 
performed at one of Pasdeloup’s Concerts Popu- 
laires, Oct. 28, 1877. It was arranged for two 
pianos and for four hands on one piano by Saint- 
Saens and Franck respectively. A ‘ nocturne ’ 
for orchestra, ‘ Aux etoiles,’ was issued in 1910, 
and of late, a motet, ‘ Benedicat vobis Domi- 
nus,* 3 voices, has appeared. Duparc took an 
a^ctive part in the contemporary musical move- 
ment till 1885, in which year he was compelled 
by severe illness to give up all compositions and 
leave Paris. His actual abode is Switzerland. 
His 16 songs, which represent the best of him- 
self, were all composed before 1886, but 
published long after. The first ones ( 1 868) date 
from a time when his knowledge of harmony 
was immature. Following the tendencies of 
his friend A. de Oastillon in the lyrical style. 


Duparc created a few master-works that can be 
compared to those of Schubert and Schumann. 
As J. Tiersot justly wrote {Un demi-siicle de 
musique fran^aise, 1918), he has given French 
melody an impulse, an amplitude, a power, not 
surpassed since. To this can be added the 
expression of his innate dramatic sentiment 
which gives striking expression to his songs. 

Bidl. — O oTAVB SjSAt. Muildeiu frarvtaU d’eujourd'hu{ (1921) ; 
Andr^' CoBUHoy, La Muaiqua franqaise, 1st and Snd ed., 1922h 
1924. 

M. L. P. 

DUPONCHEL, FiifeBB Jacques (6. Douai, 
17th cent.), a Franciscan monk ; maestro di 
cappella at the Basilica of the Twelve Apostles, 
Rome, 1665 ; organist to Cardinal Bi ;chi at 
Osimo and at the cathedral there, 1665. He 
composed masses, psalms and sacred songs a 
3, 4 and 5 v., which were greatly praised by 
Caifaleri {Q.-L.). 

DUPONT, (1) Auguste (6. Ensival, near 
Liege, Feb. 9, 1827 ; d. Brussels, Dec. 17, 1890), 
was educated at the Liege Conservatoire, and 
after several years spent in successful travel as 
a pianist was appointed in 1850 a professor of 
the Brussels Conservatoire. 

His works for the pianoforte were numerous. 
A ‘ Concertstiick ’ (op. 42) and a concerto in 
F minor (op. 49), both with orchestral accom- 
paniment, arc his most ambitious works. 
Among his solo pieces the best are ‘ Roman en 
dix pages ’ (op. 48), a sot of short pieces showing 
the influence of Schumann in their structure, 
and ‘ Contes du foyer ’ (op. 12). His younger 
brother, 

(2) Joseph (6. Ensival, Jan. 3, 1838 ; 
d. Brussels, Dec. 22, 1899), educated at IJ6ge 
and Brussels, attained great distinction as an 
operatic conductor. He held posts of this kind 
successively at Warsaw (from 1867), Moscow 
(from 1871), and Bnissels. At the last-named 
he was professor of harmony in the Conserva- 
toire, and conductor to the Theatre do la 
Monnaio, and the Association dos Artistes 
Musicions from 1872. In the following year 
ho succeeded Vieuxtemps as director of the 
Concerts Populaires. During the final seasons 
of Gye’s management of Italian Opera, Dupont 
conducted many of the most important i)er- 
formancos given at Covent Garden. m. 

DUPONT, Gabriel (6. Caen, Mar. 1, 1878 ; 
d. Vesinet, Aug. 3, 1914), was the son of Achille 
Dupont, organist of St. Pierre, Caen. 

He was a pupil of Ch. M. Widor, won the 
2nd Prix de Rome, 1901 ; and gained his first 
success with the opera * La Cabrera ’ (in 2 acts), 

I which took, in 1904, the Szonzogno prize 
I founded by the Milanese publisher. 

Endowed with a fine dramatic temperament, 
Dupont also composed La Glu ’ (Cannes, 1910); 
‘ La Farce du cuvier * (Brussels, 1912) ; and 
‘ Antar,’ a romantic story by Chekri-Ganem, 
which was being rehearsed at the opera when 
I he died, and which was only to receive its first 
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performance. Mar. 14, 1921, under Chevillard. 
The scores of Dupont are full of life, movement 
and ardour, and keep a high musical level. The 
first act of ‘ Antar ’ is especially remarkable and 
representative of his noble and powerful art. 

Dupont wrote also a string quartet, songs, 

‘ Po( me d’automne * ; symphonic poems : 

* Hymne k Aphrodite * and the ‘ Chant de la 
destinee,’ the subject of which is indicated by 
a single verse by Laforgue, ‘ Berce-moi, roule- 
moi, vaste fatalito . . .’ 

* Les heures dolentes * (14 pieces for piano, of 
which several are orchestrated) are, as it were, 
his last legacy to posterity. In this music he 
sought both a means of expressing his emotions 
and something which might distract him from 
thorn. And it is this which makes them a col- 
lection of poignant confidences. F. 

DUPORT, two eminent violoncellists, 
brothers, the sons of a dancing-master and 
first dancer at tho Op6ra. 

(1 ) Jean Pierke — ‘ Du port Paine ’ — (b. Paris, 
Nov. 27, 1741; d. Berlin, Dec. 31, 1818), 
violoncellist, was considered the best pupil of 
Berth aut. 

He jJayed with success at the Concert 
Spirituel in 1761, and was attached to tho | 
Prince de Conti’s band until 1769, when he j 
travelled to England, and in 1771 to Spain, j 
and finally in 1773, on the invitation of I 
Frederick the Great, settled at Berlin as first | 
violoncello in the king’s band, and after I 
lYederick’s death director of court concerts. 
After the battle of Jena, his post was abolished, 
but he continued to live at Berlin till his death. 
His pupil was the future king, Friedrich 
Wilhelm 11. His compositions, which wore 
not numerous, consist of music for his instru- 
ment. His tone on the violoncello was 
beautiful : he played the most difficult passages 
with ease ; but he had not in his playing the 
large and expressive style which was so 
remarkable in his brother’s playing. 

He was eclipsed by his brother and pupil, 
(2) Jean Louis {b. Pahs, Oct. 4, 1749 ; d. there. 
Sept. 7, 1819), who made his d6but at the 
Concert Spirituel in 1768. The arrival of 
Viotti in Paris in 1782 inspired the latter to 
imitate tho breadth and brilliancy of style of 
that great violinist, and thus to become the 
extraordinary player he was. About this 
time he made the acquaintance of Crosdill, 
and at his invitation visited London for six 
months. On the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion ho joined his brother in Berlin, and entered 
the king’s band. It was either with him or his 
brother — probably with him — that Beethoven 
played his two sonatas for piano and violon- 
cello (op. 6) at the Prussian court in 1796. 
The younger Duport returned to Paris in 1806 
ruined by the war. He gave a concert in 
1807 with Mile. Colbran (the future Mm^. 
Bessini) which created great enthusiasm. He 


entered the service of the ex-King of Spain at 
Marseilles, but returned to Paris in 1812. At 
length fortune smiled on him ; he appeared 
three times at the Odeon concerts during the 
winter of 1812-13 ; ho was admitted into the 
private band of Marie Louise, then into that 
of the Emperor, and at length as professor into 
the Conservatoire, until its suppression in 1816. 
He remained afterwards a member of Louis 
XVIII. ’s band. In the evening of his life he 
composed a great deal, but the work by which 
ho will survive is his Essai sur le doigter du 
violoncelle et la conduite de Varchet, avec une 
suite d'exercices (English and German transla- 
tion). A sentence from this work exhibits tho 
modesty of a great artist. 

‘ Tout le luonde ronnoit le coup cVarchet inartel6 ou 
staccato ; e’est unc affaire de tacte et d’adresse. II 
y a des personnes qui !(; salsissent tout de suite, 
d’a litres ne parviennent jamais k le faire parfaitement. 
Je suis du nombre * (p. 171). 

He is considered as the originator of the 
modern technique of his instrument (see 
Violoncello - playing). His violoncello, a 
Stradivari, became the property of Frano- 
homme, who purchased it from his son for the 
enormous sum of 25,000 francs (£1000). (See 
Van der Straeton’s History of the Violoncello.) 

o. ; addns. M. L. p. 

DUPRiS, Marcel (6. Rouen, May 3, 1886), 
organist. His family has been devoted to 
music for more than a century. His paternal 
grandfather. Aimable Dupr6, was organist of 
Saint' Madou,. Rouen, from 1848 to 1885; his 
maternal grandfather, Etienne Chauviero, was 
maitre de chapelle at the Church of Saint 
Patrice, Rouen, for 30 years ; his father, Albert 
Dupre, a pupil of Guilmant, is founder and con- 
ductor of tho choral society of Rouen, * L’ Ac- 
cord parfait,’ and has held with distinction 
since 1911 the post of organist of the great 
church of St. Ouen, Rouen (the church which 
inspired tho ‘ Gothic Symphony ’ of Wider). 
Finally, his mother, Alice Duprl, is a remark- 
able pianist and violoncellist. 

When Marcel Dupr^, was 10 years old (at the 
festival of tho exhibition of 1896 at Rouen), be 
played from memory preludes and fugues of J. S. 
Bach ; at 12 years old he was appointed titular 
organist of Saint- Vivien, Rouen ; in 1901 the 
first of his important compositions was per- 
formed, a biblical oratorio ‘ Le Songe de Jacob,* 
upon a poem by his uncle, Henri Dupre. He 
became the most brilliant pupil of his time at 
the Conservatoire, Paris, and gained one after 
another the most coveted prizes. He won the 
first prize for piano-playing in Dimmer’s class 
(1905) ; tho first prize for organ-playing in 
Guilmant’s class (1907) ; the first prize for 
fugue in Widor’s class (1909); the Grand 
Prix de Rome, July 4, 1914. In 1906 Dupr6 
was chosen by his master, Wider, to act as his 
assistant organist at Saint-Sulpice. From 1916 
until 1922 he held with distinction the organist- 
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ship of Notre -Dame, during the enforced 
absence, owing to ill-health, of Louis Vieme. 

In 1920 Marcel Dupr6 set the seal upon his 
reputation by playing from memory at the 
Paris Conservatoire, in ten concerts, the com- 
plete organ works of J. S. Bach. A distin- 
guished public came to these concerts, which 
achieved a triumph. After the last recital, 
Widor did not hesitate to felicitate him pub- 
licly, saying : 

* Combien cordialement nous vous remerclons ! Un 
regret toutefois, celul do no pas voir id celui do vos 
auditeurs qui cut (^t«i le plus int6ress6 on la question, 
le grand Jean-S»Sbastien lui-m^ime. Ce fiit d. lui de 
vous remercler on vous serrant dans ses bras.* 

As an improviser, those who have constantly 
heard him at Saint -Sulpice and at Notre- 
Dame admire his facility in playing in all con- 
trapuntal forma ; the inexhaustible fantasy 
with which he knows how to develop a theme, 
and the mastery with which he carries out a 
fugue. Of the perfect science of the great 
masters, Louis Vierne has written : ‘ Dupr6 
knows how to unite the brilliance of imagina- 
tion and harmonic richness with an entirely 
modem sensibility.* 

His successes as a recitalist in England and 
America, 1920-25, must also be recalled. 

As composer, Marcel Dupre has already pub- 
lished (Loduc) for the piano : 

six PreludcA (op. 12). 

Four Pieces (op. I»). 

▲ Fantasy in 3 movemente vlth Orchestra. 

Other compositions include ; 

Motets (op 9). 

De Frofondis (op, 18), for solo, choir, organ and orchestra. 

Several ( 'olU'ciionii of ‘ Melodies ’ with piano or orchestral 
accampanimentA. 

A Sonata (op, ft), for violin and piano. 

Pieces for violoncello and piano. 

His work for the organ must he considered 
separat^jly as that of a master profoundly im- 
bued with classical culture, but who under- 
stands at the same time how to use with com- 
plete mastery all the most modern technical 
resources : 

Three Preludo.s and Fugues (op. 7). 

Fifteen ‘ Versets pour les Vepres du Conunun des Ffites de la B.V.M. 

’ C'ort^ge et Utanle,’ .or organ and orchestra, the Scherzo (op. 17). 

and * Varlationa sur un NoftI (op. 20). 

* Symphonie- Passion,’ for the organ (1924). 
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DUPREZ, Gilbert (6. Dec. 6, 1806 ; 
d. Passy, Sept. 23, 1 896), tenor singer, was the 
13th of the 22 children of a Paris perfumer. 
His first appearance was in 1820 as a boy treble 
in the incidental music to Athalie, composed by 
F^tis, and produced at the Com6die-Fran9aise. 

Having completed his studies under Choron 
at the Conservatoire, he made his d6but (Dec. 
1825) as tenor at the Odeon, where Castil-Blaze 
was producing his translations of the favourite 
operas of Rossini and Weber. His success was 


not great, and when the theatre closed in 1828 
he went to Italy. At first he attracted little 
attention ; but having altered his style and 
adopted the ‘ voix sombr6e ’ he became speedily 
popular, and by his creation of the part of 
Edgardo in ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor * (Naples, 
1835) placed himself at the head of the French 
dramatic singers of his time. Ho was engaged 
for the Op6ra in Paris, and made his first 
appearance (Apr. 17, 1837) in ‘ Guillaume Tell.* 
During the eight years ho remained at this 
theatre he created the principal tenor parts in 
* Guido et Ginevra,* ‘ Benvenuto CeiUni,* ‘ Le 
Lao des f6es,* ‘ Les Martyrs,’ ‘ La Favorite,* 
‘ La Reine de Chypre,* ‘ Charles VII,’ ‘ Dom 
Sebastien,* ‘ Otello,’ ‘ Lucie ’ and ‘ Jerusalem ’ 
(a translation of ‘ I Lombardi ’), as well as 
playing the parts created by Nourrit in ‘ La 
Muette,’ ‘ Robert,’ ‘ La Juive,* ‘ Les Hugue- 
nots* and ‘ Stradella.* His physical appear- 
ance was against him, and ho had a propensity 
to over-gesticulation ; but in spite of these 
defects he made his way as a tragedian, and 
was frantically applauded for his excellent 
declamation and the smoothness of his ‘ canto 
spianato.’ His two most serious faults were 
said to be the abuse of the notes ‘ sombrees,’ 
so prematurely wearing to the voice, and a 
habit of dragging the time. Duprez was pro- 
fessor of singing at the Conservatoire from 
1842-60, and in 1853 founded an iScole 
sp4ciale de chant, which still exists, and has 
turned out many dramatic singers. He com- 
posed an oratorio, ‘ The Last Judgment,’ a 
Requiem, and other sacred works, romances, 
chamber music, two masses, and eight operas, 
of which the best are ‘ Joanita ’ (1848), ‘ La 
Lettre au bon Dieu ’(1851) and ‘ Jeanne d’Arc ’ 
(1867), though none of the eight have any 
originality. He also published L'Art du chant 
(1846) and La Melodic (1873), two Methods 
which deserve to be better known. His 
Souvenirs d'un chanieur (1888) and Recreations 
de mon grand dge are very interesting. G. o. 

DUPUIS, Thomas Sanders, Mus.D. (6. Lon- 
don, Nov. 6, 1733 ; d, there, July 17, 1796), 
received his early musical education as a 
chorister of the Chapel Royal under Bernard 
Gates, and subsequently became a pupil of 
John Travers, then one of the organists of the 
Chapel Royal. 

He was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians on Dec. 3, 1758. He 
married, July 16, 1706, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Martha Skelton of Fulham. 
Many of his name occur in St. George’s 
register. In 1773 or earlier he was organist 
of the Charlotte Street Chapel, near Bucking- 
ham Palace. On the death of Dr. Boyce, in 
1779, Dupuis was appointed his successor as 
organist of the Chapel Royal. On June 26, 
1790, he accumulated the degrees of Bachelor 
and Doctor of Music at Oxford. He died from 
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an overdoee of opium at his house in King’s 
Row, Park Lane (West’s Cathedral Organists), 
He was buried on July 24, 1796, in the west 
cloister of Westminster Abbey. (D.N.B.) 
He published during his lifetime several 
sonatas and concertos for the pianoforte, some 
organ pieces, chants, anthems and glees. In 
the year after his death a selection from his 
cathedral music was published under the 
editorship of John Spencer, one of his pupils, 
to which his portrait is prefixed. w. h. h. 

DUR, German for ‘ major ’ in reference to 
keys; the equivalent of ‘ minor ’ is ‘moll.’ For 
the use of the Latin term durum and mollct 
from which these are derived, see Hexachord. 

DURAN, Josi: (18th cent.), a Catalan com- 
poser, conductor of the opera at Barcelona, and 
of the private band of the Marques do los Velez. 
His ‘ Antigono * was given in 1760. ‘Temis- 
tocles ’ (1762), an arrangement in Spanish of 
Metastasio’s play, was written in less than a 
month ‘ owing to the non-appearance of what 
was expected from Italy.* Duran presum- 
ably studied at Naples, since he is dcscribt'd 
in the libretto as ‘ Catalan, maestro de capilla 
napolitano ’ (v. Cotarelo y Mori, Origiuea y 
establecimiento de la opera en Espaha, Madrid, 
1917). J. B. T. 

DURAND (Duranowsky), Augusts 
FiiijDtRic (6. Warsaw, c. 1770), violin-player. 

Aftt^r having received his first instruction 
on the violin from his father, a musician at the 
court of the king of Poland, he was sent in 
1787 to Paris by a nobleman. Here ho studied 
under Viotti, but appears not so much to have 
adopted the style of his master, as to have 
followed the bent of his own talent for the 
execution of technical tours de force. In 1790 
he was first violin at the Brussels opera. In 
1794 and 1795 he travelled in Germany and 
Italy, meeting everywhere with great success. 
Suddenly, however, discarding the violin, he 
entered the French army, and became adjutant 
to one of the generals. Owing to some mis- 
conduct he was imprisoned at Milan and had to 
quit the service. He then returned to the 
violin, and till 1814 led an unsettled life in 
Germany, continually changing his abode. He 
finally settled at Strassburg as leader of the 
band, and was living there in 1834. 

According to Fetis, Paganini confessed that 
his peculiar style and many of his most brilliant 
and popular effects were to a considerable 
degree derived from Durand, whom he had 
heard when young. There can be no doubt 
that Durand’s technical skill was extraordinary 
and his treatment of the violin full of originality. 
The full development of his talent appears 
however to have been impeded by his irregular 
habits of life. It is amongst other things 
related that he often had no violin of his own, 
and would play in public on any instrument 
he could get hold of, however bad. His com- 


positions — concertos, airs varies and a number 
of smaller pieces for the violin — show him to 
have been but an indifferent musician, p. d. 

DURAND ET FILS, A., French music 
publishers, are the present representatives of 
the firm of Flaxland, founded in 1847, and con- 
tinued from 1870-91 as Durand et Schoene- 
werk. 

(1) Marie Auguste (6. Paris, July 18, 1830 ; 
d. there, May 31, 1909), composer and organist 
in various Paris churches, was a fellow-student 
of Saint - Saens and Franck at the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

His son (2) Jacques (6. Paris, Feb. 22, 1865), 
replacing Schoonewerk from 1891, is, together 
with Ren6 Dommange, the present (1926) 
manager of the firm, 

MM. A. Durand are the publishers of nearly 
all the works of Saint-Saens, and of many 
of Lalo, Massenet, Widor, Faure, Franck, 
Bizet, Castillon, and more recently of Vincent 
dTiidy, Chausson, Dukas, Debussy, Ropartz, 
Ravel, etc. They have also published French 
editions of ‘ ]..ohengrin,’ ‘ Tannhauscr ’ and 
the ‘ Flying Dutchman ’ of Wagner ; and have 
undertaken a complete critical edition of 
Rameau, under the direction of Saint- Sjions, 
provided with bibliographical information by 
Ch. Malherbe. L, Diemer’s scries of Clave- 
cinisles fran<;ais ; Th. do Lajarte’s Airs d 
danaer (from French operas of the 17th and 
18th centuries) ; an album of Chansons 
populaires du Vivarais noted by Vincent 
d’Indy ; the well-known Echos du temps passe 
(ed. by Wockerlin) ; collt'ctions of airs of 
different countries ; the valuable collection of 
motets, etc., published under the title Echos du 
monde religieux have also been issued by this 
firm, as well as numerous methods and treatises 
in every branch of musical knowledge. The 
2nd volume of Quelques souvenirs d'un editeur 
de musique (2 vols.) Avas published in 1925. 

G. F. ; addns. M. l. p. 

DURANTE, Francesco (6. Fruttamaggiore. 
near Naples, Mar. 15, 1684 ; d. Naples, Aug. 13, 
1755), was a pupil of the Conservatorio dei 
Poveri di Gesii Cristo under Gaetano Greco, 
and subsequently of the Conservatorio di San 
Onofrio under Alessandro Scarlatti. 

He is generally supposed tr> have gone to 
Rome, and studied there under Pitoni and 
Pasquini ; but documentary evidence for this 
statement is not forthcoming. Ho is said to 
have succeeded Scarlatti as head of the Con- 
servatorio San Onofrio and to have exchanged 
this post for that of head of the Conservatorio 
di Santa Maria di Loreto, in 1742. Considering 
the high esteem in which he w'as held by his 
contemporaries, and the fact that his pupils 
included many of the most distinguished of the 
Italian composers, such as Traetta, Vinci, Jom- 
melli, Piccinni, Sacchini, Pergolesi and PaisieUo, 
it seems strange that none of his music should 
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have been printed in his lifetime* except six 
harpsichord sonatas. A cojy is in the British 
Museum, and the sonatas are reprinted in Far* 
renc*s Tresor des pianietes, livr. 1. The State 
Library at Berlin, the Paris Conservatoire, the 
Liceo Musicale of Bologna, the State Library 
at Dresden, the British Museum, the R.O.M., 
the Real Collegio di Musica at Naples and the 
State Library at Vienna, are the richest in 
collections of Durante’s MSS. The assumption 
that he held the post of maestro di musica at the 
court of Naples, during the last ten years of his 
life, appears to rest on the title ot a five-part 
offertorium, ‘ Protexisti me, Deus,* which in 
several copies is headed ‘ Concorso fatto per la 
real capella di Napoli, a 21 April 1746.’ In the 
libraries already mentioned, and elsewhere, 
there are a great number of masses, motets, 
psalms and other church compositions (see 
Q.’L .) ; among modern publications of his 
works specimens are to be found in Commer’s 
Musica sacra, Rochlitz’s Sammlung, Novello’s 
FitzwiUiam Muffic, etc. The libretti of two 
oratorios, ‘ Abigailo ’ (1740) and ‘ S. Antonio 
di Padova ’ (1756), are in the Liceo Musicale of 
Bologna, but the music is not known to exist ; 
nor is the source of the song, ‘ Danza fanciulla,’ 
by which Durante’s name is best known to 
modem musicians, given in any edition of it. He 
seems to have combined the severe style of the 
Roman school with the melodic instinct of the 
Neapolitans, and it is interesting to see in many 
of his works the first traces of a practice which 
in the hands of his successors became a mere 
mannerism; the practice, namely, of treating 
two soprano parts with interwoven figures and 
ornamentation above the groundwork of the 
other parts. (See the writer’s Age of Bach and 
Handel {Oxf. Hist, Mus, pp. 61-64, etc.).) M. 

DURANTE, SiLVESTRO, maestro di cappella 
at San Maria Trastevere, Rome, 1652 ; maestro 
di cappella ‘ nella Consolazione,’ 1664; again at 
San Maria Trastevere, 1668-72. (For list of 
masses, motets and other church music, see 
Q,-L,) E. V. d. 8. 

DURASTANTl, Marqherita (6. circa 1695), 
was a prima donna at the King’s Theatre in 
the Haymarket, during Handel’s management. 
She, like Senesino, was engaged from the 
Dresden Theatre. 

She was a married woman when she came 
to England, and the following quotation from 
the Evening Post of Mar. 7, 1721, shows that 
she soon acquired favour at court : 

* Last Thursday, his Majesty was pleased to stand 
godfather, and the Princess and Lady Bruce god- 
mothers to a daughter of Mrs. Durastanti, chief singer 
In the Opera-house. Tlie Marquis Visrontl for the 
King, and the Lady Litchfield for the Princess.' 

This was so unusual a favour, that it seems 
likely that either she or her husband was of a 
noble family. She had already appeared in 
1720 in company with Senesino. In 1721 she 
played the principal female parts in *Muzio 


Scevola ’ ; in * Arsace ’ ; and in ‘ Odio e 1’ amore,' 
probably a pasticcio. On Jan. 12, 1723, the 
‘ Otho,’ or ‘ Ottone,’ of Handel was produced, 
and Durastanti played Gismonda, but a formid- 
able rival had appeared in Cuzzoni, who sang 
the principal part of Theophane. Durastanti, 
however, continued to sing through this and the 
next season, in spite of Cuzzoni, and performed 
in ‘ Flavio,’ ‘ Coriolano,’ ‘ Erminia ’ and ‘ Far- 
nace.* In 1724 she played Sesto in * Giulio 
Oesare,* and appeared also in ‘ Calfumia * and 
‘ Vespasiano.’ She took her leave of the public 
at her farewell performance in ‘ Calfumia,’ in a 
song written by Pope for her — some say at the 
desire of her patron the Earl of Peterborough — 
which ended with this couplet, 

* But let old charmers yield to new ; 

Happy soil, adieu, adieu ! ' 

If she understood the meaning of the words, her 
modesty was astonishing, and sets a brilliant 
example to all singers. Durastanti returned to 
London in 1733, in company with Carestini, 
Scalzi, and the two sisters Negri, to help Handel 
to withstand the opposition of Cuzzoni and Fari- 
nelli at the other house. On Jan. 26. 1734, 
Handel produced his ‘Ariadne,’ on Mar. 11 
‘ Parnasso in Festa,’ and subsequently a revival 
of * Ottone,’ in all which Durastanti took her 
part. She never appeared again in England, 
nor is she mentioned as having appeared sub- 
sequently on any other stage. j. m. 

DUREY, Louis (6. Paris, May 27, 1888), 
composer, did not begin his musical studies 
until 1910, when he took private lessons in 
harmony, counterpoint and fugue from Leon 
Saint-Requier, one of the professors of the 
Schola Cantorum in Paris. Durey, although 
never entering any musiv;al institution, studied 
seriously until 1914, when, on the outbreak of 
the European War, he enlisted in the French 
army. By that time he had already written 
some immature but promising works, including 
two unaccompanied choruses, sets of songs on 
poems by Paul Verlaine and Francis Jammes, 
and an ‘ Offrande lyrique * to words by Tagore. 

It was not until 1916, when on leave, that 
Louis Durey found another opportunity for 
composition. The setting of three poems from 
the Voyage d^Urien by Andr6 Gide, written at 
that time, marked a distinct advance in style 
and individuality. To this succeeded a piano- 
forte trio and two pieces for four hands, 
‘ Carillon * and ‘ Neige.’ At this point the 
influence of Erik Satie and Stravinsky began 
to make itself felt in the music of Durey, 
who by this time had joined the group of 
young composers known as ‘Les Six.’ Their 
tendencies, directed against romanticism and 
impressionism in music, found expression in 
Durey’s ‘ Scenes de cirque.’ Before long, how- 
ever, he found it incompatible with artistic 
honesty to remain subjected to the arbitrary 
views of the association. From that mornenl 
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he ignored the doctrines laid down by the group 
as resolutely as they themselves defied academic 
principles, and he found that his style had 
become clarified by this temporary aberration 
and its attendant reaction. The immediate 
outcome of this phase was a string quartet, 
to which succeeded, in 1918, the ‘Images k 
Crusoe,’ a song-cycle with accompaniment for 
several instruments to poems by Saint-Leger 
L6ger. Both works represent the composer’s 
art at its best. 

The ‘ Images h Crusoe * were succeeded by 
several sets of songs of an idyllic character, 
including the ‘ Fipigrammes de Theocrite ’ and 
the ‘ Trois Pocrnes cie Petrone,’ and these were 
in their turn followed by a string trio. An- 
other important work is ‘ I^e Bostiaire,* where 
Durey has set a number of diminutive poems 
on animals by Guillaume Apollinaire with a 
mixture of irony and poignancy which fits them 
perfectly. 

In 1921 Durey seceded formally from the 
group of ‘ Les Six,* He lives (1923) in com- 
parative seclusion in the south of Prance, 
where he continues to write with great delibera- 
tion and unconcerned with considerations of 
success. In 1922 a second string quaHct was 
finished, and in 1923 a sonatina for flute and 
piano. Among Durey’s unpublished works are an 
opera in one act, based on M6rim^’s L'Occcuiiony 
incidental music for Hebbel’s Judith^ ‘Eloges’ 
for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, a ‘ Pas- 
torale ’ for orchestra, a quartet for wind instru- 
ments, and several sets of songs and piano 
pieces. 

The art of Durey is modern, not from any 
aggressive repudiation of established rules, but 
from a natural taste and a feeling for form 
which enable him to dispense with them. 
Although he does not shrink from harmonic 
harshness and rhythmic comjilexities when he 
requires them, his music is often almost class- 
ical in its simplicity and balance. Where he 
is at his best, his sensitive restraint is engaging 
and even touching, but it is sometimes carried 
to such lengths as to produce a feeling of 
emotional aridity. The undoubted poetry of 
his work is often ultra-refined and precious, 
and cannot appeal to humanity at large, but 
Durey’s limitations are at any rate those of a 
distinctive personality. E. B. 

D’URFEY, Thos., see Urfey, D’. 

DUR6N, Sebastian (/>. Brihuoga, Now 
Caatille, mid. 17th cent.; d, ? Cambo, Pyrenees, 
after Aug. 1716), one of the earliest Spanish 
composers of opera. (He is not to be confused 
with J036 Duran, a composer who was for some 
years a pupil of Durante at Naples and after- 
wards maestro decapilla at Barcelona cathedral, 
for which he composed numerous oratorios : 
nor yet with Juan Durdn who was maestro de 
capilla at Santiago in 1525.) 

Sebastiin Durdn received his first appoint- 


ment at Las Palmas, Canary Islands, where a 
portrait of him is said to exist in the church of 
8S. Justo y Pastor. In 1691 he was sum- 
moned to bo master of the Chapel Royal, 
Madrid, which office he held until the death of 
Charles II. of Spain in 1700. Durdn supported 
the unsuccessful claimant, the Archduke 
Charles of Austria ; and when the war of the 
Spanish Succession turned in favour of the 
Bourbons, he seems to have gone into exile. 
His will is dated Bayonne, 1716 ; and a codicil 
was added at Camb6 in the August of the 
following year. 

Duron has been accused by a Spanish 
moralist (Peijoo) of having introduced Italian 
music and violins into Spain. Neither of these 
statements is strictly true. Violins (though 
violims perhaps here means * viols ’) had been 
in use in the Chapel Royal since 1 633 ; and 
Duron’s works for the stage seem rather more 
Spanish than Italian in character. Some- 
times with spoken dialogue, sometimes ap- 
parently without it, they are primitive indeed 
when compared with those of his Italian con- 
temporaries, especially Alessandro Scarlatti. 
The melodies seem much influenced by the 
rhythms of Spanish song ; and Duron has a 
passion for odd turns of phrase and unexpected 
syncopation. Specimens of his work are 
printed by Pedrell {Teatro lirico espanol)^ 
and Mitjana (End, dc musique : Espagne), 
Genuine Italian opera made its first ap{)ear- 
ance in Madrid in 1703, under the Bourbon 
Philip V. ; the company was only saved from 
ruin by the personal interest of the king, while 
the public flocked to hear Spanish zarzuelas in 
the style of Dur6n, in which political allusions 
were easily detect-od between the lines of an 
apparently mythological story. At Barcelona, 
however, the Archduke Charles and his 
followers supported the Italian opera (see 
Astorga). 

The National Library at Madrid contains 
the following works of Duron in MS. ; 

(M. 1S65.) * Muerte en amor ea la. auaenota. Comedia m 3 
Jumadafl nucsta en riiuiica,’ por M. Duron. (Text by Zamora; 
Ijerformed Nov. 17, 169<,) 

(M. 22US.) 'Apolo y Dafoe.' Zarzuela en 3 lomadas dd 
Maeitro Duron. 

(M. 2211.) Zarzuela ynUtulada 'Selva earantada de Amor,* 
comimo^ta por Or. Sebastian Duron a lo« Auo« del S*" Conde 

de Odate (Text by Zamora, d. 1744.) Al^o tarn l>alli>i«. 

(M. 2276.) Zarzuela armouica ynUtulada ' Las nuebaa annas 
de Amor.’ M. Duron. 

(M. 2377.) ‘ liOa con clar" y vtoUnes de la comedia de Jnpltw.’ 
(Not slimed, but in samu hand and .tlvle as the preoedinx.) 

(M. 2278.) ' Opera scenlca deduzida de la Ouena de los JigStes ' 

(-glffantes) a 4 con v* y clar* . . . M. Duron. 

(M. 2283.) Fiesta que se hizo a sus Mav^^" se intitula Sallr el 
amor del mundo,’ del Maestro Don Sebastian Duron. 

The Chapel Royal, Madrid, possesses sacred 
music by Duron, including a Requiem (8v.) and 
aLitanv(8v.). j. b. t. 

DUSEK (Duschek), (1) FranttSek Xaver 
(h. ChotSbof, Bohemia, Dec. 8, 1731^; 

d. Prague, Feb. 12, 1799), pianoforte teacher, 
performer and composer. Count Spork had 
him educated in the Jesuits* seminary at Kdnig- 

1 Uostinsky and Borecky bo*.h 2711 aa date o< Urtb. . 
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gratz, but after a fall which crippled him for 
life he gave up other studies and devoted him- 
self to music. His patron sent him first to 
Prague and then to Vienna, where, under 
Wagenseil’s instniction, he became an excellent 
pianist. On his return to Prague, he soon had 
numerous pujiils, and exercised a powerful in- 
fluence on the taster of his time, Reichardt, in 
his Briefe (i. 110), speaks of him as one of the 
best pianists of that time (1773), * who, besides 
his excellent reading of Bach, possesses a 
peculiarly pleasing and brilliant style of his 
own. ’ Among his best pupils may be numbered 
L. Kozeluch, Masek, Vit4sek, Nostic, and 
his own wife Josepha. He was also esteemed 
as a composer of symphonies, quartets, trios, 
pianoforte concertos, sonatas, biedor, etc., of 
which only a small part were published. In 
his compositions is reflected the gentleness of 
character which made him universally beloved. 
Ho was a kind-hearted man, and all artists, 
whether his own countrymen or foreigners, were 
sure of a kind rc‘ception at his house. His friend- 
ship with Mozart is well known, and it was in 
his villa and garden near Prague that the great 
composer put the finishing touches to the score 
of ‘ Don Giovanni.’ In this very villa Bertramka 
at Kosife near Prague, a subsequent proprietor 
erected a bust of Mozart, which was solemnly 
unveilt‘d on June 3, 1876, For further par- 
ticulars of both husband and wife sec Jahn’s 
Mozart ; Jahrburh (hr Tonkunst I'on Wien Ufid 
Pratj, 1 796 ; Cramer’s Magazin fUr M usik : and 
Mozart’s Ijetters^ edited by Nolil. 

His w'ife (2) Josepha (nee Hambacher) 
(h. Prague, 1756) was a celebrated singer. Her 
husband taught her music, and she became a 
good pianist and composer, but above all a fine 
singer. Mozart, from his first acquaintance 
with her in Salzburg in 1777, looked upon her 
as a true and sympathising friend, and wrote 
for her (Nov. 3, 1787) at Prague the concert aria 
‘Bf^lla raia fiamma’ (Kochel, No. 528). She sang 
at Vienna, Berlin, Weimar, Ltupzig and Dres- 
den, where the Elector had her portrait painted 
life-size (1787). On her first visit with her hus- 
band to Vienna (Mar. and Apr., 1786), they gave 
no public performance, but were often invited 
to the houses of the aristocracy, especially to 
Prince Paar’s, where Josepha sang with great 
success. They witnessed the downfall of the 
intrigues against the first representation of 
Mozart’s ‘ Figaro ’ in Vienna, and it was their 
partisanship and enthusiastic admiration of the 
work which prepared the way for its brilliant 
reception in Prague on Oct. 14, and that of 
* Don Giovanni ’ on Oct. 29, 1787. Beethoven 
was at Prague early in 1796, and wrote his ‘ Ah 
perfido ! ’ there ; and as it was first sung by 
Madame Dusek on Nov. 21 of that year, we 
may infer that he composed it for her. She died 
at Prague at an advanced age. F^tis’s state- 
ment that she came to London in 1800 and died 


there, anses from a confusion with the wife of 
Dussek the pianist. c. F. p. 

DUSSEK, Jan Ladislav (6. Caslav, Bohemia, 
Feb. 9, 1761 ; d. Saint Germain-cn-Laye, Mar. 
12, 1812), one of the most renowned pianists 
and composers for the pianoforte of the latter 
part of the 18th and beginning of the 19th 
centuries. His father, Johann Joseph Dussek 
(6. circa 1739), a musician of considerable repute 
in his day, was organist and leading professor 
in that town, where he married the daughter of 
Judge Stelx'ta, by whom he had three children, 
the eldest being Jan Ladislav. Although the 
brother, Frantisek Benedikt (6. 1766), and 
the sister, Veronika Rosalia, were more or 
less distinguished, the subject of this memoir 
is the only one of the three whose memory 
and works have come down to us. Accord- 
ing to Dlabad, there were various modes of 
spelling our composer’s patronymic : Dussik, 
Duschok, Dussek, the last of which has long 
been recognised, and is unlikely hencefortli to 
be disturbed in its prerogative, notwithstand- 
ing that the father of our English Dussek signed 
‘ Jan Josef Dussik.’ When the son established 
himself in London, he altered the penultimate 
letter from i to e, and pronounced his name 
* Duachek,’ for whicih we have the authority of 
Pio Cianchettini, whose father married Veronika 
Rosalia, already mentioned. Modem Czech 
authorities write the name Dusik. 

Jan Ladislav Dussc^k b(‘gan to study the 
pianoforte in his fifth year, and the organ in his 
ninth, and in the capacity of organist soon gave 
valuable assistance to his father. From Caslav 
ho went to Jihlav (Iglau), where he was engaged 
as treblt* singer in the Minorite church, pursuing 
his musical studies with Father Ladislav Spinar, 
and familiarising himself with the ‘ humanities ’ 
at the College of Jesuits, subsequently for two 
years continuing the same course of instruction 
at Kutna Hora, where he was aj)pointcd organ- 
ist of the Jesuit church. Thence he removed 
to Prague, where he studied theology and took 
his bachelor’s degree. A patron — ^Count Man- 
ner, an artillery officer in the Austrian service, 
took him to Mechlin (Malines) where he gave a 
concert, Dec. 16, 1779. Tired of Mechlin, he 
left for Berg-op-Zoom, again accepting the post 
of organist at one of the principal churches. 
He went to Amsterdam about 1782, where he 
may bo said to have laid the foundation of his 
brilliant reputation as pianist and composer. 
It is worth remark that Dussok’s last engage- 
ment as church organist was at Berg-op-Zoom ; 
and at the same time — ^which more than one 
German critic (Professor Marx among others) 
has observed — ^that this early acquaintance with 
the organ had much to do with the peculiar 
style of not a few of the slow movements to be 
met with in his finest sonatas — ^among which 
may especially be cited the adagio of the * In- 
vocation ’ (op. 77), his last great composition 
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for the pian of orte. Bussek’s brilliant success at 
Amsterdam soon obtained for him an invitation 
to the Hague, where he passed nearly a twelve- 
month, giving lessons on the pianoforte to the 
children of the Stadtholder. Here he also de- 
voted much time to composition, producing 
3 concertos and 12 sonatas for pianoforte, with 
accompaniments of stringed instruments. From 
the Hague, Dussek, now 22 years of ago 
proceeded to Hamburg, obtaining further in- 
struction from Emanuel Bach, second son of 
the immortal John Sebastian. The advice and 
encouragement of this eminent master exercised 
a salutary influence on the young musician. A 
year later, nevertheless, we find him at Berlin, 
astonishing the dilettanti of the Prussian capital 
with his pianoforte-playing, and also with his 
performances on the instrument called the 
‘ Harmonica,’ the qualities of which, in agree- 
ment with one Hcssel, the inventor, 

ho travelled through various }>artH of Glermany 
to cxliibit, exciting the admiration of Gerber 
(at Hesse-Cassel, 1785) both fur the instrument 
and the performer. From Berlin Dussck went 
to St. Petersburg, where he accepted the invita- 
tion of Prince P-AClziwill, at whose estate in 
Lithuania he remained more than a year. Wo 
next meet with him at Paris (towards the end 
of 1786) enchanting Marie Antoinette with his 
playing ; her soduotive offers, however, could 
not dissuade Dussck from carrying out a long- 
considered project of visiting his brother, Fran- 
tisek Bencdikt, in Italy. At Milan he earned 
new laurels as a jKjrformer, both on the piano- 
forte and harmonica. Returning to Paris in 
1788, the threatening circumstances of the time 
caused him to quit the French capital after two 
years. His next residence was London, where 
he made his first app<*arancc at a concert of 
♦Salomon, Mar. 2, 1790, I'cmaining there for 
nearly twelve years. In London his genius was 
rapidly appreciated ; he became a fashionable 
teacher and the centre of a circle of eminent 
musicians. One of the greak^st compliments 
ever paid to Dussck, who could boast of many, 
was contained in a letter addressed from Lon- 
don to the elder Dussek (Dussik) at Caslav, by 
Joseph Haydn, then composing his imiierish- 
able symphonies for Salomon. 

* Most worthy Friend — I thank you from my heart 
that, In your last letter to your dear son, you have also 
remembered me. 1 therefore double my compliments 
in return, and consider myself fortunate in beinj? able 
to assure you, that you have one of the nmst upriRiit, 
moral, and, in music, most eminent of men, for a son. 

1 love him just as you do, for he fully deserves it. Give 
him, then, daily, a father's blessing, and thus will he 
be ever fortunate, which I heartily wish him to be, 
for his remarkable talents. I am, with all respect, 
your most sincere friend, Joseph Haydn. 

‘ London, Feb. 26 , 1792 .' 

In 1792 Dussek married the daughter of 
Domenico Corri. ‘ This lady,’ says Gerber, ‘ was 
principal singer at the London professional con- 
certs, he (Dussek) being concerto player to the 
same, and playing in a style of incredible per- I 


fcction.’ (See Dussek, Sophia.) The marriage 
brought about a joint speculation between 
Dussck and Corri, and the establishment of a 
music shop, which ended in failure, so that, in 
1800, in order to elude his uncompromising 
creditors, he was obliged to leave the country 
surreptitiously, and once more seek shelter in 
his favourite Hamburg (see Corri & Co.). The 
story of the Northern Princess who, at this 
juncture, became enamoured of our pianist, 
carrying him off to a retreat near the Denmark 
frontier, where they lived together in seclusion 
for nearly two years, may bo discarded as a 
myth. At all events we find in a correspond- 
ence to the Leipziger MusiJc-ZeUurtgy accounts 
of various concerts given by Dussck at Ham- 
burg, in 1800 and 1801, with rcdciences to Stoi- 
b(‘lt, Himmel, Woelfl, and our own great singer, 
John Braham, who, with Madanuj Storaco, sang 
at Ottensen, on the Elbe, in a conciert at which 
Giamowichi was violinist, and Dussck pianist. 
In 1802, after appearing at the Concert Hall in 
Prague, where he jilayed his concerto in G 
minor, Dussck, accompanied by his sister, 
Madame Cianchettini, visited Caslav to see Ids 
father, whom he had not met for more than a 
quarter of a century, and, after jiassing some 
months at home resumed liis profc.ssional 
wanderings. In 1803, at Magdeburg, he be- 
came acquainted with Prince Louis Ferdinand 
of Prussia, with whom he lived for tlirce years 
on terms of affectionate intimacy, to whom he 
gave advice both in pianoforte playing and 
composition, and whose pnmiatur(‘d(‘ath, on the 
field of Saalf(‘ld, was the origin of the ‘ Eiegio 
harmonique ’ (o]). 61). This was another turn- 
ing-point in the somewhat tortuous life) of our 
composer, and, for better or for worse, materially 
influenced his character. JMuch that is iiitercst- 
ing with regard to the intercourse between 
Dussek and the Prince may be read in the 
Leipziger Mmik-Zcitiing (1807) ; in Ludwig 
Rellstab’s Remini. '<cences of Berlin Music in the 
Berlin Musik-Zeitung (1850) ; and, most char- 
acteristic of all, in Spohr’s Selbslhiographie. 

The death of Prince Louis Ferdinand threw 
Dussck once moi'e upon Ms own unaided re- 
sources. It says no little for Mm that before 
thinking about future prospects he should have 
devoted time to composing the ‘ Harmonic 
Elegy * already mentioned, a fitting tribute to 
the memory of that royal friend whoso close 
relations with him fully justified Ms giving ex- 
pression to sentiments of deepest regret through 
the medium of the art they both so dearly loved. 
Nor could anything bo more touching and 
appropriate than the few words which Dussck 
inscribed on the title-page of his sonata 

* L'auteur, qui a eu le bonheur de jouir dii commerce 
tr^s intime de S.A.E., ne I’a qiiitt^ qu'au moment od 
il a vera^ son precieux sang pour sa patrie.* 

About the Prince von Ysenburg (or Isen- 
burg), into whose service, after the death of his 
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iliustriouB patron, Dussek entered, as court and 
chamber musician, little is on record. In 1807, 
having resigned his situation with the Prince von 
Iscnburg, he entered the service of the Prince 
of Benevento (Talleyrand). Here his leisure 
was entirely at his own disposal. He would 
vouchsafe occasional instructions to favoured 
amateurs, such as Mile. Charlotte (Talleyrand*s 
adopted daughter), the Duchesse de Oourland, 
Mile. Betsy Ouvrard (to whom the grand sonata 
called * L’Invocation ’ is dedicated), etc. ; he 
would also now and then give a concert, at 
which he produced his latest works, the rest 
of his time being exclusively devoted to 
composition. 

With the Prince of Benevento, his latest 
patron, Dussek continued to reside until his last 
illness compelled him to seek another retreat, at 
St. Germain-cn-Laye, where he died. 

With regard to Dussek’s style of playing, 
about which we of course can only gather a 
notion from the works he has left, many con- 
temporaneous opinions could be cited, but per- 
haps not one more suggestive than that which 
J. W. Tomaschek, himself a pianist and com- 
poser of eminence, gives in his AvJbobiography 
wnd Beminiacencea ; 

‘In the year 1804, my countryman, Dussek, came to 
Prague, and I very soon became acquainted with him. 
He gave a concert to a very large audience, at which 
he introduced his own Military Concerto. After the 
few opening bars of his first solo, the public uttered 
one general Ahl There was, in fact, something magical 
about the way in which Dussek with ail his charming 
grace of manner, through his wonderful touch, extorted 
from the instrument delicious and at the same time 
emphatic tones. His fingers were like a company of 
ten singers, endowed with equal executive powers, and 
able to produce witii the utmost perfection whatever 
their director could require. I never saw the Prague 
public so enchanted as they were on this occasion by 
Dussek’s splendid playing. His fine declamatory style, 
especially in carUahUe phrases, stands as the ideal for 
every artistic performance — something which no other 
pianist since has reached. . . . Dussek was the first 
who placed his Instrument sideways upon the plat.- 
form, in which our pianoforte heroes now all follow 
him, though they may have no very interesting profile 
to exhibit.* 


There is much confusion in the opus numbers 
of Dussok’s works, owing to the different sys- 
tems adopted by Erench, English, and German 
publishers. The following is an imperfect 
attempt at a complete list : 


Op. 1. 8 Concerto* for PF. and 
OtchcHtra. 

2. 8 Trio*, PF. and StrlugB. 
C. Bb. £ min. 

8. Concerto, No. 1, PP. and 
Orch. Bb. 

4. 8 SoHM^. PF. end Violin. 
F, w. F min. 

4. 3 Do. PP, and Violin or I 

Piute, a, D. C. 

5. 8 Do. PP. and Violin. O, 

Bb. Ab (1 PF. Bolo). 
a 6 Airs VarldB, PF. E, P. A, 
Dmin., Q min., G min. 

7. 8 Sonatas, FF. and Flute. 

c. a, Bb. 

& 8 Do. PF. and Violin. C, 
F. A (laCliaase). 

7. 8 Do. PP. Bb. C, D. 
la 8 Do. PP. A, 0 min., E. 
11 . 

IS. 8 Sonatas, PF. and Violin. 
F. Bb. C. 

IS. 8 Da PF. and Violin. 
DfOmia. 


Op. IS. 
14. 


Rondo militaire, PF. 

3 Sonatas, PF. and Violin. 
C, G, F. 

Concerto No. 8. PF. and 
Orch. F. 

Do. No. 3, Bb. 

12 1.eeou* progrewiiTes, PF. 
2 Bka 

8 Sonatas, PF. and Violin. 
C, P, G. 

8 Do. do. 0, F, O. 
Concerto No. 2, PF. and 
Orobestra. F. 

8 Bquataa, PF. and Violin, 
Bb. A min. (aolu), Bb. 

6 Do. PF. and, Flute. D, 
C. F, A, C. Bb. 

6 Sonatinas, PF. and Flute 
or Violin. G,C.F(solo). 
A. B. Bb (solo). 

Concerto In MB. in the 
Brussels Conservatolra 
Trio. PP., Pluto and 
YoeUe. 0. 


Op.81. 8 Trios, PF. end Strings. , 
C, A. P. 

28. Ooncerto Na 5, FF. and 
Orch. Bb. , 

28. Tbs suflSringsol the Queen 
of France, PF. C. 

88. Sonata, PF. Bb (ded. to 
Mrs. Chlnnsry): and 8] 
sirs Tarids, U, A, A. 

84 Same Souata lu the Eng- 
lish ed. 

24. 8 Trios, PF. and Strings. 
P. Bb. D. 

85. 8 Sonatas, PF. and Violin 

or Flute. F. D (PP. 
solo), O. 

16. Concerto Na 6, PF. and 
Orch. Bb. 

27. Concerto No. 2. PF. and 

Orch. F. (Bee op. 14.) 

28. 6 Easy Sonatas PF. and 

Violin, O. F, Bb. D, O 
niin., Bb. 

29 or 30. C>.ncerto, No. 7, PP. 
(ur H trp) and Orch. C. 

29. 8 Sonatas, Flute, or V. and I 

Vcello. F. Bb. D. 

86. 4 Sonatas, PF. atnl V. ad 

lib. U, F, Bb, G. 

81. 3 Trios, PP. and Strings. 

Bb. D. 0; and 8 Pre- 
ludes. PF. 

82. Grand Sonata, PP., 4| 

hands. C. 

88. ' T1 rlTocato.' 

84. 2 ^os^^PF. and Strings. 

84. 2 Sonatas for Harp, V. 
and Vcello. 

84. Serenade. Orch. In 9 pts. 

Bb. 

35. 3 Sonatas, PF. Bb. O. C| 
min. 

86. Grand Sonata, PF. and 

Violin. C. 

87. Trio (Son. favorite), PF. 

and Strings. Eb. 

38. Sonatas. 2 Pianos. 

39. 8 Soiintaa, PP. G, C. I 

40. Concerto. No. 8 (mllitairej, 

PF. and Orch. Bb. 

41. Quintet. PF. and Strings. 

F min. 

42. 

43. Sonata, PF. A. 

44. Do. Eb (The Farewell, de- 

dicated to dementi). 

45. 8 Do. Bb. G, D. 

46. 6BaayDo.,PF.andVlolln. 

C, F. Bb. C. D. G. 

47. 2 Do. PP. D, Q. 

48. Grand Sonata, PF., 4 

hands. C. 

49 or 5(1. Conoerto, No. 9, FF. * 
and Orch. G min. 

51. 3 Sonatas, PP. and Violin 
or Flute. G, D. B (TC). 

62. 6 Canzones to Italian and 

English words. 

63. Grand Quartet, PP. and 

Strings. Eb. 

54. 

65 or 60. Fantasia and Fugue, 

PF. F min. (dedicated 
to J. B. Cramer). 

66. QiMgtet, PF. and Strings 

67. 

68 . 

69. , 

60. SSgjnr Qnartete. G. Bb. 

61. fildgie harmonlque sur laj 

mort du P. L. F. de 
Prusse. Fjt min. 

62. La Consolation, PF 

63. Concerto, No. 10, 2 PF.'s 

and Orch. 

64. Fugues 4 la Camera, PF., 

4 hands. D, O mlu., F. 

85. Trio, PF., Flute, and 

Vcello. P. 

66. Concerto, No. 11. PF. and 

Oroh. F. 

67. 8 Senates progressives, 

PF.. 4 hands. C.F, Bb. 

68. Nottumo. PP., Violin and 

Horn, Eb. 

66 8 Sonatas, PF. and Violin. 

Bb. G, D (solo). 

J. W 


Op. 70. Oonoerto, No.l2,PF and 
Orch. , 

70. Sonata, PF. Ab. (Le Be- 

tour 4 Paris.) 

71. Plus Ultra, Sonata, PP. 

Ab (dedicated to Non 
plus Ultra). 

71. Airs oonuuB Varies, PF. 

Bb.F.C.O.C.Bb. 2UkB. 

72. Grand Sonata, PF., 4 

hands. £b, 

73. Souata. PF., 4 hands. F. 

74. Do., do., , do. Bb. 

70. Do., do, Eb. 

70. Fantaisie, PP. P. 

77, Souata, PF. (No. ,31). p 
min. (L* invocation.) 
Works without Opus numher. 
fVaiious OoneertoB (one at 
Isiist for two Pianos) are in 
MS.i 

Feudal times, favourite Ovet^ 
ture. 

Overture to • Plzarro.’ 

Grand Overture, PF., 4 handa 
Instructions on the Art of play- 
ing the PF. 

2 Trios, PP, and Strings. Eb, 
Bp. 

' Le Comliat naval. ’ Sonata for 
PF., V., and Vcello, with Gr. 
Tambour ad lib, D. 

2 Duos faciles, 2 PiaTios. C. F. 
Sonata facile. PF., 4 hands. C. 

3 Grand Sonatas, PF., 4 hands. 

8 Fugues and Bouata, PF., 4 

hands. 

8 Rondos. 

Sonata, PP. P. (Ija Cnosse.) 

6 Souatines for Harp. 

Rondo on ‘L’ Ad leu,’ PF. Bb. 
Do., Air Russs. C. , 

Do., A la Tedesoa. lib. 

Do., L’Amuaoire. F 
Rondo on Countess of Suther- 
land's Reel. ,F. 

Do , Militaire. nb. 

Do., Mlgnon. C. 

Do. on the favourite Horn- 
plpe. 

Do. on Lord Howe’s Horn- 
pipe. 

Do on * My lodging is on.’ 

Do. on ’The Ploughboy.' 

Do. on the Rnyul Quickstep. 
Do. on ‘ To to Carabo.' 

Do. on yiotti’a Pulaccu, 

Do., L’Eldgunte. 

Do., L.I M.itin4e. 

Vai lations on • Anna,' do. 0. 
Do. on • II Pastoie Alpiglano,' 
do. 0. 

Do. on * Partant pour la 
, Syrie.' do. Eb. 

Do. on .3 .Scotch airs. 

Do. on * Hofio told a flatter- 
ing tale.’ 

Do. on a favourite German 
air. 

I Do. on Blaise et Babet. 

Do on Fah lal la. 

Do. on God save the King. 
Do. Petits airs connus 
'(Euvre VI.’ 

Do. Three Parisian aits. 

6 New Waltzes for PF. and 
Violin or Flute. 

2 English airs and 2 Waltzes. 

3 Preludes, Bk. 1. PF. 

6 Canons, for S and 4 voices. 
tiling on 3 notes (bb. C, D) lor 
Voice and PF. 

6 Bongs for Voice and PP. 

•The C-aptive of Spilburg,' a 
musical drama, written in 
collaboration with Michael 
Kelly, produced at Drury 
Lane, Nov. 1798. 

The naval battle and total de- 
feat of the Dutch Fleet by 
Admiral Duncan, Oct. 11, 
1797. PP. solo. 

A complete . . . delineation of 
the ceremony from St. 
James's to st. Paul’s . . . 
Dec. 19, 1797. PF. D. 

The Paris correspondent of the 
A..V.F. (1811, Nov. 6) men- 
tinns a Grand Mass sent to 
Prince Bsterhazy. 

. D., with corrections. 


DUSSEK, (1) Sophia (6. Edinburgh, 1776 ; 
d, 1847), dAUghter of Domenico Corri. In- 
structed by her father, at a very early age she 
parfonned in public on the pian^orte. 
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In 1788 the family removed to London, when 
Miss Com appeared with great success as a 
singer. In 1792 she married J. L. Dussek, 
under whose instruction she became as able a 
pianist and harpist as she was a singer. She 
continued to sing in public, at her husband^s 
concerts and elsewhere. After his death, in 
1812, she contracted a second marriage with 
John Alvis Moralt. She composed and pub- 
lished many pieces for the pianoforte and harp. 
Her daughter (2) Olivia (6. London, 1797), 
became, under the instruction of her mother, 
an excellent performer on the pianoforte and 
harp. She composed some songs and several 
pieces for both instruments. She married a man 
named Buckley, and was organist of Kensington 
Parish Church from 1 840. w. H. H. 

DUVAL (Du Val), Francois (b. circa 1673; 
d. Versailles, Jan. 27, 1728 ^), musician to the 
Duke of Orleans, belonged to the Royal Chapel. 
His name figures at the court of Louis XIV., 
amongst the Deaaus de viotoriy of those ‘ fameux 
joucurs d’instniments,* the historic ‘ 24 violons.* 
To him is accorded the honour of being the first 
Frcneliman to have dared to compose in the 
Italian stylo (Daquin, Lettres sur lea homines 
celebres dans les sciences^ la litterature et les 
beaux-arts . . . 1752), that is, to introduce 
sonatas for violin written with a basso 
continue. Though J. Ferry Rebel, his con- 
tt^mporary and comrade, had written works o 
this description in 1695, these were not pub- 
lished until 1705, whereas Duval’s ‘Premier 
livre de senates ot autres pieces pour lo violon 
seiil et la basso ’ appeared in 1704. His name 
th<?refore holds a place of some importance in 
the history of violin music in France. His first 
book of sonatas was published in Paris by 
Roussel in 1704 ; similar books came out in 
1707, 1708 and 1715. Two books of * Senates 
a trois ’ wore published in Paris in 1706 and 
a sixth book of sonatas for ‘ violon et basso ’ 
appeared in Paris in 1718. All the above are 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 

Duval composed 5 other books of sonatas 
(1707, 1708, 1715, 1718) and 1 book for 2 violins 
and a bass (1706). He had the reputation of 
being a good player of Corelli’s sonatas, which 
were beginning to be greatly appreciated in 
Paris. His music shows marked French char- 
acteristics in the variety ana suppleness of 
rhythm, and in the tendency to musical de- 
scription. His violin technique is far more ad- 
vanced than what is described in the methods 
of Dupont and Mont^clair ; his bowing is care- 
fully indicated. In fact, it may be said of him 
that he occupies a distinguished rank among 
the earlier composers of sonatas in France. 


Bini.. — liiowBT. T>T5 IjA LAtTBKHCTB, U n Primitif du violon, Pranroit 
Du Vai ; L« Afereure mutieol. June 1, 1908 ; L'Aeoh francaiM d* 
violon do r,utty A Viotti , vol. 1. {1922>, pp. 102-20 ; Fortniffhajf 
Reviow, No. 2, 1904. Cabtil-Blazb, OhapoUo Jiutigue doo Itoio do 
Praneo. pmt; Q.-L. 

£. H.-A. ; M. L. F. 


DUVERNAY, Yolande Marie Louise 
(Pauline Duvernay) (6. near Paris, 1813; 
d. Lynford Hall, Norfolk, Sept. 2, 1894), was a 
favourite ballet dancer. She was taught danc- 
ing at the training school of the Op6ra by 
Barrez, Vestris and Filippo Taglioni {De Boigne) 
and made her d^but there about 1830. On 
June 20, 1832, she played the part of Miranda 
in a new five-act ballet-opera, music by HaJevy 
and Casimir Gide, ‘ La Tentation.’ In this work 
her success was immediate both on account of 
her beauty and her skill as a dancer and panto- 
mimist. She was none the less popular in 
society for being possessed of not a little wit 
and humour. Later she danced with great 
success in ‘ La Revolte au serail ’ (Labarrc) and 
in various now operas, and remained at the 
Op6ra until 1836 (Do Boigne). On leave of 
absence, she made her debut in England, Feb. 
13, 1833, at Drury Lane Theatre, as the Princess 
Iseult, in Herold’s ballet, ‘ The Sleeping Beauty, 
adapted from Perrault’s fairy tale, and on Mar. 
16 as Zelica in ‘ The Maid of Cashmere,’ on the 
production in English of Auber’s ‘ Dieu et la 
Bayadere,’ wherein she made a great success. 
Thackeray recalled her triumph therein in the 
Roundabout Papers^ No. 8, ‘ De Juventute.’ In 
1834 she danced at the King’s Theatre and in 
1836 again at Drury Lane, where on Dec. 1 she 
danced as Florinda in the first performance of the 
ballet ‘ The Devil on Two Sticks ’ music by Gide, 
adapted from ‘ Le Diable boiteux ’ of Le Sage. 
This ballet was a great success, and MUe. Duver- 
nay increased her fame by her dancing of the 
Cachucha (g.r.), ‘ one of the most graceful ex- 
hibitions of which the art is capable ’ (A fAerjcewm, 
Dec. 3). In 1837 she danced at the Opera House 
and soon after retired. On Oct. 14, 1845, she 
married Stephens Lyne Stephens of Roehamp- 
ton Grove and lymford Hall, Norfolk, sometime 
M.P. for Barnstaple, and High Sheriff for the 
County of Norfolk. He died in 1800, leaving 
her the mistress of an enormous fortune, which 
for many years ‘ she devoted ... to works 
of practical philanthrophy ’ {Annual Register), 
The Roman Catholic church at Cambridge was 
built and endowed with money given by her 
for the purpose. A. O. 

DUVERNOY, Fr^d^rio (6. Paris, Oct. 16, 
1765 ; d. there, July 19, 1838), a famous 
horn -player, who made his d6but at the Con- 
cert Spirituel, Aug. 6, 1788. He joined the 
Opera orchestra, 1797, was solo horn in 1801, 
and was pensioned in 1816. He was a member 
of Napoleon’s private band, and professor at 
the Conservatoire until its suspension in 1815. 
He had a peculiar method (see FHis) for which 
he wrote a Tutor. He also composed horn 
concertos, studies, sonatas and chamber music 
for horn and strings. e. v. d. s. 

DUVERNOY, Victor Alphonse {b. Parii^, 
Aug. 31, 1842 ; d. Mar. 6, 1907), an eminent 
French pianist and composer. 


1 Eron death certifloate. 
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He was a pupil of the Conservatoire under 
Marmontel, Bazin, and lastly, Barbereau, and 
at first intended to adopt the career of a vir- 
tuoso, but afterwards devoted himself to com- 
position, and became master of a pianoforte 
class at the Conservatoire. Among his works 
may bo mentioned, ‘ La Tempete,’ for soli, 
chorus, and orehostrs., which obtained the 
prize of the City of Paris in 1880 ; two operas 
‘ Sardanapalc * (given at the Lamoureux 
Concerts in 1882, and in 1892, at the Theatre 
Royal of Liege ; and ‘ Hell6,’ given at the 
Paris Opera in 1896 ; a lyric scene, ‘ Cleopatre,* 
a two-act ballet, ‘ Bacchus,* Paris Op6ra, 
Nov. 26, 1902) ; symphonic pieces, an over- 
ture, ‘ Hernaiii,* some chamber music, which 
gained the Prix Chartier, and many works for 
piano, alone or with orchestra, G. F. 

DUX (leader), an early term for the first sub- 
ject in a fugue — that which leads ; the answer 
being the comes or companion. 

DUX, Claibe, soprano, made her reputation 
in Germany and became known to London 
audiences when, in his spring season at Covent 
Garden in 1913, Beech am gave the first per- 
formance in England of ‘ Der Rosenkavalier.* 
She was the Sophie in a brilliant cast which 
included Eva von dor Osten and Paul Knupfer. 
Her success was emphatic, her voice — a lyric 
soprano of charming quality — ^being heard to 
the utmost advantage in the trio. During the 
same season she sang, with equal success, as 
Eva in ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ to the Sachs of 
Weil and the Walter of Walter Kirchhof. As 
Pamina in the ‘ Magic Elute,’ at Drury Lane in 
1914, she revealed herself as one of the Ijcst 
Mozart singers of this generation. Since the 
war she has sung mainly in America. She is 
as much at home in the concert room as on 
the stage. s. H. p. 

DVOIiAK, Antonin (6. Nelahozeves on 
Vltava, near Prague, Sept. 8, 1841 ; d. Prague, 
May 1, 1904), was a distinguished Czech com- 
poser, conductor and teacher of comj)osition. 

Dvoi’dk came of a simple stock of Czech 
tradesmen ; he was the eldest of the eight 
children of Erantisek Dvorak, who kept an inn 
and a butcher’s shop in Nelahozeves. His 
musical gifts were evident from Ms earliest 
years. As a schoolboy of eight he played on 
the pilgrimages ; at various festivals, in his 
father’s band ; and took part in the choir of 
the parish church at Nelahozeves, When in 
his twelfth year he was sent to the neighbour- 
ing town of Zlonice, near Slan^, in order to 
learn German, he began to receive instruction 
in the rudiments of music from the local 
schoolmaster, organist and leader of his own 
private band, Antonin Liehmann. From this 
time forward, music was for Dvofdk his own 
special element. Liehmann, who belonged to 
the famous type of Czech schoolmaster- 
musicians, was above all an enthusiast, devoted 


to the difiusion of the art, who not only aided 
Dvofdk*8 rare musical talent by giving him a 
sound foundation in that branch of Ms educa- 
tion, but also rescued this gift in time for its 
further develoximent, when, on account of the 
impoverished conditions of life at homo, 
Dvofdk was threatened with the prospect of 
becoming assistant and successor to his father. 
Dvofdk actually worked for a time in the 
butcher’s business, but by 1857 he was able 
to get to Prague, there to continue his musical 
education at the Organ School, under the 
direction first of Karl F. Pitsch, and then of 
Josef Krejdf. His masters were Frantisek 
Blazek (theory), Josef Foerster, senior (organ), 
and Josef Leop. Bla£ek (singing). At the 
Organ School, founded in 1830 by the Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of Church Music in 
Bohemia, Dvorak acquired not only a thorough 
training, mainly in the theory of music, but 
also a profound knowledge of the works of the 
old classical masters. At the same time he 
became acquainted with the later German 
romantic composers, especially Schumann and 
Wagner, through the orchestra of the Society 
of St. Cecilia, in which he acted voluntarily 
as a violinist, the conductor being that en- 
thusiastic amateur and ardent admirer of the 
romantic school, Antonin Apt. On leaving the 
Organ School in 1859, Dvorak, having no 
other means of subsistence, entered a Prague 
concert-band, directed by Komzdk, as viola 
player, from which he was transferred to the 
orchestra of the Czech National Theatre 
(Prague), where he was engaged until 1873, 
first under the conductorship of J. N, Mayr, 
and later under the composer and creator of 
the Czech national school of music, Bodfich 
Smetana. The remuneration of this work was 
not very considerable and ho was obliged to 
supplement it by giving private lessons. 

Dvordk began to occupy himself with 
composition immediately after leaving the 
Organ School. From the first, assiduous in- 
dustry, great modesty and love of art upheld 
him in his work. For more than ten years 
only a few of his most intimate friends knew 
an^hing about his compositions ; and yet 
already there were among these works some 
notable examples of chamber and symphonic 
music, masses, song-cycles, and even two 
operas, * Alfred * and ‘ King and Collier ’ {Krdl 
a uhlif). It is true that Dvofdk’s rich and 
robust musical nature has permeated these 
works with a joyous energy; but they still 
lack individuality, and are influenced by the 
classics, Mozart and Beethoven ; in some 
instances, too, they are reminiscent of Wagner 
and Liszt, and yet withal they bear witness 
to a strong creative impulse. Not until the 
last two years of his engagement in the 
orchestra of the National Theatre were a few 
of Dvorak’s smaller works heard in the concert 
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halls of Prague, and he won his first great 
success in 1873, with his * Hymnus,’ from Vit. 
Halek’s poem, * The Heirs of the White 
Mountain.’ In this work (published by Novello 
in London in 1886), which is a hymn to the 
suffering mother-country, lit up by the halo 
of martyrdom, Dvofdk, in grave, joyous and 
lofty accents, first gave some clear indication 
of his patriotic sentiments. The success of 
this work induced him to resign from the 
orchestra of the National Theatre in 1873 in 
order to devote himself to composition and 
teaching. At this time he married Anna 
Cermakova, the daughter of a Prague citizen, 
a good contralto singer, member of the chorus 
of the National Opera, with whom he lived 
happily until his death. Six children were 
born of the marriage. 

Bohemia was becoming conscious of Smetana, 
in whose works the Czech movement towards 
self-determination proclaimed itself eloquently. 
Dvorak, recognising the originality and national 
feeling of Smetana’s music, resolved to follow 
the same path in his own compositions. He 
began to turn to account his Czech nationality 
in his own works, as well as the clear-cut and 
characteristic stamp of his i)ersonality. Where 
formerly his artistic speech, under the in- 
fluence of Wagner and Liszt, expressed a 
tempestuous ebullience, and was unequal and 
unnatural in construction, it was now clarified 
and simplified, returning again as regards form 
to classical models, while at the same time, 
like Smetana, he refreshed his musical thoughts 
at the rich sources of Czech national music. 
Henceforward, Dvorak’s works began to show 
the qualities which became typical of all his 
subsequent musical compositions : symmetry 
and elegance of form, beauty, nobility and 
raciness of musical content. Among the works 
of this period the most striking are certain 
examples of chamber music, the quintet for 
strings and double bass, in G major, op. 77 ; 
the pianoforte trio in B, op. 21 ; the pianoforte 
quartet in D major, op. 23 ; the Serenade for 
strings, op. 22 — all belonging to the year 1875, 
and the symphony in D minor, op. 18 ; then 
the operas ‘ King and Collier,’ now entirely 
reset to music, and the delightfully gay ‘ Pig- 
headed Peasants ’ {Tvrde police), penetrated 
by the folk-spirit, which dates from 1874. 

The effort to refresh the melodic zone by the 
transplantation of new ideas grown in the soil 
of Czech national art strengthened Dvorak’s 
intimate ties with the folk-poetry. It was to 
folk- verse — to which he now remained faithful 
in almost all his works — ^that he wrote his 
first cycle of songs, and more especially the 
album of charming, fresh and original Mora- 
vian Duets (1876), the starting-point of his 
great success abroad. He essayed also to 
develop new characteristic national forms in 
other branches of music, especially in his 


chamber and orchestral works ; whereby he 
emphasised not only his national origin, but 
also his relation to the great Slavonic race. 
From the string quartet in E major and the 
symphony in F (1875) onward, he began 
gradually to introduce into his movements the 
Little Russian form of the Dumka, and for 
the subject of his new opera, ‘ Vanda,’ which 
was never performed on account of its poor 
libretto, he used a Polish legend. The most 
important works of this period were, however, 
his cantata, the Stabat Mater, for solo voices, 
chorus and ondiestra, which Dvofdk wrote 
under the influence of his grief at the loss of 
the first of his three children (1876) ; the 
comic opera ‘ The Cunning Peasant ’ {Selma 
sedldk) (1877), in which he follows on the lines 
of Smetana’s national operas ; the Symphonic 
Variations, op. 78 (1877), and the pianoforte 
concerto in G minor, op. 33 (1876). 

With the above works Dvorak at first only 
penetrated his own country, and even then they 
brought him but a poor return ; nor was a 
publisher to be found. But in 1875 a few 
comimsitions, supplementing his i)etition for 
a State grant, which was assigned to him after 
public competition by the former Austrian 
Ministry of Culture, caught the attention of 
Johannes Brahms and the critic Edward 
llanslick in Vienna. Brahms in particular 
took a lively interest in Dvorak, and in 1877 
he wrote to his publisher Simrock, in Berlin, 
recommending him to publish the Moravian 
Duets. 

‘ On the recent occasion of allottinR a State grant, 
after several years, I took much pleasure in the 
works of Dvofak of Prague. 1 have recommended 
lum to send you his Moravian Buets. If you play 
them through, you will enjoy them as much as I liave 
done. . . . Dvorak ha.s written in all possible styles : 
operas, symphonies, quartets, pianoforte pieces. 
Decidedly he is a very tiilented man. Besides, he is 
poor. Please takt; this into consideration.’ 

Simrock actually published the Moravian 
Duets, and with such success that not only 
this firm, but other German publishers invited 
Dvofdk to send them new works. The bond 
of union between Dvofdk and Brahms now 
developed into a warm personal friendship, 
only broken by the death of the latter. The 
artists had also much in common in their art 
and mutually influenced each other. 

With the first success abroad there grew up 
in Dvorak the consciousness of a duty which 
he felt was owing to his country and to Czech 
art. In the works which immediately followed 
he adhered closely to the rich sources of Czech 
folk-music ; not, perhaps, literally to the use 
I of the folk-tunes, but to a reflection of them ; 
just as Smetana wrote in their spirit, while 
artistically ennobling them. He took also 
great pains to show in his w^orks all that is 
most remarkable and inherent in Czech folk- 
music. The Czech dances seemed to him the 
most characteristic of all. Therefore he wrote 
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bis first series of eight Slavonic Dances, op. 46 
(1878), in which in three-section lyrical form 
(Lied-form) he idealised the most characteristic 
of these dances. The Slavonic Dances ap- 
peared first in the form of pianoforte duets, 
which Dvof4k afterwards scored for orchestra. 
He interpolated into other chamber and 
symphonic works some of the Czech dances 
and songs — chiefly the furiant, polka, slco6nd 
(reel) and sousedskd (slow valse or styrienne) : 
the string quartet in E flat, op. 61, with a 
dumka in the second movement ; the string 
sextet in A major, op. 48, with the furiant 
in the scherzo ; the Malidkosti (bagatelles) 
for harmonium, two violins, and violoncello, 
op. 47 ; the Czech Suite in D major, op. 
39, consisting of prelude, polka, sousedskd, 
romance and furiant ; the symphony in D 
major, op. 60, with a furiant as scherzo, and 
other works (1878-80). Dvorak also turned 
repeatedly for insj)iration to the Bohemian 
past, at this and at a later date ; for example, 
in his Three Slavonic Rhapsodies for orchestra, 
op. 45 ; the Ten Legends, op. 59, for pianoforte 
(four hands) ; the epic opera * Dimitrij * 
(1882), to a libretto taken from Russian 
history ; the dramatic overture ‘ Husitskd * 
(1883), which celebrates in a lofty style the 
victory of the great national ideal of religious 
freedom, for which Jan Hus stood forth as 
leader, and for which the strong Hussite 
movement blazed up early in the 16th century. 
Later on, Czech history formed the basis of 
the great national oratorio ‘ St. Ludmilla,* on 
the poem by Jaroslav Vrchlick^ (1886). 

Of the above-mentioned works the Slavonic 
Dances met with the greatest success from the 
beginning. The words of enthusiastic welcome 
accorded to them by the German musical 
critic, Louis Ehlert, gave the first impetus to 
their popularity in Germany and England, 
and made way for the success of other works 
by Dvofdk. Prominent German and English 
conductors and virtuosi, such as Hans Richter, 
Hans von Bulow, Joseph Bamby, August 
Manns, Joachim, Becker’s Florentine Quartet 
and others, became Dvorak’s friends, and 
shared in the performance and appreciation of 
his works. Those happy material conditions 
were now established which made it possible 
for Dvofdk to devote himself to further creative 
work. His success in England was important 
and fruitful from an artistic point of view. It 
began at the end of the ’seventies of last 
century with the Slavonic Dances, which were 
soon followed by various chamber and or- 
chestral works, and reached a climax with the 
first performance of the Stabat Mater, given 
Mar. 10, 1883, by the London Musical Society 
at St. James’s Hall under Joseph Bamby. 
The success of this work was so far-reaching 
that the English desired to make Dvofdk’s 
personal acquaintonoe. Dvofdk acceded to 


their wish, and in Mar. 1884 conducted his 
Stabat Mater at the Albert Hall; at the 
Philharmonic Society and the Crystal Palace 
he directed performances of his symphony in 
D major, the overture ‘ HusitsKd,’ a Slavonic 
Rhapsody, the Scherzo Capricoioso, and other 
works, invariably meeting with enthusiastic 
ovations from the pubflo and those who took 
part in the music. After this first great success 
Dvofdk was invited by several other musical 
institutions to revisit England and compose 
important new works for them. In the 
autumn of 1884 he again conducted his Stabat 
Mater and the D major symphony, this time 
at the Worcester Festival on the occasion of 
the celebration of the eight-hundredth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Cathedral. 
In Apr. 1885 he directed the performance of 
his new symphony in D minor, op. 70, com- 
posed for the Philharmonic Society, and again 
in May his pianoforte concerto (Franz Rummel 
as soloist) and the ‘ Hymnus ’ (The Heirs of 
the White Mountain), which Novello had 
already published. In August of this year he 
took part in the Birmingham Musical Festival, 
for which, at the invitation of the committee, 
he composed a new cantata, ‘ The Spectre’s 
Bride,* for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra 
(op. 69), to words by the Czech poet, K. J. 
Erben (also published by Novello). Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie introduced this work to 
London at one of Novello’s Oratorio Concerts 
in St. James’s Hall, Feb. 2, 1886. Dvorak 
visited England for the fifth time in the 
autumn of 1886, going first to the Leeds 
Festival, for which he wrote the oratorio 
already mentioned, ‘ St. Ludmilla ’ (Novello), 
and then to London, where this work was 
thrice repeated, with what success is best seen 
by a quotation from one of the composer’s 
letters home : 

‘I am still in the CTeateat excitement, the result 
of the wonderful performance on the part of the 
orchestra, chorus and aolointa of the first rank 
(Albani, Patty, Lloyd, Santley), and the splendid 
ovation on the part of the public. Was this truly 
English enthusiasm, the like of which 1 have not 
enjoyed for a long while ? At the close of the work, 
after tempestuous applause and repeated recalls, T 
had to bow my thanks again and again. . . .* 

After an interval of a few years Dvofdk re- 
visited England in 1890, when he conducted his 
new 83 rmphony in G, op. 88 (Novello), at a 
concert of the Philharmonic Society. He re- 
turned twice in 1891 : first in order to receive in 
person the honorary degree of Doctor of Music, 
conferred upon him by the University of Cam- 
bridge (on which occasion be conducted on the 
preening evening his G major symphony and 
Stabat Mater) ; and again later in the year 
when he directed, at the Birmingham Festival, 
the first performance of his most recent work, 
the Requiem, for solo voices, chorus and orches- 
tra, op. 89 (Novello). Every time Dvofdk 
visited England he met with the happiest ap 
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pveoiation, which had great significance both 
for himself and for Czech music. He was recog- 
nised there as one of the greatest creative 
musicians of the day ; and because he received 
encouragement to compose new works on a 
large scale, England certainly had a most 
favourable influence upon his technical develop- 
ment, while the opportunity of handling great 
choral and orchestral masses enriched his com- 
mand of sonority. That portion of Dvorak’s 
music which originated immediately before 
those successful visits to England includes 
several works w'hich show features otherwise 
extremely rare in Dvorak, the singer of life’s 
joys. Some of those works are frank revela- 
tions of his persistent inward conflicts at this 
time, permeated by indignation, defiance and 
passionate doubt ; some are steeped in calm 
resignation ; and again, others seem only the 
expression of an intrepid contest. These are 
the pianoforte trio in F minor, op. 65; the 
Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66; the dramatic over- 
ture ‘Husitskd,’ op. 67; and the symphony in 
D minor, op. 70, written for England (1883-85). 
They reflect that struggle of conscience which 
Dvorak experienced at the time when his 
German friends pressed him to make a compact 
with the Teutonic world of music, and would 
have rejoiced had he written an operatic work to 
a German text, which W'ould have facilitated his 
success on the foreign stage ; they are echoes 
of a time at which an 66 * 011 ; was made to tempt 
or coerce him into settling in Vienna. To this 
pressure Dvonik did not succumb ; but the 
traces of this inward discord are stamped upon 
mo above-mentioned works, and also — even 
after his final victory — upon the closing move- 
ment of the symphony in D minor. 

If just at this time Dvofdk composed works 
of such great dimensions as regards both form 
and content, and of such frankly patriotic 
interest as ‘ St. Ludmilla ’ and the overture 
‘ Husitska,’ his subsequent creations manifest 
a welcome and vital breath of inward serenity 
and idyllic calm, as well as a more virile 
maturity. The compositions of this period 
speak to us again of a simple and sincere artist; 
quickly responsive to his emotional moods ; 
with the soul of a child and the imagination of 
a poet ; a distinctive artistic personality, who 
willingly celebrates in music life’s joys and 
sorrows, and who is, above all, in close contact 
with Nature in his own land, especially in 
Southern Bohemia. Here he bought himself 
in 1884 a small homestead called ‘Vysoki,’ 
near the town of Pffbram, where he lived and 
worked most happily when not in Prague. 
Among the works belonging to this period 
(after 1884) the following deserve mention : a 
number of songs in the Folk -style, op. 73; 
Four Songs, op. 82; Love Songs, op. 83; a new 
series of 8 Slavonic Dances, op. 72, first written 
*or pianoforte (4-hands) and ^terwards orches- 


trated, in which he idealises some typical dances 
of the various Slavonic nations — Slovaks, Jugo- 
slavs, Malo-Russians, Poles, etc. ; the little 
pictures called Pianoforte Duets, ‘ From the 
Bohemian Forest ’ (Ze Sumavy), op. 68, and 
the charming Poetic Moods, Op. 85 fl3 pieces 
for piano, 2-hand8) ; the Romantic Piece for 
violin and piano, op. 75, and the Terzetto fo?. 
2 violins and viola, op. 74. To this group 
belong also the string quartet in C major, op. 
61 ; the pianoforte quintet in A major, op. 81 ; 
the pianoforte quartet in E flat, op. 87 ; the 
‘ Dumky ’ trio, oj). 90 ; the symphony in G 
major, op. 88 ; the three overtures — ‘ Amid 
Nature,’ op. 91 ; * Carneval,’ op. 92, and 
‘ Othello,’ op. 93 ; the joyous Te Deum, op. 
103 (1881-92), the simple and intimate Mass in 
D major, op. 86, and the broadly planned and 
lofty Requiern, op. 89. His very successful 
comic opera, a remembrance of his own child- 
hood, may be added here ; ‘ Jakobin * like 
‘ Dimitriji ’ was composed to a text written bj 
Marie Oervinkova-Riegrova, the daughter of a 
prominent Czech politician. Dr. Frantisek Lad. 
Rieger. 

In 1890 Dvorak added to his successes 
abroad a visit to Russia and a new concert tour 
in Germany and England. At this time ho also 
received from the Czech University in Prague 
the honorary degree of Doctor of l^hilosophy, 
was elected a member of the Czech Academy of 
Art and Science, and received from the Austrian 
Government the order of the Iron Crown of the 
Third Class. Early in 1891 he accepted the 
position of professor of composition, instru- 
mentation and musical form at the Prague 
Conservatoire, a stop which proved to be 
highly beneficial to the future development of 
the modern school of Czech music. 

Meanwhile the fame of Dvorak’s name had 
reached overseas. A numl)er of his more im- 
portant works having found their way to vari- 
ous centres in America, American musical 
circles desired to follow the example of England 
and to make the personal acquaintance of the 
great Czech musician. At the invitation of 
Mrs. Thurber, the foundress of the National 
Conservatory of Music in New York, Dvorak^ 
in 1892, accepted the directorship of this 
institution, and having obtained leave from the 
Prague Conservatoire, migrated to America, 
where he met with a splendid reception and 
remained for three years, being greatly ap- 
preciated there as a teacher, a conductor of his 
own works, and of course as a composer. His 
aim of developing a national school of com 
position among his American pupils met — af 
may be well understood — ^with no success. In 
America his works were again received with 
enthusiasm. The series of works which origin- 
ated in America is highly characteristic of 
Dvof dk’s art as a whole. In them he expresses, 
in the first place, the impressions evoked bv hir 
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visits to various parts of America ; the great 
bustling cities, the wide and silent prairies ; 
the cultivated and strenuous social atmosphere 
of New York, and the life of the simple, inti- 
mate, and far-away Czech colony at Spill ville in 
Iowa State, where he spent his summer vaca- 
tions. In an effort to emphasise the novelty of 
these impressions, and in order to give distinc- 
tive and characteristic expression to them, 
he chose for some of his compositions which 
originated in America themes which are built 
on certain typical features of the folk-songs 
of the Indian and Negro races. Otherwise 
these works are pre-eminently manifestations 
of his own characteristic and exclusively 
national personality, and the assertion that 
Dvorak in making direct use of the folk -tunes 
of America was trying to create ‘ an American 
national music ’ are erroneous and without 
foundation. The first work which depicts the 
flood of his impressions in America is the sym- 
phony in E minor, op. 95, called ‘ From the 
New World,’ not only the most successful of all 
Dvorak’s symphonies, but also one of the most 
famous in the symphonic literature of the whole 
world. It was first performed under Anton 
Soidl, Dec. 16, 1893, at the Philharmonic 
Society of New York. The intimate impres- 
sions of his sojourns at Spill ville are reflected 
in the string quartet in F major, op. 96, and 
the quintet in E flat, op. 97 (1893). The re- 
mainder of the works which Dvorak composed 
in America were primarily inspired by his great 
yearning for his native land, which is revealed 
ill several of the works already mentioned and 
permeates deeply the whole cycle of Biblical 
Songs, op. 99, and the concerto for violoncello 
and orchestra, op. 104 (1895). His joy at the 
prospect of returning to Bohemia is expressed 
in the little ‘ Humoresques ’ for pianoforte (of 
which No. 7 has since been arranged for every 
possible instrumental combination, and has 
liecome one of the most popular compositions 
in the world), and particularly in the string 
quartets in A flat, op. 105, and G major, op. 
106 (1895). 

After his return home Dvorak again took 
up his post as professor of composition at 
the Prague Conservatoire. He was appointed 
director at the beginning of 1901, and held this 
position until his death. As regards his own 
music, he now devoted himself exclusively to 
symphonic poems and opera. The subject- 
matter for all these works he drew without 
exception from legendary sources ; his tie with 
the people was very close, and he was the first 
who succeeded in satisfactorily developing the 
Czech musical legend. The series of symphonic 
poems for orchestra based on the ballads of 
Karl Jaromir Erben includes ‘ The Water- 
sprite ’ (‘ Vodnik ’), * The Golden Spinning- 
Wheel * (‘ Zlat^ kolovrat *), ‘ The Mid-day 
Witch ’ (* Polednice ’), and ‘ The Little Dove * 


(‘ Holoubek ’) (1896), and these were succeeded 
by the ‘ Heroic Song,* which has no program- 
matic intention. In the sphere of legendary 
opera he wrote ‘ The Devil and Kate * {‘ Cert a 
KaCa ’) (1898) and the remarkably poetic 
* Kusalka ’ (1900), to a libretto by the drama- 
tist, Jaroslav Kvapil, chief manager of the 
National Theatre in Prague. This work is 
now the favourite of all DvofAk’s operas with 
the Czechoslovak public. Finally he composed 
the legendary -romantic ‘Armida,’ the libretto 
of which, based on Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem De- 
livered,’ is by Jaroslav Vrchlick^. Dvorak’s 
artistic career was ended suddenly by his 
death on May 1, 1904. He was buried, as be- 
came one of the greatest sons of the Czech 
people, with every mark of respect on the part 
of the nation in the cemetery of the VySehrad 
at Prague. (For portrait see PLATE XJA 

Estimate of DvoAAk’s Art 

Dvorak must bo placed among the most 
richly gifted and versatile composers of the 
19th century. Truly, like Haydn, Mozart and 
Schubert, he was of the race of those divinely 
blest and naively genial leaders whose thoughts 
and emotions manifest themselves spontane- 
ously in musical forms, and whoso musical 
imagination gives itself out in an inexhaustible 
wealth of pure, fresh and fascinating ideas, in 
melody, harmony and rhythm. He seemed to 
be a late offspring of the masters above men- 
tioned, and his nature, fundamentally simple 
and unsophisticated, was nevertheless innately 
intelligent, perceptive and witty, robust aoJ 
fresh, tenderly emotional and gifted. He had 
a wonderful love of Nature, a firm and simple 
faith in God, a joyous optimistic outlook on 
life. Such was his disposition, which during 
his whole life always preserved the typical 
features of the simple peasant origin that 
coloured his personality and his work. In his 
art intuition gets the bettor of intellect. 
Dvorak’s extensive life-work is therefore un- 
equal ; there is in it much which lacks weight 
and significance as compared with the rest ; 
we find weak places in which ideas appear 
hastily put together, and which contain melo- 
dically more chaff than wheat. On the other 
hand, Dvorak’s creative output includes a series 
of great works which are the pure manifesta- 
tions of a strong and noble art ; which in 
content, workmanship and form bear witnes** 
to an inspired creative spirit, and to a great 
mastery of technique ; qualities which, taken 
together, will insure him a prominent place in 
the musical history of the world. 

Dvof&k ranked the old classical masters 
as his chief models, although in youth he ctid 
not resist a passing admiration for the ideas 
disseminated by the neo-romantics, Wagner 
and Liszt. Nevertheless, the foundations of 
Dvofdk’s art were then already laid upon the 
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Beethoven tradition. Dvorak is indebted to 
Beethoven for the structural art of a work as a 
whole ; for the detailed working of the motives 
which grow out of the more sustained, express- 
ive themes ; and for his wealth of shifting and 
ever-new resources, rhythmic and melodic. 
The influence of Brahms, however, played its 
part in the purity of form and attractive interest 
of Dvorak’s later works. Brahms soon became 
Dvorak’s staunch friend and appreciator, often 
acting as his adviser also, and it is partly owing 
to him that Dvorak was not only a gifted and 
spontaneous composer as regards melody and 
rhythm, but also an artist of refinement and 
culture, to whom fastidious purity of work- 
manship and definite design were of as much 
direct importance as the beauty and endurance 
of the musical content. Dvorak is also akin 
to Franz Schubert, in his natural gift of spon- 
taneity, which permits him to evolve works on 
a great scale from flashes of passing fancy, 
apparently without much intellectual and 
creative effort. 

It is also significant that as regards the ideas 
and content of his music, Dvorak’s individuality 
remains absolutely itself, and bears the clear 
stamp of his nationality. The style of his 
melody and of certain works, which are frank 
confessions of his soul, show how the love of his 
land and people filled his whole vision. To 
this profound national consciousness DvoMk 
united a conscious racial attachment ; he felt 
his equality and relationship with the great 
Slavonic family. In his work, which is first 
of all Czech — and often specifically Czech, 
even when the author shows himself distinctly 
‘ Slavonic * — there are manifestations of racial 
elements and forces. His musical spirit, like 
that of Smetana, dwelt chiefly in the fields and 
country-side of Bohemia, enamoured of his 
folk, of their joys and sorrows, their songs and 
dances, echoing the glorious past and looking 
forward to a happier future. But ‘ his lyric 
music also voices the sad reverie of the distant 
steppe ; his oratorios and cantatas are, as it 
were, inspired by the roar of great rivers 
and of ocean ; his dance rhythms pulsate with 
tlie hot blood of a young, half-civilised, half- 
barbarous race * (F. V. Krejdf). 

Dvofdk was one of the greatest masters of 
instrumentation, whether we point to his 
smaller works of chamber music or to his 
orchestral compositions. With comparatively 
simple means he derived a magical colour- 
ing from his instrumental palette ; and his 
orchestral combinations glow with inspiration 
and echo a simple and natural beauty. 

He expresses himself most fully and sym- 
metrically when the wealth of his musical 
inspiration is guided by his intimate feelings, 
unfettered by any programme or literary idea, 
in the kind of music now called ‘ absolute,’ 
especially in chamber and symphonic music, 
VOL. TT 


and in his sacred works. In this sphere he 
has produced masterpieces which are pure and 
lofty in style, polished and compact in form ; 
sincerely felt, of fresh and original content ; 
works of nobler significance than any others 
in this branch of Czech music. He belongs to 
those who have shown that the classic cyclic 
sonata -form did not die out with Beethoven, 
but that it is of lasting value, thanks to the 
X>erfection of its formula, and that it may 
always continue to exist, renewed from time 
to time by fresh thoughts, musical and in- 
tellectual, without the help of a poetic or 
literary basis. Dvorak endows the individual 
movements of his cyclical works with a wealth 
of beautiful music, the sincere expression of 
his spiritual moods, as manifested to his clear 
judgment, both human and artistic. We may 
read in them his attitude to humanity, nature, 
God and country. Most eloquent of all are 
the slow movements. The scherzo move- 
ments are also highly characteristic, especially 
those in which he idealises certain typical 
Czech or Slavonic dances, which break away in 
a bubbling stream of rhythmic verve. 

Coming to his orchestral music, the first place 
belongs of right to the symphonies (nine in 
all), which in themselves are admirably char- 
acteristic of Dvorak’s musical development ; 
if not as a whole, at least in some individual 
movement they bear witness to his remark- 
able grasp of symphonic form. The most 
important and successful of them is the last, 
‘ From the New World.* The poi)ularity of 
this work has eclipsed the world’s interest in 
the rest of Dvorak’s symiDlionies ; unjustly, 
however, for several of them are by no means 
its inferior in musical value. How interesting 
in form, in its folk-spirit, and in the virile 
serenity it exhales, is the outline of the 
symphony in G, op. 88, with the wonderful 
variations in the finale. And, again, the 
passionately agitated symphony, op. 70, in 
D minor, with its Brahms-like austerity and 
strong inward utterance so characteristic of 
Dvorak. The joyous symphony in D, op. 
60, full (51 the fragrance and melody of the 
Czech fields and forests, full of light and 
cheerful courage, with the furiant in the 
scherzo — a work of striking originality. With 
the symphonies may be honourably associated 
the concertos with orchestral accompaniment, 
of which the lyrical violin concerto, op. 63, 
and the romantic concerto for violoncello, 
op. 104, specially deserve to be reckoned among 
the most remarkable examples of the concerto 
form. Two attractive and popular works are 
the Serenades: the first for strings, op. 22, 
has an erotic and yearning character, the 
second is the humorous Serenade for wind 
instruments, op. 44. 

In programme music of a symphonic kind, 
Dvof&k is at his happiest when the music does 
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not strictly follow concrete descriptive lines, 
but approaches to some form, such as the 
sonata or overture. First among such works 
ranks the well-known cycle of three overtures : 
‘ Amid Nature,’ * Cameval * and ‘ Othello,’ the 
fundamental idea which connects them all 
being shown in the original title which they 
boro in common — ‘ Nature, Life and Love.* 
The ‘ Carneval Overture,’ thanks to its spark- 
ling and spirited rhythmic flow, is one of the 
most frequently performed of Dvorak’s com- 
positions. A work of imj^etuous temperament 
and vigour is the overture ‘ Husitska,’ which 
was a favourite with Biilow, just as Arthur 
Nikisch loved to conduct the Scherzo Capric- 
cioso and Hans Richter the Slavonic Rhap- 
sodies. Rare musical charm, especially as 
regards effective orchestration, is contained in 
the symphonic poems on legendary subjects, 
opp. 107-111, to which objection is made on 
account of their epic diffuseness and a super- 
fluity of detail which arrests the progress of 
the tale ; for pith and unity of form, ‘ Holou- 
bek ’ (‘ The Little Dove ’) is far the best of them. 
The Slavonic Dances occupy a special place 
among Dvorak’s orchestral works. Though 
originally written as pianoforte duets, they 
were first assessed at their true value in their 
well-known, highly - coloured and riotous or- 
chestral version. With their luxuriant wealth 
of characteristic melody and fiery, pointed 
rhythms, Dvofdk celebrates Czech dance- 
forms, frank Czech humour and folk merri- 
ment. 

Much esteemed for its charm and purity of 
style is Dvorak’s chamber music, rendered 
specially famous by the clear interpretations 
of the Bohemian (Czech) Quartet. In these 
works the various stages of his musical 
culture and the progress of his art as regards 
its structural side are most eloquently ex- 
pressed. Among the works of the first order 
are the string quartet in D minor, op. 34 
(with its very beautiful Adagw) ; the quartets 
in E flat major, op. 61 ; C major, op. 61 ; A flat 
major, op. 105; and G major, op. 106. Of 
works written for other instrumental com- 
binations, now justly famous, we must select 
the spirited pianoforte quintet in A, op. 81, 
the string quintet in E flat, op. 97 (the 
‘ American ’) ; the two pianoforte quartets, 
the first in D major, op. 23, and more especially 
the one in E flat, op. 87, the sextet for Strings, 
op. 48, with its national colouring, and of the 
pianoforte trios, particularly that in F minor, 
op. 65, which in its impassioned subject- 
matter matches the symphony in D minor, 
op. 70. Works of peculiar charm and loveli- 
ness are the ‘ Dumky * trio for pianoforte and 
strings, op. 90 , which unites in cyclic form 
a series of idealised dances under a general 
title ; and the ‘ Malidkosti ’ (Bagatelles) for 
harmonium, two violins and violoncello, op. 47, 


The vocal and orchestral works on a large 
scale breathe throughout a sincere faith in 
the supernatural direction of the world, of 
nature and life, which is one of the most 
expressive features of Dvorak’s temperament. 
They also contain a wealth of lovely Schubert- 
like melody, a touch of colour characteristic 
of his own artistic individuality, and an affinity 
— especially in the choral numbers — with 
Handelian technical methods, although Dvorak 
contributes much that is new and entirely his 
own. In the Stabat Mater and the Requiem 
great tenderness and poetical expression, depth 
and nobility of thought and beauty of sonority 
are the most characteristic qualities. The 
Stabat Mater is the more serene and sustained, 
and laid out on a more unified plan ; the 
Requiem, on the other hand, is more detailed 
in design, more romantic in its melodic material 
and modulations, more highly coloured and 
effective in its vocal and orchestral sonority. 
The great amplitude of conception of the 
oratorio ‘ St. Ludmilla * is perhaps the reason 
why the composer planned it in three parts. 
Its subject is the conversion of the Czech 
prince, Boirivoj, and his wife Ludmilla, at the 
time of the victory of the Christian faith over 
Czech heathendom, about a.d. 873. To the 
text — ^not altogether happy — of Jar. Vrchlick;^' 
is woven music of considerable beauty, in 
which lyrical scenes of great tenderness alter- 
nate with stirring drama. In style and struc- 
ture it bears the strongest resemblance to 
Handel of all Dvorak’s works. In spite of 
some archaisms in utterance, this work is, 
however, purely Slavonic in feeling. Im- 
measurably more intimate and direct in its 
simplicity is the expression of Dvorak’s re- 
ligious sentiment in the little Mass in D, for 
mixed chorus and organ, an occasional com- 
position. The same qualities characterise the 
149th Psalm and the joyous, uplifting Te Deum, 
for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, with its 
poetical duet for solo soprano and bass. ].*ater 
on, the ten ‘ Biblical Songs,’ op. 99, emanated 
also from this sense of sincere humility before 
the greatness and goodness of God. These 
deep and noble utterances are the culmination 
of J)vordk’s art as a song writer. Two im- 
portant works for voices and orchestra, to 
secular words, are the cantata, ‘ The Spectre’s 
Bride ’ and * Hymnus * (* Heirs of the White 
Mountain ’). The former is a musical setting 
of a poem by K. J. Erben, which has something 
in common with Burger’s ‘ Leonore,* but with 
a note of reconciliation at the end. The score 
shows many characteristic and original passages 
both melodic and structural, and has charm 
of feeling and tone-colour. Here and there, 
however, the considerable spinning-out of the 
music is at variance with the static structure of 
the individual parts. The ‘ Hjrmnus,’ a work 
of Dvofik’s youth, overflows with frank and 
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vigorous patriotic fervour. The weakest of 
his works is the cantata ‘ The American Flag,* 
an occasional composition written to patriotic 
verses by J. Rodman Drake. 

Dvorak’s cantatas and oratorios soon made 
their way from end to end of the musical 
world, but his operas have not penetrated 
equally far. And yet here ho shows himself 
strong and sincere. It is true that the dramatic 
side was not so strong in him as the absolute 
quality of his music, which often attains a 
climax to the detriment of the dramatic in* 
trigue and expression. Nevertheless, in this 
aspect of his genius he shows evidences of a 
dramatic instinct, which intuitively led him 
to seize upon the significant moment in the 
development of an operatic plot. Besides 
which, Dvorak puts into his operas a wealth 
of fresh, characteristic and fascinating music, 
and it is by these works that he penetrates 
the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. The 
rnoKt successful, because its text is most 
felicitous, is the tragic legend ‘ Rusal ka,* the 
music of which is full of poetic feeling and 
enchantingly beautiful melody and sonority. 
Genuine liumour and touching sentiment im- 
pregnate ‘ Jakobin.’ Jioth works are popular 
in Czechoslovakia. Other operas of remark- 
able musical charm and refinement are the 
comic opera * Selma sedlak ’ The Cunning 
Peasant ’), written to a libretto which is not a 
very successful imitation of ‘ Figaro,’ and the 
one-act opera ‘ The Pigheaded Peasants,’ both 
subjects being borrowed from Czech rustic life. 
In serious opera there is the clear-cut design, 
the lofty pathos and beautiful music of ‘ Dimi- 
tri j.’ Two other serious operas by Dvorak — 
the historical ‘ Vanda ’ and the romantic 
‘ Armida ’ — have fought in vain to maintain 
their existence, even in (Czechoslovakia, owing 
to the poverty of their libretti. 

Dvorak’s minor works lose in essential signi- 
ficance by com]>arison with the series of com- 
positions above mentioned, although they are 
numerous and some of them are valuable for 
their attractive qualities. Among the music 
for pianoforte (4-hands) the popular Slavonic 
Dances, which attracted attention even before 
they were arranged for orchestra, take the first 
place. Akin to these in form are the admir- 
able cycle of 10 ‘ Legends,’ op. 69, and 6 
Sketches, ‘ From the Bohemian Forest,’ op. 
68. Of the pianoforte music (2-hands), which 
consists partly of dance-forms (the furiant, 
valse, mazurka, dumka) artistically treated, 
and i)artly of small mood-pictures, the most 
important works are the ‘ Poetic Moods,’ op. 
85 (‘ Poetick6 nalady ’) ; while the most widely 
known, chiefly thanks to No. 7, are the 
* Humoresques,* op. 101. The interesting 
‘ Theme con variazioni,* op. 36, deserves 
mention. Of his songs, which culminate, as 
already pointed out, in the * Biblical Songs,’ 


op. 99, the ‘Love Songs,’ op. 83, with their 
poetical charm are specially noticeable ; also 
the ‘ Songs in Folk-style,’ op. 73, the songs to 
words from the MSS. of Kralov6 Dvur (the 
Koniginhof Manuscript), op. 7, the ‘ Three 
Modern Greek Songs,’ op. 50, the ‘ Gipsy Songs,* 
op. 55, and, without doubt, the delightfuf 
‘ Moravian Duets,’ for soprano and alto, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. 

Dvorak has this significance for Czech music 
in particular, that he completes the work of 
Bedfich Smetana, who was both his prede- 
cessor and contemporary, and occasionally his 
guide. Together they laboured as the two 
great founders of the Czech school of national 
music, upon whose works, as upon an un- 
shakable basis, is built all modern Czech music. 
Unlike Smetana, who grasped and invoked the 
whole spirit of the Czech people, making him- 
self the singer of their past and the prophet 
of their victory and freedom, Dvorak in all 
his music is simply human, intimate and 
personal. If Smetana surpasses Dvorak in 
the groat fundamental idea of his art as a 
whole, and in fusion between intellect and 
intuition, Dvorak although his music is not 
always equally exemplary, commands a wealth 
of musical inspiration and creative versatility. 
Smetana’s significance as the founder of Czech 
music is completed in Dvorak, who was the 
first to compose a national oratorio and utilise 
national legend for symphonic purposes. 
He was also the first to create works on a 
grand scale in which the mould of the old 
classic forms (the symphony, suite, concerto, 
chamber music, etc.) is filled with the national 
material ; with Czech speech, thought and 
sentiment ; with Czech song and dance. 

As a conductor, Dvorak, who was merely 
engaged to conduct his own works, showed 
himself a musician of temperament, who knew 
how to exact obedience from his players and 
to stir the heart and awake the enthusiasm of 
his audience, both at home and abroad. As 
a teacher, however, his work was of immeasur- 
able importance and profit to Czech music ; 
for here he displayed rare individual powers 
productive of great results. It is not a mere 
accident that the two most distinguished per- 
sonalities in the world of Czech music to-day, 
Josef Suk (who married Dvorak’s eldest 
daughter) and VitSzlav Novdk, are both 
his pupils. In their work they are carrying on 
his traditions as a teacher among the younger 
generation of Czech musicians. 

PUBLISHKU WORKS WITH OPUS NUMBBK8 

1. 8«e Unpublished Works. 

2. Four SuiigR, to words by Pfleger. 1866. 

8. Four Souk*, to words by U&lek. 1876. 

4. See op. :)(). 

5. Slrotok (The Orphan). Ballad for Voice and PF., to words by 

Krbeu. 1871. 

6. Four Serbian Songs. 1872. 

7. Six Bohemian Songs. 187a 

8. Silhouettes for PP. 1879. 

9. Four Songs, to words by KrftsnoborakA and U41alc. 1871 anu 
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10. B«e JhibliRlied Works without Opus Number. 

11. Romanoe for Violiu and Orchestra. 1873. 

12. Dumka and Furiant for FF. 1884. 

13. Bee Published Works without Opus Nuiiilier. 

14. Opera ‘ Kril a uhlif ’ (' King and Collier 1874. (See below.) 

16. Ballad lor Violin and PF. 1886. 

16. String Quartet in A minor. 1874. 

17. Opera, ‘Turdd palice’ ('Pigheaded Peasants’). 1874. (See 

below.) 

18. See Op. 77. 

19. Three Latin Hymns for Voice and Organ. 1879. 

2l). Four vocal Duets (to Moravian folk texts). 1870. 

21. Trio in Bt? for PF. and Strings. 1876. 

22. Serenade in E fur Stringed Orchestra. 187.’i. 

‘23. Quartet in D for PF. and Strings. 1875. 

24 See Op. 76. 

26. Opera, * Vanda.’ 1875. (See below.) 

26. Trio in G minor for PF. and Stilngs. 1876. 

27. Part Sung for Chorus. (See also Op. 80.) 1878. 

2R Uymna 5«sk6hu roiiiictva (‘ IJyinn of the Cxech Peasants *), for 
mixed Chorus with 4-haud accompaniment. 1885. (See 
Op. 68.) 

29. Four Choruses for mlxwl Voice*. 1876. 

30. ‘Hyiunus’ (‘The Heiis of the White Mountain’), fur mixed 

Chorus and Orchestra, to words by V. lldlek (originally 
Op. 4). 187*2. 

31. Five Evening Songs (V, HAlek). 1876. 

32. ‘ Aloravskd dvojzpCvy ’ (Moravian Duets). Vocal Duets. Sop. 

and Alt. 1876. 

S3. PF. Concerto in Q minor. 1876. 

.H4. String Quartet in D luiiiur. 1877. 

36. Dumka for PF. , 1876. 

36. Variations In Ap for PF. 1876. 

37. Opera ‘Selma sedldk’(‘The Cunning Peasant'). 1876. (See 

below.) 

:j«. Four vocal Duets. 1877. 

39. Suite Id D for Orcbestru (Preludium. Polka, Minuet. Romance. 

Furiant). 1879. 

40. Notturno in B for String Quintet. 1870. (See Op. 78.) 

41. Scotch Dances for PF. Duet. 1877. 

42. Two Furianta for PF. 1877. 

4.3. Three Choruses with aocuinpaninient for FF. 4-hands. 1877. 

44 Serenade for Wind, Violoncello and Bass. 1878. 

46. Three Slavonic Khapsudiea (in D, in O minor, in A) for 

Orchestra. 1878. 

48. The Slavonic Dances for PP. Duet, arranged for Orchestra, 
1878. 

47. Bagatelles for Harmonium (or PF.), two Violins and Viulou* 

cello. 1878. 

48. String Sextet in A. 1878. 

49. Mazurek for Violin and Orchestra. 1879. 

60. Three Modern Greek Bongs, to words by Nebeskf. 1878. 

61. String Quartet in Bp. 1879. 

62. Impromptu, luteriaezzu.^Gigue and Eclogue for PF. 1880. 

(See Op. 79.) 

83. Violin Concerto In A minor, 1879-80. 

64. Walter for PF. 1880. 

64a. Festival March fur Orchestra. 1879. 

66. The Gipsy Songs loi Tenor Voice and PF. to wonls by lieyduk. 

86. Maturkae for PP. 1880. 

87. SonaU in F for Violin and PF. 1880. 

68. Stabat Mater for Solus, Chorus, and Orchestra (originally 

Op. 28). 1876 -77. 

69. Legends, for PF. Duet, arranged for Orchestra. 1881. 

60. Symphony in D. 1880. 

61. String Quartet in C. 1881. 

62a. Oveiture to the play * J. K. Tyl' (Mein Heim) for Orchestra. 

62b. Music to the play ‘ J. K. Tyl,’ arranged for PF. Duet. 1881. 

63. ‘ VpHrodd’ (‘ Amid Naturel’). Five Choruses for mixed Voices, 

to words by IlAlek. 1882. 

64. Opera, ' Dimitri j.’ (See below.) 

68. Trio in F minor for PF. and Strings. 1883. 

66. Scherzo capriceioso for Orchestra. 188.3, 

67. ‘ Uu^tskd,’ Overture for Orchestra. 1883. 

68. *Ze Bumavy’ (‘From the Bohemian Forest') for PF. Duet. 

1884. 

09. ‘ The Spectre’s Bride.’ Cantata for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra, 
words by K. J. Brben. 1884. 

70. Symphony in D minor. 188.5. 

71. Oratorio ‘St. Ludniilla’ for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra, words 

by Jariislav Vrohllck;f. 1888. 

72. New Slavonic Dances for PF. Duet, arranged for Orchestra. 

1888. 

78. 'VnArodnlm t6nu’ (In Folk-style). Four Songs. 1886. 

74. Terzetto for two Violins and Viola. 1887. 

76. Roiuantic Pieces for Violin and PF. 1M7. 

76 Symphony in P (originally Op. 24). 1876. 

77. String Quintet In G (originally Op. 18). 1876. 

78. Symphonic Variations for Orchestra (originally Op, 40). 1877. 

79. Ps. 149 for Chorus and Orchestra (originally Op. 62). 1879. 

80. String Quartet In K (originally Op. 27). 1876. 

81. Quintet in A for FF. and Strings. 18^. 

82. Four Songs, to words by Malybrok-Stieler. 1887. 

83. Eight Ix>ve-songs. to words liy Pflegor. 1866 and 1888. 

84. Opera, ‘.Tacobin.’ 18S8. (See below.) 

86. * Poetic Moods,’ for PF. (13 pieces). 1889. 

66. Mass in D. 1887. 

87. Quartet in Ep for PF. and Strings. 1889. 

88. Symphony In G. 1889. 

89. Requiem for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. 1890. 

90. Dumky, Trio for PF. and Strings. 189L 
01. Overture, 'Amid Nature.* 1891. 

92. Overture, ' Carneval ’ 1891. 

Vi. Overture, ‘Othello.’ 1891. 

94. Rondo for Violoncello and Orchestra. 1891 

•6. Symphony. ‘ From the Mew World,’ In B minor. 1893. 

96. String Quartet in F. 1893. 


97. String Quintet in Bb. 1893. 

98. Pianoforte Suite In A, arranged for Orchestra. 1694. 

99. Ten Biblical Songs. 1804. 

100. Sonatina in G, Violin and PF. 1893. 

101. Humoresques for Piano. 1894. 

102. Cantata, ‘ The American Flag,’ for Soli, Chonis, ana Orchestra 

to words by Rodman Drake. 1893. 

10.3. Te Deum for Boll, Chorus, and Orchestra. 1892. 

104. Violoncello Concerto In B minor. 1895. 

105. String Quartet In Ab. 1896. 

106 String Quartet in G. 1896. 

107. Symphonic Pfiem, ‘ The Watersprlte.* 1896. 

1U8. Symphonic Poem, ‘The Mid-day Witch.’ 1896. 

109. Symphonic Poem, ‘The Golden Spinning-wheel.’ 1896. 

110. Symphonic Poem, ‘The Little l>ove.’ 1896. 

111. Symphonic Poem, ‘ Heroic Song.’ 1896. 

11‘2. Opera, ‘Cerl a KdSa’ (‘The Devil and Kate'). 1899. (See 
below.) 

113. 'The Festival Song,' for Chorus and Orchestra, to wonls by 

Vrclillcky. 1900. 

114. Opera, ‘Rusalka.’ 1900. (Seel^low.) 

113. Opera, 'Armida.’ 1903. (See below.) 

PUBLISHED WORKS WITHOUT OPUS NUSIBERS 
String Quartet, ‘Cypress Trees.’ 10 Love-songs. 1865. arranged 
1887. 

Dramatic Overture for Orchestra (composed for the opera ‘ Alfred '). 
1870. 

Symphony in Kb (originally Op. 10). 1873. 

Symphony in D minor (onginally Op. 13). 1874. 

Khapaodie fur Orchestra (originally Op. 16). 1874. 

Vocal Duet. 1876. 

Six Choruses. 1877. ’The Song of a Czech.' 1877. 

Polonaise fur Orchestra. 1879. 

Latin Hymn for Voice and Organ. 1878. 

Valse for PF. 1879. 

Eclogues fur PF. 1880. 

• Memories.' for PF. 1880. 

Two Impromptus for PF. 1880. 

Vocal Duet. 1881. 

Impromptu for PF. 1882. 
llumoreske for PF. 1884. 

Two Songs for Voice and I’F. 1885. 

• Forest Calm,’ fui Violoiu ello and Orchestra. 1891. 

• Two Pearls.* for PP. 1887. 

Gavotte fot three Violins. 1890. 

Two pianoforte pieces. 1894. 

Slumber Bung. 1895. 

Song to woniH by 8v. Cech. 1901. 

UNPUBLISHED WORKS 
Polka for PF. 1860. 

String Quintet in A minor (originally Op. 1). 1861. 

String Quartet in A (originally Op. 2). 1862. 

S> inphony in C minor. 186.5. 

Violoncello Concerto in A with PF, aceompaniment. 1866. 

'Cypress Trees.’ 18 Songs to words by Pfleger. 1865. 

Symphony in Bb. 1865. 

Two Bvetiliig Songs. 1866. 

Opera, 'Alfred.’ 1870. (.See below.) 

String Quartet in l>. 1870. 

String Quartet in K minor. 1870. 

Quintet in A for PF. snd Strings (originally Op. 6). 1872. 

String Quartet in F minor (originally Op. 9). 1873. 

String Quartet in A minor (originally Op. 1*2). 1873. 

(.'oncert Piece for Violin and PF, 1878. 

OPERAS 

• Alfred,’ tragic opera in 8 acts ; words by K. Th. Khmer. 1870. 

(Never prtKiuced.) 

‘King and Collier, comic opera in 3 acts; words by B. Guldener. 
1874. Produced at Prague. 1874. 

*Tht Pigheaded Peasants,’ comic opera in 1 act; words by J. 

Stollia. 1874. Produced at Prague, 1881. ^ 

•Vanda,’ grand tragic opera In 6 acts ; words by V. 11. Rumavsky, 
fuun the Polish of Burzyeky. 1876. Pi educed at Prague. 1876. 
'The Cunning Peasant,’ comic opera in 2 acts; words by J O. 
Vesely. 1877. Profluced at Prague, 1878; Dresden, 1882; 
Hamburg. 1883; Vienna, 1886. 

‘Dimitrlj,’ tragic openi in 4 acts; words by H. Cervinkovd-Riegrovd. 

J88'2. Produced ot Prague, 1882. _ 

‘Jaeobiti.’ opera in 3 acts; wonts by M. Cervinkovd-Riegrovd. 
1888. Produced at Prague, 1889. 

'The Devil and Kate,’ comic opera In 3 acts; words by A. Wenig. 
1899. Produced at Prague, 1899. 

•Rusalka,’ opera in 3 acts; words by .Taroslav Kvapil. 1900, 
Produced at Prague. 1901 ; Barcelona, 19‘24. 

' Armida,’ tragic opera in 4 acts; words by Jar. Vrchlick^. 1903. 
Produced at Prague, 1904. 

The following works are published in Czech. 
The titles given are English equivalents ; 
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IhroHk Album. (Prague, 1911.) 

A. JDvofdk. Collection of articles on bis life and works by 
various Czech writers. (1912.) 

Memorial publication for Dvohik'B 60th birthday. (Prague, 1901.) 
W. Altmaw : ‘ Ant. Dvofkk's Helationt with his Publisher, Fritz 
aimrock ’ (German). JHe Mu$ie, 1911. 

W. H. Hadow : * A. Dvof&k ' — Studiet in Modern Mutie, vol. U. 
London. q g 

DVORSKY, see Hofmann, Josef, 

DWIGHT, John Sullivan (6. Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 13, 1818 ; d. there. Sept. 
6, 1893), musical critic and journalist. He 
became a Unitarian minister after graduating 
from Harvard in 1832, but gave it up after a 
few years to devote himself to the Brook 
Farm community, where he taught music and 
the classics. In 1 848 he returned to Boston and 
founded DwighVs Journal of Music, published 
1852-81 (see Periodicals). It was a power- 
ful force on the side of the best in music, 
conservative and unfriendly to the new 
developments of the period, but upholding 
ideals that needed to be upheld in the Unitecl 
States at that time. A memoir of him was 
published in 1899 by G. W, Cooke, who also 
edited Dwight’s correspondence with George 
William Curtis. a. r. 

DYCK, Ernest Marie - Hubert van 
(6. Antwerp, Apr. 2, 1861 ; d. Bcrlaer-lez-Lierrc, 
Aug. 31, 1923), a famous Wagnerian tenor. 
After studying law at the universities of Lou- 
vain and Brussels ho became a journalist in 
Antwerp and Paris. In the latter city he was 
taught singing by Saint Y ves - Bax, and in 
June 1883 he sang at short notice at the 
‘ Concours de Romo ’ concerts in Vidal’s 
* Gladiator * at tho request of the composer’s 
master Massenet, vice Warot ill. On Dec. 2 
and 9 of this year he made his debut at the 
Lamoureux Concerts in Bach’s ‘ Phoebus and 
Pan ’ cantata, and in tho Choral Symphony. 
In 1886 he married tho sister of the violon- 
cellist Francois Servais. On May 3, 1887, he 
made his debut on tho stage as Lohengrin at 
the production at the Eden Theatre, Paris, but 
the opera was only given twice, owing to the 
overwhelming opposition in Paris to W^agner 
and his works at tho time. In 1888 he sang 
as Parsifal at Bayreuth with very great success, 
having previously studied tho part under Mottl 
at Carlsruhe. Later in the year he was en- 
gaged at Vienna. On May 19, 1891, he made 
his debut at Covont Garden as Dos Grieux in 
‘ Manon * with great success, and in the same 
season as Faust. In tho autumn ho sang as 
Lohengrin on the successful revival of that 
work at the Paris Opera, and in Jan. 1892 
sang as the hero in Massenet’s ‘ Werthcr * on 
its production at Vienna. He sang for several 
seasons at Covent Garden (creating tho title- 
part in Kienzl’s ‘ Evangelimann,’ July 2, 1897), 
and in Wagner operas in Paris, also in Brussels, 
the United States, etc. In 1907 he was 
manager of a winter season of German opera 
at Co vent Garden, where he gave a large reper- 
tory of Wagner and reviveii * Fidelio,’ ‘ Dor 


Freischiitz,’ ‘ Lustige Weiber,’ and ‘ Verkaufte 
Braut,* but the season was pecuniarily a failure. 
In 1908 he sang as Tristan and Tannhauscr at 
the Paris Op6ra, and as Siegfried on the pro- 
duction of ‘ Gdtterd&mmerung * there. He 
appeared as Parsifal at Bayreuth again in 1911 
and ill tho first performance given at the 
Paris Op6ra in 1914. 

Van Dyck held a high position among the best 
Wagner singers, being particularly successful 
as Logo, Siegmund and Parsifal. A. c. 

DYGON, John, the composer of a motet 
(3 v.), ‘ Ad lapidis positionem,’ printed in 
Hawkins’s History, where he is described as 
prior of St. Austin ’s(i.€. St. Augustine’s Abbey), 
Canterbury. Tho known facts are that John 
Dygon took tho degree of Mus.B. at Oxford in 
Apr. 1512, and that the signature appears as 
Prior of St. Augustine’s with that of John 
Essex as Abbot in the deed of surrender of that 
Abbey (30 Henry VIII.), dat^d Sept. 30, 1538. 
Grattan Flood quotes the contemporary John 
Twync as saying that in 1521 John Dygon, 
Sub -Prior of St. Augustine’s, was sent to 
Louvain to study with the Spanish humanist 
Juan Luis Vivos. The rest is mainly con- 
jectural. A theory advanced by A. Hughes- 
Hughes in the second edition of this Dictionary 
is discussed by Grattan Flood in Early Tudor 
Composers, c. 

DYKES, (1) Rev. John Bacchus, Mus.D. 
(6. Hull, Mar. 10, 1823 ; d, St. Leonards, 
Jan. 22, 1876), English Church composer. His 
grandfather was incumbent of St. John’s 
Church, Hull. Dykes received his first musical 
tuition from Skelton, organist of St. John’s. 
In Oct-. 1843 he went to St. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, where he very soon obtained a 
scholarship. 

He graduated as B.A. in 1847, and in the 
same year, having taken holy orders, obtained 
the curacy of Malton, Yorkshire. During his 
stay in Cambridof. (?.r.) he pursued his 
musical studies under Walmisley, and became 
conductor of the University Musical Society. 
In July 1849 he was appointed Minor Canon 
and Precentor of Durham Cathedral. In the 
next year he proceeded M.A. In 1861 the 
University of Durham conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Music, and in 1862 he was 
presented by the Dean and Chapter to the 
vicarage of St. Oswald, Durham, on which he 
resigned the precentorship. Dr. Dykes com- 
posed many services and anthems, and a large 
number of hymn-tunes, many of which have 
become very popular. Among these may be 
noted ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ ‘ The day 
is past and over,* and * Jesu, lover of my soul.’ 
He took an active part in the compilation of 
‘ Hymns, Ancient and Modem.* Beyond his 
musical repute he was much esteemed as a 
theologian. A memoir of Dykes, by J. T. 
Fowler, was published by Murray in 1897. Ho 
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was buried iu the ohurohyard of St. Oswald, 
Durham, Jan. 28, 1876. His son, (2) John 
St. Oswald (6. Oct. 27, 1863), is a successful 
pianist, a pupil of Mme. Schumann, and a pro- 
fessor of the pianoforte in the E.C.M. since 
1887. A trio by him was played at the Popular 
Concert of Jan. 16, 1888. w. h. h. 

DYLAN, opera in 3 acts, words by T. E. 
Ellis (Lord Howard de Walden), music by 
Holbrooke; produced Drury Lane, July 4, 
1914. The second part of a trilogy of which 
Thb Children op Don is the first and 
Bronwen the third. 

DYNE, John (d. Oct. 30, 1788), was a dis- 
tinguished alto singer and glee composer. One 
of his glees, * Fill the bowl,’ obtained a prize 
from the Catch Club in 1768. In 1772 he was 
appointed a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
and in 1779 a lay vicar of Westminster Abbey. 
He was one of the principal singers at the 
commemoration of Handel in 1784. He died 
by his own hand. w. H. H. 

DYPHONE, see Mace, Thomas. 

DYSON, George (6. Halifax, Yorks, May 28, 
1883), director of music at Winchester College, 
was educated at the R.C.M., where he held 
scholarships for the organ and composition 
(1900-4). He won the Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship and travelled mainly in Italy and Germany 
(1904-8). A product of his Italian sojourn 
was a symphonic poem for orchestra, ‘ Siena,* 
suggested by the * Palio * race, a vigorous and 


picturesque work, produced at a concert of the 
Patrons’ Fund (q.r.) (July 1907) and played 
several times in London since, though still un- 
published. On his return to England Dyson 
held music-masterships of increasing import- 
ance in public schools as follows : Osborne 
(1908), Marlborough (1911) and Rugby (1914). 
The next six years tested his capacities in other 
fields than that of music, and his Manml oj 
Grenade Fighting^ ofiioially adopted by the 
War Office, is a permanent record of his 
occupations. Returning to civil life, Dyson 
was appointed organist and head music -master 
to Wellington College (1921), joined the teach- 
ing staff of the R.C.M., and also began lectur- 
ing and writing on musical subjects. His book. 
The New Music (1924), an examination of the 
modem technique in composition, is the out- 
come of essays published in Music and Letters^ 
and lectures before the I.S.M., Musical Associa- 
tion and other bodies. In those several direc- 
tions Dyson has exercised a strong educative 
influence, and his long experience of the needs 
and natures of boys in their schools, added 
to his own abilities as a musician, made his 
appointment to Winchester College (1924) 
peculiarly suitable. Dyson’s published com- 
positions are not many. Most important 
among them is a set of Three Rhapsodies for 
String Quartet (Carnegie Trust) ; there are 
also some piano pieces, songs and church 
music. 0» 
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“P the name of the third degree of the natural 

’ scale of C in both English and German, 
the French and Italian name being Mi, 
Further nomenclature is as follows : 

Pkenoii. Gkbmak. Italian. 

E flat. Mi i)^nio]. Kh. Mi bemolle. 

K double flat. Mi double b^mol. Eaes. Mi doppio bemolle. 

E sharp. Mi di^ze. £U. Mi diesis. 

K double sharp. Mi double dUze. Eisis. Mi doppio diesis. 

In thej modal sysUira E is the final of modes 
III. and IV., Phrygian and Hypo-phrygian ; the 
dominant of modes IX. and XIV. (XII.), Aeolian 
and Hypo-ionian; and the theoretical dominant 
of mode XII., Hypo-locrian. 

EAGER, John {b. Norwich, Aug. 15, 1782 ; 
d. Edinburgh, June 1, 1853). Having learned 
from his father, a musical instrument-maker 
and organ-builder, the rudiments of music, he 
was, at 12 years old, taken under the care of 
the Duke of Dorset, an amateur violinist, who 
carried him to his scat at Knowle, where free 
access to the library enabled him to repair the 
defects of his early education. 

His patron becoming insane he established 
himself at Yarmouth as a violinist and teacher 
of music. On the appearance of Logier's 
system of instriudion Eager became one of 
its warmest advocates. In 1803 he was 
appointed organist to the corporation of 
Yarmouth. He passed the remainder of his 
life in teaching, settling in hidinburgh in 1833. 
He is said to have possessed a knowledge of, 
and to have taught, nearly every instrument 
then in use. His compositions consist of a 
pianoforte sonata and a collection of songs. 

W. H. H. 

EAGLES, see E(iCLES. 

EAMKS, Emma {b. Shanghai, Aug. 13, 1867), 
an operatic soprano singer of American 
parentage. She was taken to Bath, Maine, 
at the age of 5, and began her vocal training 
in Boston, becoming a pupil of Mathilde 
Marcdiesi in Paris, with whom she studied from 
1886-88. 8hc made her debut as Juliette in 
‘ Romeo et Juliette * at the Opera in 1889, 
where she remained for two years, and created 
there the part of Colombe in Saint-Saens’s 
‘ Ascanio.* In 1891 she appeared for the first 
time at Covent Garden as Margu6rite in 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust * ; her later ap])earances 
there being as Elsa, Juliette, Mireille and 
Desdemona (in Verdi’s * Otello ’). She after- 
wards added to her list of parts Micaela, the 
countess in ‘ Figaro,’ Eva, Elisabeth, Sieglinde, 
Tosca, Alda and Paraina, 

Mme. Eames made her first appearance in 
opera in America at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York in 1891, as Juliette. She 
sang there every year thereafter until her 
retirement from the stage in 1909. 

In 1891 she married Julian Story, a painter, 


from whom she was divorced in 1907 ; and in 
1911 she married Emilio de Gogorza, a baritone 
singer. 

The quality of Mmo. Eames’s voice has 
been much admired ; by some it has been 
considered somewhat cold. Its higher tones 
were produced with ease and flexibility ; and 
she showed a high command of the technique 
and graces of florid singing. As an o])cratio 
actress her temperament was not essentially 
dramatic, and her command of the technique 
of acting was slowly gained. K. a. 

EARSDEN, J OHN, composer of songs. With 
George Mason (q.v.) he wrote the music for 
‘Ayres that were sung and played at Brougham 
Castle ... in the King’s Entertainment,’ the 
words of which were written by Thomas 
Campian (q,v.) and published with the music 
in 1618. E. H. F. 

EAST (Easte, Este, Est), the name, thus 
variously spelt, of one of the most important 
early music typographers and publishers, and 
of a composer reputt'd to have been the pub- 
lisher’s son. (1 ) Thomas {d. 1608-09), is famous 
as the publisher of the Elizabethan madrigal- 
ists. Arbor’s Stationers' Registers show that 
he was made a fmeraan of the Company, 
Dec. 6, 1565, and that ho issued a book of 
Christmas Rccreacons {sic) in 1576. The first 
music printed by him was Byrd’s ‘Psalmes, 
Sonets and Songs of sadnes and pietie,’ which 
was entert'd at Stationers’ Hall, Nov. 6, 1587, 
and issued without date, being brought out in 
a dated edition in 1588, he then ‘ dwelling by 
Paules Wharf,’ and describing himself as ‘ the 
Assigne of W. Byrd * ; i.e. assignee of the 
patent granted to the latter for the solo printing 
of music and ruled music paper. (St^e Byrd.) 
In the following year East removed to Alders- 
gate Street, where he published at the sign of 
the Black Horse. In 1592 he edited ‘The 
Whole Booke of Psalmes, with their wonted 
tunes, in four parts. ’ The composers employed 
by him to harmonise the tunes were ten of the 
mo.st eminent men of the day, viz. : Richard 
Allison, E. Blancks, Michael Cavendish,William 
Cobbold, John Dowland, John Farnu^r, Giles 
Famaby, Edmund Hooper, Edward Johnson 
and George Kirbye. Two other editions of the 
work api)eared in 1594 and 1604. This collec- 
tion was the first in which some of the tunes 
were called by distinctive names — ‘ Glassen- 
burie,’ ‘ Kentish,’ and ‘ Cheshire * — and was also 
one of the first to appear in score, instead of 
in separate partbooks. In 1600 ho described 
himself as ‘The Assigne of Thomas Morley,* 
and in 1609 as * The Assigne of William Barley,’ 
having acquired the interest in the patent 
granted to Morley in 1598 and by him assigned, 
or perhaps only licensed, to Barley. An example 
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of this monopoly music-paper stamped T. E, 
is to be seen in Thomas Hunt’s autograph 
of his service (about 1600) in the library of St. 
Michael’s, Tenbury (Tenb. MS. 786). East died 
before Jan. 17, 1609, when his successor, 
Thomas Snodham, obtained what would be 
now called his ‘copyrights.’ His widow, Lu- 
cretia East, died in 1631, having bequeathed 
£20, to purchase a piece of plate to be presented 
to the Stationers’ Company. The most im- 
portant works printed and published by East 
were : 

1588. Byrd’s ' Psalmes, Sonets and Bonfcs,* Yonge’s ' Muslca 
Transalpina ’ ; 16811, Byrd’s * Songs of Sundrie Natures,' and 

' Cantlones Sacras,’ bk. I. ; 159(1, Watson’s ' Uudriyiils ’ ; 1691, 
Damon’s ‘ Psalter ' (‘2nd ed.) and Byrd's ’ t^tiones 8acra«,’ bk. 11. ; 
1692, * The Whole Booke of PsaJmes ’ ; 1893, Moriey’a ‘ I ’anzonets ’ ; 

1694, Morley’s ‘Madrigals.’ and Mundy’s ‘Sonnes and Psalmes*; 

1695, Horloy’s ‘ Ballets and two-part Canzonets ' ; 159G, Kirbyo's 
’Madrigals 1697, N. Patrick’s ‘ Songs of Sundry Naturas,’ and 

Muslca Transalpina,’ 2nd ed. ; 1698, Wilbye’s * Isi set of Madrigals,’ 
Weelkes's ’Ist set,’ Morley’s * Madrigals, and ‘ Canzonets ’ fr«>m 
Italian authors, also a selection from O. dl La.sso ; KiOO. Dow land’s 
‘ ‘2nd book of Avres ' ; IHOl, Jones’s ‘ Ist book of Ayres,' and the 
* Triumphes of dtiana ’ ; 1608, Bateson’s ‘ 1st book of Madrigals ‘ ; 
Weelkes’s ‘ ‘2nd book * (1600), Byrd and Ferrabosco’s ‘ Medulla 
Musloke * and Robinson’s ‘ Schoole of Muslcke ‘ ; 1604, Michael 
Rste's ‘ Ist set of Madrigals,' Francis Pllklngton's ‘ Ist book of 
Bongs or Ajnrea ’ ; 1605, Byrd’s ' Gradualia ’ ; 1606, Danyel’s 

‘ Bongs ‘ ; 1(107, Youll’s ' Canzonets,* and Croce’s ‘ Muslca Bacra.* 

The Whole Book of Psalms was published in 
score by the Musical Antiquarian Society in 
1844, edited, with a Preface, by Dr. Riinbauit 
(D.N.B.), w. H. H., addns. 

(2) Michael (6. circa 1680 ; d. 1648), com- 
poser of church music, madrigals and instru- 
mental music, is conjectured to have been 
the son of Thomas. 

He was probably quite a youth when invited 
bo contribute to the ‘ Triumphes of Oriana ’ in 
1601. His madrigal was sent in too late to bo 
included in the body of that work, but it was 
added as an extra number at tlie beginning. 
His will, dated Jan. 7, 1647/8, was proved 
P.C.C. May 9, 1648. His son, Michael, con- 
tinued to live in the Close at Lichfield. He 
also had a son Michael, aged 4 years in 
1650.^ He was organist of Lichfield Cathedral 
and took the degree of B.Mus, at Cambridge in 
1606. Prom the dedication of his sixth set of 
books wo gather that Williams, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, had granted him an annuity to mark his 
appreciation of one of East’s motets. In 1604 
he published a set of madrigals, which was fol- 
lowed in 1606 by a second set, the preface to 
which is dated ‘ From Ely House in Holbome,’ 
whence it may be inferred that he was then a 
retainer of Lady Hatton, the w’idow of Sir 
Christopher Hatton. In 1610 he published his 
third set of books, which was rather different 
in chai’acter from the first two ; the vocal com- 
positions were classified under various heads, 
namely, ‘Pastorals,’ ‘Neapolitans,’ ‘Anthems ’ 
and ‘Madrigals,’ and there were included 8 
Fancies for viols. The fourth set of books 
bears the date 1619, whereas the fifth set is 
dated 1618. The fourth set consisted mainly 
of madrigals, but included also some anthems. 
The fifth set contained 20 three-part madrigals, 

1 Dom. State Papers, Interregnum G. 220, Noe. 125, 127, 181. 
Cosununi(M>ted by Mr. C. B. Emden. 


but no more than the opening phrase of the 
words was printed in any of the partbooks. 
The sixth set of books was published in 1624, 
and consists solely of anthems with one secular 
song printed on the fly-leaf ; and the seventh 
set of books (1638) was devoted entirely to in- 
strumental music, for, although it included 
some members ‘ that may bo as well sung as 
plaid,* yet there are no words to them. East 
was an industrious composer, but his madrigals 
were not characterised by any marked in- 
dividuality. 

LIST OF WORKS 

1. Madrlgiiln to 3, 4. and 5 partH. 1(K)4. 

2. The ‘2iid Set of Madrlgale to 3, 4, and 6 partn, 1606. 

3. The 3rd Set of Booke. 1810. 

4. The 4th Set uf Booke. 1619. 

6. The 6th Set of Booke, 161 H. 

6. The 6th Set of Books. 16‘24. 

7 The 6th Bet of Booke, IR’iS. 

a ‘ The Stars too dim of Light ’ for the ‘ Trininpbes,’ 1601. 

E. H. F. 

SACRED MUSIC 
Evening Service (M. and N.D. only). PEL 


ANTHEMS 

‘ Awake and stand np.’ I’H. 

‘ As they deiMiiteil.’ Durh.. Add. MSS. 80,478-6 (Tenor cantoris 
part only) 

• Blow out the trumpet.’ PH. 

■ parti. “88- 

‘ () lj«»rd, of whom 1 do de|>end.’ PH. 

‘Rine. 0 my suiil ’ (u 6). Add. MSS. 17.792-6. 

* Sing we metrily ' (a 6). Add. MSS. 17,792-6. Ch. C^i. 56 60 (Bass 

part waiitiug). 

‘ When leratd tsame out of Egypt ’ and ‘ What alleth thee f ' l>\irh. , 
.Vdd. MSS. ‘29, .‘<72-7. (Both thoee anthems are included in the 
Third Set of Hooks, KJIO — see above.) j 


EASTCOTT, Rev. Richakd {b, Exeter, 1740; 
d, 1828), was author of Sketches of the Origin, 
Progress and Effects of J\Iusic, with an Account 
of the Ancient Bards and Minstrels, a well- 
executed compilation published at Bath in 
1793, which was so favourably received as 
to call forth a second edition in the same 
year. He also published six pianoforte 
sonatas and some songs. At the time of his 
death he was chaplain of Livery Dale, Devon- 
shire. He was the early patron of John 
Davy {q.v.). w. h. h. 

EBDON, Thomas (6. Durham, 1738; 
d. there. Sept. 23, 1816), organist. 

It is presumed from the circumstance of the 
name and date ‘ T. Ebdon, 1756,’ still remain- 
ing, carved on the oak screen which divides the 
choir of Durham Cathedral from one of the 
aisles, that he received his early musical educa- 
tion in that church as a chorister, and probably, 
after the breaking of his voice, as an articled 
pupil of the organist. In 1763 he was appointed 
organist of Durham Cathedral, which office he 
held until his death, forty-eight years after- 
wards. In 1783 he was associated with M. 
Hawdon, as conductor of the Newcastle Sub- 
scription Concerts ; in 1786 he was associated 
with Meredith, and in 1790 with Charles Avison^ 
junior, and Hawdon. Ebdon’s published com- 
positions comprise two harpsichord sonatas 
(c, 1780), six glees; a march for the installation 
of a grand provincial master of Freemasons ; 
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and two volumes of cathedral music, the first of 
which appeared in 1790, and the second in 1810. 
Besides these he left many anthems, etc., in 
MS., the last of them bearing date June 1811. 

w. H. H. 

EBELING, Christoph Daniel (6. Garmis- 
sen, Hildeshoim, c, 1741 ; d, Hamburg, June 30, 
1817) ; professor at Hamburg college and the 
Academy of Commerce from 1772. He estab> 
lished subscription concerts in 1775 and 1776, 
translated Handel’s ‘ Messiah,* and Burney’s 
diaries and wrote articles on musical subjects, a 
short history of the opera, and a ‘ Divertisse- 
ment zu den Poeten nach der Mode ’ a 4 v., 
with instruments (Mendel; Q.-L.). 

EBELING, Johann Georo (6. Liirieburg, 
July 1637 ^ ; d. Stettin, 1676), was director of 
the music at the Nikolaikircho of Berlin in 1662, 
and in 1668 professor of music at the Caroline 
Gymnasium at Stettin. He composed church 
music and some chorales of his are favourites ; 
e.g. ‘ Warum sollt ich mich denn grilrnen.’ He 
published Archneologiae Orphicae sive antiqui- 
tates musicaef Stettin, 1675 ; Pauli Oerhardi 
geistliche AndacMen, bestehend in 120 Liedern 
mit 4 Singatimmen, 2 Violinen und General- 
haasy Berlin, 1666-67 ; a reduction of the latter 
into two parts, 1 669. 

EBER(US), Magister Paul (6. Kitzingen, 
Nov, 8, 1511 ; d, Wittenberg, Dec. 10, 1569), 
composed a book of Christmas songs, ‘ Canti- 
lenae aliquot piae at suavea, 4 et 5 voc.’ (1570), 
and a German augmented version (1570) ; also 
a 4-part song in Figulus’s ‘ Weihnachtslieder,* 
1575. He was a collaborator in ‘Cantilena© 
latinae,’ 1591. E. v, d. s. 

EBERHARD VON FREISINGEN, (11th 
cent.), wrote 2 treatises on the organ, De 
mensura fistulorujiiy and Regulae ad fundendas 
notary id est organica tintiniiabula, both in 
Gerber, ii. 270. E. v. d. s. 

EBKRL, Anton (b, Vienna, June 13, 1766; 
d. there. Mar. 11,^ 1807), a distinguished pianist 
and composer. 

His theoretical studies were slight, but his 
first opera, ‘ La Marchande de modes ’ (Leo- 
poldstadt, 1787), is said to have pleased Gluck 
so much that ho advised the young composer 
to devote himself seriously to music. His 
friendship with Mozart was also of great service 
to him. His melodrama ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe ’ 
was produced at the court theatre in 1794, on 
his return from his first professional tour ; but 
ho soon undertook another in Germany, in com- 
pany with Mozart’s widow and Lange the 
singer. In 1796 ho was appointed Kapell- 
meister at St. Petersburg, where he remained 
for five years greatly esteemed. On his return 
to Vienna he produced at the court theatre 
(May 1801) a romantic opera, ‘ Die Konigin der 
schwarzen Inseln,’ which was, however, only a 

1 Baptized July 11. (Ritmann.) 

> Mar. 16, according to Becker. 


partial success. In 1803 he went again to 
Russia, and in 1806 travelled to all the principal 
towns of Germany, where the brilliance and fire 
of his playing were universally acknowledged. 
He returned to Vienna and died there suddenly. 
His compositions were long favourites. The 
following are among the most remarkable ; 

Five HyrnnhoniPfl, dated 1783, 1784 and 1786, in MS. In the librwy 
of the (iosellachaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna ; ' Grand Sonata/ 
op. ‘27, dedicated to Cherubini ; ' Or. Bunate carart^rlatique inF 
minor, op. 12, dedicated to Hardn (Peters) ; ‘ Variations sur un 
thdmo ruiwe,’ for Violoncello obbl, op. 17 ; three I'lanoforte Trios, 
op. 8, dedicated to Grand-l>uke rawlowitsch ; Trio for Pianoforte, 
Clarinet and Vloloncfllo, op. 36 (Khhnel) ; Pianoforte Quartet in 
O major, op. 18, dedicated to Marla Theresa ; ditto in G minor, op. 
26 (Vienna) : Clavier Quintet, op. 78 (Vienna) ; Sestet for Plano, 
StiinffR, Clarinet and Horn, in E flat, op. 47 ; Pianoforte Concertos 
In C major, op 32, and El? inaior, op. 40 (Kflhnel) ; and three String 
Quartets, on. 13, dedicated to Emperor Alexander I. (Vienna, MoIIo). 
He also published many smaller pianoforte pieces for two and four 
hands, and six T,ieder, op, 4 (Hamburg) ; a wedding cantata with 
orchesirai accoin[)anlment, ' La gloria d’ Iraeneo,’ op 11, also 
arranged for pianoforte ; and a Symphony In D minor (Breltkopf A 
Hkrtel). He left in MS. symphonies, serenades, concertos for one 
and two pianofortes, several pieces of chamber music, and un- 
published operas, beside-s the three already mentioned. (See list 
of Korks stiji extant in Q.-L.) 

Though ho has now entirely vanished from 
the concert-room, Eberl must in his day have 
been a very considerable person. It is well 
known that several of his pianoforte works were 
long published (and popular) as Mozart’s — viz. 
the fine Sonata in C minor (finally published 
with his own name as op. 1 by Artaria) ; 
Variations on the theme ‘ Zu Steffen sprach * ; 
Variations on ‘ Freimdin sanfter Herzen- 
fitriebe ’ ; and on ‘ Andantino von Dittersdorf.' * 
His symphony in Et» would actually appear to 
have been played in the same programme with 
Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica ’ * ; and the two are con- 
trasted by the reviewer to the distinct dis- 
advantage of the latter ! c. P. p. 

BiuL. — F kanz Ewknb, Anton EberU Leben und Komponitionon. 
Cologne Dlsoertatlon, 1923. 

EBERLIN (Eberle), Johann Ernst 
(h, Jettingen, near Giinzburg Bavaria, Mar. 27, 
1702; d, Salzburg, Juno 21, 1762), court 
organist and ‘ Truchsess * (or carver) from 
1754 to the Prince - Archbishop of Salzburg, 
and an eminent German composer of sacred 
music. 

He was the son of the land-steward to Baron 
von Stain. We learn® that he w'as fourth 
organist at the Cathedral of Salzburg in 1725- 
1729, and chief organist in the latter year. He 
was court-organist to Archbishop Franz Anton. 
Graf von Harrach, as early as the time of his 
marriage, which took place in 1727 at See- 
kirchen on the Wallersee, near Salzburg. Among 
the best known of his many works are ‘ IX 
toccate e fughe per 1* organo ’ (Letter, Augs- 
burg, 1747), dedicated to Archbishop Jacob 
Ernst. They passed through many editions, 
and are also printed in Commer’s Musica sacra, 
vol. i. Nageli’s edition contains only the nine 
fugues. The last fugue, in E minor, was pub- 
lished (in Eb minor) as Bach’s in Griepenkerl’s 
edition of Bach’s works (Book ix. No. 13), an 
error which has since been corrected. Six pre- 
ludes and fueues are in part 12 of the Trisor des 

3 Bee Kocbel, anh. 287, 8. * A.M.Z. ^11. 321. 

« V. 41, 
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pianistea, Haffner published sonatas in G and 
A, and Schott two motets, ‘ Qui confidant * and 
‘ Sicut mater consolatur,’ for three voices, with 
clavier accompaniment. To Leopold Mozart’s 
collection for the Hornwerk at Hohcn-Salzburg, 

‘ Der Morgen und der Abend ’ (Letter, 1759), 
Eberlin also contributed five pieces. Q.-L. gives 
a list of his church compositions in MS. in the 
libraries of Berlin, Vienna, Salzburg, Munich, 
Ratisbon, and FHis cites the Latin dramas he 
composed for the pupils of the Benedictine 
monastery at Salzburg (1745-60), of which, 
however, the words only arc extant. Proske’s 
library contains the autographs of 13 oratorios, 
including the ‘ Componimento sacro,’ performed 
with great success at Salzburg in 1747. The 
Oesellschaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna, pos- 
sesses a copy of a Mass and a fugue for two 
choirs with double orchestra. Eberlin ’s strict 
writing was so much prized by Mozart that 
about 1777 ho copied thirteen of his pieces 
(mostly church music in four parts), together 
with some by M. Haydn, into a MS. book which 
ho kept for his own instruction, and which still 
exists. He afterwards (1782), however, wrote 
to his sister that El^rlin’s fugues could not be 
ranked with those of Bach and Handel — ‘ All 
honour to his four-part pieces ; but his clavier 
fugues are merely extended V erset ti.* M arpurg 
was the first to proclaim his merit, ^ and says 
that he wrote as much and as rapidly as 
Scarlatti and Telemann. c. F. p. 

EBERS, Carl Frikdrich (6. Mar. 25, 1770 ; 
d. Berlin, Sept. 9, 1836), son of a teacher of j 
English at Cassel, was a man evidently of great 
ability, but as evidently of little morale, taking 
any post that offered, and keeping none ; doing 
any work that turned up to keep body and soul 
together, and at length dying in great poverty. 
He was in Schw’erin in 1793, and at 8trelitz in 
1797. Some of his arrangements have survived, 
but his compositions — ^four operas, cantatas, 
symphonies, overtures, dance music, wdnd- 
instrument ditto, and, in short, pieces of every 
size and form — have all disappeared from the 
musical repertory with the exception of a little 
drinking-song, ‘ Wir sind die Konigo der Welt,’ 
which has hit the true popular vein. G. 

His arrangement of Weber’s clarinet quintet 
(op. 34) as a piano sonata called forth a vigorous 
protest from the composer in the AM,Z. of 
Dec. 11, 1816. Ebers wrote an impudent re- 
joinder in the next number of the paper. Grove 
printed translations of both in former editions 
of this Dictionary. 0. 

EBERS, John (6. London, c. 1785 ; d. circa 
1830). The exact date of his death is uncer- 
tain, but his business was carried on with the 
style * John Ebers & Co,’ until 1836, when 
it was called ‘ S. Ebers & Co.’ This may 
imply that he lived until about 1835, but it 
seems more likely that he died about 1830. 

1 £rUiMeh 0 SeUrOgt, voL tti. Bt&ck 8. p. 183. (Berlio, 1737.) 


Originally a bookseller and ticket-agent, he 
undertook the management of the opera at the 
King’s Theatre in 1821, wdth Ayrton as musicai 
director. 

He engaged Garcia, Galli, Mme. Camporese, 
Pasta and other celebrated singers, besides 
Rossini (1824), but the expenses were so 
enormous that in seven years he was com- 
pletely ruined.2 He resumed his business as 
a bookseller after his failure (see i>.A\B.). 
He published Seven Years at the Kmg's Theatre 
(London, H. Ainsworth, 1828), an interesting 
record of Italian opera at that time in London. 

M. c. c., with addns. 

E B E H W E I N, Tka hg ott Maximilian 
(6. Weimar, Oct. 27, 1775 ; d, Rudolstadt, 
Dec. 2, 1831), violinist and composer, of note 
in his day. 

At the age of 7 he played in the court band of 
Weimar, w'here his father w^as engaged. In 
1797 he entered the servdeo of the Prince of 
Sclnvarzburg-Riidolstadt, but it was not till 
1817 that he became his Kapellmeister. In the 
interval he travelled much, making the ac- 
quaintance of Adam Hiller and Zelter at Berlin, 
and of Beethoven and Salieri at Vienna. He 
was a man of some influence and position, and 
one of the original founders of the musical 
festivals in Germany. His works, more numer- 
ous than original, include el(*ven operas, of 
which ‘ Claudine von Villa Bella ’ (1815) and 
‘Der Jahrmarkt von Plundersweile ’ (1818) 
enjoyed some celebrity : three others are inen- 
j tionod in Q.~L. ; three cantatas ; a Mass in A.^, 
his best work ; a symplioiiie-eoiicertante for 
oboe, horn and bassoon ; concertos, quartets, 
etc. M. V , G. 

EBNER, Wolfgang (6. Augsburg, r. 1610; 
d. Vienna, Feb. 1665), organist at St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral, Vienna, from 1634; in the court 
chapel from Aug. 1, 1037 ; and Kapellmeister at 
St. Stephen’s from 1663. Of his compositions, 
which were greatly valued in his time, but 
little has survived. lie wrote ‘ Variations on 
a theme of the Emperor Ferdinand 111.’ for 
harpsic^hord, a sonata for 2 violins and viola da 
gamba, 1 motet, and some ballet airs for 4 viols 
and harpsichord. E. v. d. s. 

ECCARD, Johann (6. Mulhauson, Thuringia, 
1553; d. 1611®), was a church composer of 
importance in the development of the German 
chorale. 

Eccard was a pupil of David Kollor in the 
Kapellschule at Weimar from 1567-7 1, when he 
was paid three gulden ‘ zu ondlicher Abferti- 
gung ’ (E, Basque’s MS. 1892, published in 
Monatshefte, 1897). He probably went that 
year to Munich to study under Orlando di 
Lasso; Stobaeus (Preuss. Festlieder) refers to 
him as a pupil of the * world-famed ’ Orlando. 
Eccard had returned to Miilhausen in 1 574. In 

8 Quarterly Mut. Mag., ill. .379, vl. 616-yfi, vU. 188-91. 

An engraved portrait dated 1634, Is luaoiibed ‘ Natus anno 
loss. obUt UilL* 
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5578 he was musician in the household of Jacob 
Pugger of Augsburg ; for in dedicating his 
‘ Ncwe doutsche Liedtjr,’ 1578, to the three 
brothers Fugger, he says : 

‘Also hab* ioh verscliicner Zeit, in des . . . Hcrm 
Jacob Fuggcrs, mciiicH giiedigen llerrn, E. G. gebriider 
dienst etliche dcutsclio .Lioder, etc.,’ 

dated from Augustae Vindelicorum, 1578, 
Similarly a MS. Mass in the Murii(di Hofbiblio- 
thok is dated ‘ de Jacobi Kuggeri Musico, 1578.* 
Jly 1581 Eccard was settled in Konigsberg ; in 
that year ho published there his five-part music 
to some wedding hymns, in conjunction with 
the Kapellmeister, Theo. Riccio, and in the 
following year the five-part music to Psalm 
cxxxiv. (Jos. Muller, Mus, Schdize, 1870). 
Eccard was appointed vico-Kapellmeister and 
Miisicus by the Markgraf Georg Friedrich of 
Brandenburg- Ansbach, and later, in 1604, he 
succeeded Riccio as Kapellmeister. On July 4, 
1008, Eccard was summoned to Berlin to be 
Kapellmeister to the Kurfiirst Joachim Fried- 
rich of Brandenburg ; the latter died on July 
18, and was succeeded by Johann Sigismond, 
who in a letter on the following Sept. 11, con- 
firmed the appointment on the grounds that 
Eccard was greatly famed and his equal not | 
easily to be found, that he w'as an old, peaceful 
and quiet man, and that the salary, considering 
his attainments, was not too high ! ^ 

Kccard’s treatment of well-known chorales in 
his great w ork OeistUche Lieder, 1597, as well us 
of the fine chorales of his own composition, 
causes him to stand out prominently among 
his contemporaries. This work, consisting of 
motets for five voices, w^as undertaken at tho 
request of the Markgraf Georg Friedrich ; 
Eccard himself thought it the first real attempt 
to produce a c.antional, written not only with 
religious but with musical and artistic aims ; 

* Darin nach musikalischcr Art, w^as anmuthiger 
und der Kunst gomasser enthalten ware.’ 
Among his chorelos which became a permanent 
part of church -song were the three, first pub- 
lished in 1574 (II 1 1 Odae) ; the four which 
appeared in Dreissig geistliche Lieder, 1594 ; 

‘ Es ruhmt die heilige Schrift,’ composed for a 
wedding-hymn in 1591 ; and ‘ Nachdem die 
Sonn, besclilosscn,’ from the ‘ Gebetlcin,’ 1600. 
Zahn {Die Melndien der devtschen evangelischen 
Kirchenlieder, 1889-93) gives twenty melodies 
with their sources and tho various publications 
in which they subsequently appeared. There 
have been many reprints of Eccard’s sacred 
songs ; Herr v. Winterfeld, who considered that 
the characteristic strength and feeling in these 
compositions fully equalled anything produced 
by his It;alian contemporaries, printed alto- 
gether forty -six of them.® Ten of Eccard ’s com- 
positions, including ‘ 0 Freude fiber Freude ’ 
for double choir, are in Musica sacra, vols. v. 
and vi., edited by A. Neithardt for the use of 

> L. Sebneider, (}e$eh. der Oper, 1862. Axih«ng., pp. 23, 26. 

* Der evngelUehe Kirchengeeang, vpls. i. «ad U., 1843. 


the Berlin Domchor ; eleven arc in Fr. Wfili- 
ner’s Choriihungen der Munchener Mv.sikschule, 
1893-95 ; in Commer’s Geistliche und weltliche 
Lieder, 1870, Nos. 5 and 6 ; in Reissmann’s 
Allgemeine Oeschichte der Musik, 1863, Nos. 10 
and 11 ; in Sir H. Bishop’s ‘ 12 Coriiie,’ 1844, 
No. 1 1 : one set to the English words ‘ When 
Mary to the Temple went,’ edited by Otto 
Goldschmidt in the Bach Choir Magazine, has 
a quaint simplicity which is very pleasing, 
G. W. Teschner (1860-90) reprinted both the 
Geistliche Lieder, two vols., and the Preussische 
Festlieder, two vols. 

On the other hand, Eccard’s secular works, 
comparatively limited in number, have been 
carefully edited by Robt. Eitner, in the Puhh 
dlterer prakt. u. theoret. Musikwerke, vol. xxi., 
1897. He notes approvingly that Eccard differs 
from his contemporaries inasmuch as ho always 
marks the necessary sharpening or flattening 
of notes. COMPOSITIONS 

1. IIII Odae Lud. Helmboldl, Latlaae et Oennanicae ... In ‘ 
Biinitnen componiret. durch J. h Burck. & Johannem Eccardum, 
Mulhuslnum. Mttlhausen. Gcorglum Haiitz^ch. 1674, Obi 4to. 
Dfacantus and BasHuu in Brieg Gymnajiialbibl. Three of the Odes 
were set to music by Eccard ; — (1) Age nunc, parve puer. (3) Das 
noch viel Menschen. (4) Ihr Alteu pflegt zu sagen. They were 
Included in Ilelmbold's Crepundia sacra, 1678 ; iatcr editious in 1689, 
159(1, 1608 and 16‘26 A. Prdfer reprinted it in ‘ Vntersuchungen 
liber den nusHerklrehllchen Kunstgesang.’ Leipzig, 1890 

•2. Neuwe tcutsche Lieder, mlt vleren und fttnl? Rtimmen, gants 
lieblloh zu slngen, und auff allerley muaikalischen Instrumenten zu 

S ebrauchen, mil besonderm Fleisg und Observation cfunpouieret 
urch Juhaimem Eccarduin Mulh. des wohlgebornen Herrn Jacobi 
Fuggers Musicum. MOlhausen. G. llantzsch. 1578, Obi. 4to. 
Twenty-four compositions, two only being to sacred words. Five 
partbooka in I 'naala Library. 

.*1. Ne.we Lie(ler mit 5 und 4 Stimmen, gantz lieblieh zu slngen, 
und auff allerley Instrumenten zu gebraueben : Durch Joh. Eco. 
Mulh. F.D. (Flirstllcher Durchlatichi ) in Preussen Musicum und 
Vice Capellcnmelster componirt, corrigirt und in Dnn'k verfertiget. 
Konigsperg in Preussen. Georg Osterberger. 1589 Obi 4tr» Dedi- 
cated to the Burggrafen, BQrgermeiiter, etc., of Danzig Twenty - 
five compositions, fifteen secular, ten sacred. Five purtbooks in 
Berlin Konlgl. Blbl., etc. Reprinted in score by Eitner, 1897 (see 
above) 

4. Epigrammata in honorem nuptlarum . . . per Th. Riccium. 
6 vocibuB. 1586. Obi. 4to. Includes ' Virgo boni palris ‘ by 
Eccard. 

6. XX Odae sacrae : Lud. Helmbuldi . . . Harmonicis numeris, 
pro Hcansione versuum ornatae & compositae 4 vocibus a Job. Eoc. 
Mulh iJIus. Prlncipis ac Domini, D. Georg Frid. Marchionts Bian- 
denburgeusis. etc. Cbori musici Vicemagistro. Impensis llyoruu. 
Kcinhardi Mulhusini. 1096. Hni. 8vo. One volume in Zwickau 
Katsschulbibl. Another edition in 1626, possibly an earlier one in 
1674. 

G. Dreyssig geistliche Lieder . . . mit 4 Stimmen auff besondere 
daxzu von L. lielmbuldo vcrorducte Textus . . . und ausgegangen 
v<m J. Burck. MUlhausen. Andream llantzsch. lf>94 DJnio. 
No.s 11. Zu dieser ostrrhehen Zeit; 13. Gen Bimmel fehrt ; 15. 
Der heiligGeist; 20. ('>)erH Qeblrg Maria; were by Eccard. An 
earlier edition probably published in 1585, later editions in 1609 
(Eilurt) and 1020. 

7. Dw erste TheU gelstlicher Lieder auff den Choral oder die 
gcmeinc. Kirchen-Melodev durenaus gerichtet, und mit funl Stimmen 
componiret durch Joh. Ecc. Mulh. F. D zu Preussen, etc. Musicum 
und Vice Capellmclstem. Konigsberg in Pr. G. Osterberger. 1597. 
Obi. 4to. 

Der Auder Theil gelstlicher Lieder, etc. 1597. Obi. 4to. Vol. 1. 
contains twenty-three and vol ii. twenty-nine compositions ; the 
mel«>dles are in the Discant. The five partbooks of each vul. in 
Frankfurt Gymnuslalbibl., etc. 

8. Echo nuptlalls magnifico . , Ainlreae Fnbricio, etc. A 
Johonne Eccardo Mulh., etc. Ex ofilolna G. Osterberger!. L597. 
Obi. 4to. Eclio a 8 voci. The eight voice parts in British Museum. 

9. Viertzig deutsche christUebo Uedleln L. Helmboldl ... in 4 
Stimmen abgesetzet, die ersten 22 durch J. k Burck, die letzten 18 
durch Joh. Eco. Muln. Aufls neu zusamen gedruokt zu MtUhausen. 
A. Hantzsch. 1599. 8vo. Four partnooks in Hamburg Stadtbibl., 
etc. 

10. Oebetlein urab ein gnediges glficksellges Newee Jahr zu Ehren 
unser gnedlgsten Herrschaft der Hertzoge in I’reussen etc. Mit 5 
Stimmen componirt durch Joh. Eccard. KOuigsberg in Pr. G. 
Osterberger. 1600. 4to. Text: ' Nachdem die Sonn, beschlossen.* 
Five partimoks in Ktinlgsberg Unlv.-Btbl, 

11. Geistliche Lieder auff gewbbnliche preussische Kirchen- 
Melodeyen durchaua gerichtet, und mlt 5 Stimmen componiret. 
Durch Joh. Ecc. Mulh. Thuringum, und J. Stobaeum, etc. Dant- 
zlgk. Georg Rheten, 1634. Obj. 4to. 102 compositions, fifty-seven 
by Eccard, which include his fifty-two geistliche iJeder, publ. 1697. 
Five partbooks in Konigsberg Uuiv.«Bibl., etc. 

12. Enter Theil der preussischen Festlieder, von Advent an bis 
Oatem mlt 6, 6, 8 Stimmen. Joh. Ecc. Mulh. Thur. und J. Stobaeus 
etc. Elbing, Wendel Bodenhausen. 1642. Obi. 4to. 

Ander Theil . . . voaOsteraanbisAdveutmitO, 6, 7, 8 Stimmen, 
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etc. KOnignberK. J. Reusner. 1644. Obi. 4to. Blxtv-one cota- 
poiltiona ; thirteen in vol. 1. and fourteen in vol. U. are by Eccard : 
they include (in vol. 1. No. 25) No. 7 of the Newe IJeder, 1689 ; and 
* Der heillK Oeiet,' * Zu dieeer oeterlichen Zell,' from Dreyuig 

E iaUiehe Ueder, 1694 Blx partbuuke of each vol. are in Blbing 
arienkirche Blbl., etc. The first edition la said to have been 
published at Konlgeberg. 1598. 

There are forty-seven small works of Eccard In the Kfinigsberg 
Unlv.-Bibl. with four exceptions, all wedding hymns (some of them 
coowosed ‘ nach Villancllen Art '). for 4, 6, 6 or H voices, published 
at Khnlgsberg between 1585 and 1609. (Jos. Mfiller, Kat.) There 
are two m the Breslau Htadtbibl. ; ' Trla me exhilarant * for 6 voices, 
1586 (one partbook missing), and * Honorabile eat inter omnes ‘ for 6 
voices, 1610 (Bohn Ka,i.). Home of these were later fitted with 
sacred words and included in tne Prcussische Festlieder. 1642-44. 

Odarum sacrarum. Hix vols. Mfilhauaen. 1626. A collected 
edition of Helinbold’s works included : — Vol. Iv. Odae sacrae (1696) ; 
vol. V. Dreyssig gelstliche Ideder (1694) ; vol. vi. Orepundla sacra 
(1677). 

Getstllche Lieder. Matthaeum Pfellschmldt. 1608. Some five 
part Chorale. 

Gelstliche u. trostllche Lieder. Michaelum Weyda. 1643. 
Several melodies. 


Cautionale sacrum. Gotha. 1646-48 ; later ed. 1661-67. One 
composition. 

Preussische Kirch- und Fest-Lieder. J. Keinhard. 1663. Forty- 
three melodies with figured bass, which included seventeen of those 
published in 1634. 

Christllch . . . Geaangbuch. Erffurth, 1663. Three melodies. 

Passionale meiiouin. Martino Jano. QOrliiz. 1663. One melody. 

Joh. CrOger's Praxis pletatis. Peter Bohren. Frankfort, 1668. 

Four melodies with figured baas. Another edition, 1693, has one. 

Preussisches Klrcheu- Hchul- u. Haus-Oesangbuch. 1676, and 
again in 1690, has five melodies. Another edition, 1702, has eight. 

Musikalischer Vonchmack. Peter Sohren. 1683. Four melodies 
with bass. 

Neue christllche Lieder. II. O. Demme. Gotha, 1799. Moa. 33 
to 44. melodies by Eccard. Burck, etc. 

Dr. Martin Luther’s deutsche gelstliche Lieder. C. v. Wlnterfeld. 
Leipzig, 1640. Nos. 6, 9, 13 from Gelstliche Lieder, 1597. vol. IL 


MSS. 

In the Augsburg Stadtbibliothek : MS. 26 (1678) ; two motets a 
6 vocl, * Vultum tuuin dipreoahuntur * and * TerribiUs eat locus late.* 
A K^e a 4 voci. MB. 28 (1579) Miasa a 6 voci, ‘ Mon coetir se 
recommande k vous.* This Mass is also in the Munich HofblbL 
(Mus. MS. 57) dated : ’ Auctore Joanne Eccardo, Mnlhusino, de 
Jacobi Fugged Muslco. 1578,’ which is altered In another hand- 
writing to 1698. From this MS. the Kyrie, Sanctus and Agnus Del 
were scored and published by Fr. WtUlner, Chorilbunoen der MUn,' 
eherur Mwdktehute, 1896. 

In the Breslau Stadtblbl. MSS. 12. 17, 18. 20, 32 and 137 contain 
many of the Gelstliche IJeder, publ. 1697. In the Kbnlgs)>erg 
Universlt&tabibl. Motets : a 6 voci. * Dlvitias quaerant alU ’ (with 
Basso continuu) and ’Kein edler Ding’ (Dlscantus missing); a 6 
voci, ‘ Gott lat mein Hcil ’ (two copies) and ‘ Nuper saevus amor * 
(Dlscantus missing). Masses : a 6 voci, ' Dumlne ad adjuvandum ’ 
and ‘ Venl aancte spidtus ’ ; a 6 voci, * Domine quid muliiplicati.* 
Alao compositions in MBS. 66. 67. 69, 76 to 79. and 894. 

In the Liegnitz Konigl. Bitter- Akademle Blbl., in MBS. 15. 18, 19, 
20 and 23. are fifteen different Ueistliche Lieder for 4 and 5 voices. 

Q.-A. also gives a large number of MSS. in the Berlin Kunigl. 
Bibl. ; a five-part motet (Codex 96) In the Nuremberg Lorenzkirche 
Bibl. ; and ‘ O Freude fiber Freude,’ for double choir (MB. 278, 
No. 10, in Score) in Dresden Hofbibllothok. 


Bibu. — Qubtb Rbichvakk, Joh. Hecardt weltllche Werke. Heidel- 
berg Dissertation, 1922. 

ECCLES (Eagles), (1) Solomon (6. 1618; 
d, Feb. 11, 1683), descended from three genera* 
tions of musicians, was from about 1647 a 
teacher of the virginals and viols, a pursuit 
from which he for some years derived £200 a 
year (see his Mustek- Lector) ^ but, embracing the 
tenets of Quakerism about 1660, he abandoned 
his profession, broke all his instniments, and 
burned them, together with his music books 
(the value of the whole being more than £24), 
on Tower Hill, and adopted the trade of a shoe- 
maker. 

His vagaries during the early part of Charles 
II. *8 reign, and particularly during the great 
plague of 1666, when ho ran naked through the 
town with a brazier of burning brimstone on 
his head, point to a deranged intellect. In 
1667 he published a curious tract entitled : 

‘ A Miislck-Lector, or. The Art of Miisick . . , dis- 
coursed of, by way of dialogue between three men of 
several judgments ; the one a Musician . . . zealous 
for the Church of England, who calls Musick the gift 
of God : the other a Baptist who did affirm it to he 
a decent and harmless practice ; the other a Quaker 
(so called) being formerly of that art doth give his 
judgment and sentence against it, but yet approves 
of the Musick that pleaseth Ood/ 


from which the foregoing particulars are 
gathered. He accompanied George Fox to the 
West Indies in 1671, and organised Quakerism 
there. He was in New England in 1672, and 
was prosecuted in 1680 at Barbadoes for sediti- 
ous words. He is supposed to have resumed his 
profession and contributed several ground 
basses with divisions thereon to * The Division 
Violin.* He was buried at Spitalfields. 

His eldest son, (2) John (6. London, c. 1660 ^ ; 
d, Kingston, Jan. 12, 1735), learned music from 
his father, and about 1681 became engaged as 
a composer for the theatre, in which occupa- 
tion he continued for upwards of a quarter of a 
century. 

Among the earlier plays to which he wrote 
music, are ‘ The Spanish Friar,* 1681 ; ‘ The 
Lancashire Witches * and ‘ The Chances,’ 1682 ; 
‘ The Richmond Heiress,’ 1693 ; and ‘ Love for 
Love,* 1696. Of the pieces to which he contri- 
but'^d, the most important (musically con- 
sidered) were ‘ Don Quixote * (with Purcell), 
1694 ; ‘ The Loves of Mars and Venus * (with 
Finger), 1696, and a revival of ‘ Macbeth ’ in 
1696 ; ‘ Europe’s Revels for the Peace,’ 1697 ; 
‘ The Sham Doctor,’ 1697 ; ‘ Rinaldo an(i 

Armida,’ 1699 ; and ‘ Semele,’ 1707. A longer 
list of the plays will be found in the D,N,B. In 
17(X), after the death of Dr. Nicholas Staggins, 
Eccles was appointed master of the King’s 
Band of Music, in fulfilment of the duties of 
which office he composed numerous birthday 
and New Year’s odes. He had been a member 
of the band since 1 694. He gained in 1700 the 
second of the four prizes given for the best 
compositions of Congreve’s masque, ‘ The Judg- 
ment of Paris ’ ; the first being awarded to 
John Weldon, and the third and fourth to 
Daniel Purcell and Godfrey Finger. The score 
of Eccles’s music for this piece was printed. In 
the same year he wrote music to Congreve’s 
‘ Way of the World.’ At about this time he 
published three volumes of * Theatre Music ’ * 
(the 2nd and 3rd are dated London 1699 and 
1700 respectively) containing arrangements of 
a large number of tunes, but without giving 
the names of the plays to which they belonged. 
In 1701 he set the ode written by Congreve for 
the celebration of St. Cecilia’s Day in that year ; 
and in 1702 wrote music for the coronation of 
Queen Anne.® About 1710 he published a col- 
lection of nearly one hundred of his songs, com- 
prising many of those which he had written for 
no fewer than forty-six dramatic pieces. The 
freshness and flow of Eccles’s melodies rendered 
his songs universal favourites. In the latter 
part of his life he gave up all professional 
pursuits, except the annual production of the 
birthday and New Year odes, and retired to 

1 EUner and lUmutnn give 1968 aa the date of birth, apparently 
taking the etatement from Srtt. Mtu. Siog, Thla would make him 
onlylS yean old when he began to write mnalc for the theatre, and 
no evidence for the date i« forthcoming. 

* Durham Cathedral Library Mua. Cat, 78. 

9 Tba autooraph acora ol Q. Anna’s (Joronatlon Ode ia at Tenbvry 
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Kingston-upon-Thames for the diversion of 
angling, to which he was much attached. 

(3) Henry, second son of Solomon, was a 
violinist of considerable ability, and a member 
of the King’s Band from 1674-1710; con- 
ceiving himself neglected in England, he be- 
took himself to Paris, where he was admitted 
a member of the French King’s Band. In 1720 
he published at Paris, in two books, ‘ Twelve 
Solos for the Violin * written in the style of 
Corelli. The first book of these sonatas con- 
tains adoptions from G. Valentini’s Alleta- 
monti (op. 8).^ In 1723 appeared his first and 
second books of sonatas for viola (viol). He 
was living in Paris in 1735, and Mendel’s 
Ltxikon gives 1742 as the date of his death, but 
without giving any authority. 

(4) Another Henry Eccles, possibly uncle 
of this one, was a violinist in the King’s Mask, 
etc., in 1674 and later ; the name occurs in 
1685 as a ‘ base,’ and in 1689 ho was appointed 
to the private music.* 

(5) Thomas, youngest of the three sons of 
Solomon, studied the violin under his brother 
Henry, and became an excellent performer. 
Being idle and dissipated, he gained a scanty 
and precarious subsistence by wandering from 
tavei’ii to tavern in the city and playing to 
such of the company as desired to hear him. 

w. H. H., with addns. 

ECCLESIA8TICON, a collection of classical 
church music in score, published by Diabclli & 
Co. of Vienna. Its contents are as follows ; 


No, 

Michael Haydn, ilraduales. 

21. Hurzulka, Miatia Bolennia, op. 

27. 

22. Biadler, Ralvum fac 

23. 1)0. Ma^na et mirabilia. 

24. Mozart, Retina coelt. 

25<S4. Cherubini, Oflcrtorluiu 

and Uradualea. 

.35. Btadler, Delectare. 

36. Do. SI Deua. 

37 J. S. Bach, ( 'horua. Da T)acein. 
33. Winter, Domlnus larael. 

39. Hechter, Maas, Uraduale, etc. 

40. Albrechtabergcr, Oflertf^riuiu. 
41-62. Michael Haydn, Uradualea. 


63. t'zemy, Hix Gradualea. 

64. KeiMniger, Grand Mivsa in Eb. 

65. Mo/ait, Tremeudunt. 

66. Sechter, Salve Itegina and 

Ave Maria. 

67. Worzischek, Ollertorium. 

63. Geiger, Ma«8. 

69-71. Aflaniayr, Ollertorium.i. 

72. Mozart, Oflertorluui in 

73. Seegner, Mass in F. 

74. Sechter, MiHsa Solcnnia in C. 

75. Mozart, Saiictl et Justi. 

76. Seegner, Grand Maas In Eb- 

77. Do. Maw In D, 

73. Beraneck, Oflertoiium. 


ECHO. The organs built immediately after 
the Restoration generally contained w^hat was 
then a novelty in England, called the Echo. 
This consi.sted of a repetition of the treble por- 
tion of a few of the leading stops of the organ, 
voiced softly, shut up in a wooden box, placed 
in some remote part of the organ case — ^usually 
behind the desk-board — and played upon by a 
separate half -row of keys. The ‘ echo effect ’ 
enjoyed groat popularity for many years, and 
exercised an influence on much of the contem- 
porary music both for voices and instruments. 
Purcell in some of his anthems exhibited a pre- 
dilection for the loud and soft contrast ; while 
most of the pieces written for keyed instru- 
ments abounded with recognitions of it up to 
the time of Handel, whose concertos, suites, 
etc., gave fresh impetus to the popular taste. 


^ > 8e« article by W. Barclftj Squire. Mw, T., Nov. 1923. Also 
B. Borrel, 8ooi4te Fraagalse die Mualtwlogle, May 31, 1924. 

< Th$ kittf-s Mu$iek. 


(See Cornet.) The Eco, very popular in old 
French organs, was used more freely and in- 
geniously than was the Echo by English com- 
posers. Modem echo organs are often placed 
at a distance from the main body of the instru- 
ment, with which they are connected by 
electricity ; they generally possess a manual of 
their own, sometimes (as at Norw'ich and 
Westminster) styled a ‘ Celestial Organ.’ At 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where it is played from the 
Solo manual, and used to accompany the voice 
of the priest at the altar, it is called the ‘ Altar 
Organ.’ e. j. h. ; addns. T. B. and H. a . 

ECK (1), Johann Friedrich (6. Mannheim, 
1766 ; d. Bamberg, c. 1 809 ®), an eminent violin- 
ist, son of a horn-player in the band. He was 
a pupil of Danner, and soon rose to be one of 
the best violin -players in Germany. Rcichardt 
of Berlin speaks of him as having all the 
qualities of a really great pla5’^er — large tone, 
perfect intonation, taste and feeling, and adds 
that, with the single exception of Salomon, he 
never heard a better violinist. From 1778-88 
Eck was a member of the band at Munich, and 
afterwards conducted the opera of that town. 
In 1801, however, having married a lady of 
rank and wealth, ho quitted Germany and spent 
the rest of his life in Paris, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nancy. Eck published four con- 
certos for the violin, and a concertante for two 
violins. 

Among his pupils was his brother (2) Franz 
(6. Mannheim, 1774 ; d. Slrassburg, 1804), also 
an eminent violin- player. He entered the band 
at Munich while very young ; but, driven from 
that city by a love-affair, he travelled in 1802 
through Germany, and gained a great reputa- 
tion as violinist. The Duke of Brunswick was 
at that time looking out for a master on the 
violin for Spohr, then 18, in whose rising talent 
he took a lively interest. He invited Eck to 
Brunswick and confided to him the technical 
education of the future great musician. They at 
once set out on a tour to Russia, Spohr getting 
instruction at the places where the journey was 
broken, but otherwise profiting chiefly by hear- 
ing his master. In his autobiography he speaks 
very highly of Eck as a violin-player. He de- 
scribes his style as powerful without harshness, 
exhibiting a groat variety of subtle and tasteful 
niutnceSy irreproachable in his execution of diffi- 
cult passages, and altogether possessing a great 
and peculiar charm in performance. Never- 
theless he was not ashamed to pass off unpub- 
lished compositions of his brother and other 
composers under his own name, a fact which 
confirms the low estimate of his general char- 
acter to be gathered from Spohr’s narrative. 
On arriving at St. Petersburg in 1803 he met 
with great success, and was appointed solo- 
violinist to the court, but, becoming involved in 
a scandalous affair, he fell into disgrace and 

^ BUmann, 
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was transported by the police over the Russian 
frontier. His health broke down and he became 
insane. After living in the care of his brother 
at Nancy he appears to have died in a lunatic 
asylum. p. i>. 

ECKARDT, Johann Gottfried (6. Augs- 
burg, c. 1736 ; d. Paris, Aug. 1809), lived in 
Paris from 1768. He was a great pianist who 
was placed by many (Burney, Baron Grimm, 
etc.), above Schobert who was his rival. 
Schubart speaks about his brilliance, power 
and endurance ; he was able to play several 
concertos and sonatas one after another with- 
out tiring, which very few could do at that 
time (1784). He composed also a number of 
sonatas and variations, and was, moreover, the 
first miniature painter of his time. E. v. d. s. 

ECKELT, Johann Valentin (6. Wernings- 
hausen, near Erfurt, May 1G73 ; d. Sonders- 
hausen, Dec. 18, 1732), organ virtuoso; pupil 
of Pachelbel. He was organist at Wernigorode, 
1697 ; and Sondershauscn, 1701. He left in 
MS. a Passion music, cantatas and organ pieces, 
including a valuable collection of organ pieces 
by 17 til -18th century masters; also several 
theoretical treatises. E. L. Gerber acquired 
his extensive library, containing numerous MS. 
notes, for use in tlie compilation of his diction- 
ary (T^iew-ann ; Q.-LJ). 

ECKERT, Carl Anton Florian (6. Pots- 
dam, Dec. 7, 1820 ; d. Berlin, Oct. 14, 1879), 
violinist, pianist, composer and conductor, 
owed his education to the poet F. Forster of 
Berlin, who had him taught by Greulich, H. 
Ries and Kungenhagen. By the age of 10 he 
had completed an opera, ‘ Das Fischermad- 
chen,’ by 13 an oratorio, ‘ Ruth.’ In 1839 he 
became a pupil of Mendelssohn at Leipzig. His 
oratorio ‘ Judith ’ was performed by the Sing- 
Akademie in Berlin in 1841, and in the follow- 
ing year the King of Prussia sent him to Italy 
for two years. On his return he composed an 
opera, ‘ Wilhelm von Oranicn,’ which was suc- 
cessfully performed in Berlin (1840) and at the 
Hague (1848). In 1851 he became accompanist 
to the Italian theatre in Paris, then accom- 
panied Son tag on her tour in the United States, 
returning to Paris in 1852 as conductor of the 
Italian Opera. In 1 853 he was called to Vicmia 
to take the direction of the court opera, a post 
which ho filled with great distinction, and in 
1860 he went to Stuttgart as Kapellmeister in 
Kiicken’s place. This, too, he threw up in 1867 ; 
but in 1869 he was suddenly appointed to the 
head directorship at Berlin in place of Dorn, 
who was pensioned to make way for him. 
Eckert was a far better conductor than com- 
poser. He left three operas, much church 
music, a symphony, a trio, many pieces of 
smaller dimensions, including songs and a 
violoncello concerto. M. o. o. 

^COLE ROYALE DE MUSIQUE, see 

Brussels. 


^CORCHEVILLE, Jules Armand Joseph 
(6. Paris, Mar. 17, 1872 ; d. Perthes-les-Hurlus, 
Feb. 19, 1916), was a musical historian. He 
made his mark by his brilliant literary studies, 
informed with complete musical perception. Ho 
was a pupil of C^sar Franck from 1887-90, and 
of Hugo Riemann in 1904-6. He took his 
doctorate at the Sorbonne, May 25, 1906, with 
two theses on musical history (of. bibliography). 
Meantime he had formed, Mar. 1904, with 
Lionel Dauriac and J. G. Prod’homme, the 
Paris section of the International Musical 
Society. This soon gave him scope to found 
the Bulletin franqais de la S.LM.^ a successor 
of the Mcrcure Musical, and at that time the 
most important musical review in France.^ 
Ecorcheville died on the battlefield, Feb. 19, 
1916. French musical history owes much to 
him, in the first place from his own works, 
which are of high value (cf. bibliography), 
numerous articles in the B.I.M. (on ‘ The 
Ornaments,* ‘ The History of the Lute,* ‘ The 
Publication of Old Musical Texts,* etc.), and in 
most of the musical publications of Europe. 
As director of the. S.l.M. and president of the 
French section of the 8.I.M. ho exercised a 
distinct and vital influence on the contemporary 
music movement. 

He also collected a musical library, of which 
certain sections (lute, and the French violin 
school) contain very rare documents. It w^aa 
disposed of. May 26-29, 1 920. 

WORKS 

Vinfft sullrx d’orefiestre du X VJ le nitrh' frnnfaix (‘2 vola., PariM, 1 90fi) 
(tbesiA for doctorati’), JJe Litlli d Uamrau, lOUO t7,i0, l/E$th(Uqius 
(t’arU, liiOti) (theniM iur ductoiatr) ; CorwiUe et la munlque 
(TarlH, 1907): Actes d' £tat etnl do musiciem hiMnu^n an ChdteUt da 
Paria, 16d9-1650 (Pans, 1907) ; Catalogue du fonda de musujue 
ancienne dela Bibliotheque nalionale (Farit), 1910-14). 

BJIUJOORAFHY 

Le Tombeau de Jules Heorcfietdlle suiin lettraa inidita (rarl«,1910), 
articles byL. Lai-ov, L. uk J,a L.AT:nKNfXK and E. Virii.JJ5K:ioz 
with 2 portraits. 

Catalogue of rare and valualde bookn, containinf; the niiiKical 
workn of J. Ecorcheville, with an introduetjon hy Hkkrt 
pRUNifafiKa (Paris, 1920). M. P. 

ECOSSAISE, a dance, as its name implies, 
of Scotch origin. It w as at first aecoini)anicd 
by the bagpipes, and in its original form was in 
3-2 or 2-4 time. The modern Ecossaise, how- 
ever, is a species of contredanse in quick 2-4 
time, consisting of two four-bar or eight-bar 
sections with rei)eat8. Franz Schubert wrote 
a numbejr of Ecossaises for the piano, which 
will be found in his opp, 18, 33, 49 and 67. 
Beethoven also wrote in this form (see vol. vi. 
of complete works, B. & H.). The following 
example of the first part of an Ecossaiso dates 
from the beginning of the 18th century : 



E. P. 

1 It WM entitled sneoeMively Memare muaieal et Buttetin FrancaU 
ie la Jan. 16, 1907 ; BuUmn FraneaU la Jmu IB, 

1908; EiWM JtftMieate i8Jr.ir., Nov 16,1908t. 
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EDDY, Clarence (b, Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, June 23, 1851), American organist 
and composer. He studied the organ first 
under Dudley Buck, at Hartford, Connecticut ; 
in 1871 he went to Berlin and became a pupil 
of Haupt and Loschhorn. On his return to 
America in 1874 he played church organs 
and became prominent as a teacher. He has 
given organ recitals in many cities of the 
United States and also in Europe. In 1876 
ho published a translation of Haupt’s Tlm^ry 
of Counterpoint and Fugue, He has composed 
several pieces for the organ. E. a. 

EDELMANN, Johann Eriedeich, LL.D. 
{b, Strassburg, May 6, 1749; beheaded there 
July 17, 1794), a brilliant pianist, who went 
to Paris with his pupil, Baron Dietrich, where 
he became a favourite as player and com- 
poser. When Baron Dietrich became Mayor 
of Strassburg, Edelmann returned with his 
patron. During the Reign of Terror Edel- 
mann and his brother, after sending many 
peo})le to the sctafiold, including Johann 
Friedricih’s benefactor, Baron Dietrich, met 
with their well -deserved fate by the guillotine, 
Edelmann’s once highly esteemed compositions 
consist of an opera, a ballet, symphonies, con- 
certos, sonatas, and ihcces for harpsichord, 
chamber-music, etc. (For list see Q.-L.) 

E. V. d. s. 

EDGCUMBE, Kichakd, Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe (b. Sept. 13, 1704 ; d. Ri(dunond, 
Surrey, Sept. 20, 1839), musical amateur and 
composer. His (jpcra ‘ Zt'iiobia ’ was produced 
at the King’s I’heatre, London, in 1800, and 
he was also the author of Musical Reminis- 
cences of an old Amateur^ chiefly respecting the 
Italian Opera in Englatnl . . , from 1773 to 
1323 (W. Clarke. London, 1 823; 4th edn., 1834). 
This deplores the decay of music, particularly 
of singing, refers <‘nthusiastically to singers 
such as Pacchierotti and Manchesi, and is full 
of curious information and anecdotes about 
Billington, Grassini, Gatalaniand other musical 
personalities of the period. J. M*. 

EDINBURGH. The old-time rallying- 
point — it is so no longer — of the aristocracy of 
a kingdom, Edinburgh has a fairly lengthy 
musical history, fragments of which can be 
recovered by the student content to delve 
among contemporary memoirs and other 
records. Civil disturbance continued to afflict 
Scotland to a later date than was the case in 
England. This, and the influence of Presby- 
terianism, no doubt contributed to retard the 
advance of the Arts generally. There is also to 
be taken into account the fact that Scotland 
was not a wealthy country. There are extant, 
however, vague contemporary references to 
concerts in Edinburgh in the 17th century, 
which suggest that there must have been a 
certain amount of musical activity at 
that time. With the coming-in of the 18th 


century, there are increasing evidences of 
this activity. 

The Musical Society, founded in 1728. 
which at first held its meetings in St. Mary’s 
Chapel in Niddry Wynd, and later in St. 
Cecilia’s Hall,^ in the same place, exercised a 
powerful influence, rendered the more effective 
through fashionable prestige, upon the musical 
life of the Scottish capital throughout the 
whole of the 18th century. The Musical 
Society, which was dissolved in 1801, was 
largely aristocratic in its membership. It was 
an association of amateurs, strengthened by a 
few professional musicians, and the music was 
that of the fashionable taste of the period, 
Corelli and Handel being predominant. There 
was also the equally fashionable preference for 
players and singers of Italian origin. Among 
the names of the latter is that of Senesino, who 
appears to have spent some time in Edinburgh. 

In the early part of the 19th century^ music 
in Edinburgh, so far as can bo gathered from 
contemporary references, or perhaps it w^ould 
bo more correct to say, from the comparative 
absence of such references, experienced a 
measure of decline. In private life, it was 
evidently still a fruitful source of interest, and 
here again church influence, which had in the 
previous century been opposed to more frivolous 
amusements, may have indirectly helped the 
cause of music by doing its best to discourage 
other competitors for popular favour. Of 
public musical activity, however, there appears 
to have been little beyond a few' subscription 
concerts. There was the Musical Festival, 
extending over several days, which took ])laco 
at the end of October and beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1815, and of which Sir Walter Scott w'^as 
one of the organisers. Festivals w^ere also held 
ill 1819 and 1824, these latter being conducted 
by Sir George Smart. In 1843, the opening of 
the Music Hall in George Street W'as celebrated 
with a festival which was conducted by the then 
Reid Professor of Music, Sir Henry R. Bishop. 
The festival, in the English sense of the term, 
has, however, found little support in Edinburf^. 

From about the middle of the century, or a 
little later, there w^as a gradual improvement 
in musical affairs in Edinburgh. Organised 
effort began to make its influence felt to some 
extent. V arious choral and amateur orchestral 
societies came into being, and there were 
attempts to bring orchestral music, on a more 
or less competent ^calo of performance, before 
the public. A notable event in the musical 
history of Edinburgh was the foundation, in 
1858, of the Edinburgh Choral Union, to 
which there has been granted in recent years 
authority to assume the title of the Edinburgh 
Royal Choral Union. Apart from its valu- 
able work in developing choral singing in 
Edinburgh, the Union rendered an even more 
1 S«e FrMer Harris, BL CeettWi BaU in thp Bidirw Wynd (1809) 
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important service to the community in in- 
stituting orchestral concerts on a scale which 
had hitherto been unknown in Edinburgh, 
oxcepo in connexion with the annual Reid 
Commemoration Concert (see Reid). These 
Choral Union orchestral concerts were the 
beginning of a winter orchestral season which 
has continued, under altered conditions, but 
with a break during the war years, to the 
present day. This scheme of orchestral con- 
certs (at first six in number, with two choral 
concerts) was instituted in 1874, in con- 
junction with the Glasgow Choral Union. For 
the first three seasons aU the concerts, or- 
chestral and choral alike, were directed by the 
Choral Union ’s-own conductor, Adam Hamilton. 
In the 4th season, 1877-78, Hans von Biilow 
became conductor of the orchestral programmes, 
the Union’s conductor, as before, continuing to 
direct the choral works. In the following 
season Julius Tausch conducted the orchestral 
concerts, to be succeeded a year later by August 
Manns, whose connexion with the orchestral 
concerts in Edinburgh and Glasgow continued 
until the advent of the Scottish Orchestra 
{q.v,), in 1893, brought a new order of things 
into being. Meantime, however, the Choral 
Union, while assuming the increased liability 
involved in an improving orchestra and an 
increasing number of concerts, was not receiv- 
ing a commensurate amount of support from 
the public. The seasons 1885-86 and 1886-87 
were financially so disastrous that the Union 
abandoned an enterprise which had begun to 
prove beyond its resources. Fortunately, a 
public-spirited music-lover, the late Robert 
Roy Paterson, head of the music-selling firm of 
Paterson & Sons, stepped into the breach. 
Assuming liability for the Edinburgh concerts, 
ho made a cautious beginning in the winter of 
1887 with a series of four programmes, after- 
wards increased by degrees, until there are now 
twelve concerts, with, in recent years, one 
supplementary programme, intended mainly 
for 3 uveniles. The history of these concerts has 
been practically that of the Scottish Orchestra. 
A large number of the most distinguished con- 
ductors of the day have appeared as ‘ guests ’ 
at the concerts, and their programmes also 
present a long roll of eminent pianists, violinists 
and singers. 

Launched about 1906, as a sequence to 
some earlier concert work, the Edinburgh 
Classical Concerts, which were organised 
by the late J. R. Simpson, of the music- 
selling firm of Methven Simpson, contributed 
importantly to the musical enlightenment of 
Edinburgh. They were discontinued on the 
outbreak of the war. During their course, 
however, placing a wide interpretation on 
the term * classical,’ they introduced much 
of the best music with which the Edinburgh 
public had hitherto been unfamiliar, and intro- 


duced it under the best possible conditions* 
In particular, the Classical Concerts educated 
the public in the appreciation of the Art Song, 
and of modern French music. The crowning 
achievement of the Classical Concerts was a 
Beethoven Festival, lasting a week, which was 
given in 1913, and for which the Hall6 Or- 
chestra, conducted by Michael Balling, was 
engaged. Balling had first become known to 
the Edinburgh public as the conductor of the 
Festival performances of the ‘ Ring,* organised 
in 1910, by Ernest Denhof {q-v.), at that time 
a teacher of pianofoi te in E^nburgh, but who 
took up the cause of opera in English, and on 
a fine scale, with an enthusiasm which no 
discouragement could subdue. 

Thus far, the priiKupal musical undertakings 
of earlier years in Edinburgh, some of these 
institutions, fortunately, still extant, have been 
noted. There are a few others still to be 
mentioned. Among them are Mr. Kirkhope’s 
Choir, averaging some 200 voices, carried 
on by an enthusiasic amateur with a re- 
markable gift for choir training ; and Mr, 
Moonie’s Choir, instituted by the late James 
A. Moonie, a local teacher of singing, in 1896. 
The Kirkhope Choir, starting from small 
beginnings in the mid ’seventies, continued in 
existence until about 1914. The Moonie Choir 
is still active under the direction of Mr. W. B. 
Moonie, Mus.B., a son of its founder. Post-war 
musical Edinburgh exhibits in the main the 
same activities and limitations which are to bo 
observed in other centres. There is perhaps 
rather less of organised public interest than 
might be desired, but there is no lack of music, 
even if the quality might in some cases be better. 
Professor Tovey {q.v.) is doing his utmost to 
stir public interest where it is indifferent, and 
despite inadequate public support ho is en- 
deavouring to maintain in being the Reid 
Orchestra, recruited largely from the theatres 
and picture-houses, and with which he gives 
interesting programmes of music. Chamber 
music, of local origin, as regards performance, 
as in other towns, maintains a more or less 
precarious hold upon existence. As elsewhere, 
nowadays, amateur opera is the most popular 
form of communal musical effort. There are 
two societies which produce ‘ grand ’ opera, and 
several others which do work tapering down- 
I wards from Gilbert and Sullivan to musical 
comedy. Affecting a wider public than that of 
the Scottish capital, there is also the Edinburgh 
Musical Competition Festival, which has done 
important work since its institution in 1 920. 

w. H. D. 

EDVINA, Marie Louise Lucibnnb {nie 
Martin) (6. Montreal), operatic soprano. 
Educated at a convent in Canada, she went 
to Paris to study singing with Jean de Reszke 
and appeared there for the first time in public 
at a concert in 1907. She married the Hon. 
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Cecil Edwardes and had two daughters ; but 
on relinquishing private life she took the 
nom de thedtre of Edvina, under which she made 
her debut at Covent Garden as Marguerite in 
® Faust,’ on July 15, 1908. Despite lack of ex- 
perience, she made a favourable impression, and 
did even better the following season in Charpen- 
tier’s ‘ Louise,’ proving herself as the heroine 
not only an artistic singer but an intelligent 
and clever actress. Until 1914 she appeared 
regularly at the Royal Opera and by degrees 
added to her repertory Marguerite, M^lisande, 
Thais, Maliella, J.<a du Barry, Fiora, Francesca 
da Rimini and TosCa. Her voice during this 
period acquired increasing roundness and 
power, together with a more assured mastery 
of such florid effects as modern romantic opera 
demands. She sang with success at Boston, 
liJ.^.A., during the opera seasons 1911-1.3, and 
n 1915 ;ioined the Chicago company, besides 
iater on heading concert tours in N. America 
and Canada. 

BIBL. — Northoott, Coveni Garden and the Royal Opera. 

II. K. 

EDWARDE, Martyr, a Kith- or 17th-cen- 
tury English church composer, of whose work 
two motc‘ts — ‘ Ternuium sitiens n^gnum ’ and 
* Totius mundi domine ’ — arc^ in the Library at 
Potorhouse, Cambridge. Tlio latK^r is only 
imjx^rfectly preserved. j. m'^. 

EDWARDS, Frederick Georoe (6. London, 
Oct. 11, 1853; d. there Nov. 28, 1909), was 
editor of the Musical Tvnes from 1897 until 
his death. 

Ho was educated at the R.A.M. and pursued 
the career of an organist, holding several 
London appointments, notably those of Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road (1870-81), 
and the St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church 
(1881-1905). His first contrii)Ution to the 
paper with which ho was to be so closely 
identified was in 1891. Ho contributed to the 
Dictionary of National Biography and to the 
second edition of this Dictionary. He wrote 
much on church music and published (1890) 
The History of Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah ’ with an 
introduction by Sir George Grove. c. 

EDWARDS, H. Sutherland {h. Hendon, 
Middlesex, Sept. 5, 1829 ; d. London, Jan. 21, 
1900), historian and litterateur. His musical 
works comprise History of the Opera . . . from 
Monteverdi to Verdi ... 2 vols. (1862); Life 
of Rossini (1809) ; The Lyric Drama ... 2 vols. 
(1881) ; Rossini, a smaller work, for Great 
Musicians series (1881) ; Famous First Repre- 
sentations (1887) ; The Prima Donna, 2 vols. 
(1888). Edwards passed much time abroad 
as special correspondent, and his book 77ie 
Russians at Home (1861) contains many notes 
on Russian music. For many years he acted 
as critic to the 8t. James's Gazette, o. 

EDWARDS, Richard (6. circa 1 523 ; 
d, Oct. 31, 1566), a native of Somerset, was 

VOL. 11 


educated under George Etheridge, ‘ one of the 
most excellent vocal and instrumental musi- 
cians in England,’ a distinguished physician of 
Thame, Oxon., Regius professor of Greek in 
Oxford in 1553, and living in 1587. On May 11, 
1540, he was admitted a scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. In 1647, on the foun- 
dation of Christ Church College, ho became a 
student there, and in the same year graduated 
as M.A. In 1561 he was appointed master of 
the children of the Chapel Royal in succession 
to Richard Bower. He was admitted a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn on Nov. 25, 1564, and at 
Candlemas following (Feb. 2, 1666) produced 
play, ‘ Damon and Pithias,’ one of the earliest 
music dramas, acted by his own choir boys, 
the ‘Children of the Queue’s Chappell,* for 
which he received 53s. 4d. It contained 
‘ Loth am 1 to depart ’ accompanied on the 
regals. Edwards was the compiler of and 
chief contributor to the collection of poems 
called ‘ The Paradise of Dainty Devices,’ which 
was not, however, published until 1676, ten 
years after his death. He was the author of a 
play called ‘ Palamon and Arcite,’ acted before 
Queen Elizabeth in the Hall of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Sept. 3, 1566. This performance so 
pleased Elizabeth that she sent for the author 
and ‘ gave him promise of reward.’ Unless, 
however, this promise was very promptly ful- 
filled it must have been profitless to Edwards, 
as he died in the following month. The only 
extant play is ‘ Damon and Pithias,* published 
1571. But few examples of his skill in com- 
position remain. w. H. h. 

He is best known to musicians by his mad 
rigal ‘ In going to my naked bed,’ of which the 
words as well as the music were written by him. 
This composition appears in the Mulliner MS., 
date circa 1560 (B.M. Add. MSS. 30,513), where 
the music is written in short score with no 
more than the opening phrase of the words. 
Edwards’s name is given hero with the music, 
and the entire poem was printed later in * The 
Paradise of Dainty Devices.* The tenor and 
bass parts, also without words, are to be found 
in the Brit. Mus. Add. MS. Another of 
Edwards’s compositions in the Mulliner book 
is ‘ O the silly man,’ which contains a very 

n J ' 

early example of the chord ^ ij taken 


unprepared. B. h, f. 

EDWINA, see Edvina. 

EEDEN, Gilles Van den (d. June 1782), 
Beethoven’s first instructor in music, was 
doubtless son or nephew of Heinrich van den 
Ecde, who in 1695 was Hofmusicus to the then 
Elector of Cologne. In 1722 the name occurs 
again as a vocalist, but the first certain mention 
of Gilles is in 1728, when he represents to the 
I Elector that he has been employed as organist 
* for a year and a half without pay, on which 

L 
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100 gulden is allotted him, increased, on his 
further petition (July 6, 1729), to 200 gulden.^ 
Ho thus entered the Elector’s service before 
Beethoven’s grandfather. In 1774 he was com- 
poser to the court of Bonn. In 1780 we find 
him as teacher to the little Ludwig ; when the 
teaching began or of what it consisted beyond 
the organ is not known. There is reason to 
believe, however, that Beethoven had no in- 
structor in composition btJore Neefe {q.v.). He 
often spoke of his old teacher, with many stories 
which have not been preserved.® He was buried 
on the 20th of June 1782. o. 

EEDEN, Jean Baptiste Van den (6. Ghent, 
Dec. 24, 1842; d. Moiis, Apr. 7, 1917), was 
a pupil of the Conservatoire of his native 
town and of Brussels, gaining at the latter 
(1869) the first prize for composition with 
a cantata, ‘ Fausts laatste nacht,’ and be- 
came director of the music school at Mons in 
1878 in succession to Huberti. He wrote an 
opera, ‘ Numance ’ (produced Antwerp, 1897), 
cantatas, ‘ Jacqueline de Baviere,’ ‘ Jacob van 
Artevelde,* ‘ Brutus,’ ‘ Het Woud,’ and ‘ De 
Wind’; an oratorio, ‘ I^ Jugement dernier,* 
‘ Judith * (Le Siege de Bethulio), a piece of con- 
siderable extent for three voices ; a symphonic 
poem, ‘ La Lutte au XVI® si^cle ’ ; a scherzo ; 
some suites ; a ‘ Marche des esclaves,’ etc., for 
orchestra, and many songs and partsongs. 

H. B. ; M. 

Bibl. — Paul Bebxikaks, Jfotiee sur Jtan Van dan Sedan 
1024). 

EFFREM, Muzio (Mutio), a 16th- 17th cen- 
tury Neapolitan composer. For 22 years he 
was in the service of the Prince Gesualdo of 
Venosa ; in 1617 at the court of Mantua ; in 
1622 at the grand -ducal court at Florence ; 
in 1623 again at Naples. He published in 
1626 the 6-part madrigals by Gesualdo. Effrem 
is known chiefly by his critique of Marco da 
Gagliano’s 6th book of madrigals. Of his own 
compositions only some madrigals are known. 
In 1617 he took part in the composition of 
‘La Maddalena,’ text by G. B. Andreini 
{Riemann; Q.-L.). 

EGENOLFF, Christian (6. Frankfort- 
on-M., July 26, 1602; d. there, Feb. 9, 1556), 
one of the earliest German music printers. 
He published an edition of Horace’s Odes 
by Tritonius ; also ‘ Gassenhawerlin,’ and 
‘ Reuterliedlin ’ (1535). (vSee Riemann and Q, -L. ) 

E. V. d. s. 

EGIDIUS, see Aegidius. 

EGLI, Johann Heinrich (6. Seegraben, 
Zfirich, Mar. 4, 1742 ; d. Zurich, Dec. 19, 1810), 
a foremost Swiss song composer, who pub- 
lished a large number of books of songs, several 
of which remained in public use (churches and 
schools) beyond the middle of the 19th century 
(Q-L.). 

1 Thayer, vol. L pp. 10, 17. 24 (2Dd ed. pp. 10, 20, etc.). The 
name li n>elt Vandeneet. and Van den Bede. 

» Tha^ Tol. i. p. 114 <2nd ed. pp. 125 ff.) ; Schindler (let ed.). 

p. W. 


EHLERT, Ludwig (6. KOnigsberg, Jan. 13, 
1825 ; d. Wiesbaden, Jan. 4, 1884), pianist and 
composer, but chiefly known as a cultivate^ 
critic and litterateur. 

He studied under Mendelssohn at the Leipzig 
Conservatorium in 1845, and after further 
studies in Vienna, settled in Berlin in 1860. For 
some years he stayed in Italy, directing the 
Societa Cherubini in Florence, up to 1869, when 
he taught for two years at Tau^ig’s school in 
Berlin, subsequently going to Meiningen as 
teacher to the ducal court, and finally to 
Wiesbaden, where he died from an apoplectic 
seizure. His Briefe uher Musik (Berlin, 1859) 
contain notices of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Wagner, Weber, Schubert, Chopin, 
Berlioz and Meyerbeer, which, without being 
technical, are often happily characteristic. 
These have been translated into English by 
F. R. Ritter (Boston, U.S.A., 1870). Still more 
valuable are his Rdmische Tage, 1867, and Aua 
dem Tonwelt (1877), containing his latest con- 
tributions to the Deutsche Rundschau^ etc. His 
compositions are ambitious, and embrace over- 
tures to ‘ Hafiz ’ and ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ a 
* Spring Symphony ’ — ^performed with success 
at Berlin and Leipzig ; a ‘ Requiem fur ein 
Kind,’ repeatedly performed with success ; a 
Senate romantique, Lieder, etc. M. o. c. 

EHRLICH, Alfred Heinrich (6. Vienna, 
Oct. 5, 1822 ; J. Dec. 29, 1899), an eminent 
pianist, critic and author. 

He studied the pianoforte under Hcnselt, 
Booklet and Thai berg, and Sechter was his 
master in composition. After a longish stay in 
Bucharest, where he devoted himself to music, 
he was called to Hanover as court pianist to 
King George V. He took a keen interest in 
current events, and acted as political corre- 
spondent to the Allgemeine Zeiiung. He spent 
the years 1865-57 at Wiesbaden, London and 
Frankfort-on-Main, and finally settled in 
Berlin in 1862. He taught the piano at the Stern 
Conservatorium from 1864-72, and again from 
1886-98, and also had many private pupils, of 
whom Felix Dreyschock is perhaps the best 
known. Ehrlich wrote several works for the 
piano, e.g. ‘ Concertstiick in ungarischer Weise,’ 
‘ Lebensbilder,’ Variations on an original 
Theme, etc. Ho contributed largely to the 
Berliner Tageblatt, Die Qegemvart and Die neue 
Berliner Muaikzeitung as musical critic ; he 
wrote novels and many monographs on musical 
and sBsthetio questions, amongst which Lebens- 
kunst und Kunstleben, Kunst und Handwerk, 
and Die Musik-Asthetik in ihrer Eniwickelung 
von Kant bis auf die Oegenwart are the chief. 

H. B^» 

EIBENSCHDTZ, Ilona (6. Budapest, May 
8, 1873), an eminent pianist, made her first 
appearance as a child of 6 at Vienna, and trav- 
elled in Russia, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, etc., until she was 10 years old, study^ 
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mg during part of that time, and until 1885, 
at the Vienna Conservatorium with Professor 
Hans Schmitt. 

She studied at Frankfort with Madame Schu- 
mann for four years, and after playing to 
Rubinstein, Liszt and many other musical 
notabilities, her career as a mature artist began 
in 1890, when she played at one of the 
Giirzenich Concerts at Cologne ; the Leipzig 
Gewandhausand the Richter Concerts in Vienna 
followed next ; and on Jan. 12, 1891, she made 
her first appearance in England at a Monday 
Popular Concert, playing Schumann’s ‘ fitudes 
symphoiiiques,* and in Beethoven’s sonata in 
A for piano and violoncello with Piatti. Her 
success was emphatic, and until her marriage 
with Carl Dcronburg in 1902 she was one of the 
most highly esteemed of all the pianists that 
came regularly before the London public. Since 
then her public appearances have been rare. 

M. 

EICHBERG, Julius {h. Diisseldorf, June 13, 
1824 ; d. Boston, Mass., Jan. 18, 1893), was 
violinist, composer and teacher. 

In 1843 Eichberg entered the Conservatoire 
at Brussels, then under the direction of Fetis, 
and graduated in 1845 with first prizes for 
violin-playing and composition. He was then 
appointed a professor in the Conservatoire at 
Geneva, where he remained eleven years. In 
1857 he went to New York, and two years later 
to Boston. He was director of the orchestra 
at the Boston Museum for seven years, be- 
ginning in 1859, and in 1867 established the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, which enjoyed 
in the United States a high reputation, especi- 
ally for the excellence of its violin school. 
Eichberg’s compositions are many and in 
various forms, for solo voices, chorus, violin, 
string quartet, pianoforte, etc. He prepared 
several text- books and collections of studies for 
the violin, and collections of vocal exercises and 
studies for the use of youths in the higher classes 
of the public schools. Eichberg’s opcirettas 
were very successful. Ho produced four — 
‘ The Doctor of Alcantara,’ ‘ The Rose of 
Tyrol,’ ‘ The Two Cadis,’ and ‘ A Night in 
Rome.’ F. H. J. 

EICHNER, Ernst {b. Mannheim, Feb. 9, 
1740 ; d. Potsdam, early in 1777), a distin- 
guished bassoon and oboe player. At a con- 
cert in Frankfort-on-Main, Feb. 28, 1771, he 
calls himself Ducal Konzertmeister of Pfalz- 
zweibriicken. He left that position secretly 
(in 1770) and went to Paris, where ho pub- 
lished symphonies, etc. ; thence to London, 
where he appeared with great success as 
bassoon-player in 1773 ; thence he went to 
Potsdam as member of the chapel of the 
Crown Prince (afterwards Frederick William 
II.). His symphonies are among the better 
works of the younger Mannheim school. (For 
list of works, which include concertos, chamber 


music, etc., see Q,-L, ; see also D,D,T. vii. 2; 
viii. 2.) E. V. d. s. 

EIGHT-FOOT pitch (or tone) is a term em- 
ployed to denote that the pitch of the stop is 
the same as that of the open diapason and 
kindred open stops of ground tone upon the 
manuals, the lowest (CC) pipes of which ap- 
proach eight feet in length. When the pipes 
of a stop are of only half the true open tone 
length, and stopped at the top to produce the 
octave below, the distinguishing term tone is 
used — e.g. stopped diapason, 8 ft. tone. T. B. 

EINSTEIN, Alfred (6. Munich, Doc. 30, 
1880), has worked as a historian and editor, 
having studied with Adolf Sandborger, and is 
most widely known as the editor of Riemann’s 
Mufiiklexikon (sec Dictionaries of Music). 

Einstc‘in graduatt;d in 1903 with a study, 
Zur deMtschen Literaiur f ur Viola da Qamba 
(published 1905), and made researches, particu- 
larly in regard to thti madiigal and its com- 
posers, many of which wore recorded in the 
Journal of the Int. Mus. Gos. His chapter on 
the madrigal in Adler’s Haridbuch der Ilusik- 
gefichickfe (1924) is a comprehensive summary 
of the subject. He edited, with Sandbergor, 
the selected works of Steffani, for the V.D.T., 
2nd series (see Denkmaleb). 

Since 1918 he has edited the Zeitachrift fiir 
Musiktvissethschaft (see Periodicals) and has 
been responsible for two issues of Riemaiin’s 
Lexikon (1919 and 1922), the latter (10th 
edition) being an important revise of the old 
Dictionary. c. 

EISENHUT, Thomas, director of music to 
the Prince of Kempten ; canonicus regularis at 
St. George’s, Augsburg, in 1074. He composed 
‘ Hymni ariosi’ (1674); ‘ Sacor conceatus’ 
(1083) ; also a theoretical work, Funda- 
mentum musicale (1702) {Q.-L.). 

EISTEDDFOD (Welsh ), ‘ a sitting of learned 
men.’ These musical and literary festivals 
and competitions originated in the triennial 
assembly of the Welsh bards usually held at 
Aberffraw, the royal seat of the Princes of North 
W^ales and Anglesey, at Dynevor in South 
Wales, and Mathravael, Merionethshire, for the 
regulation of poetry and music, for the confer- 
ring of degrees, and electing to the chair of the 
Eisteddfod. The antiquity of this ceremony is 
very high, mention being made of an Eisteddfod 
in the 7th century at which King Cadwaladr 
presided. Those bards only who acquired the 
degree of ‘ Pencerdd ’ (chief minstrel) were 
authorised to teach, and the presiding bard was 
called Bardd Cadeiriawg — the bard of the chair 
— because after election he was installed in a 
magnificent chair, and was decorated with a 
silver or gold chain, which he wore on his 
breast as a badge of office. His emoluments 
from foes were considerable. Persons desiring 
to take degrees in music were presented to the 
Eisteddfod by a Pencerdd, who vouched for 
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their fitness, the candidates being required to 
pass through a noviciate of three years, and to 
study for further several periods of three years 
before advancement to each of the three higher 
degrees. It is now difficult to define the status 
of the titles conferred, but they cannot be con- 
sidered more than historical names or compli- 
mentary distinctions, often bestowed by the 
Eisteddfodau upon persons who had but little 
knowledge of music. 

After being discontinued for some time ^ the 
Eisteddfodau appear to have been revived in 
the reigns of Edward IV., Henry VII., Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth. In 1460 what has been 
called ‘ The great Eisteddfod of Carmarthen,* 
was held in that town, with the king’s sanction ; 
and another meeting was held in South Wales 
in Henry VII.’s reign, of which no records are 
preserved. In 1623, at Caerwys, Flintshire, an 
Eisteddfod was held, at which many eminent 
men were present ; and on May 26, 1569, there 
was another at the same place, under a com- 
mission granted by Queen Elizabeth. Still 
more memorable was the congress at Bewpyr 
Castle in 1681, under the auspices of Sir 
Richard Bassett. 

In 1771 the Gwyneddigion, a society estab- 
lished in London for the cultivation of the 
Welsh language, promoted several of these 
meetings in North Wales ; and in 1819 the 
Cambrian Society held a great Eisteddfod at 
Carmarthen, at which the Bishop of St. David’s 
presided. John Parry, who was a chief pro- 
moter of this society, and its registrar, edited 
the Welsh melodies for it (see Welsh Music), 
and in recognition of his efforts a concert was 
given to him at Freemasons' Hall on May 24, 
1826 (at which Miss Stephens, Braham, Mori, 
Lindley and others assisted), followed by a 
dinner at which Lord Clive presided. In later 
years the revival of those meetings was pro- 
moted by Sir Benjamin Hall (afterwards Lord 
Llanover) ; and at one of them, held in 1828 at 
Denbigh, the Duke of Sussex was present, and 
Sir Edward Mostyn president. c. m. 

The National Eisteddfod is now held annu- 
ally in August at one or other of the Welsh 
towns. It differs from other Competition 
Festivals ( 7 .V.), to which it originally afforded 
a model, in its bardic ceremonial and customs, 
which have been revived as far as possible in 
accordance with what is known or supposed to 
have been the procedure of ancient Britain. 
The ceremony begins with the proclamation 
of the Eisteddfod a twelvemonth and a day 
before, and culminates in the chairing of the 
bard, c. 

EITNER, Robert (6. Breslau, Oct. 22, 1382 ; 
d. Templin, near Berlin, Jan. 22, 1905), founder 
in 1868 of the Gesellschaft flir Musikforschung, 
editor of and contributor to the valuable 

1 An Eliii«ddfod held at Caenrya In 1110 is held to have been the 
model for the Irish ‘ FMs. ' 
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historical periodical Monatshefte fUr Muiik 
geschichte. 

He edited a Verzeichniss neuer Auagahen altef 
Muaikwerke . . , bis zum Jahre ISOO ^Berlin, 
1871), which, though singularly defective aa re- 
gards the English ^ School, is a useful catalogue. 
More recently he edited, in conjunction with 
Haberl, Langerberg and C. F. Pohl, a valuable 
Bibliographie der Musik-Sammelwerke des 16, 
und 17. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1877). The most 
important of his publications is the Biographi' 
sche-bibliographische Qudlen-Lexikon der Mu- 
siker und Musikgelehrten der christlichen Zeit~ 
rechnung bis zum Mitte des UK Jahrhunderts 
(begun 1900, completed in 10 vols. 1904), a 
work which, though not absolutely faultless, 
marks a great advance in trustworthiness of 
information over anything else of the kind. 
The Qnellen-Lexikon has been continued and 
corrected by Miscellanea musicae bibliogra- 
phica (1912-15), edited by H. Springer, M. 
Schneider and W. Wolff heim. Eitner has 
edited Sweelinck’s organ works, and other 
things for the Maatschappij tot bevordering der 
Toonkunst (see Vereeniginq). His papers on 
Peter Sweelinck (Berlin, 1870) and Arnold 
Schlick are of importance. F. G. 

EKKEHARD. There were three of that 
name ; the first, who was a monk of St. Gall 
(d. 978), composed sequences, and wrote an 
epic, ‘ Walther.’ The second (Palatinus) (d. circa 
996) was provost at Mayence, head of the 
school of St. Gall, and reader to the Duchess of 
Allemannia. The third, a pupil of Notker Labeo, 
was a singer and poet, and was called by Arch- 
bishop Aribo to Mayence as head of the scho{J 
of singing. He sang before the Imperial 
family at Ingelheim in 1030. E. v. d. s. 

ELCHE, MYSTERY OF. A mystery-play on 
the Assumption of the Virgin Mary i)erforraed 
every year at Elche, near Alicante in Spain on 
Aug. 14 and 15. The woixis are entirely set 
to music. The existing text dates from 1639 
but it is undoubtedly taken from some MS. far 
older than that, and is written in the Limousine 
dialect, a species of Catalan or Proven 9 al. The 
earliest known copy of the music is dated 1709, 
but was made from a 16th-century MS. Much 
of it is polyphonic, by Juan Gin^is PiiBEZ, 
Antonio db Ribera, and Lluis Vich ; but 
the most striking pieces are the long monodic 
passages given to the boy who takes the part 
of the Virgin Mary. These are sung not as 
they stand in the MS. of 1709, but to a pro- 
fusely ornamented version, a variant of the 
original, handed down by tradition. It has 
been concluded that these are fragments of 
the music of a 15th-century liturgic drama ; 
they have a certain affinity with the ‘ Canto de 
la Sibila’ sung every Christmas in the cathedral 
of Palma, Mallorca, with certain Balearic and 

s He omits all mention of tbe oolleetlons of Barnard (1641), Boyea 
(1778). and Arnold (1790), as well as Morley’s * Triumph of Oriana 
(1601). 
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Valencian folk-songs, and perhaps with Moz- 
arabic chant. 

The Mystery of Elche as it is seen to-day is 
the 17th-oentury version of an earlier play. 
Another Spanish Assumption play is known, 
also in the Limousine dialect, the MS. of which 
is dated 1420. The Records of Elche relate 
that in 1206 (or 1370) an ark drifted to the 
coast of Sxmin, containing a miraculous image 
of the Virgin Mary as well as the words, music 
and ceremonial of the liturgio drama. This 
was performed, according to the directions 
given, until the mysterious death of Don Carlos 
(1668), after which it was forbidden by Philip II. 
In 1603, however, it was revived, and has been 
performed annually ever since. 

The Mystery is divided into 2 parts, each 
lasting about two hours and a half, and repre- 
senting in a dramatic and musical form the 
death and burial of the Virgin Mary and her 
Assumption into Heaven. The sacred image is 
drawn up into the dome of the cathedral in a 
‘ machine ’ resembling a golden swing, in which 
is an angel playing the guitar and two chembim 
with mandolines ; the performance ends with 
the descent of another machine containing the 
Three Persons of the Trinity, while a crown is 
lot down on to the head of the sacred image to 
the accompaniment of full choir, organ, bells 
and military band. The morning between the 
two performances is occupied by a very curious 
procession, showing definite traces of Astarte- 
worship. 

Bibl.— PKP msix, II. (1901), 203-52; H. 

rArt dramatlque A Fafencia (1913) ; M.L., 1. (1920), No. 2; J. B. 
T&bnd, a Pleturt of Modorn Spain (1921), 213-31. 

J. B. T. 

ELECTRIC : ELECTRO - PNEUMATIC 
ACTION, see Organ. 

ELEGY (i\fyos)f in its original sense a 
poem always of a sad and touching character, 
and generally commemorative of some lamented 
decease (e.^. Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’) ; subsequently 
such a poem with music ; and still more re- 
cently a jiiece of music inspired by the same 
feeling and suggested by a like occasion, but 
without poem, or any words whatever. J, H. 

ELEKTRA, opera in one act, on von HoJ- 
mansthal’s tragedy, music by Richard Strauss. 
Produced Dresden, Jan. 26, 1909 ; New York, 
in the French version of Gauthier -Villars, 
Feb. 1, 1910; Covent Garden in German 
(Beecham season), Feb. 19, 1910; in English, 
Denhof Opera Co., Theatre Royal, Hull, 
Feb. 1912. 

ELER, Franz (6. Uelzen, Liineburg, 
c. 1600; d. Hamburg, Feb. 22, 1690), cantor an<l 
teacher at the Johanneum, Hamburg, 1629, 
and afterwards Kapellmeister at the cathedral. 
He wrote an important hymn book in 2 
volumes. Part I., ‘ Cantica sacra,* etc.. Part II., 
* Psalmi Dr. Martini Lutheri,’ etc., with nota- 
tion of melodies after the system of Glareanus. 

B. V. d. s. 


m 

ELFORD, Richard (d. Oct. 29, 1714), was 
educated as a chorister in Lincoln Cathedral. 
His voice changing to a fine counter-tenor he 
became a member of the choir of Durham 
Cathedral. 

About the beginning of the 18th century he 
came to London, and was engaged as a singer 
at the theatre. On Aug. 2, 1 702, he was swom- 
in as a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, a place 
being created expressly for him. He also ob- 
tained the appointments of vicar-choral of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and lay vicar of Westminster 
Abbey. Weldon, in the preface to the first 
book of his ‘ Divine Harmony * (six solo 
anthems composed expressly for Elford), and 
Dr. Croft, in the preface to his ‘ Musica sacra,’ 
speak in high terms of Elford’s voice and 
singing. w h. H. 

ELGAR, Sir Edward (William), O.M., 
Mus.D. {b. Broadheath, near Worcester, June 2, 
1867), a great composer. 

His father, W. H. Elgar, was a musician of 
the type in which, fortunately, this country is 
rich, who, without seeking or attaining any 
personal eminence, do sterling work in pro- 
vincial centres. He founded a successful music- 
selling business in Worcester, was organist of 
St. George’s Roman Catholic Church there, and 
was also a capable violinist. He played in a 
local orchestra as well as in the professional one 
engaged for the annual festivals of the Three 
Choirs. Ho took some part in determining the 
programmes of the festivals, exerting his in- 
fluence to widen their i'epertory on certain 
occasions. Edward Elgar therefore grew up 
in musical surroundings, and the liberal ex- 
perience he gained of string music through his 
father’s violin, of wind instruments through his 
own playing of the bassoon in a wind quintet 
for which he also composed, of the organ and 
church music both Roman and Anglican (for 
he was constantly in and out of Worcester 
Cathedral and knew the repertory of the 
cathedral choir intimately), took the place for 
him of more systematised musical education. 
He was at school till he reached the age of 15 
at Littleton House, near Worcester, but during 
his school-days he often deputised for his father 
at the organ of St. George’s and also became a 
good violinist. The Worcester Glee Club proved 
another means of developing his talents. Elgar 
attended its meetings and so became conversant 
with that peculiarly English form of vocal 
chamber music, the glee. He also acted as piano 
accompanist and became leader of the orchestra 
which sometimes assisted at the Club’s meetings, 
performing such works as the concertos of 
Corelli and the symphonies of Haydn. A 
proposal to send him to Leipzig for music study 
when he left school was not carried out ; Elgar 
entered a solicitor’s office but continued to 
develop his music along individual lines, 
playing and composing. It is worth recording 
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that ho played the violin in the orchestra of the 
Three Choirs Festivals during these years. 

In 1879 Elgar visited London to receive some 
violin lessons from Pollitzer, but his life con- 
tinued uneventfully at Worcester for the next 
few years, unless indeed his appointment as 
bandmaster at the County Lunatic Asylum 
(1879), a post which he held for 6 years, can 
be called an event. Other local engagements 
began to occupy him ; ho became a member of 
Stockley’s orchestra at Birmingham, where an 
Intermezzo of his composition was played 
(Dec. 13, 1883). He travelled abroad and spent 
three weeks in Leipzig in 1882, and in the same 
year was appointed conductor of the Worcester 
Amateur Instrumental Society. He succeeded 
his father as organist of St. George’s (1885-89). 

In 1889 ho married Caroline Alice, daughter 
of Major - General Sir Henry Geo Roberts, 
K.C.B., and his wife’s devotion and unswerving 
confidence in his genius was one of the prime 
factors in that ultimate success wliich, though 
slow in coming, arrived with extraordinary 
decisiveness a few years later. Up to the time 
of his marriage Elgar had composed small 
works only ; from that time forward he began 
to think in larger musical terms, as the list of 
his works shows. Elgar and his wife settled 
in London, but London had no particular use 
for a composer of slight things, and was not 
the most congenial atmosphere in which to 
attain greater ones. Two years later (1891 ) he 
retired, therefore, to Malvern, from whence 
were issued during the next 13 years all those 
works for orchestra and voices which were to 
convince the world of the force of Elgar’s 
individuality. There he enjoyed years of quiet 
and concentrated work in ideal surroundings, 
varied by the forming of many friendships, % 
holiday travels abroad, and later, as his fame 
grew, by journeys to conduct or otherwise 
superintend the production of his works. In 
1994 the Elgars moved to Hereford and thence 
a few years later to Severn House, Hampstead 
(London), which was their headquarters until 
the death of Lady Elgar in 1920. 

Eaely Works. — Meantime Elgar’s public 
career may be said to have begun with the 
production of his ‘Froissart’ overture (op. 19) in 
the Shire Hall, Worcester, at the festival of 1890. 
Its significance scarcely seems to have been 
recognised at the time, a fact which those who 
know the conditions of these concerts, where a 
large orchestra is packed into a small hall, will 
readily account for. Moreover the distinctive 
qualities which make Elgar are now easily 
perceived in the light of his subsequent output ; 
the hearers of 1890 had nothing to guide them. 
The ‘ Froissart ’ overture, with the quotation 
from Keats on its title-page, 

‘ When chivalry 
Lifted up her lance on high,* 

itamps Elgar at once as belonging to the late 


romantics. It is said ^ to have grown directly 
out of the scene in Scott’s Old Mortality^ in 
which Claverhouse dilates on the spirit of 
chivalry enshrined in the Chronicles of Frois- 
sart. But it does more than assign Elgar to a 
class ; tune after tune emphasises personal 
characteristics. Alternate vigour and sen- 
suousnoss, exuberant leaps of melody, and 
nervous chromatic twists of harmony, reveal his 
own voice and manner, and the glowing 
orchestration is part and parcel of the thematic 
ideas. ‘ Froissart ’ at once showed Elgar as a 
man who does not score for orchestra but thinks 
in its terms. 

In 1893 the first of his important choral 
works, ‘ The Black Knight’ (Longfellow’s trans- 
lation of Uhland’s Der schwarze Bitter)^ 
described as ‘ a symphony for chorus and 
orchestra,’ came out at Worcester, not at the 
festival but at a concert of the Festival Choral 
Society. The same body first gave three years 
later his suite for chorus and orchestra, ‘ From 
the Bavarian Highlands,’ which he wrote after 
a summer holiday at Garmisch. The year 1 890 
was indeed an eventful one, since it included, 
besides this, the performance of Elgar’s first 
oratorio, ‘ The Light of Life ’ (Lux Christi), at 
the Worcester Festival, and the production of 
‘ Scenes from the saga of King Olaf * (poem by 
Longfellow, with additions by H. A. Acworth) 
at the North Staffordshire Musical Festival 
(Hanley). The latter is important as the first 
considerable work to be given outside the com- 
poser’s immediate neighbourhood, for Elgar is 
a conspicuous instance of a prophet honoured 
first in his own country, as the above list of the 
Worcester productions shows. 

‘ The Light of Life ’ is an oratorio on the 
miracle of Christ healing the man blind from his 
birth, and its words, put together by the Kev. 
E. Capel-Cure on the traditional plan of oratorio, 
are partly original and partly taken from Scrip- 
ture. The Three Choirs Festivals had produced 
a long series of such oratorios year after year, 
only a small percentage of which had any per- 
manent value. The life in Elgar’s music was at 
once evident. He brought a fresh point of view 
and originality of musical style to a form which, 
in spite of a few masterpieces, had become 
jejune. Particularly striking was the note of 
sincere devotion with which he surrounded the 
character of the Saviour and His mission as 
the bringer of light into the world, and the use 
of representative themes to illustrate the idea 
anticipated the method of later and greater 
works. The other choral works of this period, 
‘ The Black Knight,’ ‘ King Olaf,’ ‘ The Banner 
of St. George ’ (1897) and ‘ Caractacus,* which 
was Elgar’s first introduction to the Leeds 
Festival (1898), all share with this oratorio a 
certain unsatisfactoriness of form, though their 
defects are due to a different cause. In the 

1 Krueat Newman, Elgar, p. 12S. 
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one case Elgar was still subject to an estab- 
lished tradition ; in these cantatas on secular 
themes he was trying to make up for the lack 
of one. The romantic spirit which had first 
shown itself in the ‘ Froissart ’ overture burns 
in them all, but these legends of ancient kings, 
deeds of heroes and loves of fair ladies all 
belong properly to the region of opera. An 
English composer, untrained to think in terms 
of the stage and lacking opportunity for per- 
formance thereon even if he turned his thoughts 
in its direction, had to use the choral society as 
a substitute and present to his public dramatic 
ideas undramatised. ‘ The Banner of St. 
George,’ written for the Diamond Jubilee year 
of Queen Victoria, is the least important of the 
group. Its subject ( verses by Shapeott Wensley) 
combines the story of St. George killing the 
dragon with the patriotic motive, and it served 
to give rein to Elgar’s love of the symbolism of 
pageantry and power which gleams through a 
number of his compositions, including the Im- 
perial March (written for the same occasion) 
and the later and more famous * Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance ’ marches. 

‘ (^aractacus ’ is a work of much greater sig- 
nificance. Its libretto, by H. A. Acworth, tells 
the story of the British leader’s (Caractacus’s) 
fruitless struggle against the Roman invasion. 
The general lay-out in six scenes is frankly 
operatic. The curtain rises (the phrase is in- 
escapable) on a scene of the British Camp on the 
Malvern Hills ; the second scene depicts the 
mysteries of the Druids ; the third gives us a 
love scene between Eigen (the daughter of 
Carac^tacus) and Orbin, a minstrel ; the fourth 
and fifth scenes deal with the overthrow of the 
Britons ; and the sixth shows Caractacus a cap- 
tive at Rome, with a choral peroration pro- 
phesying British freedom and aggrandisement. 
This choral finale, with some other places where 
the choir is used for scene-painting purposes, 
is one of the things which mark the hybrid 
form of the work. Opera could have done 
without it ; the choral cantata was felt to need 
summing up, and the process of summing up 
hardly came natural to Elgar. In all these 
early works the attempt to do it brings bombast. 
At this stage indeed ho offers a certain analogy 
to his great predecessor, Henry Purcell. His 
inspiration came in flashes and was apt to ex- 
haust itself in a phrase. With the virtue was 
the attendant defect of scrappiness. In one 
respect, however, Elgar was, and has remained, 
very far from Purcell. Ho has never had that 
innate genius for setting the English language, 
and very few, if any, of his melodies seem to 
come straight from the ring of words as Purcell’s 
do. Generally the melody is bom as something 
independent, to which the words are subse- 
quently fixed. The result is a certain gaucherie 
in the vocal writing. The brilliant qualities of 
‘ Caractacus * as they appeared at Leeds con- 


solidated Elgar’s position among his contem- 
poraries. It was performed there on Oct. 6, 
1898, with the following singers in the principal 
parts : 

Soprano — Medora Henson (Eigen). 

Tenor — Edward Lloyd (Orbin). 

Bass — Andrew Black (Caractacus). 

Baritones — Jolm Browning and Charles Knowles. 

In the following year (1899) two works made 
very essential additions both to the actual value 
of his output and to the growth of his reputa- 
tion. These were the ‘ Variations on an original 
theme for Orchestra,* called ‘ Enigma,’ first 
played under Hans Richter at St. James’s Hall, 
June 19, 1899, and a cycle of five songs for 
contralto voice with orchestral accompaniment, 
called ‘ Sea Pictures,’ which Mme. Clara Butt 
sang at the Norwich Festival. Each one of the 
‘ Enigma * variations was dedicated to a per- 
sonal friend, generally indicated by initials or 
some other device, and Elgar claimed that in 
writing them he had, as it were, ‘ looked at the 
theme through the personality * ^ of that friend. 
He also explained the use of the title ‘ Enigma * 
by stating that the theme itself has for counter- 
part another theme which, however, is not heard. 
But the success of the work as a series of de- 
liciously contrasted mood pictures and a master- 
piece of orchestral device was not at all de])end« 
ent on the intriguing questions which such 
suggestions raise. Indeed the audiences who 
still listen with delight to these variations have 
now almost forgotten to ask to whom they refer, 
and they have quite given up the hope of dis- 
covering the enigma theme, just as they no 
longer puzzle over the Sphinxes of Schumann’s 
‘ Camaval.* 

The * Sea Pictures ’ contain : No. 1, ‘ Sea 
Slumber Song,’ words by Roden Noel ; No. 
2, ‘ In Haven (Capri),’ by C. Alice Elgar, the 
composer’s wife, whose initials also stand at 
the head of the first ‘ Enigma ’ variation ; No. 3, 

‘ Sabbath Morning at Sea ’ (Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning) ; No. 4, ‘ Where (jorals lie * (Richard 
Garnett) ; No. 5, * The Swimmer * (Adam Lind- 
say Gordon). Though Elgar’s settings of the 
poems will not always bear the closest scrutiny, 
for the reason hinted at above in the comparison 
with Purcell, the beauty of the musical ideas 
and of their orchestral handling leaves little 
desire to subject them to that sort of criticism.® 
The fact is that though Elgar may not always 
be guided by the poetic rhythm or even by the 
plain sense of the words he chooses, he so far 
comes under their spell as to produce music 
completely sympathetic to their mood. 

The Oratorios. — The year 1900 saw the 
birth of the work most widely acclaimed as 
Elgar’s masterpiece, his setting of the greater 
part of Cardinal Newman’s poem, ‘ The Dream 
of Gerontius,* for solo voices, chorus and 

1 jfi«. r.. i»oo. 

2 Ernest Nevman has done It trenobantly In hi* book, JSlgar 
< Jftwto «f th» MaUtrt series), chap. It. 
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orchestra. It was produced at tho Birming- 
ham Festival on Oct. 3, 1900, and conducted by 
Richter. Tho solo singers were : 

Mezzo-Sop. — Marie Brema (Angel). 

Tenor — Edward Lloyd ((lerontius). 

Baritone — H. Plunket Greeno (Priest and Angel of 
the Agony). 

At its first appearance * Gerontius ’ seemed to 
miss fire. Probably Richter, in spite of his great 
Wagnerian experience, understood this subtle 
combination of voices and orchestra less 
thoroughly than he had grasped the orchestral 
style of tho * Enigma ’ variations ; certainly the 
Birmingham choir was puzzled by its startlingly 
new choral idiom. A portion of the audience 
was too much repelled by the theology of tho 
poem to appreciate the truthfulness with which 
tho musician had entered into its psy(;hoIogy. 
One musician discovered that it ‘ stinks of in- 
cense,’ and seemed to suppose the aphorism to 
be a complete condemnation, instead of being, 
as in fact it was, a tribute, though a superficial 
one, to the sympathy existing between poet and 
composer. That sympathy is the first quality 
of the musical setting of ‘ The Dream of 
Gerontius.’ Had the Birmingham Festival Com- 
mittee never commissioned a work from Elgar, 
it must have been written, and would have ap- 
peared sometime in exactly the same form. It 
was not in any way conditioned by the circum- 
stances of production, as all the earlier choral 
works had been. Elgar had pondered the poem 
for ten years or so, and it had appealed to all 
that was both visionary and human in his 
nature. Tho result was one of those works of 
absolutely spontaneous feeling which are rare in 
the history of even the greatest artists. Criti- 
cism can put its finger on the weak spots as easily 
here as in the case of ‘ Caractacus,’ but they 
matter less ; they vanish out of sight or hearing 
as the listener becomes absorbed in the poignant 
struggle between life and death and the vision 
of judgment and eternity which the music un- 
folds. 

The comparative failure of tho Birmingham 
production was bound to bo reversed by tho 
verdict of time. It was partly through the ex- 
ertions of Elgar’s friend, A. J. Jaeger, a German 
in the employment of the firm of Novello & Co., 
that ‘ Der Traum von Gerontius ’ (translation 
by Julius Buths) was accepted for performance 
at the Lower Rhine Festival and given at Diissel- 
dorf on May 19, 1902, under the direction of 
Julius Buths. In this performance the follow- 
ing were the solo singers : 

Mezzo-Sop. — Muriel Foster (Angel). 

Tenor — Ludwig Wullncr. 

Bass — Johannes Messchaert. 

The acclamations with which it was greeted 
were underlined by a public speech in which 
Richard Strauss conveyed to tho composer the 
compliments of the continental connoisseurs. 
The second English performance then followed 
at the Worcester Festival in the same year 


( 1902), when tho composer conducted and John 
Coates sang the name-part for the first time. A 
further performance was given the same autumn 
at Sheffield, and thenceforward it went the round 
of the provincial festivals. The London Choral 
Society was formed for the purpose of intro- 
ducing it to London (1903), though it was first 
actually given there privately in the newly- built 
Roman (’atholic Cathedral of Westminster on 
June 7, 1903. In America it was first given by 
the Apollo Club of Chicago (q.v.), then at the 
Cincinnati {q.o.) Festival of 1904, and its suc- 
cess there paved the way for Elgar’s personal 
visits to the United States a little later. 

Before ‘ Gerontius ’ was launched on its 
career Elgar was pondering a still more 
ambitious scheme, a sequence of oratorios 
dealing with the calling and training of tho 
Apostles and their mission to the world in 
founding the Christian church. The first part 
of this project was fulfilled in time for the next 
Birmingham Festival, and was given there 
under Richter’s direction on Oct. 14, 1903, as 
‘ The Apostles, Parts I. and II.’ The solo 
singers were : 

Sopnmo — Albani (Mary). 

Mezzo-Sop. — Muriel Foster (Mary Magdalene). 

Tenor — John Coates (John). 

Baritone — Ffr.ingcoii-Bavies ( J esus). 

„ Kennerley-Bumford (Peter). 

Bass — Andrew Black (Judas). 

It was first given abroad at the Lower Rhine 
Festival held at Cologne, 1904, but its appeal 
to the German audience was less powerful 
than that of ‘ Gerontius ’ had been. The words 
‘ Parts 1. and II.’ were omitted from later 
editions of ‘ Tho Apostles,’ since the next 
section to appear (Birmingham Festival, Oct. 3, 
1906) was called ‘ The Kingdom.* The first 
solo singers in it were : 

Soprano — Agnes Nicholis (Mary). 

Mezzo-Sop. — Muriel Foster (Mary Magdalene). 

Tenor’—Jolin (’oates (John). 

Baritone — William Higley (Peter). 

Another section yef remaincjd for the com- 
pletion of the trilogy, but after twenty years 
from the production of ‘ The Kingdom ’ this has 
not appeared, though it is lielieved that the 
composer, whose thoughts in the interval have 
been turned in widely difierent directions from 
oratorio, has proceeded some way towards its 
composition. Nevertheless the original plan 
is important in any discussion of ‘ The 
Apostles ’ and ‘ The Kingdom,’ since it is 
evident, both from the choice of words and the 
structure of tho music, that both were planned 
to lead to a larger fulfilment. 

The words of both are taken from the Holy 
Scriptures, and texts, narrative, prophetic and 
descriptive, are woven together to illustrate 
the point of view from which Elgar approaches 
his subject. What is didactic ^ in that point 
of view is so suffused by tho composer’s 

1 didaoflR side of the libretti Is fully expounded in Onnoa 
Gorton's /lOsrprslaflon. (Bee bibliomphy.) 
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mystical insight and reverent imagination, as 
well as human sympathy in such episodes as 
the penitence of Mary Magdalen and the 
remorse of Judas, that it is not on the whole 
oppressive. The hearer may oven forget it 
just as he can forget the theological premises 
jfrom which the psychology of ‘ Gorontius * is 
developed. The narrative of ‘ The Apostles ’ 
covers broadly the story of the Gospels from 
the beginning of tlie ministry of Christ to the 
Death, Resurrection and Ascension. ‘ The 
Kingdom * takes its story from the early 
chapters of ‘ The Acts of the Apostles,’ includ- 
ing the miracles of healing, the gift of the 
Spirit at Pentecost, the first persecution and 
the consolidation of the infant church by 
sacramental worship in the upper chamber. 
But throughout, incident, whether described 
or referred to allusively, is treated rather as 
matter for reflection than as an affair of 
intrinsic interest. Thus the attitude towards 
the subject-matter is nearer to Bach’s in the 
‘ Passions ’ than to Handel’s in the majority 
of the oratorios. Musically those works may 
bo described as oratorio reviewed in the light 
of the Wagnerian music -drama. Tho inter- 
weaving of innumerable representative themes 
is the chief principle of cohesion. Some of 
them are of very great beauty, and the 
majority stamp themselves on tho mind as 
belonging by right to tho ideas associated with 
them. The attendant weakness of treating 
these themes in catalogue fashion appears 
acutely at times, for example in tho orchestral 
opening of Part II. of ‘ Tho Apostles,’ and also 
in setting certain words such as ‘ Judas who was 
guide to them that took Jesus ’ (‘The Kingdom,* 
p. 33). Elgar’s old difficulty of summing up 
in a developed movement is seen in tho chorus 
‘ Turn you to the stronghold,* which ends 
Part I. of ‘ The Apostles.’ Again the setting 
of ‘ Our Father,’ which leads to the finale of 
‘ The Kingdom,’ opens with a version of a 
theme from ‘ Gerontius,* which has lost all its 
mystery in the process of its attachment to 
words sung by the full choir. On the other 
hand tho finale of ‘ The Apostles ’ may be 
pointed to as the greatest of Elgar’s ensemble 
movements, both for its purely musical 
qualities and for its visionary aspect in tho 
picture it presents of the Ascended Lord 
received by the hierarchy of Heaven, It is 
impossible to miss a certain growth of style 
between the two works in the musical handling, 
‘ The Kingdom ’ is on the whole broader in 
melodic outline, more diatonic in harmony, less 
introspective but more daring. This change 
is partly conditioned by the subject-matter, 
but it is also indicative of the composer’s per- 
sonal growth towards the symphonic period 
of his career which followed the oratorios. 

Before discussing that period it is necessary 
to refer to certain minor works contemporary 


with the oratorios (1900-06), which were land- 
marks in Elgar’s career. Such are tho * Pomp 
and Circumstance * marches (op. 39), the 
concert overture ‘ Cockaigne — In London 
Town * (op. 40), the ‘ Coronation Ode * (op. 44), 
the Introduction and Allegro for Strings (op. 
45), and the concert overture ‘ In the South 
(Alassio) ’ (op. 50). Of the six military 
marches for orchestra called ‘ Pomp and 
Cir<;umstancc,’ only four have appeared, and 
one is famous. That is No. 1 in D, first played 
with its companion No. 2 in A minor by the 
Liverpool Orchestral Society on Oct. 19, 1901. 
It has as its trio the broadly swinging melody 
subsequently known as ‘ Land of Hope and 
Glory.* This pair of marches was first heard 
ill London at a Queen’s Hall Promenade 
C’oncert of the same year (Oct. 22), No. 3 in 
C minor did not appear until 1905, and No. 4 
in G, having something of the characteristic 
qualities of No. 1, was produced at a Prome- 
nade Concert on Aug. 24, 1907 . All illustrate 
that strain of romantic militarism found in the 
earlier cantatas, the love of that proud 
pageantry of war which belongs essentially to 
times of peace. The same thing permeates the 
brilliant ‘ Cockaigne ’ overture, first heard at 
a concert of tho Philharmonic Society (Queen’s 
Kail, Juno 20, 1901), in which London, as 
represented by its parks and open spaces, the 
bands marching from Knightsbridge to 
Buckingham Palace, Westminster, with its 
dignified associations of Church and State, is 
mirrored in glowing orchestral colours. 

The invitation to compose tho official Ode 
to be sung at the gala performance at the 
Royal Opera, Co vent Garden, in honour of the 
coronation of King Edward VII., was tanta- 
mount to the acknowledgment of Elgar as the 
musical laureate of the Edwardian era. He 
was knighted on the occasion of the coronation. 
The performance, planned for Juno 30, 1902, 
was postponed owing to the King’s illness, and 
tho Ode was never given its official production. 
The composer conducU^d its first performance 
at the Slieflicld Festival in tho autumn, and 
its first hearing in London at Queen’s Hall on 
Oct. 26. Tho words of the Ode, UTitten by 
A. C. Benson, were skilfully planned to give 
Elgar opportunities in directions in which ho 
was known to excel, and the quality of the 
verso was superior to that of the earlier 
patriotic libretti which Elgar had chosen for 
himself. He made tho most of his opportunity, 
producing a work generally imposing and 
occasionally distinguished, and gaining a 
world-wide celebrity for the tune from the first 
‘ Pomp and Circumstance ’ march by allying 
it with the words ‘ Land of Hope and Glory.’ 

Of greater musical importance than any of 
these are the Introduction and Allegro for 
Strings (1905), in wdiich quartet and orcheetra 
are combined and contrasted rather in the 
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manner of the old Concerto Grosso, and the 
concert overture ‘ In the South (Alassio),* 
which was, as its name implies, the outcome 
of a visit to the Italian Riviera. The dedica- 
tion of the former ‘ to Professor S. S, Sanford 
of Yale University ’ recalls the fact that this 
was the year of Elgar’s first visit to the United 
States, when, on June 2.S, he was made a Doctor 
of Music of Yale University. He had received 
a similar degree from Cambridge (England) on 
Nov. 22, lOCK), the year of ‘ Gerontius,’ and from 
Oxford on Feb. 6, 1905. The overture ‘ In the 
South,* in spite of its later opus number, marks 
an earlier event. It was the new work of the 
three days’ * Elgar Festival * given in Covent 
Garden Opera House (Mar. 14, 16, 16, 1904), 
when ‘ Gerontius,’ * The Apostles * and a 
miscellaneous selection were heard. But the 
historical value of both these works, apart 
from their intrinsic beauties, is that both are 
essays in pure instrumental design leading up 
to the symphony so long projected and so long 
postponed. 

Symphonic Works. — More than two years 
passed between the composition of ‘ The 
Kingdom’ (1905-06) and the production of 
Elgar’s next work of first-rate importance, the 
Symphony No. 1 in A flat (op. 56), produced by 
Richter at a Halle Concert in the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on Dec. 3, 1908. It is 
dedicated * to Hans Richter, true artist and 
true friend.’ The time coincides with the one 
period in which he undertook academic work 
by accepting the Chair of music created for 
him at Birmingham University (1906-08). Un- 
Buited as he was by temperament to such work, 
it was not probably responsible for the apparent 
lull in his productivity. These were years in 
which his visits to America and elsewhere made 
heavy calls on his time, but they were also 
years in which his mind was maturing in purely 
musical thought. The symphony given at 
Manchester and repeated in London by Richter 
and the London Symphony Orchestra four days 
later (Dec. 7) was the first result of this process. 
It was realised at once to be a work of sustained 
power. A theme of noble simplicity, pro- 
pounded in the barest outline, appears first to 
bw‘ introductory, and the bulk of the first 
allegro in a different key is based on a number 
of ideas, exuberant, agitated and impulsive, 
which contrast strongly with its classic calm. 
But this initial theme gradually imposes its 
mood. It appears in the several movements in 
fragmentary allusions as well as in more com- 
plete statements, and at the end of the finale 
its apotheosis arrives in a grandiose version. 
The two middle movements, ‘ Allegro Molto ’ and 
* Adagio Cantabilo,’ are linked together by the 
fact that the theme of the latter is actually a 
rhythmic metamorphosis of that on which the 
mercurial scherzo is propelled forward. The 
symphony made an immediate and vivid im- 


pression, and was performed over 100 times in 
the first year of its existence. That sort of 
popularity could not last, and it was in fact 
succeeded by a period of quite unjustifiable 
I neglect. Its length may be said to account for 
that, only if it is admitted that length in music 
is not a question of actual time taken in per- 
formance. The symphony says the same thing 
too often, and not always with greater power in 
the course of its repetitions ; moreover a tend- 
ency, which Elgar shares with C6sar Franck, to 
write long movements in multiples of two-bar 
phrases brings rhythmic monotony. This is a 
more or less recurring structural defect, but one 
which is mitigated in the later symphonic works 
by the lighter handling of the thematic material. 

The symphony in A flat, however, is the 
majestic opening of the richest period in Elgar’s 
career, the period which contains the violin 
concerto (op. 61), the second symphony in E 
flat (op. 63), and the symphonic study for 
orchestra, ‘ Falstaff * (op. 68). The violin con- 
certo, first played by Fritz Kreisler under the 
composer’s direction at a concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society (Queen’s Hall, Nov. 10, 1910), 
is remarkable as the first work of the kind by 
an English composer which can be said to have 
taken root in the repertory of violin virtuosi. 
No doubt Elgar’s early training as a violinist 
stood him in good stead in tackling the technical 
problems of writing for the solo instrument, 
and the bravura passages are as successful as 
they are daring. But more personal qualities 
make the work live in the affections of listeners. 
There is the charm of a wayward sentiment in 
its something subtle and elusive which 

justifies the Spanish motto of its title-page — 

* Aqul eata enceiratla el alma de . . .* 

In a cadenza near the end, accompanied by 
thrummed chords on the strings, Elgar dwells 
on his themes as though he could not bear to 
say good-bye to them lest ho should lose the 
soul enshrined therein. 

The second symphony, produced at the 
London Musical Festival (May 24, 1911), the 
composer conducting the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra, is the strongest possible contrast to 
the first. It begins in a blaze of light and ends 
in the utmost quietude. In one of his Birming- 
ham lectures Elgar dwelt on this characteristic 
of Brahms’s third symphony (F major), and it 
is not impossible that this example may have 
influenced him in planning his own second. A 
comparison of the opening theme of his final© 
with that of Brahms’s indeed seems to suggest 
an unconscious influence. ' The score bears the 
following inscription ; 

Dedicated to the Memory of His Late Majesty 
King Edward VII. 

This Symphony, designed early in 1910 to be a loyal 
tribute, bears its present dedication with the gracious 
approval of His Majesty the King. March 16th, 1011. 

We may suppose that the noble funeral march 
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whioh forms the symphony’s second movement 
took shape after the death of King Edward 
(May 1910), Though the work aroused less 
excitement than its predecessor, its greater 
clarity and directness of expression are beyond 
question, and it may be taken to be the high- 
water mark of Elgar’s creative genius in instru- 
mental music. In ‘ Falstaff,’ produced under 
the composer’s direction at the Leeds Festival 
(Oct. 2, 1913), Elgar returned again to pro- 
gramme music in order to recreate in musical 
imagery his impressions of characters and 
incidents in Shakespeare {Henry IV, and 
Henry V,), It is a big and virile work, but 
while immensely more accomplished than his 
early essays in the pictorial use of the orchestra, 
it seems in its mental attitude to be rather a 
throw-back towards the romanticism of younger 
years. It is worth noting here that Elgar broke 
through his usual rule of silence as to the 
intentions of his work, and wrote programme 
notes 1 to explain the scenario of his ‘ Falstaff * 
whioh from their numerous allusions show that 
the symphonic study had been the outcome of 
an extensive literary study of Shakespearian 
criticism. 

This pre-eminently instrumental period con- 
tains a few vocal works which must be men- 
tioned. Opus 45 is a set of five partsongs 
(words translated from the Greek Anthology 
by various writers) for male voices which have 
been widely used as test pieces at competitive 
festivals. Among numerous other partsongs 
one for mixed choir (0 voices), ‘ Go, Song of 
Mine * (op. 67), produced at the Hereford 
Festival 1 909, is a thoughtful piece of a cappella 
writing. An ode for cont ralto solo, chorus and 
orchestra, ‘ The Music Makers ’ (op. 69). was 
first given at the Birmingham Festival (Oct. 1, 
1912), Muriel Foster singing the solo part and 
the composer conducting. The poem is by 
Arthur O’Shaughnessy. Though it has had a 
certain popularity with choral societies since, 
it is on the whole unworthy of Elgar’s genius. 
The vague sentiment of the poem appealed to 
his weaker side, and he allowed himself to 
underhno its wording with quotations from his 
greater works such as the Enigma Variations, 
the * Sea Pictures,’ ‘ Gerontius ’ and the sym- 
phonies. For the Coronation Service of King 
George V. (1911) Elgar had composed an 
Offertorium and a Coronation March (opp. 64, 
65), and on this occasion the signal honour of 
the Order of Merit was bestowed on him. In 
the following year an Imperial Masque in two 
tableaux, ‘ The Crown of India * (op. 66), was 
composed to celebrate the visit of the King- 
Emperor to India, and was produced on the 
stage of the London Coliseum (Mar. 11, 1912), 
the composer conducting. Such piices d*occa- 
sion are rather distressingly prominent in 
Elgar’s career at this period. 

1 Mui. r.,8ept. 1918. 


Music OF THE Wab. — T he war of 1914, which 
stopped all musical festivals in England im- 
mediately, and checked all musical under- 
takings on a large scale, turned Elgar’s energies 
in fresh directions. It produced from him 
several short but highly significant composi- 
tions. First and foremost among them came 
‘ Carillon ’ (op. 75), a setting of orchestral music 
to the recitation of a poem in French by l^rnile 
Cammaerts, which Madame Tita Brand Cam- 
maerts produced at Queen’s Hall, Dec. 7, 1914. 
Poem and music together reflected the shock 
of horror wnth which the invasion of Belgium 
was received in this country, and the almost 
delirious determination to quell the invader 
which came as the^ inevitable reaction from 
that shock. At the time Elgar’s music was a 
trumpet-call ringing through England. It has 
none of the unreal bombast of a peace-time 
patriotism. The persistent clangour of a four- 
note ostinato in the orchestra pictures the peal 
of bells from innumerable English steeples 
rather than the authentic Belgian carillon, and 
intensifies the white-hot fervour of the com- 
poser’s inspiration. Neither the symphonic 
prelude ‘ Polonia ’ (op. 76), produced at Queen V 
Hall at a concert in aid of the Polish Relief 
Fund (July 6, 1915), nor a second essay in 
recitation with music, ‘ Lo Drapeau beige ’ 
(op. 79), hit their mark with the sureness of 
‘ Carillon,’ but a setting of three short poems 
by Laurence Binyon, grouped together under 
the title of ‘ The Spirit of England,* has out- 
lived the war. Composed in 1915, the second 
and third parts, ‘ To Women ’ and ‘ For the 
Fallen,’ were first heard in London at a series 
of concerts organised by Mme. Clara Butt in aid 
of the Red Cross (Queen’s Hall, May 8-13, 1916), 
when ‘ The Dream of Gerontius ’ was per- 
formed daily throughout the week. ‘ The Fourth 
of August,’ now the first part, was added for 
the first complete performance given by the 
Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall, Nov. 
24, 1917. A set of songs, ‘ Fringes of the Fleet,’ 
had considerable popularity during the war 
when they were brought out in a semi-dramatic 
setting at the Coliseum Theatre, June 1917. 
Two essays in the direction of stage music must 
be named here. ‘ Une Voix dans le desert,’ 
produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre by Sir 
Thomas Beecham (Jan. 29, 1916). is a war piece 
consisting mainly of recitation to music ; the 
fantasy, ‘ The Starlight Express ’ (Kingsway 
Theatre, 1916), consists of delicate incidental 
music to Algernon Blackwood’s Christmas play 
of that name. 

Chamber Music. — ^The removal of the war- 
cloud brought a second though short-lived 
period of pure instrumental music from Elgar. 
It contained four works ; a sonata in E minor 
for violin and piano (op. 82), a string quartet 
in the same key (op. 83), a quintet for piano and 
strings in A minor (op. 84), and the violoncello 
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concerto (op. 86). All were produced within 
the year 1919, but there seems to be internal 
evidence that some of the music, at any rate 
of the violin sonata, dates from an earlier time. 
Elgar had composed chamber music in his 
boyhood, but he had produced no important 
work of this class in his maturity. His decisive 
turning to it seems to indicate that the discip- 
line of these years had caused him to shed some 
of that love of opulence in means of effect 
which had been a salient characteristic of his 
music. All three chamber works bear date 
‘ Brinkwells, 1918 * and were brought before the 
public as follows : the violin sonata, first 
played at the meeting of the British Music 
Society’s London centre (Mar. 13, 1919) by 
W. H. Reed and Anthony Bernard, then at a 
public concert (Mar. 21) by W. H. Reed and 
Landon Ronald ; the string quartet and the 
quintet, played privately at the house of Mr. 
Leo Schuster (May 3), were given at a public 
concert in Wigmore Hall on May 21. The 
string players on this occasion were Albert 
Sammons, W. H. Reed, Raymond Jeremy 
and Felix Salmond. William Murdoch was the 
pianist in the quintet. In neither sonata nor 
quintet does Elgar write for the piano with the 
mastery of technique which he possesses where 
other instruments are concerned ; nevertheless 
the quintet is among his finest works. The 
sonata and quartet are full of the peculiar 
charm of his slighter thoughts, but the quintet 
possesses that largeness of purpose and strength 
of design wliich belongs to the symphonies. 

The new-found economy of means is carried 
into the concierto for violoncello and orchestra 
first played by Felix Salmond wdth the London 
Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall under the 
composer’s direction on Oct. 27, 1919. An 
unsatisfactory orchestral performance pre- 
vented the concerto from making the fullest 
impression at its first hearing. Moreover, an 
audience who came with memories of the 
luscious profusion of the violin concerto was 
disappointed to find a work of four short 
movements in which a few leading themes 
were treated with' almost severe conciseness. 
But this quality of conciseness is its strength. 
In the concerto the composer has said all that 
ho wanted to say, and a wealth of varied e^tpres- 
sion is contained within its simple outline. 

Though Elgar has produced few compositions 
since the death of Lady Elgar in 1920, ho has 
contributed to the literature of the orchestra 
transcriptions of Bach’s organ Fantasia and 
Fugue in C minor and an overture of Handel. 

When the fugue was first produced bv 
Eugene Goossens and his orchestra (Oct, 27, 
1921) very diverse opinions were expressed os 
to the appositeness of Elgar’s instnimentation 
to the style of Bach’s fugue, but of its brilliance 
as a piece of orchestral virtuosity there could be 
no question. The fantasia, treated in a more 


restrained style, appeared later (Gloucester, 
1922). The transcript of Handel’s Overture in 
D minor was first given at the Worcester Festi- 
val, 1923. In 1924, on the death of Sir Walter 
Parratt, Elgar accepted the appointment of 
Master of the King’s Musick. The duties m% 
volved therein are purely advisory. Here the 
chronicle breaks off, but it is not completed, 
Elgar’s works hold the attention of his country- 
men more decisively than do those of any other 
native composer. No English festival is com- 
plete without him ; every choral society and 
orchestra, from the smallest to the greatest, 
gives his music a largo place in its repertory ; 
and it will be no surprise if further works should 
come from his pen bearing the stamp of that 
personality which is so recognisable that from 
his name the adjective ‘ Elgarian ’ has been 
coined, yet so elusive that the adjective has 
been necessary in default of any adequate 
description. 

LIST OP WORKS 

1. Romance, vlti. nud orch. 

1«. Suite No. 1, ‘ The Wand of Youth ’ (produced 1907). 

16. Suite No. ‘2, * The Wand of Youth * (produced 1908). 

2. Three Motets (one publlnhed. ' Ave Verum '). 

3 Allegretto, vln. and PF. 

4. Three pjccca, vln. and PF. 

6. Two SongH. 

6. Wind Ouintft (MS.). 

7. ‘ Sevillana,’ orch. 

8. String Quartet (MS.). 

9. Sonata, vln. and PP. (MS.), 

10. Thiee I’leccR. tor orch. ('Mazurka,' ‘S^ri'^nadc Mauresque* and 

‘ContraBta,'— the (Javotte, 1700 * 1900), 

11. ‘SuTBum t’orda,’ tor Ktringa, braan and organ. 

1*2. * Halutd amour,' vln. and PP. (alao in innumerable arrangementa) 

13. Two Pieces, vln and PF. 

14. Organ Volxmtanes (easy). 

15. Two Pieces (' ( hanson <le Nult and ‘ Chanson de Matin '), for vlni 

and PF., snitHequenlly scored for small orch. 

16. Three Songn. 

J7. * La tapricieuse, morl'e^ll de genre ’ for vln. 

18. Two Partsongs, 1. ' 0 Happy Kyea.' 2. ' Love.’ 

10. ‘ P’roisaart,’ concert-overture. 

20. Serenade for htringed oich, 

21 Minuet for PF. 

22. Mix easy Exercises for vln. and PF. 

23. Spanish Serenade, chf^nia and or<‘h. 

24. Five ‘Etudes caractdrlstlques,' vln. 

25. The ‘ Black Knight.’ cantata. 

26. Two three-part Songs, female choir, with vln. obbligato. 

Orchestrated in 1904. 

27. ’ Scenes from tlie Bavarian Highlands,' for choir and orch. 

28. Organ Sonata in U. 

29. ‘The Light of Life (Lux Christl),’ oratorio. 

30. * Scenes from the Saga of King Olal,’ soli, choir and orch. 

31. Two Songs. 

3'2. liur>eiiHl March (Diamond Jubilee, 1897). 

33. ‘The Banner of St. Oeorge,’ cantata. 

34 Te Demu and Benedlctus, in F. (Hereford, 1897). 

35. ‘ Curactacus,’ cantata. 

36. Variations, * Enigma,’ foj orch. 

37. ‘ Sea Pictures,’ contralto solo and orch. 

38. 'The Dream of Uerontlus.' oratorio. 

39. Six Military Marches, ’ Pomp and Circumstance. 

40. ‘Cockaigne (In Loudon Town),’ concert-overture. 

41. Two Songs. 

42. Incidental Music and Funeral March for * flranla and Diannid 

(by Ueorge Moore and W. B. Yeats). 

43. ‘ Dream Children,’ two pieces for small orch. 

44. Coronation Ode, 1902. 

46. Five Partsongs for male voices, from the Greek Anthoipgy. 

46. 

47. Introduction and Allegro of strings, quartet anu orch. 

48 Song. ‘ Pleading,' with orch. 

49. Oratorio, ‘ The Apostles.* 

60 Overture, ‘ Tn the South, ’ for orch. 

61. Oratorio, * The Kingdom.’ 

52. * A (.‘hristmas Greeting,’ 2 soprani, strings, PF. 

63. Four Partsongs, m’xed voices. 

64. Partaong, * Reveille,’ male voices. 

65. Pvmphony No. 1 in A flat. 

66. Partaong, * Angelns.’ 

67. Partaong, ' Go. Song of Mine.’ 

58. Klegv, for strings. 

69. Six Songs, with orch. 

60. Two Folk-songs (Eastern Europe), voice and oren. 

61. Conoertt) in B Minor, vln. and orch. 

62. Romance, bassoon and orch. 

63. Svmphony No. 2 in E flat. 

64. Oflfertorlum. ’ O Hearken Thou ’ (Coronation, 1911). 

66. Ckjrooatloii March, for orch. 

06. * The Crown of India,' masque in 2 tableaux. 

' 67. Psalm XLVIII., bass solo, oh. and org. 
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68. Byaphoidc study, * Fsbtafl,' orch. 

60. Ode, * The Music Makers,* contralto solo, ch. and oroh. 

70. * Sospirl,’ strings. 

71. Two Partsougs. 1. * The Shower.’ 2. ' The Foanialn.' 

72. Partsong, ’ Death on the Hills.’ 

7.1. Two Partsongs. 1. * Lotte’s Tempest.* 2. Serenade. 

74. Psalm XXiX., ch. and org. or urch. 

7a. ' Carillon,’ recitation w th orch. 

76. Symphonic prelude, * Polonla.’ 

77. ‘ Une Volx dans le d4«crt,’ reclt. with orch. 

78. Incidental music, ‘ The Starlight Kxpress.’ 

79. ‘ Drapeau Beige.’ reoit. with music. 

80 ‘ The Spirit of l£iigland,* sop. solw. ch. and oroh. 

81. Ballet. * The Pan ^ ((’helsea Palace, 1017). 

82. Sonata in B Minor, vln. and PP. 

8.1. String Quartet in K Minor. 

81. Quintet In A Minor. PF, and strings. 

85. (^.oncerto in E Minor, v ’cello and orch. 

WORKS WITHOUT OPUS NUMBERS 
' Serenade lyrlque,’ for orch. (early). 

* Carissima.’ for orch. 

' RoaeraAry,’ for orch. 

March for orch. (Wembley Exhlliltion. 1924). 

Pour Songs, with orch., * Fiinges of the Pleet.' 

Various Songs, Partsongs. Anthems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

R. J. BnoKLKY : Sir Edward Elgar (Living Mastert of Mtule), 
1004. (Useful early bioOTaphy.) 

Ebkkst Nbwhan : Elgar (Mtute of the Matlert), 1006. (Short 
hut valuable criticism of works up to Opus .10.) 

). P. PoRTK : Sir Edward Elgar, 1021. (Deserves mention only 
for the completeness of its ('atalugiie of Works.) 

E. Wauckb: Uittory of Englirh Mutir. ((.'ontalns In a few pages 
a summary of Elgar's position among his contemporaries.) 

0. BsHNABn SoAW : Sir Edward Elgar, initial article in M. and 
L„ vol. 1. No, 1. (Interesting rather as the view of G. B. S. than 
M Information about Elgnr.) 

D. G. Mason : Contemporary Composers, (('ontalns a study of the 
symphonies.) 

Ubcii. Ukay : Contemporary Music, 1024. (Contains a study of 
Elgar’s musical personalitv.) 

Analytical notes and descriptions of individual w.irks, with 
^uotatiotis in miis(c type, have appeared partly in the Mus. T., 
nartly in pamphlet form, thus : 

JosKpH Bbnkktt : ’ King Olaf.’ 

Hbrbkrt Thompson ‘ t'aractacus.' 

4. J. Jabokh: The Dream of Gerontlus ; The Apostles; The 
Kingdom ; Overture. * In the Houth (Alossio).’ 

H. 0. ('OU.BS : Hymphony No. 1 (Mus. T., Deo. 1908) ; Quintet 
for PK. and strings (Mus. T„ Nov. I'»19) ; Violoncello (’oncerto 
(Mm. T., Peh. 1020). 

Ernrht Nbwman : Violin Concerto (Jfu». T., Oct 1910) ; Second 
Symphony (ilfi«. T., May 1911); The Spirit of England 
(Mus. T., May 1916). 

Tna Compohbr! ' PalstafI ’ (Mus. T., Sept, 1913). 

Ubv. Canon Gorton : Interpretation of ttie Librettos of the 
Oratorios : 1. The Dream of Geroutius ; 2. The Apostles ; 
3. The Klugdiim. 

ELI, oratorio in 2 parts ; words by Bartholo- 
mew, music by Costa ; produced Birmingham 
Festival, Aug. 29, 1855. 

ELIJAH (German, Elias), Mendelssohn’s 

* oratorio on words from the Old Testament.’ 
Produced Birmingham Festival, Aug. 26, 1846 ; 
in the revised version. Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Exeter Hall, Apr. 16, 1847 ; in Germany, 
Hamburg, Oct. 7, 1847. A stage version was 
produced by the Moody -Manners Opera Co., 
Kelly’s Theatre, Liverpool, Feb. 1912. 

ELISA, OU LE VOYAGE AU MONT BER- 
NARD, opera in 2 acts ; words by Saint-Cyr, 
music by Cherubini ; produced Theatre Fey- 
deau, Dec. 13, 1794. 

ELISIR D’ AMORE, L’, opera buffa in 2 
acts ; libretto by Romani, music by Donizetti. 
Produced Milan in 1832 ; Lyceum, London, 
Dec. 10, 1836 ; in English as ‘ The Love Spell,’ 
Drury Lane, June 24, 1839 ; New York, 
Academy of Music, 1883. Auber’s ‘ Le Philtre,’ 
q.v.^ has the same subject. 

ELLA, John (h, Thirsk, Dec. 19, 1802; 
d, London, Oct. 2, 1888), became a well-known 
writer on music. 

His musical career was begun as a violinist. 
In 1822 he became a member of the orchestra 
of the King’s Theatre, and subsequently of the 
orchestras of the Conoerts of Antient Music, 


Philharmonic, etc., retiring finally in 1848. In 
1819 he received lessons in violin-playing from 
M. F6my, in 1826 he was a pupil of Attwood in 
harmony, and finally completed his education 
in counterpoint, instrumentation and composi- 
tion, under Fetis at Paris, in 1827. In 1845 he 
established, under the name of The Musical 
Union, a series of morning concerts of instru- 
mental chamber music at which the best class- 
ical works were given by the best artists, native 
and foreign. He directed the Musical Union 
uninterruptedly for thirty-five years ; the con- 
certs came to an end in 1880. In 1850 he 
established a similar series of concerts under the 
name of Musical Winter Evenings, which were 
given annually under his direction until 1859, 
after which they were discontinued. At both 
these concerts he introduced ‘ analytical pro- 
grammes * wholly written by himself. (See 
Analytical Notes.) Ho contributed many 
notices of music and musicians to the Morning 
Post (of which paper he was musical critic for 
twenty years), Musical World and Athenccum, 
In 1855 he was appointed lecturer on music at 
the London Institution. He also published a 
Personal Memoir of Meyerbeer, with an analysis 
of ‘ Los Huguenots,’ and Musical Sketches 
Abroad and at Home (1869), mostly reprinted 
from his Musical Union programmes. 

w. H. H. 

ELLERTON, John Lodge (6. Cheshire, Jan. 
11, 1801 ; d. London, Jan. 3, 1873), an amateur 
composer, a descendant from an ancient Irish 
family, and the son of Adam Lodge of Liver- 
pool. He assumed the name of Ellerton about 
1845. 

Being sent to Brasenose College, Oxford 
(where he graduated as M.A. in 1828), ho com- 
posed an English operetta and an Italian opera. 
On quitting the university he went to Rome, 
studied counterpoint for two years under Terri- 
ani, and composed seven operas. His English 
opera ‘ Domenica ’ was produced at Drury 
Lane in 1838. In 1836 and 1838 the Catch 
Club awarded him prizes for glees. His works 
comprise : 

Six autheuiH ; 6 moMea ; 17 inotetn ; ’ raradine Loat,’ oratorla 
publiahed 1857 ; * Iwtiiile,' ' Bernice in Annenla.' ‘ Annibale in 
Capua,' *11 Hacrilixlo ai Epitu,’ * Androniacca ’ *11 oaruovale di 
Venezia,’ and * II marito a vista,' Italian operas ; ' SalvaLjr Rosa,* 
* Lucinda,’ German operas ; * The Bridal of Trlermaln,’ another 
EoKliah opera ; 61 Rlees ; 66 sours; 10 vocal duets ; 6 symphonies; 
4 concert overtures ; 3 quintets ; 64 quartets and 3 trios lor striuRed 
Instruments ; aird 8 trios and 13 sonatas for various combinations of 
instnrments. ^ 

ELLICOTT, Rosalind Frances (6. Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 14, 1857 ; d. London, Apr. 5, 
1924), daughter of the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, entered the 
R.A.M. (1874), and studied for seven years 
under Thomas Wingham. Her song, ‘ To the 
Immortals,’ was sung at the Gloucester Festival 
of 1883, her ‘ Dramatic Overture ’ at the same 
festival, 1886, and a concert-overture at fit. 
James’s Hall in the same year. A cantata, 
‘ Elysium,* was brought out at the Gloucester 
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Festival of 1889 ; ‘ The Birth of Song ’ in 1892, 
and a fantasia for piano and orchestra in 1895. 
Another vocal work, ‘ Radiant Sister of the 
Dawn,’ was produced at the Cheltenham Festi- 
val in 1887, and a male- voice cantata, ‘ Henry 
of Navarre,’ at Oxford, 1894. A Festival over- 
ture was played at the Cheltenham Festival 
in 1893, and a quartet for piano and strings 
was played for the first time in London in May 
1900. {Brit. Mus. Biog.^ etc.) 

ELLIS (formerly Shari'e), Alexander John 
(6. Hoxton, June 14, 1814 ; d. Kensington, Oct. 
28, 1890), was educated at Shrewsbury, Eton 
and Cambridge ; Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1835 ; B.A. and 6th Wrangler 
1837 ; FiR.S. 1864 ; F.S.A. 1870 ; President 
of the Philological Society 1873-74, and again 
1880-81. 

Ellis turned his attention to Phonetics from 
1843 ; his chief work on Early English Pro^ 
nunciation, begun in 1865, was published in 
five parts, 1869-89. He studied music under 
Professor Donaldson of Edinburgh. After vainly 
endeavouring to get a satisfactory account of 
the musical scale and nature of chords from 
Chladni, Gottfried Weber, and other writers, 
he followed a suggestion of Professor Max 
Muller and began in 1863 to study Helmholtz’s 
Tonempfindungen, with sjiecial bearing on the 
physiology of vowels. In that work he found i 
the explanation of his musical difficulties, and 1 
became ultimately the English translator of the I 
third German ed. 1870, under the title of On the 
Sensations of Tone, as a Physiological Basis for 
the Theary of Music ( London, 1875). To Helm- 
holtz’s work, with the author’s consent, EULs 
added many explanatory notes and a new ap- 
pendix, in which were rearranged four papers 
published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. — On the Conditions, Extent and Realisa- 
tion of a Perfect Musical Scale on Instruments 
with Fixed Tones (read Jan. 21, 1864) ; On the 
Physical Constitution and Relations of Musical 
Chords, and On the Temperaments of Instruments 
with Fixed Tones (June 16, 1864) ; and On 
Muskal Duodenes, or the Theory of Constructing 
Instruments with Fixed Tones in Just or Practic- 
ally Just J ntonation (Nov. 19, 1874); also several 
new theories, tables, etc. The Proceedings of 
the Musical Association, 1876-77, pp. 1-32, con- 
tain a paper by him On the Sensitireness of the 
Ear to Pitch and Change of Pitch in Mvsir, being 
an exposition and rearrangement of t he interest- 
ing experiments of Professor Preyer of Jena ; 
and some original works. The Basis of Music, 
1877 ; Pronunciation for Singers (a primer), 
1877 : and Speech in Song, 1878. 

Ellis’s devotion to the scientific aspect of 
music led him into searching inquiries concern- 
ing the history of Musical Pitch, the varieties 
and uncertainty of which are so productive in 
the present day of disturbance of the musical 
ear and vexation to musical instrument-makers. 


The results of those inquiries were read before 
the Society of Arts, May 23, 1877, and Mar. 3, 
1880, and printed in their Journals, May 26, 
1877, Mar. 6, 1880, with subsequent appendix 
and corrections {ibid. Apr. 2, 1880 ; tJan. 7, 
1881) also reprinted by the author for private 
issue. Silver medals were awarded by the 
Society of Arts for eac;h paper : the second essay 
may be appropriately described as exhaustive, 
Ellis subsequently turned his attention to tho 
determination of extra - European musical 
scales. His method was by means of a scries of 
tuning-forks of accurately determined pitches, 
and with tho assistance of the present w'riter, 
to determine the pitch of the actual notes pro- 
duced on native instruments, and then to calcu- 
late the intervals between those notes in terms 
of hundredths of an equal semitone. The 
results ’ are given in his paper on Tonometrical 
Observations on some existing non-harmonic 
scales {Proceedings of Royal Society for Nov. 20, 
1884), and, more at length, in his paper On the 
Musical Scales of Various Nations, read before 
the RocieJy of Arts, Mar. 25, 1886, and printed 
with an Aj)pendix in their Journals for Mar. 
27 and Oct. 30, 1885. For this paper a silver 
medal was awarded. A full abstract of his 
History of Musical Pitch and Musical Scales is 
given in his Appendix to the second enlarged 
and corrected edition of his t ranslation of Helm- 
holtz (1885), which also contains his latest 
view^s upon most of the subjects *which form 
the scientific basis of music. 

He became a Follow of the Royal Society in 

1864, of the London Mathematical Society in 

1865, and of the Society of Antiquaries in 1870. 

He was twice president of the Philological 
Society, in 1872-74 and 1880-82. Ho received 
the degree of D.Sc. from the University of Cam- 
bridge in June 1 890. He was buried at Kensal 
Green Cemetery. His books, rich in marginal 
references, with his tuning-forks and measuring 
rods, are now (1924) at the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle Street, London. (See Pitch ; 
SciiEiBLER.) A. J. H. ; addns. e. j. h“. 

ELMAN, Mischa (6. Talnoi, Kiev, Russia, 
Jan. 21, 1891), violinist. He first studied tho 
violin in Odessa at the Royal Music School under 
Fiedelman, making his first appearance at a 
school concert in 1899, when he played Do 
B6riot’s seventh Concerto with orchestra. He 
was heard later by Professor Leopold Auer, 
who urged him to come to St. Petersburg, to 
study under him at the Conservatoire, which ho 
did in 1901, and (with Cesar Cui as harmony 
professor) made astonishing progress. He made 
his d^but in Berlin on Oct. 14, 1904 ; his success 
was immediate), and brought him engage- 
ments all over Germany. His introduction to 
the London public was in March of the follow- 

1 EUiB’H exhaustive experlmentA were made entirely bv calcula- 
tion, as he waa tone-deaf and unal./e to dlatinRuiah one tone or 
tune from another. Hipklne tested each experiment by ear. 

s. J. HB. 
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tog year at Queen's Hall, where he played with 
the London Symphony Orchestra under Charles 
Williams, and laid the foundation of the reputa- 
tion he enjoys of being in the first fiight of the 
world's violinists. In 1908 and again in 1909 
he was engaged for an American tour, since 
when he has played with success in every part 
of the world. His repertory includes all the 
great violin concertos and solos. The instru- 
ment he first played upon was a small Nicolas 
Amati ; at the present day he uses a fine 
Stradivari dated 1727. w. w. c. 

ELSBETH, Thomas (6. Neustadt, Fran- 
conia, 1599/1600), a composer who lived at 
Frankfurt a./O. ; was at Coburg in 1002 ; 
at Liegnitz, 1606-10 ; and at Jauer, Silesia, 
1616-24. In the dedication of the 150th Psalm 
(1616) he complains about his poverty. He 
was a composer of motets, and sacred and 
secular songs, which still await examination 
with regard to their artistic merit. Twelve 
\.»oks to Latin and German texts, as well as 
some single numbers, were published between 
1599 and 1624, while others, including a Mass, 
remained in MS. {Q.~L, ; Mendel), 

ELiSNER, Joseph Xavek (6. Grottkau, 
Silesia, Juno 29, 1769 ; d. Warsaw, Apr. 18, 
1854), composer, and first director of the Con- 
servatoire at Warsaw, was son of a carpenter 
who made harpsichords, harps and other 
musical instruments. 

Being intended for the profession of medicine, 
ho had no regular instruction in music beyond a 
few lessons in harmony from Forster, director 
of the theatre at Breslau, but early began to 
compose. A visit to Vienna enabled him 
greatly to improve himself by studying classi- 
cal scores, and by intercourse with the best 
musicians of his time. In 1791 he was ap- 
pointed first violin in the theatre at Briinn, and 
in the following year Kapellmeister at Lemberg, 
where he wrote 5 operas, 4 symphonies, quartets, 
sonatas, etc. In 1799 he was appointed con- 
ductor of the theatre at Warsaw, and here he 
established himself for life, composing 22 operas 
in the Polish language within the space of 
twenty years. During a visit to Paris some 
of his compositions were performed at the 
Tuileries. 

With the assistance of Countess Zamoiska 
he started in 1815 a society at Warsaw for the 
encouragement of music, which resulted in the 
Conservatoire founded in 1821, of which he 
became the first director and professor of com- 
position. This institution did good service 
before it was closed by the political troubles of 
1830. In 1834 it was revived, with Soliva as 
director. Eisner continued to compose, chiefly 
sacred music, tiU 1844, when he wrote his 
Stabat Mater, his right hand being paralysed. 
He is an interesting example of a successful 
somposer who learnt composition by composing. 
His works are legion — operas, ballets, melo- 


X6u 

dramas, cantatas, church music, symphonies 
and instrumental pieces of all sizes and kinds. 
His operas, immensely popular in Poland, are 
light, and in the now old-fashioned style of 
Paer and Mayer. He wrote two treatises on 
the fitness of the Polish language for music ; 
but his surest claim to remembrance is the fact 
that he was the master of Chopin. M. C. o. 

ELSON, Louis Charles {h, Boston, Mass., 
Apr. 17, 1848 ; d, there, h'eb. 14, 1920), an 
American critic and writer on music, who 
studied singing in Boston and theory in 
Leipzig. He served on the staffs of several 
Boston journals, joining that of the Boston 
Advertiser in 1888, on which he remained till his 
death. From 1882 he was head of the theory 
department of the New Englnnd Conservatory 
of Music. Elson was editor-in-chief of the 
University Bncyclopcedia of Music (1912) and 
of Alodern Alusic and Afusicians, and was on 
the editorial staff of Famous Composers and 
their Works. He was the author of about 
sixteen books, of which the most importai.. 
is A History of American Music (1904 ; second 
edition, 1915). r. a. 

ELSSLER, (1) Franziska (known as Fanny) 
(6. Gumpendorf, near Vienna, June 23, 1810; 
d, there, Nov. 27, 1884), celebrated dancer, was 
the youngest child of Johann Elsslcr, copyist 
and devoted servant of Haydn {q.v.). She was 
taught dancing by Herschett (Regli) or Ker- 
schett (Larousse), and made her debut at 6 or 
7 years of age in the children’s ballet at the 
Theatre ‘ an der Wien.’ 

In 1825 she appeared at the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre, having received further instruction 
from Auiner, the ballet master. In 1827 she 
and her elder sister Thereso (see below) were 
engaged at Naples, later Milan, etc. 

* Fanny really laid the foundation of her fame in 
1832 at Berlin as Zoloc in Auber's “ La Bayad^ire.” In 
the same year the Viennese admired her Fenella in 
“ La Muette de Portici,” ’ * 

On Mar. 9, 1833, the sisters made their debuts 
at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, in the ballet 
of ‘Faust’ (by Adolphe Adam), and danced two 
seasons there. From 1834-39 they danced at 
the opera, Paris, returning to London (1838-401, 
Fanny having become a very great favourite 
in both capitals by her pantomimic acting and 
her dancing the Cachuca and Krakoviak, erf 
which she was the original exponent in Paris. 

On Mar. 9, 1840, the sisters made their last 
appearance together in England and w'ent to 
America, w^here they remained over two years 
and were ‘ received with unwonted enthusi- 
asm.’ 2 In 1843 Fanny danced at Her Majesty’s 
and in 1847 at Co vent Garden, where on June 
26 she danced for the last time as Manon 
Lescaut. 

* She was the most intellectual dancer I have ever 
seen. Inferior to Taglioni in lightness, grace and 


1 Musical World, from the JVeue Freie JPrssss. 
S 2fow Jntemaiiomal JSneyclopsaiim, 
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sentiment : to Carlotta Orisi in the two latter qualities : 
and with less mere vigour than Cerito, she excelled 
them all in dramatic exi)re8sion, and . . . exhibited 
tragic powers of a very high order, while the strongV 
dramatic element was the cause of her preciseness in 
all national and characteristic dances. . . . This pre- 
dominance of the Intellectual element in her dancing 
may have been the result of original organisation or 
. . . owing to the mental training received from 
Frederic von Genz, the . . . diplomatist who educated 
her. . . . Mrs. Grote always maintained that her 
genius lay full as much in her head as her heels. I am 
not sure that the finest performance . . . was not a 
minuet in which she danced the man's part . . . with 
most admirable grace and nobility of demeanour.' ‘ 

After dancing a few more years on the Con- 
tinent, she retired in 1 85 1 . Her later years were 
passed at Vienna, where she died in the Seiler 
Strasse. 

Her sister (2) Thebese (6. 1808 ; d. Meran, 
Nov. 19, 1878) was known as ‘ La Maestosa * 
on account of her tall stature, and w&a content 
to take the secondary place and to support her 
sister after the manner of the male dancers 
of the period. She married (morganatically) 
Prince Adalbert of Prussia in 1848, and was 
created Countess von Barnim by the King. A. c. 

ELVEY, (1) Sir George Job, Mus.D. 
{b. Canterbury, Mar. 27, 1816 ; d. Windlesham, 
Surrey, Dec. 9, 1893), was an organist and 
church composer who began his musical educa- 
tion as a chorister of Canterbury Cathedral 
under Highmore Skeats, the organist. 

After quitting the choir he pursued his 
studies under his elder brother, Stephen, and 
was afterwards at the R.A.M. under Cipriani 
Potter and Crotch. In 1834 he gained the 
Gresham prize medal for his anthem, ‘ Bow 
down Thine ear * ; in 1835 he was appointed to 
succeed H. Skeats, junior, as organist of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, a post which he 
held until his retirement in 1882 ; in 1838 he 
graduated as Bachelor of Music at Oxford, his 
exercise being a short oratorio, ‘ The Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension,’ which was afterwards 
produced in London by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on Dec. 2, 1840, and has also been given 
at Boston, U.S.A., and at Glasgow. Another 
oratorio, ‘ Mount Carmel,’ is among his works, 
and several odes, among them one for the 
opening of the Royal Holloway College, June 
30, 1886. In 1840 he proceeded Doctor of 
Music, his exercise being an anthem, ‘ The ways 
of Zion do mourn.’ He conducted the Windsor 
and Eton Choral Society, and the Glee and 
Madrigal Society. He composed an anthem 
for voices and orchestra, ‘ The Lord is King,’ 
for the Gloucester Musical Festival of 1853, 
and a similar one, ‘ Sing, 0 heavens,* for the 
Worcester Festival of 1857. Elvey’s composi- 
tions are chiefly for the church ; many of his 
anthems are published. He composed a Fes- 
tival March for the wedding of the Princess 
I^ouise in 1871, which was afterwards performed 
in public. In the same year he received the 
honour of knighthood. He is buried near the 

1 BMtkeUon* <4 • LoUr LiJ*. 


west front of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, h 
memoir was published in 1894 by his widow. 

(2) Stephen, Mus.D. (6. Canterbury, June 27, 
1805 ; d. Oxford, Oct. 6, 1860), elder brother of 
Sir George, was entered as a chorister of the 
cathedral under Skeats, senior, whose pupil he 
continued after the breaking of his voice. 

On the death of Alfred Bennett in 1830, 
Elvey was appointed his successor as organist 
of New College, Oxford. In the following year 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Music at 
Oxford, his exercise being the hymn from 
Thomson’s Seasons, ‘ These as they change.’ 
In 1838 he proceeded Doctor of Music, his exer- 
cise being an anthem, ‘ Great is the Lord ! * He 
was Choragus of the University from 1840 till 
his death. Stephen Elvey’s compositions are 
not numerous ; they consist chiefly of chants 
and services. His Evening Service, composed 
in continuation of Croft’s Morning Service in 
A, and his ‘ Psalter and Canticles pointed ’ 
(Oxford, Parker), in collaboration with Ouseley. 
are well known. Some years before his death 
ho had to submit to the amputation of a leg, 
through a gun accident ; he was, however, able 
to pedal with a wooden appendage, w. H. H. 

ELWART, Antoine Aim able Elie {b. Paris, 
Nov. 18, 1808; d, there, Oct. 14, 1877), a 
learned musician, composer and author, of 
Polish origin. 

He became a pupil of the Conservatoire, 
learning composition under Fetis. In 1828, 
when in Lesueur’s class, ho founded ‘ concerts 
d’emulation ’ among the pupils, which con- 
tinued for six years. In 1831 he obtained tho 
second prize for composition, and in 1834 the 
Grand Prix de Rome. While at Rome he com- 
posed, amongst other tilings, an * Omaggio alia 
memoria di Bellini,’ performed at the Teatro 
Valle in 1835. In 1836 he resumed his post of 
assistant professor to Reicha at the Conserva- 
toire. He conducted the concerts in tho Rue 
Vivienne, and those of the Soci6te de Ste.Cecile. 
Elwart was for long professor of harmony at the 
Conservatoire ; in 1871 he retired into private 
life. Among his compositions may be speci- 
fied : 

j The oratorloa * Noi ’ (Paris, 1840) and *La Nalsaance d'fcTe ' 
(1846) ; an opera ' Lea Catalans ' (Rouen) ; and ehoruaes and Inatru- 
mental niUHlu for the Alee§tt» of Euripides, performed at the Od4on ; 
besides other operas not produced, symphonies, overtures, string 
quintets, quartets, and trios, momes and other church mxisic. 

He wrote Duprez, sa vie artistique, etc. (Paris, 
1838) ; a Petit Manuel d'harmonie (Paris, 1839), 
translated into Spanish, and in use at the Ma- 
drid Conservatoire ; Theorie musicale (1840) ; 
Le Chanteur accompagnateur (Paris, 1844) ; 
Train du conirepoint et de la fugue (Paris), and 
other theoretical works. He completed the 
Etudes elementaires de musique of Burnett and 
Damour (Paris, 1845), and contributed articlae 
on musical subjects to the Encyclopidie du dix- 
neuvieme siecle and to tho Revue et Gazette 
musicale de Paris. His Histoire de la Sociite 
dee Concerts (1860) and Histoire dee concerte 
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populaires (1864) aro two compendiums of use- 
ful and interesting matter. M. c. c. 

ELWES, Gbrvase Cary- (6. Billing Hall, 
Northampton, Nov. 15, 1866 ; d. near Boston, 
CJ.S.A., Jan. 12, 1921), was educated at the 
Oratory School, Birmingham, and Christ 
Church, Oxford ; studied music, Vienna, 
Munich, Paris and London. He married (1889) 
liady Winifred Fielding (daughter of the Earl 
of Denbigh) and served in the D'plomatic Ser- 
vice from 1891-95. Ho sang as an amateur 
tenor, taking part in the entertainment organ- 
ised at Her Majesty’s Theatre on behalf of the 
widows and orphans of the Household Troops, 
during the South African War, on Feb. 13, 
1900. He made his first professional appear- 
ance at the Westmorland Festival, Kendal, in 
190.3, and in London with the Handel Society 
in the same year. vSevcral appearances at the 
Popular Concerts, etc., were made later, and his 
first regular festival engagement was at Leeds, 
1904. Later he sang with great success at the 
Broad wood Concerts, Promenade Concerts, at 
tlic Albert Hall, and at all the provincial fes- 
tivals, besides giving vt*rv interesting recitals of 
his own. He gave recitals in (lerinany, where 
he was assocuated with Fanny Davies {q.v .) ; 
and also sang in Belgium and America. He 
was on a concert tour in America and was on i 
his wi\y to fulfil an engagement at Harvard | 
University when the accident occurred w'hich 
caused his death. He was struck by the 
moving train which ho had just left and fell 
beneath it. 

The high place wdiich Elwes hold among 
English singers was due more to his personal 
qualities than to natural vocal gifts. A tem- 
perament sensitive to every implication of the 
music but controlled by a refined intelligence 
made him a rare interpreter of classical song, 
parti(;ularly of Brahms. In oratorio his singing 
of two parts stood out : that of the Evangelist 
in Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew’^ Passion,’ and the name 
part in Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius.’ His 
diction in singing the English language w^as 
pmfect, but above technical considerations 
there was the spirit of a sincere piety in his 
attitude towards such works as these. 

Elwes has been commemorated by a portrait 
bust placed in Queen’s Hall and by the founda- 
tion of a permanent fund for the help of young 
musicians known as the Gervase Elwes Memo- 
rial Fund. M. ; addns. o. 

EMBOUCHURE, the part of a musical in- 
strument applied to the mouth ; and hence useil 
to denote the disposition of the lips, tongue and 
other organs necessary for ])rodiicing a musical 
tone. 

To the embouchure are due, not only the 
correct quality of the sound produced, but also 
certain slight variations in f>itch, which enable 
the player to preserve accurate intonation. In 
many instruments, such especially as the P>ench 
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horn and the bassoon, almost everything de- 
pends upon the embouchure. w. h. s. 

EMERALD ISLE, THE, comic opera in 
2 acts, libretto by Captain Basil Hood, music 
partly by Sullivan, completed after his death 
by Edward German. Produced Savoy Theatre, 
Apr. 27, 1901. 

EMMETT, Daniel Decatur (6. Moimt 
Vernon, Ohio, 1818 ; d. there, June 27, 1904), 
a ‘ negro minstrel ’ (not a negro) to whose 
lot it fell to write the miisic of ‘ Dixie,* one 
of the most widely and lastingly beloved and 
most excellent of American popular tunes. 
In 1859 he was a member of * Dan ’ Bryant’s 
negro minstrel company then playing in New 
York, and produced the tune there in the 
regular course of his ])rofes8ion as composer- 
in-ordinary to the comj)any. The song was 
first sung in Niblo’s Garden and immediately 
became enormously popular. It was adopted 
[ in the Southern States as a national air in the 
I Civil War. Nothing else of Emmett’s escaped 
I immediate oblivion. B. a. 

EMPEKOR CONCERTO, THE, a tifle 
gratuitously bestowed on Beethoven’s PF. 
Concerto in E-> (op. 73). 

EMPEROR’S HYMN, THE. A hymn 
written in 1796 by Lorenz Leopold Hauschka 
I during the patriotic excitement caused by the 
movements of the French revolutionary army, 
set to music for four voices by Haydn, and first 
sung on Feb. 12, 1797, at the Emperor’s birth- 
day. The process by which the melody was 
adopted and developed from a (’roatian national 
song is set forth in detail in W. H. Hadow’s 
A Croat ia7i Composer y ^^^97. Haydn afterwards 
employed it as the theme for four variations in 
his quartet (op. 76, No. 3). (See A. Schmid, 
J. Haydn und N. Zingarelli, Vienna, 1847.) 

ENC1N.\, Juan del, see Enzina. 

ENCORE (Fr.), ‘again,’ the cry in English 
theatres and concert- rooms when the audience 
desires to have a piece rejx^ated. It has taken 
the place of the ‘ altra volta ’ of the 18th cen- 
tury, and was certainly in use as early as 1711, 
when Addison referred to it in the Spectator, 
A song, ‘ The Bath Teazera,’ published in 1717, 
gives ‘ ancore ’ as a common form of the word, 
thus showing it to have been in general use at 
that date. The French and Germans use the 
Latin term ‘ Bis,’ and the French have even a 
verb, ‘ bisser.’ Similarly the English use ‘ en- 
core ’ both as a verb and a noun. For ex- 
ample see M.T,y 1919, p. 61. ‘ 1.^ public anglais 
est grand redemandeur, et exprime son voeu 
par un mot fran 9 ai 8 , comme nous par un mot 
latin * (A. Adam, SouvenirSy xxvii.). 

ENDERLE (Enderlein), Wilhelm Gott- 
fried (6. Bayreuth, May 21, 1722 ; d. Darm- 
stadt, c. 1793), an excellent violinist and 
pianist, who composed symphonies, overtures, 
concertos, etc. (See Q,-L.) e. v. d. s. 

ENESCO, Georges (6. Dorohoiu, Rouraania, 

M 
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Aug. 19, 1881), violinist and composer, was 
early discovered to possess great musical gifts. 
At the age of 7 he entered the Conservatoire at 
Vienna, which he left in 1893, carrying with 
him the highest awards. He then went to 
Paris to finish his training (harmony and com- 
position with Massenet, Gedalge and Faur6 ; 
violin with Marsick). After taking a brilliant 
first prize for violin in 1899, he began a virtuoso 
career, pursued ever since with 6clat. 

As composer, Enesco had played his first 
‘ Poeme roumain * at the Concerts Colonne in 
1898. He has written numerous works for the 
piano (‘ Suite dans le style ancien,’ ‘ Heuxieme 
Suite ’), piano and violin (two sonatas), for four 
or eight strings, for ten wind-instruments, for 
orchestra (‘ Rhapsodies roumaines,* two sym- 
phonies, * Symphonic concertante ’), melodies, 
etc. There is in preparation a large dramatic 
work, ‘ (Edipe,* of which fragments have 
already been performed at concerts. This 
music, full of strength, free from the influences 
of Brahms and Wagner which have hitherto 
marked him, takes its place as a work of 
Roumanian folklore. It is national music, 
in the large sense of the word. Through his 
influence as violinist, as composer, as leader of 
the orchestra, Enesco has also succeeded in 
forming a true Roumanian school, of which he 
is the uncontested leader. m. p. 

ENFANT PROBIGUE, L’. (1) Opera in 6 
acts ; words by Scribe, music by Aubcr : pro- 
duced Academic, Paris, Dec. 6, 1850 ; in 
Italian, as ‘ II Prodigo,’ Her Majesty’s, June 
12, 1851 ; in English as ‘ Azael the Prodigal,* 
Drury Lane, Feb. 19, 1851. 

(2) Opera, ‘ FigUuol prodigo,’ by PonchielU, 
Scala, Milan, Dec. 26, 1880. 

(3) Cantata, ‘ L’Enfant prodigue,’ by De- 
bussy (Grand Prix de Rome, 1884), first heard 
in England, Sheffield Festival, 1908, and pro- 
duced in opt^ratic form, Co vent Garden 
(Beecham season). Mar. 1, 1910. 

(4) A pantomime or wordless play in 3 acts, 
scenario by M. Carre, fils, music by Andre 
W^orrnser. Produced, Cercle Funambulesque, 
Paris, June 14, 1890, Bouffds Parisiens, June 
21 of the same year, and Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Mar. 31, 1891. 

There is another opera on this subject by 
Gaveaux. (See also pRODiOAii Son.) 

ENGEDI, see Mount of Olives. 

ENGEL, Carl (b. Thiedenweise, near Han- 
over, July 6, 1818 ; d. Kensington, Nov. 17, 
1882), an eminent writer on musical instru- 
ments. 

His attainments as a musician, his clear 
insight into books in many languages, his in- 
defatigable perseverance in research, and the 
exercise of a rare power of judicious discrimina- 
tion, made him one of the first authorities on his 
subject in Europe. When a student he studied 
first with Enokhausen, an organist in Hanover, 


and afterwards received piano lessons from 
Hummel ; after adopting music as a profession, 
he for some time remained in the family of Herr 
von Schlaberndorf, a nobleman in Pomerania. 
About 1844-45 Engel came to England and 
resided at first at Manchester, where he gave 
lessons on the piano. He removed soon after 
to London, and settled in Kensington. He began 
by reading in the British Museum to prepare 
himself for those studios in musical history on 
which his reputation is founded, and became a 
collector when opportunities were more frequent 
than they are now for acquiring rare instruments 
and books. He thus formed a private museum 
and library that could hardly be rivalled except 
by a few public institutions. The change in the 
direction of his musical activity did not, how- 
ever, divert him from pianoforte-playing ; he 
became as familiar with the works of Schumann, 
Brahms and others, as he was with those of 
the older masters. He wrote and published a 
Pianoforte Sonata (Wesscl, 1852), the Piani^d's 
Handbook (Hope, 1853), and a Pianoforte tSchool 
for Young Beginners (Augeiier, 1855). Ho also 
wrote Meflectiond on Church Music (Scheuer- 
mann, 1856). The first-fruits of his archseo- 
logical studies w'ero shown in the publication 
of The, Music of the Most Ancient Nations, 
particularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians^ and 
Hebrews (Murray, 1864), W’hi(;h was followed by 
An Introduction to the Etudy of National Music 
(Longmans, 1866). About this time began his 
connexion with the South Kensington Museum, 
to which he gave valuable advice respc^etiiig tho 
formation of the rich collection of rare musical 
instruments which is an importaiit branch of 
that institution. His first public essay in con- 
nexion with it was the compilation in 1869 
of a folio volume entitled Musical Instruments 
of all Countries, illustrated by twenty photo- 
! graphs; a work now rarely to Ik^ met w’ith. 
He compiled the catalogue of tho Loan (Collec- 
tion of ancient musical instruments shown t here 
in 1872 ; and followed it by a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Musical Instruments in the South 
Kensington Museum, published in 1874, a 
masterpiece of erudition and arrangement, and 
the model for the subsequently written cata- 
logues of the Paris and Brussels Conservatoires, 
and of the Kraus Collection at Florence. He 
resolved to complete this important work by 
an account of the musical instruments of the 
whole world, and wrote a book which, in manu- 
script, fills four thick quarto volumes, and is 
illustrated by upwards of 800 drawings. It 
remains in the hands of his executors. While, 
however, this, his magnum opus, was in progress, 
he wrote a contribution to Notes and Queries on 
Anthropology, pp. 110-14 (Stanford, 1874), 
Musical Myths and Facts (Novello, 1876), and 
articles in the Musical Times, from which The 
Literature of National Music (Novello, 1879) is a 
reprint. Among these articles the descriptions 
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of his four clavichords possess an unusually 
lasting interest and value. They were pub- 
hshod in July-Sept. 1879, and were followed 
by Music of the Gipsies, May- Aug. 1880, and 
JSolian Music, Aug. and Sept. 1882. A pos- 
thumous publication of considerable import- 
ance is Researches itito the Early History of the 
Violin Family (Novello, 1883). There remain 
in manuscript, bt'sides the great work already 
mentioned. The Musical Opinions of Confucius 
and Vox Populi (a collection of national airs). 
After the death of his wife in 1881, he thought 
of living again in Germany, and sold his library 
by public auction, while the more valuable part 
of the musical instruments (excepting his 
favourite harpsichord, clavichord and lute, now 
in’ the possession of Herbert Bowman and 
the R.C.M.) 1 was acquired by South Kensing- 
ton Museum. But after a short visit to Han- 
over he returned to England, and died at his 
house in Addison Hoad, Kensington. A. .t. h. 

ENGKI.MANN, Georg {h, Mansfeld, end of 
16th cent.), studied at Leipzig, 1616 ; organist 
at 8t. Thomas’s, 1631. He wrote 5 books of 
pavans, galliards, courants (1616-22), remark- 
ably developed ; also vocal music (1596-1631) 
{Riernann; Q.-L.). 

ENGLAND, George, and George Pike 
Enolanj) (his son ), organ -builders. The former ! 
flourisljed between 1740 and 1788, and married 
the daught/cr of Richard Bridge ; the latter be- 
tween 1788 and 1814. The elder England built 
many noble organs. Of Bridge little is known ; 
he is belic^ved to have been trained by Harris 
the younger, and to have lived in Hand Court, 
Holborn, in 1748. His best organ was at Christ 
Church, Spitalfields, 1730. v. do p. 

ENGTdSH ELUTE, see Fipplb Flute (1) ; 

FO O H E Tl 

ENGLISH FOLK-SONG. (1) The Pro- 
cess OF Recovery. — The songs of the common 
English j)eople, which we now call folk- 
songs, were until rocently quite unknown or 
disnigarded by the generality of people, and 
even by musicians. The Rev. John Broad- 
wood, squire of Lyne, on the Sussex and Suri'ey 
bord(^r, was one of the earliest to find in the 
songs Sling by rustics at harvest-homes and 
rural merry-makings a delightful quaintness 
and simple beauty quite worthy of being 
recognised by the more cultured people. In 
1843 he privattdy published a volume of 16 
songs harmonised by a country organist. His 
prolix title tells us that they are songs sung 
‘ every Christmas by the country people who 
go about to the neighbouring houses . . . the 
airs ai*e set to music exactly as they are now 
sung.* Mr. Broad wood modestly forbore to 
give his name as collector. The work is of 
great rarity, but the author’s niece, Miss L. E. 
Broadwood, reprinted it in 1889 (adding fresh 

> Those which are In the possession of the II.C.M. were presented 
after the death of A. J. Hipuns. 


material), under the title Sussex Son^s, Miss 
Broadwood has been a great worker on folk- 
song. 

William Chappell included a few folk-songs 
in his Popular Music of the Olden Time, and 
the previous edition of this work (1838).^ 

In the ’thirties and ’forties certain comic 
music-hall singers burlesqued the words of one 
or two folk-songs and, retaining the original 
tunes, produced ‘ All round my hat,’ * Villikins 
and his Dinah ’ and others, which from the 
beauty of the airs had great popularity. 

Systematic folk-song collecting began about 
1889 or 1890. The Rev. S. Baring - Gould, 
from a chance remark at a dinner-table, began 
in 1889 to collect the folk-songs of Devon and 
Cornwall and found rich and undreamed-of 
wealth of melody. He published the result of 
his labours in parts, ranging in date from 1889- 
1891. Dr. W. Alex. Barrett issued a book on 
English Folk-songs in 1891, and the present 
writer published his Traditional Tunes, being 
songs and ballads with their tunes from York- 
shire and the Scottish Borders in the same 
year, 1891. Miss Lucy Broadwood and Fuller 
Maitland published their English County Songs 
in 1893, and Cecil J. Sharp came into the field 
of collecting (in Somerset) in 1905. Mean- 
while the Folk-song Society {q.v,) had been 
established in June 1898. 

The gathering and publishing of folk-songs 
wont on apace, and it would be tedious to add 
to the above list of pioneer works. The value 
of the labours of Cecil Sharp {q.v.) cannot be 
overestimated. Ho searched every corner of 
England for folk-song and folk- dances, and 
even went to America in further quest. 

We find in folk -tunes many gems of melody, 
but in the uncouth verses which compose the 
song there is an earnestness and belief which 
the ordimry ‘ composed ’ song frequently 
lacks. If \ folk-singer tells in rustic verse 
of the pleasures of being a plough boy he 
really believes that such occupation is the 
best that a man can follow, and so on through 
the whole class of folk-song. The folk-song is 
limited to the sentiments felt by the people 
who sing such songs, and the themes are only 
those of everyday experiences. 

The press-gang was a great factor in the life 
of the common people in the 18th and early 
19th centuries, and we have a great number 
of doleful ditties telling of the woes of a pressed 
man taken from his life on land and separation 
from his sweetheart. Poaching and its heavy 
punishment was familiar to every country man, 
and the folk-song maker had plenty of examples 
to work from and therefore a goodly number 
of that class exist. Rustic life, highwaymen 
songs, sea songs, soldier songs, sporting songs 
and love have all examples in folk-song beside 

B In Uie n«w •dlUon, edited by Wooldridge, these folk-eoogs an 
omitted. 
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the fragments of lyrical ballads which have 
come down from, perhaps, minstrel times. It 
is to be noticed that folk-song has lingered more 
in the south than in the manufacturing towns 
of the north. The rural life of the pastoral 
districts appears to have been favourable to 
the birth and preservation of the folk-song. 
The different life lived in the greater com- 
munities seems to be quite unfavourable, and 
the songs collected are of a different character. 

F. K. 

(2) Characteristics of the English Song. 
— ^The publication of such collections as those 
named above showed that the old impression 
as to the absence of traditional or national 
music in England was entirely false. The 
scientific study of the subject has indeed 
revealed that many melodies and words which 
have been claimed for Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales nmlly belong to England. 

Many folk-songs are probably the conscious 
composition of some individual musician whose 
name may have been lost in the course of 
time, or whose authorship was gradually for- 
gotten. But the songs that have never had 
an author are in some ways far more interest- 
ing to the student of ethnology and compara- 
tive mythology ; for very often the nonsense 
verses siing to-day by an unlettered peasant 
who imitates the sound his parents made in 
singing the same song, represent words which 
suggest a very distant origin. The curious 
numerical song, sometimes called * The Twelve 
Apostles,’ or ‘ I will sing you one, Oh ! ’ con- 
tains in its different extant versions many linos 
which are absolutely unintelligible in the 
present day, or until they are compared with 
some other versions, perhaps in a foreign 
language, when the moaning becomes clear, 
and the process, so familiar to philologists, 
which is known as phonetic decay, is seen to 
have been at work. This particular song has 
its counterparts in almost all known languages, 
and a Hebrew original has b<ien claimed for it. 
It seems to have been a method for teaching 
the elements of theology, and in the process of 
time to have degenerated into a kind of game, 
in which a series of words increasing with each 
repetition has to be said without a mistake on 
pain of a forfeit. Children’s ‘ Counting-out ’ 
games, too, enshrine many words and phrases 
which probably come from a surprisingly re- 
mote past. 

The habit of consciously recording important 
public events in the form of ballads is common 
to all countries, whether civilised or not ; and 
it is curious to see how many English ballads 
there are which refer to things the modern 
singers know nothing about. Thus, the ballad 
made famous as * Edward ’ by Brahms and 
Loewe, and known in Scotland and England as 
‘ Lord Randal,’ ‘ Lord Itendal,’ ‘ Lord Ronald * 
and by other names, exists also in a version 


* King Henry, my son,’ which very probably 
contains a reference to a popular suspicion that 
either King Henry I. or the young prince, son 
of Henry II., who was crowned in the lifetime 
of his father, was poisoned. The children’s 
game of ‘ Green Gravel ’ almost certainly 
originated in a ballad on the death of Queen 
Jane (Seymour) and the birth of Edward VI. 
(see Folk-Song Socieh/ft Journal, ii. 29, 30, 
iii. 43 ; and ii. 221, and iii. 67). Another 
song, ‘ The Six Dukes * (Folk-Song Society's 
Journal, iii. 170-179, etc.), seems to point to 
the popular tradition, embodied in Shakespeare, 
that there wore tender passages between 
William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, and 
Margaret, Queen of Henry VI. The same 
song has been also fitted to a ballad on the 
death of the Duke of Grafton, son of Charles II., 
and whether or not either of the two can be 
said to represent a true tradition, the fact 
remains that some historical episode has been 
strangely preserved by means of folk-song. 
Besides those historical, or quasi - historical 
ballads, there are some traditional songs which 
deal with romantic subjects such as ‘ Lord 
Bateman,’ * The Wraggle-taggle gipsies ’ (on 
the escapade of Lady Cassillis with Johnny 
Faa, a famous Ayrshire legend), which are 
found in all parts of the country. It is not 
likely that such songs as ‘ The Seeds of Love * 
or ‘ The Sprig of Thyme,’ with its beautiful and 
suggestive poem, preserved in various frag- 
ments in different quarters, and its wonderful 
range of suave and striking melodies (see 
Folk-Song Society's Journal, i. 86, 89, 209- 
211, ii. 23, 24, 288 ; English County Songs, 
p. 58), or ‘ The Unquiet Grave ’ otherwise 
called * Cold blows the wind ’ (English County 
Songs, p. 34-; Folk-Sojig Society's Journal, 
i. 119, 192, ii. 6), wore based on any actual 
occurrence ; but there is enough in each of 
them to make it certain that some unknown 
poets and musicians of the past enriched the 
world with lyrical compositions which, but 
for the energy of folk-song collectors, must 
have perished for ever. We need not suppose 
that even the words of the historical songs go 
actually as far back as the events they com- 
memorate, but it is likely that they are not 
very much later. In these cases there is no 
tune which shows signs of great antiquity 
connected with either, but the tunes come from 
the common stock of the ballad-singer. 

Many of the existing tunes handed down by 
country singers carry the strongest internal 
evidence (in the opinion of many students of 
folk-song) of a very respectable antiquity, for 
their structure is modal not only in the form 
of the scale chosen, but in other details, such 
as the descent of the penultimate note to the 
final by a single degree of the mode. All the 
church modes are represented in the folk- 
songs of Great Britain, and most of them in 
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purely English tunes. The fact that these 
modal tunes are in some cases associated with 
words that cannot be as old as the time before 
the modes had Ixjen superseded by our modern 
scales (see ‘ Mapolcon’s Farewell to Paris,’ Folk- 
Song Society's Journal, i. 14, etc.) has suggested 
to some students of the subject the idea that 
the modal instinct, as it may be called, is so 
strong in some modern singers that they turn 
everything they hear into the mode of their 
own preference. Another theory has been put 
forward by an experienced collector, to the 
effect that tliere exists a kind of composite 
modal folk-song scale, combining pticuliaritios 
of various modes (see the Folk-Song Society's 
Journal, iii. 158). It is surely more reasonable 
to suppose that each modal tune which has 
survived with the characteristics of one par- 
ticular mode unalUjred, is a quite unconscious 
survival from the time when modes were in 
common use, and represents more or less 
accurately an original dating from at least tho 
madrigalian era. 

It has been said above that each of tho church 
modes is represented in English folk-song ; but 
some modes, notably the Lydian, can only be 
traced in a v(*ry few instances, such as the ‘ Six 
Dukes ’ already referred to (Folk-Song Society's 
Journul, iii. 170), where th(i shari)ening of tho 
fourth of th(^ scale is not constant throughout 
the tune. The Ionian mod(j is so very nearly 
allied to our modern major scale that we aro 
tempted to assign every major tune to that 
mode. But th(M’c arc examples wliich prove 
their claim to be called modal by tlicnr 
obedience to the strict rule as to the descent 
of one degree upon the keynote or final of the 
mode, such as ‘ There is an Alehouse ’ (Folk- 
Song Society's Journal, i. -52), ‘ Ward tho 
Pirat/C ’ (ib. ii. 163) and many others. In like 
manner there aro many tunes which more or 
less closely follow the arrangement of tho 
intervals in tho ^Eoliari mode, but not all of 
these obey tho modal structure as fully as docs 
‘ Bushes and Briars ’ for instaneo (ib. ii. 143). 
In English folk-songs no modes, not oven those 
most nearly resembling our modern scales, aro 
as usual as tho Dorian and tho Mixolydian, and 
in fact tho Dorian strength and austerity seem 
to suit the English nature Ixdter than tho 
characteristics of any other mode. ‘ The 
Thresherraan and the Squire ’ (ib. i. 79) and 
‘ Bristol Town’ (ib. i. 148) aro but instances, 
chosen at random, of purely Dorian tunes. A 
certain large class of narrative tunes such aft 
tho quaint melody of ‘ Napoleon’s Farewell to 
Paris ’ (ib. i. 14) is in the Mixolydian mode, 
and Phiygian characteristics have certainly 
influenced ‘ Tho Grt^en Bod ’ (ib. i. 48) and 
‘ Nancy of Yarmouth ’ (ib. iii. 101 ). Collectors 
are familiar with a largo body of popular tunes 
that have no modal tracjes ; many of these are 
Bot to interminable ballads of gallant enter- 


prises undertaken by young women in or out 
of domestic service, and a good many survive 
in yearly use in connexion with such celebra- 
tions as May-Day, Easter and Christmas carols, 
harvest homes, and the like. As we might ex- 
pect, tho country singers, whoso lack of musical 
knowledge is a most valuable element in keeping 
the tunes unspoilt by modern sophistication, 
are apt to confound traditional with com- 
posed songs, and to them, the middle of 
the 19th century seems about as far back 
as the reign of King Henry I. ; they will 
bring forward some hackneyed ditty of the 
late ’seventies with all the pride of one who 
knows a ‘ rare old song,’ and it is by no means 
surprising that in certain instances collectors, 
more enthusiastic than judicious, have been 
deceived into accepting spurious folk-songs 
as genuine. 

In other countries the study of folk- music 
has led in many cases to the creation of a 
national school of composers, and already the 
work done in amassing the great store of 
traditional English songs has opened a new 
source of inspiration to composers. The dis- 
tinctive character of the fine examples of 
traditional music that have been coUected in 
all parts of England will, we may bo sure, be 
reflected increasingly in melodies which, with- 
out ceasing to be original, will be definitely 
and rocognisably English. M. 

BinLlOGRAPJiy 
KNOLtRii Foi.K-su><oi) M'lTif Mnsio 

a. Topmff, a Selection of the JUoet Popular Melodiee of the Tyne 
and Wear, eonsietiny of Original .4 irs popular in the (Jouniles 
of Durham and Morthuinherland. Polio, c. 

(This very rare publication has a dozen songs peculiar to 
Tyneside, with their airs.) 

Wm. (.'UArrKijt.. Motional JSnglijih d ire. ? vols. 4to, 1838. 

Popular Mueic of the Olden rimes. 2 vols. 8vo. 

(In these two works Chaitpcll has given several excellent folk- 
airs which are omitted In the new edition.) 

Joujs Bhom>wo(>i>, Old English Songs as now sung by the Peasantry 
of Surrey and Sussex. Folio. 184.1. 

If. H. Masov, Mursery Rhymes and Country Songs. 8vo. 1877. 

(An excellent collection of traditional Nursery Hhymes — a few 
songs, whUh are principally taken from the Hev. John Broad- 
wood's book.) 

Bobiv\ Km mot. Pretty Peggy and other Ballads, illustrated by 
Rosina Emmot. 8vo. e. 1880. 

(Contains 5 folk-songs charmingly illustrated In colmir.) 

J. Coi,Li.MowooD Brucjj and John Btokob, Northumbrian Minstrelsy. 
A Collection of Ballads, Melodies and Small Pipe Tunes, 8\n. 
188'J. 

(An interesting volume contatning some Tyneside songs and a 
number of ' small pipe ' tunes, most of which have already been 
printed as tunes for tbe violin in 18th-century works ) 
Hbywooo Muuxrk, The Besom - Maker, and other Country Songs, 
collected and illustrated by Meywoud buiuner, Sm. 4to. 
1888. 

(Contains 9 songs, with tholr airs.) 

Bkv. Juhs BuOAUWOon, Sussex Songs, arranged by H. F. Bircb 
Kevmardson. 4to. 1889. 

(This is a reprint of the Rev, John Brondwood’s 1843 book, 
with more songs added nv Mias 1.. V). Broadwood ) 

Rev. H. BAinvo-GnTTLn, Song's and Ballads of the West — a Collection 
mode from the Mmtths of the People. 4 parts. Hvo. 1889 91. 

(Several later editions of the parts and in volume form. Also 
an entirely new edition in association with Cecil J. Bhan>, 
published In 1905. Also an edition named English Folk-Songs 
for Sehools 19l‘i.) 

Frank Kidson, Traditional Tunes and CoUeetion of Ballad Airs 
ehiefly obtained in Yorkshire and the South of Scotland, together 
with their Approfirlate Words from Oral Tradition. 1891. 

Wm. At>ex. Barrbtt, English Folk-Songs collected and arranged by 
Dr. Barrett. 1891. 

Lpot E. Broapwoop and J. A. Funwen Maitlanp, English County 
Songs collected and edited by Miss Broadwood iu\d Fuller 
Maitland. 

Lucy B. Broapwoop, English Traditional Songs and Carols. 1908. 
Folk-Hono ftooiBTY, Journal of the Folk-Song Society. Farts 1 to 
28. 1899-1024. 

Rbv. Okorfrey lln.p, Wiltshire Folk-Songs and Carols. 4to. 1904. 
Auce E. Qipunoton, Eight JUampshire Folk-Songs taken from the 
Mouths of the Ppuat^, Folio. 1908. 
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Qboil 3. Shabv, FoQcSongsfmn Gathered and edited « Ith 

pianoforte accompaniment by Cecil J. Sharp and Aev. Charlee 
L. Marson. 4to. 1905. 

Four more parte Insued. In the 4th and Sth Sharp’s name 
alone is mentioned. 

A School Serici of Folk-Songs in Numbers. 

fiiat-Sono Airs, Ckdlectod and arranged for the pianoforte. 
Books I. and II. Edited by Cecil 3. Sharp. 

Book I. Folk-Songs from Dorset. Collected by H. K. D. 
Hammond. 

Book II. Fe3k-Songs from the Eastern Counties. Collected by 
K. Vaughan Williams. 

Book III. Folk-Songs from Ham-pskiro. Collected by George 
B. Gardiner. 

Book IV. Folk-Songs from various Counties. Collected by 
Cecil J. Sharp. 

Book V. Folk-Songs of Sussex. Collected by W. Percy Herrick. 
English Folk Carols. Collected by C'ecil J. Sharp. 

Folk-Songs collected in the Appalachian Mountains. 8vo. Books 

I. and II. 

W. K. Gill, Songs of the British Folk. 1917. 

Fkank Kidson. a Garland of Folk-Songs. 1926. 

Ewolish PoiJt-soNOB wrrnoTTT Mtreio 
JOKK AeuTON, A Century of Ballads. 1887. 

Modern Stress Ballads, 1888. 

Real Sailor Songs. 

JoHK Bbu., Rhymes of Northern Bards. Being a collection of old 
and new songs and poems peculiar to the Counties of New* 
castle* on-Tyne, Northumberland and Durham. 8vo. 1812. 
Bobt. Early Ballads Ulustrativo of Bistory, Traditions and 

Customs, 1856. 

Ancient Poems, Batlads and Songs of the Peasantry of England. 
1857. 

(These two most excellent books were really compiled by 

J. II. Dixon, who contributed much of the materiaJ to the 
Percy Society. Robert Bell being the general Edlt-or of the 
series., used his own name as editor. There were many later 
editions published.) 

John Haki.ani). Ballads and Songs of Lancashire. Chiefly older 
than tlie 19th century. 1865. 

L. Jewttt, Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire. With Illustrative notes 
aud examples. 1867. 

W. II. Loo AN, A Pedlar's Pack of Ballads and Songs. 1869. 

JOBBFU Bitson, Northern Qarlands, 1810. A reprinted edition, 
1887. 

(They consist of 5 song * Garlands ‘ issued by Bitson : ’ The 
Bishopric Garland and Durham Minstrel,' 1784 ; an enlarged 
edition dated 1791: ‘The Yorkshire Garland.* 1788; ‘The 
Northumbrian Garland/ 1795 ; ‘ The North Country' Chorister/ 
1802.) 

Sir 1*UTUbkkt Sharp, The Bishonrle Garland of Legends, Songs, 
Ballads, etc. belonging to the ('ounty of Durham. 1834. 

(A reprint of this work was issued at Sunderland 30 or 40 

i ears ago ) 

I ' see Carol. 

Liter ATUBK 

Cecil l.fiHARp. English Folk-Songs : some Conclusions. 4to. 1907. 
Frank Kidson, English Folk-Song and Dances. By Frank Kidson 
and Mary Neal. 8vo. 1016. 

ENGLISH HORN, see Oboe (2); Cor 
Anglais. 

ENGLISH MADRIGAL SCHOOL, THE. 


This is the first complete edition of the Engb’sh 
madrigals (1588-1624). The whole was tran- 
scribed, scored and edited from the original 
partbooks by Eumiind H. Fellowes {q,v.)^ 
and published by subscription (Stainer & 
Bell) between the years 1913 and 1924. The 
reliability of its text makes it invaluable to 
students. The publication marks, and indeed 
has been largely responsible for, a widespread 
revival of these works in practical performance. 
Fellowes, both in his general preface and in his 
editorial method, has insisted on the necessity 
for interpreting madrigals according to phrase- 
rhythms. For this reason he has used irregular 
barring. Each of the madrigals in these 36 
volumes is obtainable separately, 

Vol. 1. Put 1. Tho>ia8 Morlbt. Canzonets to two Toicee 
(1595). 

Put U. TnoMAB Morlbt. Canzonets to three Toioee 
(1593). 

H. Trohar Hoblet. Madrigals to four voices (1594). 
lU. Teoxab Morlbt. Canzonets to live aud sU voices 
(1697). 

IV. Trohas Morlbt. Ballets to five voices (1600). 

V. Orlando Gibbons. Madrigals and Motets of five parts 


VI. John WiLBrx. First set of madrkals (1598). 
VII. John WnnT*. Second set of madrigals (1609). 


VIII. John Farhsr. Madrigals to lour voices (1599). 

IX. Tbovaz WsBimse. MadrigaJa to three, lour, five and 


six voices (1597). 


X Thoxas WBBUun. Balleta and madrigals to ft ve voices 
(1598). 

XL Tbouib Wbsucbs. Madrigals of Ave parts (1600). 


Vol. XII. Thomas Wbbuods. Madrigals of six parts (1600). 

XIII. Tromas Wbblkrs. Airs or Fantastic Spirits to three 

voices (1608). 

XIV. William Bvrd. Psalms, Bonnets and Songs for five 

voices (1688). 

XV. William Btrd. Bongs of Sundry Natures (1680). 

XVI, WuxiAM Btrd. Psalms, Bongs and Bonnets (1611). 

XVII. Hbnry Lioefild. Madrigals of five parts (1018). 

XV^m. Thomas Tomkins. Bongs of three, four, five and six 
parts (1622). 

XIX. John Ward. Madrigals to three, four, five and six 
parts (1013). 

XX. Gnjss Fabnabt. Canzonets to four voices (1598). 

XXI. Thomas Batbbon. First set of madrigals (1604). 

XXll. Thomas Batbbon. Second set of madrigals (1618). 

XXIII. John Bbnnbt. Madrigals to four voices (1699). 

XXIV. Gbobor Kulbtb. Madrigals to four, five and six voices 
(1697). 

XXV. Fkanois Pilkinoton. First set of madrigals (1 61 3). 

XXVI. Fkancis Pilkinoton. Becoud set of madrigals (1624). 

XXVII. Richard Carlton. Madrigals to five voices (1601). 
XXVIII. Henry Yoijll. Canzom-ts to three voices (1008). 

XXIX. Mioiiabl East. First set of madrigals (1604). 

XXX. Micuakl East. Becond set of madilgals (i606). 

XXXI. Miciiabl East. The madrigals in bis third and fourth 
books (1610. 1618). 

XXXII. Thomas Morlky, The Trlum:)hes of Oriana (1601). 
XXXIII. Rioiiakd AiAiisoN. An hour's recrejitioii in Musl(' ( 1606). 
XXXIV. Thomas Vautor. Bongs of divers Airs and Natures 
(1619). 

XXXV. Part I. Robbkt Jonbs. Madrigals of three, four, five, 
six, seven and eight parts Uo07), 

ParL 11. John Mundt. The madrigals iu his Snogs 
and Psalms composed into 3, 4 and 5 parts (1594). 
XXXVI. Madrigal writings of Micuakl Cayrndish (1598); 

Thomas Qkkaves (1604) ; William Holuornjb 
(1597), etc. 

ENGLISH OPKRA, see Ballad Opera. 
ENGLISH SCHOOL OF LUTENIST SONG- 
WRITERS, THE. This (jomprehensive edition 
of the solosongswithlute accompaniment of John 
Dowland and his contcimporaries was under- 
taken by Dr. E. H. Fellowes (q.v.). and began 
to be published by Winthrop Rogers in 1920. 
After the first eleven volumes had appt^ared 
the publication was transferred to vStainer & 
Hell, Dr. Fellowes remaining solo editor. 

The edition has now been arranged in two 
series, the first of wliich was completed in 
1924. In the first series each song is printeci 
in two versions : 

(1) In its original form and key, togetlici 
with the lute tablature and an exactly literal 
translation of the tablature retaining the 
original barring. 

(2) With the lute accompaniment adapted 
for use on a modern pianoforte with the addi- 
tion of expression and tempo marks and occa- 
sional transposition. In this versiim the words 
of stanzas subsequent to the first are fitted to 
the music. 

In the second series only one version is or will 
be given. The original key is retained and an 
exactly literal translation of the tablature is 
printed as the only accompaniment. As in 
the original editions, the first verse alone is sot 
out, with the music, the complete poem being 
printed at the foot of the page. The original 
barring is not always followed, but the method 
of free barring is retained by the editor. Some 
suggestions as to tempo and expression are 
inserted. Neither series includes the arrange- 
ments for four voices published as alternative 
versions in the original books. 

The contents are as follows : 

FIRST SERIES 

John Dowland. First Booke of Booges or Ayres, 1507. 9 vote. 

Second Booke of Bongs or Ayres. 1600. 2 voK 

Third Booke of Songs or Ayres. 1003. 2 vols. 

A PUgrime’s Solace (1612, 2 vols.), including (vol. 2) Three Bongi 

published In Robert Dowlaud’s * A Muslcall Banquet.’ 1610. 
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ENGLISH SINGERS. THE 


TaoMiUB Foks. Bonn In Muaicke of Sundrle Klndei. 1607. 

1 vol. 

Fbakoih Fzlkxnotok. First Books of Songs or Ayres. 1606. 

2 vols. 

Fzm^ip Kobsctbr and Thomas Camfiak. A Booke of Ayres. 
1601. The first half by Thomas Campian, 2 vols. ; the second 
ball by Philip Rosseter, 2 voh. 

SECOND SERIES 

Thomas C’ampian. Plrnt Booke of Ayres (undated). 

Second Booke of Ayres (imdated). 

Third 

Fourth „ „ „ 

Bobuut Jonks. First Booke of Songes and Ayres. 1600. 

Bocond Booke of Honges and Asrres. 1601. 

Dltlniatmii Vale, or Third Booke. 1608. 

A MuHicall Dicarne, or Fourth Booki. 1600 

The Muses (ianlm for Delights, or the Filth Booke. 1610. 

John Attkv. First Booke of Ayres. 1622. 

John Barthktt. A Booke of Ayres. 1606. 

MichasIi Cavkn 1 ) 1811 . Airs. 1608. 

Wii.MAM (loKKiNF. Ayres. 1610. 

Second Booke of Avros. 1612. 

John Danyei. Simgs 1606. 

Ai.fonso Fbkuabosco (the younger). Ayres. 1609. 

Thomas (Irkaves. Tlie Bongs in Songe.s ot Bundrie Klndes. 1604. 
Tobias Hume. The Hongs in Municail Uumors (1608), and Poeticaii 
Musicke (1607). ^ 

ENGJ.1SH SINGERS, THE, a group of six 
singers, whose spetual province has been the 
principles of onsomble in tlie English Madrigals. 
Their first concert in London (Feb. 28, 1920) 
w'as given as a group of singers without a name. 
The first foreign tour was to Prague in Jan. 
1922, on the invitation of the Czecho-SIovak 
Ministry of Education, for a series of British 
Concerts conducted by Adrian Boult. In Apr. 
1922 concerts were given in Berlin, Prague and 
Vienna, and in Apr. 192J a more extended tour 
in Czecho-Slovakia and Berlin, with a tour in 
Holland in the autumn of the same year. The 
original ‘ English Singt'rs ’ were Flora Mann, 
Winifred Wholen, IJllian Berger, Steuart 
. Wilson, Clive (^arey, Cuthbert Kelly. In addi- 
tion to their special study of the English Madri- 
gals, they were the instruments of propaganda 
abroad for the unaccompanied music of 
Vaughan Williams, particularly his folk-song 
settings, 'fhe importance of th«‘ir work lay in 
its exact coincidence with the republication of 
the text of so much English vocal music of the 
lfith-17th centuries, after the style and know- 
ledge necessary for the performance of it had 
been rediscovered (cf. Enodish Madrigal 
School). 

In Oct. 1924 the group was reconstituted 
to consist of Flora Mann, Nellie Carson, 
Lillian Berger, Norman )Stone, Norman Notley, 
Cuthbert Kelly. This group made the first 
tour in America, on the invitation of Mrs. 
Cooiidge, in 1925. 

ENGLISH STRING QUARTET, THE. 
Founded in 1909, this quartet at first consisted 
of Tom Morris (Ist violin), Herbert Kinze (2ud 
violin), Frank Bridge (viola), and Ivor James 
(violoncellist). In 19 1 1 Miss Mar j orie Hayward 
succeeded Morris as first violin. From the first 
the quartet tool? a high position as a result 
of both their intelligent interpretation of the 
classics and their enterprising attitude towards 
new music. They brought forward many 
works by their contemporaries, among them 
naturally those of Frank Bridge {q.v.). c, 
ENGRAVING, Music. The modem process 


by which is produced the greatest bulk of the 
music issued to-day is this : 

The stave lines are first out on a pewter plate, 
then a series of small steel punches are used for 
striking the notes and lettering, the graver 
being employed in other parts, and for the title- 
page. Proofs are pulled by an ordinary copper- 
plate press, and corrections can be easily made 
on the plates. For the final printing a copy in 
transfer ink is placed on a lithographic stone, 
from whit‘K the entire edition is worked, leaving 
the plates for future use, and with the exception 
of the lithographic part, this process has re- 
mained exactly the same for a couple of 
centuries. 

While the arts of engraving and etching for 
pictorial purposes had attained a high degree 
of perfection during the 17th century, it is 
singular that so obvious a method and so 
superior a one to that where the clumsy music 
typography of the day was employed should 
have been so seldom used. The first music (of 
which we have rec*ord) printed in England from 
plates is either ‘ Parthenia,’ 1611, or Gibbons’s 
‘ Fantazies of three parts ’ for viols. The date 
of this latter work has boon fixed at 1609, and 
again at 1610, but these years are quite un- 
certain. Both ‘ Parthenia ’ and the ‘ Fantazies * 
were reprinted several times from the same 
plates. • 

It has been recently stated that the first 
English printed plate music occurs in the work, 
The Noble Arte of Venerie or Hunting y George 
Turberville, imprinted by Henry Bynnemann 
for Christopher Barker, 1575, 4to (second edi- 
tion, 1611). The music is a short passage — 
notes for the hunting-horn — but the present 
writer contends that in both editions it has been 
printed from a raised surface, probably a wood* 
cut, for the work is freely adorned with these. 
The appended list of English printed music from 
engraved plates before 1700 will probably be 
found to be fairly comprehensive, but so many 
of the works named are now only represented 
by a single copy that it is possible the titles 
of many others are now lost. 

In 1683 Thomas Cross {q.v.) began to en- 
grave, and he soon made a revolution in English 
music publishing. After 1700 it was the rule 
rather than the exception to issue music from 
plates. About this time the Dutch appear to 
have found out a method of softening copper, 
so that the notes could be readily stamped 
on the plate. Pewter soon took the place of 
the more expensive metal, and engraving was 
superseded by stamping. 

John Walsh and John Hare are stated to 
have introduced the process into England about 
1710, but probably the date may be a few years 
earlier. 

There are indications that Cross (except in 
his very early work) did much of his engraving 
on either zinc or pewter, and probably used in 
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some cases the etching-needle and acid. It 
must be noticed that before Cross engraved, 
nearly all engraved music was instrumental and 
that the quavers and semiquavers were joined in 
groups as in the manuscript of the day, while 
in music typography of the same period before 
the introduction of the ‘ tied note ’ the quavers 
were separate. The three principal London 
music engravers of the 18th century were Wm. 
Smith (working from about 1730-62), and John 
Phillips and his wife Sarah (1750-63). In 
Scotland (Edinburgh) Richard Coopek {q.v,) 
worked from about 1725-64. T. Phinn and 
James Read were a little later, while James 
Johnson, from 1772-1811, monopolised the 
whole of the Scottish trade. Manwaring and 
the Neal family worked in Dublin about the 
middle of the 18th century. 

ENGLISH ENGBAVED MUSIC BOOKS BEFORE 1700 
1611. * Parihenla or the Haydenhead of the Uni muHir that eoer 
waa printed for the Virgiitnl)!!.' Folio. (Keprinied 1613, 
1635, 1650, with a ‘ Second Part ‘ issued in 1689.) 

1613. Nutari, Angelo. Prime mueiche nuove a \ina, due, e tre voci. 

etc. William Hole, I.ondon Folio. (B.M.) 

9. 1614. *Partheiiia inviolata,’ obi 4to. (The only known copy is 
in an American collection.) 

fNo date.) Gibbons. Orlando. Fantazles of three parts (for Viols) 
cut in copper, the like not heretofore extant. London ai 
the Bell In St. Paul’s Churchyard. 4to. (Reprinted from 
the original plates, no doubt several times : advertised by 
Playfoid in 1653, etc.) 

1639. Child. Wm. * (’/holse musick to the Psalmes of Dauid for 
three voices,’ 12 mo. Pour parts. (Reprinted by Play- 
ford : advertised in 1653 ; one of his editions dated 1G56.) 
1659. Simpson, (Jhrlsiophcr. ' Division Violist.’ Polio. (Letter- 
press and title printed ; music from engraved plates. I.atcr 
caitl<in» 1667 and 171 2.) 

1661. Greeting, Thomas. ‘ The I'leasant Companion or new Ijessons 
for the Flagelet,’ obi. I’i-*. (J. Plsvford : other editions i 

said to be dated 1666, 1672, 1673, 1680, 1682. 1683 and I 
1688.) 

1663. * Muslck's Handmaid, New Lessons and Instnictiuos for the 
Virginals or Horpsychord,’ obi. 4tu. (J. Playford : many , 
later editions.) 

1678, Bowman, Henry. ' Songs for one, two and three voices.' 

Oxford. Folio. (A later edition 1679.) 

1679, A Vade Mecuin for the lovers of Musick. shewing the Excel- 

lency of the Renhorder. uncLxxix. Loudon. N. Thompson 
for John lludgebutt. Obi. 8vo. (Bodleian Library.) 

1683. ’ The Genteel Companion being exact directions for the 
Recorder.' Humphrey SaulLer. Obi. 4to. 

1683. ■ The Delightful Companion, a new Book of Lessons for the 
Recorder.' Folio. J. Playford. 

1683. Purcell, H. ‘ Sonnatos of 111. parts fur two vioUna and a 

basse.’ Folio. 

1684. ' Division Violin.’ 11. Playford. Obi. 4to. (Other editions j 

168.’) -95, 1700 -01.) I 

1685. Mattels, N. * Ayres for the Violin.’ 4 vols. obi. 8vo, (En- 

graved by T. Greenhlll : the date is concealed in the 
ornamentation of a crown on one of the title-pages.) 

1686. Thornton, Robert, a Dublin bookseller and engraver, ad- 

verti.scs lu this year, that ’ The choicest New Hongs with 
musical Notes . . . fairly engraven on (’opper will be 
constantly printed and sold at Twopence a song by the 
said Robert Thornton.’ 

1695 ? ‘ Joyful Cuckoldom, or the J.ovo of Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women.’ J. Heptluslall. London. 4tu. (B.M.) 

169(5. Purcell, H. ‘ I.<«SNons for Uie Harpsichord.' Obi. 4to. 

1697. ' You til's Delight on the Flagelet,' Hold by J. Clarke. Heventh 
edition. Obi. 8vo. Date cut off. Cired 1680. The eleventh 
edition, published by J. Hare, is dated 1697 in part from 
same plates. 

e. 1698. A collection of songs by R. Leveridge, engraved by T. Cross, 
in possession of writer, title absent. 
nOb. Dr. Blow’s ‘ Lessons for the Harpsichord.’ 

In addition several sheet songs published by Henry Playford and 
by T. Cross uilght be mentioned. jp^ 

ENHARMONIC. (1) On© of the genera of 
Greek Music {g.v.). (2) The word is usually 

applied to such modulations as involve in just 
intonation the use of the Diesis (g.u.), in equal 
temperament the use of two names to a single 
note, e.g. F sharp and G fiat. 8ee Harmony ; 
Modulation. 

ENNA, August (6. Nakskov, Denmark, May 
13, 1860), composer, born of humble parents, 
his father being a shoemaker. His grandfather 
was an Italian soldier in Napoleon’s army, who 


married a German woman and settled in 
Denmark. In 1870 the Ennas moved from 
Nakskov to Copenhagen, where August at 
tended the free - schools. In early years he 
taught himself the pianoforte, and at 17 had a 
few lessons of little value on the violin and in 
theory. With this exception he was entirely 
self-taught. When he was about 20 he attached 
himself to a small travelling orchestra on a tour 
to Finland. After a fairly successful tour of six 
months he returned to Copenhagen, and com- 
posed an operetta called * A Village Tale,’ which 
was produced, towards the end of 1880, in 
several provincial theatres. In 1883 he ob- 
tained the post of conductor to a provincial 
company, for which ho wrote the incidental 
music and several overtures. He was now en- 
abled to publish some music, viz. songs, an 
orchestral suite, piano pieces and a symphony, 
which happened to attract Gado’s attention. 
By (xade’s help Erma gained the Ancker Scholar- 
ship, which enabled him to go to Germany for 
a year (1888-89), where he studied. A three- 
act opera called ‘ Heksen ’ — ‘ The Witch ’ — was 
produced at the Royal Opera-house, Copen- 
hagen, Jan. 24, 1892, and was a brilliant 
success. '^Iwo years later ho produced another 
opera, ‘ Cleopatra,’ at Copenhagen, but for 
some reason this failed to catcli the public taste 
until the following year, when, with a new cast, 
it became extremely popular. Ho met with a 
further success with his ‘ Aucassin ct Nicolettc,’ 
produced at Copenhagen in 1896, and at 
Hamburg in the following year. Later operas 
produced at Copenhagen have included ‘ The 
Little Matchseller ’ (after Hans Andersen) and 
‘ Lamia,’ both 1897, the latter revised as 
‘Ung Elskor’ (1902); ‘The Nightingale’ 
(Nattergalen), 1912; ‘Gloria Arsena,’ 1917; 

‘ The Jester ’ (Koraedianter), after Victor 
Hugo, 1920. Two ballets, a choral work 
I ‘ Mother-love,’ a festival overture, symphonic 
pictures, a violin concerto and 2 symphonies 
are also in his list of compositions. His music 
is notable for its unconventional freshness, its 
beauty of sound and its clever and original 
orchestration. H. b., with addns. 

ENOCH & SONS, a London firm of music 
publishers. The business was established by 
Emile S. Enoch in 1S69 at No. 18 Berners 
Street, and in 1874 was removed to 19 Holies 
Street. In 1886 the firm moved to Great 
Marlborough Street. The publications of 
Enoch & Sons cover a great number of note- 
worthy and valuable works. They are the 
English agents for the well-known LitolfE cheap 
editions of classical music. f. k. 

ENRIQUEZ (Anriquez) db Valuer 
rAbano, Enrique {b. Penaranda do Duoroj 
16th cent.), a Spanish lutenist, author of a 
‘ Libro de musica de Vihuela, intitulado Silva 
de Sirenas * (Valladolid, 1647). The book 
contains a number of transcriptions of sacred 
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and secular music of the time, some of them 
arranged for two vihuelas, the parts being 
I^rintod on opposite pages, and facing in opposite 
directions, so that the book could be used by 
two performers sitting opposite to one another. 
J^he transcriptions include a number of villan- 
cicos and madrigals, by Juan Vasquez {q.v.)^ 
Mateo Fleeha and others, some of which 
are known in their original form (see Daza). 
Morphy published a selection of the works of 
Enriquez in ‘ Tx^s Luthiates espagnols.* J. B. T. 

ENSDALL, John (probably 1st half of 16th 
cent.), an English church composer whoso 4- 
part motet ‘ Hie dies, quam fecit dominum ’ is 
in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 17,802-5). 
There is also a seon^ of this, but arrangt'd in 
3 parts (Add. MSS. 29,382-5). j. m«. 

ENSEMBLE (Fr.), ‘ together,’ is a term 
adopted into the English language and used 
in a special sense. Its use as a substantive 
may come from the French phrase, ‘ musique 
d’ensemble,’ for what we call concerted music, 
whether in regard to the concerted pieces in an 
opera, where the principal characters take part 
together, or in chamber music, written for a 
small number of instruments in combination. 
It is in regard to this latter sense that the 
special use of the word is most common. A i 
party of ])layers, brought up in different schools, i 
each pre-eminent in his own line, if required to 
join their forces in a string quartet, for example, 
would find a special difficulty in so modifying 
their own individuality as to ]»resent a perfectly 
harmonious interpretation of the work ; their 
* ensemble ’ would probably be pronounced un- 
satisfactory, and players of far inferior attain- 
ment, who happened to have enjoyed frequent 
opportuiiities of playing together, and learning 
each other’s manner of phrasing, would prob- 
ably give a far better idea of the w^ork as a 
whole, and their ‘ ensemble ’ would be rightly 
said to be good. The same applies to vocal 
performances of concerteHl music. 

The tx‘rm is also frt'quontly used with regard 
to orchestral performances, b\it with less sig- 
nificance, since there the ‘ ensemble ’ is con- 
trolled by one mind, that of the conductor. 

J. A. FU1.I.KR Maitlan u. The Consort of Music. London, 
1016 ; T. I)rNH.i.L. Chamber Music. ^ 

ENTFCHRUNG AUS DEM DERAIL, DIE 
(Fr. ‘ L’Enlevcment au s^rail ’ ; Ital. ‘ II 
seraglio ’), singspiel in 3 acts by Mozart ; text 
altered by Stephanie from Bretzner’s Belmont 
und Constanze. Begun July 30, 1781 ; pro- 
duced. Vienna, July 16, 1782 ; in English ‘ with 
additional airs by Kramer * as * The Seraglio,* 
Covent Garden, Nov. 24, 1827 (see Moscholes, 
Life, i. 193) ; as ‘ II seraglio * and * Der Serail * 
by a German company, Drury Lane, June 14, 
1854; and as ‘ T1 seraglio,’ Her Majesty’s j 
Theatre, June 30, 1866, and Covent Garden, 
June 9, 1881 ; revived in English (Beecham 
season), His Majesty’s, June 20, 1910. G* 


ENTR’ACTE (Fr.), literally ‘ between the 
acts,’ is the word customarily used in England 
as elsewhere for orchestral music played be- 
tween the acts of an opera or a play. It cor- 
responds to the old English Act-tune (g.v.), 
and is often used rather as the prelude to the 
coming act than as an interlude. Bizet’s 
* Carmen * gives admirable specimens of the 
Entr’acte standing apart altogether from the 
action of the play. c. 

ENTREE. (1) A name formerly given to a 
small piece of music in slow 4-4 time, with the 
rhythm of a march, and usually containing two 
parts, each repeated. It received its name from 
the fact of its being largely used in theatrical 
and ballet music to accompany the entry of 
processions, etc. An example of this kind of 
Entree may be found in J. S. Bach’s Suite in A 
for piano and violin. (B.-G. ix. p. 51.) (2) The 
word Entree (Ttal. Intrada ; Span. Entrada) is 
also used as synonymous with ‘ introduction,* 
and is applied to the opening piece (after the 
overture) of an opera or ballet. J. J. Rousseau 
(Dictionnaire de musique) defines it as ‘ Instru- 
mental air forming the beginning of a ballet.’ 
(3) It is also applied in an opera to one whole 
act. and in an opera-ballet where every act 
I forms a separate argument (Rousseau). The 
I Allemande (r/.r.), with its heavy rhythm and 
rather solemn expression, was easily trans- 
formed into a prelude which, under the name 
of Entree or Overture, was played before a 
ballet. E. p. ; addns. m. l. p. 

ENZINA (Encina), Juan del (6. near 
Salamanca, 1469 ; d. Le6n, 1534), a Spanish 
composer of the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
His work as a poet and dramatist, author of 
reprcsentaciones and e^kygas both sacred and 
secular, is well known to Spanish scholars. 
They have a peculiar intemst for the musician 
in that the speeches alternated with song, 
and that a considerable qiiantity of the music 
has bt'cn pitvserved and publisluMi. His 
technique shows the influence of the Flemish 
school, but has a curious dircetness of ex- 
pression which distinguishes his work both 
from the Flemish composers and the authors 
of Italian froftole. It is curious that all his 
known compositions should be secular, for the 
greater part of his life, was spent in ecclesiastical 
surroundings, and he was successively arch- 
deacon of Malaga and prior of Le6n. 

From the University of Salamanca, Juan del 
Enzina passed to the service of the first Duke 
of Alba, where he began by the composition 
of mystery plays for performance Indore the 
duchess in lier private oratory at Toledo. 
Most of his works, both in inusitt and in verse, 
were (he says) written between his I4th and 
25th year. In 1514 he was in Rome, where 
his ‘ Farsa de Placida e Vittoriano ’ (in which 
ho parodied the Office of the Dc'ad, and acted 
in it himself) attracted the attention of Leo X., 
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and he was promised the priorate of Le6n. 
(A curious account of the performance, and of 
the spectators who witnessed it, is printed by 
Mitjana from a contemporary Italian source.) 
fiis appointment as archdeacon of Malaga dates 
from 1509, though he was not at that time in 
full orders, and seldom in his place in the 
Chapter. There is no evidence that he was 
ever a singer in the papal choir, or that he was 
professor of music in the University of Sala- 
manca, as has sometimes been supposed. In 
1519 he went on pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; 
and then retired to the enjoyment of his 
priorate. His music is to be found in Bar- 
bieri’s Cancionero musical de los ^iiglos XV y 
XVI, Madrid, 1890. (See also Mitjana, 
E studios sobre algunos musicos espaholes dd 
siglo XVI, Madrid, 1918.) j. b. t. 

EOLINA, see Aeoltka. 

ISPINE, Fbancesoa Makgherita de l’ 
{d. Aug. 9 or 10, 1746),^ in spite of her French- 
sounding surname, appears to have been an 
Italian singer, although she frequently signed 
herself ‘ Frangoise Marguerite.’ She is famous 
as the first Italian to sing publicly in English. 

From Italy she came to England with a Ger- 
man musician named Grebcr, and was often, 
therefore, called ‘ Greber’s Peg ’ by the wits of 
the day. An advertisement in the London 
Gazette (No, 2834), 1692, announces that the 
‘ Italian lady (that la lately coinc over that ia so 
famous for her singing) though it has been reported 
that she will sing no more in the consort at York- 
buildings ; yet tlda is to give notice, t liat next Tuesday 
Jan. 10th, she will sing there, and so continue during 
the season.* 

A fortnight later, this ‘ lady ' is more familiarly 
called the ‘ Italian woman ’ in the notice given 
in the Gazette, that she would not only sing 
at York - buildings every Tuesday, but on 
Thursday in Freeman’s Yard, Cornhill. In 
May 1703 she received ‘ 20 gga for one day’s 
tmging in y® play call’d the Fickle Shepherdess ’ 
(MS. in the writer’s collection). In the theat- 
rical advertisement for Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Juno 1, 1703, it is said that ‘ Signora Francesca 
Margarita de I’fipine will sing, being positively 
the last time of her singing on the stage during 
her stay in England.’ She continued, not- 
withstanding this, to sing during the whole 
that mouth ; nor did she ever quit 
England, but remained here till the time of 
her death. 

On Jan. 29, 1704, Marghcrita sang, for the 
first time, at Drury Lane. On her second ap- 
pearance there was a disturbance in the theatre 
while she wa« singing, the instigation of which 
was attributed to her rival, Mrs. Tofts, whose 
servant was, indeed, one of the principal agents 
in it. Mrs. Tofts, however, indignantly denied 
Uhis in a letter to Rich, printed in the Daily 

1 It appean from a MS dlarv (tn tha wrlter'fl ponNemloQ) kept by 
B. Cooke (i.e. Dr. Cooke), a pupil of Dr. Pepuach, that Mme. Pepuscb 
began to be ill on Jnly 19. 1746, and that, on Aug. 10, following, in 
the aftemoou be (B. Cooke) went to Vaux-Uall with the Doctor, 
Mt$. AgmicA being dead. She was * extremely sick ' the day before. 


Courant, Feb. 8, 1704. In 1705 ‘ ArsinoS * was 
produced, as announced in the Daily Courant, 

‘ a new opera, after the Italian manner, all sung, being 
set by Master Clayton, with dances and singing before 
and after the opera, by Signora F. Margarita de 
r^lpine.* 

This singing was probably in Italian. She sang 
in Greber’s ‘ Temple of Love ’ the year after ; 
and in 1707 in ‘ Thomyris,’ the music taken 
from Scarlatti and Buononcini, the recitatives 
and ac(;ompanimciit.s being added by Pepuscb. 
She sang also in ‘ Camilla,’ jicrforming her part in 
Italian, while the English singers sang their own 
language. These roles she repeated in 1708, 
and in 1709 added that of Marius in Scarlatti’s 
‘ Pyrrhus and Demetrius,’ arranged for the 
English stage by Swiny and Haym. In 1710 
she sang in ‘ Alniahide,’ that opera, the first 
ever performed wholly in Italian on our stage, 
the names of neither poet nor composer of which 
are known ; and again in ‘ Hydaspes.* In 
addition to these she took part in ‘ Antiochus ’ 
and ‘ Amble to,’ and in Handel’s ‘ Pastor Fido * 
and ‘ Rinaldo ’ in 1712 ; and in the pasticcio 
‘ Ernelinda ’ and Handel’s * Teseo ’ in 1713. 
She continued to sing until 1718, w'hen she 
married Dr. Pepuscb, and retired from the 
stage. She is said to have brought him a 
fortune of £10,000. 

‘ Hot execution was of a very different order * from 
that of the English singers of that time, * and involved 
real diffinilties. Indeed, her musical merit must have 
been very considerable to have kept her so long in 
favour on the English stage, where, till employed at 
the opera, she sang eitiier in musical cnl/ertainments, 
or bctw(<en the acts, almost every night. Jiesides 
being rntdandiah, she was so swarthy and ill-favoured, 
that her Imsband used to rail her llecate, a name to 
which she answered with as much good humour as if 
he had called her Helen ’ (Burney). 

She is said to have l>een an excellent musician, 
not only as a singer, but also as an extra- 
ordinary perfornmr on the harpsichord, and 
marks an era in the history of music in Eng- 
land. J. M. 

EPISODES are secondary portions of musical 
works, which stand in contrast to the more 
conspicuous and definite portions in which the 
principal subjects appear in their complete 
form, through the appearance in them of sub- 
ordinate subjects, or short fragments only of 
the principal subjects. 

Their function as an element of form is most 
easily distinguishable in the fugal typo of move- 
ment. In the development of that form of art 
composers soon found that constant reiteration 
of the principal subject had a tendency to be- 
come wearisome, however ingenious the treat- 
ment might be ; and consequently they often 
interspersed exposition and counter-exposition 
with independent passages, in which sometimes 
new ideas, and more often portions of a counter- 
subject, or of the principal subject, wore used in 
a free and fanciful way. By this means they 
obtained change of character, and relief from 
the stricter aspect of those portions in which 
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ihe complete subject and answer followed one 
another, in conformity with certain definite 
principles. In connexion with fugue, therefore, 
episode may be defined as any portion in which 
the principal subject does not appear in a com- 
plete form. 

There are a certain number of fugues in which 
there are scarcely any traces of episode, but in 
the most musical and maturest kind episodes 
are an important feature. It is most common 
to find one beginning as soon as the last part 
which has to enter has concluded the principal 
subject, and therewith the exposition. Occa- 
sionally a codetta in the course of the exposi- 
tion is developed to such dimensions as to have 
all the appearance of an episode, but the more 
iamiliar place for the first one is at the end of 
the exposition. As an example of the manner in 
which it is contrived and introduced, the Fugue 
in F minor. No. 12 of the first book of J. S. 
Bach's WoMtemperirtea Clavier ^ may be taken. 
Here the subject is clearly distinguishable at 
all times from the rest of the musical material 
by its slow and steadily moving crotchets. The 
counter- subject which at once follows the first 
statement of the subject, as an accompaniment 
to the first answer, introduces two new rhythmic 
figures, (a) and (6), which afford a marked con- 
trast to the principal subject — 

and out of these the various episodes of the 
movement are contrived. The manner in which 
it is done may be seen in the beginning of the 
first episode, which begins at bar 16, and into 
which figure (a) is closely woven. The adop- 
tion of this little figure is especially happy, as 
the mind is led on from the successive exposi- 
tions to the episodes by the same process as 
in the first statement of subject and counter- 
subject, and thereby the continuity becomes so 
much the closer. 

As further examples in which the episodes 
are noticeable and distinct enough to be studied 
with ease may be quoted the 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 
10th and 24th of the first book of the IVoAl- 
temperirtea Clavier ^ and the 1st, 3rd, 12th and 
20th of the second book. They are generally 
most noticeable and important in instrumental 
fugues, which have a definite and characteristic 
or rhythmically marked subject. 

It follows from the laws by which expositions 
are regulated that episodes should be frequently 
used for modulation. While the exposition is 
going on, modulation is restricted ; but directly 
it is over, the mind inclines to look for a change 
from the regular alternation of prescribed 
centres. Moreover, it is often desirable to in- 
troduce the principal subject in a new key, and 
the episode is happily situated and contrived 
for the process of getting there ; in the same 
way that after transitions foreign keys an- 


other episode is serviceable to get home again. 
In this light, moreover, episodes are very fre- 
quently characterised by sequences, which serve 
as a means of systematising the steps of the 
progressions. Bach occasionally makes a very 
happy use of them, by repeating near the end a 
characteristic episode which made its appear- 
ance near the beginning, thereby adding a very 
effective clement of form to the movement. 

in a looser sense the term Episode may be 
applied to portions of fugues which stand out 
noticeably from the rest of the movement by 
reason of any striking peculiarity ; as, for in- 
stance, the instrumental portion near the begin- 
ning of the Amen Chorus in the ‘ Messiah,' or the 
central portions of certain very extensive fugues 
of J. S. Bach, in which totally new subjects are 
developed and worked, to bo afterwards inter- 
woven vith the principal subjects. 

In the purely harmonic forms of art the word 
is more loosely used than in the fiigal order. It 
is sometimes used of portions of a binary move- 
ment in w hich subordinate or accessory subjects 
appear, and sometimes of the subordinate por- 
tions between one principal subject and another, 
in whi(;h modulation frequently takes place. 
It serves more usefully in relation to a move- 
ment in Aria or Rondo form : as the central por- 
tion in the former, and the alternative subjects 
or passages between each entry of the subject in 
the latter cannot conveniently be called ‘ second 
subjects.* In the old form of Rondo, such as 
Couperin’s, the intcrmediat/C divisions were so 
very definite and so clearly marked off from the 
principal subject that they were conveniently 
described as Cotiplets. But in the mature form 
of Rondo to be met with in Sonatas and Sym- 
phonies the continuity is so much closer that 
it is more convenient to define the form as a 
regular alternation of principal subject with 
episodes. (See Sonata.) It sometimes happens 
in the most highly artistic Rondos that the first 
episode presents a regular second subject in a 
new key ; that the second episode (following 
the first return of the principal subject) is a 
regular development or ‘ working out ’ portion, 
and the third episode is a recapitulation of the 
first transposed to the principal key. By thk 
means a closer approximation to binary form is 
arrived at. 

In operas and oratorios, and kindred forms 
of vocal art, the word is used in the same sense 
as it would be used in connexion with literature. 

c. H. H. p. 

EQUAL TEMPERAMENT is the division of 
the octavo into 12 semitones of equal vibration 
ratios. It is the system of tuning now adopted 
for all keyboard instruments, and has super- 
seded that known as Mean -tone System. An 
adjustment of some kind is necessitated by 
the existence of the Comma (q.v,). Methods are 
fully discussed under Temperament. See also 
Interval ; Just Intonation. o. 
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EQUAL VOICES, a term of rather am- 
biguous use, strictly denoting voices of equal 
compass. Sometimes works for female voices 
alone, or for male voices alone, are spoken of 
as ‘ works for equal voices ’ ; but this is incor- 
rect, and the term should be kept'for those of 
equal compass, such as compositions for two or 
more soprani or for several contralti, as the case 
may be. In cases where one of two soprano 
parts is taken by a tenor, or one of two con- 
tralto parts by a bass, the composition does not 
cease to be ‘ for ec^ual voices,’ and the term is 
more correctly used of this combination than 
of that for soprano and contralto, or for tenor 
and bass. M. 

ERARD. The name borne by this firm of 
harp and pianoforte makers has been know'n 
almost as long in England as in France, its 
workshops having been established in London 
near the close of the 18th century, not long 
after those in Paris. The reputation of Erard’s 
house is as much due to successful improve- 
ments in the harp as irl the pianoforte, those of 
the Harp (q.v.) being of similar importance to 
the perfecting of the violin accomplished by the 
famous Cremona makers. 

(1 ) S6bastien Erard (6. Strasi.burg, Apr. 6 , 
1762 ; d. Aug. 6, 1831 ) was early put to 
his father’s handicraft of cabinetmaker. His 
father dying when he was 16, he went to Paris 
and placed himself with a harpsichord maker. 
He had soon the opportunity to display bis 
practical ingenuity by the construction of a 
mechanical harpsichord, which was described 
by the Abbe Roussier in 1776. The Duchess of 
Villeroi took notice of him, and allotted to liim 
a workshop in her own chateau, where, in 1777, 
he made the first pianoforte constructed in 
France. According to Fetis this was a square 
with two unison stops and a compass of five 
octaves, similar to the English and German 
instruments that had been imported. He now 
established himself, with his brother Jean 
Baptiste, in the Rue de Bourbon. Their suc- 
cess exciting the jealousy of the Parisian musical 
instrument makers known as Luthiers, and 
belonging to the Fan-makers’ Guild, they used 
the power they possessed to seize Erard’s 
workshops ; Louis XVI., however, came to the 
aid of the brothers, and conferred upon 
Sebastien (in 1785) a brevet permitting him to 
make ‘ forte-pianos ’ independent of the guild, 
but obliging him to employ workmen who had 
satisfied its regulations.' 

Sebastien was in London in 1786, and in 1792 
took out a patent for improvements in harps 
and pianofortes. He returned to Paris, after 
the Terror, in 1796, in which year he made 
his first grand piano, using the English action, 
which, F^tis informs us, he continued with until 
1808. In 1809 he patented a repetition grand 
piano action (the first) and improvements in the 

1 Blmbavlt, Th$ PianoforU, 1860, p. 124. 


construction of the harp, nearly completing 
that ingenious double action which was begun 
about 1786 and was perfected in 1810. A 
feature in the 1809 patent was the inverted 
bridge or upward bearing at the wrestplank 
bridge of the piano. Advanced age made 
Sebastien leave to his nephew Pierre Erard the 
introduction of his perfe^oted repetition action, 
the patent for which was taken out in London 
in 1821. Among S^bastien’s other inventions 
may be mentioned a ‘ Piano organise,’ or com- 
bination of piano and organ, a ‘ harpe a four- 
chetto,’ and the ‘ orgiie expressif.’ In 1835 the 
patent was extended to Pierre Erard for seven 
years on the plea of its great value and of the 
losses sustained in working it. The invention 
in 1838 of the Harmonic Bar is claimed for him.® 
(See Pianoforte.) 

(2) Pierre Erard (6. 1796 ; d. Chateau de 
la Muette, Passy, near Paris, Aug. 18, 1865). 
His widow succeeded him in the business. From 
her it descended to the Count de Franqucville, 
who had married her niece and became the 
chief proprietor of the Paris house, his partner 
Blondel being in direction of affairs. The Lon- 
don manufactory was discontinued in 1 890. 

a. j. h. 

Revue mueieaJe de Fitis, ii. yH-U, Hi. MO, xi. 216; 
COKSTAST PlKKltE, Le» FacUurt d'instrumenU, X^ariH, 1893, 142-4 
and 163-7. 

ERBA, Don Dionigi, a much-esteemed com- 
poser of Milan at the end of the 17th century. 
Like Marcello and Astorga he was of noble birth, 
and Cardinal Benedetto Erba seems to have 
been his brother. In 1692 he was maestro di 
cappella of the church of S. Francesco in Milan 
(see F. Vigoni’s /S’oere armonie, 1692, which 
contains music by him). The title of Don, given 
him by Quadrio, and that of ‘ R**,’ mentioned 
below, show that he was in holy orders. In 
1694 he took part with ValUdlina in the com- 
position of the opera ‘ Arion,’ and in 1695 with 
Besozzi and Battestini in ‘ Antemio.* But 
Elba’s interest to us lies in the fact that he is 
not improbably the composer of a Magnificat 
for two choirs, from which Handel borrowed 
more or less closely for several pieces in the 
second part of ‘ Israel in Egypt.’ A completo 
copy of this work, entitled ‘ Magnificat. Del R*' 
Sgr. Erba,’ is in the R.C.M., and a partial one 
(ending in the middle sheet), in Handel’s 
writing, without title or dat-e, in the Roy. Lib., 
B.M. Opinions are divided as to whether it 
is an original composition of Handel’s Italian 
time (1707-10), or of Erba. In favour of the 
former were Schoclcher and Macfarren (preface 
to * Israel in Egypt ’ for the Saercid Harmonic 
Society). It is obvious that but for the 
existence of the MS. by Handel the question 
would never have been raised. The whole 
evidence was examined at great length and 
pains by Chrysander ( Hdndd, i. 168-78), whose 
conclusion is strong! v in favour of its being that 

I Dr. OfOW Fftul. Oteehiehu in Glaviert, Lelpdg, 1868. 
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of Erba. He shows that the date of Handel’s 
MS. is probably 1735-40 (‘ Israel * was 1738) ; 
that it has marks of being a copy and not an 
original composition ; that the paper is not 
Italian, but the same as that used for his 
English works ; and that the stylo of the music 
differs materially from Handel’s style, whether 
early or late. In addition it might be urged 
that it is extremely improbable that in a copy 
of a work of Handel’s his powerful name would 
bo displaced on the title in favour of the 
insignificant one of Erba. Chrysander pub- 
lished the Magnificat as the first of the ‘ Supple- 
mente * to his edition of Handel. Since then 
the researches of Percy Robinson, embodied in 
his book Handel and his Orbits have added fresh 
matter to this discussion. Robinson has found 
that Erba and Urio (q.v.) are names of places in 
the neighbourhood of Milan (Erba is between 
Como and Lecco), and on this disfiovery founds 
the theory that the MSS. which bear these 
names are the composition of Handel himself, 
dating from the Italian period. In this respect 
Robinson’s book is of importance to the student. 
For the list of numbers borrowed in ‘ Israel,’ 
see Sedley Taylor, The Indebtedness of Handel 
(Cambridge, 1906). s. g. 

ERBACH, Christiak (6. Algeshcim, Palai- 
tinate, 1573). About 16(X) he lx*came organist 
to the Fuggers at Augsburg, succeeded Hassler 
as town organist of Augsburg in 1602, and in 
1628 (according to Gerber) was appointed 
* Rathsherr ’ of tlie same city. The first book 
of his ‘ Modi sacri seu cantus rausici voc-ibiis 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8 et pluribua, ad omiie genus instru- 
menti musici accomodatis ’ was published in 
t600 at Augsburg, the second in 1604, and the 
bird in 1606. Bodenschalz’s ‘ Florilegiura Por- 
U>nse ’ and Schad’s ‘ Promptuarium musices ’ 
(Strassburg) contain motets of his in 4, 6 and 
8 parts. MS. compositions of his are in the 
cathedral library at Augsburg and in the State 
Library at Berlin. (See Q,-L,) 

F. G., with addns. 

ERBEN, K. J. (6. Miletine, Nov. 7, 1811; 
d, Prague, Nov. 21, 1870), a famous Czech 
poet, author of a popular ‘ Garland ’ of National 
ballads, from whose works compatriot musicians 
have drawn largely for their subject-matter. 
BvorAk’s sotting of his ‘ Svatebni Kosilo ’ — 
literally ‘ The Wedding Shift ’ (or chemise), but 
toned down in a decorous Victorian translation 
to ‘ The Spectre’s Bride ’ — is wtII known to us. 
Quite unfamiliar in this country is Vlt. NovAk’s 
more modem version of Erben’s ballad (op. 48). 
Dvof Ak also borrowed from the ‘ Garland ’ for 
the literary basis of his Orchestral Ballade (opp. 
107-110). Bendl utilised the greater part of 
the ballad ‘ St6dr^ Den ’ (Christmas Eve) for 
one of his best choruses. Fibich used the same 
material for a melodrama, and also the ballad 
‘ Vodnfk * (The Water-sprite). b. n. 

ERDMANN, Eduard (6. Wenden, Latvia, 


Mar. 5, 1896), pianist and composer, comes of 
a Baltic family of scholars. Whilst attending 
the gymnasium at Riga he took piano lessons 
from Bror Mdllersten and Jean do Chastain and 
learned theory from Harald Creutzburg. In 
June 1914, having matriculated, he went to 
Berlin to study the piano with Conrad Ansorge, 
and composition, until 1918, with Heinz 
Tiessen. From 1919 onwards he has toured as 
a concert pianist, in which capacity he has 
come to be known also as a disinterested 
champion of modem composers. For instance, 
at the Venice Festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music in 1925 he 
introduced the exacting piano sonata of 
Arthur Schnabel, another pianist-composer. 
Since Oct. 1925 he is a professor at the Hoch- 
schule in Cologne. As a composer ho first 
attracted attention -with a symphony performed 
at the 60th Tonkiinstlerfest at Weimar in 1920, 
and afterwards in many German cities. His 
second symphony was performed for the first 
time in 1925 at the Prague Festival of the 
International Society. In his works Erdmann 
shows himself a daring and original thinker. 
H(* makes few concessions to his audiences, 
and it is sometimes a difficult task to follow 
his rather complex mode of expression, but 
whilst availing himself of modem harmonic 
freedom, he adheres to souiid methods of con- 
struction, and notably to the principles of 
tonality. Of the compositions enumerated 
below, all of which are published, opp. 8, 10, 
11, 12 and 13 are those which represent his 
present stage of development. 

WORKS 

Op. 

1. * An den FrflbHng.’ Tin. and FF. 

*2. Four Hongs. 

3. Six flungH. 

4. Viipublinbed, 

6. ' Bugaiellen ’ for PF. 
fl. Five PF. pieceo. 

7. Five Bongn. 

5. ’ Hiinniei und Enle,’ song. 

(K Rondo for orchestra. 

10. Hyiiijjhony No. 1. 

11. Two songs. 

la. Sonata for vln., unaccomp. 

13, Symphony No. 2. 

Without opus num)>er : a Fox Trot In C major. pj 

EREDl (Heredi), Francesco, of Ravenna ; 
maestro di cappella of the cathedral, 1623 ; and 
of the town, 1629. He composed 1 book of 
madrigals (1600); vesper psalms (1623); 
‘ L’ Armida del Tasso ... a 5 voci,’ op. 3 
(1629) ; also songs in collective volumes {Q.~L.). 

EREMITA, Giulio (real name Giulio 
Giusberti) {L Ferrara, second half of 16th 
cent.), a monk, organist at Ferrara (? Calmal- 
doli monastery), who composed 3 books of 
madrigals, 1584-89 «>.-L.). 

ERK, Ludwig Christian (6. Wctzlar, Jan. 
6, 1807 ; d. Berlin, Nov. 25, 1883), rendered 
very important services to German popular 
music. His father (Adam Wilhelm Erk, 1779- 
1820) was cathedral organist at Wetzlar. Lud- 
wig studied music under his father and Andre of 
Offenbach, receiving his general education from 
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SpioBSy a well-known teacher at Frankfort. In 
1826 he was appointed professor at the teachers* 
seminary at Moors on the Lower Rhine, and it 
was here that his connexion with popular music 
began. He started musical festivals at Kem- 
scheidt, Ruhrort, Duisburg and other small 
towns, which largely contributed to the taste 
for sacred and secular part-music. In 1836 he 
was appointed musical professor of the royal 
seminary at Berlin, and in the foUo^^dng year 
conductor of the newly-formed cathedral choir, 
which post, for want of proper support, he 
relinquished in 1838. In 1843 he founded a 
Mannergesangvereiri in Berlin, for the express 
purpose of singing Volksliedcr, and in 1852 
started the ‘ Erksche Gesangvcr(»in ’ for mixed 
choir. In 1867 Erk was appointed director of 
music. In the beginning of 1877 he resigned 
his post in the seminary at Berlin, and was 
succeeded by Diene). Among the most import- 
ant of the many collections of German lieder 
which he edited is his ‘ Deutscher Liederhort,’ 
of which vol. i. contains modern ‘ Volkslioder,’ 
and vol. ii. those of the 13th- 18th centuries. 

F. a. 

ERKEL, Franz (6. Bekes, Gyula, Nov. 7, 
1810 ; d, Buda-Pest, dune 16, 1893), a com- 
poser of national Hungarian operas, was not 
at first intended for the musical profession, but 
having succeeded, by the indefatigable energy 
with which he trained himself as a pianist, in 
attracting the attention of Count Koloman 
Czdky, he was sent by the latter to Kolozsvar 
with a letter of introduction which enabled him 
in due course to become the centre of the 
musical life of the town, where his pianoforto 
recitals aroused considerable interest. 

In the early ’thirties he was appointed deputy 
conductor at the German Theatre in Buda- 
Pest, and in 1838 he became conductor of the 
National Theatre. From this point his career 
was attended with unbroken success, which was 
due at least as much to his opportune introduc- 
tion of the Hungarian national element into 
opera, as to his musicianship. The ’forties found 
the political conditions of Hungary such that 
any artistic embodiment of patriotic^, ideals was 
almost bound to ride on the wave of popular" 
feeling ; thus it is that the operas of Erkel, 
which, whilst containing much excellent rau.sic, 
were not intrinsically superior to many which 
have since been forgotten, attracted an amount 
of attention that would perhaps strike the 
modem critic as disyiroportionate. His first 
opera, ‘ Bathori Maria,’ was produced Aug. 8, 
1840, with instantaneous success. Its popu- 
larity was eclipsed by that of the opera * Hun- 
yady Ldszl6,’ which remains to this day the 
most frequently performed work of the national 
repertory. Its jubilee in '*894 was made the 
occasion of brilliant musical festivities. The 
year after its production there was a competi- 
tion for a hymn to become the National Anthem 


of the Hungarians, in which Erkel obtained the 
prize. Then followed a period during which 
the musical life of Hungary was crippled by 
political disturbances which lasted several years, 
but in the early ’sixties we find Erkel at the 
zenith of his activity. In 1861 he produced an 
opera, ‘ Bank- Ban,’ which, although surpassed 
in power and earnestness by some of its succes- 
sors, is generally held to represent melodically 
the ideal of Hungarian music. These later 
operas, such as ‘ Dozsa Gyfirgy ’ (1866), ‘ Bran- 
kovics ’ ( 1 874), ‘ Istvan Kiroly ’ (King Stephen), 
although sufficiently successful to be retained 
in the repertory, did not arouse such unbounded 
i enthusiasm as the earlier works. Possibly their 
i greater maturity was an element detrimental to 
1 popular success. ‘ Brankovics ’ is remarkable 
for the introduction of Serbian and Turkish 
melodies happily blended with the Hungarian. 
From 1868 to his death, Erkel occupied the 
position of head of all the choral societies of bis 
native country and was held in the highest 
I respect. He retired from active work in 1889, 

' and was only seen afterwards at one or two 
I festivals organised in his honour. Besides his 
1 operas he left a large number of songs, the 
! majority of which are too intensely national to 
, be of interest to musicians of other countries. 

E. E. 

, ERLANGER, Camille (6. Paris, May 25, 
1863 ; d, Paris, Apr. 24, 1919), French com- 
poser, Glittered the (’onservatoire at the age of 
17, studying piano and composition under G. 
Mathias, K. Durand, Taudou, Bazille and L. 

: Delibes ; won the Grand Prix de Rome in 1888 
i with the cantata ‘ Velleda.’ His first great 
i success was with a dramatic legend in three 
parts, ‘ Saint-Julien rHospitalier,’ a powerful 
' work after Flaubert’s story, performed at the 
Conservatoire in 1896, and at the Concerts de 
rOpera in 1895 ; an ‘ Idylle d’Armorique ’ in 
three acts and a prologue, ‘ Kermaria,’ was pro- 
duced at the Opera -(Omique, Feb. 8, 1897 ; 
anfl his most important work hitherto, ‘ Le 
i Juif polonais,’ on the popular Alsatian story, in 
three acts, at the Opera-Comique, Apr. 9, 1900. 
[ ‘ Aphrodite ’ was performed at the Op6ra- 
I Comique, Mar. 23.1906; ‘ Bacchus triomphant,’ 
I 1910 ; ‘ l>a Sorci^re,’ at the Opera-Comique, 
I 1912. A ‘ Serenade carnavalesque ’ for orches- 
; tra ; six ‘ Poemes russcs ’ ; besides other songs 
and some piano pieces, may also be mentioned. 
Another opera, ‘ Le Fils de I’^toile,* was pro- 
duced at the Op^ra, Apr. 20, 1904 ; ho also 
composed * Hannele Mattern * and ‘ Taublas.* 

Bibl. — A. BAOH1CI.BT, CamQU ErUtnpw, L» Jfmdte mudeal. May 

o. p. 

ERLANGER, FBisDtRio n’ (6. Paris, May 
29, 1 868), composer, son of a German father and 
an American mother. He began his musical 
studies in Paris under Anselm Ehmant, his only 
teacher. His first work, a book of songs, was 
published by Hamelle during the composer's 
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twentieth year, and shortly afterwards he took 
up his abode in London, becoming a natural- 
ised Englishman. His compositions include 
works of all kinds, notably three operas, ‘ Jehad 
de Saintr^’ (Aix-les-Bains and Hamburg, 1894), 

‘ Inez Mendo ’ (produced, under the pseudonym 
of Ferd. Regnal, at Covcnt Garden, July 10, 
1897, and subsequently in Germany) and ‘ Tess 
of the d’Urbervilles * (after ITioraas Hardy), 
produced at the )San Carlo Theatre, Naples, 
Apr. 10, 1906, and at Covent Garden, July 14, 
1909. Among his other works are a string 
quartet, a sonata for violin and piano, an 
‘ Andante symphonique ’ for violoncello and 
orchestra, a quintet for piano and strings 
( Popular Concerts, 1 902), a ‘ Suite symphonique * 
for orchestra (Promenade Concerts, Sept. 1895), 
a violin concerto, op. 17, played by Kreisler at 
the Philharmonic Concert of Mar. 12, 1903, and 
a ‘ (>oncerto symphonique ’ for piano and 
orchestra (Queen’s Hall, 1921). Clearness of 
form and elegance of idea and expression are 
the distinguishing marks of d’Erlangcr’s music, 
whether in his operatic work, in his chamber 
and orchestral music, or in his songs. G. f. 

ERLEBA(JH, Philipp Heinkich (6. Essen, 
July 26, 1657 ; d. Rudolstadt, Apr. 17, 1714), 
Kapellmeister at the court of Rudolstadt, 1697 ; 
an im j)ortant vocal and instrumental composer. 
His opera (Singspicl), ‘The Plejades,’ appears 
to bo lost. He wTote cantatas, sacred songs, 
overtures, sonatas, etc. (See Q.-L. ; also 
8pitta, .7. S. B(ich ; Einstein, Zur devtschen 
Literaturf, P® da Gamba.) E. v. d. S. 

ERNANI, opera in 4 acts, by Verdi, founded 
on Victor Hugo’s Hernani ; produced La 
Fenice, Venice, Mar, 9, 1844. On its pro- 
duction at the Theatre-Italien, Paris — Jan. 6, 
1846—tho libretto was altered in obedien(;e 
to the wish of Victor Hugo. The jiersonages 
W'ere changed from Spaniards to Italians, 
and the name of the piece was alUired to 
‘II proscritto.’ in England ‘Ernani’ was 
first played at Her Majesty’s Tluiatre, Mar. 8, 

1845, and in English, Surrey Theatre, Nov. 1, 
1851 ; in New York, Astor Place Theatre, 

1846. 

ERNST, Alfred (6. Perigueux, Apr. 9, 1860; 
d. Paris, May 16, 1898), French writer on music, 
one of the foremost champions of Wagner in 
French literature. The following are his most 
important works : J^G^uvre dramatique d' Hector 
Berlioz (1884) ; Richard Wagner et le drame 
contemporain (1887) ; L'Art de Wagner^ part i. 
UCEuvre poHique (1893), part ii. VOUuvre musU 
cole (unfinished) ; Etude sur Tannhduser de 
Wagner (1896, in collaboration with E. Poiree) ; 
and lastly, the translations into rhythmic 
French prose of the words of ‘ Dio Meister- 
singer * and ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.* Ernst 
wrote also many articles in various reviews, and 
undertook the musical reporting in the Revue 
EncycHop^iqve, etc. 


ERNST, Heinrich Wilhelm (6. Briinn, 
Moravia, May 6, 1814 ; d. Nice, Oct, 8, 1865), 
celebrated violin-player. As a pupil of the 
Vienna Conservatorium he had B6hm for his 
master on the violin, and studied counterpoint 
and composition under Seyfried. He after- 
wards received instruction from Mayseder, and 
soon achieved great proficiency on his instru- 
ment. When 16 he made his first tour and 
played with much success at Munich, Stuttgart 
and Frankfort. At that time Paganini was 
travelling in Germany, and Ernst, greatly 
fascinated by this extraordinary artist, followed 
him from town to town in order to become 
familiar with the peculiarities of his style and 
technique. Towards the end of 1832 he went to 
Paris, and lived there for six years, stud3dng 
and repeatedly playing in public. Between 
1 838 and 1 844 he travelled over a great part of 
Europe, meeting everywhere with enormous 
success. On his appearing in Leipzig, Schu- 
mann greeted him with one of those genial 
criticisms which are so characteristic of him.*^ 
He first appeared in London, on July 18, 1843, 
in the Hanover Square Rooms ; on Apr. 15, 
1844, he played for the first time at the Phil- 
harmonic, after which he regularly came to 
London for the season and settled there in 1855. 
He played in Dublin in 1851 and 1855. After 
some years, however, his health began to fail, 
and he had to give up playing in public. He 
died after a painful and protracted illness. 

Ernst’s playing was distinguished by great 
boldness in the execution of technical difficulties 
of the most hazardous character. At the same 
time his can ta bile was full of deep feeling, and 
his tone had a peculiar charm. The warm im- 
pulsive nature of the man was reflected in his 
fiery passionate style. But it must not be sup- 
posed that he was a mere virtuoso. Ernst was 
a thorough musician, and although critics have 
found fault with his reading of classical music, 
on the other hand very competent judges have 
pronounced him an excellent quartet-player. 

As a composer he started with salon pieces 
and brilliant fantasias, which have not much 
intrinsic merit, but are extremely effective and 
well written for the instrument, and mostly very 
difficult. The * ]6l6gie,’ which had a long run 
of popularity, is perhaps the best specimen of 
the first, the fantasias on airs from Rossini’s 
‘ Otello,’ and on Hungarian airs, of the second 
kind. The concerto in F sharp minor (op. 23) 
is a composition of no mean order, equally dis- 
tinguished by the nobility of its ideas and its 
skilful treatment of the orchestra. That it is 
seldom heard is duo to its enormous technical 
difficulties, which even Ernst himself did not 
always succeed in mastering. The best-known 
among his compositions for the violin are : 

Deux nootumes. op. 1 ; op. 10 ; FantaAla on airs from 

BoMinl's ' Otrllo,’ op. 1 1 ; (Joncertiuo In D. op. 12 ; Folonaise de 
Concert, op. 17 ; Variations on Dutch alra, op. 18 ; Introduction, 

1 G4iamm$U$ Sehri/Un, Jan. 14, 1840. 
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caprice, and finale, on aim from ' II pirat«.* op. 1 9 ; Hondo PapaReno, 
op. 30 : Fantaala on * Le Propb^te,’ op. 24 ; Hungarian uira, op. 

, ( ‘oncerto path^tique in minor, op. 23. 

In conjunction with S. Heller he wrote a number 
of very pretty duets for piano and violin, which 
were published under the title of ‘ Pensoes fugi- 
tives.’ Ho also published an imitation of Paga- 
nini’s once famous ‘ Carnaval de Venise.’ He 
wrote two string quartets, in Bb and A. The 
latter of these was his last work, and was played 
under Joachim’s lead at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, June 6, 1864. p. n. 

EROICA. The Sin fonia Erotca is the third of 
Beethoven’s symphonies. The title is his own — 

• Sinfonia eroica coniposta per festegglare il novvenlre dl un 

K aud’ uomo dcdlcata a Sua Aitczxa SereniHslma 11 Principe di 
>bkoa'itz da Luigi van Beethoven. Op. 55. No. 111. Partizlone. 
Bonna e (.'olonia presao N. Himrock.* 

(Note the Italian : the titles of symphonies 1 
and 2 are in French.) But its original title w'as 
simply ‘ Bonaparte. Louis van Beethoven.* 
The subject was suggested to him — perhaps as 
early as 1798, two years before the known com- 
pletion of the first symphony — by Bernadotte, 
the Frencii ambassador at Vienna ; but there is 
no trace of his having set seriously to work at 
it till the summer of 180.3. On his return t-o 
town in the autumn of that year he played the 
Finale to Mahler and Bieuning (Thayer, ii. 236). 
For the story of the intended dedication to 
Napoleon, see Vol. 1. p. 282. 

The work was finished in 1804, and is in 
four movements : (1) Allegro con brio, Eb. 

(2) Marcia funebre. Adagio assai, C minor. 

(3) Scherzo and Trio. Allegro vivace, Eb. 

(4) Finale. Allegro molto; interrupted by a 
Poco Andante, and ending in a Presto, E>>. 

The symphony was purchased by Prince 
Lobkowitz. There is an interesting story of its 
having been played three times in one evening 
by the Prince’s band, to satisfy the enthusiasm 
of Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, passing 
through Vienna in strict incognito ; but the first 
known performance (semi-private) was in Dec. 
1804, when it was preceded by the previous two 
symphonies and the pianoforte concerto in C 
minor. The first public performance was at 
the Theatre ‘ an der Wien ’ on Sunday evening, 
Apr. 7, 1805, at a concert of Clement’s, where 
it was announced as in Dj{, and was conducted 
by Beethoven. Czerny remembered that at this 
performance some one in the gallery called out, 
‘ I’d give a kreutzer if it were over.’ The first 
performance in England was (probably) at one 
of the Vocal Concerts, at Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Feb. 14, 1806. It was played by 
the Philharmonic Society at the second concert 
of the second year — Feb. 28, 1814 — and was 
announced as ‘ containing the Funeral March.* 
In France it was the opening work of the first 
concert of the Soci6t6 des Concerts (Conserva- 
toire), Mar. 9, 1828. It was published by 
Simrock of Bonn, the publisher of the first four 
symphonies, Oct. 29, 1806. o. 

EEEAES, Jean, a Hth-oentury troubadour. 


who wrote 24 chansons now in the Paris 
National Library (Fi^tLs). 

ERTHEL, Father Sebastian, an early 
17th-century monk at Freising, Bavaria; after- 
wards choirmaster at the monastery of Gar- 
sten. Upper Austria. He wrola masses and 
other church music, vocal and instrumental. 
(See Q.-L.) e. v. d. s. 

ESCLARMONDE, opera in 4 acts, prologue 
and epilogue, text by Alfred Blau and Louis de 
Gramont, music by Massenet ; produced Opera- 
Comique, May 15, 1889. 

ESCOBAR (early 16th cent.), a Spanish 
composer, who was maestro de capilla at 
Seville from 1507 until 1514, and possibly 
longer. Chur(;h music by him is to be found 
in a MS. * Varios de musica,’ bought in Seville 
by Ferdinand, nephew of Christopher Colum- 
bus, about 1533 (Bibl. C«)liimbina, Seville) ; 
in the Chapter Library at Toledo, in the Cathe- 
dral at Tara/.ona, and the Bihl. do la Dij)utacio 
at Barcelona. More interesting, however, are 
his secular compositions, of which 18 (for 3 and 
4 V.) printed by Barbieri from the MS. in 
the Royal Library at Madrid. J. B. T. 

ESCOBAR (EscovAii), Andr^: I)E(6. Evora ?, 
16th cent.), a Portuguese musician, possibly 
of Spanish origin, and a noted performer on 
the clmratneUnfui or boe (shawm). He seems 
to have sj>ent some time at Evora and at 
Coimbra, where ho was a member of the 
University and (Cathedral bands. In 1550 he 
sailed for the Poituguese Indies. He wrote 
a method for his instrument. Arte mnaica para 
iavger o hislrumento da charainelinha^ which is 
said to exist in MS. at Coimbra. J. b. t. 

ESCOBAR, JoAO DE (early 17th cent.), a 
Portuguese ct)mposor, who published a ‘ Co- 
lec(,;ao de motetes ’ at Lisbon in 1620. A MS. 
‘Arte de musica theorica e pratica* by him 
was in the library of Jiihn IV., dostniyed in 
the Lisbon earthquake of 1 755. j. B. T. 

ESCOBEDO (Scobedo), Bartolomeo 
(6. Zamora, 1510-20 ; d. Segovia, 1503 ?), a 
Spanish composer, who was admitted to the 
Papal Choir in Rome in 1536, the year after 
Morales. Ho is described in the records as 
‘ olericus zamorensis ’ ; on a certain occasion 
he acti‘d as judge in a dispute between Vicen- 
tino and Lusitano. In 1541 ho applied for 
leave to visit his country ; in 1554 ho left 
Rome altogether and became maestro do 
capilla at Segovia in Old Castile. His works, 
which are admirably conceived in the severe 
stylo of Morales, include ; 

Munh, fi V. ‘ rhilippns Bex Hinpaniie’ (for aticeBBion of Philip II. ; 
MB., Bii»tia» Chapel, dated 1563). 

M.tss, (i ' All te levuvi.’ iSietlne Chiipel.) 

Motetn; 'Duiiiiiie, ne uteniiiierift’; ‘Hudle cumpleti Bnnt.' 
(Vatican) ; ' lininuteinurhabitu,’ 4 v. (Vatican ; Toledo) ; • Kxaurge, 
quare obdornils,’ 4 v. (printed in Gombert’s ‘MuHlca 4 vt*cuiu, 
vuIko Mot^ctii . . Veiiioe, 1541. MS. Toledo). 

Ma^ificata ; Miaerere (Madrid Capilla Real). 

Eslava prints the last two of the above* 
mentioned motets, and *Erravi sicut ovis.' 

4 V. J. B. T. 
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ESCRIBANO (ScRiBANo), Juan (6. end 
of 15th cent. ; d, Rome, 1558), a Spanish 
singer and composer, who was in the Papal 
Choir under a succession of popes from 1507 
until 1539. The Vatican archives contain a 
motet, ‘ Paradisi porta’ (5 v.), and a Mag- 
nificat in the 6th tone. In secular muvsic, 
he was the author of two chansons included 
in the ‘ Canzoni nove ’ of Andrea Antiquo di 
Montona, Rome, 1510, now in the University 
Library at Basle. J. B. t. 

ESCUDIER, (1) Marie (6. Castelnaudary, 
Aude, June 29, 1819; d. Apr. 17, 1880), and 
'2) Leon (6. Castelnaudary, Aiide, Sept. 17, 
1821 ; d. June 22, 1881 ), two brothers famous as 
litterateurs on music. They were the founders 
of La France musicale (1838), a weekly musical 
periodical, and joint authors of Siudes biogra- 
phiques sur les chant enrs contemporains (Paris, 
Tessicr, 1840) ; Rossini, sa vie et ses muvres 
(Paris, 1854) ; and . . . des cantatrices 
celebres, etc. (Paris, 1856), which contains a life 
of Paganini. They set up a music-publishing 
business, and brought out many of Verdi’s 
works. Their Dictionnaire de musique ( two vols., 
1844, 6th ed. 1872) is a compact but unequal 
work. (See Dictionaries of Music.) In 1862 
the brothers dissolved partnership, L6on pon- 
tinuing in the business and starting a new 
paper, U Art musical, while Mario directed La 
France musicale until 1870. In 1876 I^on 
was for a short time director of the Theatre 
Italien. M. c. c. 

ESLAVA, Miouel Hilarion {b. Burlada, 
Navarre, Oct. 21, 1807 ; d. Madrid, July 23, 
1878), distinguished Spanish musician. In 1824 
he was appointed violinist in the cathedral at 
Pampeluna, and in 1 828 maestro de capilla of 
Burgo do Osina. Here ho was ordained deacon 
and took priest’s orders when maestro de capilla 
at the metropolitan church of Seville ( 1 832). In 
1841 ho produced at Cadiz his first opera, ‘ II 
solitario,* speedily ft»llowed by ‘ La tregua di 
Ptolemaide ’ and ‘ Pedro cl Crual,’ which were 
successfully performed in several Spanish towns. 
In 1814 he was appointed maestro de capilla to 
Queen Isabella. He composed over 140 pieces 
of church music, including masses, mounts, 
psalms, etc. His Miserere is sung annually in 
Seville cathedral. The work by which he will 
live is his ‘ Lira sacro-hispana ’ (Madrid, Sala- 
zar, 1869, ten vols.), a collection of Spanish 
church music of the 16th -19th centuries, with 
biographical sketches of the composers. Some 
of his organ music appears in another collec- 
tion, his ‘ Museo orgdnico espafiol * (Madrid). 
His * Mdtodo de solfeo * (1846) has been adopted 
throughout Spain. His ‘ Escuela de armonia y 
composioidn,’ in three parts, harmony, composi- 
tion and melody, the fruits of many years* 
labour, appeared at Madrid in 1861 (2nd ed.). 
In 1865-66 he edited the Oaceta musical de 
Madrid, a periodical of considerable interest. 

VOL. n 


The following are the contents of the ‘ Lira 
sacro-hispana * ^ : 


16ih Century, U 1 

Kamos. Ave Regina, a 4 voces. 
Anon. Magnificat. 4. 

Do. Dornine Jesu. 4. 

Pevin, A. Sanrius. 4. 

Do. Benedlctus. 3. 

Do. AenuM, 4. 

Du. CIO. 6. 
l>o. AscendenH Chrlstus. 6. 
Peflalosa, F. Sancta Mater. 4. 
1 ) 0 . Trlbularcr «il nesclrem. 4. 
1)0. In T^aHHione pusitus. 4. 
Do. Memorare, pilssUna. 4. 
Do. Versa cut in hictum. 4. 
Do. Precor te, Domino. 4. 
Ribera, B Magmfic-at. 4. 

Do. Virgo i>rudentlMHiiua. 6. 
Do. Rex autem David. 6. 
TurrenteH, A. do. Magnificat. 4. 
Ceballos, F. Ilortus conclusns. 4. 
Do. Inter vestibulum. 4. 

Do. Exaudiat Duminua. 4. 
Moralea. fr. Rmendetnus. 6. 
Do. 1) VOS oinnes. 4. 

Do. Vcrbuni iniquum. 5. 

Do. O crux ave. 6. 

Do. Lameniabatur Jacob. ,1. 
Do. Kyrle; < 'hrlste; Gloria. 4. 
Escobedo, B. immutemur. 4. 
Do. Bxurge. 4. 

Do. Krravl alcui ovIh, 5. 
Femandex, P. Dlspersit, dc'dlt. 4. 

Do. Heu inlhl Dorulue. 4 
Bernal, A. Ave sanotlsNiinum. 4 
Robledo, M. Dominc Jesu. 4. 
Do. Regem oul omnia. 4. 

Do. Magna opera. 4 A 0. 

Do. Humens illud ave. 4. 


IfilA Century. 1. 2 
Victoria, J. L. de. Mitss, * Ave 
marts stclla ’ 4. solo. 

Do. Vere lauguores. 

Do. O Dondne. 

Do. Jesu dulcis memoria. 

Do. O q\iaru glortosum. 

Do. T^udate. 

Do. Requiem mass. * el canto 
llano.’ 

Guerrero, F. Passio sec. Mat- 
thieum. 8. 4, 5, (>. 

Do. do. sec. Joannem. 4 A 5. 
Do. Ave Virgo. 5. 

Do. Triilic me post. 6. 

Do. Mass, * Simile est regnum. ' 
4 

Navarro, J.M. Lauda Jemsalem. 
4. 

Do. In exitu Israel. 4. 

Do. Magnificat 1ml toni. 4. 
Do. do. 2dl tonl. 4. 

Do. do. 8vl tonl. 4. 

Castillo, D. del. Quls enim cog- 
novit. 5 

Do. O altltudo. 6. 

Las Infantas, F. de. Vlctlma? 
Pascball. 6. 

Camargo, M. G. Defensor almn: 
IlispauoR. 4. 

Ortiz. D. I’ereat dies. 6. 
PeriaAcz, P. Maria vtrgo, <5. 


Salazar. G. Hel mihl. 4 (soil). 
Do. O Rex glorite. 8, col organo. 
Do. Quo* ent iata. G Do. 

Do. VidI speciosam. 6 Do. 

Do. SanctA Maria. 6 Do. 

Do. Natlvlta.s tua. 6 Do. 

Do. Mater Del. 6 Do. 

Orttdls. {.amentatio. 12. 
Monlemavor, F. de. Requiem 
mass. 8. 

Duron, S. O vos omnes. 4. 


18fA Century, 1. 1 


Bravo. J. de T. M. Portions of 
a Misa de defuntos. 8. 

Do. J. de T. M. Parce mihl. 8. 
Do. Taedet anlmarn meam. 8. 
Dudoso. Dan, dan, don, don. 0. 
Rabassa, P. Audite, unlversl. 12. 
Vails, F. Tota pulchra. 4. 
Cabrera, P. V. Kyrle and Gloria. 


I Roldan, J. P. Sepulto Domlne. 4 . 
Sfinjuan, N. Bpiritus uieus. 8. 
Paez. J. Jesu Redetoptor. 4. 
Muelas, D. O vos omnes. 8. 
Do. Ductus est Jesus. 4. 

Do. Dice bat Jesus. 4. 

Do. Enint signa. 4. 

Do. Cum audisset Joannes. 4. 
Do. Vox clamiiutls. 3. 

Caseda, J. de. Kyileand (Uoria. 4. 
Literes, A. Vos steculorum 
ludlces. 4. 

Do. Hi sunt qiios fatuo. 4. 
Julia, B. Dllexi quuniam. 4. 
Fuentes, P. Reatus \ir. 10. 
Soler, F. A. h\troito and offer- 
toria de defuntos. 8. 

Anon. Eci'c siicerdos. 5. 


I 18//I Century, it I 

Nebra, J. de. Requiem mass. 8 
(strings and flutes), 

Ripa, A. Muss. 8 (strings, irum- 
pete and organ). 

Do. Mater (6 verses). 

8 (orguu). 

Lidou, J. Ave marls .Stella. 4 A B. 

19/A Century. I. 1 
Garcia, F. J. Lamentation, 
(ori’h.). 

Du. do 7 (oreli.). 

Arana z, P. Ad te levavi 4 (solos) 

Do. Laudate. 6 (viol, and 
trumpets). 

Doyagfle, M. Miserere. 4 (Mind). 
Becatiilla, F. Defensor alimu 
Hispanm. 5 (strings, trum- 
pets and organ). 

Do. Pauge lingua. 7. 

,Piieto, J. Halve reglna. 4 (strings, 
I trumpets and organ), 
j Cuellar, R. Lauda Hion. 6 
j (strings, oboes and trum 

I pets). 

Moutesinos, A. Banda et im- 
maculata Virgin)taR. H. 
Pons, .1. l^etrida. ' O Madre. 8. 
Cabo, F. J, Memento Domiue. 7. 


17/A Century, i. 1 

(’omes, J. B. Hodie nobis. 12. 
Lobo, A. Versa est. G. 

Do. t 'reiio quod Redemptor. 4 . 
Do. Vivo egt». 4. 

Do. Ave Marla. 8. I 

Heredia, A. de. Magnificat (super | 
touos). 4. 

Tafolla, P. Qul Lozarum. fi A 8 
Romero, M. Libera me. 8. 
Veana, M. Villaneico Asturiono. 
8 . 

VIvanco, 8. O Doniine. 5. 
Vargas, U. de. Magnificat. 6. 
Baban, G. Voce mea. 8. 

Juarez, A. Vulnerastl oor meum. 

8 . 

Do. Dum sacrum pignus. 9. 
Caseda, D. Mass. 8. 


17(A Century, il. 1 j 

Pontac, D. Mass, ' In exitu 
Israel.’ 4. 

Patibo, C. Mass, ' In devo- 
tlone.’ 8. 


[ 19/A Century, i. *2 

Ledesma, N. Btabat mater (12 
verses) acod. by string quar- 
I let. 3. 

Anilrevl, Fr. Nunc dimittis. 4 
tore!) ). 

An<li*evi. Balvc Regina. 6 (oroh.), 
J.edesma, ML. R. Piincipes perse- 
cutl. 4 (oieh ). 

Bros, J. Benedlctus. 4 (orch.). 

19/A Century, |(, 1 
Esiava, H, Te Deum. 4. 

Do. O sacrum convlvlum. 4. 
Do. Bone Pastor. 4. 

Do. O salutaris hostia. 8. 

Do. Requiem mass. 8 (orch.). 
Do. Parce mihl. 8. 

Do. Taedet animam. 8. 

Do. Ubera me. 8. 

19/A Centi4ry, 11. 2 
Perez y Alvarez, J. Salve Regina. 

Do. O Balutaris. 4 (bar. solo 
and orch.). 


I The numbering of the volumes Is very puzzling ; but the plan 
seems to be that each century is represented by two * series,* and 
each * serle ’ is divided into two volumes or ’ tomos.* The numbei 
of the ' seiie ’ is indicated above in Roman figures, that of the * tonio ' 
In Arabic numerals. 


I 
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Caballero, M. F. Ave marls 
Stella. 4 (orch.). 

Calohorra, R. O. Lauda Sion. 1. 
1)0. Verelanguores. 4(orcb.). 

APPENDIX 

Hecanllla, F. Hymn, Bcrlpta 
sunt. 8, 8, 8, 4, 8 (orch.). 
Doya^Qe, M. Maffolflcat. 8 (str., 
oboes, trump, and organ). 

, Duron, B. Ftagmenia. 

M. C. O. 

ESMERALDA, opera in 4 acts ; words by 
Theo Marzials and Alberto Randegger, after 
Victor Hugo ; music by A. Goring Thomas. 
Produced (Carl Rosa Co.) Drury I^ne, Mar. 26, 
1883 ; Berlin, Sept. 1891 ; Covent Garden (in 
French), July 12, 1890. For an earlier setting 
of Victor Hugo’s libretto, see Bertin. m. 

ESPLA, Oscar (6. Alicante, 1886), a Spanish 
composer who, after becoming a qualified civil 
engineer and doctor of philosophy, obtained 
a first prize at Vienna in 1909 for an orchestral 
suite. His subsequent works include a scherzo 
and sonata for PF. ; sonata, PF. and violin ; 
quintet ; ‘ Crepusculo ’ for PF. ; a symphonic 
poem, and a ‘ Suite Levantine.’ His later 
manner, represented by ‘ Evocations, Danscs, 
et Confins ’ for PF. ; the ballc't ‘ ( Hclopes * ; and 
the symphonic poem ‘ Ijos Curnbres,* has a 
markedly individual character, which, without 
drawing on folk-song, derives its inspiration 
from the ‘ Levantine ’ music of the south-east 
provinces of Spain. J. B. T. 

ESPOSITO, Michele {b, Caatellammare, 
near Naples, Sept. 29, 1855). At the ago of 10 
he entered the Conservatorio at Naples, where 
he remained for eight years, studying (as class- 
mate with G. Martucci) pianoforte -playing 
under Cesi, and composition under Serrao. In 
1878 he came to Paris, where he remained until 
1882, when he was appointed professor of piano- 
forte-playing at the Royal Irish Academy of 
Music, Dublin. For several years ho was prin- 
cipally occupied with teaching and concert 
playing, giving pianoforte recitals under the 
auspices of the Royal Dublin Society, and also 
organising and playing for many years in the 
chamber music recitals given by that Society, 
In 1899, aided by some friends, he succeeded 
in establishing in Dublin a resident orchestra 
(the Dublin Orchestral Society), the concerts 
of which he conducted with much success (see 
Dublin). 

His published works include ‘ Doirdro,’ can- 
tata for soli, chorus and orchestra (Feis Ceoil 
prize), produced Dublin, 1897, and subse- 
quently given by Wood at a Queen’s Hall 
Concert ; an operetta, ‘ The Postbag * (libretto 
by A. P. Graves), produced at St. George’s Hall, 
London, Jan. 27, 1902, by the Irish Literary 
Society ; a string quartet ; a sonata for violon- 
cello and piano (Incorporated Society of 
Musicians prize, 1898); a sonata for violin and 
piano ; and many songs and pianoforte pieces. 
He has also written an * Irish ’ symphony (Feis 


Ceoil prize, 1902), an ‘ Otello ’ overture, and 
other orchestral works unpublished. He was 
made Doctor of Music (AonoW« causa) of Dublin 
University in 1917, and the Italian title ol 
Commendatore was conferred on him in 1922. 

L. m‘c. l. d. 

ESQUIVEL, Juan Barahona de (Es- 
quivel Barahona, Juan de) (6. Ciudad 
Rodrigo, end of 16th cent.), a Spanish 
church musician, maestro de capilla in his 
native town, whoso motets were printed at 
Salamanca in 1612 under the title of : 

'MoUMsta featonnu et doiiiiiiiuariiui cum coiuinuni Sanctorum 4, 5, 
6 et 8 viMiii'UH eoucintiHiulri. S.tlniauticae, excudeliat Artiis 
TaberneliuH AntverpianiiH. MDCXIl.’ 

A second part, com])rising hymns. Mag- 
nificats, etc., and published in 1613, is men- 
tioned by Vicente Espincl, but has not been 
preserved. J. B. t. 

ESSENGA, Salvador (del Essenga), a 
16th-century composer and monk of Modena, 
apparently teacher of Orazio Vecchi, who com- 
posed 2 books of madrigals a 5 v. fist lost; 
2nd, 1561) ; 1 book of madrigals a 4 v. (1566) ; 
single numbers are in collectiv^e volumes (^.-L.). 

ESSER, Heinrich (6. Mannheim, July 15, 
1818; d. Salzburg, June 3, 1872), composer 
and conductor, was appointed Konzertmoister 
1838, and then musical director in the court 
theatre at Mannheim. He was for some years 
conductor of the ‘ Liodertafel ’ at Mayence, and 
in 1847 succeeded 0. Nicolai as Kapellmeister 
of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, where ho was 
honoured as an artist and beloved as a man. 
In Nov. 1869, shortly after becoming art- 
member of the board of direction of the Opera, 
he was compelled by ill-health to resign, and 
retired on a considerable pension to Salzburg, 
where he died. 

As a conductor he was admirable. Wagner 
showed his appreciation by entrusting him 
wit h the arrangement of his ‘ Meistersinger ’ 
for the piano. Esser was the first to discern 
the merit of Hans Richter, whom, while a 
member of his band, he recommended to 
Wagner as a copyist and arranger, and who 
ultimately justified the choice by succeeding 
Esser at the Opera in May 1875 (the former 
sub - conductor, Dossoff, having filled the 
chief post between Esser’s death and Richter’s 
appointment). 

As a composer Esser was industrious and suc- 
cessful. The stage was not his forte, and 
though three of his operas were produced — • 
‘ Silos ’ (Mannheim, 1840), ‘ Riquiqui * (Aix-la- 
Ohapelle, 1843) and ‘ Die beiden Prinzen * 
(Munich, 1845) — they have not kept the boards. 
His compositions for the voice are numerous 
and beautiful — some forty books of Lieder, two 
of duets, four of choruses for men’s voices and 
two for mixed ditto, etc. His symphonies (opp. 
44, 79) and suites (opp. 70, 75), and orchestral 
arrangements of Bach’s organ works (Pissa- 
caglia, Toccata in F), performed by the Phil- 


nolo and organ. 

Hugalde. 0 salutaris. 3 (organ). 

Melon, V. O quoniam suavia. 6. 

Do. Bcoe panla. 6. 

Do. O aalutarU. 6 (all with 
orch.). 

Olleta, D. Salvo Regina, 6 
(organ and bawoa). 

Garcia, M. Ave marls stella. 4. 
(stringn, trumpets and organ) 

PiAdanoa, H. O quam suavis. 4 
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harmonic Society in Vienna, are published 
by Schott, and a string quartet (op. 6) by 
Sirarock, o. f. p. 

ESSER, Karl Michael Ritter von 
(b. Aix-la-Chapelle, c. 1736), a famous violinist 
and viola d’ amoro player; Konzertmeister 
in the court chapel, 1763. Ho toured over 
Europe, 1772, and was knighted by the Pope. 
In 1774 he created sensation in Paris, and 
was no less successful in London, where 12 of 
nis symphonies and 6 violin duets, op. 2, were 
published in 1775 ; 6 violin duets, op. 1, were 
published in Paris in 1770. Reichard, in the 
Calendar for 1783, mentions a singspiel * Hie 
drei Pachter.’ A (joncerto for viol d’amour ami 
a duet for the same instrument and viola da 
gamba, both in MS., are in the British Museum. 
(See Q.-L.) e. v. d. s. 

ESSTPOFF, Annette {b. St. Petersburg, 
Feb. 1, 1850; d. there, Aug. 18, 1914), Russian 
pianist, was educated at t he Conservatorium of 
St. Petersburg, principally under the care of 
Theodor Leschetizky. After attaining con- 
siderable reputation in her own country she 
undertook a concert tour in 1874, appearing in 
London at the New Philharmonic concert of 
May 1 6, in Chopin’s E minor concerto, at recitals 
of her own, and elsewhere. She made her 
debut in Paris in the same concerto in 1875 at 
one of the .Concerts Populaires, and afterwards 
at a chamber concert given by Wieniawski and 
Davidov. In 1876 she went to America, where 
her success was very marked. From 1880-92 
she was the wife of Leschetizky. M. 

KSTE (Est), see East. 

E8TE, in N.K. Italy, between Padua and Ro- 
vigo. Two musical academies — Degli Eccitati 
and Dtgli Atestini — were established in Este 
in 1576. The family of the Esto, always liberal 
patrons of the fine arts, encouraged especi- 
ally the revival of music. Francesco Patrizzi 
(b. 1530; d. 1590), a professor in the latter of 
these two academies, in dedicating on© of his 
works to Lucrezia d’ Este, daughter of Ercol© 
II., the reigning Duke, ascribes the revival of 
music in Italy to the House of Este, because 
Guido d’ Arezzo was a native of Pomposa in their 
dominions, and because such famous musicians 
as Fogliano, Giusquino (Josquin), Adriano and 
Cipriano, first found favour and support- from 
the Dukes of Este. c. M. p. 

ESTEVE Y GRIMAU, Pablo (18th cent.), 
a Spanish composer, and author of a great 
number of Tonadhxas (g.v,) in the second 
half of the 18th century, the MSS. of which 
are preserved in the Bibl. Municipal, Madrid. 
One of his earliest works is a zarznda (comic 
opera), ‘Los portentosos efectos de la natu- 
raleza,’ written in collaboration with ‘Sr. 
Escarlati,* i.e. Scarlatti, nephew of Domenico. 
Pedrell {Teatro Lirico) prints extracts from 
various tonadiUas dating from 1779-87. 

J. B. T. 


ESTHER, (1) Haudel’s first English oratorio; 
words by S. Humphreys, founded on Racine’s 
‘ Esther.’ Written for the Duke of Chandoa 
who paid Handel £1000 for it, and first pet 
formed at Cannons, Aug. 29, 1720. Performed 
again, in action, under Bernard Gatos — ^in 
private Feb. 23, 1732, and in public at the 
King’s Theatre, Haymarket, May 2, 1732, with 
‘ additions * not specified. 

(2) For the music to Racine’s tragedy, see 
Moreau. 

ESTOOART, Pachal de, I.,’ (6. Noyon, 
Picardio, 1640), gained the silver harp at the 
;6vTeux contest in 1584 with the motet ‘ Ecoe 
quam bonura.’ He composed several books of 
motets and French and Latin songs and 160 
psalms (Q.-L.). 

E8TR15P]S, Jean d’, a 16th-century French 
musician, whom Duverdier calls ‘ joueur de 
hautbois du Roy.* He wrote 4 books : ‘ Livre 
de danseries, contenant le chant des branles 
oommuns, gays, do Champagne, de Bourgogne 
. . .’ (Paris, 1559-64), a collection of great 
interest. E. v. d. s. 

EST WICK, Rev. Sampson, B.D. (6. 1657 ; 

I d. Feb. 16, 1738/39), was one of the children of 
the Chapel Royal under Captain Henry Cooke. 
Ui)on quitting the chapel on the breaking of his 
voice ho wont to Oxford, took holy orders and 
became one of the chaplains of (Jhrist Church. 
He took the degree of B.A. in 1677, M.A. in 
1680, and B.D. in 1692. In 1692 he was ap- 
pointed sixth minor prebend of St. Paul’s. On 
Nov. 27, 1696, he preached at Christ Church, 
Oxford, ‘ upon occasion of the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Lovers of Musick on St, Csecilia’s 
day,* a sermon upon ‘ The Usefulness of Church 
Musick,’ which was printed in the following 
year. In 1701 he was appointed vicar of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, which he resigned in 1712 
for the rectory of St. Michael, Queenhithe. 
Estwick composed several odes for performance 
! at the Acts at Oxford, and other pieces still 
in MS. w. H. H. 

fiTOILE DU NORD, L’, opera in 3 acta, 
words by Scribe, music by Meyerbeer, com- 
prising many numbers from his ‘ Feldlager in 
Schlosien.’ Produced, Opera - Comique, Feb 
16, 1854 ; and as ‘ La stella del nord,’ CJovent 
Garden, July 19, 1855. For other operas on 
the story of Potor the Great, see Czaab und 
Zimmebmann. 

Stranger, L’, ‘action musicale,’ in 2 
acts; words and music by V. d’Indy. First 
performance, Paris Opera, Dec. 4, 1903. 

^fiTUDES (Fr.), studies, exercises, caprioea^ 
lessons. The large number of works extant 
under these heads for pianoforte, violin, violon- 
cello, and in sundry instances for other or- 
chestral instruments, are in a large measure 
mere supplements to the respective instruction 
books. They may be divided into two kinds — 
nieces contrived with a view to aid the student 
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m mastering special mechanical difficulties per* 
taining to the technical treatment of his instru* 
ment, like the excellent pianoforte ^iStudes of 
Clement! and Cramer ; and pieces wherein, 
over and above such an executive purpose, 
which is never lost sight of, some characteristic 
musical sentiment, poetical scene or dramatic 
situation susceptible of musical interpreta- 
tion or comment is depicted, as in certain of 
Moscheles’s ‘ Characteristische Studien,’ or the 
Etudes of Chopin, Liszt or Alkan. 

An etude proper, be it only a mechanical 
exercise or a characteristic piece, is distinguished 
from all other musical forms by the fact that 
it is invariably evolved from a single phrase 
or motif, be it of a harmonic or melodious 
character, upon which the changes are rung. 

E. D. 

EUGEN ONIEGIN, opera in 3 acts, libretto 
adapted from Pushkin, music by Tchaikovsky. 
Composed during 1877 and 1878, and per- 
formed by students of the Moscow Conserva- 
torium, Mar. 1879 ; in English, Olj^mpic 
Theatre, Oct. 17, 1892. 

EULENSTEIN, Charles (6. Hedbronn, 
Wiirtemberg, 1802 ; d. Styria, 1890), a per- 
former on the Jew’s-harp (j.v.). After endur- 
ing all sorts of privations and ill-success, he 
appeared in London in 1827, and produced 
extremely beautiful effects by performing on 
sixteen Jew’s-harps, having for many years 
cultivated this irjstruraent in an extraordinary 
manner. The patronage of the Duke of Gordon 
induced him to return in 1 828 ; but he soon 
found that the iron Jew’s-harp had so injured 
his teeth that he could not play without pain, 
and he therefore applied himself more and more 
to the guitar. At length a dentist contrived 
a glutinous covering for the teeth, which en- 
abled him to play his Jew’s-harp again. He was 
very successful in Scotland, and thence went 
to Bath (1834-45), to establish himself as 
teacher of the guitar, concertina and the 
German language. He eventually returned to 
Germany, and lived at Gunzburg, near Ulm. 

V. de p. 

EULER, Leonhard (6. Basle, Apr. 15, 1707 ; 
d. St. Petersburg, Sept. 7, 1783), wrote a 
number of important books on musical science, 
and was the first to employ logarithms in 
calculating the pitch of notes {Riertiann ; 
Q.-L.). 

EUNUCH-FLUTE {FMte-eunuque), An in- 
strument described and figured by Mersenne.^ 
It consisted of a tube (A C) open at one end 
where it terminated in a bell mouth (C), but 
closed at the other (A) by a piece of membrane 
stretched like the head of a drum, and covered 
for protection with a movable cap (A B) pierced 
with holes. In the side of the tube not far 
from the membrane, which was to be as thin 
as the skin of an onion, was a hole (B) into 

1 Barmonie univertellt, llv. v. prop. Iv. 


which the player omitted his voice. The mem 
brane, thrown into vibration by the sound of 
the voice, gave out notes of its own, the same 
in pitch as those of the voice, but louder, and 
different in timbre, they being of an aego- 
phonous or bleating character. Mer- 
senne states that music in four or five 
parts was performed on such instru- 
ments, the eunuch -flute having 

* this advantage over all otiier flutes that 
it imitates better the concert of voices, for 
it lacks only the pronunciation to which a 
near approach is made in these flutes.' 

He adds that ‘ the little drum im- 
parts a new charm to the voice by its 
tiny vibrations which reflect it,* and 
expresses the opinion that a concert 
of eunuch -flutes is better than one 
of voices, ‘ which lack the softness of 
the harmony and the charm of the 
pieces of membrane.* The idea on 
which the eunuch -flute is based 
seems to have struck Lord Bacon, 
for he wrote ^ : 

* if you sing into the hole of a drum, it 
maketh the singing more sweet. And so 
I conceive it would, if it were a song in 

K arts sung into several drums ; and for 
andsomeness and strangeness sake, it 
woulcl not be amiss to have a curtain 
between the place where the drums are 
and the hearers.* 

One of these instruments is pre- 
served in the Museum of the Conserva- 
toire of Paris. It is 88 centimetres in length, 
and is believed to date from the time of Henry 
III. of France. Eunuch-flutes are still manu- 
factured, but only as toys. They are made in 
different sizes and sold as soprano, tenor, bass 
and contrabass. O. w. 

EUPHONIUM (Ger. Euphonion, Baryton), 
This brass valve -instrument is often called 
Tuba, and it is described under that heading. 
It is the highest in pitch of that group of in 
struments, and corresponds to the highest of 
the bass saxhorns, being built in B flat or C of 
the eight-foot octave. Tenor-tuba parts, such as 
that in Strauss’s ‘ Don Quixote,* are generally 
played on the euphonium in England. (See 
Saxhorn and Tuba, and PLA TE LXXXI F.) 
EURHYTHMICS, see Jaques-Dalorozb. 
EURYANTHE, opera by Weber, the libretto 
by Helmine von Chezy ; produced Oct. 25, 
1823, Kftmthnerthor Theatre, Vienna ; Covent 
Garden, June 29, 1833 ; Paris, Op6ra, Apr, 
6, 1831, with interpolations from ‘Oberon*; 
Theatre Lyrique, with new fibretto. Sept. 1, 
1857 ; New York, Wallack’s Theatre, 1863. 
On Jan 19, 1904, it was revived at the Vienna 
Hofoper, with many alterations or omissions, 
both in w'ords and music, by Gustav Mahler, 
yho conducted it. a. 

EUSTORG DE BEAULIEU, Hectob 
i6. Beaulieu, near Limousin, c. 1500 ; d. Bosley 

> SylM siftvantm, Ceat. UL 888. 
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Jan. 8, 1552), organist at Lectoure, 1522 ; he 
became a Protestant, c. 1536, and went to 
Switzerland, where he set to music in 1546 a 
collection of his own poems, on the title-page 
of which he calls himself ‘ a former priest, 
musician and organist of the false Popish 
Church . . {Q.-L.), 

EVACUATIO (Eng. evacuation ; Ger. Aus^ 
leervng ; Ital. evacuazione), a term used in the 
15th and 16th centuries to denote the sub- 
stitution of a * void ’ or open-headed note for 
a ‘ full * or closed one ; e.g. of a minim for a 
crotchet. The process was employed both with 
black and red notes, and continued for some 
time after the invention of printing ; but its 
effect upon the duration of the notes concerned 
differed considerably at different ej)och8. 
Morley,^ writing in 1597, says : 

‘ If a white note \vh they called hlacke voyd , happened 
amongst blaekc full, it was diminished of halfc the 
value, 80 that a mininie was but a crotchet, and a 
semibriefc a minline,’ etc. 

But, in many cases, the diminution was one- 
third, marking the difference between ‘ perfee- j 
tion * and ‘ imperfection ’ ; or one-fourth, 
superseding the action of the * point of aug- 
mentation.’ For the explanation of these 
cases, see Notation. w. s. r. 

EVANS, Charles Smart (6. 1778 ; d, Lon- 
don, Jan, 4, 1849), was a chorister of the 
Chapel Koyal under Dr. Ayrton. On arriving 
at manhood he became the possessor of an 
unusually fine alto voice. On June 14, 1808, 
ho was admitted a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal. Ho W’as the composer of some anthems 
(two of them printed), and of many excellent 
glees and other pieces of vocal harmony, most 
of which have been published. In 1811 the 
Glee Club awarded him a prize for his cheerful 
glee ‘ Beauties have you seen a toy,* and in 
the following year a second for his ‘ Fill all the 
glasses.* In 1817 he carried off the prize 
offered by the Catch Club for the best setting 
of William Linley’s ‘ Ode to the Memory of 
Samuel Webbe,* the eminent glee composer. 
In 1821 ho obtained another prize for his glee 
‘ Great Bacchus.* He also produced several 
motets for the use of the choir of the Portu- 
guese Ambassador’s chapel in South Street, 
Grosvenor Square (of which he was a member), 
some of which are printed in Vincent Novello’s 
Collection of Motets. He was for some 
years organist of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

w. H. H. 

EVANS, (1) Edwin {b. 1844 ; d. London, 
Doc. 21, 1923), was an organist and the writer 
of several meritorious books on music, of which 
a Handbook to the Vocal Works of Brahms is 
valuable as a work of reference for English 
readers. This was issued in 1912 as volume i. 
of an * historical, descriptive and analytical 

A Ptafnt and Xatdt ItUrodueHan. AimotaUon at the end of 
the volume, referring to p. 9. 


account of the entire works of Johannes 
Brahms’ to be completed in three volumes 
with the instrumental works. Two volumes 
on Beethoven* s Nine Symphonies were published 
in 1923-24. His son (2) Edwin (b. London, 
Sept. 1, 1874) is also a writer on music and 
has specially devoted himself to propaganda 
on behalf of modern types of composition. 
His campaign has boon almost entirely carried 
on through lecturing and journalism. His 
series of articles in the Musical Times (1919- 
1920) on modern British composers are full of 
valuable information and he has been a contri- 
butor both to the second and present editions 
of this Dictionary. In Jan. 1923 his services 
to the cause of the younger British composers 
were acknowledged by the presentation to him 
of his portrait subscribed for by a group of 
composers. o. 

EVE (Heve), Alphonse d* {b. near Courtrai, 
raid- 17th cent.), became choirmaster at St. 
Martin’s, Courtrai, then at St. Walburga’s, 
Oudenarde ; and on Nov. 5, 1718, at Notre 
Dame, Antw^erp, where he is traceable in 
documents only until Oct. 1719; but Fetis 
says that he was pensioned in 1725 on account 
of his great age, and succeeded by Wm. De 
Fesch, Of his numerous masses and church 
compositions only a few are still in existence. 
(See Q.-L.) B. v. d. s. 

EVEN TEMPERAMENT, see Equal Tem- 
perament, 

EVERS, (1) Carl (6 . Hamburg, Apr. 8, 1819 ; 
d. Vienna, Dec. 31, 1875), pianist and composer, 
made his first appearance when 12, and shortly 
after went on long professional tours. Return- 
ing to Hamburg in 1837 ho studied composition 
under Carl Krebs. On a visit to Leipzig in 
1838 he made the acquaintance of Mendelssohn, 
whose influence affected him greatly, and 
started him in instrumental compositions on an 
extended scale. In the following year ho W'ent 
to Paris, and was kindly received by Chopin 
and Auber, where he remained for some time 
working hard. In 1841 ho was appointed 
Kapellmeister at Gratz, where he started a 
music business in 1858, taught, and otherwise 
exercised his profession. From 1872 until his 
death he resided in Vienna. His compositions 
comprise four pianoforte sonatas, of which 
those in B minor, B[> and D minor were much 
esteemed ; twelve ‘ Chansons d’amour * for 
piano ; fugues ; fantasias ; solo and part- 
songs, etc. Haslinger of Vienna and Schott 
of Mayence w^ere his publishers. His sister 
(2) Katinka (b. 1822) was favourably known 
as an opera singer in Germany and Italy. 

M. c. c. 

EVOVAE (or Euouae), a technical word, 
formed from the vowels of the last clause of the 
Gloria Patn — secolorum. Amen ; and used, 
in mediaeval Office-Books, as an abbreviation, 
when, at the close of an Antiphon, it is neces- 
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sary to indicate liie Ending of the Tone adapted 
to the following Psalm, or Canticle. 

The following example, indicating the Second 
Ending of the First Tone, is taken from an 
0£Bioe-Book printed at Magdeburg in 1613. 



Ba • lu • ta * re Ue • 1. Euouae. 


F. M. Bohme ^ mistook the vowels E. V.O.V. A.E. 
for a familiar Greek word, and was greatly 
exercised at the admission of a ' Bacchanalian 
shout ’ into the Office-Books of the Church I 
‘ Statt Amen der baccliische Fieudenruf, 
evovae / * w. s. r. 

EWER & CO. John Ewer & Co. were in 
trade as ‘ importers of foreign music ’ at 1 Bow 
Church Yard, Cheapside, in or before the year 
1824. The firm afterwards became Ewer & 
Johanning at the same place, with another 
address at Tichbourne Street, Piccadilly. In 
1848 they were at 72 Newgate Street, in 1853 
their address was 390 Oxford Street, and in 
1866, 87 Regent Street, whore William Witt is 
advertised as ‘ sole proprietor.’ They held 
copyright of some of Mendelssohn’s work, and 
did an important business. 

In 1867 they became incorporated into the 
house of Novcllo, Ewer & C-o., and removed to 
1 Berners Street, (See Novkllo.) f. k. 

EXAUOET (Exai Dk), JosErn (6. Rouen, 
c. 1710 ; d. Paris, c. 1763), first violinist at the 
Rouen Academy concerts. From thence he 
went to Paris, where he was engaged for the 
Opera in 1749. He composed 2 books of 
sonatas, opp. 1 and 3 (MS.), for violin and bass, 
and a book of trios for 2 violins and bass, 
op. 2. He is known at present by his beautiful 
minuet. E, v. d. s. 

EXHIBITIONS OF MUSIC. The idea of 
bringing before the public the art treasures of 
private collectors under the form of a loan 
exhibition is essentially English, the Special 
Exhibition of Ancient Musical Instruments held 
at South Kensington in 1872 being acknow- 
ledged as the prototype of the many similar 
collections which have since been made in 
Europe and America. Although musical ex- 
hibitions for trade purposes only do not fall 
within the scope of the present article, students 
of musical history will find much information 
in the reports on the musical instruments in 
the two earliest London exhibitions (the Great 
Exhibition of 1861 and the International Ex- 
hibition of 1862) by Dr. William Pole, and the 
accounts by Clay and Pontecoulant of the 
musical section in the Paris Exhibition of 1 867, 
whilst many recent exhibitions, though not 
arranged with this particular object in view, 
have afforded unusual opportunities of hearing 
(he music of extra-European peoples performed 

t BOfaiM. Dot Otvtorfum, Letpslf, 1861. 


by native artists. In the following list are 
included the names of the most import- 
ant exhibitions, in which there have been 
loan collections of musical instruments and 
literature, those of marked value from an 
antiquarian standpoint being denoted by an 
asterisk. Official catalogues of exceptional 
interest, and treatises which have been 
published bearing on those exliibitions, are 
mentioned under the special occasion which 
produced them. 

1872. Ijoki>oii. *RpeclH] Exhibition of Ancient MuHical Inatru- 
ments. South KeuaiuKtuu. Catalogue Mlth lutroductlona, notea and 
photographs by Carl Kiigel, 1 S7.H. (.'renioua Viollna and Varnish, by 
Charles Kvade, 1873. Sonic account of the Special Exhibition, being 
Appendix 2 to (Catalogue of the Musical luntruments In B. Kenning* 
ton Museum, by C. Engel, 1874. 

1878. Paris. •Historical Exhibition, Trocadirti. Report by 
Gustave Chouquet. 

1880. Bhtthhktji. National Exhibition. 

1881. Milak. *Musical Exhibition. Official Catalogue nvlth short 
notes. 

1885 . T.onoon. •Loan Collection of Husiral Inatruments, Books, 
etc., Albert Hall. A very line collection held In connexion with the 
Inventions Exhibition. Guide to the Loan Collection with rotes 
and iireface by A. J. Hipkins. 1 886. A Brief Description of ^Inets, 
and other Keyboard Instruments In the Loan Collectiou, by William 
Dale (privately printed). Notea on Siamese Munical Instruments 
(Siamese Embassy, London). 188.'). Mnsical Instniinenta, Historic, 
Rare and Unique, bv A. J. Hipkins, with illustrations in colour by 
W. Gibb. 1888. 

1880. Edinbchoh. International Exhibition. 

1887. M.AMU 11 KSTKH. Royol Jubilee Exliibition (Musical auto- 
graphs). 

1888. BonooMA. •International Exhibition of Musical liutfu- 
ments. Official Catalogue /.Itli short iiote.s. 

Brubsbi.b. Industrial Art Exhibition. 

1889. Paris. •Universal Exhibition Report on the Musicat 
Instruments by Thlbouvllle Lamy. La Facture mstruuientale (wind 
liwtruments), with illuHtratlous b^ Constant J'ierre. 1890, 

1890. London. •Military Exhibition, Chehea (no stringed Instru- 
, ments, but in all other respects \ery complete). Official Catalogue 

with short preface Pi the musical section. Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Musical Instruments with preface.^, illustratious iiud appendices, 
by Captain O. R. Ihiy. 1891 (Rvre Ju HpottiswoOde). 

EDi.NnuROH. International Exhibition. 

1892. V’lKN.VA. •International Exhibition of Music and the 
Drama. The most ext.enstve exhibition at i)re8eiit held. Illustrated 
Catalogue with notes, l-ssued lu ' National ’ sections. Musical lli><tory 

I In the lutemational Exhibition at Vienna, b\ R A Marr 1893. 
The International Exhibition of Music and the Drama, edited by 
Hipkins, Stclnert ami rti biuidcr, tiansluted from the rJerinan. 1894. 

London. Musical Art Exhibition, Royal Aquaiium. Cata- 
logue with short prefaces and notes. 

1893. Chicago. The World's Columbian Exhibition. Illustrated 
and annotated Catalogue of tlie Hteluert ColltcUou of Keyed and 
Btringed Instnimenta. 1893. 

1894. EDiNnvROiT. Loan Exhibition of the Society of Musicians. 

1897. London. Victorian Eia Exhibition, Earr.s Court (especially 
Musical literature). 

Bkvsskui. Universal ExhlViitlon. 

1898. Bkrun. Musical Exhibitluu. Official Catalogue with short 
notes. 

1900. London. •Musical Exhibition, Crystal Palace. The first 
Exhibition in which the whole I'ollectiou was systemiiticnlly arranged 
to show classification and development. Annotated Catalogue witli 
prefaces and Lectures. 1900. Jfuticul A’»u'$ Offioc. 

Paris. •Universal Exhibition. Mus^e r^trospectif. Illus- 
trated Ke^iort of the Committee on the Musical instruments. 1906 
(pnvatelv printed). 

1901. Bkkum. Bach ExhlbiUon. Official Catalogue of Musical 
Instruments. 

1902. Boston, U.8. A. Historical Musical Exhibition. Illustrated 
Catalogue with notes by (.hirkerlng. 

1904. London. •Tercentenary' Exhibition of the Musicians' Com- 

E anv, Fishmongers' Hall. An Important lesture was the system of 
►ally Lectures. Official Catalogue with prefaces and notes. 1904. 
The Lectures wrlth illustrations. 1900 (Walter Scott Publishing 
Ck).). Illustrated and Annotated Catalogue (Novello), 1909. 

Owing to (Continental complications no Musical Exhibitions have 
been held for many years. 

F. W. O. 

EXIMENO, Antonio (6. Valencia, Sept. 
26, 1729; d. Rome, June 9, 1808), Spanish 
Jesuit. Having studied mathematics and 
music at iSalamanca ho became professor 
of both sciences at the military academy of 
Segovia. On the expulsion of the Jesuits 
I from Spain he settled in Romo. His work, 
DdV origine e delle regoh della musicat colla 
[ atoria del suo progreaso, decadenzat c rinno- 
vazione (1774 ; Spanish translation, 1796), con- 
tains the germ of the theories afterwards 
elaborated by Wagner, and at the time raised a 
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lioBt of polemical writings, to which even Padre 
Martini contributed his share. He proposed to 
abolish the strict laws of counterpoint and har- 
mony, and apply the rules of prosody to 
musical composition. He was the first scien- 
tific exponent of the doctrine that the aim of 
music is to express emotion, and thus exercised 
considerable influence on musical [esthetics. 
His contemporaries stigmatised his book as 
an ‘ extraordinary romance, in which he seeks 
to destroy music without being able to recon- 
struct it ’ — ^a verdict which curiously antici- 
pates that often passed upon Wagner in later 
days. 

His other works include Don Lazarillo 
Vizcardi, a musicsal novel in the manner of 
Don Quixote, describing the adventures of a 
musician whose mind has been deranged not 
by books of chivalry but by the study of 
counterpoint. Besides the plan of the book, 
the author has somctliing of the admirable 
prose style of his model. Jt w'as edited by 
Barbieri (Madrid, 1872-73), while chapters I 
taken from it and other writings of Eximeno i 
were reprinted by Pcdrell in 1921. Eximeno i 
was one of the first exponents of the theory of } 
nationalism in music ; it was (he said) on the 
basis of its national song that the music of 
a country should be founded. j. b. t, 

EXPERT, Henry (6. Bordeaux, May 12, 
18fl3), French ‘ musicologist,’ came to Paris in 
1881 and entered the E(‘ole do Musique (''lassique 
founded by Niedermcyer (Ecole Xiedermeyer), 
in which he afUu’wards taught. He subse- 
quently comydeted his musical studies under 
C. Franck and E, (ligout. For many years pro- 
fessor at the liic.olc des H antes Etudes Socialcs 
in the musical department, he founded with 
Ed. Maury a SocicHc d’ Etudes Musicales et do 
Concerts Historiques, and the choral society. La 
Chantorio de la Konaissanco, which he himself 
conducts. From 1909 he was .st*cond librarian 
at the Paris (k)nservatoir(? Library, replacing 
J. Tiersot as senior librarian in 1920. Irresist- 
ibly attracU'd by the music of the French Re- 
naissaiu’e, he has devoted himself heart and 
soul to the study of music of this period and to 
the publications of its achievements. Under 
the general title of ‘Los Maitres Musiciens do 
la Renaissance francaise,’ now continued as 
‘ Monuments de la musique fraiu/aiso au 
temj)8 de la Renaissance’ (Ixjduc, S^nart, 
Paris), he has })ublishod since 1894 a great 
quantity of examples of Franco- Flemish art of 
the 15th and 16th centuries in a manner which 
is a model of soruymlous erudition. The work 
is divided into 6 sections as follow'S : 

I. ^i8 volumna (3faf(rM Mus^eien*') r«M)talninK •works of T^sssua, 
Ooudltnel, CJoatelev. Claudln d«* Serndsv, C;<maSiuni, Conrtovs, 
Deslonfjea, Dulot, Oascongue. Hssdin, Jaootln, Jannfguln. Ix>nibart, 
Sohler, Vermont. Brumnl, T*. de la Hue, Moutiin, Pftvln, Mauduit. 

Jeune, Rsgnard. Kl. do (’aiiiwy, Claude Oervalae. F, dn Tertre. 
Tho sequel (Afonumentt di> la mtiiiqtie) comprises (1924r*2fi) 3 vols. 
(Le Jeune, Oert^n Dldler le Blnno). . ^ . w 

II. BfHtographie thh}iatigm (catalogue of French and Flemish 
works of the 16th and ICth century (2 vols.)). 

III. TMorieietvt de 2a mmique au de la Jtenaluance (1 vol.), 
Mlobel dc Meuehou. 


TV. Bowrtu du Oorput (auihoritlea). Not yet published. 

V. CommetUairtt (In preparation). 

VI. £xtraUi de* Alaitres Mwteiem de la Jtenmietanee (Anthologle 
Chorale), separate examples of sacred and secular music. 

To those publications must be added 
reprints of instrumental music of the same 
period (Le Jeune, du Caurroy), and a syiecial 
selection of pieces written on poetry of P. de 
Ronsard, under tbo title of La Fleur des 
musiciens de F. de Ronsard, Sonnets, Odes et 
CJiansona d 4 voix . . , etc. (Paris, Cite des 
Livres, 1923). Besides these works, he has 
written a remarkable book on the Huguenot 
Psalter of the 16th century (Paris, Fischbacher). 
Specially dedicated to the music of the 16tli, 
17th and 18th centuries are the following collec- 
tions : ‘ Chants de Franco et d’ltalie ’ (3 series), 
‘ Repertoire classiquo de musique religieuse et 
8piritm?lle,’ ‘ Les Maitres fran 9 ais du clavecin,’ 
‘Amusements des maitres frangais du XVllI® 
siecle’ (Senart). Ho has contributed to the 
Encyclopedie de la Musique et Diefionnaire du 
Conservatoire (artic'le : Musique vocale, 16th cent- 
ury), and has written the analytical notes of 
the ‘ Edition Nationale ’ (Senart). m. e. r. 

EXPOSITION is the putting out or stato- 
mont of the musical subjects upon which any 
movement is founded, and is regulated by 
various rules in different forms of the art. 

In fugue the process of introducing tho 
several parts or voices is the exposition, and it 
ends and passes into Episode {q.r.) or counter- 
expopition wh(‘n the last part that enters has 
concluded W’ith the last note of the subject. 
Counter-exy>osition is the reappearance of the 
princiyial subject or subjec’ts, after complete 
exposition, or such digressions as episodes. 
(See Fugue.) 

In forms of tho harmonic order the term 
Exyiosition is commonly used of tho first half of 
a movement in Binary form, because that part 
contains the statement of the two principal 
subjects. This use of the word is evidently 
derived from the inc.omy)leto and superficial 
view w hich was the legacy of theorists of some 
generations back, that a Binary movement was 
based on two tunes w'hich for the sake of 
variety are put into twm different keys. Hence 
it is not so ay)t in this sense as it is in connexion 
with fugue. But it may bo dtdended as less 
open to objection when it is used as the obverse 
to Recapitulation, so as to divide Binary move- 
ments into three main portions, the Exposition, 
Development and Recayiitiilation ; and though 
it leaves out of count the vital importance of 
the contrast and balance of key, it is likely to 
be commonly accepted in default of a better, 
(See also Form.) o. h. h. p. 

EXPRESSION (Ger. Ausdrvck). When we 
speak of ‘ playing with expression * we imply 
the exercise of judgment as to more or leas 
in matters of pitch, duration and tone (.both 
qualitative and quantitative). Thorough-bass 
still left Chording (q.v,) in the hands of the 
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executant ; that, and the graces, ornaments 
and cadenzas of voice and instrument, were 
the last remnants of the executant’s discretion 
in matters of pitch. Duration he may still 
control in Rub a to (q.v.). The volume of 
tone — the dynamics, as it is sometimes called 
—is ill great part left to him. 

The composer began in the 18th century to 
give directions as to fast and slow, loud and 
soft. Bach would write an occasional ‘ Largo ’ 
or mark an echo efleiit, / and p. The auto- 
graph of ‘ Messiah * confines itself to ‘ forte,* 
‘ plan.’ and ‘ pianiss,’ as directions to the 
strings, and only at places where there could 
be any doubt. Of these Mozart gave a reading 
in his additional accompaniments. Beethoven 
wrote fff in the finale of his 7th Symphony. 
Schumann diminished the number of his 
dynamic marks after his early works. Tchai- 
kovsky saw some advantage in ornamenting 
his string quartets with fff and ppp, and later 
composers have gone further ; but such 
minutiae have their place in students’ editions 
rather than in the literature of music. 

With the executant must always rest the 
final decision. His difficulty is to acquire 
enough control over fingers or bow to lie sure 
of maintaining a level of strength from which 
every divergence, even the slightest, will 
immediately tell. Clara Schumann and Teresa 
Carreiio, conspicuously among jiianists, had 
this power, but no great player has ever been 
without it. The gamut of strengths must 
vary with the player ; the lower limit is that 
at which the instrument will speak, and the 
upper that at which it will produce a round, 
penetrating tone. Whether it should aijproach 
those limits depends chiefly on the character 
of the piece ; much of the best playing keeps 
well within them. It is a common thing to 
play ascending ji^-ssages crescendo on the 
analogy of the voice, though there is often 
something to be said for refraining from, or 
even reversing, this practice. The scale in the 
fourth bar of Beethoven’s concerto in G is a 
test of skill and good taste. A sforzando in a 
quiet passage, such as that in the second 
bar in the finale of Beethoven’s Cj{ minor 
sonata, should be kept down. In any case 
crescendos and diminuendos, however the 
composer may have marked them, should be 
considered in relation to the piece as a whole. 

EXPRESSION STOP, see Harmonium. 

EXTEMPORISATION or Improvisation 
is the art of thinking and performing music 
simultaneously. It is therefore the primitive 
act of music-making, existing from the moment 
that the untutored individual obeys the impulse 
to relieve his feelings by bursting into song. 

Accordingly, therefore, amongst all primitive 
peoples musical composition consists of ex- 
temporisation subsequently memorised, and the 


process can proceed no further until some 
method of notation is devised to record the 
composer’s musical thoughts independently of 
his musical performance. The folk-music of 
all countries, so long as it has existed without 
notation, has been developed in this way. 
The composer extemporises a melody either to 
a poem (possibly also extemporised) or to the 
movements of the dance, and memorises it for 
repetition later. Where memory is imperfect 
the power of extemporisation is called in again, 
either by the original composer or by some 
other, and so the melody is gradually moulded 
in the passage of time. Notation of any sort 
stereotypies the composition once for all. That 
is the difference between folk-song and plain- 
song. The Christian Church fixed its tradi- 
tional melodies by Notation (q.v.) comjiara- 
tively earl3% Avhile folk-song remained unnoted 
and therefore subject to perpetual variation by 
extempore additions. Much of our English 
folk-song has bcien not-ed for the first time in 
our own generation. 

But the standardisation of the church’s song 
(plain-song) by notation merely turned the im- 
pulse to extemporise in another direction. The 
contrapuntal art of church music was developed 
: primarily by the persistent desire of singers to 
I oxtemijoiise additions, ornaments and Ciontrast- 
ing melodies (see Descant), on and around the 
prescribed plain-song. Experiments made ex- 
temporaneously were passed into writing ; they 
then became codified and reduced to rule. The 
conflict between ecclesiastical authority and 
the exul)erant fancy of singers in extemporisa- 
tion, existing from the famous edict of Pope 
John XXJI.i (1322) to the Council of Trent 
(1645-63), has been noted by all historians ; 
another and a more purely artistic conflict has 
not been so general^ recognised, that is, the 
conflict between the composer who writes, and 
the impulse of the performer to embellish by 
extemporisation. That, which began in the 
Middle Ages, w^is carried on at any rate to the 
beginning of the last century. The whole 
history of composed music from John Dun- 
stable to Beethoven may be described as the 
process of making the comijoser’s defences sure 
against the incursions of the extemporiser. 
The polyphonic composers of the 16th century 
had won the battle as far as concerted vocal 
music, either sacred or secular, was concerned. 
The masses of Palestrina and the madrigals of 
William Byrd alike leave no room for the in- 
spiration of the moment beyond the possible 
addition of an occasional vocal embellish- 
ment. 

But extemporisation played a large part in 
the two forms most characteristic of the 17th 
century, the opera and the sonata. The singer 
of an aria was expected to show his skill in 
extemporised ornamentation, especially at 

1 See Ox/. Bitt. But. ii. 89. 
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cadences/ and the composer left him free to do 
so ; Corelli/ and other founders of the Italian 
sonatas for strings, frequently made their 
written parts a mere sketcjh of whAt the player 
should do. C. P. E. Bach’s comments in his 
Vermich (see for examples Ornaments and 
Turn) show that ho regarded extemporised 
ornamentation as a legitimate part of the 
harpsichord-player’s interpretation. 

For two centuries (17th and 18th) Accom- 
paniment both in the opera and in con- 

certed chamber music, w^as generally left to the 
extemporising skill of a harpsichord-player 
guided by the indications of a bass-part figured 
(see Thoroitqh-bas.s). Gradually the auto- 
cracy of composers curtailed these liberties. 
Handel wrestling physically »vith his singers/ 
Bach pursuing a course of peaceful penetration 
by so elaborating his instrumental ofjbligati that 
neither singer nor harpsichordist could indulge 
in independent action, are alike evidential of 
the general process of strimgthening the com- 
poser’s defences. By Mozart’s day the .singer 
of an aria and the player of a solo concerto 
alike had to submit to disc-ipline, and both were 
only, as it were, let out on sufferance in passages 
marked cadence or Cadenza (7.?’.), where the 
orchestra was brought to a halt generally on 
th(» J chord preceding the final dominant to 
tonic ending. Tlie cadenza of the concerto \vas 
still frequently extemporised at the beginning 
of the 19th century, and sometimes later. 
Even Brahms in his violin concerto (1879) 
allowed for it, but by that time the custom of 
writing even cadenzas had become so general 
that his friend Joachim promptly supplied 
written cadenzas to the work. Thus the divorce 
of extcirapore from wTittQii composition was 
made absolute. 

Meantime extemporisation had had a dis- 
tinguished history as an independent art ; it 
had exerted at times a powerful influence on 
written composition, and had in turn been in- 
fluenced by the rules which, crystallising round 
instrumental composition, produced w'orks in 
distinguishable forms. This history was more 
especially bound up with the perfecting of 
keyboard instruments, organ, harpsichord, etc., 
•towards the end of the 16th century, for they 
gave to the single player complete control of 
harmony. The European reputation w'hich the 
English virtuoso of these instruments, John 
Bull iq.v.)^ enjoyed, was evidently founded 
largely on his power of extemporisation at the 
keyboard, especially that of the organ. In the 
17 th century the organists of Germany de- 
veloped the great school of organ music which 
culminated in J. S. Bach largely on the basis 
of extemporisation. Such rhapsodic forms as 
the Toccata and Fantasia were created in this 
way, and n‘any existing specimens of the more 

* See Hendereon, Karly Hiitory of Singing- 
See Chryeuider and Joachim's edition of Corelli's sonatas. 

a Se.f Streatfelld's Jfandel, op. 92, 1S7 


loosely constructed kind seem to justify the 
suggestion that they may have been extempor- 
ised first and noted afterwards. Of ev^en greater 
importance was the organists’ extempore pro- 
j luding on Chorals or hymn tunes. What the 
I singers of descant had done with the plain-song 
i in the 14th century German organists did with 
the Lutheran melodies in the 17th, and with 
at least equally important results (see Choral). 
If the efforts of the descanters may be said to 
j have evolved the counterpoint which made the 
j Missa Papae Marcelli possible, the organists 
■ equally put tools into the hands of the greatest 
, master of them all with whi(?h to fashion the 
j ‘ St. Matthew Pa.ssion.’ Reincken’s commenda- 
I tion of Bach’s own extemporisation on a 
I (lioral is sufficient evidence of this (see 
; Reincken). 

In the 18th century the debt which written 
composition owed to the extempore player was 
repaid. All the accounts bear witness to the 
, fact that what impressed listeners in that 
classic age most profoundly was the ability of 
the masters to extemporise in the strict forms, 
from the fugue to the sonata, which the WTitten 
art had evoJved. Their triumph was to show 
that they could without premeditation * at 
the ke\^board what they did in their studies on 
paper. Handel playing Ixdwt'en tlie parts of 
his oratorios in Lomlon, Bach accepting themes 
from Frederick the Great at Potsdam (1747), 
Mozart and Clcmenti competing at Vienna 
(1781), are particularly salient instances among 
the many which crowd the pages of 18th cen- 
tury history. ^Iheir admirers never tired of 
the marvel ; the more subtle the art of instru- 
mental composition l)ecame, the more they 
could wonder at the masters’ command of its 
subtleties of form and style in extempore 
playing, until the story is rounded off by 
(’zerny’s explicit account® of Beethoven’s 
extemporisation in three ways, namely, first 
movement sonata form, variations and free 
fantasia (see Vol. 1. j). 265). 

Many eminent composers of later times have 
been masters of extemporisation, from Mendels- 
sohn and Hummel to (’esar Franck and Saint- 
Saens, yet undoubtedly in the 1 9th century the 
art retired rather into the background. Several 
causes contributed 1 0 this. Rom anticism, which 
set comparatively little store by perfection of 
form and niceties of style, killed that wonder 
at the capacity to produce fugues and sonatas 
extempore which brought fame to the perform- 
ances of earlier masters. Moreover, speciali.sa- 
tion reached a stage hitherto unheard of in 
, which groat composers appeared, like Wagner 
, and Berlioz, who were scarcely able to play 
j their own works on the piano, much less im- 
i proviso in their manner. Such men thought 
I in terms of the orchestra, not in terms of their 

* The German term. Jnf dem Stegreife, 'from the atlmip,' If 
I eignlflcant. 

‘ 5 Thayer, 11 347. 
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hands on a keyboard. Again, the conven- 
tionalising of all music-making by the spread 
of public concerts and the premium set on 
personal interpretation of famous works tended 
to banish extemporisation. There have been 
pianists from time to time who introduced it 
into their recitals, but with only very partial 
success. 

Not unnaturally it has flourished most con- 
spicuously among organists, since the organist’s 
duties in church favour, if they do not abso- 
lutely demand, it. The two French composers 
mentioned above were organists, and the 
French use of the organ in churches to 
provide interludes between various parts of 
the Mass and Vespers is peculiarly favourable 
to organ extemporisation. Recently the 
education of the Paris Conservatoire has 
specially fostered it, and the performances of 
Marcel Dupr6 now famous in Europe 

and America, may be taken as typical of 
what a number of young French organists 
can do. The record of English organists is by 
no means insignificant, though the English 
cathedral service practically only allows a place 
to it in voluntaries before and after the office, 
and sometimes as an introduction to the 
anthem. S. S. Wesley (1810-76) was a great 
master of extemporisation. As he sat at the 
organ extemporising after service he appeared 
to be like a man in an hypnotic trance. His 
playing would include the most daring modula- 
tions and harmonic effects which anticipated 
those of modern music.^ It is recorded that the 
beautiful opening passage of his anthem * Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace ’ was originally 
improvised as a voluntary. E. J. Hopkins 
(1818-1901), for fifty-five years organist of the 
Temple Church, London, was famous for his 
extemporised introductions to anthems, and 
his successor, Walford Davies, carried further 
the tradition. Edwin Ijemare, W. G. Alcock, 
Alfred Hollins and W. Wolstenholrae, the last 
two stimulated in this direction by the fact of 
their blindness, have been other worthy re- 
presentatives of the art in England. 

Extempore playing is now recognised as an 
important factor in musical education even in 
the most elementary stages. Systems of mental 
training and * aural culture ’ for children and 
young musicians, such as those of Jaqtjes- 
Dalcboze (g.r.) and Yorke Trotter (g'.v.), rely 
on it to a considerable extent. As a means 
of teaching the simple principles of form, the 
balance of rhythmic phrases in the structure 
of melodies, the current figures of speech in 
harmony and the contrasts producible by 
modulation, it has proved invaluable. It brings 
reason to the support of instinct and quickens 
the intelligence. Fifty years ago it was said 
to be doubtful whether ‘ the art of improvisa- 

1 This statement is made on the authority of Mr, C. Lee WUUams, 
a pupil of Wesley and sometime organist of Gloucester Cathedral. 


EYBLER 

tion could ever be satisfactorily taught,’ * but 
the statement would hardly stand to-day. It 
has been realised that not only can it be taught 
just so far as, and no further than, written com- 
position can be taught (that is, you cannot create 
genius but you can impart technique), but it is 
one of the most direct ways of teaching music 
itself. It is the most natural means of approach. 

Bibi,. — F. J. Sawtbr, Extemporisation (Novello's Primer) ; A. 
MADEuer Riohakdson, Extempore Playing, New York, 1922* 
Harvrt Qrack, The Complete Organist. 

EXTRAVAGANZA, a work which depends 
for its interest on extravagant fancy of one kind 
or another. 

(1) It has been applied to instrumental works 
which either violate the conventions of con- 
temporary style purposely or are designed in 
the spirit of caricature. Mozart’s ‘ Ein niusi- 
kalische Spass * (Kdchel 522) has been quoted as 
the classical instance of instrumental (*xtra- 
vaganza. In an age which disowns all conven- 
tions extravaganza of this type is scarcely 
possible. Stanford’s ‘ Ode to Discord * may be 
recalled, however, as an attempt to caricatime 
the liberties of the modern composer. 

(2) The word is most frequently met with in 

connexion with the theatre, but there the 
extravagance is more usually in the part of the 
playwright than in that of the musician. Thus 
W. S. Gilbert used it more than once as a 
subtitle, e.g, ‘ Trial by Jury, an Extravaganza.* 
(See Sullivan.) c. 

EYBLER (Eibleb), Joseph Edler von 
(6. Schweehat, near Vienna, Feb. 8, 1765 ; 
d. Vienna, July 24, 1846), took lessons (1777-79) 
from Albrechtsberger. In 179.'l the master gave 
the pupil a testimonial in which lu^ places 
Eybler as second only to Mozart (Q.-L.). Both 
Haydn (1787) and Mozart (1790) U'stified to his 
ability as a comi)Oser and his fitness for the post 
of Kapellmeister. Eybler nursed Mozart during 
his last illness, and afU*r his death it was to him 
that the widow at oiu^e committed the task of 
completing the Requiem. He accepted the 
charge in a letter dated Dec. 21 ,1791, and began 
the work, but soon gave it up. He was ap- 
pointed choirmasttir to a church in the suburbs 
in 1792, and in 1794 to the Schotten monastery 
in Vienna Itself. About this time his first work,, 
three string quartets, dedicated in Italian to 
Haydn, was published by Traeg. In 1 804 he w as 
appointed vice-Kapellmeister, in 1810 music- 
master to the imperial children, and, on Salieri’s 
retirement in 1 824,chicf Kapellmeister. In 1 834 
he was ennobled by the Emperor, w^hose meet- 
ings for quartet practice he had regularly 
attended. A year before he had been obliged 
to give up the exercise of his profession owing 
to a paralytic stroke while conducting Mozart’s 
Requiem. His opera ‘ L’l5p6e enchant^e ’ was 
performed at the Lcopoldstadt Theatre in 
Vienna in 1790, and some other operas are in 

* ]n«nkUn Taylor on ' Eitcmpore playing * in fonnar editions of 
this Dlcilonaiy. 
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the possession of the Gesollschaft der Musik- 
freunde. For the ‘ Tonkiinstler-Societat,* of 
which he was many years president, ho wrote 
the cantata ‘ Die Hirten bei der Krippe ’ (1794) ; 
and for the Emperor ‘ Die vier letzten Dinge,* 
an oratorio first performed at court (1810) and 
afterwards by the Tonkunstler-Societat. His 
printed works — chamber music, pieces for 


pianoforte and other instruments, vocal music, 
and several symphonies — were favourites in 
their day, but his church music is of greater 
value. His best work is the ‘ Requiem in C 
minor.* Haslinger published the Requiem, 
seven masses, two Te Deums, thirteen offer- 
toriums, graduales, and Vespers, of which some 
are still in use. c. f. f. 



P (1) The name of the fourth degree of the 

• natural scale of C both in English and Ger- 
man, the French and Italian name being Fa» 

Further nomenclature is as follows ; 

EvausH. Fkunoh. Okiimak. Itamak. 

P flat. Fa Wiuol. Pea. Pa beinolle. 

F double flat. Fa double b^ol. Feaea. Fa doppio beniuUe. 

F aharp. Fa didze. Fia. Fa dieala. 

F double aharp. Fa double dldze. Fiaia. Fa doppio diesia. 

In the modal system F is the final of modes 
V. and VI., Lydian and Hypolydian, and the 
dominant of mode II., Hypodorian. 

The F clef is the bass clef. See Clef. 

(2) /and j/are the abbreviations for forte and 
foriumnw. 

(3) The holes cut in the belly (table) of violin, 
etc., are called the / holes from their shape. 

Sir George Grove remarked that a note from 

Beethoven to Steiner is signed 

^ 

FA, the fourt^h note of the major scale in the 
nomenclature of France and Italy. See F ; 

Hexachokd ; SoLMisATioN ; ToNic Sol-fa. 

FAA, Orazio, IGth-century composer, calls 
himself * Gentil’ huomo di Casale di Monferrato.’ 

Ho wrote * Salmi di Davit ’ . , . (1573, 2nd ed, 

1587), 2 books of madrigals (Venice, 1569 and 
1571) ; 1 Motet and Domine in collective 
volumes. E. v, d. s. 

FABER, (1) Heinrich {b. Lichteiifels; 
d, Oelsnitz, Feb. 26, 1552), studied at Witten- 
berg University in 1542. He was rector of the 
monastery school of vSt. George at Naumburg, 
from whence he was expelled in 1549 for writing 
derisive songs against the Pope. In 1651 he 
was lecturer on music at Wittenberg University, 
and thence went to Oelsnitz as rector of the 

scliool. He wrote Compendiolum mmicae pro , 3, ^ ,,, gehtucher l.«i« emur Then, mit 

incipientibus, which appeared in numerous j 

editions and translations between 1652 and ■ *■ * ” - - 

1665 (some undated) ; and Ad Musicam pracii- 
cam introduction several editions between 1550 
and 1571 {Riemann). 

(2) Benedikt, teacher and choir singer 
under Melchior Franck at Coburg, 1602-31, 
composed psalms (8 v.), cantiones sacrae (4-8 
V., 1604), and some cantatas {Q.-L.), 

FABKI, Annibale Pio (called Baling) 

(6. Bologna, 1697; d. Lisbon, Aug. 12, 1760), one 
of the most excellent tenors of the 18th century. 

Educated musically by the famous PisxoccHI 
(<7.i;.), he became the favourite of the Emperor 
Charles VI., and other Princes sought to engage 
him in their servifje. He was also a composer, 
and member of the Accaderaia Filarraonioa of 
Bologna. Received into that society in 1719, 
he was named its Principct or president, in 
1725, 1729, 1746, 1747 and 1750. In 1729 he 
came to England and sang, with Bernacchi, 
his fellow-pupil under Pistocchi, in Handel’s 


‘ Tolemeo,* taking the part of Araspe, formerly 
sung by Boschi. As the latter was a bass, the 
part was probably transposed for Fabri for 
want of a bass to sing it. In the same year he 
performed the tenor part in ‘ Lotario,’ as also 
in * Partenope ’ (1730), and in ‘ Poro ’ and a 
reprise of ‘ Rinaldo ’ (1731), all by the same 
master. He was appointed to the Royal Chapel 
at Lisbon a few years later. j. M. 

FABRICIUS, Werner (6. Itzehoe, Holstein, 
Apr. 10, 1633 ; d. Leipzig, Jan. 9, 1679),^ an 
organist and composer of note. As a boy he 
studied music under his father, Albert Fabri- 
ciua, organist in Flonsburg, and Paul Moth, the 
cantor there. 

He went to the Gymnasium in Hamburg, 
w'here Thomas Selle and Heinrich Scheidcmaim 
were his teachers in music. In 1650 he went 
to the Ijcipzig University, studying philosophy, 
theology and law ; in the latter he became a 
fully qualified ‘ Notar.* He was appointed 
Musik-Director of the Paulinerkirehe, Leipzig, 
in 1656, and in 1658 was also appointed organist 
to the Nicolaikirche. Although he tried for the 
post of cantor to the Thomaikirche in Mar. 
1658, he was not elected. He was married July 
3, 1665, and one son survived him, Johann 
Albert Fabricius. 

LIST OP WORKS 

1. Peliclae harraonicae (xier munlkallnche Oemflthn-ErRStmnff. 
▼on allertianfl pAiluaucD. Aleinantien, C'ouranten, Balletteo, Sara- 
banden, von 0 Htlmmrn nebermt ihrem Baaso Coutlnuo, auff Vb)len 
und andern Inatrunieiiten ftkg;llch«n zu gebraurheu. lAsipzlg. Job. 
Buueru. Ui5fi. 4 to. 04 comyosiUoDa. Four yartbooka (the Baasus 
lul'ising) In { ynala J.lhrary. 

2. Truuer-TioHt-Nahiiiciua Ode. dem . . . Herm Job. Bauem . . . 
flber deiu allzufiHreitigen Abacblede Ihres . . . Hohnleina David 
Welches . . . deu Feb 1050. entMehlatcn ... In foigendc Meiodey 

von Wemero Fabnoio. Text : * Du Blut von unaerem Blute,' 
or lUe volcen, In score. Leipzig, folio abcet. 

Gedopjielte FtfiliugH Lust . . . bey erfrcuUcben Hocbzelts-Feate 
dea . . . Jlerrn Higis. Kuyerti Saltzbergera . , . den 15 Ay. 105(3. 
In elner Arie entw orfleii > on Wemero Fubrlclf> Holaato. Druckta, 
Quirin Baueb. Text: ‘ Hebouer Frilbliug lass dicb kOaaen.'lu acore. 
fulio Hhevt. Both In the Zwickau RatHHchulbiM. 

zweyHtlm- 


Jena. 

1059. 8vo. pp. 520. Contaiiia 100 meludiea with fl^r< 

Zabn gives 23 of thein wlilrh iweame part of the eburen song. In 
the Augsburg Btadtbibi., etc. 

4. Weraen FabrIcU HolHati N[otarlu«l Plubllcua] Cf^aesareuB^ 
Acaderoiae dt ad D. Nicolai LlpnicnMium mualci, Geiatllcbe Arien, 
Dialogen und t 'oncerten. ao zu Beiligung buher Feat-Tagen ndt 4. 


5. 0, uud 8 Voral-Stimmen samp t ihrem gednpjiclten Baaao coutinuo, 
auff uuterschiedllche Arten, nclmt allerbaou Inatruiuenten ftlgllcb 
koDoen gebrauebt uud rnusioirt warden. Leipzig. Joli. Bauera. 
1062. 4to. ContaioB complimentary Latin verses addressed to him 
by the aged Heinrich Schfltz. Six comi>oiiitions. Nine partbooka 
in the British Museum, etc. 

5. Vier-Mtlmmige Motette ; * Vater In deine HAnde * . . . aof Herm 
Wentzel Buhlena Namens'Tage. Leipzig. 1071. 4to. 

6. Wemoii FabricU Mauuductlo zum General Bass bestehend aus 
lauter Exempeln. Leipzig. 1075. This work is mentioned in 
Mattbeson's Oroiu Oetural Barn Sehule, 1731, p. 13. 

7. Wemcrl FabricU. ebemallgen Organ! tten zu Ht. Nicolai In 
Leipzig, Unterricht, wie man eln ncu Orgelwerk, obs gut ttnd 
bostAndlg sey, nach alien StOoken. in- und auswendig examiniren 
und so vlel mdgUch, problren soil. Frankfurt und I elyzig, 1756. 
1vol. 8vu. pp. 87. No preface or dedication. In British Museum, 
etc. It Is curious that this work should have been published nearly 
80 years after Fabricius 's death, for no earlier edition is known. It 


has been suggested that the date is a misprint for 1656, but the title 

states * formerly organist of 8. Nicolas. Lelp; 

post until his death. 


Ipzig,' and be held that 

His music is also to bo found in : 

. Martino Jano, Gurlitz. 1663. Three 


1. PossloDale xneliciim 
melodies. 


1 According to the contemporary account of him In Jfiuiea 
Davidiaa, Oder 2>atdd« Muaik, M der LetchhettuUung ddta , , . Uvrm 
Werneri FaMeii . . . dureh Joh. TMtoru, ad S. Bteidaum Beelf 

afnate (see M.f.JH., 1875. p. 180), but Eltner (Q.-Xr.) ooireots the 
. 


date of death to Apr. 9, 1679. 
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5. Jobaan CrOren . . . praxln pletatls mellca. Fkankfort. 1676 
and 16t)8 edltioim. Bix melodies with figured bass. 

.S Nfimbergiscbes Uesangbuch. 1676, 1677 and 1600 editions. 
Five melodies with figured baas, trom the Oeitttieht JUeder of 
Buiuburg, 1669. 

4 Oeistllcher Uarflen*Klang auf zehen seyten . . . Job. Quira- 
telden. Leipzig. 1679. Five melodies. 

fi. MuslkaJisober Vorschmaok . . . von I’eter Sohren. Hambtu-g. 
168.1. One melody with figured bass. 

6. LfiueburgUchoa UeHangbuch. 1086 and 1694 editions: one 
melody. 1605 and 17U2 editions : two melodies. 

7 Dos grusse Cantlonul Oder Klrchen-Cleaangbuch. Darmstadt, 
1687. Three inelodies. 

8 Choral Uesangbuch . . . von Daniel Speereu, Stuttgart. 1002. 
Three melodies. 

0. Meinli^eulscbes Uesangbuch. Editions 3 and 4, 1603 and 
1697. Two'melodles with figured bass. 

10. Darmstadtisches Uesangbuch. 1699. One melody. 

1 1 . CantlQues spiritueis. 5£zae Edition. Frankfort. 1702. One 
melody with figured bass. 

12. Konlg'e Ltederschatz. 1738. Eight melodies. 

W'interfeld (/>sr evanff. KireHengetang. 11. JSuslkbellage, Nos. 

173-4) rop.inted two of Fabriclua's besi-knuwo chorales from the 
1659 Q«i»llich* Litder : ‘ Lusst uns Jauchzen ’ and ‘ Jesus du. du 
bleibst.’ voice part with figured bass. In the Uii.<4a]a Library, in 
Gustaf Dfiben’a Collection ol ' Motetti e coucertl. libro 6,’ 1665, are 
two cumposiUoas by W. Fnbrlciua. Eitiier ^ves 

the lollowing QlBB. : in the Berlin Kunigl. Bibl. MB. Z. 40. No. 2 
' i .lebllch und schdne sein,' and No. 4 Herr, weun Ich nur dich 
oabe.' iHitb for eight voices. 

FABRITIUS (Fabricius), Albinus (fi.l580- i 
1595), is said to have lived in Gorlitz, Prussia. 
The one work known of his was published at 
Gratz, Styria (Steiermark), in Austria ; ‘ Can- 
tioncs sacrae sex vocum iam primuni lueem 
aspiciontos. Authors Albino Fabritio. Graecii, 
quae eat metropolis Styriae, excudobat Georgius 
Widmanstadius.’ 1595. Obi. 4to. Twenty- 
hvo motets. 8ix partbooks in Wolfenbiitt-el 
Herzogl, Bibliothek. 

(kiuleuts: 1. Uaudeut In coells ; 2. 0 sacrum convlvium ; 3. 
Quare tristls es anuua ; 4. Non vos rellnquatn ; 5. Uodie rex 
coelorum : 6. Ave Begina ; 7. Salve festa dies ; 8. Chrlstue 

resurgena; 9. Aurea lux ro'ieo ; 10. Tu soils qul facie; 11. Sclo 
quod redemptor : 12. Cantate ]>oiiiiuo ; 1.3. llodie ( htistus naius ; 
14. Sis prsAisens Deus ; 1,'». Adtelevavl; 10. t on vertlstl plane! um; 
17. Vulnerastl cor ineuin ; 18. Exultet omnium ; 19. Asceudit 
Deus; 20. Alrna redemptons : 21. Sancta Maria; 22. Levavl 
oculos lueos : 23. Benedlctus Deus ; 24. Deus canticum nowun ; 
25. Exuudiut te Duiulnus. 

Five motets from this work, Nos. 1, 4, 41, 
24 and 25, were included in the Bodenachatz 
Collection ‘ Florilegium select, cant.’ Lipsiae, 
1503, and again in 1018. A motet for four 
voices, ‘ Estote fortes in hello,’ by ‘ Fabricius,* 
is in the ‘ Theatri musicae selectissimae Orlandi 
de Lassus,’ etc.. Lib. 2, 1580, No. 7 (Vogel, Cat. 
Wolfenhiittel Herzogl. Bibliothek). 

MSS. — Q.-L. mentions six motets in the 
Proske Bibl, MS. 775, and one, ‘ O sacrum con- 
viviiira ’ (No. 2 in A. F.’s Cant. Sac.), in the 
Dresden Konigl. Bibl. MS. mus. q. 89 a-f. No. 37. 

In the Breslau Stadtbibliothek (see Bohn’s 
Cat.) the MSS. 15, 18 (dated on cover 1580) and 
30 contain * Ha^c est dies quam fecit Dominus ’ 
for six voices ; and fourteen of the motets in 
A. F.’s Cant. Sac., Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13 
(two copies), 14, 16, 16, 23, 24 and 26. ‘ Non 

vos rolinquam * (No. 4, Cant. Sac.) is also in the 
Zwickau Ratsschulbibl. MS. 63, No. 78 (see 
VoIIhardt’s Cat.). In the library at Freiberg, 
Saxony, are 26 motets for 6 voices, Nos. 1*25 
the same as those published in A. F.’s CarU. Sac. 
1595, and placed in the same order ; No. 26, 

‘ Quam pulchra es * (Cant, cantici), is also 
headed * Albini Fabricii a 6 vocib.’ (see Kade’s 
Aeltere Musikalien). o. s. 

FACCIO, Franco (6. Verona, Mar. 8, 1840 i ; 

* Palo^ehi and BImnatm. Pougln gives the date as 1841. Various 
articles in Ui« Qatagif di Milano support either date 

indll!er«DUy, 


d. Biffi Sanatorium, Monza, July 23, 1891), con- 
ductor and composer. He was born of parents 
ill humble circumstances, who deprived them- 
selves almost of the necessaries of life in order 
to give their son a musical education. In Nov. 
1855 he entered the Conservatorio of Milan, 
where he made remarkable progress in composi- 
tion under Ronchetti. An overture by him 
was played at one of the students* concerts in 
1860. In the following year he left the institu- 
tion, and on Nov. 10, 1863, he had the good 
fortune to have a tliree-act opera, ‘ I profughi 
Fiamminghi,’ performed at La Scala. Before 
this a remarkable work, written in collaboration 
with his friend Boito {q.v.) and entitled ‘ Le 
sorelle d’ Italia,’ had been pc^rformed at the 
Conservatorio. The same friend, for whom he 
had formed a warm attachment during the time 
of their studentship, wrote him the libretto of 
‘ Amleto,’ wliich was given with success at the 
Teatro Carlo Fenice, Genoa, May 30, 1865 (not 
at Florence, as Pougin states), but which was 
unfavourably received at La Scala in Feb. 1871. 
In 1806 he fought, together with Boito, in the 
Garibaldian army, and in 1867-68 undertook a 
tour in Scandinavia. A symphony in F dates 
from about this time. In July 1868 he suc- 
ceeded Croff as professor of harmony in the 
Conservatorio, and after acquiring great experi- 
ence as a conductor at the Teatro Caroano, was 
made conductor at La Scala. A Cantata d’ in- 
augurazione was performed in 1884, and two 
sots of songs by him have been published by 
Ricordi. Faccio held an important position 
among the advanced musicians of Italy, and as 
a composer his works commanded attention by 
their originality. It was, however, as a con- 
ductor that ho made his greatest success, and 
he was right ly considered as the greatest Italian 
conductor of his time. Ho directed the first 
European performance of Verdi’s ‘ Aida ’ in 
1872, and the production of his ‘ Otedio ’ in 
1887, both at Milan. Ho visited Finglaiid and 
conducted the performances of ‘ Otello ’ at the 
Lyceum Theatre in July 1889. M. 

FAC’HIKI, Mmk., SCO Aranyi, Adela. 

FACIO, Anselmo, a 16th-century Augustin- 
ian monk of Castro Giovanni, Sicily, who com- 
posed a book of motets (5 v., Messina, 1589 ®); 
a book of madrigals (5 v,, Messina, 1589) ; a 
book of madrigals (6 v., Venice, 1601) ; 2 songs 
in collective volumes, and an Ave Maria in MJS. 
(Q-’L.). 

FACKELTANZ, or Marche mix flambeaux, 
a torchlight procession — a survival from the 
mcdiesval tournaments — which took place at 
some of the German courts on occasion of the 
marriage. of members of the royal family.® The 
music — for military band — is a polonaise, 
usually with a loud first and last part, and a 
soft trio. Meyerbeer wrote four — one for the 

3 F6tifl «ad Eltner were unable to trace this woik. 

3 The TUnee , Feb. 19, 1678. 
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marriage of the Princess Royal (the Empress 
Frederick), (Jan, 26, 1858). Spontini, Flotow, 
and others, also wrote them. g. 

FA FICTUM. In the hexachordal system of 
Guido d’ Arezzo Bb, the third sound in the 
Hexa^chordumdurum, was called B Mi : i.e. ut = G, 
re = A, wi = B ; and Bb» the fourth sound in the 
Hexachordum molUy B Fa : = F, re = G, mi — A, 

Fa =Bb. And because Bb could not be notated 
without the accidental sign B rotundum (b), it 
was called fa fictum. For this reason the term 
Fa fictum was applied to note Bb whenever 
it was introduced into the F mode; and, by 
analogy, to the Eb which represented the same 
degree of the scale in the transposed mode. See 
Hexachord ; Musioa Ficta. s. t. w. 

FAQE, Juste Adrien Lenoir db la 
(6. Paris, Mar. 30, 1805 ^ ; d, Charenton, Mar. 8, 
1862), composer and writer on music, grandson 
of the celebrated architect Lenoir. After edu- 
cation for the Church and the army, he settled 
to music as a pupil of Peme for harmony and 
counterpoint, devoting himself especially to the 
study of plain-song. 

Peme recommended him to Choron, who 
took him first as pupil and then as r^petiteur, 
or assistant-master. In 1828 he was sent by 
the government to Rome and studied for a year 
under Baini. Wliile in Italy he produced a 
comic opera, * I croditori,* but comic opera was 
not to be his road to distinction. On his return 
to Paris, in Dec. 1829, he was appointed maitre 
de chapelle of St. ^Itienne du Mont, where he 
substituted an organ (built by John Abbey) for 
the harsh out-of-tune serpent hitherto used to 
accompany the voices. The years 1833-36 he 
spent in Italy, and lost his wife and son. Ho 
returned to Paris, and there published the 
Manud complet de mtLsique vocale et instru- 
mentah (1836-38), the first chapters of which 
had been prepared by Choron ; Semiiologie 
musicale (1837) ; De la chanson consider ee 
sous le rapport musical (1840); Miscellanies 
musicales (1844); Hisioire genkrede de la 
musique (1844) ; and many biographical and 
critical articles collected from periodicals. He 
again visited Italy after the Revolution of 
1848, and during this trip took copies of MSS. 
never before consulted. He also visited Ger- 
many and Spain, and during the Exhibition of 
1851 made a short excursion to England. He 
then settled finally in Paris, and published the 
works which place him in the first rank of 
* musicists * — ^to use a favourite word of his 
own — of his time. In 1863 he published 
three books on ancient music — Nicolai Co- 
puani presbyteri compendium musicale ; De la 
reproduction des Hires de plain -chant romain 
and Lettre ecrite d Voccasion d'un mkmoire 
pour servir d la restauration du chant romain 
en France, par Vabbi Cileste Alix — and in 

1 On the authority of ble biographer. OieudoniUi Denne-Barou, 
mto given Mar. 27. ISOS; Mar. 88. 1801, waa glvra In the last 
Bditkm of thia Diatlonaiy. 


1859 he brought out De Vuniti tonique et 
de la fixation d'un diapason universel. Over- 
work as an author, and as editor-in-chief 
of Le Plain-Chant, a periodical which ho founded 
in 1859, brought on a nervous affection, which 
ultimately led to his removal to the asylum for 
the insane at Charenton. 

La Fage composed much music of many kinds, 
both vocal and instrumental, sacred and secular, 
but it is as an historian and didactic writer that 
his name lives. His Cours complet de Plain- 
chant (Paris, 1855-66, two vols. 8vo) is a book 
of the first order, and fully justifies its title. 
It was succeeded in 1859 by the Nouveau 
Traite de Plain-chant romain, with questions, 
an indispensable supplement to the former. 
His Hisioire generate de la musique et de la 
danse (Paris, 1844) is incomplete, treating 
only of Chinese, Indian, Egyptian and Hebrew 
music, but it is a careful and conscientious 
work, and has been largely used by F^tis. His 
learning and method appear conspicuously in 
his Extraits du catalogue critique et raisonni 
d*une petite bihliotheque musicale (Rennes, un- 
dated, 120 pp. 8vo, 100 copies only), and in his 
Essais de diphtkerographie musicale (Paris, 
1864, two vols. 8vo, one containing very curious 
musical examples). He left a valuable library 
(the catalogue was published, Paris, 1862, 8vo), 
afterwards dispersed by auction ; but his un 
published works and materials are in the 
Biblioth^uo Nationale, to which ho bequeathed 
all his papers, with the MSS. of Choron and 
Baini in his possession. 

Bibl. — DiBtiDONNjfc Dbhkb-Baron. Adrien de La fage (Paris 

G. O. ; addns. m. l. p. 

FAGGE, Arthur (6. Milton, Kent, 1864), 
conductor, was a chorister under the Rev. 
Thomas Helmore. He became organist of St, 
Barnabas, Soho, in 1878 ; St. Philip’s, Batter- 
sea, 1885-87 ; and St. Paul’s, Forest Hill, 1887- 
1901. From 1884-87 Fagge acted as musical 
director and organist of the Albert Palace, 
Battersea. He became known to the general 
public as a choral conductor through the 
London Choral Society {q.vJ), which he 
founded in 1903, having had a good deal of 
experience as conductor to various South 
London choral societies, including the Dulwich 
Philharmonic Society, which he conducted from 
1898-1905, and again from 1923. Fagge has 
also conducted opera for the Carl Rosa and 
other companies. n. c. g. 

FAGO. Nicola (called il Tarantino) (6. Tar- 
anto, 1674 ; d. Naples, 1740), pupil of Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti at the Conservatorio dei poveri, 
Naples, and of Provenzale at the Conservatorio 
de* Turchini, succeeded the latter as teacher, 
and counted among his pupils Leonardo Leo 
and Jomelli. He composed operas, an oratorio, 
cantatas, masses and other church music (4-10 
V.). The MSS. are in various Italian and Ger- 
man libraries : also in the British Museum and 
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FAGOTGEIGE 

B.C.M. and the Paris Conseryatoire (Riemann ; 
Q-L,), 

FAGOTGEIGE (Bassoon Fiddle), a small 
bass viol with sympathetic strings. (See Viola 
D i Fagotto ; Viola Bastarda.) f. w. g. 

FAGOTTO, Fagottino, the Italian names 
'or Bassoon and Tenoroon respectively. See 
Bassoon. 

FAIGNIENT, Noil, a Belgian composer of 
the 16th century. His first book of Chansons, 
Madrigales <fr Motetz a Q-mire, Cincq da Six 
Parties, Nouuellenient comjiosees par Noe 
Faignient, was published at Antwerp in 5 part- 
books in 1668 ; Yongo’s Musica Transalpina 
(1688) contains 2 madrigals, and 32 other com- 
positions are noted in Eitner’s Bibl. d. Musik- 
sammelwerke {Q.^L.). 

FAIRCHILD, Blair (6. Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., June 23, 1877), an American 
composer. He studied music at Harvard College 
with Paine and Spalding, later with Buonannci 
in F lorence. In 1 90 1 -03 he was in the diplomatic 
service of the United States. Since 1903 he 
has lived in Paris. In 1919 he was made 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour. His com- 
positions include the following : 

LIST OF WORKS 
Staob 

Dame Libellttle.* op. 44, ballet -pantomime in 1 act, produced at 
the Ojidra-t’omlque, 1921. 

OariTKHTRA 

'East and West/ op. 17, a poem in 1 movement, for orehestra— 
also f<ir PF., 4-h/md'». 

Symphonic’ Poem, ‘ Z4l,* op. .38, after a Persian legend. (1918, Paris.) 
S’vmphoulo Poem, ‘ Mhah Fcrblouu, op. U9, after a Persian legend. 

' L^getide ■ op JU, for vin and oroh. — also with PP. 

'Tainiupti,* sketch tor orch., after a Persian legend. 

Etude symphoniqne,’ op- 4.1, for vlii. and orch. 

f'UAMBKR Mnsio 

.rtiTnijtreioent of Schumann's Adagio and Allegro (op. 70), for v’cl. 
imd orch. 

Two Novelettes, op. 10, for .string-quartet — also for piano-trio or 
v'cl and PF. 

three Picoeis, op. II, for \ VI. and PF. or oroh. 

Three Pieoes, op. 12, for clarinet and PF, or orch. 

.Momita, oi». 1 6, for t In and PF. 

Vulntet. op. 20, for PF. ainl strings. 

Uhiip'iody, op. 21, for l‘F. and strings. 

Trio, op. 24, tor PF., vln, and v’cl. 

t’oncerto, op. 20, lor vln. nnd PF. — also lor vln. and PF. 

Quartet, ou. 27, for strings. 

two Duos, op. 32. for vln. and v'cl. 

8|x • Esquisses,’ op. 30, for vln. and I’F. 

Sonata, op. 43, for vln. and PF. 

‘ BliSlodle,' for vln. and PF 

VOCAI, 

Six Psalms, op. .3.3, fur soil and cliorus a cappella. 

Two * Bible Lyrics,’ op. ‘29, lor soprano, chorus, and orch. 

’ In Memorlam,’ for v '..orus a canpe.Ua. 

Requiem, tor tenor and men's chorus, with PF. or organ. 

Ulx series of * Stornelli Tosciuii,' opii. C, 14, ‘23, 2b, 30, settings of 
Tuscan folk-poems. 

Twelve Persian Folk-songs. 

* A Baghdwl Lover,' op. 2S, cycle of nine songs for baritone. 

Five * Greek 8ea-J*rayorB,’ op. 33. 

* Les Amours de Hafiz,’ op. 38, seven songs. 

' Les Quatrains d'Al-Ghazali,* op. 40, eight songs in French. 

R. A. 

FAIR MAID OF PERTH, see Jolib Fills 
DE Perth, La. 

FAISST, Immanuel Gottlob Friedrich 
(6. Esalingen, Wurtemberg, Oct. 13, 1823 ; 
rf. Stuttgart, June 6, 1894), organist and com- 
poser. 

He was sent to the seminary at Schonthal in 
1836, and in 1840 to Tubingen, in order to study 
theology, but left it for music. In 1844 he 
went to Berlin and showed his compositions to 
Mendelssohn, who advised him to work by him- 


m 

self rather than attach himself to any teacher. 
In 1846 he appeared in public as an organ 
player in many German towns, and finally took 
up his abode in Stuttgart. Here in 1847 he 
founded an organ school and a society for the 
study of church music. He undertook the 
direction of several choral societies, and in 1857 
took a prominent part in the foundation of the 
Conservatorium, to the management of which 
he was appointed two years later. Some time 
before this the University of Tubingen bestowed 
upon him the degree of D.Ph., in recognition of 
the value of his Beitrdge zum Oeschichte der 
Glaviersoruite, an important contribution to the 
musical periodical Cdcilia (1846), and the title 
of Professor was given him a few years after- 
wards. In 1865 ho was appointed organist of 
the Stiftskirche, and received a prize for his 
choral work ‘ Gesang im Griinen ’ at the choral 
festival in Dresden. His setting of Schiller’r 
Meu^ht des Gesanges was equally successful in 
the following year with the Schlesische Sanger- 
bund, and a cantata ‘ Des Sangers Wiederkehr ' 
has been frequently performed. Several qua’* 
tets for male voices, and organ pieces, wert> 
published collectively, and the Lebert and Stark 
‘ Pianofortesohiile ’ contains a double fugue by 
him. With the latter he published in 1880 an 
* Eleracntar- und Chorgesangschule,’ which has 
considerable value. He undertook the editing 
of the groat edition of all the pianoforte solo 
works of Beethoven with lA^bert, for the firm of 
Cotta, for which edition Von Billow edited the 
sonatas from op. 53 onwards, M. 

FA-LA, a common English name for the 
‘ ballets ’ with refrain sung to these syllables 
founded on the Italian Balletti {q.r.). See 
also Gastoldi, Morley, Savile, Weelkes. 

FALCON, Marie Corn^jlte (6. Paris or 
Monestior near Ijo Puy, Jan. 28, 1814 ; d. Feb. 
27, 1897), opera singer, received vocal instruc- 
tion at the Paris Conservatoire from Henri, 
Pellegrini, and Pordogni, and learnt dramatic 
action from J^ourrit ; she gained in 1830-33 
first prizes for vocali.sation and singing. 

On July 20, 1832, she made her di^but ac the 
Opera as Alice in ‘ Robert,’ with brilliant suc- 
cess. She remainedattheOpera until 1838, when 
ill-health and loss of voice compelled her to leave 
for Italy, Her parts included Domia Anna on 
the production of ‘ Don Juan,’ Mar. 10, 1834 \ 
Julie in ‘ La Vestale ’ at Nourrit’s benefit. May 
3, 1834 ; the heroines in ‘ Moise ’ and ‘ Siege d€ 
Corinthe.’ She also created the parts of Mrs. 
Ankarstroem (‘ Gustave III.’), Morgiana in 
Cherubini’s ‘ Ali Baba,* Rachel (‘ La Juive *), 
Valentine (‘ Huguenots ’), the last two her best 
parts, the heroine in Louise Bertin’s * Esmer- 
alda,’ and L6onor in Niedermeyer’s ‘Stradella.* 

‘ Richly endowed by nature, beautiful, possessing a 
splendid voice, great intelligence, and profound dra- 
matic feeling, slie made every year remarkable by her 
progress and by Uie development of her talent * (FdtisX 
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After an absence of two years, and under the 
impression that her voice was restored, on Mar. 
14, 1840, she reappeared at a benefit given on 
her behalf in the first two acts of ‘ La Juive,* 
and in the fourth act of the * Huguenots.’ But 
ner voice had completely gone, and it was with 
difficulty she could get through the first part — 
indeed she faint-ed in the arms of Diiprcz.^ 
After this she retii-ed altogether from the Opera, 
where her name still survives to designate dra- 
matic soprano parts. Mme. Falcon afterwards 
married M. Malan 9 on. A. o. 

FALCONl (Falcono, Falconius), Placido 
(6. Asola, c. 1530 ; d, Monte Cassino after 1600), 
an important church composer. He entered 
the Order of St. Benedict at Brescia in 1549. 
In 1580 he calls himself ‘ Monacho Cassinensi 
Eupheiniano ’ (Monte Cassino). A list his 
existing works is in Q.-L . ; others are given by 
Fetis without stating whether or where he 
found them. e. v. d. s. 

FALCONIERI, Andrea (6. Naples, latter 
part of 16th cent.). In a letter from Florence 
dated 1615, written to the Duke of Mantua, he 
offers to send him some female singers and some 
of his compositions. Ho wrote a book of 1-3 
part ‘ Villanelle ’ (accompaniment in guitar 
tablature, Rome 1616) ; 2 books of ‘ Musiche a 
1-3 voci ’ (1619) ; a book of valuable instru- 
mental pieces ( 1 650). Some of the latter are in 
a mod(‘rn edition by Torchi {Riemann; Q,-L.), 

FALLA, Manuel de (6. Cadiz, Nov. 23, 
1876), Spanish composer. He received his first 
instruction from his mother, a talented pianist, 
with whom ho made his first public appearance 
at an early age, in a performance of Haydn’s 
‘Seven words from the Cross’ (arr. for 4 hands), 
a work still performed in the city for which it 
was originally composed. The exertions of a 
local amateur gave him a thorough knowledge 
of the best chamber music ; afterwards at 
Madrid he studied composition with Pedrell 
(q.v.) and pianoforte with Trago, the teachers 
who may be said to have created the modern 
8panish school. Falla won a j»rize for piano- 
plajdng and the prize in an open comjKdition 
for a national opera, with ‘ La vida breve ’ 
(1905). He lived in Paris from 1907-14, on 
Lerms of friendship with Debussy, Dukas and 
Ravel, and published ‘ Quatre pieces espagnoles 
pour le piano ’ (1909), ‘Trois melodies’ to words 
by Th^ophile Gautier (1910). ‘ La vida 

breve ’ vas first performed at Nice (1913), and 
afterwards in Paris (Opera-Comique, 1914). 
Falla refused the suggestion that he should 
adopt French nationality as a means to success. 
On the outbreak of war he returned to Madrid, 
whore ‘ La vida breve * was performed in 1915, 
as w^ell as early versions of the ballets ‘ El 
sombrero de tres picos ’ (The Three-cornered 
Hat, produced in its final form in London, 1919) 
and ‘ El amor brujo * (Wedded by Witchcraft). 

1 CUBMat. JSUtoif d9 MuHtU 0 p. 749. 


His three pieces for orchestra and piano^ 

‘ Noches en los jardines de Espana * (Nights in 
the Gardens of Spain), were finished in 1916 
(London, 1921, with the composer at the piano). 
Falla eventually retired to Granada, whore 
(1922) he organised a festival of Cants hondo, 
the traditional popular song of Southern Spain. 
His puppet-opera * El retablo de Maese Pedro * 
(Master Peter’s Puppet-show, an adventure of 
Don Quixote) was performed in Paris in 1923, 
at Clifton in 1924, New York and Zurich, 
1926. In Southern Spain in 1925, there were 
concert performances with a chamber orchestra 
(Orquosta Betica do CAmera) founded by Falla 
and conducted by Halffter. 

Falla’s music is extremely individual, and 
is distinguished from that of Granados, Albeniz, 
Turina and other Spanish composers by its con- 
cision, rapid logic and sense of form. Andaluz 
(S.W. Spanish) on his father’s side, and Catalan 
(E. coast) on his mother’s, Falla seems to com- 
bine the imagination of the Spaniard with the 
sense of formal j>erfection of the man of the 
Mediterranean. To a power of obtaining the 
subtlest orchestral clTocts with the simplest 
means, of seeing whore the point is and going 
straight towards it, is added a power of what 
Spaniards call evocacion — a sense of poetry or 
suggestiveness (not always a Mediterranean 
quality), something vhich can be felt rather 
than explained. It is also present in Debussy’s 
‘ La Soiree dans Grenade,’ and in some of the 
pieces in the ‘ Iberia ’ of Albeniz ; and may be 
the impression which remains with the hearer 
when the so-called ‘ Spanish idiom ’ has become 
so familiar as to bo no longer noticeable. 

In pianoforte writing Falla somewhat re- 
sembles Domenico Scarlatti (who spent many 
years in Spain, and is regarded as the founder 
of Spanish style in keyboard music). Examples 
of Falla’s treatment of the piano are to be seen 
in the ‘ Quatre pieces espagnols ’ (especially the 
last, ‘ Andaluza ’), the ‘ Fantasia bctica,’ the 
j)iano part of ‘ Noches en los jardines de 
Espana,’ and the accompaniments to arrange- 
ments of folk-songs, ‘ Sicto canciones popu- 
laces espanolas.’ In his ‘Concerto’ (as in tno 
puppet-opera, ‘ El retablo de Maese Pedro *) 
the piano is replaced by a harpsichord. 

In his works for orchestra Falla shows clearly 
that he thinks of music in terms of instru- 
mental texture ; a melody or a rhythm is not a 
thing in itself but something individual, belong- 
ing to a particular instrument. His mental 
background is strongly influenced by the dance, 
by the conflicting rhythms of the castanets and 
the harmonic peculiarities of the guitar, both 
treated seriously as serious instruments. How 
seriously he treats the guitar may be realised 
from his ‘ Homenaje * to the memory of 
Claude Debussy, a work of intense emotion 
and yet written for guitar solo. Indeed the 
whole of his music shows that passionate 
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Bincerity which is the characteristic of all 
genuine Spanish art. 


OPBRAB 

La Vida breve (Life ia Short), 2 acts. 

£1 retablo de Maeee Pedro (Master Peter's Puppet-show). 

BALLETS 

B1 sombrero de tree picos (The Three-cornered Hat). 

El amor brujo (Wedded by Witchcraft). 

PP. AND ORCHESTRA 

Noches ea los Jardlnes de Bspafia : (3) impreslones slnfAnloas. 

HARPSICHORD 
Concerto, for harpsichord and small orch. 


PF. SOLO 

4 Places espaffnoles. 

Fantasia betica. 


GUITAR SOLO 

Homenaje, pour le tombeau de Claude Debussy. 


SONGS 

8 Melodies (Th^ophile Gautier). 

Psyche (ineszo-sopr, ; fl., harp, vlu., via., v’cl.). 

7 canciones populares espaftolas. 

FALSE RELATION is a term used in the 
analysis of harmony in two connexions. It 
denotes (1) the occurrence of a chromatic con- 
tradiction between two notes of the same chord, 
such as is shown between D natural and I) 
sharp in chord (a) of Ex. 1. It also describes 
(2) a chromatic contradiction of similar char- 
acter in two adjacent chords, as in Ex. 2. 


Anthem — ‘ If ye be risen.* 
1. O. Gibbons. 



•Sed tu, Domine.’ 

S. W. Btrd 



False relations must be both semitonic and 
chromatic. The semitones which belong to 
the accepted scale or mode arc therefore not 
capable of a false relation. It is also essential 
to the definition that the chromatic alteration 
should take place in another part, and this 
usually means at another pitch. The falsity 
of the relation is thus derived from the rule, 
common to most systems of classical harmonic 
theory, that chromatic changes should bo 
melodic ; t.e. developed and resolved within 
one and the same part. The harshness of pro- 
gressions such sis Ex. 2 above is due to the 
persistence in the mind of the B flat in the first 
chord, which is thus part of a general tonal or 
modal impression which the B natural in the 
second chord contradicts rather than resolves. 
Yet the very acuteness of this conflict of 
sensations has undoubtedly attracted the de- 
liberate attention of composers. The English 
madrigal school in particular is notorious for its 
frank acceptance of false relations of excep- 
tional violence. See Ex. 3. 
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Songs of sundry natures : ‘ Penelope that longed.* 



There would seem indeed to be but one con- 
sistent qualification to which the technique of 
that period gave assent in this matter. The 
parts which were thus falsely related were 
always, in themselves, melodically coherent. 
Clashes arose normally through the simultane- 
ous pursuit of two distinct and conflicting 
melodic idioms. False relations are thus out- 
standing examples of the evolution of har- 
monic values from melodic sources. And this 
derivation is equally clear in the following later 
examples : 


i. Bt. Matthew Passion. Baoh. 



6. Quartet (Eoohel. No. 466). MOZAM. 



The effectiveness of such devices of expression 
must always be in inverse proportion to their 
frequency. When, as in the more extreme 
harmonic experiments of the 20th century, 
there ceases to bo any precise tonal or modal 
consistency, the term false relation loses its 
meaning, for there may be no recognisable rela- 
tions to which any particular idiom can be 
deemed to be false. (See Harmony ; Chro- 
maticism.) o. D. 

FALSETTO. By falsetto is meant a par- 
ticular form of sound production at the larynx, 
sometimes adopted by male singers, and in the 
majority of cases employed only when it is 
desired to reach a note above the ordinary 
range of the individual voice. 

By some singers falsetto is habitually 
adopted, as in singing alto, and in such cases 
tones of wide range, extending to a compara* 
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tively low pitch, and of powerful volume, may 
be produced. But in most instances the tones 
of this mechanism are high-pitched, of feeble 
volume, of short duration, and of poor quality. 

It has been shown by stroboscopic observa- 
tions that during the ordinary mechanism of 
phonation in a man the vocal cords are in 
absolute contact at one moment during each 
vibration ; at this moment the current of 
escaping air is shut off. When the air pressure 
in the trachea rises as the result of this obstruc- 
tion, the membranous vocal cords are blown 
apart, while the vocal processes of the ary- 
tenoid cartilages remain in apposition. An oval 
aperture appears between the cords, and some 
air escapes, thus lowering the intra-tracheal 
pressure. Khythmical repetition of the move- 
ment interrupts the current of air a certain 
number of times per second; and a tone of a 
certain pitch is produced. 

When falsetto voice is brought into use, the 
vocal cords — when viewed with a stroboscope — 
are seen to be blown apart, whereby a per- 
manent oval orifice is left between the edges ; 
through this aperture a certain volume of air 
escapes. The arytenoid cartilages are held in 
firm apposition. Either a short length or the 
whole of the membranous vocal cords may bo 
separated ; the size of the aperture varies, and 
is found to increase as the pressure of air ex- 
pelled from the lungs is raised. 

In ordinary phonation the vocal cords vibrate 
as a whole ; the vibratory masses ai>pear to l)o 
made up of a layer of elastic and fatty tissue, 
covered superficially by the laryngeal mucous 
membrane, and supported on the deep surface 
by the innermost fibres of the thyro-arytenoid 
muscle. 

In falsetto, the extreme membranous edges 
of the vocal cords appear to bo the only parts in 
vibration ; the mass corresponding to the inner 
part of the thyro-arytenoid muscle remains 
motionless. 

The difference in mechanism between the 
ordinary — or as it is usually called the chest 
voice — and falsetto voice appears to depend 
on the relation between contraction of the 
thyro-arytenoid and posterior crico-arytenoid 
muscles. 

Some singers feel a sense of muscular relief 
when they change from chest voice to falsetto ; 
“yhe vocal cords appear to increase in length, 
possibly because of partial relaxation of the 
thyro-arytenoid muscle and consequent changes 
in the elasticity of the margins of the glottis. 

Other mechanisms of falsetto have been de- 
scribed, but the explanation given above fits in 
with practical observation. v. E. N. 

FALSTAFF. (1) Opera in 2 acts; words by 
Maggioni, music by Balfe. Produced Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, July 19, 1838. (2) Opera 
in 3 acts ; libretto by Boito, music by Verdi ; 
produced Scala Theatre, Milan, Feb. 9, 1893 ; 


Covent Garden, May 19, 1894 ; Buenos Aires, 
July 19, 1893 ; New York, Metropolitan Opera 
House, Feb. 4, 1895. (See Merry Wives, 
At the Boar’s Head.) For a ‘symphonic 
study ’ on * Falstaff ’ see Eloar. 

FAMITSIN (Famintsin), Alexander Sbb- 
GEiviCH (6. Kalouga, Oct. 24 (O.S.), 1841 ; 
d. St. Petersburg, July 6, 1896), composer. 

He was of aristocratic descent, educated in 
St. Petersburg, and, on leaving the University, 
spent two years in Ixdpzig, where he studied 
theory under Hauptmann, lliehter and Mos- 
cheles. On his return to Russia he was appointed 
professor of musical history and aesthetics at 
the newly opened Conservatoire. He resigned 
in 1872, in order to devote himself to composi- 
tion. As a critic he made himself notorious by 
his attacks upon the new national school of 
music. Famitsin composed two weak but pre- 
tentious operas : ‘ Sardanapalus,’ given in St. 
Petersburg in 1875, but with so little success 
that he made no effort to produce his second 
ojxjra, ‘ Uriel Acosta.’ His instrumental works 
include three quartets, a pianoforte quintet, and 
a ‘ Russian Rhapsody ’ for violin and orchestra. 
Two books of ‘ 8ongR for Russian Children ’ 
have outlived his more ambitious attempts. As 
a musical antiquary ho did his best work in tho 
following publications : B\i8sian Mummers and 
Oleemen ( 1889); 7'he Ancient Indo-Chinese Scale 
in Europe and Asm, and its appearance in the 
Jitissian Folk-Songs (1890) ; 77/e Ousslee : a 
Jiussian National Instrument (1890) ; and The 
Dombra and Kindred Instruments (1891). 

R. N. 

FANCELLI, Giuseppe (6, 1835 ; d , Florence, 
Jan. 22, 1888), Italian tenor. 

Fancelli was a valuable member of Maple- 
son’s company at Drury Lane soon after 1870. 
One of tho least-instructed musicians who ever 
earned distinction on the operatic stage, he had 
no charm of personality and no gifts as an actor, 
but his voice was superb in quality and his truth 
of intonation unfailing. It was his privilege on 
many occasions to sing Raoul in * Les Hugue- 
nots ’ to the Valentina of Tietjens. He was 
heard first in London at Covent Garden — in or 
about 1867 — but ho made little mark there, and 
transferred his services from Frederick Cye to 
Mapleson. Tho event of Fancclli’s life was 
his appearance as Rha dames, in (company with 
Madame Stolz and Madam© Waldrnann, at La 
Scala in 1872 when ‘ Aida * was heard for tho 
first time in Italy. He had made his d^but at 
La Scala in Sept. 1866. 8. H. p. 

FANCIULLA DEL WEST, LA, opera in 3 
acts, text by C. Zangarini and G. Civini after 
David Belasco’s play. Produced Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, Dec. 10, 1910; Covent 
Garden, May 29, 1911 ; Costanzi Theatre, 
Rome, June 1911 ; in English (Quinlan Opera 
Co.), Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, Oct. 
1911 ; Berlin, 1913. 
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FANCY, Fantastb, Fantasy (Phantasy), 
/I) the English term oorrespon^ng to the 
Italian Fantasia (g.v.)» meaning a piece of 
music unrestricted by any prearranged formal 
conditions and independent of words ; conse- 
quently it belongs to instrumental ratW than 
to vocal music. 

It is found in the Mulliner Book (c. 1560),^ 
where ‘ Fansye of Master Newmans ’ appears as 
title of a piece for a keyboard instrument. In 
the Virginal Music {q.v,) of the late 16th cen- 
tury the name ‘ Fancy * (or its Italian equiva- 
lent Fantasia is given to any piece not in a 
dance form, or defined by purely musical struc- 
tures such as variations, the ‘ Ground,* or a 
descriptive title. (See In Nomine.) 

Fancies wore composed for every kind of 
Consort whole and broken, in the Eliza- 
bethan era, and were specially developed in 
connexion with the consort of viols. Thomas 
Morley ® speaks of the Fantasie as ‘ the chiefest 
kind of music made w'ithout a ditty ’ (i.e. with- 
out words), and says that ‘ for them that 
practise instruments * it is ‘ in great use.’ Ho 
also gives it the following description : 

‘ When a musician taketh a point at his pleasure, and 
wreshitii and turnet h it. us he list, making either much 
or little of it according as shall seem best in his own 
conceit. In this may more art lx* shown than in any 
other music, because tlx; composer is tied to nothing, 
but that he may add, diminisli or alter at his pleasure. 
And this kind will hear any allowances whatsoever 
tolerable in otlier music except changing the ayre or 
leaving the key, which In Fantasie may never be 
suffered.' 


It is not easy to see what Morley meant by these 
last restrictions beyond the necessity for pre- 
serving tonality according to the madrigalian 
conception which sto(xl half-way between the 
melodic idea of the modes and t he harmonic one 
of the key system. The importance of his de- 
scription, however, lies in the evidence it brings 
that to English musicians at the end of the 16th 
century the Fancy was music which based its 
interest solely on thematic development, it was 
in fact what a later ago came to regard as purely 
symphonic music. 

The Fancy for viols continued to hold this 
place throughout the first half of the 17th cen- 
tury, surviving beyond its vocal counterpart, 
the madrigal, and developing a characteristic 
string technique on polyphonic lines. Among 
its famous composers were Byrd,^ Orlando 
Gibbons,® John Cooper (Coprario), Martin 
Peerson and John Jenkins. 

The publication by the last-named in 1660 of 
Twelve Sonatas for two Violins and a Base ’ 
(bis Fancies remained in manuscript) marks the 
end of the Fancy’s reign. Similarly a little 


(ed I>avey's Illttory of EnglUh Muaie 

“ Uaed throughout the * Pitzwflliatn Virginal Book,' where other 
lOTeld^ title* Buch a* Toccata and Praeludlum arc renorted to. In 
Benjamin Oosyn’s Virginal Book ' plecea with the title * Fantaala * 
at the head are called ‘ Fancy * In the Index. 

" o Iidrodwtion to ProeticaU Muahke. 1697. 

• See Paakna. SongH and Bonnets ’ (1611), Eng. Mad. Sch. rol. 

Included among the vocal pieoea. 

' ^tadM - . . edited by E. H. FeUowe^ 


later (1680) Henry Purcell wrote his youthful 
Fantasias for strings and followed them with 
the publication in 1683 of ‘ Twelve Sonatas of 
3 parts,’ admittedly® in the Italian manner. 
Thus the Fancy, which had developed a type 
without establishing a form, was superseded. 

(2) The term, especially in the form ‘ Phan- 
tasy * (Phantasie), was consciously revived in 
English music in connexion with the Cobbett 
competitions (see Cobbett), begun under the 
auspic^es of the Worshipful Company of Musi- 
cians in 1 906. These were designed to encourage 
the composition by the younger group of British 
composers of short chamber works in a single 
movement. (Seo Chamber Music.) The first 
of the prizes offered was won by W. Y. Hubl- 
stonb (q.v,) with a Phantasy string quartet. 
Largely as a result of these competitions a fairly 
wide repertory of works for various combina- 
tions of strings, with or without piano, was 
created, which has proved very acceptable in 
the concert room. Among the many composers 
who have contributed successfully to the new 
I^hantasy literature may be named Frank 
Bridge, Thomas Dunhill, John Ireland, 
R. Vaughan Williams {q,v.). These composi- 
tions have something more than the name in 
common with the old, for of them it may equally 
be said that they have developed a typo with- 
out establishing a form. Morley ’s description, 
without his restrictions, might even be applied 
to them. c. 

FANDANGO, a Spanish dance in triple 
time to a lively tune, accompanied by guitar 
and castanets, with violin and other instru- 
ments ad lib . It seems to have been intro- 
duced into Spain from South America, and is 
first mentioned in an anonymous entremes, 
‘ El novio de la aldeana ’ (A village maiden’s 
lover), at the beginning of the 18th century. 
The original words are a grotesque parody of 
a serenade. The fandango in ‘ Figaro ’ is 
taken from Gluck’s ballet ‘ Don Juan,* and 
resembles the Basque form. (It is printed as 
an appendix to Jahn’s Mozart,) The Southern 
Spanish type is different, and has given rise to 
many modern popular songs and dances {e,g, 
‘ Granadinas,’ ‘ Malaguenas,’ * Mureianas,’ 
‘ Rondenas,’ etc.) ending on the dominant, 
to which the accompaniment descends by a 
semitone, with the cadence a-g-f-e. J. b. t. 

FANDANGUILLO, see Song, subsection 
Spain (4). 

FANFARE, a French term of unknown 
origin — perhaps Moorish, perhaps onomatopoeic 
— denotes in strictness a short passage for trum- 
pets, such as is performed at coronations and 
other state ceremonies. (1 ) In England they are 
known as ‘ Flourishes,’ and are played by the 
Trumpeters of His Majesty’s Household Cavalry 
to the number of eight, all playing in unison on 

0 See Puroell’s preface to these SonatM. Puroell Society V edition 
▼oU V* 
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Eb trumpets without valves. The following, 
believed to date from the reign of Charles II., 
is the Flourish regularly used at the opening 
of Parliament, and was also performed at the 
announcement of the close of the Crimean War, 
the visit of Queen Victoria and the Prince of 
Wales to St. Paul’s after the Prince’s recovery, 
and on other occasions : 




•/ J 







(2) So picturesque and effective a feature as 
the Fanfare has not been neglected by opera 
composers. No one who has hoard it can forget 
the effect of the two flourishes announcing the 
arrival of the Governor, in ‘ Fidelio,’ both in the 
opera and in the two earlier overtures. True to 
the fact, Beethoven has written it in unison (in 
the opera and the later overture in in the 
earlier overture in Eb, with triplets). Other 
composers, not so conscientious as he, have 
given them in harmony, sometimes with the 
addition of horns and trombones. See Spon- 
tini’s ‘ Olympic * ; Meyerbeer’s ‘ Struensee,* 
Act 2 ; Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet,’ and 
many more. A good example is that in ‘ Tann- 
h&user,’ which forms the basis of the march. 
It is for three Trumpets in B. 

Weber has left a short one — * kleiner Tusch * 
— ^for twenty Trumpets in C (Jfthns’s Verzeich- 
niaa. No. 47 a). (See Tusch.) 

(3) The word is also employed in a general 
sense for any short prominent passage of the 
brass, such as that of the Trumpets and Trom- 
bones (with the wood wind also) near the end 
of the fourth movement in Schumann’s Eb Sym- 
phony, or of the whole wind band in the open- 
ing Andante of the Reformation Symphony. 

O. 

(4) In 1921 a monthly paper called The Fan^ 
fare was started in London to voice contem- 
porary views on music. A number of prominent 
composers were invited to write fanfares for 
publication in the first number. Several of 
their productions were performed at Eugene 
Goossens’s concerts of contemporary music in 
Queen’s Hall ( Oct. 192 1 ) . The paper soon died. 

o. 

FANING, Eaton (6. Hclston, Cornwall, May 
20, 1850), teacher, choral conductor and com- 
poser, is the son of a professor of music. 

He received his first instruction on the piano- 
forte and violin from his parents, and performed 
at local concerts before he was 5 years old. In 


Apr. 1870 he entered the R.A.M.y where he 
studied under Stemdale Bennett, Steggall, CU- 
batta, Sullivan and others, and carried off 
several medals as well as the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship ( 1 873). In 1 874 Faning joined the 
staff of the R.A.M. as sub-professor of harmony, 
and in 1878 became professor of the pianoforte. 
On July 18, 1877, Faning’s operetta, * The Two 
Majors,’ was performed at the R.A.M., which 
event led to the establishment of the Operatic 
Class at the institution. A comic operetta, 

‘ Mock Turtles,’ was produced at the Savoy 
Theatre in 1881, and another, ‘ The Head of the 
Poll,* at the German Reed Entertainment in 
1882. At the same date Faning occupied the 
posts of professor and conductor of the choral 
class at the National Training School, and pro- 
fessor of the pianoforte at the G.S.M. ; the latter 
post he resigned in July 1886, when he was 
appointed director of the music at Harrow 
School. He filled this post with much credit 
and important musical results until 1901, when 
he retired. He examined for the Associated 
Board of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. in South 
Africa in 1901. From the opening of the R.C.M. 
until July 1885 he taught the pianoforte and 
harmony, and until Easter 1887 also conducted 
the choral class at that institution. For a good 
many seasons he conducted a ‘ Select Choir ’ at 
Boosey’s Ballad Concerts. Faning was for somo 
time conductor of the liondon Male Voice Club 
and of the Madrigal Society. He took the degree 
of Mus.B. at Cambridge in 1894, and of Mus.D. 
in 1900. For this last his exercise was a Mass 
in B minor. His compositions include two 
operettas, a symphony in C minor, two quartets, 
an overture, a Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis for 
full orchestra (performed at St. Paul’s at the 
Festival ot the Sons of the Clergy), besides 
anthems, songs, ducts and partsongs, among 
which the ‘ Song of the Vikings,’ for four-part 
chorus with pianoforte duet accompaniment, 
has attained wide popularity. (See Mus. T., 
1901, p. 613.) w. B. 8. 

FANISKA, opera in 3 acts ; words by Sonn- 
leithner ; music by Cherubini ; produce( 
KAmthnerthor Theatre, Vienna, Feb. 26, 1806. 

FANTASIA (Ital.), a piece of instrumenta 
music owning no restriction of formal construc- 
tion, but the direct product of the composer’s 
impulse. Hence the central development of a 
movement in classical sonata form, from its 
freedom of modulation and other procedure, is 
often referred to as ‘ free fantasia.* 

( 1 ) The Fantasia , after an early history in Con- 
tinental music more or less parallel with that of 
the Fancy {q.v.) in England, entered on a new 
lease of life in the hands of that school of 
German organists which attained eminence in 
Buxtehude aiid surpassed itself in J. S. Bach. 
The organ with its opportunities for Extkm- 
POBISATION {q.v.) naturally favoured composi- 
tion in this style, and the practice arose of 
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eoupling the Fantasia with the Fugue, pro- 
ducing the effect of contrast by the passage 
from the freest manner of preluding to the 
strictest form of composition. Bach’s Fantasia 
and Fugue for the organ in G minor, shows the 
highest use to which the Fantasia of this kind 
could be put, while his early Fantasia in G 
major (without Fugue), a piece of brilliant and 
youthful virtuosity, is more typical of the style 
inherited from his predecessors. Bach, too, 
identified the Fantasia with the harpsichord, 
and that known as the * Chromatic Fantasia ’ is 
his masterpiece in harpsichord music. From 
Bach the Fantasia as a style (though it could 
not be called a form) passed by way of his sons, 
especially Carl Philip Emmanuel, to Mozart, and 
was thus received into the canon of the German 
classics. Famous examples in piano music are 
Mozart’s in C minor (Kdchel 475), Beethoven’s 
op. 77 and Schumann’s op. 17. Beethoven’s 
Choral Fantasia, in which piano, orchestra and 
voices are joined, is an unique treatment of the 
style. 

(2) The term is also applied to works built on 
already existing musical themes. Fantasias of 
this kind include a great mass of ephemeral 
arrangements such as pot-pourris of airs from 
popular operas put together for orchestra or 
military band. They also include arrangements 
of similar material for the display of the 
pianist’s virtuosity on the piano in the manner 
promulgated by Liszt in his * Fantaisies sur des 
motifs des soirees musicales de Rossini.* The 
Fantasia of this kind, however, that is the 
reverie on some pre-existing musical idea, may 
also be traced from the German organ school 
which produced Bach. It is found there in the 
‘ Choralfantasie,’ a type of composition in which 
‘ the phrases of their loved chorales were intro-, 
duced bodily with infinite adornment of ex- 
pressive polyphony.’ ^ 

Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Fantasia on a theme by 
Tallis ’ for stringed orchestra may be named as 
an instance of a similarly serious treatment of 
the Fantasia in modern music. c. 

FANTASIE, see Fancy. 

FANTASTESTGCK, a name adopted by 
Schumann from Hoffmann to characterise vari- 
ous fancy pieces for pianoforte, alone and with 
other instruments (PF. solo, op. 12, 111 ; with 
clarinet, op. 73 ; with violin and violoncello, 
:)p. 88). 

FArAbI (al-), Abu Nasr Muhammad 
(b. Fdrab, Transoxania, 897 ; d, Damascus, 
950 or 966), a philosopher and Sufi, author of 
a celebrated treatise on the theory of Arab 
music. He was of Turkish origin, but acquired 
a thorough knowledge of Greek musical theory, 
which he prefeiTed to describe rather than the 
practice of his contemporaries. After study- 
ing the works of Plato and Aristotle at Baghd&d 
he moved to Aleppo, where he lived at the 

1 Furry, /oAafm StbutHtm Jiuek, p. 182. 


court of Sayfu *1 Dawla. His wants were 
modest, and he contented himself with a 
pension of 4 dirhems (about 2s.) a day. His 
best known musical work, ‘ Kitab al-mfisiqf ’ 
(MSS. Leyden, Madrid, Milan), was translated 
by J. P. N. Land (Actes du 6”’*’ Cov^^ inL des 
orientalistes, Leyden, 1886). His conclusions 
were adopted 300 years later by §afi kd- 
niN (q.v.). Al-Fardb^. was also a practical 
musician and virtuoso performer ; dervishes 
are said still to use chants attributed to him. 

J. B. T. 

FARAJ (ABU *l), ‘Auf al-IsfahAnI (6. Isfa- 
han, 897 ; d. Baghdad or Aleppo, 967), a 
writer on music and author of the Arabic 
equivalent of this Dictionary. He was de- 
scended from the Umayyad caliphs of Baghdad, 
and kept in touch with musicians and poets in 
Spain after members of his family had become 
rulers in Cordoba. His chief work is ‘ The 
Great Book of Songs’ {Kitdhu %Aghdn{ el- 
kebir (partly translated by Kosegarten, 1840). 
Besides a quantity of anecdotes and bio- 
graphical notices relating to musicians, the 
book includes a history and anthology of the 
Arabic poetry which had been set to music 
down to his own times. It was based on a 
collection made originally for Harun ar-Rashid 
(786-809), the favourite caliph of the Arabian 
Nights, The names of the tunes are given 
with the words ; but the music itself was not 
written down, since Arab musicians had no 
practical system of notation and were accus- 
tomed to memorise the melodies which they 
learnt from their masters. Examples of his 
style in musical biography will be found trans- 
lated in the Journ. Asiaiique (1873 and 1891), 
and in Les Penseurs de VI slam : La Musique 
(iv. pp. 343 ff.), by B. Carra de Vaux, and 
elsewhere. j. B. T. 

FARANDOLE, a national Provencal dance. 
No satisfactory derivation has been given of the 
name. Diez * connects it with the Spanish 
Farandula, a company'' of strolling players, 
which he derives from the German fahrende, A 
still more unlikely derivation has been suggested 
from the Greek <pd\ay( and SoOXos, because the 
dancers in the Farandole are linked together in 
a long chain. The dance is very probably of 
Greek origin, and seems to be a direct de- 
scendant of the Cranes’ Dance, the invention of 
which was ascribed to Theseus, who instituted 
it to celebrate his escape from the Labyrinth. 
This dance is alluded to at the end of the hymn 
to Delos of Callimachus : it is still danced in 
Greece and the islands of the Aegean, and may 
well have been introduced into the South of 
France from Marseilles. 

The Farandole consists of a long string of 
young men and women, sometimes as many as 
a hundred in number, holding one another by 
the hands, or by ribbons or handkerchiefs. The 

* JttlfmoleffMiM WdftrrSuuk drr romanirekm BpraeMtn, 
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leader is always a bachelor, and he is preceded 
by one or more musicians playing the gahubei 
and the tambourin (see Pipe and Tabor). With 
his left hand the leader holds the hand of his 
partner ; in his right he waves a flag, handker- 
chief or ribbon, which serves as a signal for his 
followers. As the Farandole proceeds through 
the streets of the town the string of dancers is 
constantly recruited b|r fresh additions. The 
leader (to quote the poet Mistral) 

‘ makes it come and go, turn backwards and forwards 
. . . sometimes he forms it into a ring, some times winds 
it in a spiral, then he breaks off from his followers and 
dances in front, then he joins on again, and makes it 
pass rapidly under the uplifted arms of the last couple.* » 

The Farandole is usually danced at all the 
great feasts in the towns of Provence, such as 
the feast of Corpus Christi, or the ‘ Courses de la 
Tarasquo,* which were founded by King Rene 
on Apr. 14, 1474, and take place at Tarascon 
annually on July 29. In the latter the Faran- 
dole is preceded by the huge effigy of a legendary 
monster — the Tarasque — borne by several men 
and attended by the gaily dressed ‘ chevaliers 
de la Tarasque.’ The music of the Farandole is 
in 6-8 time, with a strongly accentuated 
rhythm. The following is the traditional 
* Farandoulo dei Tarascaire ’ of Tarascon : 



The Farandole has occasionally been used for 
less innocent purposes than that of a more 
dance : in 1815 General Ramcl was murdered 
at Toulouse by the infuriated populace, who 
made use of their national dance to surround 
and butcher him. 

The Farandole has been introduced on the 
stage in Gounod’s ‘ Mireille ’ and in Daudot’s 
‘ L’Arl6sienne ’ (with Bizet’s music), but the 
dance is not suited for the purposes of a 
ballet. Further information concerning it will 
be found in 

LaroiiMe’s Dictionary, Vidal’s Lou Tambourin, D^sanat's Courcoa 
d» la Taraaquo, Mintrars Mireille, Fftee d» la Tanuque, and Intro* 
dnctloQ to Kathtett’fl La Farandoulo, and in the worka of Hyaointhe 
Morel. A good description of the dance occurs in Daudet s Jfuma 
Boumoftan. g, 

FARCE (Farse), from Lat. farciret to stuff. 
Originally the term denotes an interpolation. 
Liturgical farsing became common in the 9th 
century. (See Trope.) On a more extensive 

t Ansdume Mathieh. La Farandoulo, pubUshed wltb a tnailation 
Wd notes by P. Mistral. Avignon, 1863. 


scale, alien elements were introduced into re- 
ligious drama, especially to bring in a comic 
effect. Hence the modern use of the term faroe 
as an extravagant kind of comedy, w. h. p. 

FARDING (Farthing), Thomas (6. circa 
1476 ; d. circa 1620), mentioned by Morley in 
his list of authors whose works ho either cited or 
used in his Plaine and easic Introduction, was a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal whose career 
can be traced in several warrants for goods 
delivered to him. For details of these see 
W. H. Grattan Flood, Early Tudor Composers, 
and Mu,h. T., Dec. 1, 1920, p. 814. 

FARINA, Carlo (6. Mantua, end of 16th 
cent.). He was engaged about 1626 as violinist 
at the court at Dresden, where he remained 
until about 1632. In 1636 and 1637 he was 
engaged by the Council (Rathsinusik) of Danzig. 
Norici says that he returned to Italy. Carlo 
Farina may be regarded as the first virtuoso on 
the violin whose importance, not only in the 
development of the technique of his instrument 
but also in that of the solo sonata, cannot easily 
be overrated (see Violin -playing). In the 
latter he adopted the form employed by Gabrieli 
while dispensing with the polyphonic treatment. 
His Capriccio Stravagaiitc or ‘ Kurtzweiligos 
Quodlibet,’ from ‘ Andor Teil newer Gagliarden,’ 
etc. ( 1627), although a piece of the most childish 
programme music,® contains the first specimens 
of harmonics, staccato, pizzicato, col legno,etc., 
which more than a hundred years later ap- 
peared as legitimate parts of violin technique. 
Farina wrote 5 books of pavans, galliards, 
courantes, etc., which were all published at 
Dresden between 1626 and 1628. E. v. d. s. 

FARINELLI, Carlo Broschi, detto 
(b. Naples,® Jan. 24, 1706 ; d. July 15, 1782), 
•the most famous singer (castrato) of his day. 
Various reasons have been adduced for Carlo 
Broschi’s adoption of the name Fariiielli when 
he went on the stage. If, however, his uncle 
had already made the name more or less famous 
in musical circles, and acceptable in several 
European courts, the reason seems obvious. 
Sacchi declares that he saw in Farinelli’s pos- 
session the letters of nobility which he was 
required to produce when admitted, by the 
favour of the King of Spain, into the orders of 
Calatrava and St. lago. It seems scarcely 
i credible thet noble parents should have con- 
I son ted to the peculiar preparation necessary to 
make him a soprano ; but this, as usual, is ex- 
plained by the story of an accident having hap- 
pened to the boy while riding, w hich rendered 
necessary the operation by which ho retained 
his treble. The voice, thus manufactured, 
became the most beautiful ever heard. 

He entered the school of Porpora, of whom 
he was the first and most distinguished pupil. 

> B. van der Straeien. The Jtomanee of the Fiddle. 

h According to hlH own atatement made to Dr. Bumev. who saw 
him at Bologna tn 1770, though Padre Q. Sacchi, hie biographer 
ftzee his birthplace at Andria. 
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spite of his explicit statement to Dr. Burney, 
it is not possible that Farinelli could have made 
his debut at Naples in 1720, at the age of 15, 
in Metastasio's ‘ Angelica e Medoro * ; for the 
latter did not leave Rome till 1721, and 
‘ Angelica e Medoro * was not written before 
1722 {Fetifi)» In that year Farinelli, already 
famous in southern Italy under the name of 
il ragazzo (the boy), accompanied Porpora to 
Rome, and made his first appearance there in 
* Eiimeno,* composed by his master for the 
Toatro A liber ti. There was a German trumpet 
player at that time in the capital, who excited 
the admiration of the Romans by his marvel- 
lous powers. For this artist Porpora wrote an 
obbligato part to a song, in which his pupil vied 
with the instrument in holding and swelling 
a note of extraordinary length, purity and 
volume. Although the virtuoso performed this 
ill a wonderful manner, Farinelli excelled him 
in the duration, brilliance and gradual cres- 
cendo and diminuendo of the note, while he 
carried the enthusiasm of the audience to the 
highest pitch by the novelty and spontaneity 
of the shakes and difficult variations which he 
introduced into the air. It is probable that 
these were previously arranged by Porpora, 
and not duo to the impromptu inspiration of 
the singer. Having remained under the in- 
struction of his master until 1724, Farinelli 
made his first journey to Vienna in that year. 
A year latter he sang for the first time at Venice 
in Albinoni’s * Didono abbandonata,’ the libretto 
by Motastasio ; and subsequently returned to 
Naples, where he achieved a triumph in a 
Dramatic Serenade by Hasse, in which he sang 
with the celebrated cantatrkey Tesi. In 172() 
he appeared in Fr. Giampi’s ‘ Cfiro ’ at Milan ; 
and then made his second visit to Rome. In 
1727 he w'ont to Bologna, where he wuis to meet 
the famous Bernacehi, the ‘ King of Singers,’ 
for the first time. Meeting this rival in a grand 
duo, Farinelli poured forth all the beauties of 
his voice and style without reserve, and exe- 
cuted a number of most difficult passages, 
which were rewarded with tumultuous applause. 
Notliiug daunted, Bernacehi replied in the same 
air, repeating every trill, roulade or cadenza 
which had been sung by Farinelli. The latter, 
owning his defeat, entreated his conqueror to 
give him some instruction, which .Bernacehi, 
svith equal generosity, wullingly consented to 
bestow ; and thus w^as perfecti*d the talent of 
the most remarkable singer, perhaps, who has 
ever lived. 

After a second visit to Vienna in 1728, Fari- 
nelli went several times to Venice, Home, Naples, 
Piacenza and Parma, meeting and vanquishing 
such formidable rivals as Nicolini, Faustina and 
Cuzzoni, and being everyw’here loaded with 
riches and honours. In 1731 he visited Vienna 
for the third time. It was at this point that he 
modified his style, from one of mere brilliance 


and bravura, which, like a true pupil of Porpora, 
he had hitherto practised, to one of pathos and 
simplicity. This change is said to have been 
suggested by the Emperor Charles VI. 

Returning once more to Italy, he revisited 
Venice, Rome, Ferrara, Lucca and Turin. In 
1734 he made his first journey to England. 
Here he arrived at the moment when the opposi- 
tion to Handel, supported by the nobles, had 
established a rival Opera, with Porpora for com- 
poser, and Senesino for principal singer. The 
enterprise, however, did not succeed, but made 
debts to the amount of £19,000. At this junc- 
ture Porpora naturally thought of his illustrious 
pupil, who made his first appearance at the 
Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in ‘Artaserse,’ 
the music of which was chiefly by Riccardo 
Broschi, his own brother, and Hasse. The 
most favourite airs were ‘ Pallido il sole,* set 
by Hasse and sung by Senesino ; ‘ Per questo 
dolco amplesso,’ by the same, and ‘ Son qual 
nave,’ by Broschi, both the latter being sung 
by Farinelli. He sang also in ‘ Onorio,’ 

‘ Polifemo ’ and other operas by Porpora ; and 
excited an enthusiastic admiration among the 
dilettanti, which finally culminated in the 
famous ejaculation of a lady in one of the boxes 
(ijxTpetuated by Hogarth in the Rakers Progress) 
— * One God and one Farinelli ! ’ 

On Juno 11, 1737, Farinelli set out for Spain, 
staying a few months in France by the way ; 
where, in spite of the prejudice against foreign 
singers, he achieved a great success. Louis X V. 
heard him in the Queen's apartments, and 
applauded him to an extent which astonished 
the court (Kiccoboni). The King gave him 
his portrait set in diamonds, and 600 louis d’or. 
Though the singer, who had made engagements 
in London, inttmded only a flying visit to Spain, 
his fortune kept him there nearly twenty-five 
years. He arrived in Madrid at a critical 
moment. Philip V., a prey to melancholy 
depression, neglected the affairs of the state, 
and refused even to preside at the council. 
The Queen arranged a concert in the next room 
to that which the King occupied, and invited 
the singer to perform there a few tender and 
pathetic airs. The success of the plan was com- 
plete : Philip, overcome with pleasure, sent for 
the artist, thanked him with effusion, and bade 
him name his reward. Farinelli, duly prepared, 
answ'ered that his best reward would be to see 
the monarch return to the society of his court 
and to the cares of the state. Philip consented, 
allowed himself to be shaved for the first time 
for many weeks, and owed his cure to the powers 
of the great singer. The Queen, alive to this, 
succeeded in persuading the latter to remain at 
a salary of 50,000 francs, and Farinelli thus 
separated himself from the world of art for ever. 
He related to Burney that during ten years, 
until the death of Philip V., he sang four songs 
to the King every night without change of any 
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kind. Two of these were the * Pallido il sole * 
and ‘ Per questo dolce amplesso * of Hasse ; and 
the third, a minuet on wluch he improvised 
variations. He thus repeated about 3600 
times the same things, and never anything else : 
he acquired, indeed, enormous power, but the 
price paid for it was too high. It is not true 
that Farinelli was appointed prime minister by 
Philip ; this post he never had ; but under 
Ferdinand VI., the successor of Philip, he 
enjoyed the position of first favourite, superior 
to that of any minister. Farinelli received 
the cross of Calatrava (1750), one of the highest 
orders in Spain. Seeing the effect produced 
on the King by music, he easily persuaded him 
to establish an Italian opera at Buen -retiro, to 
which he invited some of the first artists of 
Italy. He was also employed frequently in 
political affairs, was consulted constantly by the 
minister La Ensenada, and was especially con- 
sidered as the agent of the ministers of those 
European courts which wore opposed to the 
family treaty proposed by France. (Bocous.) 

While still at Madrid he heard of the death of 
his former rival, teacher and friend, Bemacchi. 
In a letter ^ dated Apr. 13, 1756, he speaks 
with deep regret of the loss of one ‘ for whom ho 
had always felt esteem and affection,’ and con- 
doles with his correspondent. Padre Martini. 

Shortly after the ascent of Charles HI. to the 
throne (1759), Farinelli received orders to leave 
the kingdom, owing probably to Charles’s 
intention to sign the family pact with France 
and Naples, to which the singer had ever been 
opposed. He preserved his salary, but on con- 
dition that he should live at Bologna and not at 
Naples. Once more in Italy, after twenty -five 
years of exile, Farinelli found none of his 
friends remaining. Some were dead ; others j 
had quitted the country. New friends are not 
easily made after middle age ; and Farinelli 
was now 57 years old. He had wealth, but 
his grandeur was gone. Yet he was more 
addicted to talking of his political career than 
of his triumphs as a singer. Ho passed the 
twenty remaining years of his life in a splendid 
palazzo^ a mile from Bologna, contemplating 
for hours the portraits of Philip V., Elizabeth 
and Ferdinand, in silence, interrupted only by 
tears of regret. He received the visits of 
strangers courteously, and showed pleasure in 
conversing with them about the Spanish court. 
He made only one journey during this period, 
to Rome, where he expatiated to the Pope on the 
riches and honours he had enjoyed at Madrid. 
The Holy Father answered, ‘ Avete fatta tanta 
fortuna costa, perche vi avete trovato le gioie, 
cho avete perdute in quk.* 

When Burney saw him at Bologna in 1771, 
though he no longer sang, he played on the viola 
d ’amour and harpsichord, and composed for 
those instruments. He had also a collection of 

1 This latter rraa in Ch^ poaseMlon of the writer, Jullux HwhalL 


keyed instruments in which he took great delight, 
especially a piano made at Florence in 1730, 
which ho called Rafael d* U rhino. Next to that, 
he preferred a harpsichord which had been given 
to him by the Queen of Spain ; this he called 
Correggio^ while he named others Titian, Ghiido, 
etc. He had a fine gallery of pictures by 
Murillo and Ximenes, among which wore por- 
traits of his royal patrons, and several of him- 
self, one by his friend Amiconi, representing 
him with Faustina and Metastasio. The latter 
was engraved by I. Wagner at London (fol.), 
and is uncommon ; the head of Farinelli was 
copied from it again by the same engraver, hut 
reversed, in an oval (4to), and the first state of 
this is rare : it supplied Sir J. Hawkins with the 
portrait for his History of Music. C. Lucy also 
painted Farinelli ; the picture was engraved 
(fol.) in mezzotint, 1735, by Alex. Van Haecken, 
and this print is also scarce. 

Fetis falls into an error in contradicting the 
story of Farinelli' s suggesting to Padre Martini 
to write his History of Music, on the ground 
that he only returned to Italy in 1761, four 
years after the appearance of the first volume, 
and haA no pro\iouB relations with the learned 
author. The letter quoted above shows that 
he was in correspondence with him certainly as 
early as April 1756, when he writes in answer 
to a letter of Martini, and, after adverting to the 
death of Bernacchi, orders twenty-four copies 
of his work, bound in red morocco, for presents 
to the Queen and other notabilities of the 
court. It is therefore quite possible that their 
correspondence originated even long before 
this. They remained in the closest intimacy 
until death separated them by the decease of 
Farinelli. 

j Giambattista Mancini, a great master of 
singing, speaks of Farinclli’s art thus : 

' His voice was thought a marvel, because it was 
80 perfect, so powerful, so sonorous and so rich in its 
extent, both in the high and tlie low parts of the 
register, that its e<iual has never been heard in our 

I times. He was, moreover, endowed with a creative 
genius w'hicii inspired him with embellisliments so 
new and so astonishing that no one was able b* 
imitate them. The art of taking and keeping the 
breath so softly and easily that no one could perceive 
it began and died with him. The qualities in which 
he excelled were the evenness of his voice, the art 
of swelling its sound, the vortamento, the union of the 
registers, a surprising agility, a graceful and pathetic 
style and a shake as admirable as it was rare. There 
was no branch of the art which he did not carry to 
the highest pitch of perfection. . . . The successes 
which he obtained in his youth did not prevent him 
from continuing to study ; and this great artist 
applied himself with so much perseverance that he 
contrived to change in some measure his style and to 
acquire another and superior metnod, when his name 
was already famous and his fortune brilliant.* 
BIBLTOOEAPHY 
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FARINELIA (Farinel), a French musical 
family whose name, in its Italianised form, 
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reached fame through two brothers, violinists, 
reputed to have been uncles of the great singer 
who adopted the name of Farinelli. 

The family has been traced back as resident 
in Grenoble^ to (1) Francois Fabinel, origin- 
ally of Auvergne, who married Anne Chapaty 
(June 27, 1620), and is described as * maitre 
joueur d’instruments.’ His son (or brother) 
Robert was the father of the violinists (2 and 3). 

(2) Michel {bapt. Grenoble, May 23, 1649) 
travelled to Spain and Portugal, was Intondant 
of Music to the Queen of Spain, and eventually 
retired to become singing-master tx) the nuns 
of Montfleury, near Grenoble. For them he 
issued a volume of sacred music in 1696. He 
married Marianne, the daughter of Cambert 

the composer. In a register of 1690 he 
is described as a ‘ gentleman pensioner of the 
King of England ’ and signs ‘Michel Farinelly.’ 
His personal reputation as a violinist stood 
high, but his name survives in history as the 
composer or ^rranger of * I-os Folies d’Espagne * 
(see Folia), known as ‘ Farinel’s Ground.’ 

(3) Jean Baptiste (Giovanni Battista) 
{b. Jan. 16, 1655®) was Konzertmeister to the 
Elector of Hanover about 1680, and accord- 
ing to Chrysander ® was still in that service 
when the Elector became George I. of England 
(1714). 

Jean Baptiste w^as ennobled by the King of 
Denmark, and, according to Hawkins, was ap- 
pointed by George 1. his resident in Venice. 
He was the composer of concertos for the flute 
and some stage music. o. 

FARINELLI, Giuseppe {b, Este, May 7, 
1769 ; d, Trieste, Dec. 12, 1836), composer. i 

In 1785 he entered the Conservatorio de’ , 
Turchini at Naples, where he studied ac- ! 
eompanimont under Fago, and composition i 
under 8ala and Tritto. In 1808 ho was in ; 
Venice, and 1810-17 at Turin. In 1819 he w'as > 
ippointed Kapellmeister at Trieste. He com- 
pos(}d an immense number of operas (Fetis 
enumerates 40, and JRiemann gives the number 
as 20 serious and 38 comic operas) in avowed 
imitation of Cimarosa, which, however, were 
more successful than the majority of imitations, 

A duet ho introduced into the ‘ Matrimonio 
segreto ’ has been mistaken for Cimarosa’s own 
composition. He also wrote Masses, a Stabat 
in two parts and other church music. 

M. O. C. 

FARJEON, Harry (6. Hohokus, Now Jer- 
sey, May 6, 1878). Of English parentage, he 
came to England in infancy, and studied music, 
at first privately, with Landon Ronald and Dr. 
John Storer. In 1895 he entered the R.A.M., 
where he was a pupil of Battison Haynes and 
Corder for composition, and of S. Webbe for 
piano. An opera, ‘ Floretta,* to a libretto by 
his sister, Eleanor Far jeon, was produced at the 

' J. G. Prod’homme, £m Jfiw<ei«n« dauphinon. Stnntnelb, Int. 
y^. 1905-06, p. 78. 


Academy in 1899, and he gained various prizes 
and academic distinctions in the same year. 
He left the institution in 1901, but returned to 
it as a teacher of harmony and composition in 
1903. Two operettas, ‘ The Registry Office * 
and ‘ A Gentleman of the Road,’ were per- 
formed at St. George’s Hall in 1901 and 1902 ; 
and in 1903 the performance at a Promenade 
Concert of his pianoforte concerto in D minor 
gave him his first important opportunity. A 
‘ Hans Andersen ’ suite for small orchestra was 
played with great success at a Patron’s Fund 
concert of the R.C.M. in 1905, and given at 
Bournemouth and elsewhere. A string quartet 
in G was performed by Hans Wessely and his 
colleagues, and another quartet in B|:^, as well as 
a violin sonata in Fjj minor, represent the com- 
poser’s chamber music. Two song cycles, 
‘ Vagrant Songs ’ and ‘ The Lute of Jade,* show 
skill in writing for the voice, and the composer 
has achieved much success as a writer of piano- 
forte pieces. Among these there is a suite 
called ‘ Night Mus'c ’ and many popular pieces. 
A series of Impression Studies, ‘ Four Winds,* 
and a set of Preludes must also bo mentioned ; 
three of the latter w’ere introduced by Fanny 
Davies in May 1908. It is in these smaller 
forms that Farjeon has more particularly made 
his mark, but the piano concerto was played 
twice at Bournemouth in 1919. (Sec B.M.S, 
Ann., 1920.) a. s. k. b., with addns. 

FARMER, John (fl. 1591-1601), an import- 
ant madrigalian composer of the Elizabethan 
period, and also known to us by his skilful 
settings for four voices of the old church 
psalm tunes. Ho was the author of a little 
treatise entitled : 

• Dlvern anti Htiiiiir.v waiea of two parts in one, to the number of 
fortie, upon one plavn Song ; aomettuxiN placing the ground above 
and two parts Ijenetho, and otherwhile the ground benethe and luo 
parta above, or againr, otherwiae the grutmd aometimea In the 
middeat betweene both, and likewise other t'onceitea, which aiv 
plalnlie aet dowue for the l*ioUte of thoae which would attaine unto 
Knowledge. Performed and pnbUsheti by John Karmer in favoure 
of auch aa love MuHickc, with the ready w^iy to Peiiect Knowledge. 
Imprinted at London by Thomas Este the Assigne of WilUam Byrd, 
and are to be sould in Broad Streete neere the Royal Exchaungr at 
the Author’s home. 1591.’ 

The only known copy now extant of this 
tract, wffiich is dedicated to ‘ Edward de Vere, 
Earle of Oxenford,’ is in the Bodleian Library. 
It consists of a series of examples of three-part 
counterpoint in different orders, and seems to 
have atttiined considerable success. Hawkins 
{Hist. iii. 373) says, * Before Bevin’s time the 
precepts for the composition of Canon were 
known to few. Tallis, Bird, Waterhouse and 
Farmer were eminently skilled in this more 
abstruse part of musical practice.* 

In 1599 was published : 

‘Tb« first get of Englinh Madrlgaltf to Vtmn Voices. Newly 
composed hr John Parmer, practicioner in the art of Mueicque. 
4to. Printed at London in Little Saint Helen's by William Barley, 
the Assigne of Thomas Morley, and are to be soldo at his shoppe in 
HTatiouS'StreeU, Anno Bom. 1699.' 

This work also is dedicated to the * Earle of 
Oxenford,* whom Farmer calls his * very good 
Lord and Master.’ In the address to the 
reader he claims to have * fitly linkt Musicke 
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to Number, as each give to other their true 
effect, which is to make delight, a virtue so 
singular in the Italians, as under that ensign 
only they hazard their honour.’ The collection 
consists of seventeen madrigals, sixteen of 
which are for four, and the seventeenth for 
eight voices. It is reprinted in Enolish 
Madkigal School, vol. viii. 

Farmer's madrigals are of an unpretentious 
character, but several of them are melodious 
and attractive. * Fair Phyllis I saw sitting all 
alone ’ is perhaps the best of the set and will 
always be a favourite. Almost equally good 
is ' A little pretty bonny lass,’ often sung in 
the past with Oliphant’s lamentable alteration 
of the words beginning ‘ To take the air.’ 
‘ You pretty flowers,’ in a sadder vein, is also 
charming. Farmer’s contribution to ‘ The 
Triumphes of Oriana * was a 6-part madrigal, 

* Fair Nj’^mphs, I heard one telling.’ The 
Library of Christ Church, Oxford, and the 
Music School contain some MS. music of his, 
and there are a few of his hymn tunes in MS. 
at the British Museum. 

Farmer was one of the most important con- 
tributors to Thomas East's ‘ Whole Booke of 
Psalmes,’ 1592. (See East.) He not only set 
all the canticles, hymns, etc, (twelve in number), 
which are there prefixed to the Psalms proper, 
but also five of the psalm tunes themselves. 
Burney, speaking of these settings {HiM. iii. 
54), says, ‘ I’he counterpoint is constantly 
simple, of note against note, but in such correct 
and excellent harmony as manife8t.s the art 
to have been very successfully cultivated in 
England at that time.’ The following interest- 
ing example will show that Farmer was not 


Cheishire Tuiie , — rsalm 140. 



unworthy of Burney’s encomium. It may be 
mentioned that in all these settings the melody 
or * playnsong ’ is invariably given to the voice 
immediately above the bass ; generally the 
tenor, but in this example the counter-tenor, 
as this tune is set for two trebles, counter- 
tenor and bass. The rule by which the old 
writers introduced the major third into the 
final chord of all compositions in the minor 
mode (sec Tierce de Picabdie) is rigidly 
observed by Farmer and the other contributors 
to East’s collection, not only at the end of each 
psalm tune, but also at the end of every line in 
each tune. 

Nothing is known as to either the dates or 
places of Farmer’s birth and death ; and until 
recently nothing has been known of his life, 
except that he was living in London at the 
date of the publication of his •madrigals in 1599. 
From an inspection, however, of the Chapter 
Acts of Christ Church Cathedral, JIublin (kindly 
afforded to the writer by the Dean), it appears 
that Farmer preceded Thomas Bateson as 
organist of that Cathedral. The following are 
the only Chapter Acts which refer to him : 

‘ 1595. Feb. 16. — Yt is ordered ye said dale by the 
Deane and Chapter that Mr. John J^'enner shall have 
as Mr. of the children & organist for this yoare flfteene 
pounds Currant money of England from (^andelmas 
dale last (rtrf.) of the Vicars lOs. and of Mr. Deane 
20s. and of every Dignitie 10s. ster. and the rest the 
Proctor of the Clmreh is to make upp. 

* 1596. Aug. 10. — 'J’he said daie Robert Jordan 
resigned his Viecars llowine in the Chapter house, 
and the same daie Jolm Farmer was sworn Vicear 
(\)rrall in his place. 

‘1597. July 18. — It is orderc«l that if Mr. John 
Fenner doe not return hy the lirst of August 1597 
that then all Excuses sett a-part ; — His place to bee 
voyd in this Church for ileptmg the laml without 
lycenee.’ 

Farmer seems to have obeyed this last 
injunction and to have returned. On leaving 
Dublin in 1599 he was permitted to appoint 
a deputy to do his cathedral work, but at the 
end of that year his vicar choralship was de- 
clared vacant. He was living in Brf)ad Street, 
London, in 1699. 

L. m‘o. L. d. ; addns. e. h. f. 

FARMER, John (6. Nottingham, Aug. 16, 
1836 ; d. Oxford, July 17, 1901), was eminent 
as music master of Harrow. 

He received his musical education at the 
Leipzig Conservatoriura, and subsequently 
under Andrae Spaeth at Saxe-Coburg. 

Ho first taught music at Zurich, then was 
at Harrow School from 1862-85, where he ob- 
tained great popularity, and became organist in 
Balliol College in 1885. Here he instituted in 
the College Hall a series of Sunday and Monday 
evening concerts for the performance of glees, 
partsongs, etc., as well as the Balliol College 
Musical Society. He edited two volumes of 
Bach for the use of high schools. For some 
years before his death he had been examiner 
for the Society of Arts. In a warmly apprecia- 
tive article on him in the Musical Gazette for 
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Deo, 1901, his successor at Balliol, Dr. Ernest 
Walker, wrote : 

* He struck out a line for himself, and spent himself 
royally and with absolute sclf-sacrlflce In the popular- 
isation of good, and only good, music among the 
naturally more or less unmusical.’ 

His compositiona, of no great intrinsic import- 
ance, but directed toward this end, include 

* Chrt'^t aud Tits Soldiers,' oratorio, 1K78 : a * Requiem in memory 
of dt*|jartp(i Harrow friends ' , * C'inderoUa,’ a fairy opera, 18£l2 ; 

‘ Nursery Bliymcs Quadrilles, ' for chorus and orchestra, four sets; 

* Hunting Songs Quadrilles,’ for same ; songs, etc. He edlt^ I 

* Hymns and Tunes for High Schools ’ ; tins ' Harrow Glee Book,* 

* Harrow School Marches/ ^ Harrow School Bungs,* etc. 

A. C. 

FARMER, Thomas, Mus.B. {d. before 1095), 
was originally one of the Waits of London, and 
graduated at Cambridge in 1 084. Ho was one 
of the King’s Band of Music (1671-80). He 
composed instrumental music for the theatre, 
and contributed somti songs to the second edi- 
tion of Play ford’s Choice Ayres, 1675, to The 
Theater of Music, 1685-87, and to D’Urfcy’s 
Third Collection of Songs, 1685. In 1686 ho 
published ‘ A Consort of Musick in four parts, 
containing thirty-three Lessons, beginning with 
an Overture,’ and in 1690 ‘ A Second Consort 
of Musick in four parts, containing eleven 1 wes- 
sons, beginning with a Ground.’ In Apollo's 
Banquet is ‘ Mr. Farmer’s Magot for violins ’ ; 
Farmer also wrote music for ‘ The Princess of 
Cleve ’ in 1682 (B.M. Add. MSS. 29,283-5). 
Purcell composed an elegy, written by Nahum 
Tate, upon his death (printed in Orpheus Brit- 
annicus, ii. 35), from which it is certain that he 
died before 1695. W, H. H. 

FARNABY, (1) Giles (6, circa 1560 ; d. circa 
1 600), composer of madrigals and virginal music. 
Nothing is known of the origin or early hfe of 
this composer, and there is no evidence to 
prove any relationship to Thomas Famaby 
the philologist or the Cornish Farnabys. The 
statement that he was a native of Truro was 
first made by Anthony Wood {Fasti, ed. Bliss, 
i. 257). He married Katherine Roane at St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, on Mar. 28, 1587, and the 
churchwardens’ aijcounts show that he was 
living in that parish in 1589. On July 7, 1592, 
he graduated Mus.B. at Oxford. One of his 
sons was baptized at St. Mary-lo-Bow in 1698. 
His set of ‘Canzonets to Fowre Voyees’ (Eng. 
Made. Sch. vol. xx.) was published in 1698, 
and as ho was not a contributor to ‘ The 
Triumphes of Oriana ’ in 1 601 it seems reason- 
able to suppose that he died about the year 
16(K). He was a contributor in 1692 to East’s 
‘ Whole Booke of Psalmes,’ and some of his 
tunes were also included in Ravenscroft’s 
Psalter in 1621. 

There are twenty canzonets for four voices in 
Parnaby’s set, and to these was added one for 
eight voices ; this is one of the rare examples of 
an eight-part madrigal in the English school ; 
it ends with a very fine cadence. In his 
canzonets Parnaby showed a very distinct 
individuality of style, * Construe my meaning * 


is remarkable for the originality of the chro- 
matic harmonies. Another feature is the 
complexity of the rhythmio texture ; and 
sometimes he seems to have sacrificed smooth- 
ness and clearness for the sake of ingenuity of 
imitative device. He also deliberately dis- 
regarded the conventional laws of composition, 
and not infrequently wrote consecutive fifths 
and other ‘ forbidden ’ progressions. But many 
of these canzonets are found by practical experi- 
ence to be very pleasant to sing. 

The set was dedicated to Ferdinando 
Heaburn, groom of Her Majesty’s privy chamber, 
and commendatory verses were inserted by 
Anthony Holborne, John Dowland, Richard 
Allison and Hubert Holland. A madrigal by 
Parnaby, ‘ Come, Charon,’ is in manuscript at 
the R.C.M. The altus part of a 5-part setting 
of ‘ 0 my son Absalom ’ is in B.M. Add. MSS. 
29,427. As a writer for the virginals Parnaby 
takes very high rank, and his work is only 
second to that of Byrd at this period. More 
than fifty of his virginal pieces were included in 
the ‘Pitzwilliam Virginal Book’ (see Virginal 
Music). Among these is a composition for two 
virginals and an arrangement of his canzonet 
‘ Daphne on the rainbow riding.* Some other 
of these pieces have the appearance of being 
adaptations of canzonets, though no more are 
in his printed set. Cliarming examples of 
Farnaby’s work in the Pitzwilliam book are 
‘ Quodling’s Delight ’ and ‘ Rosa Solis.’ 

(2) Richard, composer of virginal music, 
son of Giles Parnaby, being so described in 
connexion with his virginal piece ‘ Nobodyee 
Gigge ’ in the Pitzwilliam book. Only four 
of his pieces were included in that collection, 
and no others are known, E. H. r. 

FARNAM, W. Lynnwood {b. Sutton, Quebec, 
Jan. 13, 1885), received his musical education 
at the R.C.M. , where he held a scholarship 
(1960-04), and returning to Canada made a 
reputation as an organist in Montreal. Prom 
1913-18 he was at Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
and thence moved to New York, where he 
biic;amo organist of the Church of the Holy 
Communion. He is a solo player of exceptional 
ability, and has made a conspicuous reputation 
as a recitalist. 

FARRANT, John, of Salisbury (fl. c. 1600), 
composer of church music. It is likely that 
Hawkins was right in supposing that there were 
two musicians named John Parrant who were 
working in the latter years of the 16th century, 
but the available evidence is insufficient to 
enable any definite conclusion to be reached on 
the point. One of this name was certainly 
organist of Salisbury Cathedral, 1698-1602, and 
it seems unlikely that he is to be identified with 
the John Parrant who was organist of Christ 
Church, Newgate, and was described by Adrian 
Batten (Tenbury MS. 791 fo. 310) as ‘ Mr. John 
Parrant of Christ Church in London,’ for 
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Batten’s MS. was written c. 1638, and Farrant’s 
cathedral appointments would almost certainly 
have been mentioned at that date rather than 
this minor one, unless it were to distinguish this 
composer from John of Salisbury. There was 
a John Farrant organist of Ely, 1667-72; 
and again of Hereford, 1592-93, when he was 
‘ sconced for railing and contumelious speeches 
to Mr. Gustos in the hall at supper-time* 
(Havergal’s Fasti Herefordienses), 

John Farrant of Salisbury was the composer 
of the service in D minor described in the 
Durham books as ‘ Mr. Farrant’s short service 
in D sol re ’ ; in the Peterhouse books it is 
variously called his ‘ second * or ‘ short ’ 
service, and it is attributed to John Farrant of 
Salisbury ; there is an early text of it also 
at York Minster and Wimborne. Besides the 
morning and evening canticles this service 
includes the Venite and, a very unusual feature 
at that date, the Jubilate in place of the 
Bcnedictus. 

The anthem ‘ 0 Lord Almighty ’ (B.M. Harl. 
MS. 7340) is probably by this composer. 

E. H. F. 

FARRANT, John (of Christ Church, New- 
gate) (fl. c. 1600), composer of church music. 
Adrian Batten’s organ- book (Tenbury MS. 791) 
contains a Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis for 
verses in G minor. It is ascribed by Batten to 
‘ Mr John Farrant of Christ Church in London.’ 
The Magnificat opens with verse for ‘ 2 meanes 
and 2 counters,* and is an entirely different 
work from Richard Farrant’s A minor service, 
so commonly misnamed ‘ Farrant in G minor.* 

E. H. r. 

FARRANT, (1) Richard {d. Nov. 30, 1680), 
composer of church music, etc. In the reign 
of Edward VI. he was a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, but the record of hia appoint- 
ment has perished. In Apr. 1564 he resigned 
his office in the chapel and became master of 
the choristers at St. George’s chapel, Windsor, 
and also a lay-clerk and organist. On Nov, 6, 
1569, he was reappointed to the Chapel Royal, 
continuing his work at Windsor until his death. 

He is best known by his cathedral service in 
A minor and by two beautiful little anthems, 
‘ Call to remembrance ’ and * Hide not thou 
Thy face.* The anthem ‘ Lord, for thy tender 
mercies* sake,’ was in the 18th and 19th 
centuries commonly ascribed to Farrant, 
although all the early MSS, agree in giving 
Hilton as the compc'^er. It is difficult to 
discover how Farrant’s name first became 
associated with it. There seems little reason 
to doubt that the elder of the two John Hiltons 
composed this anthem. Batten’s organ book 
(Tenbury MS. 791) contains the anthem 
* When as we sate in Babilon,’ by Richard 
Farrant, but none of the voice parts has been 
discovered. Farrant’s A minor service is 
variously styled his * high * or ‘ short * or * old * 


service ; all early authonties, including those 
of Durham, York and Peterhouse MSS., give it 
in A minor, but the Wimborne MSS., which are 
of somewhat late date, have it in G minor and 
describe it as * Mr. Farants of Winsor in G.* 
There is no room for any doubt that this service 
is by Richard and not John Farrant. Boyce 
printed it in G minor, and his text has some 
curious errors, notably in the verso of the 
Bcnedictus, ‘that we being delivered.’ This 
passage in Boyce’s text has proved a 
stumbling - block to many cathedral singers 
who have not questioned its correctness. The 
morning canticles of this service fall much below 
the level of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 
which are of great beauty. At Durham 
Cathedral there is an organ score and a single 
bass part of a Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in 
F ‘ with verses to the organ ’ (Durh. MSS. A 6, 
C 18). There is no means of determining which 
of the Farrants wrote this, the ascription being 
simply ‘ Mr. Farrant.’ The ‘ short * D minor 
service is certainly by John Farrant of Salis- 
bury ; this service was wrongly published in 
the 19th century under the name of Richard 
Farrant. Two keyboard pieces entitled 
‘ Voluntarye ’ and * Felix namquo * are in the 
B.M. (Add. MS. .30,613). 

As master of the Windsor choristers Farrant, 
like Edwards and Hunnis of the Chapel Royal, 
controlled one of the important companies of 
choir-boy actors. This subject is dealt with at 
some length by G. E. P. Arkwright.^ From 
1567 until his death Farrant was responsible 
for presenting a play before the Queen every 
year. Only two of his stage songs can now be 
identified with any certainty ; one begins ‘ 0 
Love from stately throne,* which Arkwright 
suggests may be out of ‘ Xerxes,’ a play pre- 
sented by Farrant in 1576. The other song is 

* Alas, ye salt sea gods,’ from a play called 

* Panthea and Abradatas ’ ; ArkwTight ex-, 
presses no hesitation in ascribing this play to 
Farrant, following the Ch. Ch. MS., although 
the B.M. MS. assigns it to Robert Parsons. 
Both these songs are for treble solo with string 
quartet accompaniment. 

(2) Daniel, a son of Richard, was a viol- 
player and one of the King’s musicians c. 1606-* 
1625. A book of organ pieces by him is among 
the manuscripts at Durham Cathedral. He is 
said to have been one of the first to set ‘ lessons * 
for the viol in ‘ the lyra way * after the manner 
of those for the lute and bandora. e. r. f. 

FARRAR, Ernest Bristow (6. Blackheath, 
July 7, 1886 ; killed in action, France, Sept. 18, 
1918), was an English composer of promise, 
some of whose works have secured posthumous 
recognition through publication by the Carnegie 
Trust. 

The son of the Rev. C. W. Farrar of Mickle- 

1 Sne Froe. Mw, Am$., 1913-14, p. 117, * EllulNthan ChoIrboT 
I rkjn sad tSatr Mule.*' 
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field, near Leeds, Farrar was educated at the 
Leeds Grammar School and obtained (1905) an 
open scholarship at the R.C.M. There he 
studied under Stanford and Parratt and won 
the Arthur Sullivan prize (1906) and the Grove 
scholarship (1907). He was at Dresden for a 
time as organist of the English church, and 
afterwards held organistships at South Shields 
and Harrogate. His suite for orchestra 
‘ English Pastoral Impressions ’ (three num- 
bers) and throe choral songs, ‘ Out of doors,* 
have been published by the Carnegie Trust. 
Other published works include a setting for 
solo, chorus and orchestra of * The Blessed 
Damozel,’ preludes for the organ, piano pieces 
and songs (for list see Ann., 1920). 

c. 

FARRENC, (1) Jacqces Hippolyte Aris- 
tide (6. Marseilles, Apr. 9, 1794; d. Paris, Jan. 
31,1 865). Ho was 2nd flautist in the orchestra 
of the Theatre Italion (1815) and a pupil of 
Guillon and Vogt at the Paris Conservatoire 
(flute and bassoon). He was a music publisher 
until about 1841, and a music teacher. He 
composed some pieces for the flute, but is best 
known as a writer on music. ! 

He took an important part in the second 
edition of Fetis’s Biographie universelle, and 
wrote the biographical iu)tice8 in the ‘Tr^sordcs 
pianistes * (1861--72), collected and published 
by himself, which his wife continued after his 
death. He also contributed critiques to La 
France musicale and Jm Betme de Masique an-- 
define et moderne (Rennes, 1858). Some of his 
valuable notes and unpublished articles are 
among the MSS. in the library of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

His wife (2) Louise (6. Paris, May 31, 1804 ; 
d. there, Sept. 15, 1875) was a sister of the 
sculptor Auguste Dumont, and aunt of Ernest 
Reyer {q.v.). She studied under Reicha, and 
at an early age composed both for the orchestra 
and piano, and had the advantage of advice 
from Hummel and Moscheles for the piano- 
forte. She married in 1821, and made several 
professional tours in France with her husband, 
both performing in public with great success. 
Madame Farrenc’s ability as a teacher is shown 
by the many excellent pupils she trained during 
the thirty years she was professor of the piano 
at the Conservatoire (Nov. 1842-Jan. 1873). 
Besides some remarkable etudes, sonatas and 
pieces for the pianoforte which Schumann 
noticed, she composed sonatas for piano and 
violin or violoncello, trios, two quintets, a sextet 
and a nonet, for which works she obtained in 
1869 the prize of the Academie des Beaux Arts 
.'or chamber music. She also wrote two sym- 
phonies and three overtures for full orchestra, 
and several of her more important composi- 
^ons were performed at the Conservatoire con- 
certs. More than by all these, however, her 
name will be perpetuated by the ‘TRissoE DBS 


PIANISTES ’ {q.v.), an anthology of music con- 
taining chefs-d’oeuvre of the classical masters 
of the harpsichord and pianoforte from the 
16th century down to Weber and Chopin, as 
well as more modem works of the highest value. 
Her Traite des abreviations was published in 
1897. 

(3) Her daughter,ViCTORiNE Louise (6. Paris, 
Feb. 23, 1826 ; d. there, Jan. 3. 1859), was a 
successful pianist. G. c. ; addns. M. L. P. 

FARWELL, Arthur (6. St. Paul, Minnesota, 
U.S.A., Apr. 23, 1872), an American composer. 
Ho studied with Norris in Poston, Humper- 
dinck in Berlin and Guilmant in Paris. In 1 901 
he established the Wa IVan Press for the publi- 
cation of American music, especially of that 
founded on the native Indian themes. He has 
made various investigations of the music of the 
American Indians and several of his composi- 
tions are based on Indian themes. K. A. 

FASCH, (1) Johann Friedrich (b. Biittel- 
stodt, Weimar, Apr. 15, 1688 ; d. Zerbst, Dec. 
6, 1758), was a chorister at Wcissenfels in 1699, 
a scholar of the Thomasschule in Leipzig from 
1701-07, where he studied law as well as music, 
the latter under Kuhnau. 

He founded a ‘ Collegium musicum,* which 
seems to have been the ancestor of the ’ Crosse 
Concert * and so of the Gewandhaus concerts •: 
he wrote overtures for the society in the stylo 
of Telemann, and composed three operas for 
the Naumburg fair and elsewhere. In 1714, 
after leading a wandering life for some years, 
he was an official secretary at Gera, and in 1 719 
went to Zeitz as organist and ‘ Rathschreiber,* 
where he remained for two years. In 1721 he 
took service with Count Morzin (see Haydn, 
Franz Joseph) at Lucaved in Bohemia, and in 
1722 was appointed court Kapellmeister at 
Zerbst. He was invited to compete for the 
post of cantor at the Thomasschule against 
Bach, but apparently refused to do so.^ Bach 
held Fasch’s music in high esteem, and copied 
out five orchestral suites of his. In the collection 
of music left by C. P. E. Bach was a whole set 
of church cantatas by Fasch. Several masses, 
a Requiem, eleven church cantatas and motets, 
one Passion-setting, various overtures, trios, 
sonatas, etc., are preserved in MS. at lAjipzig, 
Dresden, Berlin and Brussels. (See Q.^L. ; JRic- 
mann.) Fasch’s son, 

(2) Carl Friedrich Christian (6. Zerbst, 
Nov. 18, 1736 ; d. Berlin, Aug. 3, 1800), com- 
poser, accompanist to Frederick the Great and 
founder of the Berlin Singakademie, was a deli- 
cate child and much indulged. 

He made rapid progress on the violin and 
clavier, and in the rudiments of harmony. After 
a short stay at Cothen, where he made his first 
attempts at composition in church music, he 
was sent to Strelitz. Here he continued hie 
studies under Hertel, in all branches of music, 
1 Spltu, J. 8. Bach (Engl, truul.). U. 181. 
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but especially in accompaniment from the 
figured bass. In 1751 Linicke, the court cla- 
vierist, having declined to accompany Franz 
Benda, Fasch offered to supply his place at the 
harpsichord, and Benda’s praises incited him to 
still greater efforts. After his return to Zerbst 
he was sent to complete his education at Klos- 
terbergen, near Magdeburg. Benda had not 
forgotten their meeting, and in 1766, when just 
20, Fasch was appointed on his recommenda- 
tion accompanist to Frederick the Great. His 
coadjutor was C. P. E. Bach ; they took it in 
turns to accompany the King's flute concertos, 
and as soon as Fasch had become accustomed 
to the royal amateur’s impetuous style of exe- 
cution, his accompaniments gave every satis- 
faction. The Seven Years’ War put an end to 
Frederick’s flute-playing, and as Fasch received 
his salary (300 thalers) in paper, worth only a 
fifth part of its nominal value — a misfortune in 
which he anticipated Beethoven — he was com- 
pelled to maintain himself by giving lessons. 
For his lessons in composition he made a collec- 
tion of several thousand examples. About the 
same time ho wrote several most ingenious 
canons, particularly one for twenty-five voices 
containing five canons put together, one being 
in seven parts, one in six, and three in four 
parts. After the battle of Torgau the King 
granted him an addition of 100 thalers to his 
salary, but the increase covered the direction of 
the opera, which was put into his hands from 
1774-76, After the war of the Bavarian suc- 
cession Frederick gave up his practice, and 
Fasch was free to follow his natural inclination 
for church music. In 1783, incited by a 16- 
part Mass of Benevoli’s which Reichardt had 
brought from Italy, he wrote one for the same 
number of voices, which, however, proved too 
difficult for the court singers. He retained his 
post after Frederick’s death, but occupied him- 
self chiefly with composition and teaching. In 
the summer of 1790, as he himself tells us, he 
began choral meetings in the summerhouse of 
Geheimrath Milow, which resulted in the famous 
Singakademie. (See Berlin.) 

Before his death Fasch was twice visited 
by Beethoven (1796), who on June 21 extem- 
porised on a theme from Fasch ’s Psalm cxix., 
and again on the 28th reappeared and ex- 
temporised, to the delight of Fasch ’s scholars.^ 
The Academy at that date was about ninety 
strong, but at the time of Fasch ’s death it had 
increased to 147. In accordance with a wish 
expressed in his will, the Academy performed 
Mozart’s Requiem to his memory — for the first 
time in Berlin. The receipts amounted to 1200 
thalers, an extraordinary sum in those days, 
and were applied to founding a Fund for the 
perpetual maintenance of a poor family. In 
1801 Zelter published his Life — ^a brochure of 
sixty-two pages 4to, with a portrait. In 1839 

1 See VoL 1. p. 272 ; aLo Thayer's iseMoveii. tt. 13. 


the Academy published Fasch’s best sacred 
works in six volumes. A seventh, issued by 
the representatives of Zelter, contains the Mass 
and the canon above alluded to. Of his oratorio 
* Giuseppe riconosciuto,’ performed in 1774, one 
terzetto alone remains, Fasch having destroyed 
the rest, together with several other works com- 
posed before the 16-part Mass. (For list oi 
extant works, see Q.-L.) F. g. 

FASOLO, Giovanni Battista (6. Asti). In 
1645 he was a Franciscan monk, and in 1659 
l»ecame maestro di cappella to the Archbishop 
of Monreale, Palermo. Ht* composed a book of 
cantatas and ariettas (1027) ; a book of songs 
and guitar pieces (1628); a book of * Arie 
spiritual! * ; sacred and secular songs in collec- 
tive volumes ; and an important collection 
of organ pieces (1045), a number of which 
have been republished in F. Riegcl’s ‘Praxis 
organoedi in c'cclesia ’ (Brixen, 1860); also 
four in Ritter’s ‘ Gosohichte des Orgelspicls,’ 
Nos. 18-21. E. V. d. s. 

FATTORINI, Gabriele {b. Faenza, second 
I half of 16th cent.), was maestro di cappella at 
! S. Maria delle Carceri ( ? Venice) about 1 6(>0. 
He composed ‘ Sacri coiujcrti a 2 voci ’ (Venice. 
1600 ; further enlarged editions in 1602, 1604, 
1608, 1615) ; a 2nd book of motets, 8 v. (1601) ; 
2 books of madrigals (1.598 and 1604); some 
songs in collective volumes and in MS. {Q.-L,), 

FAIJGUKS (Fauques, Faofs, La Faqe), 
Gfilleaume (15th cent.), mentioned by 
j Tinctoris as an immediate successor of Dufay, 
j Binchois, etc., and contemi)orary of Obrecht, 
Regis and others. Several masses, etc., belong- 
ing to the latter part of the 15th century are 
enumerated in Q.-L, One Mass, ‘L’homme 
arni6 ’ (MS. in Papal Chapel), bears the name 
of ‘ Vincent Faugues,’ whether erroneously or 
referring to another composer is undecided so 
far. In a copy in the archives of St. Peter’s, 
Rome, this Mass is attributed to (^aron. 

E. V. d. s. 

FAURl^, Gabriel Urbatn (6. Pamiers, 
Ariege, May 13, 1845 ; d, Paris, Nov. 4, 1924), 
was distinguished as a leading French com- 
poser and teacher. He studied at Paris with 
Niedermeyer, the founder of the Ecole do 
Musique Religieuse; also under Dietsch and 
Saint- Saens. 

His first appointment on leaving the school 
in 1866 was that of organist at St. Sauveur, 
Rennes ; in 1870 he returned to Paris, and after 
holding the po'^jts of accompanying organist at 
St. Snlpice and principal organist at 8t. Honor6, 
became maitre de chapelle at the Madeleine, 
where he became organist in 1896. In the same 
year he was appointed a professor of composi- 
tion in the Conservatoire. In 1892 he had 
succeeded Guiraud as Inspecteur des Boaux- 
Arts, and in June 1905 he became director of 
the Conservatoire in wuccession to Dubois. This 
latter post he retained until his resignation in 
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1920, and here his great work as a teacher was 
accomplished. Its importance may be meas> 
ured by the fact that he was the master of 
Louis Aubert, Nadia Boulanger, Roger Ducasse, 
Enesco, Grovlez, Raoul Laparra, Maurice Ravel 
and Florent Schmitt. 

He became known as a composer by his 
touching and original songs, of which a selec- 
tion of twenty was published by Hamelle, and 

* Le Pocme d’amour ’ by Durand and Schoene- 
werk, but his compositions in this class are very 
nuraortms. Among the most remarkable of his 
later lyrics may be mentioned ‘Apres un reve,* 

* En Priere’ and ‘Lcs Roses d’lspahan. Ho 
also published many pianoforte pieces ; at the 
Societe Nationale de Musique he produced a 
‘Cantique do Racine,’ duets for female voices, 
and a violin sonata, afterwards played at the 
Trocadero, on July 6, 1878, which last became 
pt)pular in Germany. Among the most remark- 
able works of his earlier years are a Berceuse 
and Romance for violin and orchestra, a beauti- 
ful Klogie fcT violoncello, two quartets for piano 
and strings 11882 and 1887), two for strings 
alone, a violin concerto, an orchestral suite 
(Salle Herz, Feb. 13, 1874), a ‘ Clioeur dcs 
Djinns ’ (Trocadero, June 27, 1878), a symphony 
in 1> minor (Chatelet, March 15, 1886), a Re- 
quiem (Madeleine, Jan. 16, 1888) and a choral 
work, ‘ La Naissance de V^mus ’ (Colonne Con- 
certs, 1805, Leeds Festival, 1808). 

To a later period belong ‘ Madrigal,’ op. 35, 
for vocal quartet and orchestra ; ‘ Pavane,’ 
op. 60, for orchestra and chorus ad lib , ; live 
Melodies, op. 58, to Verlaine’s poems ; a piano 
quintet, op. 60 ; ‘ La Bonne Chanson,’ op. 61 ; 
nine songs to Verlaine’s words. Music to 
various plays had been written from time 
to time, such as that to Dumas’s Catigula 
(Odeon, 1888), Ed. Haraucourt’s Shyhek 
(adapted from »Shnkespeare, Odeon, 1889), 
Maeterlinck’s PcIIum et Melisayide (English 
version produced at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, June 21, 1898), and Lorrain and 
Herold’s PrornHhre (Beziers, 1900). 

Next to his songs it is on his concerted 
chamber music that his reputation mainly 
rests. To the works already mentioned in this 
class must be added a second sonata for violin 
and PF., two sonatas for violoncello, a trio 
(PF., violin and violoncello), a quartet for 
strings published posthumously and two quin- 
tets for PF. and strings. These are reckoned 
among the highest things of their class. A 
‘ Fantaisie * for PF. and orchestra and numer- 
ous solo pieces for the piano must also be named. 
For the voice he published several further 
collections ; ‘ La Chanson d’five,’ ‘ Le Jardin 
clos,’ ‘ Mirages,’ ‘ Horizons chim^riques ’ ; for 
the lyric stage, * Penelope,* which was given 
for the first time at Monte Carlo, Mar. 4, 1913. 

As a composer Faure constantly progressed 
tvith a suppleness of style and an easy mastery 


of technique which often disguised the almost 
revolutionary boldness of his harmonies. His 
acceptance by the general public came slowly 
even in France. Elected to the Academie des 
Beaux-Arts in 1909, he was promoted to the 
highest class in the order of the Legion d’Hom 
neur, a national homage paid to him through 
the Sorbonne in 1922 (see PLATE XXI.) 

Bibi.. — Octavk Si&rk, Mtuieieru franqais d'aujourd'hui, 6th ed., 
1916, contains an excellent bibliography xip to 1910. There are 
useful studies in A. (Jorttboy, La Mtutlqm franqaUe moderne. 192‘2 ; 
K. ViTjt.i.KHMOZ, Atiunquet d’aujourd’hui^ 1923; Journal of 
1905-6 (J. Tlersot) ; Jtet>ua mutiraie, 1922. Obituary notices In 
L'Orgw. et lei orgatUttet, Nov. 15, 1924 (J. Hur4) ; Courtier mumeal, 
same date (L. Aubert) ; Monde mueleal, same dat« (A. Mangeot) ; 
Mum. T., Dec. (M. D. CalvocoressI) ; The Chetterlan, Dec. 1924 
tPloront Schmitt). ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

FAURE, Jean-Baptiste (6. Moulins, Jan. 
16, 1830 ; d. Paris, Nov. 9, 1914), famous bari- 
tone, was the son of a singer in the cathedral at 
Moulins.^ 

When he was 3 the family removed to Paris, 
and when he was 7 his father died. In 
1843 he entered the solfeggio class in the 
Conservatoire, and soon after the maitrise of the 
Madeleine, where he was under Trevaux, an 
excellent teacher, to whom he oived his sound 
knowledge of music. After the breaking of his 
voice he took up the piano and double bass, and 
was for some time a member of the band at the 
Odeon theatre. When his voice had recovered 
he joined the chorus of the Theatre Italion ,* in 
Nov. 1850 again entering the Conservatoire, 
obtained (1852) first prizes for singing and for 
opera-comique. He made his debut Oct. 20, 
1852, at the Opera-CJomique, in Massy's ‘ Gala- 
th(W.,* after whicli he advanced steadily through 
various r61o8 until his creation of the parts of 
Justin in Grisar’s ‘ Chion du jardinier ’ ; the 
Duke of Greenwich in Auber’s ‘ Jenny Bell ’ in 
1856; the Marquis d'Herigny in Auber’s 
‘ Manon Lescaut ’ ; the Marquis de Valbreuse 
in Clapisson’s ‘ Sylphe ’ * in 1856 ; Crevecceiir 
in Gevaort’s ‘ Quentin Durward ’ in 1858 ; Hoel 
ill Meyerbeer’s ‘ Pardon du Ploormel ’ in 1859 
placed him in the front rank. 

On Sept. 28, 1861, he made his first appear- 
ance at the Op^ra as Julien do Medicis in Ponia- 
towski’s ‘ Pierre de Medicis,’ and remained 
there as principal baritone for nearly seventooii 
years. His new parts were in Masse’s ‘ J.^a 
Mule de Pedro * in 1863 ; Nelusko in ‘ L’Afri- 
caine,’ Apr. 26, 1865, chosen for this part by 
Meyerbeer himself ; the Marquis de Posa in 
Verdi’s * Don Carlos ’ in 1867 ; the title part in 
Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet,’ 1868 ; Mephistopheles on 
the first performance of ‘ Faust ’ ® at the Op4ra, 
Mar. 3, 1869 ; Paddock in Diaz’s ‘ Coupe du 
Roi de Thule,’ and Charles VII. in Mermet’s 
* Joanne d’Arc ’ in 1876. He made his final 
appearance there on May 13, 1876, in his great 
part Hamlet, in which his acting was founded 

1 Allier. 

s First prodnoed Bt Baden-Baden. Faure achieved a notable tottr 
de force therein, singing baritone on the stage and tenor t>chind 
the scenes. 

* He had previously played this part in London, during fom 
seasons, 186d-d6. 
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on his boyish recollections of Macready ^ in that 
part in Paris. 

In London he first appeared at Covent Gar- 
aen, Apr. 10, 1860, as Hoel, and returned there 
every season until 1866, excepting 1866. His 
parts included Don Juan, Figaro in * Le Nozze,* 
Tell, Assur, Fernando in ‘ La Qazza Ladra,* 
Alfonso XI., Pietro in ‘ Maaaniello,’ Rudolph in 
‘ Sonnambula,’ St. Bris, Peter the Great, and, 
on July 2, 1863, Mephistopheles on production of 
* Faust/ in which he has never been surpassed. 

In 1870 he played, at Drury Lane, lago in 
the revival of Rossini’s * Otello * ; Lotario on 
the production in England of " Mignon,* etc. 
From 1871-76 inclusive he was again at Covent 
Garden, for the first time there as Hamlet, 
Caspar, and the Cacique on the production of 
Gomez’s ‘ Guarany.* In 1876 he sang at Drury 
Lane ; and in 1877 at Her Majesty’s for the 
first time in England as De Nevers, and Alfonso 
in ‘Lucrezia,’ which part he played, May 19, 
1877, on the occasion of the last appearance on 
the stage of Th^r^se Tietjens. From 1857-60 he 
taught singing at the Paris Conservatoire. In 
1870-72 he sang with great success in opera at 
Brussels, and on Jan. 27, 1872, was appointed 
inspector of the singing classes at the Conserva- 
toire there.* In 1861 he appeared at Berlin at 
Meyerbeer’s request, but the tremolo in his 
voice did not please the Germans. In 1878, 
however, he sang in Italian at Vienna with the 
greatest success in two of his best parts, Don 
Juan and Mephistopheles, and was appointed 
by the Emperor of Austria ‘ Imperial Chamber 
Singer.’ In 1859 he married Mademoiselle 
Lefebvre (1828-1905), the chief actress of 
Dugazon rOles at the Opera-Comique. He 
published two books of songs (Heugel) and La 
Voix et le chant, traiU pratiqvs (1886) ; Aux 
Jeunes Ghanteurs (1898). 

(2) His son, Maurice (6. May 11, 1862; d. Feb. 
7, 1915), was a landscape painter. 

Bibi.. — H. DK CTTBXON, Oroquit d’artitU$ (1898) ; J. S. Faun 
IPari*, 1923). Q . an<l M, L. P. 

FAUST. (1) Opera in 5 acts; words, after 
Goethe, by Barbier and Carr6, music by 
Gounod ; produced Th^itre Lyrique, Paris, 
Mar. 19, 1859 ; Her Majesty’s Theatre, June 1 1, 
1863 (selections had previously been sung at 
Canterbury Music Hall, Westminster) ; in 
Italian, Covent Garden, July 2, 1863 ; in Eng- 
lish (Chorley), Her Majesty’s, Jan. 23, 1864 ; 
Mew York, Academy of Music, Nov. 26, 1868. 
In Germany known as * Margarethe.* 

(2) Opera in 2 acts, words by Bernhard, in no 
respect connected with Goethe, music by Spohr ; 
produced Frankfort, Mar. 1818 ; in German, 
Prince’s Theatre, May 21, 1840 ; in Italian, 
8pohr conducting, Covent Garden, July 15, 
1852. 

(3) Boito’s version of * Faust * is entitled 
' Mefistopelb ’ {q*v,), 

1 Musical World. > Ifnardon's TMdtrs do la Monmais. 
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(4) La Damnation db Faust of Berlioa, 
though not an opera, has been put on the stage 
(Monte Carlo, Feb. 18, 1903; New York, 
Metropolitan Opera House, Dec. 7, 1906). It is 
entitled ‘ dramatic legend in four parts * ; the 
words partly adapted from Goethe (translated 
by Gerard de Nerval) and partly written by M 
Gandonniere and Berlioz himself ; produced 
(concert form) Op6ra-Comique, Dec. 6, 1846 ; 
2 parts, under Berlioz, Drury Lane, Feb. 7, 
1848, and selections. New Philharmonic, June 9, 
1852 (Chorley’s translation). Produced com- 
plete, under Hall6, Manchester, Feb. 5, 1880 ; 
New York, Feb. 12, 1880. 

(5) Doktor Faust, opera by Busoni, pro- 
duced Dresden, May 21, 1925. The text is 
Busoni’s own version of the legend and has 
no connexion with Goethe. The final scene, 
left unfinished, was composed by P. Jarnach. 

For other ‘ Faust * music, incidental music, 
overtures, symphonic poems, etc., see under 
Lassen, Lindpainter, Liszt, Pierson, Radzi- 
wiLL, Schumann and Wagner. 

FAUSTINA BORDONI, see Hasse (1). 

FAUXBOURDON (O. Fr. faulxbourdon ; 
Mid. Eng. faburden ; Ital. falsobordone), a 
system of vocal harmony which, in its simplest 
form, is nothing more or less than a chain of 
first inversions, beginning and ending with a 
chord in root position consisting of bass, fifth 
and octave. 

The history of Fauxbourdon in the earlier 
centuries, before 1500, is of some interest, for 
(1) it provides the earliest form of harmonised 
music which is at all tolerable to the ordinary 
modern hearer; (2) it is supposed to be of 
English origin, though this statement has 
hitherto been disputed by some ; (3) examples 
of the old English Fauxbourdon (or Faburden, 
as Shakespeare spelt it) have been discovered 
since the last edition of this Dictionary was 
published ; (4) it is used by composers of the 
first classical epoch, e.g, by Dufay {q>v.), 
c. 1400-74 ; (6) the name is applied, though in 
an altered sense, to a type of music which has 
been revived in the English Church and else- 
where during the last ten or fifteen years, for 
which see the later part of Descant. 

This is not the place in which to enter into a 
long discussion as to the controversy about the 
English or French origin of this style of har- 
mony, with that of Gymel (q.v . — the two ques* 
tions are practically one), but it will not be 
amiss shortly to indicate the points at issue. 
Witnesses from early times are subpoenaed 
in support of the English practice : Giraldus 
Cambrensis (c. 1400) ; Ouilielmus Monachus, 
writing about the same time at Venice, though 
probably an Englishman ; Leonel Power and 
Simon Tunstede and Chilston (or Cutell) half a 
century later; Walter de Odington (q,v.) 
and an Anonymus of the British Museum, 
usually distinguished as * Anonymus IV/ 
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from his position in vol. i. of Conssemaker’a 
Scriptores, about 1300. Contra, it is alleged, 
e.g. by Wooldridge {Oxf. HisL Mus, vol. i.), 
that the quotations before 1400 are of doubtful 
relevancy, and that the practice, if it was 
existing in England in 1400, had been borrowed 
from the Continent. In support of his view 
he points out the non-existence of actual 
evidence, and brings forward the French 
derivation of the word ‘ Faburden.’ On the 
Continent, however, Combarieu, Riemann and 
Wolf seem quite certain that Fauxbourdon is 
of English origin, and the evidence that has 
recently come to light at Worcester ^ bears out 
their contention. A specimen is quoted here, 
together with a short extract from a British 
Museum MS. (Sloane 1210) which comes prob- 
ably from Lincolnshire. 


About 1800. 

Worcester, Chapter Library, MS. Add. 68, xix. 
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XlVth Century. 

British Museum, MS. Sloane, 1210. 
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For the origin of the term faulx (false), it 
has been customary to bring out a picturesque 
story of uncertain origin, to the effect that the 
singers, as a reply to one of the frequent 
charges made by high ecclesiastics against too 
much complication and overlaying of the 
plain-chant in Divine Service (namely the pro- 
nouncement of John XXII. in 1322), devised a 

^ > Bm XatMfato, Sept. 1923. and Procoodin^t tftko MuHedl Juooith 
Hoh for 1924-25. 

yol. n 


method of writing which looked like an old 
orthodox Organura, t.c. a succession of common 
chords in root-position, and then turned it, in 
singing, into a first inversion by transposing 
the written bass an octave upwards at sight. 
What is more probable is that the French 
singers, seeing a form of harmony in which the 
melody, instead of being in the bass, as always 
hitherto, was in the treble, described the 
bourdon or bass as false, because it did not 
carry the authentic chant. For this carrying 
of the melody in the highest part was, in fact, 
the most radical of the differences between 
Fauxbourdon and the other styles of harmony 
then in vogue. In free compositions other than 
those founded on a plainsong theme, however, 
in which the fauxbo\irdon style of harmony 
was used, the melody and text remained in 
the lowest or tenor voice, cf, examples 1 and 
2 above. 

The developments of the form as found in 
the theoretical work of Guilielmus Monachus, 
written at Venice somewhere about 1400, need 
not detain us here. His ‘ treatise * is printed 
in the third volume of Coussemaker’s ScriptoreSf 
and his examples are reproduced, with one 
exception, in Oxf. Hist. Mua. vol. ii. The 
mast interesting of his new ideas is that which 
brings in a fourth voice, or contraitnor baasus, 
below the tenor, the appearance of which is 
strongly reminiscent of the simple orchestral 
bass-viol style known from its tonic-dominant 
motif as ‘ spectacles.’ In default of any other 
competitor, the Guilielmus Monachus Faux- 
bourdon is the earliest appearance of a bass 
as distinct from a tenor. Unfortunately, his 
descriptions of the viodi Anglicorum bear little 
close relation to the thc^ory or practice of the 
periods preceding and following, so far as these 
are known at present ; and the MS. is not an 
author’s treatise at all, but a student s note- 
book, the accuracy of which we must always 
treat with reserve. 

Of far greater importance is the treatment 
of P’auxbourdon by Dufay and the Flemish 
masters ; it will best be demonstrated by the 
following extract from a Magnificat in the 
sixth tone by Dufay. 


Trent MS. 92 (No. 1878). 
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Dufay was a member of the Papal Chapel, 
and from his time onwards Falsobordoni (as 
they came to be called in Italy) formed part of 
the repertory of the Sistine Choir. But the 
term has from now on a changed meaning ; 
it has come to denote a setting of Psalms or 
Canticles in homophonic style with polyphonic 
cadences, following the plainsong with more 
or less strictness ; sometimes retaining the 
Mode of the original melody alone, without any 
of the melodic contour. And the plain -song, 
where remaining, is usually in the tenor, with 
a bass below it, so that by a curious turn of 
history’s wheel the name which once denoted 
‘ melody in the highest part ’ now means 
' melody in the tenor.’ A. H. 

FAVART, (1) Charles Simon (6. Paris, 
Nov. 13, 1710; d. Belleville, Paris, May 18, 
1792), author of French comedy, was the son of 
a pastry-cook, and made his debut at the Opera- 
Comique with ‘ Les Deux Jumelles * in 1734, 
producing ‘ La Chercheuse d’eaprit * in 1741. 
He was regisaeur (not director) of Monnet’s 
Theatre, and after its suppression in 1745 was 
called by the Marechal de Saxe to direct the 
Brussels theatre and to give performances to 
the armies in Flanders, 1745. After the Op4ra- 
Comique reopened in 1752, Favart gave, until 
1779, at that theatre, at the Com^die-italienno 
and at the court 100 pieces, parodies, etc., 
often in collaboration with his wife (2), with 
Fagan, Panard, Laujon and especially the 
Abb4 Voisenon. He succeeded (1757) Monnet 
with Corby and others. He was in corre- 
spondence (1769-70) with the Count Durazzo, 
iniendant of the Imperial Theatre at Vienna. 
The latter charged him with the task of en- 
graving the score of the Italian version of 
Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo ’ (1764). After 1769 he supplied 
to Gluck the libretto of ‘ Cyth^re assieg6e,* 
produced, but without success, at the Op^ra, 
1776. Favart’s other principal musical col- 
laborators are Ciamoi (‘ Ninette la cour,* 
1766), Duni (‘La F^ Urgele,’ 1765), ‘Les 
Moissonneurs,’ 1765), Philidor (* Le Jardinier 
suppose,’ 1769), Blaise (‘ Annette et Lubin,* 
1762, ‘ La Rosiere de Salency,’ 1789), Gretry 
(‘ L’Amiti^ a I’epreuve,’ 1771). 

Favart helped to modify the style of op4ra- 
comique. Voltaire wrote to him (Oct. 3, 1775) : 

* Vous embellissez tout ce que vous touches. 
C'est vous qui le premier form&tes un spectacle 
r^gulier et ing^nieux d’un thd&tre qul, avant vous, 
n’etait pas fait pour la bonne compagnie. II est 
devenu, grAce h vos soins, le charme de tous les 
honnfites gens.* 

Favart, contrary to the opiniqp of Petit de 


Julie viUe {Hisloire de la langue et de la litterch 
ture franQaiae, vi. p. 632), was not a partisan 
of ‘ ariettes ’ (new airs), but he had to follow 
the taste of about 1760, without ceasing 
altogether to preserve the ‘ vaudevilles * 
(known airs) in his works. 

The Italian comedians accorded Favart a 
pension of 800 livrtis in 1769, then of 1400 
after the death of his wife. The name ot 
‘ Salle Favart ’ has remained at the Op6ra- 
Comique, built in 1780, burnt both in 1838 
and 1887, and rebuilt in 1840 and 1897. 

(2) Marie-Justine-Benoiste Duronceray 
(called Mile. Chantill-y) {b. Avignon, Vaucluse, 
June 15, 1727 ; d. Paris, Apr. 21, 1772), 
daughter of Andre Ren6 Cabaret du Ronceray 
and Perrette Claudine Bied, musicians of the 
chapel of the King of Poland. She was a 
French dancer and singer. She apj^eared in 
1744 at the Opera-Comique as ‘ premiere 
danseuse du Roi de Pologne.’ After the sup- 
pression of this theatre she married Charles 
Simon Favart, Dec. 18, 1745, and went with 
him to Flanders. She went to the Corn^die- 
italienne (May 3, 1751), and appeared for 
twonty-ono years in the majority of the pieces 
produced at that theatre. She played the 
rdles of soubrettes, lovers, peasants, simple 
parts and character parts. She was the first 
to give local colour to the parts in her costumes, 
and her example was followed at the Com6die- 
fran 9 ai 8 e. She obtained her greatest success 
in ‘ La serva padrona ’ (Pergoleso) in 1754, in 

* Bastion et Bastienne,’ a parody of Rousseati’s 
‘ Devin du village ’ (1753, in collaboration with 
Harny), ‘Annette ct Lubin’ (1762, the true 
authors of which were Favart and Lourdet de 
Santerre), and in her husband’s works (see 
above). 

In contrast to Coll6 and Grimm, who are 
very severe on her, Mmo. Favart was judged 
very favourably by all her contemporaries as 

* uuc actrice sans rivale, qul clos inoindres roles 
savalt faire une creation charmanto ... an point 
d'exciter par ses buccc.s la jalousie tie Voltaire, qui 
reprochait algrement a ce peuplc tic se passionner pour 
une actrice de la Com^die-italienne.’ (Ad. Jullien.) 

Two portraits of Mme. Favart by Vanloo 
represent her in peasant dress (Bastienne and 
Annette) ; also a little monument which the 
‘ Abbe ’ Voisenon and Lourdet de Santerre had 
sculptured by Coysevox (Louvre), with the 
inscription 

‘ Graces, tendre Amiti^, Talena, Favart n’est plus.* 

(3) Charles Nicolas Joseph Justin (6. Paris 

c. 1748; d, Belleville, Paris, Feb. 2, 1806), son 
of the above, was a vaudeville actor. He first 
appeared at the Com^die-italienne, Sept. 2, 
1779, where he remained until 1796. 

(4) Armand Paul (6. Paris, June 8, 1770 ; 

d. in the French provinces, date unknown), was 

* sous-inspeoteur de la salle ’ at the Op6ra (1816), 
employment which he lost for ‘ motifs graves/ 
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1825. He was still living in 1848. Marandet 
supposes that he was the grandfather of the 
celebrated actress Pierrette Pingaud (called 
Marie Favart) (6. Beaune, Feb. 16, 1833 ; 
d. Paris, Nov. 11, 1908). She entered the 
Theatre Fran^ais 1848, and retired in 1880. 

(6) Antoine Pierre Charles (6. Paris, Oct. 
6, 1780; d. Mar. 28, 1867), son of Justin (3), 
painter, writer and diplomat, published with 
Oumolard the Memoirs of his grandfather. 
He wrote several vaudeville pieces (1808-10), 
notably ‘ La Jeunesse do Favart ’ with Gentil. 
He was a pupil of the painter Suv6e. j. a. p. 

Bibl . — TMdtre de M. et Mme. Favart (Paris, 1768-72, 6 vola.) : 
TMdtre choiM (Paris, (V)Iin, 3 voI«., 1809 and Dldot, 8 vols., 1813) ; 
aHuvret de M. rt Mme. Favart (Liiov Oozi,an, Paris, 1863) ; Mdmoiree 
el eorrespondance de Oh. S. Favart, publiHlied b 3 ' his grandson and 
Ditmolard (Paris, 1808, 3 vols.). The greater number of the papers 
contained in this last publication are preserved In the Archives 
de ropdra (3 portfolios). Other jtaiiers on Favart, Pannard and 
Ku?-eller, forming 4 portfolios, have been recently acquired by the 
Blblioth^que Historlque de la Ville de Paris. An. van Bevbr and 
J U. P&on'iiOMMB, a new edition of the Mimotree de Favart from 
the Opdra luonitscrlpta (in preparation, 1926) : (jiRiuM, Correepond. 
litter. ; BAoriAifMONT, CorreeMnd. errrrte ; Almanaeh dee tpeetaelee 
pour 1773, Floge de Aiftie. Fat>art, by her husband ; id. for 1793, 
Motive hfslor. sur Favart pere, Satntk-Bkitvb, Mouwaux Lundie, vol. 
lx., 18GT ; DksnoirK8TEw,h.K8, Gluck et PL-ein A, 1872; Fpieuriena 
et lettrh, 1 879 ; AnoLPiru J nc.t.Ti!;N , La Cour et Voph^a sous Louis X VI 
'.on Favart and (Buck), 187i* ; Airs varies, 1877 (reprint of the Mloge 
de Mn\e. Favart ; Camparpon, Les ConUdieru du rot de la troupe 
iialiennp, 188U, vol. i. ; Font, Favart, VOphra-eomiqw et la Comidle- 
vaudeville auJt XVJJe et XVJlIe si^cles, 1894 (with a full biblio- 
graphy ; Maprtck Aluert, Lee TMdtres de Us Fotre, 1900 ; I.. 
HTHiri.iNU, Esquisse d'utie hist, du gout musical en Frauee au X VIJle 
si^ele, 1913 ; (1. CuruKt. Les Cr^ateurs de VOji^a-eomique franeais, 
1914 ; Au. Maranpat, Manuserits itUdits de la famlUe Favart, 1922 
(from the new acquisitions of the Blhlloth^qua Uistorique de la 
Ville de Paris). 

FAVORITE, LA, opera in 4 acts ; words by 
Royer and Wactz, music by Donizetti ; pro- 
duced Acadcmie Roy ale, Dec. 2, 1840 ; in 
Italian, Her Majesty’s, Feb. 16, 1847 ; New 
York, Rirk Theatre, Oct. 4, 1848. 

FAWCETT, (1 ) John (6. Wennington, Lancs, 
Dec. 8, 1789 ; d. Bolton, Oct. 26, 1867), was 
originally a shoemaker, but abandoned that 
calling to follow the profession of music, at 
Bolton-le-Moors. 

Ho composed three sets of psalm and hymn 
tunes, published at various periods under the 
titles of TJie Voice of Devotion, The Harp of 
Zion, The Cherub Lute and Miriam's Timbrel 
(1862), wJiich became very popular in Lanca- 
shire. In 1840 ho edited and arranged the 
accompaniments to a collection of psalm and 
hymn tunes and other pieces selected by Joseph 
Hart, the music publisher, entitled ‘ Melodia 
Divina.’ An oratorio of his composition, called 
‘ Paradise,’ was published in 1863. His third 
son, 

(2) John, Mus.B. {h, circa 1824 ; d. Man- 
chester, July 1, 1857), when only 11 years 
old obtained the appointment of organist at 
St. John’s Church, P’arn worth. 

Seven years later he succeeded an elder 
brother as organist of the parish church, Bolton. 
In 1845, leaving a sister to discharge his duties 
at Bolton, he came to London and entered the 
R.A.M., where he studied under Sterndalc Ben- 
nett. During his stay in London (about twelve 
months) he officiated as organist of Curzon 
Chapel. On Nov. 4, 1862, he was admitted 


to the degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford, 
his exercise, a cantata entitled ‘ Supplication 
and Thanksgiving,’ performed on the previous 
day, being highly commended by the Professor 
of Music, Sir H. R. Bishop. w. H. H. 

FAY, see Dufay. 

FAYA, Don Aurelio la (d. before 1679), 
priest and maestro di cappella at Lanciano, 
Naples, wrote 2 books of madrigals (a 6 ; 1564 
and 1679). 

FAYDIT, Gaucelm (6. Uzerche, Limousin, 
c. 1150), a troubadour who followed Richard 
Coeur de Lion to the Holy l^and. Fetis says 
that about 50 of his songs still exist, 1 1 with the 
melodies. Eitner only knows one which has 
been republished {Q.-L.). 

F A Y O L L E, Fran go is J osepii Marie 
{b. Paris, Aug. 15, 1774; d, Ste. Porrine, a house 
of refuge, Paris, Dec. 2, 1852), was a writer on 
music. 

After a brilliant career at the College de 
Juilly, he entered the Corps des Pont.s et Chaus- 
sees in 1792. and became ‘ chef do brigade ’ of 
the ^cole Poly technique on its foundation in 
1791. Here, under the instruction of Prony, 
Lagrange and Monge, he studied the higher 
mathematics, but without neglecting literature, 
and with Fontane’s assistance translated a 
great part of the Aeneid, Of his verses the 
follow'ing line has alone survived : 

‘ Le temps n’^parpne pas ce qu’on a fait sans lui.* 

Though forgotten as a mathematician and a 
poet, Fayolle has acquired a solid reputation 
for his services to musical literature. He 
studied harmony under Perne, and the violon- 
cello under Barni, but abstained from printing 
his compositions ; and contented himself with 
publishing Les quatre saisons du Parnasse 
(Paris, 1805-09), a literary collection in 16 vols. 
12mo, for which he wrote many articles on 
music and musicians. He also furnished the 
greater part of the biographical notices in the 
Dictionnaire historique des musiciens, etc., pub- 
lished under the names of (-iioron {q.v.) and 
himself (2 vols. Paris, 1810-11); and a com- 
pilation of Gerber’s Dictionary. In 1813 he 
published Sur les drames lyriques et leur execu- 
tion. He collected materials for a history of 
the violin, of which, however, only fragments 
appeared, under the title Notices sur Corelli, 
Tartini, Gavinies, Pugnani, et Viotti, exiraites 
d'une histoire du violon (Paris, 1810). After 
the fall of Napoleon, Fayolle came to England, 
where he taught French, and wrote for the 
Harmonicon. On the eve of the Revolution of 
1830 he returned to Paris, and resumed his old 
occupation as a musical critic. Among his 
later works may be mentioned a pamphlet 
called Paganini et Beriot (Paris, 1830), and the 
articles on musicians in the supplement to 
I Michaud’s Biographic universelU. g. o. 

1 . FAYRFAX, RoBERf, Mus.D. Oct, 24^ 
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1621), is believed to have been descended from 
the ancient Yorkshire family of that name. He 
is said to have been of Bayford in Hertford- 
shire, and was probably born in the last half of 
the 15th century, Anthony Wood is no doubt 
correct in saying that he was organist or ‘ in- 
formator chori * at the Abbey of St. Albans, 
with which place ho was evidently closely con- 
nected. He was at St. Albans, Mar. 28, 1502, 
when he received 20s. from Queen Elizabeth of 
York, ‘ for setting an Anthem of oure lady and 
Saint Elizabeth.' At the beginning of this year 
(1601-02) he took his degree of Doctor of Music 
at Cambridge. The words of the Grace for the 
degree, 

* concedltur Magistro Vayerfax erudite In muaica quod 
post graduiu bacallariatus sua enidicione possit stare,* 
cte. 

may imply that he was already a member of 
the University ; they certainly show that he 
had made his reputation as a musician at that I 
datc.^ The exercise ‘ for his forme in procead- | 
inge to bee Doctor * was a 6-part Mass, ‘ O ' 
quam glorifica,’ which is still in existence (Lam- I 
beth. Cod. 1). He was incorporated at Oxford ' 
in 151 1, being the first recorded Doctor of Music i 
there. I 

Fayrfax seems to have enjoyed the favour of | 
Henry VIII., aft<‘r whose accession he was i 
granted an annuity of £9 : 2 : 6 (June 22, 1509), 
being described as ‘ gentleman of the Cha|)el.’ ■ 
At Christmas, 1510, and the two following i 
years, he was paid for the board and instruction ' 
of two choir-boys, * the King’s scholars.’ On 
Mar. 6, 1512/13, John Fyssher, gentleman of 
the Chapel, received a Corrody in the Monastery 
of Stanley, on its surrender by Robert Fayrfax. 
In Nov, 1513, Fayrfax resigned his annuity of 
£9:2:6, which was granted afresh ’ in survivor- 
ship ’ to Robert Fayrfax and Rol>ert Bythesee. 
On Sept. 10, 1514, he was appointed one of the 
Poor Knights of Windsor, wdih 12d. a day. ■ 
Other entries in the State Papers between 1616 i 
and 1619 relate to sums paid to Fayrfax ‘ for a 
book ’ (£13 : 6 ; 8) ; ‘ for a book of anthems * 
(£20) ; ‘ for a prick songe book ’ (£20) ; ‘ for a 
balet boke limned ’ (£20) ; showing that he 
found employment as a writer and illuminator 
of MSS. : the celebrated Fayrfax MS. (B.M. 
Add. MSS. 5465) may well have been one of 
these.® In 1520 Fayrfax, with the rest of the 
Chapel, attended the King to the Field of Cloth 
of Gold, being named at the head of the singing 
men. His death took place on Oct. 24, 1521, 
and letters of administration were granted to 
his wife in the following November. A brass, 
now disappeared, in St. Albans, to himself and 
his wife Agnes, is figured in the Home, Counties 
Magazinet on the St. Albans Brasses, p. 161. 
He was burled in St. Albans Abbey, his tomb- 
stone being afterwards covered by the Mayor- 
ess’s seat, according to the Fayrfax MS. 

1 Abdr Williarnii. Degruet in Mwie, 

• B«« DJ/JS. tnr mferance to State I'apera. 


Fayrfax was in his day (as Anthony Wood 
says) ‘ in great renowne and accounted the 
prime musitian of the nation.’ He is the chief 
representative of the school of music which pre- 
vailed in England from the time of Edward IV., 
and which may be said to have culminated in 
him. His music was soon superseded by that 
of the succeeding generation of composers 
headed by Tye, and is now for the most part 
of purely antiquarian interest.® 

The following is a list of his chief composi- 
tions, mostly in MS. : 

Mames o 5 : (1) ‘ Kegallii • ; (2) * Albaniu ’ ; (8) * Tecum prlnol- 
plum • ; (4) ' O bone Jbeau ' ; all In the Oxford Music School 
Collection and elsewhere. (B) ' O quam gloriflca,* l.ambeth and 
CambridRe. (6) ‘ Sponsux amat Nitonsam.' lute arranRement in 
Brit. Mufl. Add. MS. 2i).‘246. An unnamed Maas at reterhouae, 
Cambridge, may be identical with one of these. 

Motets; (1) ‘ Ave Del Patris/ a B ; Bodleian, etc. (2) ‘Maria 

S iena virtute,' a 0 ; Bodleian, etc. (8) * Salve Beglna,* o 5 ; Bton 
IS. (4) ’ Lauda vivi Alpha et O,’ Peterbouee, etc. (B) ‘ Etemae 
laudia lUium,' a 5 ; Peterhouse, etc. ((») ‘O Maria Deo Qrata,' 
Peterhouae. (7) * Ave lumen gratiae,* a 4 ; Biit. Mna. Add. MS. 
0054. (8) * In Deo,' R. Coll. Muaic. * Ave aumme eternitatis,' 

printed by Hawkin* (fffni. li. 610), ia an extract from No. (1) ' Ave 
Del Patria.* (9) ‘ Dona nobia ' ; (10) * Et exultavlt,’ ‘ In Deo,’ 
‘ Halutarl meo,’ * Et In aecuLa ' ; (11) * Kt in unum Deuin ; (1*2) 
* Et reaurrexlt ’ • (13) ' Oratlas aglmua ' ; (14) ‘ O glortoaiaalnia ' ; 
(15) *0 Maria Deo Grata,’ in the library, Ht. Michael's ( oilege, 
Tenbury (.364-8). (16) * Ave aumme etemitatia,' Commonplace 

Book of John Baldwin. 

A Magnificat a 6, called ‘ Regalia, ‘ ia at Peterhouae, and (without 
compoaer’a name) at Lambeth ; a aecond Magnlflcat ia at Lambeth. 
Magnificata at ('alua Coll, and St. Michael’s Cull., Tenbury, may be 
identical with one or other of theae. In the Eton MS. were formerly 
* Quid cantemua Innocentea,’ * Btabat Mater,' * Ave lumen grade,’ 
and ‘ Ave cujua concepclo.’ Lute versions of three of the above- 
named compOHitiona are in Brit. Mua. Add. MS. 29,246. An instru- 
mental piec« a 8. apparently a Canon, is in Add. MS. 31, 922. 

Two songs ly Fayrfax were printed in W'ynkyn de Worde’s #ong- 
AooXr, 1630 . * Ut re mi fa aol la.’ a 4, and ‘ My heartee lust,’ a 8. A 
fragment of a song.' Welcome fortune,’ ienreserv«l at Ely Cathedral. 
In the Fayrfax MS.. Brit. Mua. Add. MS. 64t>0. are (1) * That was 
mywoo,’o2; (2) ‘ Most clere of colour,' o 3 ; (3) ' J love, loved and 
loved wolde I be,’ o 3 ; (4) ' Alas for lak of her presena,’ a 3 ; (6) 
* Bum what muayng,' a 3. The title-page also indicates two other 
songs a« being bj* Fayrfax, though his name is not written against 
them. (6) * Benedicite. what dremyd I,’ o 3 ; (7) ’ To complayne 
me, alas,' o 3. 

Burney printed ‘ That was my woo,’ which 
he thought (for no good reason) may have been 
addressed to Henry VII. after the battle of 
Bosworth (Hist, ii. 647) ; also extracts from 
some of the masses. The songs numbered 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 7 were printed by Stafford Smith in 
A Collection of English Songs, No. 3 is also 
printed by the Plain-song and Mediasvai Music 
Society in Songs and Madrigals of the 15th 
Century. G. e. p. a. ; addns. j. M*. 

FAZZINI, Giovanni Battista, a contralto 
in the Papal Chapel, 1775-99, temporary 
maestro di cappella at S. Cecilia, S. Marguerita. 
S. Apollinari, Trastcvei'e. He composed masses 
and other church music (Q.-L.). 

FEBURE, Jean Lb, Kapellmeister of the 
Cardinal Andreas of Austria at Constance, 
1596-1 690 ; Kapellmeister at Mayence Cathe- 
dral, 1600-07. He composed a book of mad- 
rigals ; also motets, hymns and other church 
music (Q.-L.). 

FEDELI, Ruggiero (d. Cassels, 1722), was 
composer to the court at Berlin in 1691 ; court 
Kapellmeister in 1701, He went in 1706 to 
Cassels as court Kapellmeister. He composed 
the funeral music for Queen Sophia Charlotte in 

• Ncv«rtheleM there hae l>een recently a partial reriral of 
Fayrfax'e music as part of the repertory of 8t. Albans Abbey choir. 
A notable commemoration of him was held in the Abbey in Not. 
1921. and the Albanus Mass (English translation) has bera sung at 
the Ettchartat. (Bee TtU rimes, Nov. 2. 1921.) 
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- X)5 ; also two operas (‘ Almira,* given at Bruns- 
wick, 1703 ; Pastoral opera MS. Schwerin), 
cantatas, masses and other church music. 

E. V. d. s. 

FEDERICI, Vincenzo (6. Pesaro, 1764; 
i. Milan, Sept. 20, 1827), was accompanist at 
the Italian opera in London c. 1790-93, whore he 
produced 4 of his own operas. He wrote in all 
14 serious and one comic opera ; also cantatas. 
In 1808 he was teacher of harmony at Milan 
Conservatoire, where he succeeded Asioli as 
censor in 1814 (Q.-L,), 

FEDORA, opera in 4 acts, words by L. 
Colautti (after Sardou) ; music by Giordano ; 
produced 1898 ; Covent Garden, Nov. 6, 1906 ; 
New York, Metropolitan Opera House, Dec. 16, 
1906. 

FEEN, DIE, opera in 3 acts : words and 
music by Wagner. Written at Wurzburg in 
1833 (the plot adapted from Gozzi’s * Donna 
Serpen te *), excerpts tried in the following year, 
but never performed complete until it was 
produced at Munich in 1888. 

FEINBERG, Samuel Evgenievich 
(6. Odessa, May 26, 1890), Russian pianist and 
composer, student of the Moscow Conserva- 
toire until 1911, and a disciple of Scriabin and 
Miaskovsky. His sixth pianoforte sonata was 
played at the International Festival for Con- 
temporary Music, Venice, Sept. 1925. His 
works, many of which are still in MS., include : 

6 PF. HonatAH (opp. 1, 2, 3. Q, 10. 13) ; 2 PP. fanta«la« (oijp. 5. 9); 
piano placeii /opp. ll, 10) ; Bongs (opp. 4 and 7) (The Kuaslaa 
Stata Munical Publlabiag Dept.) ^ 

FEIS CEOIL, Irish Musical Festival, 
Founded in 1897 with the following objects : 
(tt) to promote the study and cultivation of 
Irish music ; (6) to promote the general cultiva- 
tion of music in Ireland ; (r) to hold an annual 
festival or Feis Ceoil consisting of prize com- 
petitions and concerts similar to that held in 
Dublin in May 1897 ; {d) to collect and pre- 
serve by publication the old airs of Ireland. 
The Feis Ceoil has firmly established itself in 
the musical life of the country. The founders 
and first Executive Committee were : 

'Walter Bapty, W. H. Vipond Barry, Henry Bast, 
George Coffey, James C. Culwick, W\ O’L. Curtis, , 
Melfort D’ Alton, Miss Pauline Eisner, Miss Alex 
Eisner, Miss Madeline Gordon, A. P. Graves, Mrs. 
Ma^, T. II. G. Joz6, Charles Kelly, Surg.-Gen. King. 

J. O. Lindsay, Mj.s. J. O. Lindsay, Owen Lloyd, 
P. J. McCall, John McGrath, George M‘8weeny, 

L J- M'Sweeny, W. 11. Molloy, Sir Christopher Nixon, 
Th® O’Donoghue. D. J. O’Donoghiie, William P. 

O Neill, Miss Edith Oldham. Dr. Annie Patterson, 
Miss Caroline Percival, Count Plunkett, Countess 
‘iwplwtt, Madame Jeanle Rosse. Brendan Rogers, T. 

0 Neill Russell, Mrs. Scott- Ffennell, Joseph Seymour. 
George Sigerson, Joseph Smith. 

The first hon. secretaries were Miss Edith 
Oldham and Joseph Seymour. 

With the exception of the years 1898 and 
1900 (when the festival was held in Belfast) 
the Competitions have been held in Dublin. 

In the early years concerts were given, at 
which prize cantatas and orchestr^ works 


were performed ; latterly the large number of 
entries received for the various competitions 
have prevented any concerts (except that of 
the prize winners) being included in the 
events of the week. In 1897 the total number 
of entries was 417 and in 1924, 949. The 
entries for solo competition very much pre- 
dominate, and it is to be regretted that the 
choral competitions (which are such an im- 
portant feature of English competition festi- 
vals) are in Dublin very poorly supported, 
either by choirs or audience. In the earlier 
years the Feis Ceoil owed much to the liber- 
ality of the late Edward Martyn and W. P, 
Geoghegan, whose generous aid enabled the 
Association to continue its work when there 
were deficits on the yearly festivals. Happily 
in later years there has been a profit, even 
though small, and a legacy of £100 from Miss 
Frances Geoghegan was the foundatiem of a 
small capital sum now in the possession of the 
Association. In 1924 the Feis Ceoil was able 
to offer prizes for Civilian Bands at the 
Tailltean Games, to give a donation to the 
Irish Folk-Song Society of London, and to 
finance a movement for the provision of a 
concert hall in Dublin. c. w. w. 

FEL, (1) Marie (b. Bordeaux, Oct. 24, 1713 ; 
d. Chaillot, Paris, Feb. 2, 1794), was a French 
singer, the daughter of Henry Fel, organist, 
and of Marie Devatsle. She came to Paris, 
1733, and worked with Mme. Van Loo (Chris- 
tine Somis), and made her debut at the Opdra, 
Oct. 29, 1734, and at the Concert Spirituel, 
Nov. 1. Marie Fel had to retire owing to bad 
health in 1758. She had sung about 120 parts 
at the 0p6ra, where she was first entrusted 
wdth a principal part in 1739. Her best- 
known interpretations were with Jelyotto, ‘ Le 
Devin du village,’ by J. J. Rousseau (1753), 
and ‘ Daphnis et Alcimadure,’ by Mondonville, 
a Pastorale, sung in Langue d’Oc (1756) (see 
Ji:LYOTTE). Her contemporaries have lauded 
in verse and prose her ‘ voix do rossignol,’ and 
Coll6 himself, who criticised her as an actress, 
and who thought her only suitable for light 
opera (ariettea), admitted that her high voice 
was perfect of its kind. Sophie Amould was 
her pupil. She retired from the Opera in 1769 
with a pension of 1500 livres, but continued to 
sing at the Concert Spirituel till 1769-70, and at 
the ‘ Musique du Roi ’ until 1763. She sang at 
Lyons without success in 1771. She was much 
esteemed by Voltaire, and the postellist, La 
Tour, exhibited a celebrated portrait of her at 
the Salon of 1767. (He called her his ‘ Celeste.*) 
Her niece, (2 ) Marie Antoinette FRANgoisE, 
a singer at the Concert Spirituel, was her heir, 
and it was she and not Marie Fel who was a 
second in the famous duel de femmes in the Bois 
de Boulogne, between the singer, Mile. Beau^ 
mesnil, and the dancer, Mile. Th6odQfD9 io 
1780. 
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(3) Antoine Fel, the father of the last 
named (6. 1694 ; d, Bictoe, June 27, 1771), who 
retired from the Opera in 1752, left two col- 
lections of ‘ Cantatilles.’ Marie Fel also pub- 
lished an ‘Air italien de Porpora * (1737); 
there are also at the BibUotheque nationale two 
MS. ‘ Airs italiens,’ dated 1753. She died mad. 

Bibl. — FitU^ ill. and Sup. 1 ; Q.-L . : Orand* Fnepelojtidi* (art. 
A. rouoiN) ; J.-Q. PBon'iioMaiB, Marie Fel (SammeUdnd of Int. 
Mus. Oes., Apr. 1903); A pastel bp La Tour (Musical Quarterlp, 
Dot, 1923) ; cf. Rwue Flepel, Sept. 1024. 

FELDLAGER IN SCHLESIEN, EIN, op^ra 
in 3 acts, words by Rellstab, music by Meyer- 
beer ; produced on reopening of Berlin Opera- 
house, Dec. 7, 1844 ; some of the music was 
afterwards used up in the * Etoile du Nord.’ 

G. 

FELTCIANI, Andrea (6. Sieim), maestro di 
cappella at Siena Cathedral (c. 1579-86), com- 
posed masses and other church music, also 
madrigals, between 1575 and 1599 (Q.-L.). 

FELIS, Stefano (6. Bari, c, 1550), was 
maestro di cappella at Bari Cathedral in 1579 
and at Naples in 1591. From 1602-03 he was 
canon at St. Nicolas, Bari. He wrote masses, 
4 books of motets and 9 books of madrigals ; 
also songs. (For list see Q.-L.) 

FELIX MERITIS (founded 1777 ; dissolved 
1889) was an institution in Amsterdam which 
included with the performance of music the 
cultivation of letters, art and science. It oc- 
cupied a building architecturally important, 
with a large concert-room, library and observa- 
tory, situated on the Keizersgracht, one of the 
larger canals. Orchestral contserts took place 
in the winter. The usual number was ten, and 
the subscription was equivalent to £5. The 
early history of Felix Meritis has been narrated 
by Professor Jorisson on the occasion of the 
Centenary, Nov. 2, 1877. Beginning its exist- 
ence on the Leliegracht of Amsterdam, the 
founders intended it to be 

* for the furtherance of laudable and useful arts and 
sciences ; the auRmentation of reason and virtue ; the 
increase and prosperity of trade, navigation, agri- 
culture and fishery,’ etc. etc. 

But a beginning was made at once with music 
and fine art, adding literature to the scheme 
two years later. The original locale soon proved 
to be too small, and in May 1782 the members 
removed to the Vorburgwal. In 1785 continued 
increase determined the erection of the building 
on the Keizersgracht, completed three years 
after, and with 400 members, instead of, as at 
first, 40. (On May 1, 1876, the number of 
members of all classes was 324.) The wave of 
disturbance caused by the French Revolution 
washed over Felix Meritis, and in 1792, through 
want of funds, the concerts ceased. However, 
the leaders of the institution would not allow it 
to sink in the vortex of political speculation ; 
and, in the abolition of societies throughout 
Holland this one was exempted. In 1800 the 
complement of members was again full, and in 


1806 the reading-room, long closed during ths 
prohibition of newspapers, opentd again. In 
that year Louis Bonaparte, made King of Hol- 
land, offered his protection, which w as declined, 
as was also the proposal that the public business 
of the country should be carried on in the 
building. Napoleon I. and Marie Louise, were, 
however, later received in it. In these troubled 
times the music of Felix Meritis tended to soften 
the feelings of distress and almost despair of 
the Amsterdam patriots ; yet that solace ceased 
once more tow'ards the close of 1813, the country 
l)eing in a state of insurrection against the 
French. After 1815 came peace and the gentle 
arts again, and during a great part of the 19th 
century great was the spiritual harvest of the 
‘ happy through their deserts ’ ! 

The name Felix Meritis was more than once 
applied by Robert Schumann to Felix Mendels- 
sohn ; see Gesammelte Schriften (I^eipzig, 1854), 
i. 219 ; also i. 191, 192 and 193. a. j. h. 

FELLOWES, Rev. Edmund Horace, 
Mus.D. {b. London, Nov. 11, 1870), has made a 
vital contribution to the revival of old English 
music b^?^ his scholarly editorship of the English 
Madrigal School (^.r.), the English School 
OF Lutenist Song-writers (^.r.), and has done 
other work on similar lines. 

Educated at Winchester and Oriel College, 
Oxford (B.A. 1892, M.A. 1896, B.Mus. 1896), 
Fellowes was ordained Deacon 1894, Priest 
1895, and was appointed Minor (’anon and Pre- 
centor of Bristol Cathedral 1897. In 1900 he 
became Minor Canon of St. George’s (^’hapel, 
Windsor, and on the death of Sir Walter Parratt 
(1924) he was given charge of the choir of St. 
George's until such time as the rebuilding of the 
organ should make a permanent appointment 
desirable. Always a keen amateur of music, 
Fellowes early became an excellent violinist, 
taking part in the musical meetings of the 
Oxford University Musical C’lub in quartets and 
other chamber music. He devoted consider- 
able study to old instruments and became a 
good judge of violins and of the craft of the 
luthier generally. His experience in the madri- 
gal societies of Bristol, Windsor and elsewhere, 
showed him the urgent need for a reliable text 
of the Elizabethan madrigals, and also brought 
home to him the fact that only a very small 
proportion of the treasures of that period were 
available to modem singers in any form. He 
therefore embarked on the brave project of 
transcribing the whole series from the original 
partbooks and editing them with prefatory 
notes in an edition at once critical and practical. 
To this he devoted years of work, since besides 
the actual editorship of the music he expended 
much care on the poetic sources of the English 
madrigal, and also discovered certain important 
biographical facts concerning the composers. 
These studies produced from him besides the 
‘English Madrigal School* itself (36 vola 
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published 1913-24) a volume of English Madri- 
gal Verse (1920), The English Madrigal Com- 
posers (1921), a critical study of the works. 
William Byrd (1923), and Orlando Oibbons 
(1925) were published for the tercentenary 
celebrations. 

While the ‘ English Madrigal School ’ was 
still m the press, Fellowes undertook a similarly 
comprehensive work with regard to the school 
of lutenist song- writers of whom John Lowland 
was the leader. ‘ The English School of 
Lutenist Songwriters * is still in progress, 
but the volumes which have appeared show the 
same reliable scholarship, the same determina- 
tion to use only firsthand sources of informa- 
tion, which has distinguished Eellowes’s earlier 
work. Fellowes is librarian to St. Michael’s | 
College, Tenbury, and has been a valued con- 
tributor to this Dictionary. He is a member of 
the editorial committee of the Carnegie Trust’s 
Tudor Church Music (q.v.), and in the course 
of his work thereon he brought to light the miss- 
ing parts of Byrd’s ‘ Great Service,’ which his 
edition has restored to the repertory of the 
Church. He has also edited the three Masses of 
Byrd and two Fantasies for stringed orchestra 
in practicable performing editions and arranged 
a series of madrigals for male voiced choirs. 
His work in the preparation of gramophone 
records of madrigals and other Elizabethan 
music has helped to further the popular ap- 
preciation of these masterpieces. (See English 
Singers.) c. 

FELTON, Rev. William {b. 1713 ; d, Lee. 

6, 1769), B.A. Cambridge, 1738, M.A. 1745, 
vicar-choral and sub-chanter of Hereford Cathe- j 
dral in 1741, custos of the vicars-choral in 1769, | 
and chaplain to the Princess- Dowager of Wales. ; 
He was distinguished in his day as a com- j 
poser for, and performer on, the organ and j 
harpsichord. I 

He published three sets of concertos for those ! 
instruments in imitation of those of Handel. ; 
Burney, in the life of Handel prefixed to his 
account of the (’ommemoration, relates (p. 32), 
on the authority of Abraham Brown, the violin- 
ist, a droll anecdote of Felton’s unsuccessful 
attempt, through Brown, to procure the name 
of Handel as a subscriber to the second set of 
these concertos. Felton also published two or 
three sets of lessons for the same instruments. 
He was one of the stewards of the Meeting of 
the Three Choirs at Hereford 1744, and at 
Gloucester 1745. Ho was vicar of Norton 
Canon, 1751-69. ‘ Felton’s Gavot ’ was long 

highly popular ; it was introduced into Ciampi’s 

‘ Bortoldo ’ in 1762. He died suddenly and 
was buried in the vestibule of the Lady Chapel 
in Hereford Cathedral. 

w. H. H. ; addns. D.N.B, 
FENAROLI, Fbdelb {b. Laiiciano, Apr. 25, 
1730 ; d. Naples, Jan. L 1818), a pupil of 
Durante and Porpora at the Conservatorio 


Loreto, Naples, became teacher at the Conser* 
vatorio La Pietk doi Turchini. Apart from a 
large number of sacred compositions he wrote a 
work on figured bass (many editions) and other 
instructive works (solfeggi, scales, etc.). (See 

e.-L.) 

FENELL (Ffinell), Thomas {d. Sept. 21, 
1709), was an Irish musician. A relative of 
Henry Purcell the elder, he was a singer in 
Westminster Abbey, 1663-65. In the latter 
year he was appointed violinist in the King’s 
Band of Music, a post retained till 1676. He 
was vicar-choral of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, in 1677, and organist there 1689-94, 
with the exception of the year 1691-92, when 
William Isaac took his place. Dr. Cummings 
says that there are some MS. works by Thomas 
Fenell of Dublin, dated 1689, in the music 
library of Chester Cathedral. From 1694-98 
he was organist and vicar-choral of Christ 
Church Cathedral. In 1698 he resigned. He 
was buried in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Sept. 23, 
1709. w. H. G. F. 

PENNEY, William J. (6. Handsworth, 
Birmingham, May 21, 1891), composer, had 
early leanings to music and studied the (ilassics 
assiduously, but was otherwise self-taught until 
ho entered the Midland Institute School of 
Music and studied composition with Granville 
Bantock. His stylo is admittedly influenced 
by Elgar, for whom he has a warm admiration. 
All his works have been written at Birmingham, 
where he still resides, except the piano trio and 
sonatina which were written in London. The 
most representative of them are the trio, op. 
20, and the three works respecftively for violin, 
viola and violoncello, with piano, grouped as 
op. 26. 

^ ORCHESTRA 

Avon Romance. Dawn. In Shadow. Vision of Ancient Empire (MS.). 
Suite (Prelude, Aria and Tarantella) for itrluged oroh. 

CHAMBER M0810 

Trio In G for v'ln., v'cJ. and PP. Op. 20. 

Two Stilng Quartets. 

Sonatina for v’ln. and PF. 

Air for v’ln. and PF, Op. 26. No. 1. 

Romaunt for v’ln. and PK. Op. 26, No. 2. 

Rhapsody, for v’cl. and I’F. Op. 20, No. 3. 

Numerous piano pieces, notably : . 

Op. 1.3, No. 1 . * In Earlv Spring ' (also small orcb.). 

„ No. 2. ’ In the Wood.’ 

Also songs and partsongs. j;, 

FENTON, Lavinia (real name Beswick) 
{b. London, 1708 ; d. West Combe Park, Green- 
wich, Jan. 24, 1760), was an actress and singer 
who first appeared in 1726 at the Hay market 
Theatre as Monimia in Otway’s ‘ Orphan,’ and 
afterwards at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 
July 15, 1726, as Lucilla in Sir W. Davenant’s 
comedy, ‘ The Man’s the Master.’ 

She attracted no particular attention until 
she appeared as Polly Peachum in The Beg- 
gar’s Opera (q.v.) on the first night of its per- 
formance, Jan. 29, 1728, when she ‘ became all 
at once the idol of the town ; her pictures were 
engraven and sold in great numbers ; her life 
written ; books of letters and verses to her 
published ; and pamphlets made of even hex 
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very sayings and jests.* This success led to 
her being entrusted with more important parts 
than had before been assigned to her. At the 
3nd of the season, after she had played Polly 
upwards of sixty times, she withdrew from the 
stage and went to live with Charles, third Duke 
of Bolton. On Oct. 21, 1751, his wife, from 
whom he had been separated many years, hav- 
ing died, the Duke married Lavinia Beswick at 
Aix, in Provence. She became a widow in 1 754. 
She was buried in Greenwich Church, Feb. 3, 
1760. w. H. H. 

FEO, Francesco (6. Naples, c. 1685), one of 
the masters of the Neapolitan school. 

The traditions of Greco and Scarlatti were 
still fresh there, and it was at the suggestion of 
the last named that Domenico Gizzi had opened 
the private school at which Feo learnt the art 
of singing and the principles of composition. 
His bent was essentially dramatic, as indeed 
was that of nearly all the Neapolitans of his 
epoch, with the exception of Durante, whoso 
colder and gloomier temperament predisposed 
him towards the ecclesiastical severities of the 
Roman style. Feo, like Durante and Leo, 
passed some time at the Vatican as the pupil of 
Pitoni, but the influence of his master was not 
sufficient to divert him from opera. His ‘ Iper- 
mostra,’ ‘ Ariana,’ and ‘ Andromache ’ were ail 
published at Rome itself, and apparently during 
his residence there. The MSS. in the Real 
Collegio di Musica at Naples include two other 
operas, ‘ L’ Amor tirannico ’ (1713) and ‘ Sifacc * 
(1723). Various oratorios, masses, etc., are 
mentioned in Q.-L, In 1730 he was director of 
the Conservatorio de’ Poveri di Gesh Cristo at 
Naples, and did much to establish the school as 
a nursery of great singers. Though addicted to 
the stage, Feo did not altogether neglect church 
music, and his work is distinguished by eleva- 
tion of style and profound scientific knowledge. 
But a certain sensuousness, even in his sacred 
pieces, is suggested by the fact that Ghick bor- 
rowed the subject of a Kyrie by him for a chorus 
in one of his operas. According to Florimo he 
was living in 1740. E. H. P. 

FERAMORS, see Lalla Rookh (5), 

FERLENDIS, Signora (6. Rome, c. 1778), 
contralto singer, daughter of an architect named 
Barberi. She studied with a teacher called 
Moscheri, and made her debut at Lisbon. Here 
she had the advantage of some lessons from 
Crescentini, and here also (1802) she married 
Alessandro Ferlendis, the oboist. She appeared 
at Madrid in the next year, at Milan in 1804, 
and in 1805 at Paris (Theatre Louvois) in Fio- 
ravanti*8 ‘ Capricciosa pentita.* She achieved 
there, however, no success in any other r51e but 
that one. Soon after this, she made her first 
appearance in London with Catalani in Cima- 
rosa’s ‘ Orazi e Guriazzi." She was 

* a pretty eood actross, and at that time first buffa ; 
she was less liked than she deserved, for she had a 


vc:^ good contralto voice, and was far trom a bad 
buffa. She would have been thought, too, to have 
acted the part of Orazla well, had it not been for the 
comparison with Grassiiii, and for Catalani’s then 
eclipsing everybody.’ ‘ 

She accompanied her husband tc< Italy in 

1810. j. M. 

FERMATA, see Pause. 

FERNAND CORTEZ, OU LA CONQUETE 
DU MEXIQUE, opera in 3 acts ; words by 
Esm^nard and De Jouy, after Piron ; music by 
Spontini. Produced Academic Imperiale, Nov. 
28, 1809 ; at Dresden, Mar. 1812 ; after re- 
vision by the composer, Paris, Mav 28, 1817 ; 
Bc‘rlin, Apr. 20, 1818. 

FERNANDEZ, Maria Antonia, see Ca- 
RAMBA, La. 

FERNANDEZ DE CASTI1.LEJA, Pedro 
(6. circa 1490 ; d. Seville, 1574), the ‘ Master of 
the Spanish Masters,’ whose pupils included 
Morales and Francisco Guerrero. He was 
maestro do capilla at Seville from 1514-74, 
and left a number of motets, to be seen in MS. 
partbooks and largo illuminated choir-books 
at Seville Cathedral. These show him to have 
been a competent if uninspired composer, 
inclined to keep his voices working hard the 
whole time. j. b. t. 

FERRABOSCO. A numerous family of 
Italian origin, who exerted an important in- 
fluence on English music of the 17th century. 

(1) Domenico Maria (6. Bologna, Feb. i4, 
1513 ; d. there, Feb. 1574), was first maestro di 
cappella at St. Potronio, Bologna ; then at the 
Basilica Vaticana, Rome, 1546 ; singer in the 
Papal Chapel, 1550-55. He composed a book 
of madrigals (1542) and several motets and 
madrigals, in collective volumes. 

(2) Alfonso {d. Turin, 1588), generally 
known in England as Master Alfonso, was one 
of the sons of Domenico (1). 

He was already settled in England in 1562, 
at which date he was in receipt of a pension of 
100 marks a year, payable during the Queen's 
pleasure. It is possible that he had arrived 
some years eai li(*r, for in 1564 he speaks of * his 
long service’ and of * his youth and health spent 
in the Queen’s service,* but it would probably 
be a mistake to attach much importance to 
phrases of this kind. In a letter to the Earl of 
Leicester he states that he had left Bologna 
without the necessary licence from the Inquisi- 
tion, which had consequently confiscated the 
property which his father had left him. His 
father, however, was alive for some years after- 
wards, and it is probable that his letters (of 
which many exist written to Leicester, Sussex, 
and Sir William Cecil) were rather intended to 
excite the interest and generosity of his patrons 
than to contain an exact narrative of facts. 
These letters (dating from Oct. 1564), besides 
excuses for non-attendance at court on account 
of ill-health, etc., are chiefly taken up with 

1 Lord Mount- Edgeumbo- 
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reasons why the Queen's bounty should be 
further extended to him. On Sept. 10, 1567, he 
heard that the Queen had granted him a pension 
for his life so long as he remained in her service, 
and wrote to ask that this might be secured to 
him in case of her death by the insertion into 
the Patent of the words ‘ heredibus et succos- 
soribus nostris.* Perhaps partly on this account, 
but also on account of the unfriendly construc- 
tion which his enemies put upon a visit paid by 
him to the French Ambassador, on Sept. 23 he 
was in disgrace, and the Queen refused to see 
him. To add to his troubles, a young foreign 
musician of Sir Philip Sidney's household was 
murdered as he was going to court to exhibit 
his skill, and court gossip accused Ferrabosco 
of killing him out of jealousy. He indignantly 
wrote to Sussex to protest his innocence (Oct. 13, 
1567), saying that the young man was a friend 
of his, and that ho was in the country when the 
affair happened. In a later letter (Dec. 28) he 
complains that until the Queen consented to 
receive him, it was generally supposed abroad, 
as well as in England, that he was guilty of the 
murder. After some delay the matter waa 
settled, and in Mar. 1568-^9, Ferrabosco, in 
writing, bound himself to the Queen’s service 
for life, and received a pension of £100 a year. 
The Patent dated Mar. 26, 1569, contains the 
words ‘ heredibus et successoribus nostris.’ At 
the same time Alfonso obtained leave (after 
pledging himself to return) to visit Italy in order 
to settle his affairs. Accordingly, on June 25, he 
writes from Paris where he was dela3’'ed, partly 
by business which ho was arranging with a 
brother who was to accompany him to Italy, and 
partly through having been robbed of all his 
property by his English servant. He writes 
from Bologna on Oct. 30 of this year, promising 
to return with as little delay as possible, but in 
September of the following year he is still mak- 
ing excuses from Bologna ; besides ill-health and 
business, he is delayed by the difficulty in obtain- 
ing the Pope’s licence. Without which he did not 
dare to travel in prohibited places, for fear of 
leaving his family at the mercy of the Inquisi- 
tion. Ho did, however, eventually return to 
England, and in June 1572 was concerned in 
a masque presented before the Queen and the 
French Ambassador. He appears to have re- 
mained in England (probably living at Green- 
wich, where his son Alfonso was born) till the 
year 1578, when ho finally quitted the country, 
and (in spite of having bound himself never to 
enter any other service than that of the Queen) 
entered the service of the Duke of Savoy, at 
whose court he was given some appointment, 
for he describes himself as ‘ Gentil’ huomo del- 
1’ Altezza di Savoia.’ He left his two children 
in England, where they remained in the charge 
of Qomer van Austerwyke, one of the Queen's 
Musicians. Six years later he sent for them, 
Vut the Queen refused to let them go (perhaps 


regarding them as hostages for the return of 
their father), and Austerwyke was still unpaid 
for their keep at the date of Ferrabosco’s death. 

The eldest Alfonso Ferrabosco was the most 
important of the Italian musicians who lived 
in England in the 16th century, and was held 
in high estimation among his contemporaries. 

‘ For judKinent and depth of skill/ says Peacham 
in 1622, ‘ he was inferior to none ; what he did was 
most elaborate and profound, and pleasing enough 
in Aire, tliough Master Thomaft Morley censureth him 
otherwise. That of ids I saw my Ladie weeping^ and 
the Nightingale (upon whicti Dittie Master Bird and 
he in a friendly aeinulation exercised their invention) 
Ciinnot be bettered for sweetnesse of Aire or qepth of 
judgement.* 

iVlorley tells us of another ‘ vertuous con- 
tention ’ between him and Byrd * made upon 
the plaine song Miserere^ which contention 
of theirs (specially without envie) caused them 
both to become excellent in that kinde, and 
winne such a name, and gaine such credit, as 
will never perish so long as Miisick endureth.’ 
The results of this contention, in which each 
composer set the plain -song in forty different 
ways, were printed by East in 1603, under the 
title of ‘ Medulla Musicke * ; no copy of it, how- 
ever, is now known to exist. 

His other printed works are : a 5-part mad- 
rigal ‘Tu dole' anima,' contributed to Pever- 
nage's Harmonia Celeste ’ (Antwerp, 1583) ; 
2 Sets of 5-part madrigals which appeared at 
Venice in 1587 ; the firat set containing 20 mad- 
rigals, dedicated to the Duke of Savoy ; the 
second set containing 19 madrigals, dedicated 
to the Duchess of Savoy. 

Many of his madrigals found their way into 
English collections : ‘ Musica transalpina’ ( 1588) 
contains 14 by him ; ‘ Musica transalpina * 
(1597) contains 6 ; 6 are in Morley’s collection 
of 1598. Many of these are taken from the 
two Sets of 1587, ’ 

Two pieces for the lute ‘ by the most Artificial! 
and famous Alfonso Ferrabosco of Bologna’ were 
printed by Robert Dowland in his ‘ Varietie of 
Lute-lessons,’ 1610. 

A large number of MS. works by him, chiefly 
motets, are in the British Museum ; Bodleian 
and Music School, Oxford; St.Michael’s College, 
Tenbury ; B.M. Roy. Lib. ; and R.C.M. 

(3) Alfonso (6. Greenwich, buried there. 
Mar. 11, 1627/28),^ son of Alfonso (2), wa^ 
no doubt, one of the children left behind in 
England when their father returned to Italy 
in 1578. He seems to have lived at Greenwich 
at any rate after 1619. Entries relating to 
members of his family are to be found in the 
Greenvoch parish registers.* ‘ He was trained 
up to Masick,* says Anthony Wood, apparently 
at the Queen’s expense ; at any rate, after 
Oct. 11, 1592, he was in receipt of an annuity of 
£26 : ly : 4, which was paid up to Midsummer 

I An entiy appeara In C. FT. de Lafontalne'a ThD Kinp’a Atutieke, 
p. 63, to tJie effect that he died in the previous year (1627). but it le 
clear that the entry is wrongly placed, and should be a' year lai«i 
•o aa to agree with the evidence of the Oreenwlch Regiaten. 

8 Prluted la the ICtwieton, Sept. 20, 1807. 
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1601. After James l.’s accession he appears as 
one of the King’s Musicians for the Violins, a 
year’s salary of £50 being paid him at Michael- 
mas 1604. He held his place as one of the 
violins until his death, by which time his salary 
was £40.^ 

‘ At man’s estate ho became an excellent com- 
poser for instrumental musick,’ says Anthony 
Wood, ‘ he was most excellent at the Lyra Viol, 
and was one of the first that set lessons Lyra- 
way to the Viol, in imitation of the old English 
Lute and Bandora. The most famous man in 
all the world for Fantazias of 5 or 6 parts.’ 
‘ The lyre is in high favour with them,’ writes 
Andr6 Maugars from Romo in 1639, ‘ but I 
have heard none who could be compared with 
Farabosco in England.’ But it is chiefly as 
composer of the music to some of Ben Jenson’s 
Masques that he is now remembered. Those 
for which he is known to have written music; 
wore ‘ The Masque of Blackness’ (Twelfth Night, 
1604-05), ‘ Hymenaei ’ (1605-06), ‘ The Masque 
of Beauty’ (1607-08), ‘The Masque for l^ord 
Haddington’s Marriage* (1607-08) and ‘The 
Mas(]ue of Queens ’ (1608-09). The printed 
description of the ‘ Hymenaei ’ (in which Ferra- 
bosco appeared as singcT as wcdl as compo8(‘r) 
contains a testimony to the friendship existing 
at that date between him and Jonson, in a warm 
eulogy of the composer, which, however, was 
omitted in the folio edition of 1616. In 1604 
(Nov. 27) he was entrusted with £20 to buy 
two viols for Henry, Prince of Wales, to whom 
he was appointed music -master, with a pension 
of £50 a year for life (dating from Christmas, 
1604) ; on the death of Henry in 1612 his 
services were transferred to Charles, the new 
Prince of Wales. To these sources of income 
was added in 1619 a share in a valuable property, 
a grant for twenty-one years to him, Innocent 
Lanier and Hugh Lydiard ‘ for cleansing the 
Thames of flats and shelves ’ with power to sell 
the sand and gravel ; with, in addition, ‘ an 
allowance to them of one penny per ton of 
strangers’ goods and rnenjhandises imported or 
exported into or out of the Port of London.’ 
Ferrabosco is said to have sold his share ‘ for a 
great sum of money.’ 

On the accession of Charles I. Ferrabosco re- 
tained his former appointments, and was also 
made Composer of Music in Ordinary to the 
King, with a salary of £40, from the death of 
John Coprario (CoorER, g.?;.) in 1626/27* He 
was also Composer of the King’s Music, with 
an additional salary of £40. Ferrabosco pub- 
lished two volumes of music in 1609. The 
first, a book of ‘Ayres* dedicated to Prince 
Henry, contains 28 songs with accompaniment 
for lute and bass viol, of which a large 
proportion are from Jonson *s Masques. The 
other is a book of ‘ Lessons for 1, 2, and 3 
Viols,’ dedicated to the Earl of Southampton. 

1 Audit Ojgiet, Daclared AceoutUt. 


They consist of short pieces, dances, etc., fot 
the lyra viol, and are printed in lute tablature. 
Each of these volumes contains (amongst 
others) commendatory verses by Ben Jonson ; 
the first has also some verses by Campian, 
addressing Ferrabosco as 

‘ Mustek’s maister and the offspring 
Of rich Mu»ick’s Father 
Old Alfonso’s Imago living.’ 

He also contributed three compositions to 
lucighton’s ‘ Teares or Lamentacions ’ in 1614, 
Compositions in MS. (chiefly Fancies for the 
viols) aie in the libraries of the R.C.M. ; the 
Music School and Ch. Ch., Oxford ; and the 
British Museum. 

(4) Alfonso (d. before 1660), son of Alfonso 
(3), succeeded on his father’s death to the pen- 
sion of £50 which he had enjoyed as former 
music-master to the Prince of Wales ; and also 
to his place as Musician for the Viols and Wind 
Instruments. The latter double appointment 
entitled the holder to two liveries of £16 : 2 : 6 
each, which wore secured to Ferrabosco by a 
deed dated Fob. 7, 1627/28. His name occurs 
as one of the musicians in 1635, and again in 
1641. Ho must have died before the re-estab- 
lishment of the King’s Musicians in 1660, when 
Child succeeded to ‘ Fcrabosco’s place — Al- 
phonsus composer of Wind M.,’ and Hingeston 
* for a viol place of Alphonso Ferahosco.’ 

(5) Henry {d. circa 1658), son of Alfonso (3), 
and brother of Alfonso (4), succeeded his father 
as Composer of the King’s Music, and as one 
of the King’s Musicians, receiving a salary of 
£40 for each place. 

On Feb. 7, 1627/28, he secured his double 
livery as Musician for the Voices and for the 
Wind Instruments. His name appears as one 
of the Musicians at difTorent datt's up to 1645, 
when he signed receipts on behalf of the 
Musicians, the court being then at Oxford. 

His daughter Elizabeth (baptized at Green- 
wich, Dec. 3, 1640) may possibly have been the 
Mrs. Ferrabosco whom Pepys thought of en- 
gaging as gentlewoman for his wife, who * sings 
most admirably ’ {Diary, Sept. 4, 1664). She 
was afterwards in the suite of the Duchess of 
Newcastle {Dinrv, May 30, 1667). Henry Forra- 
bosco may be identified with the Captain Henry 
Ferribosco who took part in the expedition to 
Jamaica where he was killed. The committee 
appointed to report on the arrears of pay, etc., 
due to relatives of those who fought there re- 
commend (June 10, 1668) that a sum of £240 
should be paid ‘ for five small children of Capt. 
Henry Ferribosco, lately slayne by the Enemy 
in Jamaica, his wife being also dead since his de- 
parture from England.’ His place as Musician 
was filled by Thomas Bates at the Restoration. 

(6) John (6. 1626 ; d, Oct. 1682), probably 
the son of Alfonso (3), was baptized at Gieen- 
wich. Got. 9, 1626. There is a warrant dated 
Jan. 17, 1631, for delivery of Chamlett and 
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other necessaries yearly to Jolm Ferrabosco, 
one of His Majesty’s Musicians for the wind 
instrumentSp in the room of Henry Ferrabosco, 
during His Majesty’s pleasure. As Henry was 
still holding his place as Musician for the Wind 
Instruments in 1634, this must have been a 
temporary arrangement, made solely with a 
view to providing for the child of a favourite 
musician ; it is possible, however, that there 
were two musicians of this name. John Ferra- 
bosco was appointed organist of Ely Cathedral 
in 1662 ; many anthems and services by him 
still exist there in MS. In 1671 he took the 
degree of Mus.B. at Cambridge ‘ per literas 
regias ’ (Dickson’s Catalogue of Mtiaic at Ely), 
The registers of Holy Trinity Church, Ely, 
show that ho married Anne Burton on June 28, 
1679 ; their child John was baptized in the 
following August, and was buried May 8, 1682. 

0. E. P. A. 

Bibi.. — S ec*. R.MJ.. 181*7 ; Journal <if Int. Mus. Ge«. vUl. n. 271 ; 
lil. p. 70, wh»'rc a ‘ Fancy ' ia printed ; Iv. pp. 42, 111), 121, 
IS'J, 2<i(*, 2<l:i. un the Ferrab(»MO<i fiuuily. 

FEKHAHE8K DEL BENE, the sobriquet of 
Francesca GabrieJli, an Italian singer, native of 
Ferrara. When Burney was in Venice, in Aug. 
1770, he heard at the Osp(‘daletto an orphan girl 
la Ferrarese with an ‘ extraordinary compass ' 
and a ‘ fair natural voice.’ She sang in London 
from 1784-87 in Cherubini’s ‘ (Jiulio Sabiiio ’ 
and other parts, but without much success. In 
1789 she was prima donna in Vienna. Mozart 
wrote for her the Rondo ‘ A1 cU'sio,’ introduced 
into the part of the Countess in ‘ Figaro ’ on its 
revival Aug. 1789, and she played Fiordiligi in 
‘ (’osi fan tutte ' at its production, Jan. 26, j 
1 790. Mozart did not think much of her, for in | 
speaking of Allegrandi he says, ‘ she is much j 
better than the Ferrarese, though that is not 
saying a great deal.’ She probably owed her i 
good fortune to her pretty eyes and mouth, and i 
to her intrigue with da Ponte, with whom she ' 
lived as his mistress for thrt‘C years. In the end ' 
she quarrelled with the other singers, and was | 
sent from Vienna by the Em}K*ror. o. j 

FERRARI, Benedetto, called ‘dallaTiorba’ j 
(6. Reggio, c. 1597 d. Oct. 22, 1681), an Italian j 


by Monte verde, and ‘ Armida,’ of which he 
wrote both words and music. Its success in- 
duced Ferrari to devote himself more to com- 
position than before. He remained in Venice 
till 1645, when lie was in the court band at 
Modena : in 1651 he was invited to Vienna by 
the Emperor Ferdinand, and remained in his 
service till 1653. A ballet by him was per- 
formed at the Diet of Raiisbon in 1653. In the 
same year he was appointed maestro di cappella 
to Duke Alfonso of Modena, on whose death in 
3662 he was dismissed, but he w^as reappointed 
un 1674, and died in possession of the post. His 
librettos were collectc;d and printed at Milan 
and Piacenza, and passed through several 
editions ; none of these collections, however, 
are complete. The library at Modena contains 
several of his MS*S., including the ballet ‘ Dafne 
in allorc) ’ (Vienna, 1051). This is not men- 
tioned in Q.-L. as still extant, but an oratorio 
‘ tSansone ’ is rioted as at Modena. We have 
not sufficient materials to form any opinion on 
the style of his music. He published at Venice 
in 1 633, 1637 and 1641, three books of ‘ Musiche 
varie a voce sola,’ in which, according to 
Burney, the term ‘ Cantata ’ occurs for the first 
times although the invention of this kind of 
pi<*ce was claimed by Barbara Strozzi twenty 
years later. f. o., with addns. 

FERRARI, Carlo (Le BoiTErx) {b. Piacenza, 
c. 1730 ; d. Parrna, c. 1789), a famous violon- 
cellist who played at the C’oncert Spirituel, 
Paris, 1758, and entered the service of the Duke 
of I’anna in 1765. Ho composed sonatas for 
violoncello, quartets, etc. (See Q.-L. ; also E. 
V. d. Rtraeten, History of the Yiidoncello,) 

E. V. d, s. 

FERRARI, Domenico (6. Piacenza, begin- 
ning of 18th cent.; d. Paris, 1780), an eminent 
Italian violin -player. 

He was a pupil of Tartini, and lived for a 
number of years at Cremona. About the year 
1749 lie began to travel, and met with great 
success at Vienna, wfficro he was considered the 
greatest living violin -player. In 1753 he be- 
came a member of the band of tlu' Duke of 


musician, and composer of words and music for | Wurtemberg at Stuttgart, of which Nardini w^as 
the species of Italian dramas calk'd ‘ drammo j at that time the leader. If Ferrari was a pupil 
ptir musica.’ According to a portrait prefixed ! of Tartini, he certainly, according to contem- 
to his ‘ Andromeda ’ (printed 1637) he w'as porary critics, did not retain the style of that 
forty years old at that time. great master in after life. He had an astonish- 

From a letter, now' in the archives of Modena, ing ability in the execution of octavo-runs and 
written by him to the Duke of Modena in 1623, harmonics, and appears altogether to have been 
we learn that his reputation as a musician, and i more a player than a musician. Ho twice 
especiaUy as a player on the theorbo, was by visited Paris, at first in 1754, and playc<^ there 
that tiirie considerable. It was largely owing with great success. He died there, it was said, 
to him that the ‘ dramraa musicale ’ took such by the hand of a murderer. Ferrari published 
deep root in Italy and Germany, and herein lies sets of six violin-sonatas (Paris and London), 
his chief interest for us. His opera ‘ Andro- and some for tw'o violins and bass which, 
meda,’ set to music by Manelli and brought out however, are now forgotten. p. d. 

at the Toatro San Cassiano at Venice in 1637, FERRARI, Giacomo Gotifredo (6. Rove- 
was the first opera poi-formed before a mixed redo, 1759; d. London, Dei'.. 1842), a cultivated 
audience. In 1639 followed his ‘ Adone,* set and versatile musician, son of a merchant. 
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He learned the pianoforte at Verona, and the 
flute, violin, oboe and double-bass at Roveredo, 
and studied theory under Pater Marianus 
Stecher at the convent of Mariaberg near Chur. 
After his father’s death he accompanied Prince 
Lichtenstein to Rome and Naples, and studied 
for two years and a half under Latilla on 
Paisiollo’s recommendation. Hero also he made 
the acquaintance of M. Campan, Marie An- 
toinette’s master of the household, and went 
with him to Paris, where he was appointed 
accompanist to the new Theatre Feydeau. In 
1793 the company was dispersed; and Ferrari 
shortty afterwards left France. Having trav- 
elled for some time he finally settled in London, 
where he composed a very large number of 
works, including 4 operas and 2 ballets. In 
1804 he married Miss Henr>% a well-known 
pianist. From 1809-12 he suffered from loss of 
sight. In 1814 he went to Italy with Broad- 
wood the pianoforte-maker, and visited Naples, 
Venice, etc., returning in 1816. He was an 
active teacher of singing, and published a 
Treatise on Singing in 2 vols., of which a French 
translation appeared in 1827. His Studio di 
musica prattica e teorica (London) is a useful 
treatise. Two of his French songs, * Qu’il 
faudrait de philosophie ’ and ‘ Quand I’amour 
nacquit a Cyth^re,* were extremely popular in 
their day. His acq uaintance with almost every 
contemporary musician of importance gives a 
historical value to his book Aneddotti , . . 
occorsi nelta vita di 0. O. Ferrari^ 2 vols., 
London, 1830. Besides the operas, ballets and 
songs already named, Ferrari composed an 
extraordinary quantity of music for the voice, 
pianoforte, flute and harp. (See Q.-L,) 

P. G. 

FERRARI, Gustave (6. Geneva, 1872), 
composer, pianist and writer, was educated at 
Geneva and Paris and settled in London 1901. 
He is best known as the skilful accompanist of 
Mme. Yvette Guilbert and editor of her collec- 
tion of old French chansons. He contributed 
largely to the second edition of this Dictionary 
(1904, etc.), wrote incidental music for H. B. 
Irving’s production of Hamlet {1005), and other 
works among which his songs have made the 
most mark. o. 

FERREIRA (Ferre yra), Manuel (18th 
cent.), Spanish composer of theatrical music. 
He belonged to a company in Madrid directed 
by JoBi Parra, to which he acted as composer 
and conductor, and was one of the first to 
realise the possibilities of the Tonadilla, 
which became popular in Spain in the latter 
half at the 18th century. His works in that 
form are preserved in large numbers in the 
Bibl. del Ayuntamiento, Madrid. The National 
Library contains the MS, score of a serious 
opera entitled ‘ El mayor triunfo de la mayor 
guerra* (M. 1336). Of greater interest is 
his incidental music for 18th-century revivals 


of the great plays of the Spanish theatre, 
by Calder6n, Moreto and others (Bib), dpi 
Ayunt., Madrid). His music for the Don Juan 
play of Antonio de Zamora (d, 1740) is notable 
for the use made of wind instruments to herald 
the approach of the statue — a procedure which 
recalls Purcell’s ‘ Libertine ’ and Mozart’s 
‘ Don Giovanni.* j. b. t. 

FERRE L, Jean FRANgois (middle of 17th 
cent.), a musician in Paris who wrote a small 
pamphlet, A savoir que les maistres de dance, 
qui sont de vrays maistrea larrons d Vendroit dea 
violons de France, n‘ont paa royale commission 
dHneorporrer es leur compagnie les organiatea et 
auatrea musiciena, comma av-asy de leur faire 
paver redevame, dimonstre par J. F, Ferret, pra- 
iicien de musique d Paris, natif de V A njou (Paris, 
1 659). This was the signal for a contest lasting 
for 100 years, between the French musicians 
and the dancing-masters, w^hose chief, the ‘ roi 
des menetriors,* claimed jurisdiction over all 
musicians. After several law-suits, a decree 
of the Paris Parliament in 1750 settled the 
question in favour of the musicians. Some of 
the pamphlets had curious titles ; for example. 
La cloche feUe, o\i le bruit faict par un musicien 
qui ne vault itre maistre de dance parce qu^il ne 
sail sur quel pied ae tenir, and Diacours pour 
prouver que la danse dans aa plus noble jHirtie 
n*a pas besoin des instrumena de musique, et 
qu'elle eat en toute independante du violon. (See 
FHis,) M. c. c. 

FERRER, Mateo (b. Barcelona, Feb. 25, 
1788 ; d, there, Jan. 4, 1804), Spanish com- 
poser, choirmaster and organist of Barcelona 
CatluKlral. Nim prints a specimen of his 
work. J. B. T. 

FERRETTI, Giovanni (6. Venice, c. 1540), 
lived in Ancona from 1569, where he was 
maestro di cappella at the cathedral from 1576- 
1585 ; composed 5 books of ‘ Canzoni * in t 
parts (Venice, 1567-91), 2 books in 6 parts 
(Venice, 1573-86), and another of 5-part mad- 
rigals (Venice, 1588), all excellent examples of 
their kind. M. c. O. 

FERRI, Baldassare {b. Perugia, Dec. 9, 
1610 ; d. there. Sept. 8, 1680), owed to an 
accident in his boyhood the operation by which 
he became a sopranist. 

At the age of 11 he entered the service of 
the Bishop of Orvieto as a chorister, and re- 
mained there until 1625, when Prince Vladislas 
of Poland, then on a visit at Rome, carried him 
off to his father’s court. In 1666 he was trans- 
ferred to Ferdinand III., Emperor of Germany, 
whose successor, Leopold I., loaded him with 
riches and honours. This prince had a portrait 
of Ferri, crowned with laurels, hanging in 
his bed-chamber, and inscribed, * Baldassare 
Perugino, Re dei Musici.* At the age of 66 
he received permission to retire to his native 
country, with a passport, the terms of which 
indicated sufBciently the consideration in 
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which he was held. He reached Italy in 
1676. 

Ferri was made a knight of S. Mark of Venice 
in 1643^ and, therefore, probably revisited 
Italy at that time. He is said also to have 
visited London, and to have sung here the part 
of Zephyr ; but this is uncertain. The visit has 
been identified as occurring in 1669 when he 
sang at Whitehall on June 3. 

His voice, a beautiful soprano, had an inde< 
soribable limpidity, combined with the greatest 
agility and facility, a perfect intonation, a 
brilliant shake, and inexhaustible length of 
breath. Although he seems to have surpassed 
all the evirati in brilliance and endurance, he 
was quite as remarkable for pathos as for those 
qualities. (Bon tempi, Hiatoria muaica,) 

j. M. 

FERTfi, Papillon de la, see Papillon. 

FERVAAL, opera in 3 acts, words and music 
by Vincent d’Indy. Produced Theatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, Mar. 12, 1897; Opera- 
Comique, Paris, May 10, 1898 ; Op6ra, Paris, 
Jan. 8, 1913. 

FESCA, ( 1) Friedrich Ernst (6. Magdeburg, 
Feb. 16, 1789; d. Carlsruhe, May 24, 1826), 
composer. His father was an amateur, and his 
mother a singer, pupil of J. A. Hiller. 

Having completed his elementary studies, he 
went through a course of counterpoint with 
Pitterlin, conductor of the Magdeburg theatre. 
On Pitterlin’s death in 1804 he became a pupil 
of August Eberhardt Muller at lA?ipzig. Here 
he played a violin concerto of his own with 
brilliant success. In 1806 he accepted a place 
in the Duke of Oldenburg’s band, but in the 
following year became solo violinist under 
Reichardt at Cassel, where he passed six happy 
years and composed his first seven quartets and 
first two symphonies, interesting works, especi- 
ally when he himself played the first violin. In 
1814, after a visit to Vienna, he w’as appointed 
solo violin, and in the following year Konzert- 
moister to the Duke of Baden at Carlsruhe. 
During the next eleven years he wrote two 
operas, * Cantemir ’ and ‘ Leila,’ overtures, quar- 
tets, quintets, chorales, psalms and other sacred 
music. He died of consumption, after many 
years’ suffering, which, however, had not im- 
paired his powers, as his last works contain 
some of his best vTiting. His De Profundis, 
arranged in four parts by Strauss, was sung at 
h is funeral. Fesca’s rank as a composer has been 
much disputed. There is a want of depth in his 
ideas, but his melodies are taking and his com- 
binations effective. His quartets and quintets, 
without possessing the qualities of the great 
masters, have a grace and elegance peculiar 
to himself, and are eminently attractive. His 
symphonies are feebly instrumented, but his 
sacred works aie of real merit. In richness 
of modulation he approaches Spohr. A com- 
plete edition of his quartets and quintets (20 
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and 6 in number) has been published in Paris 
(Rimbault). His son, (2) Alexander Ernst 
(6. Carlsruhe, May 22, 1820; d. Brunswick, 
Feb. 22, 1849), was a pupil of Rungenhagen, 
Wilhelm Bach and Taubert, and composer of 
trios for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, and 
other chamber-music popular in their day. The 
best of his four operas was ‘ Der Troubadour * 
(Brunswick, 1864). M. c. o. 

FESTA, CosTANZO (6. end of 15th cent. ; 
d. Apr. 10, 1545), one of the earliest composers 
of the Roman school, was elected a member of 
the Pontifical Choir in 1517, and eventually 
became maestro at the Vatican. His nomina- 
tion was so far singular that he was at that 
time the only Italian in a similar position 
throughout the Peninsula. Burney, who had 
been at the trouble of scoring a great number 
of his madrigals, was astonished at the rhythm, 
grace and facility of them. He calls one of 
Festa’s motetti, ‘ Quam pulchra es, anima mea,’ 
a model of elegance, simplicity and pure har- 
mony, and says that ‘ the subjects of imitation 
in it are as modem, and that the parts sing as 
well, as if it were a production of the 18th 
century.’ Festa, according to Baini, fell in his 
motets into a fashion too prevalent in his day, 
of sotting distinct words to each voice. ^ 

Fosta’s position in the historical develop- 
ment of the Italian school of madrigalists is 
discussed under Madrigal (j.v.). His first 
book of madrigals for three voices was published 
in 1537, and various editions appeared down to 
1568. Two masses are in the Sistine Chapel, a 
four-part Magnificat was published in 1654, and 
a book of Litanies for double choir in 1583. 
The archives of the Pontifical Chapel are rich 
in his MSS., and a celebrated Te Deum of his 
(published 1596) is still sung by the Pontifical 
C’hoir at the election of a new pope. Bumey, 
in his History (iii. 245, 6), prints a motet and 
a madrigal of Festa ; and a Te Deum and 
motet are given in Bock’s collection (vi. 31, 40). 
His madrigal ‘ Down in a flow’rj'^ vale ’ 
(* Quando ritrovo la mia pastorella *) long 
enjoyed the distinction of being the most 
popular piece of this description in England. 

E. H. p. ; rev. with addns. 

FESTING, (1) Michael Christian {d. July 
24, 1752), an eminent performer on, and com- 
poser for the violin, was the son of a flautist of 
the same names, who was a member of the 
orchestra of the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market about 1727. Festing was at first a pupil 
of Richard Jones, leader of the band at Drury 
Lane, but subsequently studied under Gemini- 
aiii. He first appeared in public about 1724. 
Ho became a member of the king’s private band 
in 1736 and first violin at an amateur associa- 
tion which met at the Crown and Anchor Tavern 
in the Strand, under the name of the Philhar- 
monic Society. In 1737 he was appointed 

1 X(/!» •/ PaImMim, Tol. 1. pp. 90-lOS. 
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director of the Italian Opera. On the opening 
of Ranclagh Gardens in 1742 he was appointed 
director of the music as well as leader of the 
band. 

Festing was one of the originators of the 
Society of Musicians (see Royal Society of 
Musicians), and for many years performed 
gratuitously the duties of secretary to this in- 
stitution. In Sept. 1752 (after his death), his 
goods, books and instruments were sold at his 
house in Warwick Street, Golden Square. He 
left an only son, the Rev. Michael Festing, 
rector of Wyke Regis, Dorset, who married the 
only child of his father’s friend. Dr. Greene. 
From this union sprang many descendants to 
perpetuate the name. 

Festing’s compositions consist of several sets 
of solos for the violin ; sonatas, concertos and 
symphonies for stringed and other instruments; 
part of the third chapter of Habakkuk, para- 
phrased ; Addison’s Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day ; 
Milton’s Song on May morning ; an Ode on the 
return of the Duke of Cumberland from Scot- 
land in 1745 ; an Ode ‘ For thee how I do 
mourn * ; and many cantatas and songs for 
Ranelagh. Sir John Hawkins says that ‘ as a 
performer on the violin Festing was inferior to 
many of his time, but as a composer, particu- 
larly of solos for that instrument, the nature 
and genius whereof he perfectly understood, he 
had but few equals.’ Festing had a brother, 
(2) John (d, 1772), an oboist and teacher of the 
flute, whose success in his profession was such 
that he died worth £8000, acquired chiefly by 
teaching. w. h. h. 

FESTIVALS, see Competition Festivals ; 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music; Niederrheinische Musikfeste ; Sons 
OP the Clergy ; Three Choirs, and names 
of several towns, 

FfiTE GALANTE, opera in one act, words 
by Edward Shanks after a story of Maurice 
Baring, music by Ethel Smyth ; produced Re- 
pertory Theatre, Birmingham, June 4, 1923. 

FLTIS, (1) Francois Joseph (6. Mons, Mar. 
25, 1784 ; d. Brussels, Mar. 26, 1871), the most 
learned, laborious and prolific musical littera- 
teur of his time. He was the son of an organist 
at Mons, and early learned to play the violin, 
piano and organ, completing his studies at the 
Paris Conservatoire, which he entered in Oct. 
1800. He was a pupil of Rey for harmony, 
who taught it according to the principles of 
Rameau. Boieldieu and Pradher were his 
masters for the piano, but he only succeeded in 
gaining the harmony prize in 1803, and the 
second ‘ second prix ’ for composition in 1807, 
scarcely as much as might have been expected 
from one who delighted to style himself the 
pupil of Beethoven. He married in 1806 
Adelaide Catherine Robert (6. Paris, Sept. 23, 
1792; d. Beaufort, June 3, 1866), who trans- 
lated into French William C. Stafford’s History 


of Music (Paris, 1832), and in 1811 pecuniary 
difficulties, caused by the loss of his wife’s for- 
tune, compelled him to retire to the Ardennes, 
where he remained till his appointment as 
organist of St. Pierre, Douai, and professor of 
music there in Dec. 1813. In 1818 he re- 
turned to Paris, and in 1821 he succeeded 
Elor as professor of counterpoint and fugue 
at the Paris Conservatoire, becoming librarian 
of that institution in 1827. For an account 
of the historical concerts he inaugurated see 
Paris. In 1828 he was for three months in 
England. (See the Harmonicon for July 1829.) 
He came to England in 1829 for the purpose of 
giving a course of lectures on musical history. 
The season was too far advanced to allow of his 
doing so, and the plan was abandoned, a single 
lecture being given at Sir George Warrender’s 
on May 29, when illustrations were given by 
Camporeso, Malibran, Mme. Stockhausen, 
Donzelli, Begrez, Labarre, De Beriot, etc. In 
Mar. 1833 he was appointed director of the 
Brussels Conservatoire and maitre de chapelle 
to the King of the Belgians, two important 
posts, which, besides ensuring him many grati- 
fying distinctions, obliged him to take part ir 
the labours of the Belgian Academic Royale, 
for which he wrote several interesting memoirs. 

F^.tis must be considered separately in his 
various capacities of composer, author of theo- 
retical works, historian and critic. As a com- 
poser he wrote much pianoforte music for two 
and four hands, chamber-musie, duos, a quartet, 
quintets, and a sextet for piano (four hands) 
with string quartet, overtures and symphonies 
for orchestra, operas and sacred music. His 
operas, ‘ L’Araant ct le mari ’ (1820), ‘Marie 
Stuart en Ecosse * (1823), ‘ La Vieille* (1826) 
and ‘ I.ie Mannequin de Borgame ’ (1832), were 
produced at the Opera-Comique with some 
success, though they now seem feeble and anti- 
quated. Among his sacred compositions we will 
only speenfy his ‘ Messes faciles pour I’orgue,’ 
and his * Messe de Requiem ’ composed for the 
funeral of the Queen of the Belgians (1850). 
The greater part of his church music is unpub- 
lished. 

Fetis’s fame, however, rests not upon his 
compositions, but upon his writings on the 
theory, history and literature of music. His 
MHhode elementaire . . , d'fiarmonie et d^accom^ 
pagnement (1824, 1836, 1841), which has been 
translated into English (Cocks & Co.) and 
Italian ; his Solfege^ progressifs (1827) ; Manuel 
des principes de musique (1837) ; Traiie elimen^ 
taire de musique (Brussels, 1831-32) ; Traiti du 
chant en choeur (1837) — translated by Helmore 
(Novello) ; Manuel des jeunes tompositeurs 
(1837) ; Mithode des mithodes de piano (1837) ; 
MHhode des mHhodes du chant (1840) ; and 
MHhode elementaire de Plain Chant (1843) have 
been of groat service to teachers, though some 
of them bear traces of having been written in 
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Siaste for the publishers. Far above these must 
be ranked his Traite de Vaccomjpagnement de la 
partition ( 1 829) ; his Traite complet de la theorie 
et de la pratique de Z’Aarmome (1844)» which has 
passed through many editions and been trans- 
lated into several languages ; and his Traite du 
contrepoint et de la fugue ( 1 824), a really classical 
work. These two last Fctis considered his best 
original productions, and looked to them for his 
permanent reputation. They were the more 
important in his eyes because he believed in the 
infallibility of his doctrines. Outside his own 
peculiar system of harmonic generation ^the 
‘ omnitonic * system, whose main principle is 
that harmonic combinations exist by which any 
given sound may bo resolved into any key and 
any mode — he saw nothing but error and 
confusion. 

As an historian he was equally system- 
atic and equally impatient of contradiction. 
Nevertheless, in his Biographic universelle dea 
nmaiciena (see Dictionakiks of Music), and in 
hieHistoire geniralede la mw,9t^Me(seeHiSTOuiES 
OF Music), errors of detail and mistakes in 
chronology abound, while many of the opinions 
he advances are open to question. Easy as it 
may be, however, to find fault with these two 
standard works, it is impossible to do without 
them. The first edition of the Biographie (Paris, 
1835-44) is especially defective, but it contains 
a remarkable introduction founded on the 
writings of Forkel, Gerber, Kieaewetter, Haw- 
kins and others. F^tis intended to use this 
introduction as material for a Philoaophie de la 
mmique, but had not time to accomplish it. 
The second edition of the Biographic (Paris, 
1860-65), though more complete and more 
satisfactory than its predecessor, should still be 
consulted with discretion ; its dates are still 
often wrong, and there are mistakes, especially 
ill the articles on English musicians, which are 
almost ludicrous, and might have been avoided. 
The two supplementary volumes edited by 
Arthur Pougin in 1878 and 1880 added much 
to the value of the book. Fetis unfortunately 
allows his judgment to be biassed by passion or 
interest. It is a pity that' in his Uisioire gen-e- 
rale de la muaique (Didot, 5 vols. 1869-76) ho is 
not more just to some of his predecessors, such 
as Villoteau and Adrien de la Fagc, w'hom he 
quotes freely but never without some depreci- 
atory remark, thus forgetting the poet’s words : 

* Ah ! dolt-on h6riter de ceiix qu’on assassine ? ' 

In spite of this defect, and of a strong tend- 
ency to dogmatism, the Histoire generale de la 
uiuaique, although a fragment — for it ceases at 
the 15th century — exhibits Fetis at his best. 
Another useful work is La Muaique wise d la 
portee de tout le monde (Paris, 1830, 1834, 1847), 
which has been translated into Gorman, Eng- 
li di, Spanish and Russian. The same elevation 
and clearness appear in his innumerable articles 


and reviews, which were all incorpovated in 
the Biographie^ the Curioaiiea hiatoriques de la 
muaique (Paris, 1830), the Eaquiase de V histoire 
de Vharmonie (Paris, 1840, now very scarce) 
and other works already named. The Revue 
musicale, which he started in 1827 and con- 
tinued till 1833, was the foundation of the musi- 
cal press of France. Among his other works 
may be mentioned biographies of Paganini 
(1851) and Stradivari (1856), Mhnoires sur 
Vharmonie simultanee chez lea Oreca et lea 
Romaina (1858) ; catalogues of the musical ex- 
hibits in the Paris Exhibitions of 1855 and 1867. 
This short resume of Fetis’s labours will suffice 
to show the immense services he rendered to 
musical instruction and literature. Had he 
been a little less one-sided and a little more dis- 
interested and fair, he would have been a model 
critic and litterateur. After his death his 
library was bought by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, and is now in the Brussels Bibliotheque 
Roy ale. 

His eldest son, (2) I^doitard Louis Francois 
(6. Bouvignes, near Dinant, May 16, 1812 : 
d. Brussels, Jan. 31, 1909), at an early age assistec. 
his father, and edited the Revue musicale from 
1833-35. In 1836 he entered the Royal Library 
of Belgium, becoming ‘ conservateur ’ of the 
Department of Prints. He was art critic of the 
Independance Beige, edited the 6th vol. of Uis- 
ioire generale de la wusiqne and published 
Legende de Saint Hubert (Brussels, 1847), Lea 
Musiciens beiges (Brussels, 1849), a useful w'ork. 
Lea Artistes beiges d VHranger (1857-05) and a 
Catalogue raisonne ( 1877) of his father’s valuable 
library purchased by the Government. He 
was also professor of aesthetics to the Brussels 
Academic des Bcaux-Arts, and was a member of 
the Academic Royale in Brussels. A younger 
son of the historian, (3) Adolphe Louis 
EuokNE (6. Paris, Aug. 20, 1820; d. there. 
Mar. 20, 1873), was a pupil of Brussels Conser- 
vatoire and that of Paris, where his professors 
were H. Herz and Halevy. He was a clever 
and successful pianist and teacher, and com- 
posed a good deal of music of little value — 
comic operas, operettas, etc., of which one, 
‘ Le Major Schlagmann,’ was performed ir 
1859 ; also pianoforte pieces, etc. 

(4) His brother, Adolphe (d. Liege, Aug. 22, 
1871), an official of the Bclgrave state, did not 
take up any musical work, though he had 
studied music and even composed. 

Bibl. — F lfcTiB, Siosiraphfe unhvrtelh Am tnuneietu and S\ipple> 
ment; TjOItis Alvin, VoUm tur F. J. Fills (Brussols, 1874): 
Z»U$ehrlft filr Jittslkwltsensehafl, 1919 (Riemann number). 

Q. c. ; addns. M. L. F. 

FEUILLET, Raoul Auger, a aancing- 
master of Paris, was the author of an ingenious 
system by which dance steps could be noted 
down in diagrams showing the position and 
movement of the feet corresponding to each 
bar of the music. Something of the sort had 
been previously attempted by Charles Louin 
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Beauchamp (1636-1705), but Feuillet carries 
out the idea with a degree of elaboration which 
tends to defeat itself owing to the bewildering 
complexity of the diagrams which result. His 
book was first published in 1701, and is entitled 
Choregraphie, ou Vart de decrire la dance par 
mracUres, figures et signea demonatratifa. It was 
translated into English by John Weaver in 
1706 with the title Orcheaography or the Art of 
dancing by character a and demonatrationa (pub- 
lished by J. Walsh). Signor Gallini, who wrote 
on the Art of Dancing in 1772, speaks of chore- 
graphic as * an inextricable puzzle or maze of 
lines and characters, hardly possible for the 
imagination to seize or for the memory to 
retain,’ and concludes that diagrams such as 
those of Feuillet can only be intelligible to 
dancing-masters, who are just the persons who 
have no need of them. 

FouiUet published several collections of 
dances in this curious notation, and notably a 
* Recueil de contrcdances mises en chore- 
graphie ’ (1706), which is of the highest value 
as establishing the English origin of the French 
contredanse. Such well-known English tunes 
as * Green Sleeves ’ and ‘ Christchurch Bells ’ 
appear here as ‘ Les Manches Vertes ’ and ‘ Le 
Carillon d’Oxfort ’ (see Mua, T., Feb. 1901). 

j. F. B. s. 

FEVIN, (1) Antoine de, was a distinguished 
composer of the early years of the 16th century, 
one of the younger contemporaries of Josquin 
des Pr68. From the designation Aurelianensis 
found appended to his name, it is inferred that 
he was a native of Orleans. Eslava, however, 
and other authorities have claimed him as 
a Spaniard, though apparently on no other 
ground than that some of his worlcs are found 
in a valuable MS. belonging to the Cathedral 
of Toledo. But the full contents of the MS. in 
question have now been made known by F. 
Rubio Piqueras in his book ‘ Musica y musicos 
toledanos ' (Toledo, 1923), and it appears that 
only three works of Fevin are contained in it in 
conjunction with others by French and Flemish 
masters as Josquin, Mouton, Riohafort, so that 
there is nothing in this to show that Fevin was 
Spanish by birth or had ever visited Spain. 
Moreover, Piqueras gives full lists of all the 
musicians associated with Toledo from the 
earliest times, and the name of Fevin does not 
appear among them. Another MS. emanating 
from Spain is referred to by Van der Straeten,^ 
but as httle from this as from the other can any 
conclusion be drawrn as to Fevin’ s birth or pres- 
ence in Spain. From Glarean’s mention of him 
as * egregius juvenis ’ it is inferred that he died 
comparatively young, and as Ambros was able 
to fix approximately the date of his death as 
1514 or 1615, by reference to some MSS. of Ms 
masses in the Vienna library* written in 1516, 
wMch bear the inscription ‘ Antonius de Fevin 


poiae memoriae,’ his birth has been conjectured 
to have been not much earlier than 1490. In 
his compositions Glarean describes him as 

* felix Jodoci aemulator,’ the happy or success- 
ful emulator or imitator of Josquin. He did 
not, however, attempt to emulate Josquin in 
the solution of difficult problems in proportion 
or canonic device, but rather sought to imitate 
him and may even be thought sometimes to 
surpass him in the feeling for beautiful flowing 
melody and simple expressive harmony. Those 
of Ms works known to us in modern reprints 
have a peculiar charm resulting from the very 
simplicity of the means employed. We may 
specially refer to the beautiful motet * Descende 
in hortum mourn ’ given in Kade’s Supplement 
to Ambros, also to the two short extracts from 
the Mass ‘ Sancta Trinitas ’ given by Burney. 
But as Ambros says, all his works have the 
stamp of genius and the full ripeness of master- 
ship.* Glarean was evidently a great admirer 
of Fevin, and says that he knows nothing more 
graceful than the Mass Ave Maria from which 
he quotes a short extract. The list of Fevin’s 
works is as follows : 

(1) In the Motetto d« la Corona of 1514, 6 moieii a 4. 

Vi) In 1515 retruRci publiahed S Masnes a 4 : ' Sancta Trinitas/ 

* Men^e tota,' Ave Maria. 

(3) In 1510 Andreas de Antlquia included in his * Liber quindeoim 
mliMarun ' the Ave Marla and * Mente iota,* also a De PeriaaO. 
(Prom this edition U. Expert has reprinted the Mass * Mente tota * 
in his series * Les Mattres MusiclenH de la Kenalssanoe fran(;alse.') 

(4) In 1534 Attainguant In a miscellaneous collection of liamenta* 
ttons included 3 by Fevin, which were also published again by 
Montanua m 1549. 

(5) 3 Magnificats appeared in collections 1634 and 1644. 

(6) in 1640 Kriesstein published the nmtet * Descende in hortum 
meum ’ and ' Quae est ista,’ Uils latter described as a Puga 4 vocura. 

(7) Eslava’s Lira-Bacro>Illspana includes from the Toledo MS. 
the motet ' Ascendens Ubristua in altum/ e 6, and some extraote 
from masses. 

(0) A few other works, chiefly Bicinia, are noted in Q.-Z. 

(9) In MSS. at Vienna there are a Mass * O quam gloriflca luoe ' 
and a Requiem, besides some of the others already mentioned. 

(10) A MS. in Munich confAins the Mass * Salve sancta parens.' 

(11) In the archives of the Blstine Cbapel there are 4 masses, 
including two not elsewhere found, one entitled ' Dltes-moi toutes 
VOS pensfies.' and another Mlssa Farva, both a 4, also a setting of 
the hymn ‘ Lauda Sion ’ and a motet. 

All this seems to show that not only in his brief 
lifetime, but for a considerable time after Ms 
early death, he had secured a groat reputation, 
and was reckoned as one of the best masters 
of the time. j. b. m. 

(2) Robebt de (6. Cambrai), a French 
musician of the end of the 15th century, was 
maestro di cappella to the Duke of Savoy at 
the beginning of the 16th century. A Mass, 
on the chanson ‘ Le vilayn jaloys ’ (Le vilain 
jalou), was printed among those of Antoine de 
Fevin, by Petrucoi in 1516 ; this and other 
masses are in the Sistine Chapel in MS. and a 
Mass on * La sol fa mi ’ in the Munich library. 
It is uncertain whether he was a relation of 
Antoine de Fevin. {Q.-L, and Riemann,) 

Compositions by both the Fevins are m a 
MS. in the Popysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. 

BzM..— M iohki. Bksitkt, article in OmnU Bneye1op4dt$, 

FlSVRIER, Henri (6. Paris, 1876), composer, 
pupil at the Conservatoire under Massenet and 

* See aleo some exoeUent mnarke on Fevin In Oxf. Mm 
T(^U. 9.900. 
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Faur6. He has devoted himself to theatrical 
music with great effect. 


WOBKS 

operas • comlquea : * Le Bol aveugle ’ (1906) ; * Agnds dasne 

galante ' (1012) : * Carmonlne ' (1918). 

Operas : * Momia Vanna ‘ (1919) ; * Ohismonda * (1918), 

F. 


FFRANGCON-DAVTES, (1) Bavid Thomas 
(6. Bethesda, Carnarvon, Bee. 11, 1866 ; 
d. Hamp8tea(i, Apr. 5,^ 1918), a distinguished 
baritone singer. 

He was educated at Friar’s School, Bangor, 
and at Jesus College, Oxford. He took holy 
orders, which ho subsequently relinquished. 
He had sung tenor as an amateur for years, but 
the true character of his voice was discovered 
by Edwin Holland during his undergraduate 
days. Ho received vocal instruction at the 
Guildhall School of Music from Richard Latter, 
and later from Shakespeare and Randegger. 
His compass extended to over two octaves, from 
E to h' flat, of pure baritone quality. On Jan. 
6, 1890, he made his first appearance in pubbe 
at a ‘ Be Jong ’ concert, Manchester. On Apr. 
26 he made his deibut on the stage as the Herald 
in ‘ Lohengrin ’ at Brury Lane with the Carl 
Rosa Company. On Jan. 31, 1891, he was the 
original Cedric on the production of Sullivan’s 
* Ivanhoo ’ at the English Opera House. Ffrang- 
3 on-Baviea confined himself almost entirely 
to concerts. Between 1896 and 1898 he sang 
at all the principal concerts and festivals in 
America and Canada. From 1898-1901 he 
resided at Berlin, and sang with great success in 
the various (sities of (termany and Switzerland. 
On Mar. 10, 1900, on a visit to England, he sang 
at the Symphony Concerts, Queen’s Hall. In 
1901 he returned permanently, and made a very 
great success in the part of Elijah at the Queen’s 
Hall ; and his rendering of that music may be 
said to have been the turning-point in his 
career. He sang at all the principal concerts 
and festivals, notably in the new works of Elgar 
and other British composers. He also earned 
celebrity for his fine lieder singing. 

At the end of 1 903 he was appointed a teacher 
of singing at the R.A.M. In 1906 he published 
Singing of the Future^ a work on vocal training. 
In 1907 he suffered from a nervous breakdown, 
which prevented his resuming public singing. 
‘ He will be long remembered as one of Wales’s 
finest and most artistic singers ’ (Mu8. T.), His 
daughter, (2) Gwenn, a soprano, is now well 
known by her fine performance of Etain in 
Houghton’s ‘ Immortal Hour ’ at the Regent 
Theatre (1922-23), and as an actress by her 
performance as ‘ Juliet * (1924). a. c. 

FI ALA, Joseph (6. Lobkowitz, Bohemia, 
1751 ; d. Bonaueschingen, 1816), eminent 
oboist. He taught himself the oboe, for which 
he had a perfect passion, but being a serf was 
compelled to menial labour in the Schloss. He 
ran away, and was recaptured, upon which his 


1 Dates from Mut, lAU, UA 
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mistress, the Countess Lobkowitz, ordered his 
front teeth to be pulled out that he might be 
incapable of playing : but some of the nobility 
of Prague interceded for him with the Emperor, 
who commanded him to be set free. He first 
entered Prince Wallerstein’s band, and in 1777 
that of the Elector at Munich. He was after- 
wards in that of the Archbishop of Salzburg, 
where he made the intimate acquaintance of the 
Mozarts. In 1785 ho was suddenly discharged 
by the Archbishop, with a loss of 200 florins, on 
which Mozart not only urged him to come to 
Vienna, but offered him a good engagement. 
After a residence of some years in Russia he 
became in 1 792 Kapellmeister to Prince Fursten- 
berg at Bonaueschingen. He published two 
symphonies (MS. in the Royal Library at Ber- 
Ihi) two’ sets of quartets (Frankfort and Vienna, 
about 1780-86), ‘ Six duos pour violon et violon- 
cello ’ (Augsburg, 1799), and two sets of trios 
for flute, oboe and bassoon (Ratisbon, 1806), 
besides MS. concertos for flute, oboe, bassoon 
and violoncello. Ho played several other in- 
struments well, especially the violoncello and 
double bass. M. o. o, 

FIBICH, ZdSnek (6. SeboHcc, near Oaslav, 
1850; d. Prague, Oct. 10, 1900), was son of 
the head forester in his birthplace. Together 
with Smetana and Bvof/dc, he was one of the 
most prominent representatives of the renais- 
sance of Bohemian music in the 19th century. 

His op. 1, a song called ‘ I-e Printemps,’ dates 
from childhood, and at 14 he conducted in 
public a movement from a symphony of his 
own composition. After attending preparatory 
schools in Vienna and Prague, he entered the 
Leipzig Conservatoriiim in 1865, where his 
uncle, Raymond Breyschock, was professor of 
the violin. Fibich studied the piano with 
Moscheles, harmony with Carl Richter and 
counterpoint with Jadassohn. From Leipzig 
he went to Paris for a year, and afterwards to 
Mannheim, where ho worked under Lachner. 
His musical studies completed, he returned to 
Prague in 1870. He went next to Vilna, 
Poland, as a teacher, where ho remained until 
1874, when he w'as offered the post of second 
conductor at the National Theatre, and choir- 
master of the Russian Church in Prague. Soon 
after his thirtieth year he relinquished all his 
appointments in order to devote himself to 
composition. This was perhaps a mistake. 
The fact that he wrote some 700 works in the 
course of thirty-five years suggests that the 
compulsion to labour in other directi on:;» might 
have proved a salutary check on his flurmev. 

Fibich started his creative career under the 
influence of the already decadent school of 
German romanticism, but fortunately it was to 
Schumann, rather than to the languishing band 
of his imitators, that he was most attracted in 
youth. We see Schumann’s influence clearly 
in his early chamber music, his pianoforte 
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pieces and overtures ; while later, the working 
of Liszt’s spell is evident in the first symphonic 
poems. The best example of his chamber 
music dating from these years is the pianoforte 
quartet, in E minor, op. 11, a work in cyclical 
form, somewhat discursive, but possessing 
charm and colour. It was introduced to 
England at a Saturday Popular Concert by the 
Bohemian violinist, Mme. Norman Neruda, 
Charles Hall6, Strauss and Piatti. The 
quintet in D, op. 42, written sixteen years later 
(1894), is an interesting experiment in instru- 
mental combination. The addition of horn 
and clarinet to the piano, violin and violoncello 
gives it a romantic atmosphere ; but the form 
is on the whole true to type. It seems to have 
suffered unmerited neglect. Apart from the 
sonata, op. 28, Fibich attempted nothing on a 
large scale for the piano. His collected pieces 
published from time to time under the title of 
‘Moods, Impressions and Memories’ number 
360. Though not equal to Schumann’s short 
pieces for piano, they are superior to the 
Lilliputian swarms engendered by Keinecke and 
others during the seventies of last centery. 

In Fibich ’s songs we may follow the various 
stages of his development. The early lyrics 
are imbued with the folk spirit, while the later 
albums (opp. 36 and 46) show that he had learnt 
much from the songs of Schumann and Brahms. 
In choral music ho is not the equal of his con- 
temporaries in Bohemia. He only found him- 
self when it came to the union of choral music 
with the drama. 

Fi bich wrote three symphonies. He belonged 
to the period and the school which had begun to 
doubt the immutable value of the symphonic 
form, which may account for the lack of con- 
viction and vitality shown in these essays. 
Moreover, the two earlier works were com- 
posed before he had acquired a full mastery of 
orchestration. A group of overtures are more 
interesting, the one suggested by Vrchlicky’s 
comedy A Night at KarUtein (op. 26, 1886), 
a clear and animated work with a touch of 
national colour, is the most popular, but the 
‘ Komensky Festival Overture,’ composedfor the 
third centenary celebration of the educational 
reformer (1892), is the more solid piece of work. 
It is built upon a chorale theme taken from 
Komensky’s Cancional (Amsterdam, 1659), and 
without j^ing programme music in the con- 
crete sense, it reflects in its three main sections 
the militant spirit of the reformer, the mild and 
contemplative side of the sage, and the ultimate 
triumph of his far-sighted ideals. Fibich com- 
posed seven symphonic poems, of which four at 
least seem to be inspired by national sentiment, 
while others are based on Shakespearean sub- 
jects, * Othello,* op. 23, and ‘ Boufe ’ (‘ The 
Tempest *), op. 46 ; or upon a purely subjective 
poetic basis, as in ‘ Vigilae,’ op. 20. 

The opening of a provisional National 


Theatre, to be followed shortly by the establish- 
ment of the permanent ‘ NArodni Divadlo,* 
awoke in Fibich, as in other young Czechs, an 
ambition to follow Smetana in the field of 
dramatic music. His first opera, ‘ Bukovin,’ 
begun at 16 and completed at 20, was an 
immature and indefinite work greatly in- 
fluenced by Weber. It was produced in 
1874. His second effort, ‘ Blanik * (1876-77), 
has the emotional gh)w and freshness of 
youth, and on the structural side shows 
by a greater firmness of design and the con- 
sistent use of the Leitmotiv that Fibich had 
become the observant disciple of Wagner. 
Individuality is submerged in Wagnerism in 
‘The Bride of Messina* (1883). Perhaps 
Fibich renlised that ho was in danger of being 
drawn out of his own orbit by the powerful 
attraction of the master spirit, for there followed 
a long break between this opera and his next 
work for the stage. In this interval ho carrier 
to a logical conclusion the ideas derived from 
the study of Wagner, and decided that they led 
him convincinglv in the direction of melodrama. 

Melodrama, {cslhctically condemned by the 
majority of arbitrators, had been, as it were, 
legitimised in Bohemia since the days of Benda, 
and had become an accepted form among 
modern Czech composers. Nesvera,, Foerster, 
Kovafovic and others wrote melodramas on a 
modest scale, usually for one voice only, with 
pianoforte accompaniments. Fibich made his 
first experiments on these simple lines before 
he moved on to his culminating effort, the 
Trilogy ‘ Hippodameia ’ in Vrchli(;ky’s version. 
Fibich’s music which accompanies the text 
throughout is a continuous orchestral com- 
mentary, never drowning the wortls, but cloth- 
ing them in a flexible garment upon which the 
various leading motives, traced in a succession 
of clear designs, help to elucidate the ever 
changing emotions of the protagonists. There 
is no doubt that Fibich came very near to the 
solution of his problem : to attain to (jomplete 
equality between the two co-operating elements 
— the poetry and the music. Unhappily the 
unwieldy form of the work — three separate 
dramas intended for performance on three 
consecutive evenings — hindered the success 
of this melodrama. Its first production at the 
National Theatre was piecemeal, each section 
being presented as it was completed : * Pelop’s 
Wooing ’ (1890), ‘ The Atonement of Tantalus ’ 
(1891) and ‘The Death of Hippodameia’ 
(1892). 

That the composer himself was not entirely 
satisfied with the result of his gigantic experi- 
ment may be assumed from the fact that, 
having brought melodrama to a climax in 
‘ Hippodameia,* he never reverted to the form. 
He blended much of what he had learnt from 
Wagner with the mastery of orchestral colour, 
and the sensitiveness to the rapid emotioiKy 
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changes of the spoken word which were the 
outcome of his studios in melodrama, in the 
three operas which now followed : ‘ The 

Tempest ’ (after Shakespeare, 1896), * Hedy ’ 
(Haidee, from Byron’s Don Juan, 1896) and 
‘ Sarka ’ (on a national legend, 1897). The 
last named is the complete palinode of his 
long adherence to Wagnerian theories, and is 
certainly his finest achievement in dramatic 
lyricism. His last opera, ‘ Pad Arkuna ’ (The 
Fall of Arkun, 1898, produced 1900), although it 
survives in the repertory of the National Opera, 
is an anti-climax to its immediate predecessors. 
Fibich died in Prague at the age of 50. He 
left a few distinguished pupils, among them 
Kovafovic and Karel Weiss ; but the weight of 
his influence on contemporary Czech music is 
inconsiderable compared with that of Smetana 
and Dvorak. 

His works amount to 622, including many 
which have never been published. The follow- 
ing is a list of his most important mature 
compositions : 

DRAMATIC MUSIC 

OPBRA9.— * Bukovin * (ia70-71); ‘Blaiilk.’ op. 60 (1877. Pr. A. 
Urbilnek, Rrague) . ‘ The Bride of Mc«aina,‘ op. 18 (1888, 
Pr. A. UrbAuek) ; * The Tempest,* op. 40 (1894, Fr. A. XJrbAnek) ; 

* llody,’ op. 43 (1895, Pr. A. UrbAnek) ; ‘ Saika,* op. 61 (1897, 
Fr. A. UrbAiiek), 

Mblookamam. — * Chrlatma** Kve,’ op. 9 (1876) ; ‘Eternity,' op. 14 
(1878, Fr. A. Urbunek) ; ‘The Wat<T-Rprlte,’ op. J.5 (188.8, 
Pr. A. lJrl)Au*!k) ; * Queen Emma * (1883, Vlllmek, Prague) ; 

* Jlakon,' op. iJl, with orchestra (1888, Fr. A. L'rb&nok) ; the 
Trilogy ‘ Uip])odamcia ’ C Pclap's Wooing,* op. 33, 1889 ; * The 
Atonement of Tantalus, ' ui*. 32. 189(1 ; * The Death of Hippo- 
daiueia,' op. 33, 1891), Fr. A. Urb.Anek, Prague. 

OJW'HEHTIIAL MUSIC 

OiTCRTTTBF-fl. — ‘The Je\, of I'rayue ' (1871) ; Overture in E major 
(unpubllfthcd, 1872) ; Comedy Overture, op. 3 (1873) ; Coinedy 
0\erture, * A Nlghtat Karlatein.* op. 2(i (1888, Pr. A. Urbanek); 
Komensky Festival Overture, op, 31 (1892, Pr. A. Urbanek). 
Byht’Konibs. — P major, op. 17 (l‘F. 4 hands, Fr. A. UrbAuek) ; in 
E, up. 38 (1892. PF. 4 hands, FT. A. lirlaiuek) ; in E minor 
(1898, MS.). 

SYMriio.Nio Poems. — * Othello,’ op. 6 (1873, Fr. A. UrbAnek) ; 

* Zabu], Slave] and Luddk,’ op 37 (1873); ‘Toman and the 
Wood-nymph,’ op. 49, 'The Tempest,' op. 46 (1889); 

* Siirlng,* op. i:i , * Vigllae,' op. 22 (1883) — all five works 

published as PF. duets by Pr. A. UrbAnek, Prague. 

CIIAMBKH MUSIC 

Pianoforte Trio, P minor (1872, MS.) . Pianoforte Quartet, in 
E mini>r, o]>. 11 (1874, Fr A. Ijrb.mek, Prague); String Quartet in 
A (MS.) ; String Quartet in C, op. 8 (Fr. A. UrbuneR) , Quintet 
for PF., violin, violoncello, clariaet and horn (or viola), op. 42 
(Fr. A. UrbAnek, 1894). 

A great number of Hongs, ballads, vocal duets and pianoforte 
pieces ; Uie majority of the latter appeared In the * Moods, Im- 
pressions and Memories ' mentioned above. A considerable number 
of Fibich 's composltlous are still in MS., but most of his published 
works were brought out by the hrm of Fr. UrbAnek, Prague. 

Bibl. — Cari, hvuwin Kicutgk, Zdenko Fibich. Fine mueika- 
liache SithowUc, Pi-ague, 1900; Zi>kni:'< Nkjb Z denfro Fibich, 
Prague, 1901 ; and Moderni Zp^rohra no Stnetanovl, Prague, 1911 ; 
JosKF BAUToi, Zdenko Fibich, 1914. 

FIDDLE, the old English word, before * viol ’ 
came in, and still more idiomatic than Violin 
iq.v.). Both are possibly derived from the same 
root — vitula, a calf, from the springing motion 
of dancers (Murray, Oxford Dictionary, and 
Littr6 ; and compare the connexion of Geige 
and jig). Fiddlestick is the violin-bow, as in 
the Epigram on a Bad Fiddler : 

‘ Old Orpheus play’d so welt he mov’d Old Nick, 
Whilst thou mov’st nothing — ^but thy fiddlestick.* 

The Germans have three terms for the instru- 
ment — Fiedel, Oeige and Violine. G. 

FIDELIO, ODER DIE EHELICHE LIEBE, 
Beethoven’s single opera, op. 72, the words 
by Sounleithner, after Bouilly’s * L6onore» ou 


I’Amour conjugal.* Produced, in 3 acts, 
Theater an der Wien, Nov, 20, 1805 ; in 2 acts, 
Imperial private theatre. Mar. 29, 1806 ; again 
revised, Karnthnerthor Theatre, May 23, 1814 ; 
Theatre Lyrique, Paris (Bar bier and Carr6), 
May 5, 1832 ; King’s Theatre (in German), May 
18, 1832 ; Covent Garden (in English), June 12, 
1835 ; Her Majesty’s (in Italian, recitatives by 
Balfe), May 20, 1851 ; New York, Park Theatre, 
Sept. 9, 1839. As a centenary celebration it 
was given in Berlin in its original form, Nov. 20, 
1906. For the overtures see Leonora. 

FIEDLER, August Max (b. Zittau, Dec. 31, 
1859), orchestral conductor, studied the piano- 
forte under his father, a well-known music 
teacher, then entered the Leipzig Conserva- 
torium (1877-80). He joined the staff of the 
Hamburg Conservatorium, became its Director 
(1904) and conductor of Philharmonic conceits 
there. He visited England in 1907 and con- 
ducted several concerts with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He next went to America 
to conduct the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(1908-12), after wliich ho returned to Germany. 
In 1916 he became musical director to the town 
of Essen (Riemann), His compositions include 
an early symphony (Hamburg, 1886), a ‘ Lust- 
spiel ’ overture and some chamber music, o. 

FIELD, Henry Ibbot, called ‘ Field of 
Bath ’ (b. Dec. 6, 1797 ; d. May 19, 1848), a 
pupil of Coombs of Chipjienham. Beyond these 
facts, and that he was a careful pianist and 
greatly esteemed as a teacher, there is nothing 
to explain why he should require to be dis- 
tinguished from his greater namesake, unless 
his appearance at the Philharmonic Concerts in 
1822 and 1840, both times in concertos by 
Hummel, be accepted as a reason. G. 

FIELD, John (6 Dublin, July 26, 1782; 
d. Moscow, Jan. 11, 1837), pianist and com- 
poser, has been known as ‘ Russian Field ’ to 
distinguish him from Henry Field. 

Field came of a family of musicians. He was 
the son of a violinist engaged at a theatre in 
Dublin, who again was the son of an organist. 
His grandfather taught him the rudiments of 
music and grounded him in the piano. He told 
F6tis that both his father and grandfather 
forced him to practise so unmercifully that he 
attempted to run away from homo — to which, 
however, abject misery soon brought him back. 
The elder Field, who was subsequently engaged 
as violinist at Bath, and afterwards at the 
Haymarket Theatre, brought young John to 
London and apprenticed him (for a premium 
of 100 guineas) to dementi, with whom he 
became a sort of musical salesman in the piano- 
forte shop of dementi & Co., and from whom, 
up to his 22nd year, he received regular 
instruction in pianoforte-playing. He made his 
d6but in London in 1794.^ He had appeared 
at Giordani’s concert at the Rotunda, Dublin, 

> stated by w. H. o. r. 
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m 1792, playing a new concerto by Giordani.^ 
In 1802 dementi took Field to Paris, where his 
admirable rendering of Bach’s and Handel’s 
fugues astonished musicians, and where 
his first book of sonatas was published ; 
thence to Germany, and thereafter to Russia. 
Here he was encountered by Spohr, who gives 
a graphic account * of him. dementi kept 
him to his old trade of showing off the pianos 
in the warehouse, and the**© he was to be found, 
a pale melancholy youth, awkward and shy, 
speaking no language but his own, and in 
clothes which he had far outgrown ; but who 
had only to place his hands on the keys for all 
such drawbacks to be at once forgotten. 

On dementi’s departure in 1804 Field settled 
at St. Petersburg as a teacher, where his lessons 
were much sought after and extraordinarily well 
paid. He married Mile. Percheron in 1808, and 
his first three nocturnes were issued in 1814. 
In 1823 he went to Moscow and gave concerts 
with even greater success than in St. Peters- 
burg. After further travelling in Russia he 
returned to London and played at the Philhar- 
monic — a concerto of his own in Eb — Feb. 27, 
1832. From thence he went to Paris, and in 
1833 through Belgium and Switzerland to Italy, 
where — at Milan, Venice and Naples — his play- 
ing did not please the aristocratic audiences and 
his concerts did not pay. Habits of intemperance 
had grown upon him ; he suffered from fistula, 
and his situation at Naples became worse and 
worse. He lay in a hospital for nine months in 
the most deplorable condition, from which at 
last a Russian family named Raemanow rescued 
him, on condition that ho should consent to 
return with them to Moscow. On their way 
back Field was heard at Vienna, and elicited 
transports of admiration by the exquisite play- 
ing of his nocturnes. But his health was gone. 
Hardly arrived at Moscow he succumbed, and 
was buried there in Jan. 1837. 

To a modern pianist the name of John Field 
recalls little or nothing beyond ‘ Field’s noc- 
turnes * — not the seven concertos so much 
admired in their day, nor the three sonatas 
dedicated to his master dementi, nor the 
pianoforte quintet with strings, nor the * Airs 
varies ’ or ‘ Polonaise en rondeau.* And here 
again, not the entire set of twenty little senti- 
mental effusions bound up into a nocturnal 
sheaf, but about half-a-dozen delicate little 
lyrics — ^the nocturnes in A, C minor, Ab 
and Bb (Nos. 4, 7, 2, 3 and 5 in Liszt’s edition), 
the very essence of all idylls and eclogues, 
‘ Poesies intimes * of simple charm and inimi- 
table grace, such as no undue popularity can 
render stale, no sham imitation nauseous. 
Both as a player and as a composer Chopin, 
and with him aU modem pianists, are much 

1 Q. K. P. Arkwright gavo the date aa Apr. 14. but Grattan Flood, 
to Jokn FMdt^ Dublin (19*20), rives Mar. 24. and quotes an adTertlse- 
inant of a second concert on Apr. 4. 

* SeltolMogrvAis. L 43. 


indebted to Field. The form of Chopin’s noa 
tumes — the kind of ©motion embodied therein, 
the type of melody and its graceful embellish- 
ments, the peculiar waving accompaniments 
in widespread chords with their vaguely pro- 
longed sound resting on the pedals, all this and 
more we owe to Field. 

Field’s method of playing, as was to be ex- 
pected from dementi’s best pupil, was distin- 
guished by the most smooth and equable touch, 
the most perfect legato, with supple wrists and 
quiet position of the hands, a suave and singing 
tone, capable of endless modifications and 
delicate shades of expression. He is reported to 
have played his nocturnes with an inexhaustible 
variety of embellishments, and, like Chopin 
after him, is said to have preferred the smaller 
square and upright pianofortes to grands. 
Schuberth & Co.’s edition of his nocturnes is 
prefaced by a charming essay in French on 
Field and his musical ways, by Franz Liszt, 
well worth reading. (See PLATE XVI.) 

Field’s printed compositions for the piano are 
as follows : 

Seven concertos (No. 1 Ej) ; No. 2, Ab ; No. 8, Eb; No. 4; 
Eb : No. 6, C, * L'lncendio par rorage * ; No. 6, C; No. 7, C minor) ; 
two dlvertimenti, with accompaniment of two vlolina, flute, viola 
and baaa ; a quintet and a rondo for piano and atiings ; variations 
on a Russian air fur four hands ; a grand valse ; four sonatas, three 
of which are dedicated to Clementl ; two * Airs en rondeau ' ; 
Fantaisie sur le motif de la polonaise, ‘ Ah, quel dommage ‘ ; 
Rondeau ^cosaais ; Polonaiae en forme de rondo ; I>euz airs 
anglais and * Vive Henry IV ' vari^a ; and twenty pieces to w^ch 
in recent editiona the name of nocturnes ia applied, though it 
properly belongs to not more than a dozen of them. 

E. D., with addns. 

FIELITZ, Alexander Von {h. Ltupzig, Dec. 
28, 1860 ; d. Chicago, 1905), composer. His 
father was half Polish and his mother a Rus- 
sian. Ho studied in Dresden under Edmund 
Kretschmer for composition, and Julius Schul- 
hoff for pianoforte. In 1886 and 1887 he 
conducted under Nikisch, and then went to 
Italy for ten years, owing to delicate health, 
where he composed piano pieces, songs, two 
suites for orchestra and two operas. One, 
‘ Vendetta,* was given at Liibeck, 1891 ; the 
other, * Das stille Dorf,* was produced at Ham- 
burg, Mar. 13, 1900, and has been played in 
Bremen, Liibeck, Ulm, etc. Von Fielitz be- 
came professor in the Stem Conservatorium 
at Berlin, and was appointed conductor at the 
Theater des Westens in 1904. He wont to 
America in 1906, held a teaching post at 
Chicago and conducted a symphony orchestra 
there. This was not, however, the famous 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, now the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra (Baker). He returned 
to the Stem Conservatorium in 1908. He is 
chiefly known in England by his songs, of which 
the most important is a cycle called * Eliland.* 
w. R. 0 ., with addns. 

FIERRABRAS, opera in 3 acts by Schubert, 
words by Kupelwieser ; commissioned by 
Barbaja, but owing to his failure was never 
performed, and remains in MS. in the Library 
of the Gesellscbaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna. 

o. 
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FIESCO, Giulio (6. Ferrara, c. 1619; 

J. 7 Modena c. 1686), lutenist in the service of 
the Dukes Ercole II. and Alfonso II., d’Este, 
Modena. He composed 2 books of madrigals 
(4 V., 1554), a book of madrigals (5 v., 1567), 
Musica Nova (6 v., 1669), and some madrigals 
and songs in collective volumes (Q.-L.), 

FIFE, see Flute (3). 

FIFTEENTH is a stop or set of pipes in an 
organ sounding two octaves, or fifteen notes, 
above the Open diapason. 

FIFTH. A Fifth is the perfect consonance, 
the ratio of the vibrational numbers of the limit- 
ing sounds of which is 2 : 3. It is called fifth 
because five diatonic notes are passed through 
in arriving from one extreme of the interval to 
the other, whence the Greeks called it Trivre, 
Diapente. The interval consists of three whole 
tones and a semitone. c. h. h. p. 

FIGARO, see Nozzb di Figaro, Le. 
FIGLIA Dl REGGIMENTI, see Fille du 
Regiment, La. 

FIGULUS (Topper), Wolfgang (6. Naum- 
burgi; Meissen, c. 1591), was cantor of 
St. Thomas, Leipzig, 1549-51, then of the 
Princes-school, Meissen, 1551-88, w'hen he was 
pensioned. His son-in-law, F. Birck, became | 
his deputy until 1591, probably the year of his 
death. Ho composed Precationes (1553), can- 
tionos sacrae (4-8 v., 1575), and published col- 
lections of songs, ‘ Amoros Filii Dei ’ (4 v.), 2 
books of Christmas songs, hymns with figured 
bass (1594 and 1605), and Elementa musica 
(1550; several later editions) (Q.-L. ; liiemann). 

FIGURANTE, a ballet-dancer who takes an 
independent part in the piece ; also, in France, 
a subordinate character in a play, who comes on 
but has nothing to say. 

FIGURE is any short succession of notes, 
either as melody or a group of chords, which 
produces a single, complete and distinct im- 
pression. The term is the exact counterpart of 
the German Mofiv, which is thus defined in 
Reissmann’s continuation of Mendel’s Lexi~ 
hon : 

• Motiv, Oedanke, In der Muslk. daa klelnere Oiled einea aolchen, 
auB dem dleaer bIcIx orgatiiach entwickelt.’ 

It is in fact the shortest complete idea in music ; 
and in subdividing musical works into their 
constituent portions, as separate movements, 
sections, periods, phrases, the units are the 
figures, and any subdivision below' them will 
leave only expressionless single notes, as un- 
meaning as the separate letters of a word. 

Figures play a most important part in instru- 
mental music, in which it is necessary that a 
strong and definite impression should be pro- 
duced to answer the purpose of words, and 
convey the sense of vitality to the otherwise 
incoherent succession of sounds. In pure vocal 
music this is not the case, as on the one hand 
the words assist the audience to follow and 

i Biemann says LUbbea. 


understand what they hear, and on the other 
the quality of voices in combination is such as 
to render strong characteristic features some- 
what inappropriate. But without strongly 
marked figures the very reason of existence of 
instrumental movements can hardly be per- 
ceived, and the success of a movement of any 
dimensions must ultimately depend, to a very 
large extent, on the appropriate development 
of the figures which are contained in the chief 
subjects. The common expression that a sub- 
ject is very ‘ workable,* merely means that it 
contains well-marked figures ; though it must 
be observed, on the other hand, that there are 
not a few instances in which masterly treatment 
has invested with powerful interest a figure 
which at first sight would seem altogether 
deficient in character. 

As clear an instance as could be given of the 
breaking up of a subject into its constituent 
figures for the purpose of development is the 
treatment of the first subject of Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony, which he breaks up into 


(a) (t) (c) 



three figures corresponding to the first three 
bars. As an example of his treatment of (a) 
may be taken — 



(b) is twice repeated no less than thirty-six 
times successively in the development of the 
movement ; and (c) appears at the close as 
follows : 



Examples of this kind of treatment of the 
figures contained in subjects are very numerous 
in classical instrumental music, in varicuis de- 
grees of refinement and ingenuity ; as in the 
first movement of Mozart’s G minor Symphony ; 
in the same movement of Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony ; and in a large number of Bach’s 
fugues, as, for instance. Nos. 2, 7, 16 of the 
Wohliemperirtes Clavier, The beautiful little 
musical poem, the eighteenth fugue of that 
series, contains as happy a specimen of this 
device as could be cited. 

In music of an ideally high order, everything 
should be recognisable as having a meaning ; 
or, in other words, every part of the music 
should be capable of being analysed into figures, 
so that even the most insignificant instrument 
m the orchestra should not be merely making 
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sounds to fill up the mass of the harmony, but 
should be playkig something which is worth 
playing in itself. It is of course impossible for 
any but the highest genius to carry this out 
consistently, but in proportion as music ap- 
proaches to this ideal, it is of a high order as a 
work of art, and in the measure in which it 
recedes trom it, it approaches more nearly to 
the maas of base, slovenly or false contrivances 
which lie at the other extreme, and are not 
works of art at all. This will be very well re- 
cognised by a comparison of Schubert’s method 
of treating the accompaniment of his songs and 
the method adopted in the large proportion 
of the thousands of * popular ’ songs which 
annually make their appearance in this country. 
For even when the figure is as simple as in 
‘ Wohin,* ‘ Mein,’ or ‘ Ave Maria,’ the figure is 
there, and is clearly recognised, and is as differ- 
ent from me’*e sound or stuffing to support the 
voice as a living creature is from dead and inert 
clay. 

Bach and Beethoven were the great masters 
in the use of figures, and both were content at 
times to make a short figure of three or four 
notes the basis of a whole movement. As ex- 
amples of this may be quoted the truly famous 
rhythmic figure of the C minor Symphony (d), 
the figure of the Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony 
(c), and the figure of the first movement of the 
last Sonata, in C minor (/). As a beautiful ex- 
ample from Bach may be quoted the Adagio 
from the harpsichord Toccata in 1) minor (g), 
but it must bo said that examples in his works 
are almost innumerable, and will meet the 


student at every turn. 
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A very peculiar use which Bach occasionally 
makes of figures, is to use one as the bond of 
connexion running through a whole movement 
by constant repetition, as in Prelude No. 10 of 
the W ohUem'periTtts Clavier, and in the slow 
movement of the Italian Concerto, where it 
serves as accompaniment to an impassioned 
recitative. In this case the figure is not iden- 
tical on each repetition, but is freely modified, 
in such a way however that it is always recog- 
nised as the same, partly by the rhythm and 
partly by the relative positions of the successive 
notes. This manner of modifying a given figure 
shows a tendency in the direction of a mode 
of treatment which became a feature in later 
music : namely, the practice of transforming 
figures in order to show different aspects of the 
same thought, or to establish a connexion be- 
tween one thought and another by bringing out 
the characteristics they possess in common. As 


a simple specimen of this kind of transforma- 
tion, may be quoted a passage from the first 
movement of Brahm’s PF. Quintet in F minor. 
The figure stands at first as at (h), then by 
transposition as at (i). Its first stage of trans- 
formation is (j) ; further {k) {1) (m) are pro- 
gressive modifications towards the stage (n), 



which, having been repeated twice in different 
positions, appears finally as the figure imme- 
diately attached to the Cadence in thus — 



A similar very fine example — too familiar to 
need quotation here — is at the close of Beet- 
hoven’s Overture to ‘ Coriolan.’ 

The use which Wagner makes of strongly 
marked figures is very important, as he t'stab- 
lishes a consistent connexion between the 
characters and situations and the music by 
using appropriate figures {Leitmotiven), which 
appear whenever the ideas or characti^rs to 
which they belong come prominently forward. 

That figures vary in intensity to an immense 
degree hardly requires to be pointed out ; and 
it will also be obvious that figures of a(;compani- 
ment do not require to be so marked as figures 
which occupy positions of individual import- 
ance. With regard to the latter it may be 
remarked that there is hardly any department in 
music in which true feeling and inspiration are 
more absolutely indispensable, since no amount 
of ingenuity or perseverance can produce sueh 
figures as that which opens the C minor Sym- 
phony, or such soul-moving figures as those 
in the death march of Siegfried in Wagner’s 
‘ Gotterdammorung.’ 

As the common notion that music chiefly 
consists of pleasant tunes grows weaker, the 
importance of figures becomes proportionately 
greater. A succession of isolated tunes is always 
more or less inconsequent, however deftly they 
may be connected together, but by the appro- 
priate use of figures and groups of figures, such as 
real musicians only can invent, and the gradual 
unfolding of all their latent possibilities, continu- 
ous and logical works of art may be constructed ; 
such as wiU not merely tickle the hearer’s fancy, 
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but arouse profound interest, and raise him 
mentally and morally to a higher standard. 

Bibl. — Paul Mies. Vbtr die Behandlung der Frage im 17. und 18. 
Jahrhuntlert ; BeitrUge gur mtuikaUMehen Figurenlehre; 

Peb. 1922, pp. 286-304. ^ 2. p. 

FIGURED BASS, see Thorough-bass. 

FIGURED MELODY (Ital. figurato), see 
Florid. 

FIGUS-BYSTRY, Viliam (6. Baiiska 
Bystrice, Slovakia, Feb. 28, 1875), a representa- 
tive of the younger school of Slovak tjomposers. 

His parents, who were of the artisan class, 
sent him to a preparatory school for teachers at 
Baiiska Stavnice, whi(;h he left in 1893, having 
taken his diploma. For eight years he lived 
and taught first at Pilis, near Buda-Pest, then 
at Ostra Luka and Vel’ka Slatina, in the midst 
of a folk much given to singing, and became 
deeply interested in the purest forma of the 
national Slovak melodics, in which this district, 
beneath the heights of Pol’ana, is particularly 
rich. In 1903 he moved to Padina, near 
Belehrad, where he came in contact with another 
rising Slovak composer, Schneider - Tmavsky. 
In 1907 he returned to his native town, where 
ho teaches in the Protestant School and is also 
organist. Through all vicissitudes and difli- 
cultios (Slovakia was then under Magyar rule 
and the Slavonic population in evil plight) 
Figus-Bystr^ continued to cultivate music, and 
succeeded in following a course at the Academy 
in Pest with such excellent results that he was 
offered a professorship there. This ho declined, 
out of attachment to his native place, situated 
in the most beautiful region in Slovakia. 

Like his compatriot Lichard, Figus-Bystry 
made a holocaust of his early works ; but he 
arranged his valuable collection of folk-songs 
with pianoforte accompaniments. The first 
book came out in 190(i (The SS. Cyril and 
Methodius Printing Press, Prague), and was 
shortly followed by four further numbers. His 
compositions, some of which have boon heard in 
Prague, include : ‘ SviCok a svatojanska muska’ 
(The Cricket and the Glow-worm), words by 
the poet Shvdok, for two solo sopranos and 
piano a(5companiment (afterwards arranged 
for four-part chorus for women’s voices and 
string orcliestra) ; ‘ Pieseii pokoja, 14sky a 

mieru ’ (Songs of Rest and Love and Peace), 
words by the most famous of the Slovak poets, 
Hviozdoslav, for soprano solo, women’s chorus 
and piano accompaniment ; a few violin 
pieces : three sonatinas ; a pianoforte quartet 
hi E flat ; and a caiitata of some length, a 
“jotting of Hviezdoslav’s poem ‘ Slovenskd 
Pieseri ’ (Slovak Songs) for solo quartet and 
mixed chorus, given at a Slovak concert in 
Prague, in Mar. 1920. a. k. ; trans. r. n. 

FILIPPI, Filippo (6. Vicenza, Jan. 13, 1830: 
d. Milan, June 25, 1887), studied law at Padua, 
and took his degree there in 1853. He had 
already taken up the cudgels on behalf of 


Verdi’s* Rigoletto,* and soon afterwards devoted 
himself entirely to music and musical criticism. 
He was editor of the Oazzelta Musicale of Milan, 
and critic of the Perseveranza, from 1859. His 
influence was strongly exerted on behalf of 
Wagner, and the early acceptance of Wagner in 
Italy must bo ascribed in part to his writings ; 
his pamphlet, Riccardo Wagner, was translated 
into German and published in 1876 ; a series of 
musical essays, as Musica e musicisti, appeared 
in 1879, and a monograph on the life and works 
of Fumagalli is of some value. He composed 
chamber- music, pianoforte pieces and songs. 
(Riemann ; Baker). M. 

FILIPPI, Gasparb, was maestro di cappella 
at Vincenza Cathedral, c. 1637-63. He com 
posed Concerti ecclesiastici . . . 1-6 v. (1637) ; 
‘Musiche,’ 17 Italian songs (2-6 v.), 12 madri- 
gals (5 V., 9 sonatas, 3-5 parts, 2 violins, alto 
viola, tenor viola, basso viola and continucj^ 
1649); SacraeLaude8(1651); vesper psalms for 
2 choruses ( 1 653) ; masses for 2 choruses ( 1663) ; 
motet in Magni’s collection (1645) {Q.-L.). 

FILTPPINI, Padbb Stefano dbtto l’ Ar- 
gentina. In his printed works, published 
between 1652-85, he calls himself * bacilieri ’ 
(bachelor of theology), and maestro di cappella 
at S. Giovanni Evangelista Rimini. According 
to Fetis ho held a similar position at S. Stefano, 
Venice, and Florido says he was organist and 
maestro di cappella at San Agostino (? Rome) 
c. 1643-45. He composed 2 books of concerti 
sacri (2-5 v.), 2 books of masses, 3 books of 
psalms, 1 book of motets, etc. (see Q.-L.). 

FILIPUCCI, Agostino {b. Bologna; d. there, 
c. 1679), priest and organist at La Madonna 
di Galiera, From 1647 he was also at S. 
Giovanni in Monte Bologna. Ho was the first 
member of the Accademia dei Filarmonici, 
founded there in 1666 ; president in 1669 and 
1675. He composed a Mass, 5 psalms, and a 
Magnificat, op. 1, all in 5 parts with instru- 
ments (1665) ; also a book of masses (4 v., op. 
2, 1668) iQ.-L.). 

FILLE DU REGIMENT, LA, opera in 2 
a^ts ; words by Bayard and St. Georges ; 
music by Donizetti. Produced Opera-Comique, 
Feb. 11, 1840; in Italian, ‘La figlia di 
reggimento,’ Her Majesty’s, May 27, 1847 ; 
in English (Fitzball), Surrey Theatre, Dec. 21, 
1847 ; New Orleans, Mar, 7, 1843. 

FILLUNGER, Marie (6. Vienna, Jan. 27, 
1860), a fine singer of German Licder, studied 
in the Vienna Conservatorium from 1869-73 
under Mme. Marchesi. On the advice of 
Brahms she went to the Hochschule in Berlin 
in 1874, remaining there until 1879, when she 
went to Frankfort, following Mme. Schumann. 
While still a student of the Hochschule, she 
appeared with great success in public, singing 
mainly in oratorio, in North Germany, Holland 
and Switzerland, Early in 1889 she made her 
first appearance in London at a Popular Conoert^ 
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where her singing of Schubert’s songs stamped 
her at once as a great interpretative artist, while 
the exquisitely beautiful quality of her soprano 
voice gave peculiar charm to all she sang. Soon 
after her d4but, she sang Beethoven’s ‘Ah, 
perfido ! ’ and Schubert’s * Die AUmacht,* at 
the Crystal Palace (Feb. 25), and at the same 
place undertook the soprano solo in the Choral 
Symphony (Mar. 4, 1889), for which engage- 
ments she had in the first instance come to 
England. In 1891 she went with Sir Charles 
and Lady Halle to Australia and took part with 
them in forty -eight concerts ; in 1895 she 
accompanied these artists to South Africa, 
singing in twenty -four concerts. From 1904- 
1912 she taught at the Royal College of Music, 
Manchester; since when she has lived in 
retirement in Switzerland. M. 

FILTZ (Fils, Filz, Filsl, Fieltz), Anton 
(6. (?) Bohemia, c. 1725 ; d. 1760), was a 
violoncellist of great renown, and as a com- 
poser ranks with the best of the Mannheim 
symphonists. He entered the court band at 
Mannheim as violoncellist in 1754. A collec- 
tion of his symphonies, together with some 
by Stamitz, was published in Paris soon after 
his death, another set was published at the 
Hague, * The Periodical Overture * in London, 
and two books of trios in Amsterdam. A Mass 
for four voices and orchestra is in MS. in the 
Royal Library at Berlin, and other MS. com- 
positions exist in various libraries (see Q.-L.), 
The themes of thirty-nine symphonies are 
given in the volume of the D*D.T. (2nd 
series, Bayern), iii. 1, which also contains 
three of the symphonies — one called ‘sym- 
phonic periodique ’ — in score. See also 
D.D.T. (2) vii. 2. 

Bim.. — R. SoNonBiHEH, Dit formaJe Entwieklungdervorkla$H$th$n 
BinfonU; AM., Jan. 1922. pp. 93, 94. 

FINAL, see Modes, Ecclesiastical. 

FINALE. The last movement of any work, 
instrumental or vocal, designed on the plan of 
several distinct movements grouped together. 
The most important of these are (1) instru- 
mental works based on sonata-form for what- 
ever combinations of instruments, and (2) 
OT>era of the classical era. 

(1) The idea that the finale should be of a 
light character was transferred to the earlier 
sonatas from the suites which usually ended 
with a gigue or some equally buoyant dance 
form. C. P. E. Bach relied on the rondo form 
principally for his finales ; Haydn and Mozart 
sometimes used the air with variations, but 
their most typical finales are more or less 
similar in form to their first movements but 
of brighter character. The finales of Mozart’s 
‘ Jupiter ’ and Haydn’s ‘ Drum roll ’ symphonies 
are outstanding for their combination of fugue 
with first movement form. With Beethoven 
came the idea of making the finale not a 
recreation from the more serious aspects of 


thought, but their apotheosis. Brahms and 
Franck both followed him in this ; the latter 
particularly emphasised this by his habit 
of reintroducing themes from earlier move- 
ments (e.g. symphony in D minor) an example 
followed by later composers, notably Elgar. 

(2) The finale to each act of an opera had its 
origin in the Italian Opera Buffa of the mid- 
18th century, and was an important feature as 
long as acts were constructed out of separate 
movements linked by recitative, or separated 
by spoken dialogue. From the moment that 
the finale of the act began the music became a 
continuous web of airs, concerted numbers and 
recitative (accompanied by orchestra). Mozart 
shows the method in its highest development 
in ‘ Figaro.* With the adoption of continuous 
music throughout the act, a method particu- 
larly promulgated by Wagner, the finale as 
a distinct feature disappeared. It remained, 
however, in all forms of opera with spol^en 
dialogue, and in the two-act form favoured by 
Sullivan the finale to the first act is always an 
elaborate structure, while that to the second 
act is generally a brief recollection of some 
salient musical idea leading to a quick curtain. 

c. 

FINAZZI, Filippo (6. Bergamo, c. 1710; 
d. Hamburg, Apr. 21, 1776), a male soprano 
who appeared at Breslau in 1728, and w^as until 
1737 at the court of Modena. Ho returned with 
the impresario Pietro Mignotti from Prague to 
Hamburg, where he bought an estate, and be- 
came the intimate friend of the poet Hagedorn 
and Baron von Ahlefeld. In 1758 he broke 
both legs and was nursed by the widow of a 
smith with such devotion that he married her 
and left her his fortune. Ho composed arias, 
songs, cantatas, symphonies for string quartet, 
etc. {Mendel ; Q.-L.). 

FINCH, Hon. and Rev. Edwakd (6. 1664 ; 
d. Feb. 14, 1738), fifth son of the first Earl of 
Nottingham, took the degree of M.A. in 1679, 
became a Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, 
represented the university in Parliament in 
1689-90, was ordained deacon in 1700, and 
became rector of Wigan. He was appointed 
prebendary of York in 1704, and of Canterbury 
1710. He composed several pieces of church 
music. Of these a Tc Deum and an anthem, 
‘ Grant, we beseech Thee,’ are included in 
Tudway’s collection of church music (B.M. 
Harl. MSS. 1337-42). A MS. Grammar of 
Thorough-Bass is in the Euing Library, Glasgow. 
Brit. Mus. Biog, w. h. h. 

FINCK, Heinrich {d. Benedictine Schotten- 
kloster, Vienna, June 9, 1527), passed the earlier 
years of his life in Poland, and received his edu- 
cation as one of the choristers of the Warsaw 
Hofcapelle. There is a strong probability of 
his being the ‘ Henricus Finck de Bamberga,’ a 
* bonus cantor,’ who is entered as a student 
at Leipzig, in the Universit&ts-Matrikelbuch 
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ft, 146) in 1482.1 He must have returned to 
Poland, for he held the position of musicus, per- 
haps also of director in the Hofcapelle under 
Johann Albert (1492), Alexander (1601) and 
Sigismund (1506). Soon after he went to 
Wiirtemberg, as the records of Duke Ulrich’s 
Capelle at Stuttgart for the years 1510-11 state 
that Kapellmeister Henricus Finck, called the 
‘ Singermeister,* received a yearly salary of 
sixty gulden, etc. His name appears only until 
1513, but he probably remained there until 
1519, when Joh. Siess was appointed Kapell- 
meister* (E. Bienenfeld, Sammelhand of the 
Int. Mus. Ges. vi. 96). 

In Hermann Finck’s Practica musica, 1556, 
there are the following references to his great- 
uncle, Heinrich : 

* Extant melodlae, in quit)U8 magna artls perfectio 
est, compositac ah Henrico Einckio, cuius ingenium in 
adoiescentia in Polonia excultum est, et postea Kegia 
liberalitate oniatum est. Hie cum fucrit patruus 
mens magnus, graviasimarn causam habeo. cur gentem 
Polonicain praecipue venerer, quia cxccllentissimi 
liegis Polonici Alberti, et fratnim liberalitate hie mens 
patruus magnus a<l tantmn artis fastigium pervenit.' • 

‘ Circa annum 1480 et aliqiianto post alii exstiterunt 
praeeedentibus (musicis) longe praestjintiorea. Tlli 
onim in docenda arte non ita immorati sunt, sed 
erudite Tlieoricam cum Practica coniunxerunt. Inter 
hoB sunt Henricus Finck, qui non solum ingenio, sed 
praestanti etiam eruditione excelluit, durus^ vero in 
stylo.’ * 

Heinrich Finck’s compositions were printed 
only twenty years before Practica musica, with 
the title ; 

' SchuiiA RUH*ierlesne lieder, clea hnohberampien llelnrici Flnckras. 
aainpt andem newen Hedern. von den famemaien dlser kunst geaetzi 
luaiig zu aingen, und auff die Inairument dieuatlich. Vor nie im 
druok anaagangen. IASS. ( In the Tenor part-book only) Gedruckt 
zu NOrenberg durch Jlicronyiimm Formachneyder.’ 

Four part books, obi. 4to, in the Munich Hof- 
bibl. and in Zwickau Ratsschulbibl. Of the 
fifty-five compositions, the first thirty are by 
Heinrich Finck ; only six are to sacred words. 
No. 1, ‘ Christ ist erstanden,’ is for five, the 
others for four voices. In vol. 8 of the Puhl, 
dlterer prak. u. theoret. Musikwerkey 1879, Eitner 
reprints these compositions in scsore, with the 
exception of No. 2, ‘in Gottes Namen faren 
wir ’ (publ. in score by R. Schlecht, Oesch, der 
Kirchenmusikt 1871, Musikbeilago, No. 44) ; 
No. 11, ‘ Freu dich du werte Christenhoit * 
(publ. in score by C. v. Winterfeld, Der evang, 
Kirchengesang, 1843, I. Musikbeilage, No. 12) ; 
and No. 18, ‘ Ich stund an einem morgen ’ 
(publ. in score by R. v. Liliencron, Die histori- 
achen Volksliedery 1865, IV. Beilage 7). Eitner 
notes that there is no Cantus firmus in Finck’s 
secular songs, ho composed his own Tenor, only 
in ‘ Ich stund an einem morgen ’ and * Greiner, 

1 Monatxhffte. 1890. p. 139. 

* Slltard. Zvr (ieitch. der Mwik am Wilrttemh. Bafe, 1890. p. 9.' 

* P. 4 of dedication : * There are melodlea coinpnaed by Ilelozich 
Finck which show great skill. Aa a youth he received hia education 
|n Poland, and by royal liberality was afterwards enabled to continue 
It. Since Heinrich Finck waa my great*nncle, I have very great 
cause to venerate the Polish nation, for the height to w'hich he 
attained in his art was owing to the liberality of the most excellent 
Polish King Albert and his brothers.' 

* Oh. i, p. 3 : * Alx>nt and soon after 1480 musicians appeared far 
superior to their predecessors, who did not give so much time to 
teaching the art, but skilfullv combined theory with practice. 
kmong these were [others and] Heinrich Finck, who egcelled not 
jUy in talent, but in teaming. He was, however, hard In style.* 


zanner,* does he use the melodies of folk-songs. 
The German songs, of which ‘ Ach herizigs 
hertz ’ is a characteristic example, are marked 
by great freedom of expression, sympathy, and 
feeling. The motets are more fettered by their 
century ; although the ‘ Christ ist erstanden ’ 
for five voices is one of Finck’s finest pieces of 
work, as a rule in his sacred music, ingenious 
handling of the counterpoint outweighs har- 
monious beauty. This perhaps accounts for 
Hermann Finck’s stricture in Practica musica 
* durus vero in stylo.’ 

Compositions in printed works ; 

1. Eln new geordnat kQnatlich T.autcnbuch. In zwen Theyl 
getheylt. NUmberg. Hansen Newsidler. 1536. H. F.'s munic in 
ihe second part includes * Ich stund an einem morgen.* (Vogel, 
Eitner.) 

2. Secundus tomus novl operis music!. 6, 6 ft 4 voeum. 1538. 
(Johannes Otto civis Noribergensis.) No. 40, (1.) Magnus es tu 
nomine, (11.) Tu pauperum refngium, for four voices. Although 

I the music is here attributed to Finck, It is printed in Giarean's 
: Dodecaehordon, 1647, p. ‘2‘21, as the work of Josquin des Pr^s. It 
I was also published by 1‘etrucci in 1504, p. 25, but without the 
' composer’s name. Eitner includes it in vol. R of the Publikation, 
j etc., 1879, but says the authorship is doubtful. 

! 3. Trlura vocum carmina a diversii musicis composita. Nftren- 

I lierg. liieron. Furmschneider. l.'>38. No. *22, for three voices, 
I without wodrs. 

4. Ein RusBzug guter alter und newer Teutscher Lledleln (G. 
1 Forster). NOmberg, .lohan Pctrclo. 1539. No. 7, * Acb hertzigs 
I hertz ‘ (no composer's name), and No. 87, * Kuntschaft mit dir ' (with 
composer's name P. Ht)flheymer). They are Nos. 8 ft 29 in Finck’a 
Bchone ausserlesne Lledcr for four voices. 

Der ander Theil, ktu-tzweillger guter frlacher Teutscher Lledleln, 
Nhmberg. Johan Petreiuin. 1540. No. 63, ‘ I>er Ludel und der 
’ Heusel ' (with composer's name L. Heldenhamer), is No. 10 in Schone 
ausserlesne Lieder. 

6. Saemrum hymnorum Liber primus. Vitebergae. fSeorg 
I Khaw. l.'>42. Tw'eniy*two motets, in which ancient church 
melodies form the Cantus lirmus. Eitner reprinted flve of them in 
I^ublikation, etc., 1879, vol. 8. 

' 6. Concentus K, 6, 5 ft 4 vocum omnium Jucundlssinil. (Blgis. 

; Salblinger) Augustae Vindnlicorum. Ph. L’lhardus. 1545. No. ‘23, 
I * O Domlne Jesu Christe,’ In seven movements, for four voices. 
I Ambrus describes this as an excefitionally beautiful work, the ' sevi-n 
I greetings of Uie suffering Kedeemer ‘ are in fact seven short motets 
I full of deep devotion and feeling ; in the last part two more voices 
I Join in a canon in ' Kpldiapason post duo tempora.’ 
j 7. Otticiorum (ut vooant) de natlvitate, etc. Tomus prlmuH. Vlte* 
I bergae. G. Ilbaw. 1546, f. 51, ' Puer natus est nobis' — ' Cautate 
I Domino ’ — ‘ Grates nunc omnes reddamus ’ — * Huic oportet ut 
I canoniuH,’ for four voices. 

8. Erotemata niuslces practicae . . . collecta ab Ambrosio Wil- 
phlingsedero. Noriliergae. Chr. Ileussler. 1563, p. 160. One 
musical example from the mass ' Bub tuum prae-sldlum,’ for two 
voices. 

9. Huavissimae et jucundisslraae harmoniae : 8, 5 ft 4 vocum, ex 
duabus vocilius. . . llemente Htephaiii Vuebavense. Nurlbergao. 
Th. Oerlatzeuuni. 1567. No. 12, ‘ Dies ost laetitiae,' for four 

' voices. Reprinted by Eitner in Publikation, etc., 1879, vol. 8. 

I la MB. ; Augsburg Bibl. Codex 14‘2a, one motet lor four voices. 
, (Schletterer’s Cat. p. 3.) 

I fiahlu Bibl. * Ich stund an einem morgen,' for four volceis., 
j Berlin konigl. Bibl. Code.v Z 21, motet-s for four voices: 1. 

I Mlsereatur Dominus, 2. Ave .lesu Christe, 3. Deo dicamus. 4. Gloria 
iaus, 5. Ueber her santh peter. (Eitner.) 

Breslau Stadtbibl. AfS. 9J, Introit in four raovementa : Puer natus 
est nobis, etc., for four voices (Bohn’s Cat.). Bee above, No. 7, 

Konigsberg Bibl. MS. 4. 24. Four motets. Nos. 43, 63, 89 and 
90, for four voices. (Eitner.) 

Leipzig Urdversit^tsblbl. C-odex MB. 1494, Der Mensuralcodex 
des Maglster Nikolaus Apel von Kuiiigshofeu. 1504. Described by 
Dr. Hugo Biemann, Kircheninuxikaliiirhea Jahrbuch. 1897. Music 
by UeinrlcuB Finck : — ^two copies of ' Kt adhuc tecum sum ' (2nd 
part), ' Domine prohastl me, ’ for four voices ; and * Wer ych avn 
lalck, 'for Jour voices, identical with music in the Berlin MB. Z 21. 
No. 95, without name of composer, to the Latin words ‘ Invicto regi 
jubUo.’ Also five songs for four voices, without text, all Initially 

LQbeok Btadtbibl. Byrnni : No. 91, Fit porta Christl, for four 
voices, tenor part missing (Stiehl's Cat. p. 9). In Sac. llum. 154*2. 
No. .30. 

Munich Hofbibl. MSS. 42 and 65, two copies of a Missa Dominlealis 
for four voices ; in MB. 42 a motet for four voices. (Eitner.) 

Pima Btadtklrche Bibl. MB. Chorbuch, ( odex IV., * Puer natus 
est : Cantate Domino ’ and ' Te maneat semper * (initialled H. F.) : 
Codex vl., * Ecce devenlt * (initialled H. P.), and ' Borate coell ' ; all 
for four voices. (Eitner.) 

Proske blschofl, Bibl. * Missa de beata virgine,’ for three voices 
(publ. In score in Ambros's Oesehtehte der Musik, v. *247, No. 35). 
Motets — for four voices : 1. O Domine Jesu CJhrlste. in seven move- 
ments (printed in Coneentut, 1545, No. 23) : 2. Nisi Dumlnus, in 
two movementa. For flve voices : 1. I'hristua resurgens, 2. Kt 
valde mane, 3 Tlluminare Hierusalem, 4. Ite In orbera, 5. Petre 
amas me, 6. Verbum caro. For flve and six voices : Beat! estls 
ssnctl. in four movements. For seven voices : Eeple tuorum corda. 
(Eitner.) 

Vienna (Hof hi hi. MS. 19,242, No. 56 * O Domine Jesu Christe.' 
motet for four voices; MS. 18,810, No, 24, ‘Gielner, zanner, ' for 
flve voices. (Mantuani's Cat.) 

'Zwickau Ratsschulbibl. MS. *. Motets for flve voices : 1. Ap* 
I paruerunt apostolls. in two moyements ; 2. Feilx nainque, in tluM 
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moT«isenti { 3. Illtunlnare Blenwalem, in three movementa ; 4. 
•’^erbum caro, in three movements, MS. 16. For four voices (altue 
part missing) : * De Evangelistia ‘ (an Alleluia and Prose in ten 
•eotions) ; *2. Apparult gratia dei, in two movements ; 3. Ave 
praeclara marls stella, in six movements ; 4. Discubuit Jesus, in 
three movements ; 5. Halve rex miaericordie, in nine movements ; 
6. Venl creator splrltus. For four and six voices : O Domine Jesu 
ChrUte, in seven movements (sec above). For live voices ; Ecce 
Maria genuit, in two movements. For six voices : Orates nuuo 
omnes reddamus. Uuio oportet ut cauamus. (Volihardt's Cat.) 

C. S. 

FINCK, Henry Theophilus (6. Bethel, Mis- 
souri, U.S.A., Sept. 22, 1854), American critic 
and essayist. He graduated in 1876 at Har- 
vard College, where he was a pupil of John 
Knowles Paine in musical subjects, and gained 
honours in philosophy. He stu<iied psychology 
in BerUn, Heidelberg and Vienna, and while 
in Europe corresponded for several American 
periodicals, among other things giving an ac- 
count of the first Wagner Festival in Bajn'cuth 
in 1876. On his return to America he became 
musical critic of the Evening Poiit of New York, 
resigning in 1924. In this c.apacity ho was a 
strong supporter of Wagner and of many other 
modern composers when there was conflict over 
their place in art. He has written numerous 
books on musical and other subjects (including 
primitive love, foods and diet). Among his 
musical books are : 

Chopin and other Musical Essays. (18S9.) 

H'ogner and his Works. (3 vqIh., 1893.) 

Paderewski and his Art. (1895.) 

Sonys and Sony Writers. (1900.) 

Crisy and his Music. (1009.) 

Success in Music. (1909.) 

Masssnet and his Operas. (1910.) 

Richard Strauss. (1917.) 

R. A. 

FINCK, Hermann (6. Pirna, Saxony, Mar. 
21, 1527 ; d. Dec. 28, 1558), probably received 
his early education as a memlier of the Hof- 
capelle of King Ferdinand of Bohemia. He is 
entered as a student at Wittenberg University, 
Sept. 1545, in the Album Academiae Viteber- 
gensis, 1502-60, edited by Forstemann, 1841.1 
On June 1, 1554, the Rector of the University 
formally announced that Hermann was at 
liberty to give instruction in music to the 
University students.® That he remained there, 
and was appointed organist in 1557, may be 
gathered from a statement made by Nicolas 
Selneccer in a work published in 1581, ^ Sel- 
neccer explains that in 1557, the organistship 
being vacant, at the request of the Praecep- 
tores, he filled it for a month. Then through 
court influence Hermann Finck was appointed 
to the post, ‘ dcr bald hornach clendiglich und 
jemmerlich zu Wittenberg gestorben ’ (who 
soon after miserably died in Wittenberg). He 
may have stated this on the authority of Jo- 
hannes Garcaeus, Astrohgiae methodus Basiliae, 
1570, * Hermannus Finckius Pirnensis. Insignis 
hie fuit Musicus et Organista, miserrime subi- 
tanea morte extinctus est. Nascitur 21 mart. 
1627, etc.* But the suggestion is negatived by 
the discovery of the date of Hermann's death 
made by Ffirstenau, in the Wittenberg Uni- 

1 8m extract in M.f.M.. 1878. p. 64. 

* FOntenau, Monatshefte, 1879, p. 11. 

* Erk, Mematshe^, 1679. p. 63. 


versity records,^ whore it states that he died 
peacefully on Dec, 28, 1558, ‘ auf fromme Weise 
au 3 diesem Leben geschieden ist.’ 

The important theoretical work by which 
Hermann Finck's name is best known is en- 
titled : 

‘ Practlca mu-slca Hermanni Plnckil. exempla variorum Rignonim. 
proportionum pt canonum, Jufilclum de tonls. ac quaedaro de arte 
suaviter et artiiiciose canlandi eontlneuN. Vitebergae excudebant 
Uaeredes Georgil Khaw. Ib&U.* 

In one volume, 4to. In British Museum, etc. 
The dedication is to the Count Gorca, and 
shows that Hermann must have visited Poland 
and been hospitably received by the Gorca 
family, to whom he expresses a warm sense of 
gratitude : 

‘ ItjKiuo in edltione liuius operis, praecipiie ad Cel- 
situdincin vestram scripsi, ut ostendcrem me bene- 
tifioriini moiiioriam, ipiae in ineain faniiliain a llegibus 
ct Principibns Foionicis c-oliata sunt, perpetua grati- 
tudinc ct rctiiKTc ct rclcbrarc. Fuit cximia erga me 
quoque liberaliias CJclsitudinis tnao lllustris Dornine 
Stanislao. Quare et tratrum et tui nominis men- 
tionem hie feci, et vobis lioc opus dedico, ut grati- 
tudinom meam et observantiam erga vob perpctimm 
ostendarn.’ 

The work is divided into five books. The first 
book ‘ Do musicae inventoribus ’ is of some 
historical interest owing to its mention of con- 
temporary musicians (see Heinrich Finck) and 
to the light it throws on the musical taste of 
that time. A long quotation from pp. 2, 3, 4 
is given in the Diet. Hist. (Choron ct Fayolle) 
with a French translation. In the third book 
‘ do caiionibus * are numerous examples of 
canons : ‘ Clama ne c(^ss(‘s,’ four voices : 

‘ Miscricordia & Veritas,’ Bassus & Tenor ; ‘ Jus- 
ticia et pax,’ Discant & Altus ; ‘ Gaude cum 
gaudentibus,’ four voices ; ‘ Qiii se humiliat, 
exaltabitur ’ — ' Languir me fais,’ four voices ; 
and ‘ Le desir oroist quant et quant I’esperance* 
— ‘ Amour parfaict in ’a donne hardiesse,’ four 
voices, with the French words. A German 
translation of the fifth l)Ook ‘ Do arte eleganter 
et suaviter e.antandi,’ with music, was published 
in Monatshefte, 1879, p. 129, etc. Finck was 
a composer of some note. Few of his works are 
in existence, but they show that he was dis- 
tinctly in advance of his time, both in form and 
in expression. Eitncr included throe composi- 
tions in the Publikation dlterer praki. und 
thexiret. Musikwerke^ 1879, vol. 8 : ‘ Pectus ut 
in sponso ’ in three sections, for four voices ; 
‘ Semper honorabile ’ in two sections, for five 
voices, both wedding hymns ; and the motet 
for five voices, ‘ Christ ist erstanden,’ part 1, 
which it is interesting to compare with that com- 
posed by Heinrich Finck at a much earlier date. 
The score was carefully reconstructed by Otto 
Kadc from a very defective MS. Chorbuch in 
the Pirna Stadtkirche Bibl. Codex VII. (date, 
1556) ; the last two movements of the motet 
were almost entirely destroyed. 

Compositions : 

1. Melodla epithalamil . . . Jobanuo Friderloo II Duct Saxonla* 
. . . compoaita ab Hermanno Finck Pyrnenai. Quinque vocum. 

4 Seriptonm publice. Wltebergae. 1669-62 ; Soe MonaMu^ 
1879, p. 68. ^ 
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VltebergM ezonu. typia haeredtun Georgll Rhaw. 1566. Five pari* 
booka, obi. 4to. Text : * Amore flagrantlRsimo Hponaam,* and — 
Melcdia epiibalamil . . . Henrico Paxinanno . . . composttA ab 
Herm. Finck Ptmcnal. Quatuor vocum. Vitebergae. 1665. Four 
partbooka obi. 4bo. Text : ' Pectus ut tn apuuHu,' by Philip 
Melwcthon. In the Llegultz kbuigl. Bitter- Acadeuiie Blbl. (Pf udel'a 

2. Melodla epithalamii . . . Johannla Bebrammii . . . compoalta 
a Herm. Finck. Quinque vocum. Vittembergae. Haeredes U. 
Khaw. 1667. Text : * Hemper hoiiorabile.' Five partbooka. obi. 
4to. In the Brleg Gymnaaialbibl. (Kuhn’a Cat.) 

3. Bin Bchoner geiatlichcr Text : ‘ Was mrin Gott wil : daa 
geHchlcht allzelt,' etc., von . . . Albrechten Marggraven zu Branden- 
burg . . . aelber gemacht. Und. wic folget, auff vicrerley Art com- 
ponlret durcb Herm. Finck Muaicum. Diacantua primus, anno 

41 o. Thla la, ao far as la known, the only voice jjart in exiatcncc ; 
It is in a miacellaneoua volume in the Weimar CToaahcrzogl. Blbl. 
Tho Dedication ia signed by Fiiu-k. Hualcua, ‘ Wittouberg, den 25 
Dec. anno 1857.* (E^ltner, J*ublikaUon.) 

Eitner montions that in the Proelce bischofl. 
Bibl. MS. 940 (1567), four partbooka, obi. 4to, 
there is a student’s drinking-song for four voices 
by Herm. Finck, No. 109, ‘ Sauff aus und machs 
nit lang,’ etc. c. s. 

FINE (Ital. ‘ end ’) is generally placed above 
the stave at the point where the movement 
ceases after a ‘ Da (Japo ’ repetition. Its place 
is occasionally taken by a pause (see Fpjkmata). 
It is often found, too, at the end of works which 
finish on the right-hand page (redo), and is 
placed there, apparently, in order to warn im- 
perfectly trained musicians that it is not worth 
while to turn over the last page. 

FINJfi, Oronce {b. Brian ^‘on, 1494 ; d. Paris, 
Oct. 6, 1555), studied at the College de Navarre, 
was appointed professor of mathematics at tho 
Royal College l)y Francis 1. in 1530, and re- 
mained in that position until his death. He 
deals with music in his works Protomathesis 
(1532) and De rehvs mat hemal ids (1550). He 
was an excollont lutenist and wrote Tres breve et 
familiere introduction par entendre et apjyrendre 
par soy mesmes a jouer toutes chansons red nicies 
en la iablaiure de luthe . . . (1529) ; Epithenm 
musice instrument alls . . . {FHis; Q.-L.). 

FINGER, Gottfried (Godfrey), a native 
of Olmiitz in Moravia, came to England about 
1685, and enjoyed the patronage of James II. 
In 1088 he published ‘ Sonatae XTI. pro diversis 
instrumentis. Opus primum,’ and in 1090 ‘ Six 
Sonatas or Solos, three for a violin and three 
for a flute.’ In 1091, in conjunction with John 
Banister, ho published ‘ Ayres, Cha cones. Divi- 
sions and Sonatas for Violins and Flutes,’ and 
shortly after joined Godfrey Keller in producing 
‘ A Set of Sonatas in five parts for flutes and 
hautboys.* He subsequently published other 
sonatas for violins and flutes. In 1093 Finger 
composed the music for Theophilus Parsons’ 
Ode for the annual celebration of St. Cecilia’s 
Day. In 1696, in conjunction with John Eccles, 
he composed the music for Motteux’s masque, 
‘ The Loves of Mars and Venus,’ and in the same 
year for Motteux’s comedy, ‘ Tho Anatomist, 
or. The Sham Doctor,’ and (with D. Purcell) 
that for N. Lee’s ‘ Rival Queens.’ In 1701 he 
set to music Elkanah Settle’s opera, ‘ The Virgin 
Prophetess, or, The Siege of Troy.’ In tho 
previous year he was awarded the fourth prize 
for the composition of Congreve’s masque, ‘ The 
Judgment of Paris,* the others being given to 


John Weldon, John Eccles and Daniel Purcell. 
Finger was so displeased at the ill reception of 
his composition that he quitted England and 
returned to Germany, where in 1702 he obtained 
the appointment of chamber musician to Sophia 
Charlotte, Queen of Prussia, and lived for some 
years at Breslau. Whilst at Berlin he was said 
to have composed two German operas, ‘ Siog 
dcr Schonheit iiber die Helden ’ and ‘ Roxane,’ 
both pei’formed in 1706. Tho latter is very 
possibly by Telemann. (See D.N.B.) In 1717 
he became Kapellmeister at the court of Gotha, 
and in Mar. 1718 is mentioned by Walter as 
part-composer of the opera ‘ L’ amicizia in 
terzo.’ His name occurs in a list of 1723. 
Nothing is known of his subsequent career. Be- 
sides the above-mentioned compositions Finger 
wrote instrumental music for the following 
plays — ‘ The Wives’ Excuse,* 1692 ; ‘ Love for 
Love,* 1695 ; ‘ The Mourning Bride,’ 1697 ; 
‘ Love at a Loss,’ ‘ Love makes a Man,’ ‘ The 
Humours t>f the Age,’ and ‘ Sir Harry Wildair,* 
1701. Some concertos and sonatas are men- 
tioned in Q .- L , w. H. H., with addns. 

FINGERBILDNER, the invention of Chris- 
tian Friedrich See her, is in some sort an im- 
provement on tho (fliiroplast (see Looter), its 
chief peculiarity being a small apparatus worn 
on each finger in order to fix its joints in the 
right position. M. 

FINGER-BOARD, that part of the violin 
and other stringed instruments over which the 
strings are stretched, and against which the 
fingers of the left hand of the player press the 
strings in order to produce sounds not given by 
the open string. 

(1) Violin. — The finger-board of tho violin is 
best made of ebony, as harder and less easily 
worn out than any other wood. Its surface is 
somewhat curved — corresponding to the top 
line of the bridge, but not quite so much — in 
order to allow the bow to touch each string 
separately, which would be impossible if bridge 
and finger-board were flat. On an average- 
sized violin it measures 10^ inches in length, 
while its width is about 1 inch nearest to the 
head of the violin and If inch at the bridge-end. 
It is glued on to the neck, and extends from the 
head to about three-fourths of the distance be- 
tw^een the neck and the bridge. At the head- 
end it has a slight rim, called the Nut {q.v.). 

The finger-board, getting worn by the con- 
stant action of the fingers, must be renewed 
from time to time. The modern technique of 
violin -playing requires the neck, and in conse- 
quence the finger-board, to be considerably 
longer than they were at the time of the great 
Cremona makers. For these reasons we hardly 
ever find an old instrument with either the 
original finger-board, bridge, sound-post, or 
bass-bar, all of which, however, can be made 
just as well by any good violin-maker now living 
as by the ancient masters. 
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(2) Violoncello. — ^The finger-boards of the 
Violoncello and Double-bass are made on the 
same principle as that of the violin, except that 
the side of the finger-board over which the 
lowest string is stretched irf flattened in order 
to give suflicient room for its vibration. Spohr 
adopted a somewhat similar plan on his violin 
by having a little scooping-out underneath the 
fourth string, which grew flatter and narrower 
towards the nut. 

In the instruments of the older viola-, gamba-, 
and lyra-tribe, the finger-board was provided 
with Frets {q.v.). p. d. 

FINGERING (Fr. doigte; Ger. Fingeraatz, 
Applicatur), the method which governs the 
application of the fingers to the keys of any 
keyed instrument, to the various positions upon 
stringed instruments, or to the holes and keys of 
wind instruments, the object of the rules being 
in all cases to facilitate execution. The word is 
also applied to the numerals placed above or 
l)eneath the notes, by which the particular 
fingers to be used are indicated. 

(1) Fingering of the Pianoforte (that of 
the organ, though different in detail, is founded 
on the same principles, and will not require 
separate consideration). 

In order to understand the principles upon 
which the rules of modern fingering are based, 
it will bo well to glance briefly at the history of 
those rules, and in so doing it must be borne in 
mind that two causes have operated to influence 
their development — the construction of the key- 
board, and the nature of the music to be per- 
formed. It is only in comparatively modern 
times, in fact since the rise of modem music, 
that the second of these two causes can have 
had much influence. The form and construc- 
tion of the keyboard, on the other hand, must 
have affected the development of any system 
of fingering from the very beginning, and the 
various changes which took place from time to 
time are in fact sufficient to account for certain 
remarkable differences which exist between the 
earliest rules of fingering and those in force at 
the present time. Until the latter half of the 
16th century there would appear to have been 
no idea of establishing rules for fingering ; nor 
could this have been otherwise, for from the 
time of the earliest organs, the keys of which 
were from three to six inches wide, and were 
struck with the closed fist, down to about the 
year 1480, when, although narrower, the octave 
still measured about two inches more than on 
the modern keyboard, any attempt at fingering 
in the modem sense must have been out of 
the question. The earliest marked fingering 
of which we have any knowledge is that given 
by Ammerbach in his Orgel oder InMrument 
Tahulatur (Leipzig, 1571). This, like all the 
fingering in use then and for long afterwards, is 
characterised by the almost complete avoid- 
ance of the use of the thumb and little finger. 


the former being only occasionally marked is 
the left hand, and the latter never employed 
except in playing intervals of not less than a 
fourth in the same hand. Ammerbach’s finger- 
ing for the scale is as follows, the thumbs being 
marked 0 and the fingers with the first three 
numerals : 


Hight Hand, 


S S X 0 

JjtftHand, 
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o«a X » X » g 


This kind of fingering, stiff and awkward as it 
appears to us, remained in use for upwards of 
a century, and is even found as late as 1718, in 
the third edition of an anonymous work entitled 
Kurzer jedoch gr1i,ndlicher Wegweiser, etc. Two 
causes probably contributed to retard the in- 
troduction of a more complete system. In the 
first place, the organ and clavichord not being 
tuned upon the system of equal temperament, 
music for these instruments was only written in 
the simplest keys, with the black keys but rarely 
used ; and in the second place the keyboards 
of the earlier organs were usually placed so high 
above the seat of the player that the elbows 
were of necessity considerably lower than the 
fingers. The consequence of the hands being 
held in this position, and of the black keys being 
but seldom required, would be that the three 
long fingers, stretched out horizontally, would 
be chiefly used, while the thumb and little 
finger, being too short to reach the keys without 
difficulty, would simply hang down below the 
level of the keyboard. 

But although this was the usual method of 
the time, it is highly probable that various 
experiments, tending in the direction of the use 
of the thumb, were made from time to time by 
different players.^ Thus Praetorius says {Syn- 
tagma muaicum, 1619) : 

Many think it a matter of great importance, and 
despise such organists as do not use this or that 
particular fingering, whicii in my opinion is not worth 
the talk : for let a player run up or down with either 
first, middle or third finger, aye, even with his nose 
if that could l»elp him, provided everything is done 
clearly, correctly and gracefully, it does not mueh 
matter how or in what manner it is accomplished. 


Couperin, in V Art de toucher le clavecin (Paris, 
1717), gives numerous examples of the employ- 
ment of the thumb. He uses it, however, in a 
very unmethodical way ; for instance, he would 
use it on the first note of an ascending scale, 
but not again throughout the octave ; he em- 
ploys it for a change of fingers on a single note, 
and for extensions, but in passing it under the 
fingers he only makes use of the first finger, 
except in two cases, in one of which the second 
finger of the left hand is passed over the thumb. 


> The evldenoe of picture and sculpture makes this eertala, 
particularly with regard to playing on the small portatlre organa. 
Luca della Robbia's bas-relief In the musicians' gallery at Florenoa 
(early ISth cent.) shows a child playing such an instrument with 
his whole hand over the keyboard, and apparently In the act of using 
the thumb. An angel carved on the chok stalls of Lincoln Cathedni 
is playing a similar instrument in exactly the same wmj aj^ k 
dearly represented using the little linger. o. 
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Contemporary with Couperin we find J, S* 
Bach, to whose genius fingering owes its most 
striking development, since in his hands it be- 
came transformed from a chaos of unpractical 
rules to a perfect system, which has endured in 


Tn the above example it is worthy of notice 
that although Bach himself had laid down the 
rule that the thumb in scale-playing was to be 
used twice in the octave, he does not abide by 
it, the scales in this instance being fingered 


its essential parts to the present day. Bach 
adopted the then newly invented system of 
equal temperament for the tuning of the clavi- 
chord, and was therefore enabled to write in 
every key ; thus the black keys were in con- 
tinual use, and this fact, together with the great 
complexity of his music, rendered the adoption 
of an entirely new system of fingering inevita ble, 
all existing methods being totally inadequate. 
Accordingly, he fixed the place of the thumb in 
the scale, and made free use of both that and 
the little finger in every possible position. In 
consequence of this the hands were held in a 
more forward position on the keyboard, the 
wrists were raised, the long fingers became bent, 
and therefore gained greatly in flexibility, and 
thus Bach acquired such a prodigious power of 
execution as compared with his contemporaries, 
that it is said that nothing which was at all 
possible was for him in the smallest degree 
difficult. 


according to the older plan of passing the second 
finger over the third, or the first over the 
thumb. In the fifth bar again the second finger 
passes over the first — a progression which is 
disallowed by Emanuel Bach. 

The discrepancies between Bach’s fingering 
and his son’s rules, shown in the other piece 
mentioned, occur between bars 22 and 23, 34 
and 35, and 38 and 39, and consist in passing 
the second finger over the first, the little finger 
under the third (left hand), and the third over 
the little finger (loft hand also). 

From these discrepancies it would appear 
that Bach’s own fingering was more varied than 
the description of it which has come down to 
us, and that it was free in the sense not only of 
employing every possible new combination of 
fingers, but also of making use of all the old 
ones, such as the passing of one long finger 
over another. Emanuel Bach restricts this free- 
dom to some extent, allowing for instance the 
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Bar 34, 85. 



Bar 38. 39. 



passage of the second finger over the third, but 
of no other long finger. Thus only so much of 
Bach’s method has remained in practical use as 
Emanuel Bach retained, and as was absolutely 
essential for the performance of his works. 

Emanuel Bach’s fingering has been practi- 
cally that of all his successors until almost 
recent times ; dementi, Hummel and Czerny 
adopted it almost without change, excepting 
only the limitation caused by the introduction 
of the pianoforte, the touch of which requires a 
much sharper blow from the finger than that of 
the clavichord or harpsichord, in consequence 
of which the gentle gliding of the second linger 
over the third, which was allowed by Emanuel 
Bach, has become unsuitable, and is now rarely 
used. 

In the teaching of all the above-named 
masters, one principle is particularly observed, 
— the thumb is not used on a black key except 
(as Emanuel Bach puts it) ‘ in cases of neces- 
sity,’ and it is the abolition of this restriction 
which forms the latest development of finger- 
ing. Chopin and Liszt, by their invention of 
novel passages and difficulties, did once more 
for the thumb what Bach did for it, and just as 
he redeemed it from a condition of uselessness, 
so they freed its employment from all rules and 
restrictions whatsoever. (Cf. Chopin’s Tbach- 
INO, Vol. I. p. 634.) Hummel, in his Art of 
Playing the Pianoforte, says : 

‘ We must employ the same succession of fingers when 
a passage consists of a progression of similar groups 
of notes. . . . The intervention of the black key 
changes the symmetrical progression so far only as 
the rule forbids the use of the thumb on the black 
keys.' 

But the modern system of fingering would 
employ absolutely the same order of fingers 
throughout such a progression without con- 
sidering whether black keys intervene or no. 


Many examples of the application of this prin- 
ciple may be found in Tausig’s edition of 
dementi’s ‘Gradus ad Parnassum/ especially 
in the first study, a comparison of which with 
the original edition (where it is No. 16) will at 
once show its distinctive characteristics. That 
the method has immense advantages and tends 
greatly to facilitate the execution of modem 
difficulties cannot be doubted, even if it but 
rarely produces the striking results ascribed to 
it by Von Billow, who says in the preface to his 
edition of Cramer’s Studies, that in his view 
(which he admits may be somewhat chimerical), 
a modern pianist of the first rank ought to be 
able by its help to execute Beethoven’s ‘ Sonata 
Appassionata ’ as readily in the key of FjJ minor 
as in that of F minor, and with the same 
fingering I 

There are two methods of marking fingering, 
one now used in p]ngland alone (though not by 
any means exclusively), and the other in all 
other countries. Both consist of figures placed 
above the notes, but in the ‘ English ’ system 
the thumb is represented by a x , and the four 
fingers by 1, 2, 3 and 4, while everywhere else 
the first five numerals are employed, the thumb 
being numbered 1, and the four fingers 2, 3, 4 
and 5. This plan was probably introduced into 
Germany — where its adoi)tion only dates from 
the time of Bach — from Italy, since the earliest 
German fingering (as in the example from 
Ammerbach quoted above) was precisely the 
same as the present ‘ English * system, except 
that the thumb was indi('ated by a cypher in- 
stead of a cross. The same method came into 
partial use in England for a short time, and may 
be found spoken of as the ‘ Italian manner of 
fingering ’ in a treatise entitled The Harpfiu 
chord Illustrated owd Imjvrov^d, published 
about 1740. It was adopted in Purcell’s 
Choice Collection quoted above, but with the 
bewildering modification that whereas in the 
right hand the thumb was numbered 1, and so 
on to the little finger, in the left hand the little 
finger was called the first, and the thumb the 
fifth. The system (1,2, 3, 4, 6) which is, rightly 
or wrongly, known as the ‘ continental,* has 
now been widely adopted by English publishers, 
so that there is more unanimity in the present 
day than formerly. F. T. 

(2) Fingering of Stringed Instruments 

Violin. — Before dealing with the fingering 
of the violin it is necessary to explain that the 
four strings on a violin are numbered from 
right to left, the highest string E always being 
known as the 1st string, the second string A, 
the 3rd string D and the ithsVingG, descending 
by a perfect fifth from one string to another. 
A string is said to be * open ’ when no finger is 
used to ‘ stop * it. 

In the case of the stringed instruments, then, 
fingering means the exact placing of the fingers 
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upon the strings in the order that musical notes 
are to be made. This order first suggests a 
scale, as the fingers follow from first to second, 
second to third, third to fourth, and so on. 
In violin-fingering, the position and carriage 
of the hand are of the greatest importance ; 
the thumb should be underneath the violin 
neck below the first and second fingers, the tip 
bent outwards, the neck resting on the thumb 
near its first joint ; the thumb will then give the 
necessary counter-pressure to the force of the 
fingers. The violin should be held between the 
chin and the collar-bone, firmly, but without 
too much pressure, and gripped enough to 
allow the left hand perfect freedom of move- 
ment when moving from one position to 
another. 

If the left hand is in the correct position it 
ought to be possible to place the fingers in order 
1, 2, 3 and 4, the 1st finger on the 1st string, 
the 2nd on the 2nd string, the 3rd on the 3rd 
string and the 4th on the 4th string, and then 
I'everse them, i.e. the 1st on the 4th string, the 
2nd on the 3rd string, the 3rd on the 2nd 
string and the 4th on the 1st string, without 
any movement of the hand beyond a finger 
movement. 

E 


GDA4 EADO 



There are seven positions in which the 
fingers travel across the four strings. In the 
1st position the fingers begin (not counting 
the open G string) with the 1st finger on the low 
A, the highest note being B, the 4th finger on 
the E string. If we move the hand forward 
the distance of a whole tone, the 1 st finger will ! 
now bo on B on the G string, and the highest 
note belonging to this position will bo C on the 
E string. This is called the 2nd position. 
Then, if we advance the note from B to G on 
the G string and proceed as before to the 
highest note D on the E string, it will bo in the 
3rd position. Similarly, if the 1 st finger travels 
to D, E, E and G, the position of the hand will 
now be called the 4th, 5th, fith and 7th 
positions respectively. 

It is of course necessary constantly to move 
from one position to another for a more con- 
venient or more efliective disposition of the 
fingers in a passage. This movement is called 
the ‘ shift,* and when making a shift, i,e. 
changing the position, the entire hand should 
go in one movement, and to avoid an un- 
pleasant glissando it is necessary to arrange 
that the finger that is going to play the note in 
the now position should strike the string and 
not slide to it ; the finger that has already 
played the last note is the one which finds the 
new position. If this movement is managed 
correctly it should be possible to play a scale 


let position. 
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from the bottom of the violin to the top and 
back without the ear detecting any change of 
position whatever. One important rule in 
fingering is to avoid making a shift or change of 
position on two consecutive notes. However 
involved or complicated a passage may be, it 
is nearly always jiossible to play at least two 
notes in a position before proceeding to 
another (except in playing scale passages in 
octaves). 



For the same reason it i? advisable in scale 
playing not to leave all the changing of the 
positions until the fingers arrive at the E 
string. It is better to make the first change of 
position ))efore leaving the A string. 

The difficulty of the beginner in the early 
stages of violin-playing is so to train the fingers 
as to ensure accurate intonation. This difficulty 
arises from the fact that in all diatonic scales 
the distances from one note to another (i.c. 
intervals) are not exactly the same but consist 
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(Istpositioii 8rd pos 5th 7th. 

G — D A E— iT-A D G > 
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1st pos. 3rd pos. 6th pos 3rd pos. Ist pos. 


of tones and semitones. To play a semitone 
correctly any two fingers must be close to- 
gether; in fact, must touch each other. It 
will be seen, therefore, that to play whole tones 
we must allow sj>ace for imaginary semitones 
between each finger. Key of O major. 
These tones and serni- g D A E 

tones do not lie op- 

posite each other on 
adjoining strings in 


any key ; taking the ^^Cl) 




I 1 


I 
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key of G, for instance, 
the scale would begin 
on the G string, 1st 
finger A a whole tone, 

2nd huger B a whole 
tone, 3rd finger C a 
semitone ; open string 
D, 1st finger E a whole 
tone, 2nd finger Ffi a 
whole tone, 3rd finger 
G a semitone; open 
string A, Ist finger B a whole tone, 2nd finger 
C a semitone, 3rd finger D a whole tone ; open 
string E, 1st finger F^ a whole tone and 2nd 
finger G a semitone. 

It will be seen that the diminished fifth 
between F# and C makes the 2nd finger play a 
semitone higher on the D string than it does on 
the A string. In the key of D the same thing 
ill happen ; the 2rid finger Cjt will bo two tones 
higher than the open string A, while the 2nd 
finger G will be only a tone and a half higher 
than the open E string. Similarly in the key 
of C the 1st finger P’s on the E will be only a 
semitone higher, while on the A string Bq will 
be a whole tone up. In minor keys this 
becomes more difficult, as w'o have more of 
these chromatic intervals to deal with. In 
the harmonic form occurs the augmented 
second, to execute which one finger has to 
miss 2 semitones. 

When those difficulties have been overcome, 
it is necessary to learn other finger movements. 
It will be seen that if we play a chromatic scale 
between any one open string and another (a 
perfect fifth) there are 7 notes and only 4 
fingers to play them with. It follows that 
some of the fingers must play two notes ; the 
usual plan in an ascending chromatic scale is 


2 tones Ih tones 2 tones li tones 
higher, higher. higher, higher. 




to use the open G string, the Ist finger twico^ 
A*> to A, the 2nd finger twice, Bb to Bg, the 3rd 
finger for C, the 4th finger D;? (or Cjt) and then 
open D string, and proceed in the same manner. 
The finger has to learn to move forward a 
semitone Ah to Atj, Bb to Bi; with such a rapid 
movement that the transition is inaudible, the 
aim of the player being to make it sound as 
though a different finger had played each note. 


^ 3 40 1 1 2 2 3 401 1 

In addition to these fingerings described 
there is also a position of the fingers known ae 
an ‘ extension,’ i.e. it is possible to borrow a 
note from a higher position or a lower position 
to save moving the hand for the sake of one 
note. In the first position it is possible to play 
the note C above B by extending the 4th fingei 
another semitone above B in the same manner 
described in playing a chromatic scale. If the 
hand is in the 3rd position the 1st finger can 
also extend downwards -and borrow a note from 
the 2nd position ; e,g. Ist finger D on the A 
string can reach back and play Cjj, or on the 
D string tho Ist finger G can reach back and 
play Fjj, etc. ; the 4th finger D on tho P! string 
can play Eh or E5 (a whole tone extension). 


Extension. Extension. 

X XX 

448 848 134ft 



2nd pos. 4th pos. 7th pos.... 2nd positior* 

X Extension downwards to avoid going to the 
2nd position for the one note. 



8rd position. 


At every higher position of the hand the 
notes on the string become nearer, so that when 
we get t-o any position higher than the 6th, the 
4th finger is frequently used to extend two 
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or even three notes beyond its natural place in 
that position. These extensions are used to 
save unnecessary shifting. There is one other 
position of the hand which it is necessary to 
describe. This is the position that lies behind 
the Ist position, known as the half position. 
It is used to avoid the unnecessary forward 
and back movement of the first finger in 
passages that contain the two lowest semitones 
on each string. 


I position Ist position ) position.... 



1st position. 



In changing positions the usual method is to 
proceed from the 1st to the 3rd, to the 5th to 
the 7th, etc., or from the 2nd to the 4th to the 
6th, as this is the natural movement of the 
hand. At the same time it is necessary to know 
any position change, as 1st to the 2nd, 2nd to 
the 3rd, 3rd to the 4th, etc. ; 1st to the 4th, 1st 
to the 6th, or Ist to the 7th or anything beyond 
that, as many higher positions than the 7th 
are used constantly up individual strings. In 
extremely high positions, 11th or 12th, it would 
not be practicable to play across the four strings 
without descending to a lower position as the 
passage descends. 

Double Stopping . — ^This means the simul- 
taneous stopping of two strings as in scales in 
thirds, sixths, octaves and tenths. It will be 
seen that it is necessary to change the position 
more frequently when playing a scale in thirds 
than when playing a scale in single notes. In 
C major the first and third fingers on the lower 
springs are played simultaneously, and the 
second and fourth ; it is then necessary to 
proceed to the third position and play the first 
and third and second and fourth again ; then 
return to the first position on the two middle 
strings and proceed as before. In scales in 
sixths we have a new movement, as the fingers 
must proceed from one string to another with- 
out lifting (lateral movement). 

Observe that the finger that stops the upper 
note of the 6th proceeds by the interval of a 
6th to the string below to stop the lower note 
of the succeeding Cth. 

In the scale in octaves the ordinary method 
employed is to change the position for each 
octave played by the first and fourth fingers 
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Scale in 6ths. 
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(the octave of which one of the notes is an open 
string is of course an exception). 


Concerto in D minor. WiENixwsxi. 



Octaves can also be played with the Ist and 
3rd, and 2nd and 4th fingers alternately. This, 
however, necessitates a considerable stretch and 
is difficult ; when mastered, however, it is pos- 
sible to play passages in octaves with great 
rapidity. By the use of this method of fingering 
it is possible to play the ‘ Moto Perpetuo ’ of 
Paganini throughout in octaves, as has been 
done as a tour de force by virtuosi. 

Tenths are difficult to execute, because the 
fourth finger must make a double extension, 
the fourth finger being required to stretch two 
more notes than an octave, which is the natural 
position of that finger. The chief difficulty 
in playing double stopping, apart from the 
simultaneous movement of the fingers, is to 
play the two notes perfectly in tune in spite of 
the constant change in a scale passage of the 
size of the interval ; e.g. major and minor thirds, 
major and minor sixths, perfect or augmented 
fourths, and in fact all chromatic intervals. 
All these necessitate adjustment. In chord 
playing on three or four strings it is necessary 
to find simultaneously three different spacings 
by three different fingers, or in the latter case 
of four different fingers in any order. This 
requires a great deal of practice to attain 
accuracy. 

From Violin Concerto. Elgar. 
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Harmonica , — In all fingerings already dealt 
with, the finger that stojis the string does so by 
pressing firmly upon it. To obtain a harmonic, 
however, it is necessary to adopt an extremely 
light touch of the finger touching the string. 
If we touch the' string at exaetJy half-way 
between the nut and the bridge we obtain the 
octave of the string’s natural pitch ; if at the 
quarter (lightly), we get a double octave of 
the fundamental note ; if at the third, wo get 
the twelfth of the fundamental note ; if at the 
fifth or two-fifths, we get a third higher than 
the double octave in both cases. If we touch 
it at a sixth we get a fifth higher than the 
double octave. These are all the natural 
harmonics for practical use. It is possible, 
however, to play any note on a violin as a 
harmonic higher than the octave G, though the 
low A, B, C are all extremely difficult, as they 
require an abnormal stretch of the fourth 
finger. Artificial harmonics are produced by 
one finger stopping the string normally (with 
pressure) while another one touches the same 
string at the interval or a third, fourth, fifth 
or octave respectively to produce a harmonio 
of the required pitch. 
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Similarly on the other strings a perfect 5th higher. 
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11th position, glmsando with the 4th finger through 


every semitone until the Ist position is reached. 



20 8 102 


Srd position. 



Isi position. 
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3an bo played throughout in the first position 
by the use of the various kinds of harmonics, 
with tlie astonishing results seen in the upper 
line. 

The interval of an octave as stated above is 
extremely ditficult to stretch on one string in 
the lower positions, but quite practicable in 
the higher j)ositions. The following are a few 
passages to illustrate the different methods of 
fingering. w. h. r. 

Viola. — ^As far as technique is concerned the 
viola is simply a larger violin, with four strings 
tuned a fifth lower than those of the violin, 

thus ; ^ 

1 w tr-rzmi— 2S-- ' 

Iftpi:..— aa— -- -- 


Its method of fingering is precisely similar to 
that, of the violin. 

Violoncello. — Besides the differences in 
size and length of hands and fingers, there are 
some other influences which modify the finger- 
ing in general \ise, such as : the strength of the 
fingers ; their stretching capacity, as gained by 
practice ; the example of the teacher ; the 
course adopted as to the kind of studies ; and 
the inevitable tendency towards what gives 
the least trouble. All complicated fingering, 
therefore, will be more or less individual, and 
will vary according to the ability, the experi- 
ence and taste of the player. The fingering of 
the violoncello was originally taken from that 
of the violin, as that of the viola da gamba was 
obviously not suitable, owing to the smaller 
intervals between the pitch of its seven strings. 
The principle of the present system is the 
normal distance of a semitone between two 
adjacent fingers. The interval of a whole tone 
is taken, cither by leaving out one finger, 
which is kept in reserve for the semitone, or 
by the first and second fingers only fas in the 
A flat and E major scales, see below), very 
seldom by the second and third, or third and 
fourth fingers. The first and fourth fingers, 
therefore, take the interval of either a minor 
or a major third, in the ‘ normal ’ and ‘ ex- 
tended * positions of the hand respectively. 
Large hands may even take a fourth. 

According to the oldest school, Corrette, 
J741, the fingering for the diatonic scale was — 

Ist position 12 4 1 8rd position 12 8 4 
2nd 1 2 4 I 4th 12 8 


The thumb acts as a moveable saddle in 
the higher positions, being placed across two 
strings. It was early in use for this purpose, 
but up to the end of the 18th century the fourth 
finger was not employed in the thumb-positions, 
being considered too weak. With the help of 
the thumb, thirds and octaves, fifths, sixths, 
and even tenths can be easily played, as the 
thumb affords a firm hold on the strings. It 
could be as easily used in the lower positions. 

The positions, as shown in the following 
table, contain of course in each case either a 
normal position of the hand or an extended 
position, as referred to above. 



Normal. Extended. Nonnal. Extended. 


Hair Position. First Position. 


The Seven Positions with the 
Half POSITIONS. ^ 

-.>-1 ' 


Position i I II IIJ III Illi IV V VJ VI VIJ VII 


This generally recognised table of the posi- 
tions is based on the principle that each step 
of the C major scale on the first string, begin- 
ning with A, is a full position, and each acci- 
dental a half position. Davidov and Schroeder 
place the positions in accordance with the 
major scale of each string, the principle being 
uniformity of all positions on all four strings, 
the positions of the C major scale on the lowest 
string forming the basis. 










P<.sltlou i 1 IJ II III IIIJ IV IVi V v'j ”vi VII 


The fingering of the scale of C is as follows : 



— . — '' G string. D string. . . . 

O string. ^ A string. 

Higher up, in some scales (G, B, A, F, Bb) 
from the fourth position upwards, the first and 
second fingers are used alternately, each scale 
of three or four octaves closing with 12 3. This 
system applies to all scales starting from the 
first position. Scales starting from another 
position have their fingering based on the 
three-finger system, 

134134114 1 3 4 
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It took nearly a century before the fingeiing 
became fixed in a methodical way» and the 
improvement was started by the French 
(Tilli^re, Cupis, Miintzberger). The best 
methods were : J. L. Duport’s Essay on 
Fingering, an excellent work of lasting value ; 
and the Methods de violoncelle, by Baillot, 
Levasseur, Catel and Baudiot (Paris, 1804), 
the first method in use in the Paris Conserva- 
toire. With the development of technique in 
the 19th century by well-known masters the 
fingering was more and more definitely fixed. 
(See ViOLONCELLO-PLAYINO.) 

The chromatic scale was played formerly by 
sliding from one to the other semitone with 
the nearest finger. Here also the change took 
place in favour of the first, second and third 
fingers in succession : 


tendency in certain passages to use 1, 2, 3 in the 
first position, instead of 1, 3, 4 

12 3 

and in some passages requiring considerable 
rapidity, it is of distinct value, e,g. Haydn 
concerto in D, end of first movement. 

Instead of t he old fin gering. 


0313 3314 


II etc. 


0314 8314 




This method materially helps the continuity 
and equality of the ascending figure. 

The violoncello probably demands a greater 
variety of position and methods of pressure 
in the left hand than any other instrument. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the first 

znzetc. 


In the higher positions the fingering of the 
chromatic scale may be alternately — 

1 and 2 going up and coming down. 

1, 2, 3, successively going up, and 3, 2, 1, 
coming down ; 

3 and 2 alternately coming down, as recom- 
mended by Servais. 

Thirds are comparatively easy in the upper 
positions, with the aid of the thumb. They 
are fingered thus, in both upper and lower 
positions : 

9 1 2 
234 

In the lower positions only, 1 and 4 are avail- 
able, or 2 and 3 with open strings (without the 
thumb). 

For sixths in the lower positions the fingers 
change more frequently — 

12344 , 3 
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In the thumb-positions 
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In the higher positions without thumb j j 2 
Octaves in the thumb-positions are fingered 
either ^ consecutively, or ^ ^ alternately. In 

the lower positions by the first and fourth 
fingers only. 

The fingering of arpeggios sometimes shows 
interesting combinations over four strings; 
and the practice of sliding with one finger, or 
from one finger to another forward, backward 
or crossing over a neighbouring finger, is an 
indispensable device of the violoncello-player. 

E. K. 

Developments and Exceptions, — Since the 
above was written, developments and excep- 
tions in fingering have occurred, and no doubt 
will continue to occur. Among them is the 


finger presses the strings on the extreme tip, 
and sometimes on the side of the finger almost 
as far as the first knuckle 1 


In this contracted or normal 

13 4 

position, all three fingers are used with rounded 
knuckles, and the contact with the string is 
made with the tips of the fingers as much as 
possible. 

In this extended position 

12 4 

the first finger is in an almost straight position 
— stretched out, virtually pointing backwards, 
the pressure exerted by the side of the finger ; 
the second finger is rounded, the knuckle bent 
and the pressure obtained on the top of the 
finger ; the fourth finger is extended, stretched 
out and pointing in the opposite direction to 
the first finger. The knuckles of the first and 
fourth fingers in this extended position are 
scarcely rounded at all, but the second finger 
is considerably arched. 


In thumb positions 




the 


9123 

side of the thumb is pressed on two strings and 
is kept straight, at a right angle to the strings, 
making a perfect fifth; the first finger is 
pressed on its tip, as are also the second and 
third fingers. To obtain power and good 
manipulation with accuracy of intonation in 
thumb positions, the roots of the thumb and 
first finger should be kept somewhat close 
together. The modem tendency is to lean the 
thumb back slightly, the pressure being 
exerted by the flesh of the thumb, close against 
the nail, and occasionally the side of the 
thumb-nail itself. The advantages of this 
position are : (1) Greater strength of pressure. 
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*yhe thumb being reinforced by the weight and 
muscles of the whole hand ; (2) the fingers fall 
more naturally into the normal position to play 
the four notes of the tetrachord (example 
above) ; (3) the fingers have more hitting power 
without the need of raising them high. This 
position is somewhat modified in very high and 
very low thumb positions. In descending scale 


passages such as 

areo 4 S 1 4 8 1 0 

greatly improved articulation can be obtained 
by slightly pulling the string with each finger 
(left hand pizzicato). Many instances of this 
device occur in brilliant solos, e.g. the ‘ Airs 
Baskyr * of Piatti. In the sonata in E minor, 
first movement by Brahms, the passage 



is executed by 


sliding up to the E flat on the second string 
and * pulling * the string violently {pizzicato left 
hand) for the open D. Another instance in 
illustration of this occasional device of ‘ pulling’ 
the string is in the ‘ Stiicke in Volkston * of 
Schumann, No. 4 in D. 


etc. The open 

arco r"d"r*0 

A string is plucked through the entire pass- 
age, which gives it clearness and quick speech, 
otherwise unobtainable. 

Many fine violinists and violoncellists have 
suffered from what may be called a too sensi- 
tive nerve in the finger tips (usually produced 
by over-practising), which causes a pain like 
toothache in the finger when it presses, or 
even touches, the string. Lady Hall6, Caesar 
Thompson, Piatti and many others suffered 
from it. The best cure at present known is to 
put the fingers into water as hot as can be 
borne for a few minutes and then immediately 
to plunge them into cold water — several times 
a day. w. b, w. 

Double Bass. — In modem double-bass play- 
ing the instrument is tuned in 4ths 





tlms aotual Bounds 





The 3-string double bass has entirely gone 
out of use, but the 5-string bass is used in some 
orchestras. The 6th string is tuned to C, a 
major 3rd below the 4th string, on the Continent, 
but in England it is more often tuned to B, a 
^mitone lower, thus keeping the tuning of the 
instrument in 4ths throughout. 


With regard to the fingering, the French and 
German methods are not unlike, the German 
method having 7 positions with a half position 
and 4 intermediate positions, and the French 
method 8 positions or 14 degrees. 

Major second intervals (1 tone) are fingered 
in the first 5 positions from the Ist to the 4th 
finger. The space bet’ween these two fingers is 
very wide in the Ist positions and diminishes in 
each successive position. 

From the 6th position major seconds are 
fingered from the Ist to the 3rd finger. 

Minor second intervals (J tone) are fingered 
till the 5th position from the 1st to the 2nd 
finger and from the 6th position from the Ist to 
the 2nd finger and from the 2nd to the 3rd. 


French Method 

A major second from the 1st to the 4th finger 
constitutes a degree of the division of the neck, 
and it is impossible to perform a position with- 
out displacing the hand a semitone ; a position 
occupies in consequence two degrees thus : 

iBt degree. 

^ position^ 

9nd degree. 

18th degree. 


and 80 on to the 18tb and 
14th degree, 8th position. 




14th degree. 


German Method 


1st position. 



Intermediate position between 
and and 8rd positions. 
12-4 


7tb position. 
1 «a 8 
lez »*sr 


The thumb is brought into use for the high 
positions at the 7 th position thus : 



The following is an example of the fingering 
of a chromatic scale : 




4 0 113 4 



4 1 3 4 18 8 


The best -known masters of the French 
method are C. Labro and E. Nanny of the Parii 
Conservatoire. 
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The beBt'known German method is by Franz 
Simandl, professor of the Vienna Conservatoire, 
and this is the one most used in England, 
although there are players who favour the 
French method. C. H. 

(3) Fingehino oe Wind Instruments. — 
The fact that the natural harmonic scale, or 
series of notes (referred to below as H.S.), 
although utilised in different ways, must be 
regarded as the basis of the intonation of all 
wind instruments, is briefly dealt with under 
Wind Instruments, but a sliglitly more ex- 
pended, although necessarily limited view of 
the scale fingering of all such instruments as 
have side-holes is here given. (For the scale 
schemes of brass instruments generally, see 
Horn, Trombone and Valve.) 

The simplest basis for consideration is an 
instrument bored with six finger-holes as the 
common fife or flute without keys. Since the 
prevalence of the modern major diatonic scale, 
the holes have been placed in such positions as 
to give the six degrees of this scale which lie 
between the tonic and its octavo, or second note 
in H.S. by the successive raising of the six 
fingers, the fourth fingers not being used. The 
tonic sounds from the full length of the tube, 
but with exceptions to be subsequently noticed. 
By over-blowing on the flute, all these notes are 
repeated an octave higher, and the production 
of the octave of the tonic can be facilitated by 
lifting the finger from the sixth hole. 

These six holes, therefore, supply all that is 
required for the production of a diatonic scale 
of two octaves in instruments of the flute class, 
and also in conical instruments played either 
with a reed, as the oboe, or with a cup mouth- 
piece, as the old Cornett (q.v.). In the oboe, 
and similar conical instruments, the produc- 
tion of the notes of the second octave is greatly 
fa(;ilitated by the opening of one or more small 
tubular holes or ‘ pipes * in the upper part of 
the instrument. 

On an instrument with six finger-holes, scales 
other than that in which it is set, and therefore 
requiring semitones foreign to the original scale, 
can be rendered only with a rough approxima- 
tion to accuracy by partly closing, and so flatten- 
ing the speaking hole, or by closing one or more 
holes below it. For a complete chromatic scale, 
or the cycle of twelve diatonic scales, five extra 
holes controlled by keys have been introduced ; 
these, with the six finger-holes, giving the eleven 
different lengths of tube required in addition to 
the total length for the twelve degrees of the 
chromatic scale. On instruments which cannot 
be overblown, however, whether conical, as the 
chaunters of the various bagpipes, or cylindrical, 
as the rudimentary chalumeaux, a seventh hole 
is required for the completion of the scale of one 
octave, and this hole is usually controlled by 
the thumb of the left hand. 

In the ordinary flute-scale, as described above, 


the fundamental note of the tube is used ; and 
as the next note to this in the H.S. is the 
octave, the whole of the intermediate notes 
have to bo obtained by means of variations in 
the length of tube. If, however, the funda. 
mental note were not required, the original 
length with three variations would give the 
diatonic scale, as the second, third and fourth 
notes of the H.S. are the octave, twelfth and 
double octavo of the prime. A diatonic scale 
in the second harmonic octave requires, there- 
fore, only three finger-holes, giving the super- 
tonic, mediant and subdominant, the dominant 
or third note in H.S. being derived from the 
full length of the tube, and this was the usual 
arrangement in the tabor-pipe and galoubet. 

Returning to the bagpipe chaunter, the six 
normal holes of the flute are supplemented not 
only by the seventh, or thumb-hole, to give the 
octave, but by an eighth hole closed by the 
fourth finger of the right hand. This is required 
by a prolongation of the tube sufficient to give 
a note one tone lower than its keynote, the 
keynote itself now sounding from this eighth 
hole, instead of from the full length of tube. 
This simple case of extension of the scale down- 
wards is typical of many ; the point to be ob- 
served is that such extension does not affect the 
general scheme of fingering, and the natural, or 
characteristic scale established by the six finger- 
holes. In the same sense that the natural 
scale of the pianoforte is C, and is not altered 
by the extension of the compass downwards 
from CC to AAA, so the natural scale of a wind 
instrument is that determined by the six finger- 
holes, and is not altered by the extension of its 
compass. From this point of view the key or 
scale of the modern concert flute is D, although 
having downward extension to c', and in some 
cases to 65 or even f>jj ; the oboe is also in D, 
with extension to 6c; or 6b. The bassoon with 
its six finger-holes closed sounds G a twelfth 
lower than the oboe, but its natural scale is C 
major, the highest finger-hole sounding / and 
not/lJ as required in the scale of G. The holes 
for the left hand only being closed, the instru- 
ment gives c ; d, e and / sound as the fingers 
are successively raised, and on the closing of 
the holes for the three fingers of the right hand, 
p is obtained, followed, on raising the fingers, 
by a, 6 and c' all as octaves of their respective 
primes G, A, B and C. The extension down- 
wards from G to BBb is obtained chiefly by 
key-work. 

As the octave harmonic has no existence on 
instruments with cylindrical bore, no repetition 
of the scale in the octavo, on such instruments, 
can be obtained. Therefore extra holes be- 
yond the normal six or seven are imperatively 
called for if the scale is to comprise more than 
eight notes. On some of such instruments, as 
the racket, much ingenuity was displayed in the 
doubling of the tube, so as to bring more than 
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one hole under the control of a single finger or 
thumb. On others, as the sourdine and krumm- 
horn, key -work was used long before the evolu- 
tion of the modern clarinet. The distinctive 
feature of this instrument is not so much the 
addition of keys to extend the fiindamcmtal 
compass from an octavo to a twelfth, as the 
peculiar use of the thumb or pipe-key, as a 
means of ensuring the production of notes, 
speaking as the fundamental notes do from the 
different lengths of the instrument as deter- 
mined by side-holes, but in each case a twelfth 
higher than the fundamental. 

The foregoing remarks give a general indica- 
tion of the fundamental principles and develop- 
ment of fingering from a diatonic basis ; but as 
the free use of all scales necessitates working 
from a chromatic basis, modern improvements 
have been influenced by this principle. The 
most important of these is that known as the 
Boehm system (see Boehm, Theobald), the 
basis of which is that every speaking-hole is 
vented by the hole giving the semitone im- 
mediately below it. To attain this result key- 
work of a somt'what elaborate description is 
required, but is justified by the equality of tone 
and power obtainable in all keys. The system 
is seen at its best and simplest on the flute, 
but the use of it op the clarinet is increasing. 

This general summary of the scheme of finger- 
ing, common to all instruments with side-holes, 
is given here rather than under the name of any 
one instrument, but. certain details }KM!nliar to 
each arc, when possible, noticed under their 
several articles. u. J. B. 

FINK, Christian (6. Dettingen, Wiirtem- 
oerg, Aug. 9, 1831 ; d. Ksslingen, vSept. 6, 1911), 
organist, studied at the l-.eipzig C-onservatoriura 
(1853) and at Dresden under Schneider. From 
1866-60 he appeared as organist at many con- 
certs and oratorio performances in Leipzig, and 
in 1863 was appointed head of the seminary at 
Esslingen and organist of the principal church 
of that place. He publ>hod many excellent 
works for the organ, some of which have ap- 
peared in the Organist's Quarterly Journal 
(Novello), besides psalms for chorus and orches- 
tra, songs, choruses, etc. (Mendel’s Lexikon,) 

M. 

FINK, Gottfried Wilhelm (h, Suiza, Thu- 
ringia, Mar. 7, 1783; d. Halle, Aug. 27, 1846), 
theologian and musical critic, was educated at 
Naumbut'g, where ho was chorister, and Leipzig 
(1804-09). He began wTiting for the A.M.Z. 
in 1808, and in 1827 succeeded Rochlitz as 
editor, a post he held till 1841. In 1842 he be- 
came for a short time professor of music to the 
University of Leipzig. Fink’s only musical 
works of value were the ‘ Musikalischer Haus- 
schatz, a collection of Lieder, etc. (Leipzig, 
1843), and ‘ Die doutsche Liodertafel ’ {ibid. 
1846). Besides the A.M.Z.^ he was a prolific 
contributor to the Conversationa-Lexicons of 


Ersch and Gruber, and of Brockhaus, and to 
Schilling’s Lexicon der TonkunsL He left in 
MS. a history of music, upon which he had been 
engaged for twenty years. M. c. c. 

FINTA GIARDINIERA, LA, opera buffain 
3 acts, author of libretto unknown ; music by 
Mozart ; produced Munich, Jan. 13, 1775. 

FINTA SEMPLICE, LA, opera buffa in 3 
acta ; libretto by Coltellini, music by Mozart ; 
composed at Vienna in 1768, when he was 
only 12. 

FIOCCO, the name of a family of some dis- 
tinction who flourished in Brussels in the 18th 
century. They may have been related to a 
Domenico Fiocco, a mass of whose composition, 
for four voices (with added parts by Brossard), 
is in the Bibl. Nationalc in Paris ; the head of 
the Brussels family was (1) Pietro Antonio 
(6. Venice, c. mid- 17th cent. ; d. Brussels, Nov. 
3, 1714), a Venetian, who was in the court band 
at Brussels about 1696, and conductor of it 
from 1706 ; also at Notre Dame du Sablon. 
Van der Stracton state's that he was the first 
director of the musieo-dramatic ‘ Accadernie ’ in 
1704. A volume of Sacri concerti, op. 1, w'as 
printed at Antwerp in 1691, a cantata, ‘ Le 
Retour de printemps,’ is dated Brussels, 1699, 
and various massifs and motets are mentioned 
in Q.-L. His elder son, (2) Jean Joseph (Gio- 
vanni Gioseffo), succeeded his father as con- 
ductor at Brussels in 17 14, but the younger son, 
(3) Gioseffo Hectoke, the third in succession 
in the conductor’s pla^*e, seems to have been 
the most important of the three. He was sub- 
conductor at Brussels in 1729, from 1731 master 
of the choristers at Antwerp Cathedral, and 
master of the music at Ste. Gudule, in Brussels 
in 1737. He was a distinguished harpsichord- 
player, and in his first book of ‘ Pieces de 
clavecin’ are n»any things of value, some of 
which were reprinted by van der Straeton and 
in Elewyck’s selections from the Netherlandish 
masters {Q.-L.). 

FIOKAVANTI, (1) Valenttno (h. Rome, 
1764 ; d. Capua, Juno 16, 1837), composer, 
studied under Sala at the ‘ Piota de’ Turchini * 
at Naples. His first ojiera, ‘ Lo avventiire di 
Bertoldino,’ produced in Rome, 1784, was 
followed by at least fifty others, all comic, the 
last of which, * Ogni eccosso e vizioso,’ was 
produced at Naples in 1823. He was invited 
to Paris in consequence of the success of ‘ Le 
cantatrici villane ’ (1806), and there wrote 
‘ I virtuosi ambulanti ’ ( 1 807). Those two were 
on the whole his best operas, though all pos- 
sessed a genuine vein of comedy, a freshness 
and an ease in the part-writing which made 
them very popular in their day. He w'as again 
in Naples in 1807, and in June 1816 he suc- 
ceeded Jannaconi as maestro di cappella to St. 
Peter’s at Romo, and while in that post wrote 
a quantity of church music very inferior to his 
operas. 
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His son, (2) Vincenzo (b, Apr. 5, 1799 ; 
d. Mar. 28, 1877), also composed operas with 
ephemeral success. m. c. c. 

FIORE, (1) Angelo Maria, lived at Turin in 
the early 18th century. Burney and Hawkins 
speak of him as an excellent virtuoso on the 
violoncello. He composed sonatas for violon- 
cello and for violin (Q.-L , ; FHis), 

(2) Stefano Andrea (6. Milan, latter part of 
17th cent. ; d. Turin, 1739), possibly the son of 
Angelo Maria, was maestro di cappella to the 
King of Sardinia and a member of the Phil- 
harmonic Society there c. 1726. He composed 
a number of operas between the years 1707- 
1730 ; ‘ Sinfonie da chiesa’ for 2 vlns., v’cl. and 
continue, op. 1, in 1699, when he was living at 
Milan ; cantatas and arias (Q.-L . ; Riemann), 
FIORILLO, Federigo {b, Brunswick, 
1753), violin-player and composer. His father, 
Ignazio, a Neapolitan by birth, lived as con- 
ductor of the opera at Brunswick. He appears 
to have been originally a player of the mando- 
line, and only afterwards to have taken up the 
violin. In 1780 he went to Poland, and about 
the year 1783 we find him conductor of the band 
at Riga, where he stayed for two years. In 
1785 he played with much success at the Con- 
cert Spirituel at Paris, and published some of 
his compositions, which were very favourably 
received. In 1788 he went to London, where 
he played the viola part in Salomon’s quartet- 
party. His last appearance in public in London 
took place in the year 1794, when he performed 
a concerto on the viola at the Anticnt Concert. 
He went from London to Amsterdam, and in 
1823 was in Paris. His numerous compositions 
are duos for violins, for piano and violin, and 
violin and violoncello ; trios for flute, violin 
and tenor, for two violins and bass ; quartets 
and quintets for stringed instruments ; con- 
certos for the violin ; concertantes for two 
violins, etc. (See Q.-L.) There is, however, 
one parti(;ular work which has brought his name 
down to our time, and will probably long remain 
a standard. His thirty-six Caprices or l^tudes 
rank with the classical studios of Kreutzer and 
Rode, and, apart from their usefulness, are not 
without merit as compositions. They have 
been edited over and over again, notably by 
Ferdinand David (Leipzig, Seiiff). Spohr wrote 
and published an accompanying violin-part to 
them. p. D. 

FIORILLO, Ignazio (6. Naples, May 11, 
1715; d. Fritzlar, Hesse, June 1787), pupil of 
Leo and Durante. His first opera, ‘ Mandane,* 
was performed at Venice, 1736. He was 
court Kapellmeister at Brunswick in 1754, and 
at Cassels in 1762. He retired with a pension 
to Fritzlar in 1780. He composed 14 operas, 
an oratorio, a Requiem, 3 Te Deums, 
symphonies, sonatas, etc. (Q.-L. ; Riemann), 
FIORITURE (Ital.), literally ‘ flourishes,’ 
that is, those ornamental figures, either ex- 


temporised by performers or written by the 
composer to decorate the outline of a melody 
(cf. Florid). Fioriture belong especially to 
the art of the singer and reached their height 
in the Italian opera of the 18th century. (See 
Cadenza; Extemporisation; Ornaments.) 

c. 

FIORONI, Giovanni Andrea (6. Pavia, 
1794 ; d. Milan, Dec. 14, 1778), pupil of L. Iajo, 
Naples ; maestro di cappella at Bergamo Cathe- 
dral, and (1747-78) at Milan Cathedral, He was 
an important church composer of the classical 
school. (For list of works see Q.-L. and Mendel,) 

FIPPLE FLUTE. The designation Flute, as 
applied to modern European instruments, in- 
cludes broadly all those in which the tone is 
produced by the breath without the use of 
either a reed or a cup-shaped mouthpiece. In 
the more limited modern use the term is applied 
to those instruments only in which the current 
of air proceeds directly from the lips across the 
mouth-hole or embouchure. (See Flute.) In 
a large class of flutes, however, now rapidly dis- 
appearing, the wind was blown through a tube 
into a cavity from which it issued in a flat 
stream against a sharp lip opposite. This flat 
form was given to the air-reod or stream by a 
block in the chamber or cavity, and this block 
was called the Apple. The instruments vari- 
ously called recorders, fliites-a-bec, and flutes 
douces {flauti dolci)^ the tone of which is j)ro- 
duced by an air-reed, are therefore all Apple 
flutes, as also are flageolets and whistles 
generally. 

The common ‘ penny whistle * with six side- 
holes or ventages closed by the Angers may be 
regarded as the elementary type of the family. 
By raising the Angers successively the diatonic 
scale is produced ; by over-blowing this scale 
can be repeated in the octave as in the ordinary 
lip-blown fife or flute, and by certain cross- 
fingerings other notes can be produced. 

(1) The Recorder (Ger. Blockflote), from 
the important place it held for some centuries 
before the general adoption of the cross-blown 
flute or flute-k-traversicre, must be regarded as 
the most important of the Apple flutes. It 
stands distinguished from the flfites-k-bec 
generally by having eight holes, one of which is 
duplicated. Six holes, three for the first, second 
and third fingers of each hand, are in one line on 
the top ; a seventh hole nearer the upper end is 
closed by the thumb ; and the eighth hole near 
the lower end was placed somewhat on one side, 
so as to be convenient for the little finger. As 
some performers placed the left hand below the 
right, the eighth hole was duplicated, making 
nine holes in all, eight being effective, as the 
hole not required by the player was stopped with 
wax. This ninth hole accounts for the French 
name * fliite k neuf trans.* 

The recorder is the member of the flfite-k-beo 
family which is specially known as the fifitf 
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douce, flauto dolce and English flute, the last 
designation (or flute d’Angleterre) serving to 
differentiate it from the German or cross- blown 
flute. As late as 1740 it is described in Jas. 
.Grassineau’s Musical Dictionary as the ‘ com- 
mon flute ’ to distinguish it from the ‘ German 
flute,’ while at the present time the ‘ common 
flute ’ is the ‘ cross-blown ’ flute. 

Recorders wore commonly used in sets of four, 
discant, alto, tenor and bass, each having a 
compass of two ocitaves, or rather more, but 
Praetorius describes eight of different pitches, 
from the little flutelet to the great- bass flute, 
and states that as many as twenty-one were 
used together. On the larger instruments key- 
work w'as used to close the lowest hole, as the 
spacing of the holes was too great for the un- 
aided finger. The tone of the recorder as being 
remarkable for solemnity and sweetness is much 
referred to by old writers. Bacon, Milton, Pepys 
and others. (See PLATE AAV. Nos. 6-9.) 

(2) Flageolet. — The difference between this 
instrument and the recorder is one of detail 
rather than o' principle. Like the ‘ penny 
whistle,’ it has six finger-holes, but only four of 
these are on the top, and two, closed by the two 
thumbs, are on the under-side. The invention 
of the instrument is ascribed by Burney to the 
Sieur Juvigny, who played it in the famous 
‘Ballet comique de la Royne,’ 1581. In its 
modern form as the French or quadrille flageolet, 
the original six holes are supplemented by others 
30vercd by keys, adding mucdi to the conveni- 
ence of fingering. (See PLATE AA'V. No. 4.) 
The flageolet survives only in dance music, 
and that only in a limited and diminishing 
use. It is rarely found in orchestral scores, 
but Handel used the flageolet in ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,’ ‘ Hush, ye pretty warbling quire,’ 
and there is a tradition of some authority that 
it was intended for the solo (marked in the score 
‘ Flauto ’), and now usually played on the pic- 
colo, in ‘ 0 ruddier than the cherry ’ ; Gluck 
wrote for it in ‘ Die Pilgrime von Mekka,’ and 
Mozart in ‘ 11 seraglio.’ Sullivan introduced it 
into his ‘ The Sorcerer." 

(3) Bird Flageolet. — This was a small 
flageolet of delicate quality used for the train- 
ing of singing birds. 

(4) Double and Triple Flageolets. — The 
technique of the double flageolet was described 
by one Bain bridge^ about 1800, and his Method 
for the instrument is supplemented after about 
twenty years by his son-in-law. It consists of 
two * patent Flageolets, the sides close to each 
other ; the one has seven holes in front and one 
behind ; the other only four in front. The seven- 
holed Flageolet is played with the left hand, the 
four-holed Flaeeolet is played with the right 
hand ; and in playing duets you will in general 
have the same number of holes covered on the 

1 B«lnbridtfe hM been credited with the invention, but PLATE 
XJCTt No. 0 anowe that double lUgeolete existed ei sn earlier date. 


second Flageolet as on the first.’ From the 
examples it appears that in this case the two 
instruments play in thirds, intervals larger 
than this being possible in a few cases. The two 
tubes were set in a single block and blown by 
one mouthpiece. Contrivances were added for 
silencing one of the two pipes when required, 
but they seem to have been often blown in 
unison to a single note. Triple flageolets 
{PLATE XX V. No. 3) were also made by Bain- 
bridge. These instruments have entirely and 
most deservedly gone out of use. No music 
of importance seems to have been composed 
for them. 

(5) Galoubet. See Pipe and Tabor. 

For many interesting particulars see Six 
Lectures on the llecorder, by the late C. Welch. 

D. J. B.' 

FIREWORK MUSIC, a series of pieces — 
Overture, Allegro, Lcntcment, Bourree, Largo 
alia siciliana. Allegro, and two Minuets, all in 
the key of D — written by Handel and per- 
! formed at the Fireworks given in the Green 
j Park, Apr. 27, 1749, on the occasion of the 
Peace of Aix - la - Chapelle. The band — 100 
in all — contained 24 oboes, 12 bassoons, 
9 trumpets, 9 horns, 3 drums, besides strings. 

G. 

FIRING is ringing the bells of a peal so 
that they all strike simultaneously. It is 
practised on specially joyful and mournful 
' occasions — on the latter with the bells muffled. 

w. w. s. 

FIS, FISIS, see F. 

FISCHER, a family of singers of the 18th 
I and 19th centuries. The founder was Ludwtg 
{h. Mayence, Aug. 18, 1745 ; d. Berlin, Jul 3 ^ 10, 
1825), a bass, of whom Otto Jahn {Mozart^ 

I 2nd ed. i. 661, 6.30) speaks as ‘ an artist of extra- 
' ordinary gift, for compass, power, and beauty 
of voice, and artistic })erfectioii both in singing 
, and plajdng, probably the greatest German bass 
j singer.’ He was well known at the theatres of 
j Munich (1778), Vienna (1779), Paris fL 

I (1783), Italy (1784), Berlin (1788), jF 

j etc., and was the original Osniiii in ^ — 

I the ‘Entfiihrung,’ possessing a com- ir 
I pass of two octaves and a half ‘ all round, even, 

; and in tune ’ (Reichardt). 

Fischer was a great ally of Mozart, w'ho 
■ wrote for him ‘ Non s6 d’ onde vicne,’ and 
often mentions him with affection — ‘ A truly 
splendid voice, though the Archbishop told mo 
he sang too low for a bass, and I assured him 
I he should sing higher next time ’ (Sept. 26, 

' 1781) ; * A man whose loss is irretrievable ’ 
(Feb. 5, 1783) ; * I went to sec the Fischers; 
I cannot describe their joy, the whole family 
desire to be remembered 'to you * (Mar. 17, 
1781). The others of the family w'ere his 
wife Barbara, a more than respectable singer 
and actress ; his son Joseph (1780-1862), also 
a bass of renown, but more known as an 
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impresario than a singer ; his daughters 
Fischer- Vernier — who in 1836 founded a 
singing - school of great repute for girls in 
Vienna — and Wilhelmine, and Joseph’s 
adopted daughter, Fischer - Maraffa, all 
good, efficient, intelligent artists. M. C. c. 

FISCHER, Johann (6. Augsburg, Sept. 25, 
1()4(); rf. Schwedt, Pomerania, c. 1721), violinist 
and composer, was a musician whose career pre- 
sents remarkable features. A thorough cosmo- 
politan, a writer and performer of what is 
known to-day as virtuoso music, and composer 
of at least one example of ‘ programme music,* 
he possessed a combination of qualities we are 
accustomed to look upon as essentially modern. 
His instructor in violin-playing is unknown, but 
it is recorded that he was taught harmony by 
Capricornus at Stuttgart, and sent in early 
youth to Paris, where he became copyist to 
Lully, whose music he is said to have introduced 
subsequently into Cermany. In any case, 
traces of that composer’s influence are to be 
found in his compositions. After leaving Paris 
he led a wandering life, remaining for a 
time at Augsburg (in the Rarfusser Kirche) and 
at Schwerin, where he held an appointment as 
Kapellmeister. He also visited Denmark and 
Sweden, finally settling down in Schwedt in 
Pomerania as Kapellmeister to the Markgraf. 

He composed ‘ Tafelmusik,’ overtures, 
dances, madrigals, minuets and solos for violin 
and viola. In a list of his compositions given by 
Fetis are also to be found various vocal pieces 
and the primitive example of programme 
music, already alluded to, entitled : 

• Feld und HeMen Mu«lk, flber die 1 704 bel Hocbatadt geschehener 
Schlacht, worin die Vloline d«r Marlborough, und die Iioboe der 
Tallard verstellen.' 

It is interesting to note that Fischer wrote 
and performed violin pieces in which the device 
of special tunings (see Scordatttra), found in 
latter days in the works of Paganini and others, 
was occasionally employed. These are even 
found in pieces written by him for the viola, 
an instrument for which he had a marked 
predilection. w. w. c. 

Bran, — Brokikt.awa Wojoikowna, Johann Fiieher von Augtburff 
{164U-1721) ah SultenkomponUt (Z.M.W., Dec. 1922, pp. 129-66). 

FLSCHER, Johann, a 16- 17th century or- 
ganist of Morungon in the district of Konigs- 
berg, Prussia, organist at Anger burg from 1595. 
He compiled between 1594-1604 a volume of 
150 motets, etc., by 16th-century masters in 
organ tablature, containing pieces by some 
of the lesser-known masters of that period. 
This important and interesting work is now 
in the Council Library at Thom, Prussia. 

E. V. d. 8. 

FISCHER, Johann Caspar Ferdinand 
{h. 1660-70; <f. circa 1738 a- composer whose 
clavier and organ music is interesting as the 
work of an immediate forerunner of Handel 
and Bach. 

1 Bnut von Worn. 


He was Kapellmeister to the Markgraf 
Ludwig of Baden at the Schloss Schlacken- 
worth in Bohemia. Markgraf Ludwig had 
been obliged to take up his residence at this 
Bohemian Schloss in consequence of the de- 
struction of the Residenz at Baden by the 
French in 1688. Fischer’s op. 1 appeared at 
Augsburg in 1695 with the title Le Journal du 
printempa conaistant en aira et balets d 5 
parties et les trompettes d plaisir. In 1696, 
op. 2, ‘ Les Pieces de clavessin,’ appeared at 
Schlackenwerth, but was republished at Augs- 
burg in 1698, with the title Musicalisches 
Blumen-Biischlein^ etc. This w^ork consists of 
eight short suites for clavier, each introduced 
by a prelude. Fischer, how'cver, does not 
adhere to the German order of dance-forms in 
the suite as established by Froberger, visar 
Allemaride, Courante, Sarabande, Gigue, but 
follows the French fashion in substituting, ad 
libitum^ Gavottes, Men nets, Bourrecs, Passo- 
pieds, etc. Suite v. consists only of a prelude 
and aria with eight variations. Suite viii. 
consists of prelude with chaconne only. In 

1701 appeared op. 3, Vesper Psalms a 8 with 
ad libitum accompaniment of two violins and 
basso continuo for organ and violone. Iq 

1702 appeared op. 4 (republished in 1715 
without opus number) entitled ‘ Ariadne 
musica neo - organoedum,’ etc. This work is 
a direct foreshadowing of Das Wohltemperirte 
Clavier, Its title points it out as intended to 
be a clue to budding organists to guide them 
through the mazes of all tlie newer modern 
keys, major and minor. It consists of twHuity 
preludes and fugues in as many differtmt keys, 
only the key of E minor occurs twice, once 
without signature, as if in the Phrygian mode, 
and then with two sharps as if in the Dorian. 
Of the tw^enty-four modern keys only five are 
unrepresented, C sharp and F sharp majfir, 
E flat minor, B flat minor and G sharp minor. 

I C sharp minor and F sharp minor are both 
written with four sharps signature, B minor 
with three sharps, A flat with three flats, etc. 
Both preludes and fugues are very short, and 
the pedals arc only required for the Preludes. 
Many of the themes have a remarkable resern- 

j blance to those afterwards made use of by 
Bach. The E major fugue, for example, begins 
with precisely the same theme alia breve as 
that in the second part of Daa W ohlternperirte 
Clavier, See also the beginning of the F 
major fugue. Max Seiffert points out many 
other striking resemblances.® To these pre- 
ludes and fugues the composer has subjoined 
five ricercari on the church melodies : ‘ Ave 
Maria klare,* ‘ Der Tag der ist so Freudenreich,’ 
‘ Da Jesus an dem Kreuze stund,* * Christ ist 
erstanden,’ and ‘ Komm Heiliger Geist.’ Two 
other works of Fischer appeared later wdthout 
date, one entitled ‘ Musicalischer Parnassus,’ 

a (haekMUe Jar KlaviwMutik, Bd. 1. 
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consisting of a series of nine suites for clavier 
named after the Nine Muses. These suites 
are of a more solid German character, with 
fewer concessions to French taste in the use 
of agremenia. The remaining work is entitled 
Bhimenatrauaa, and would seem to have been 
published after Fischer’s death. It is arranged 
according to the eight Church Tones, each 
tone having a prelude followed by eight very 
short fugues, concluding with a finale. Al- 
though no mention is made of the fact, it 
would seem as if those pieces were intended 
to accompany the plain-song singing of the 
Magnificat in the fashion which became com- 
mon in the 17th century ; that is to say, while 
in the 16th century it was usual to sing alter- 
nate verses of the Magnificat in vocal harmony, 
with the other verses sung to the simple plain- 
song, in the 17th century the custom grew up 
for the organist to substitute his own playing 
in i)lace of the vocal harmony of the alternate 
verses. Very dignified examples of this kind 
of work may be seen in Froseobaldi’s Fiori 
musically 1635, also in Seheidt’s Tabulatura 
nova^ 1624. Pachelbel also left some very 
florid and less e(5clesiastical specimens of these 
Organ Magnificats. The short movements of 
Fischer lu)ld a mean between the earlier 
simplicity and the later more florid style, and 
although they have so little development, the 
themes themselves and the modulations have 
much of the spirit of Bach in them. The 
clavier and organ w'orks of Fischer have been 
repubiished in one volume by Krnst von Werra, 
and the orchestral work Le Journal des prin~ 
iemps in D.D.T. x. (i.). J. li. M. 

FISf’HER, Johann Christian (6. Freiburg, 
Breisgau, 1733 ; d. London, Apr. 29, 1800), dis- 
tinguished oboist He was for some years in 
tlu' court band at Dresden from 1764 to about 
1771, then in the service of Frederick the Great, 
and after a successful concert tour by Mann- 
h(‘im, Holland and Paris, came to London, and 
made his first appearance at the Thatched 
House, June 2, 1768 ; J. C. Bach playing the 
‘ pianoforU^ ’ for the first time at the same con- 
ct'rt. Fischer was for many years a great at- 
traction at the Bach- Abel and Vauxhall con- 
certs, and as a member of the Queen’s band 
played frequently before the court. He was in 
Dublin May-Oct. 1771 and again in 1776, His 
))laying of Handel’s fourth oboe concerto at the 
Handel Commemoration in 1784 so delighted 
the King that ho expressed his satisfaction in 
a note on his book of the words.' His tone 
must have been very powerful, since Giardini 
the violinist characterised it as * such an tw- 
pudence of tone as no other instrument could 
contend with * ; and according to the ABC Dario 
‘ it was very fine and inexpressibly well-man- 
aged.* On the death of Stanley, master of the 
King’s band (1786), Fischer competed with 

> JfMiMfr qf Dr. by Mtte. D’ArbUy, U. 886. 


Burney and others for the vacant post, but 
Parsons was appointed, and Fischer soon after 
went abroad, probably in disgust at his failure. 
Mozart in 1766 as a boy had been enchanted 
with his playing in Holland, and on hearing him 
again in Vienna, severely criticises him,** and 
condemns alike his tone, his execution and his 
compositions. From 1790 he remained in Lon- 
don. While playing at court he was struck 
with paralysis and died.® Fisch<»r was very 
intimate with Gainsborough, w'hose pretty 
daughter Mary he married (Feb. 21, 1780), 
though the father gave a very unwilling consent, 
foreseeing the short duration of the marriage.* 
There is a fine portrait of Fischer by Gains- 
borough at Buckingham Palace. Thicknesse 
mentions a second in full uniiorm — ‘ scarlet and 
gold like a colonel of the Foot Guards.’ 

Zuck and Kellner w ere his best-known pupils 
in London. J. C. Bach wrote for him a quartet 
for two oboes, viola and violoncello, which he 
often played. His own compositions (of which 
Fetis and Gerber give a partial list) consist of 
solos, duets, concertos, quartets, etc. On this 
point the ABC Dario says, ‘ As a composer his 
desire to be original ofUui makes him introduce 
whimsical and outre passages, which nothing 
but his playing could cover.’ Mozart, in sjnte 
of his unfavourable opinion of him, immortalisea 
his minuet by writing variations for it (1773), 
which he often played to display his bravura 
(Kochel, No. 179). ‘ This minuet w'as then all 

the rage,’ as Kelly wTites,® after heai'ing Fischer 
1 play it in Dublin, and it continued to be the 
! rage for many years, o. f. r. 

I FISCHER, Michael Gotthardt (6. Albach, 

1 near Erfurt, June 3, 1773 ; d. Erfurt, Jan. 12, 

! 1829), a famous organist and composer, a pupil 
! of Kittel at Erfurt. He was organist at the 
‘ Baarfiisser ’ Church ; teaesher of music at the 
seminary ; from 1792 conductor of the winter 
concerts and organist at the Prcdiger-Kircho. 
Ho composed numerous w'orks for the organ 
(some still in use), symphonies, a string quintet 
and some quartets, concertos for various instru- 
ments, sonatas for pianoforte, sacred and 
secular songs, motets, etc, (See Q.-L. and 
Riemann,) 

FISCHIETTI, Domenicjo (6. Naples, 1729). 
He was still living at Salzburg in 1810, where he 
was appointed Kapellmeister to the Archbishop 
in 1765. He had studied at the Conservatorio 
di S. Onofrio, Naples. In 1766 ho went to 
Dresden as court Kapellmeister and composer 
but was dismissed as unsatisfactory in 1772, 
when he returned to Salzburg where Burney 
met him. From 1779-83 he was Kapellmeister 
and singing-master at the seminary. He com- 
posed operas, an oratorio, masses, etc., which 
remained mostly in MS. (Q.-L.), 

s See Otto John’s MozaH (Qenuan edition). iU. 809 ; o letter el 
Moxart to his father, Apr. 4, 1787. 

t See the Timu, May 1, 1800. 

^ Fulcher’e Lift Galntborough. 

6 Keily’e RmninUeznett, 1. 0. 
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FISHER, John Abraham, Mus.D. (6. Dun- 
stable (or London), 1744 ; d. probably London, 
May 1806), violinist and composer. He be- 
came a student of the violin under Pinto, and 
made his first appearance in public in July 1765 
at the King’s Theatre, in a concert for the bene- 
fit of the Musical Fund. About 1770 he married 
a daughter of Powell the actor, and became, in 
her right, proprietor of a sixteenth share in 
Covent Garden Theatre. He composed for that 
and other theatres the music for the following 
pantomimes, viz., ‘ The Court of Alexander,’ 
1770 ; ‘ Zobeide,’ 1771 ; ‘ The Monster of tho 
Wood,’ 1772; ‘The Sylphs,’ 1774; ‘Prome- 
theus,* 1776 ; and * The Norwood Gipsies,* 
1777 ; and also music for the opening of 
* Macbeth.* On July 2, 1777, an oratorio by 
Fisher, entitled ‘ Providence,* was performed 
in the Shcldonian Theatre at Oxford, and on 
the 6th of the same month the composer (as a 
member of Magdalen College) accumulated the 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Music. His 
oratorio was performed in Freemasons’ Hall, 
London, on May 28, 1778, for the benefit of 
the Middlesex Hospital, and again in 1780. On 
tho death of his wife Fisher disposed of his 
interest in Covent Garden Theatre, and started 
on a professional tour through Russia and Ger- 
many. In 1784 he reached Vienna, where he 
induced the youthful Anna Selina Storace to 
become his second wife (see Braham ; Storage). 
It is said that the Emperor w’as so angered by 
Fisher’s ill treatment of his wife that Fisher 
was ordered to quit the Imp<^rial dominions. 
He then went to Dublin and gave a few success- 
ful concerts in the Rotunda. He was in Ire- 
land from 1786-88 (see Lady Morgan’s Me- 
moir8)t and left it before 1798. Besides the 
above-mentioned compositions Fisher pub- 
lished some symphonies for orchestra, and other 
works. (See Q.-L.) w. h. h., rev. 

FISTULA ANGLICA, FISTULA GER- 
MAN ICA, 16th and 17th century names of 
FirPLE Flute (q.v.) and Flauto Traverso 
(see Flute). 

FITELBERG, Grzegorz (6. Dinaburg, 
Livonia, Oct. 18, 1879), conductor and com- 
poser, made his name in tho former capacity as 
conductor of the Warsaw Philharmonic con- 
certs (1908) and conducted later at the Vienna 
Hofoper (1912) and at St. Petersburg (1919-21). 
But he has identified himself with Polish music, 
has made Warsaw his headquarters and taken 
part in the national movement in composition 
of which Szymanowski is the leader. His 
works include a symphony in E minor (op. 16), 
and a Polish Rhapsody for orchestra, chamber 
music and many songs. c. 

FITZWILLIAM, Edward Francis (6. Deal, 
Aug. 1, 1824 ; d, Jan. 20, 1857), composer, son 
of Edward and Frances Fitzwilliam — both 
actors and singers. He w^as educated for the 
musical profession, and devoted himself especi- 


ally to the study of composition. In 186S he 
published a set of twelve songs which were 
much admired, and in the same year was 
appointed director of the music at the Hay- 
market Theatre, where he produced an operetta 
called ‘Love’s Alarms* (1854) and music for 
some minor pieces. About 1856 he married 
Miss Ellen Chaplin, a member of the Haymarket 
Company, well known as Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam. 
His compositions were distinguished by an in- 
telligence which gave promise of great excel- 
lence, a hope disappointed by his early death. 
Besides the songs above mentioned, he wrote 
music for ‘ The Green Bushes,* 1846 ; ‘ Any- 
thing for a Change,* 1846 ; ‘ Queen of a Day,* 
comic opera ; and published a Te Deum, and a 
hymn, ‘ 0 incomprehensible Creator.* 

It H* 

FITZWILLIAM COLLECTION, THE. In 
the year 1816 Viscount Fitzwilliam died, leaving 
to the University of Cambridge, of which he was 
a member, the annual interest on £100,000 in 
money, and a large number of valuable paint- 
ings, books, engravings, and other works of art. 
Of these a valuable collection of music, M8. and 
printed, forms a portion. See Libraries and 
Collections of Music ; also Virginal Music. 

A portion of the collection was published by 
Vincent Novello in 1825 with the title, ‘ Fitz- 
william Music,* as follows : 


Bonno, Cum Sancio. 

Bononcini, Etcraa fae. 

In te Douiine. Orch.t 
Sancius. Orcb. 

Tf ergo qua«8umu«. 

Cafaro, Amen. 

Carl»Nlml. Dulce te. 

Bt flic laudabimufl. 

GatideamuH omoM. 

O fellx anlma. 

Surgomua, eamua. 

Clari, Amen. Orcb. 

Cujua anlmam. Orcb. 

Cuiu Sancio. Orcb. 

Cum Sancio. Orcb. 

Com Sancio. 

De profundia. Orcb. 

Domlne Deua. Orcb. 

Gloria Patri, Alto Solo. Orcb. 
Gloria Paiii. Orcb. 

Urailaa aglmua. 

Kyrie elclaon. Orcb. { 

Kyrie eleiaon. Orcb. 

Laetatua sum. a S. 

O quam triatia. Orcb. 

Quae moerebai. Orcb. 

Quando corpua. Oroh. 

Quando corpua. 

Qui iolUa. 

Sancta Mater. 

Sicui erat. Orcb. 

Bicut arat. Orcb. 

Stabat Mater. Orcb. 

Tecum principium. 

(’ontl, Amen. 

Oolonua, Domino ad adjuvandum. 
Orcb. 


Colonna, Gloria Patri. 

Paratum cor. 

Slcut erat. 

Durante, Cantata Domino. 

Protexlati me Dona. 

Peroce, Adoramua Te. 

Jommelll, Con&rma boo Deua. 
Leo, Amen, a 10. Orcb. 

CbriatuR factua eat. 

Cum Sancto Spiritu. Orcb. 
Dixit Dominua, a 8. Orcb. 
Kyrie eleiaon. 

Qui tolllH. Orcb. 

Qui tollis. 

Sicut erat. Orcb. (Dixit in A). 
Slcut erat, a 10. Orcb. (Dixit 
in D). 

Tu ea Bacerdoa (Dixit in A). 

Tu ea Bacerdoa. Orcb. (Dixit 
in D>. 


in Ki}. 

Lupi, Audivl vocem. a 6. 
Vittoria, Regina Coeli. 

Martini, Slcut erat. Orcb. 

Sicut erat. a 6. Orcb. 

O. Lasio, Slcut ablactatua. 
Paleatrina, £t Inoamatua, 
Pergoieai, Dominua a dextila a C. 
Orcb. 

Gloria Patri. Orcb. 

Juravit Dominua. 

Sicut erat. 

Perti, Adoramua Te. 

Stradella, Dove Battiata. 

O. 


FLACCOMIO, Don Giovanni Pietro, of 
Milazzo, Sicily (d. Turin, c. 1617), a 16th-cen- 
tury maestro di cappella of Ferdinand III. of 
Spain ; later almoner of the Duke of Savoy, 
He composed * Concentus in duos distinct! 
choros . • ; vespers, masses and songs for the 
festivals of the Virgin Mary (1611) ; a book of 
madrigals (3 v., with continuo, 1611) ; a colleo 
tion of madrigals by various masters (1598). 
Some of his songs and motets are in collective 
volumes (Q.-L.). 

1 * Orcb.* Impliaa with orchaatral aeoompaainMnt. 
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PLADT, Anton (6. Mannheim, 1776), emi- 
lent oboist, studied under Bamm, succeeded 
Lebrun in the orchestra at Munich (1790). He 
travelled much, visiting Vienna (1793), Italy, 
the Tyrol, the Rhine, Saxony, Prussia, England 
(1798), Bohemia, Hungary and France. When 
in London the Prince of Wales made him liberal 
offers to remain in England. After 1810 he 
resided entirely at Munich. He composed three 
concertinos for oboe and orchestra, and some 
pieces for two flageolets. M. c. c. 

FLAGEOLET (1), see Fipple Flttte. 

(2) The French and Italian term for the 
harmonic notes in the violin and other instru- 
ments of that tribe ; doubtless so called because 
in quality they resemble the flageolet. (See 
Harmonics.) m. c. o. 

FLAM, the name given to a certain kind of 
stroke used on the side-drum. (See Drum, 3). 

FLAT (Fr. bemol; Ger. Be; Ital. betnolle)^ 
the sign for lowering a note by a semitone. 
Placed immediately after the clef they govern 
every occurrence of the note they affect through- 
out the composition ; thus the keys with one 
flat or more in the signature are know n as the 
fiat keys. When introduced in the course of 
the music they hold good until the end of the i 
bar in which they occur, unless cancelled by a 
natural. 

El?, etc. are termed in French si bimoU 
mi bemolf etc.; in German musical nomenclature 
s or es is added to the letter (Es = Eb, As=Ab), 
with this exception : Bb is B ; or occasionally, 
since the Germans use H for our B, Hea. 

In Germany the [? was at one time used to 
express the minor key : Gl? for G minor, i.e. G 
with the minor third and sixth. 

The term * flat " and its derivatives are also 
applied to a lowering of the pitch, intentional 
or otherwise. See Accidentals; Intonation; 
Signature. s. t. w. 

FLATTfi (Flattement), another name for 
pincL (See Ornaments.) e. 

FLAUTO DOLCE, see Fifplb Flute. 
FLAUTO MAGICO, IL, see Zauberflote, 
Die. 

FLAUTO PICCOLO, see Flute (2). 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO (Ital.; Fr. flUte 
traversiere). The distinguishing name of the 
flute with a lateral mouthpiece, held across 
the performer, as opposed to the fliite-k-bec or 
flageolet, held straight in front. (See Flute.) 

W. H. s. 

FLECHA (Fleccia), Mateo, the name of 
two Spanish composers (uncle and nephew) of 
the 16th century. 

(1) Mateo, the elder (6. Prades, Tarragona, 
1481 ; d. Poblet, 1663-^64), was a pupil of 
Juan Castelld at Barcelona, subsequently 
appointed maestro de capilla to the Infantas 
of Castille. He became a Carmelite monk at 
Valencia, and died in the monastery of Poblet. 

(2) Mateo, the younger (6. Prades, c. 1620 ; 


d. Solsona, Lerida, 1604), a pupil of his uncle, 
w^as in the service of the Emperor Charles V. 
(d. 1658) and Philip II. (d. 1698), for whom he 
is said, on very doubtful authority (Soriano 
Fuertes), to have written a dramatic work, 

‘ El Parnaso,* performed at the Alcazar, 
Madrid, in 1661. (The burlesque madrigals, 
or EnaaladaSy like the ‘ Amfiparnasso ’ of 
Orazio Vecchi, are dramatic in conception, 
without ever having been intended for the 
stage.) Flecha spent some time in Prague in 
the reign of the Emperor Maximilian II. (1664- 
1576). In 1681 he was still there, and describes 
himself as ‘ chaplain to their imperial majesties.’ 
The Empress Maria evidently knew a good 
musician when she met one, for she afterwards 
encountered Victoria in Rome and brought 
him with her to Madrid. Flecha was appointed 
to the benefice of the abbey of Tyhan ; he had 
also professed as a monk of the Franciscan 
order. In 1599 he returned to Spain, and 
spent the rest of his life in the abbey of Solsona, 
on the south side of the Pyrenees. There is a 
portrait of him in the Royal Library, Madrid. 

It is difiicult' to distinguish the compositions 
of the uncle from those of the nephew. The 
title-page to the collection of Ensaladas 
definitely states that some are by the nephew 
and also by other composers. In chrono- 
logical order the works of the Flechas are i ■» 
follow'S ; 

PRINTET) WORKS 

Miidriijali a 4 «t 5 voci con uno a G et un dialogo a 8. . . . Venice, 
Oardane, 16G8. (Munich . Venice.) ^ 

Laa Ensaladea de Flecha . . . recoplladan por P Matheo Flecha an 
aobrino . . . con .ilKuoaR auvaa y de otnw authore». . 
Prague, Negrfno, 1581. (Barcelona. Bihl. DiputJiclo ; baaa 
part onlv. Several are to he found, hovever, In tablature, in 
the lute-book of FrTBKi.nA>A printed ‘J7 vears earlier, and in 
3 MSS at Barcelona. V. PeclreU a ' Catalec h ' of ibla library, 
with examples.) t 

Divtnarum completarum Pa«lnii, Lectio brevis et Halve Regina, 
cum aliquihus mutetls. Prague, Negrino, 1581. (Breslau; 
incomplete.) 

Harmonia a 6 (Vienna ; Oea. f. Musilkfreunde. Ded. to Emp. 
MaximiltHn 11.). 

EnaaJadaa, in Barcelona MBS. 9G1 , 9G8 and 969. j R T 

FLEM, Paul Le ( b . L^zardrieux, Cbtes-du- 
Nord, Mar. 18, 1881), composer, chorus-master 
and musical critic. Aftttr solid classical 
studies (Le Flem is licencie en philosophie) he 
completed his study of harmony w ith Lavignac, 
of counterpoint with Ganaye and Roussel, and 
of composition with Vincent d’lndy. He 
teaches counterpoint at the Schola Cantorum. 

He has written some chamber music (sonata 
for PF. and vln. ; quintet, etc.) and various 
works intended for the piano, for voice and for 
choir. His most extensive works are ‘ Aucas- 
sin et Nicolette,’ ‘ Chantefable ’ in a prologue 
and 3 parts ; a symphony, a ‘ triptyque 
symphonique * ; a fantaisie for PF. and orch. 

Le Flem was chorus- master at the Op6ra- 
Comique. At the present time he is head of 
the ‘ Chantears de St. G ervais. ’ He has brought 
this celebrated choir to a very high artistic 
level. As a critic his articles in Comoedia are 
much appreciated. P. 
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FLEMMING, Fbiedbich Febdinand 
(6. Neuhausen, Saxony, Feb. 28, 1778 ; d, Berlin, 
May 27, 1813), studied medicine at Witten- 
berg from 1796-1800, and subsequently at 
Jena, Vienna and Trieste. He practised in 
Berlin, where he took a keen interest in all 
musical matters, composing many partsongs, 
especially for male voices, for the society 
founded by Zelter. His claim to notice here is 
based upon his excellent setting of Horace’s ode 
beginning ‘ Integer vitae,’ which is still univers- 
ally popular in English schools and universities, 
as well as in Germany. The curious resem- 
blance in style and structure between this and 
Webbe’s ‘ Glorious Apollo ’ is certainly fortui- 
tous, since the latter was written in 1787, and 
Flemming can hardly have become acquainted 
with the Englishman’s work. M. 

FLEUR Y, Lons FRANgois (6. Lyons, 
Rh6ne, May 24, 1878 ; d, Paris, June 10, 1926), 
French flautist, pupil of Taffanel at the Paris 
Conservatoire, obtained the first flute prize in 
1900. After having played for a short time 
in various orchestras, he became member of 
the Society Moderne des Instruments a vent 
(1901), which he directed from 1905 till his 
death (replacing G. Barrere). In 1906 he 
founded the Society des Concerts d’ Autrefois. 
His career as soloist began in 1905, with a 
series of concerts given in England, which he 
afterwards frequently visited. In London he 
took a prominent part in the concerts of the 
Classical Concert Society. He showed, 
both alone and with his Society, the greatest 
musical activity in his incessant travels over 
Europe, and endeavoured to propagate English 
modern music on the Continent. 

Greatly interested in the study of old music 
(specially that of his instrument), he pub- 
lished reprints of sonatas and pieces by Blavot, 
Naudot, Purcell, J. Stanley, L. Vinci, etc., and 
contributed to French and English musical 
reviews. M. L. p. 

FLICORNO, an Italian make of Flugel- 

HORN {q.v,). 

FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER, DER, opera 
in 3 acts, words and music by Richard Wagner. 
Produced Dresden, Jan. 2, 1843 ; Drury Lane 
(in Italian), July 23, 1870; Lyceum (Carl 
Rosa Co.), Oct. 3, 1876 ; Drury Lane (in 
German), May 20, 1882 ; New York, Academy 
of Music (in English), Jan. 26, 1877 ; Paris, 
Op4ra-Comique, May 17, 1897. 

The scenario was sold by Wagner to the 
manager of the Op^ra in 1841, set by Dietsch 
as ‘ Le Vaisseau fantome,’ and brought out 
there, Nov. 9, 1842. o. 

FLIGHT, Benjamin (6. circa 1767 ; d, 1847), 
an eminent organ - builder, was the son of 
Benjamin Flight, who, in the latter part of 
the 18th century, carried on, in partnership 
with John Kelly, under the style of ‘ Flight & 
Kelly/ the business of organ-building at 


Exeter Change. Young Flight learned the art 
of constructing organs from his father. About 
the year 1800 he began business, in partnership 
with Joseph Robson in Lisle Street, Leicester 
Square, under the style of ‘ Flight & Robson. 
They afterwards removed to St. Martin’s Lane, 
where they constructed and for many years 
publicly exhibited the Apollonicon {q,v.). 
The partnership was dissolved in 1832, after 
which Messrs. Gray and Davison bought 
Robson’s share of the business, while Flight, 
in conjunction with his son, J. Flight, who had 
long actively assisted him, carried on business 
in St. Martin’s Lane as ‘ Flight & Son.* Flight 
invented many improvements in organ -building 
which prepared the way for still superioi 
mechanism. Amongst them was an apparatus 
for steadying the wind, added to the bellows 
during a reparation of Father Schmidt’s organ 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, which preceded 
and possibly suggested, the concussion bellows. 

w. H. H. 

FLINTOFT, Rev. Ltjke {d, Nov. 3, 1727), 
a native of Worcester, took the degree of B.A. 
at Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 1700, and 
was appointed gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
in 1715, having been Priest-Vicar of Lincoln 
Cathedral from 1704-14. In July 1719 he 
was appointed reader in Whitehall Chapel. 
He was also a minor canon of Westminster 
Abbey from 1719. He was buried in the 
South Cloister of Westminster Abbey. He has 
been credited with the invention of the double 
chant form, his beautiful chant in G minor 
being the earliest known, but his authorship 
of that specimen is disputed. Dr. Grattan Flood 
declares that it is to be found in Allison’s Psalter 
of 1599. (See Notes and Queries^ 3rd ser. x. 
206 ; xi. 267, 391 and 445.) w. H. H. 

FLONZALEY QUARTET, a string quartet 
party established in New York by Edward J. 
De Coppet of that city, whicih has acquired an 
international reputation. De (’oi’Pet (6. New 
York, May 28, 1855 ; d, there, Apr. 30, 1916), 
was a banker of Sw iss descent. The Flonzalej 
Quartet was organised in 1902, at first for 
private performances in his own house, with the 
stipulation that the members should devote 
themselves entirely to rehearsing and playing 
quartets together. The original members were 
Adolfo Betti, Alfred Pochon, Ugo Ara and 
Iwan d’Archambeaii. The name ‘Flonzaley’ 
was that of De Coppet’s summer estate ncai 
Lake Geneva in Switzerland, where the first 
rehearsals were held. In 1904 the Quartet made 
a European tour with great success, and since 
then has given public concerts regularly in 
the United States and in Europe, the finish, 
brilliancy and beautiful tonal quality of ite 
playing being evrerywhere recognised. In 1917 
Ara left the Quartet to join the Italian army 
and his place was taken by Louis Bailly, who 
left it in 1924, being succeeded by Felicien 
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d’Ai 'chambeau, brother of Twan. Since Edward 
J. De Coppet’s death, his support of the organ- 
isation has been continued by his son, Andr6 
De Coppet. r. a. 

FLOOD, Chevalier William Henry 
Grattan, Mus.D. {b. Lismore, Co. Watc‘rford, 
Nov. 1, 1859), organist of Enniscorthy Cathe- 
dral since 1895, is well known for his research 
in several branches of musical learning. 

Educated at Mount Melleray Roman 
Catholic University, All Hallows College and 
Carlow (College, Flood was at first intended 
for the priesthood. As an organist at Belfast 
pro-Cathedral, Thurles (^athedral and Ennis- 
corthy he has devoted himself to raising the 
standard of church music, and he has written 
many church compositions which include two 
masses, numerous mot^its, services and hymns. 
He has also made a close study of the musical 
history of Ireland, his many-sided research 
ranging from the traditional folk-music of 
the country to the biographies of musicians, 
the visits of musical celebrities and the pro- 
ductions of works in the Dublin theatres. Ho 
has also brought to light details of many early 
English composers and of English traditional 
songs. His numerous contributions to this 
Dictionary include many dates and other 
corrigenda in addition to his signed articles. 
He received decorations from Popes Leo Xlll. 
and Pius X. and the cross ‘ Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontilico ’ (1917), is Vico- President of the 
Irish Folk-Song Society, Council Member of 
the Catholic Record Society of Ireland and 
Foundation Member of the National Academy 
of Ireland. The following are his principal 
literary publications relating to music ; 

llntoT)/ of fn.ih Music. (3rd ed., 1913.) 
iStori/ of the Harp. 

Story of the liagpijte, 

H. Vincent ^ allace. (Memoir.) 

I ntrodiictory Sketch of Irish Hhtsirnl History. (1921.) 

John Field of Dublin, inventor of the Aorturne. (Memoir.) 

Aloore's Irish Melodies (Kdited.) 

Selected air of O'Varolan 

*'(tthulir Hymnal for Ireland. (Mii.^lcal edltorehip.) 

Early Tudor Composers. (Founded on articles m Mus, T., 1924.) 

0 . 

FLORENCE. If Florence cannot claim to 
have scon like oth(T Italian cities the founda- 
tion of a school of musicians, she can boast to 
have been the cradle of opera. It is true that 
op(‘ra, as Komain Rollaiul aflirms, ‘ s’elaborait 
obscurement dans I'esprit dc la nation.’ But 
it is also true that the artists who translated 
the general feeling into action lived and worked 
in Florence. Opera was founded by the 
‘ Camerata doi Bardi,’ a meeting-place of poets, 
musicians and ardent amateurs who gathered 
in the house of Count (Giovanni Bardi di Vornio, 
and later at the house of Jacopo Corsi to discuss 
artistic problems and, above all, theories of 
ancient Greek art. 

Even before the creation of the new form of 
entertainment, music and song were highly 
prized in Florence. Miracde plays, in which all 
performers sang, pastoral plays, musical 


‘ Intermedi,* etc., were forms which enjoyec 
great popularity in the days of the Medicis. 
Music, moreover, played a considerable part 
in all festivals as can be gathered from con- 
temporary chronicles describing the gorgeous 
ceremonies of the tirae.^ A memorable event 
was the wedding of Ferdinando dc* Medici with 
Cristina di Lorena, in which the entertainments 
were organised by Emilio deiCavalieri, a Roman 
nobleman who occupied at the court of Florence 
the position of ‘ Intendente per le Belle Arti, 
and may be considered in a way a precursor of 
the reformers of (’asa Bardi. Peri then wrote 
music for the Dafne of Ottavio Rinuccini which 
also appealed to Jacopo Corsi, who set to music 
parts of it. After a few private performances 
(1594-97) the opera was produced before the 
court in 1597 with great success. On Oct. 6, 
1600, another work of Peri and Rinuccini was 
given at Palazzo Pitti on the occasion of the 
marriage of Maria de Medici with Henri IV. 
Giulio Caccini — another singer and composer — 
produced then his ‘ Euridico,’ and Emilio doi 
Cavalieri wrote his ‘ Rappreseiitazione di 
anima e di corpo.’ ^ 

Later on the main current of opera ran 
north and south, but Florence welcomed in 
her theaties the most notable productions of 
Venice and Rome. This was due to the 
‘ Accadernie ’ which were then numerous and, 
some of tliem, important. First of these was 
the Aceademia degli Immobili which resided 
at first in the Palazzo Corsini, and later in the 
Via d(‘lla Pergola, wh(*r(‘ it caused a theatre 
to be built named Della Pergola after the street 
in which it was situated. The theatre was 
constructed on the plans of Ferdinando Tacca, 
and inaugurated in 1657 with ‘ Tancia o il 
Podest^ di Colognole,* the work of Jacopo 
Melani from Pistoia, generally considered the 
first composer of Itafian comic opera. At the 
same time there flourished another theatre in 
the Via del C’ooomcro (now known as the 
Tcatro Niccolini), which was the property of 
the Aceademia degli Infuoeati. 

In the following century the Tt^atro della 
Pergola became a still more important centre 
Guglielmi, Paisicllo, Salieri, and others saw 
their works performed lliere for the first 
time. Musical performances were also given 
then in the ‘ Teatro di via Santa Maria * (now 
Teatro Alfieri) of the Aceademia dei Risoluti ; 
in the * Teatro della Pallacorda ’ (later Teatro 
Nuovo) of the Aceademia degli Intropidi ; the 
Teatro of Borgognissanti of the Aceademia doi 
Solleciti ; the theatre of Piazza Vecchia di 
S. Maria Novella of the Aceademia degli 
Arrischiati, and others. 

» See A. Solerti, Mustca, ballo e drammatica alia corta Medieea 
dal 1600 al I6d7. Florence, 1UU6. 

t For this important period of muaical history see Holland, 
X'Op^a au XV He sUcle en Jtdlie in Ewyelopbdte de la musigue, 
by A. Lavlgnae, 1 at part, p. 885, and Histoire de I’opi^ra en Eurofis 
avatU Lully ei Scarlatti, Paris, 1895; A. Solerti. Oli olhori M 
tnelodramma, S vols., Palermo, 1904, and Le eriyinl del meledrammuh 
Torino, 1908 
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One of the most important institutions of the 
time is the Cappella Musicale di Corte which 
lived for more than three centuries (1539-1859). 
Of its directors the most celebrated were Fran- 
cesco Cortecoia (the first), Marco da Gagliano, 
Jacopo Peri. Of the singers and instru- 
mentalists of note who performed there we 
still remember Antonio and Vittoria Archilei, 
Settimia Caccini (daughter of Giulio Caccini), 
Pietro Sammartini, Antonio and Francesco 
Veracini, Pietro Nardini, and many another. 
After the 18th century the Cappella Musicale 
lost its eminence in the musical life of the city 
and was abolished in 1859, when Florence be- 
came part of the kingdom of Italy 

The Schools of Music were at first controlled 
by the municipality of Florence. In 1813 they 
were handed over to the Accademia di Belle 
Arti, and in 1849 became the latituto Musicale 
(‘ Regio ’ in 1860 ; inaugurated in 1862) with 
Giovanni Pacini as its first director. The 
A.ccademia controlled the artistic life of the 
Istituto by means of a council of censors, con- 
sisting of the three resident Academicians who 
represented the President of the Academy. 
To-day the whole responsibility rests with the 
director appointed by the Minister of Educa- 
tion. The Institute is now called after the 
Florentine composer Cherubini. Until 1923 
the post was held by Ildebrando Pizzetti, who 
did much to improve the standard of the 
school, and raised it to the first rank amongst 
Italian musical institutions. 

As for the present, if performances of opera 
are not always of the first quality, concerts have 
been a regular feature of Florentine musical 
life. Florence was one of the first Italian cities 
to establish a concert society. The Society del 
Quartette in 1869 and the 8ocietk Orchestrate 
in 1873 attempted to popularise classical 
music without, however, obtaining adequate 
support. Some years later the Societk degU 
Amici della Musica began to undertake chamber 
concerts and orchestral concerts with better 
fortune. Amongst minor societies to be noted 
are the old Filarmoniua and the Lyceum — both 
concerned with concerts of chamber music. (See 
also LiBiiARiES.) G. M. o. ; trans. F. B. 

FLORENCE, Evangeline, originally 
Evangeline Florence Houghton* (b. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A., Dec. 12, 1873). Soprano ! 
singer, first created a sensation in America and ; 
England by reason of her unusually high com- 
pass g to c'"\ then became very popular in 
London and at the English provincial festivals. 

She was first taught singing at Boston by 
the late Mme. Edna Hall (well known at 
London concerts in the early ’seventies), and 
made her debut in public at Boston at the 
age of 18 as the heroine in Flotow’s ‘ Martha.* 

1 8e« R. Oandolfl. La eapptlla muticalt dtlUi eorU di To$eafUi In 
ItMJ. xvl. 606. 

I She dropped the eurname of Houghton to preTent confoilon 
■viU another linger of that name In London. 


In London she received further instruction froxil 
Henschel, Blume, Kandegger, and gratuitously 
from the late Mrs. Rudolph Lehmann, the 
well-known amateur. On May 11, 1892, as 
Miss E. Florence, she made her d6but at St. 
James’s Hall at a concert given by herself in 
conjunction with Miss Marguerite HaU, the 
daughter of her first teacher. On Dec. 1 she 
sang ‘ Elsa’s Dream ’ at Henschel's Symphony 
Concerts ; on Jan. 16, 1893, she sang in the 
first production in London of Parry’s ‘ Job ’ 
by the Highbury Society ; on Mar. 6 she sang 
at the Popular Concerts ; the London Ballad 
Concerts ; Feb. 17, 1894, at the Crystal Palace 
— at all which concerts she frequently sang 
subsequently. In 1894 she sang at the Here- 
ford Festival ; in 1897 and 1900 at Birming- 
ham. She sang at the Philharmonic, May 18, 
1899, in the Choral Symphony ; on Feb. 25, 
1903, in * The Light of the World,* and on 
Apr. 1, 1904, in the ‘ Messiah ’ with the Royal 
Choral Society. She was married to Alexander 
Crerar, at Boston, U.S.A., on Oct. 17, 1894. 

A. c. 

FLORENTINE QUARTET, see Becker, 
Jean, 

FLORENZIO (Florentius), a 15th.century 
Italian priest and writer on music, who wrote 
shortly before 1492 a treatise on music in „ 
books, subdivided into various chapters, deal- 
ing with ‘ the virtues, uses and effects of music, 
the voice, the Guidonian hand, signs and notes, 
ligatures, modes, composition,* etc. The MS. 
is beautifully written on 95 folio sheets of parch- 
ment, with a title-page richly ornamented with 
exquisite miniatures of the school of Leonardo 
da Vinci, one being a portrait of that great 
master himself who was then living at Milan. 
The figures of the Guidonian hand, and others 
occurring in the text, are nearly all gilded. 
Lichtenthal in his musical bibliography (vol. 
iv. p. 467) gives a description of the MS. 
which in 1823 was in the library of the Mar- 
quis Gian Giacomo Trivulizio, Milan (Mendel ; 

FLORID, music in rapid figures, divisions 
or passages, the stem of the simple melody, 
bursting forth, as it were, into leaves aiic 
flowers. The image is the same as that in 
Fioriture. The Italian term is Figurato, 
Examples are hardly necessary ; but the 
genesis of florid passages is highly interesting, 
and an instance or two, from the simplest 
form to the very highest art, may be forgiven. 


Bach, Christmas Oratorio. 



Hatbn, Quartet 1. 
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Mozart, G minor Symphony. 



Beethoven, Ninth Symphony {Adagio), 



Such florid passages are essential to Varia- 
tions, and the last of these examples is taken 
from the finest set of variations existing. (See 
Counterpoint and Ornaments.) g. 

FLORIDO, R. (/>. Barbarano, Lombardy, 
c. 1600 ; d. Rome, aft('r 1672), a bass singer who 
calls himself ‘ Canonicus de Silvestria a Bar- 
barano.* From 1647-54 he was at Santo 
Spirito in Sassia at Rome, and in 1664 at Gia- 
como degl’ Incurabili, where he is buried. He 
was a composer of songs contained in various 
collective volumes, and published between 1643 
and 1672 a considerable number of books of 
vocal compositions by cont/cmporary masters. 
(See list in Q.^L.) 

FLORILEGIUM PORTENSE, a collection 
of sacred vocal music of the 16th century, 
in separate parts, published in 2 vole, by 
Boijenschatz {q.v, for full catalogue) in 
1618 and 1621, and containing in all 266 
pieces. 

FLORIMI, Padre Fra Giovanni Ardrea, 
a Servite monk of Siena, was vi(;e-maestro di 
cappella, Siena Cathedral, in 1673, and maestro 
di cappella at Pistoja Cathedral in 1682. He 
was an important church composer, (For list 
of works see Q.-L.) 

FLORIMO, Francesco (6. San Giorgio 
Morgeto, Calabria, Oct. 12, 1800; d. Naples, 
Dec. 18, 1888), librarian, writer and composer, 
was taught music at the Real Collcgio di 
Musica at Naples, where he learnt counter- 
point and composition from Zingarelli, Furno, 
Elia and Tritto. He was appointed in 1826 
Librarian of the College of Music (afterwards 
incorporated with that of San Pietro di 
Majdla), where, finding the archives in a 
state of chaos and disorder, by his energy 
and perseverance he gradually made the 
Library one of the most interesting and 
valuable in Europe. He added a number of 
important works, besides a collection of auto- 
graphs and manuscripts, of ail the masters 
of the Neapolitan school. 

Plorimo’s compositions include a Cantata, 
op. 1, in honour of the Duke of Noja, Director 
of the College of San Sebastiano ; a Dixit ; a 
Credo; a Te Deum ; a Funeral Symphony 
VOL. n 


composed on the death of Bellini, afterwards 
performed at Zingarelli’s funeral ; a Chorus 
and Fugal Overture on the unveiling of 
Zingarelli’s portrait at the College ; ‘ Ore musi- 
cali,’ a setting of 10 songs, vocal duet and quar- 
tet (Girard, Naples), 1836 ; 12 songs published 
under the same title by Boosey (London, 
1845), 6 of which were included in the first 
collection ; 3 popular Neapolitan songs in a 
collection published by Lonsdale, 1846 ; 24 
Songs (Ricordi, Milan), etc. 

Florimo was Bellini’s dearest friend, and in 
1876 took that composer’s remains from Pere- 
la-Chaise, Paris, to Catania ; he wrote a 
pamphlet, Trasporto delle ceneriy etc., on the 
event. He also founded the ‘ Bellini ’ prize 
at the College, a competition only open to 
Italian composers not over thirty, and wrote 
Bellini: memorie e lettere (1885). He wrote 
a Method of Singing (Ricordi), 3rd edition, 
1866 ; Cenno storico sulla scuola musicale di 
Napoli y Naples, 2 vols., 1869-71, enlarged into 
4 vols. and republished 1880-84 ; a History 
of the College San Pietro y Naples, 1873 ; Rio- 
cardo Wagner edi Wagneristiy 1876, 2nd edition, 
Ancona, 1883, with a supplement containing 
letters from Verdi and Biilow, irom Frau 
Wagner ‘ to the most amiable of librarians, 
and the juvenile octogenarian,’ expressing the 
satisfaction of herself and her husband at a 
performance of a Miserere of Leo by the 
students of the College on the occasion of 
their visit there in 1880 ; also a lithograph 
copy of a letter from Wagner himself to the 
Duke of Bagnara the President, from the Villa 
d’Angri, Naples, dated Apr. 22, 1880. A. o, 

FLORIO, Giorgio, maestro di cappella, 
Treviso, in 1589, was for many years in the 
service of the Emperor Maximilian. Of his 
compositions, ‘ P' lib. de madrigali ’ (6 v. op. 1, 
1689) only is known. 

FLORIO, Giovanni, a 16th-century com- 
poser of masses, madrigals and songs, between 
1564-1600 {Q.-L.). 

FLORY, Jean (fc. Maestricht, c, 1550), was a 
choir- boy in the chapel of Charles V. from 1659- 
1562. At the time of mutation he was sent 
from Brussels to the school of Douay at the 
expense of Philippe II. He composed masses 
and canzone. (See Q.-L.) 

FLOTOW, Friedrich, Freiherr von 
(6. Apr. 27, 1812 ; d. Darmstadt, Jan. 24, 1883), 
operatic composer, two of whose works, 
* Stradella ’ and ‘ Martha,’ are famous, son of 
a landed nobleman of the grand duchy of 
Mecklenburg - Schwerin, was educated with a 
view to the diplomatic service. 

In 1827 he went to Paris. The brilliant 
artistic life into which he was thrown aroused 
him to a consciousness of his own talent for 
music, and he devoted himself to a course of 
study under Reicha. The Revolution of 1830 
drove him away for a time, but he soon 
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returned, and produced bis first dramatic 
attempts at the private houses of some of the 
aristocracy. ‘ Stradella * was brought out at 
the Palais Royal as a short piece l3a‘ique in 
1837 and Flotow wrote many numbers for the 
operas ‘Lady Mel viir and ‘L’Eau merveilleuse,* 
performed in 1838 and 1839 as the work of A. 
Grisar. His first public success was at the 
Theatre de la Renaissance, where was produced. 
May 31, 1839, ‘ Lo Naufrage de la MMuse * 
(music by Flotow, A. Grisar and Pilati), which 
was given fifty-three times in twelve months, 
and at once established his position. He after- 
wards rewrote the piece, and produced it at 
Hamburg in 1845 as ‘ Dio Matrosen,’ whence it 
spread to the other theatres of Germany. 
Meantime he had composed for the Paris 
theatres several other operas, such as * La 
Duchosse de Guise’ (1840), ‘ L’Esclave de 
Camoens’ (1843), and ‘L’Ame en peine’ (1846), 
known in London as ‘ Leoline ’ (Princess’s 
Theatre, Oct. 1 6, 1 848). ‘ Stradella* was rewritten 
as an opera, and brought out at Hamburg, 
Dec. 30, 1844, and had extraordinary success 
throughout Germany. In Paris, though pub- 
lished, it has never been produced. In London 
it was brought out in English at Drury Lane, 
June 6, 1846 — a dead failure — and in Italian in 
1864 at Covent Garden, when it lasted two 
nights only, killed by a joke of Ronooni's. It 
was followed by ‘ Martha ’ (Vienna, Nov. 26, 
1847), which was remodelled from a ballet 
written in conjuiuition with Burgmuller and 
Deldevez and produced, Feb. 21, 1844, as ‘ Lady 
Henrietto,* and in its new form quickly spread 
all over the world (London, Drury Lane, 1849). 
These two works Flotow never surpassed, and 
of his many later dramatic works the only ones 
which attained any general popularity were 
‘ Indra,’ ‘ La Veuve Grapin,’ and ‘ L’Ombre,’ 
which last was enormously successful not only 
in Paris (Opera-Comique, July 7, 1870), but in 
Italy and Spain, and has b^ien produced in 
London (Her Majesty’s, Jan. 12, 1878), as ‘ The 
Phantom.’ His ‘Alma 1’ incantatrice ’ (‘ L’En- 
chanteresse ’), a revised version of ‘ Indra.’ was 
produced in Paris (Theatre Italien), Apr. 9, 
1878, and his ‘ Rosellana ’ was left unfinished 
at his death. 

In 1856 he was appointed Intendant of the 
court theatre at Schwerin, a post which he re- 
tained till 1863. The most important works 
he produced during this period, when he had 
so many inducements to compose, were a 
* Fackeltanz ’ and some charming music to 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ composed for 
Weimar and produced there, Oct. 23, 1869. 
After giving up the management of the theatre 
in 1863 he returned to Paris, and in 1868 re- 
moved to the neighbourhood of Vienna. His 
remaining compositions, overtures, songs and 
chamber music, are little known, and call for 
no remark. In 1864 Flotow was elected 


corresponding member of the Institut dc 
France. A. m. ; rev. m. l. p. 

OPEBAS 

' Le Nauftmga de la Midiiae.' (Parle, 1889.) 

• La Diicheeae de Guise.’ (1840.) 

• L'Kaclave de Camoi^na.’ (1843.) 

• Htnulella.’ (Haniburg, 1844.) 

' L’Ame en peine.’ (184G.) 

•Martha.’ (Vienna, 1847.) 

• Die QroasfOratin.’ Sophie Katharlna. (1860.) 

• indra.’ (1868 ; reviaed aa ‘ KnchantereMe,’ 1878.) 

• lldbezahl.’ (Berlin, 1863 ) 

• flUda.’ (1866.) 

• Aibin,’ or • I)er MOUer von Meran.* (18660 
‘ I.A Veuve Orap’n.’ (1859.) 

• JMaoella.’ (IfwO.) 

• Ziida.’ (1860.) 

' L’Ombre.' (1870.) 

• Naida.’ (Milan, 1873.) 

•11 Plor d' Harlem.’ (Turin, 1876.) 

‘ Am Runenbteln.' (Prague, 1868.) 

BALLETS 

‘ Pic Libelle.' (Schwerin, 1866.) 

• Tauzkuuig.’ (Schwerin, 1861.) 

Bibl. — Flotow* Laben von teiner Witwe, etc., 1893. 

FLOWER, Eliza (6. Harlow, Essex, Apr, 
19, 1803 ; d. Dec. 12, 1846), composer, was the 
elder daughter of Benjamin Flower, the politi- 
cal writer. She published a sot of ‘ Fourteen 
Musical Illustrations of the Waverley Novels * 
in 1831 ; a once popular chorus, ‘ Now pray 
we for our country,’ in 1842 ; and a sot of 
Hymns and Anthems, the publication of which 
began in 1841 ; a selection from them was 
reissued in 1888. Among them is the original 
musical setting of ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,* 
the words of which ‘were written by the com- 
poser’s sister, Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams. 
{D.N.B.) 

FLOWERS, George French, Mus.D. 
(6. Boston, June 28, 1811 ; d. London, June 14, 
1872), son of the Rev. Field Flowers, Rector of 
Partney, Lincolnshire, studied music in Ger- 
many under C. H. Rinck and Schnyder von 
Wartensee, and was organist of the English 
Chapel in Paris in 1836-37, of St. Mark’s 
Church, Myddelton Square, and St. John’s, 
Paddington, and afterwards of Beverley Minster, 
and St. Marie (R.C.), High Barnet. He 
founded a (k^nitrapuiitists’ Society in 1843, 
and about the same time was the music critic 
of the Literary Gazette. In 1851 ho established 
the British School of Vocalisation for teaching 
singing on new principles. He wrote an Eaaay 
on the construction of Fugues with an IntrodtLC- 
tion containing new Rules of Harmony (1846), 
and a Pictorial Representation of the Science 
of Harmony (translated from Baslor, 1850). 

w. H. H, 

FLUD (Fludd), Robert (6. Milgate, 
Bearstod, Kent, 1574 ; d. London, Sept. 8, 
1637), a physician whose writings have some 
bearing on music, was the son of Sir Thomas 
Flud, Treasurer of War to Queen Elizabeth in 
France and the Low Countries. At the age of 
17 he became a student of St. John’s CoUege, 
Oxford, where he studied physics. After a 
short time of residence he went abroad for a 
few years, at the end of which he returned and 
took the degree of B.A. in 1696, and of M.A. in 
1598. In 1605 he received the M.B. and M.D. 
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degrees, and in 1609 was made a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians. From 1616 until his 
death he was engaged in the composition of 
various philosophical treatises, in which he 
refuted the theories of Kepler and Mersennus, 
and advocated those of the Rosicrucian and 
other mystics. In the history of philosophy 
his name is of some importance, since his 
writing exercised a powerful influence over 
Jacob Behmen. In musical literature he 
holds a far less prominent position, his chief 
connexion with the art being found in a 
treatise printed at Oppenheim in 1617-24, 
entitled U triusque cosmi majoris, scilicet et 
minoris metaphysical physica atque technica 
historia. The following sections treat of 
musical phenomena : Tract I. Book iii. and 
Tract II. Part i. Book vi. and Part ii. Book iv. 
His Monochordon mtindi symphoniacumt written 
in reply to Kepler (Frankfort, 1622), contains a 
curious diagram of the universe, based on the 
divisions of a string. M. 

FLOGEL, a wing, the German appellation 
of a grand pianoforte or a liarpsichord, from the 
wing shape common to both. (Sec Goethti’s pun 
on gefliigelte Oeister in Goethe and Mendelssohn, 
p. 24. ) Stutz Fliigel is a short grand pianoforte. 
(See Harpsichord ; Pianoforte.) a. j. h. 

FLCGEL horn (Jtal. fiicorno), a brass 
instrument, the modern equivalent of the keyed 
bugle and practically identical with the alto sax- 
horn. (See Bugle; Klappbnhorn; Saxhorn.) 
It has a cup mouthpiece and a conical bore 
somewhat larger than that of the original sax- 
horn, with a corresponding difference in tone 
quality. The alto fliigel horn, commonly known 
in England simply as the ‘ alto,’ is in B flat, 
cornet pitch. Its tone may be said to be more 
mellow, less incisive, tlian that of the comet. 
It is used in military bands, chiefly on the Con- 
tinent, and has a distinct and generally accepted 
place in the instrumentation of brass bands. A 
soprano fliigel horn has been made in E flat, a 
fourth higher, and a tenor, also in E flat, but 
sometimes in F, a fifth or fourth lower than the 
alto. The tenor has been used in Germany to 
play the two highest so-called ‘ tuba ’ parts in 
the ‘ Ring.* (Sec Tuba.) This last-named in- 
strument is also called althora — there is great 
confusion in the nomenclature of these and other 
horn instruments — but, strictly speaking, ‘ fliigel 
horn ’ is used when the bell is forward, as on the 
b\igle, and ‘ althorn ’ or ‘ saxhorn ’ when the 
bell is directed upwards. 

The name is said to have originated in a 
hunting-horn ( Waldhotn, Jagdhorn) used by the 
huntsmen whose duty it was to watch in the 
FlUgeln or paths cut through the woods and 
give the signal on the approach of game. 

D. J. B. 

FLUE- WORK, Organ-stops, in regard to 
the manner in which their sound is generated, 
are grouped in two great classes — R eed-wobk 


and Flue-wobk. All organ stops in which the 
sound is produced by the wind passing through 
a fissure, /ue, or wind- way, and striking against 
an edge above, belong to the Flue- work, what- 
ever may be the shape, make or tone of their 
pipes. The peculiarities of shape or propor- 
tion, make and tone, lead, however, to a 
subsequent division into Principal - work, 
Gbd ACT-WORK and Flute- work. (See Organ. ) 

B. J. H. 

FLUTE (1) (Ft. flute, flUte traver sieve; Ger. 
Flote, Querflote ; Ital. flauto, flauto traverso), 
a wind instrument characterised by the way 
the sounds are produced, the air -column 
being set in vibration by blowing across an 
embouchure, or mouth-hole, cut in the wall of 
the wooden (or sometimes metal) tube. See 
Wind Instruments, Division I, 

It sounds as an open tube, that is to say its 
length is approximately that of the half-wave 
of its lowest note, and it is capable of giving 
the natural harmonics in full sequence in the 
same way as other ‘ open ’ tubes. The tube is 
plugged with a cork or stopper at one end, and 
the ‘ open * condition at this end is restored by 
the cutting of the embouchure or mouth-hole 
through the wall of the tube, at a distance from 
the cork of about one diameter 6f the tube. 
The mouth-hole in modern flutes is usually 
elliptical and about half an inch in its long 
diameter, but in old flutes was much smaller 
and circular in form. The lower lip of the 
player j^artly covers the embouchure, and the 
stream of air is directed so as to strike the 
opposite edge. The exact action of this stream 
or air-reed has not been fully investigated, but 
it is tolerably certain that it vibrates, and so 
maintains the alternate condensations and 
rarefactions of the air-column. The area of the 
mouth-hole being less than the cross-section of 
the tube causes a departure from the correct- 
ness of the harmonics of the theoretical open 
tube (see Fife, below), and in the history of the 
flute two modifications of form have been intro- 
duced with a view to restoring the desired 
correctness. The older of these resulted in 
the ‘ cone ’ flute, in which the head-joint is 
cylindrical, and the lower three - fourths of 
the instrument is slightly conical in bore, the 
diameter decreasing towards the foot. In this 
way the necessary correction was obtained. ( See 
PLATE XXV. No. 16.) The second modifica- 
tion was introduced by Theobald Boehm {q.v.) 
about the middle of last century, and consisted 
in a modification of the bore of the head -joint, 
by a coning on approximately the lines of the 
parabola, the main body of the flute being 
restored by him to its cylindrical form. (See 
PL A TE V. No. 1. ) Thus designed, we have the 
‘ cylinder * flute of the present day, which for 
solo and orchestral purposes is now generally 
preferred, although in military bands the ‘ cone* 
flute is chiefly used. 
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The representative cone flute is the eight* 
keyed instrument, with six finger-holes, six 
closed keys, and two open-standing keys, one 
to close the normally open d' hole, on which the 
true scale of the flute begins, and so give cjf', 
and the other to close this cjf' hole and give 
c', which is the lowest note on this, the usual 
instrument. (For the general scheme of finger- 
ing, see Fingering, ante, p. 246.) The five 
closed keys (the sixth or long F key being 
merely an alternative) give the five semitones 
necessary to convert the diatonic scale of d', in 
which the flute is set, into a chromatic scale. 
The flute being held to the right from the 
lips, and slightly sloping downwards, the first, 
second, and third fingers of the left hand close 
the three upper holes, and the similar fingers 
of the right hand the three lower ones. The 
fingers being successively raised, the scale of D 
is produced, and by slight modification of the 
embouchure to increase the pressure of the lips, 
is repeated in its second octave. For the third 
octave, cross fingerings, sometimes of a com- 
plicated nature, are used, the general principle 
in these being the opening of holes in such 
positions as facilitate the subdivision of the 
primary sound-waves. The chief defects of the 
eight-keyed cone flute are the inequality in the 
power and in the quality of the notes. These 
defects are due to the necessity of placing the 
holes in positions which suit the natural action 
of the fingers, and can only be lessened, and not 
altogether eliminated, by the addition of extra 
key- work. Many players and makers worked 
in this direction, among them being Siccama, 
Clinton, Carte and Pratten. 

The design of the cylinder flute as now 
generally adopted is chiefly due to Boehm, 
although, according to Rockstro, Boehm was 
in some measure indebted to Captain Gordon 
of Charles X.’s Swiss Guards. In this flute the 
necessity for considering the natural limits to 
the extension of the fingers is obviated by 
covering every speaking-hole (with the excep- 
tion of certain shake - keys) by an ‘ open- 
standing ’ key, and as the thirteen holes have to 
be operated by eight fingers and a thumb, the 
other thumb being used merely to support the 
instrument, certain keys are coupled by in- 
genious mechanism. The holes are as large as 
is practicable in proportion to the bore of the 
flute, with the result that there is an equality 
of tone and power throughout the compass 
which is unattainable on the old conical model 
with six finger-holes supj)lemented by closed 
keys and two ‘ open -standing ’ to give the low 
C and C sharp. These tw'o keys, whether on 
the cone or the cylinder flute, may be regarded 
as supplementary, as they do not exist on the 
normal flute with six finger-holes. Although 
the cylinder flute is now usually fitted with 
key-work on Boehm’s system, as described 
above, this is not universal, for some players. 


desiring to have the advantage of the cylinder 
bore and large holes adopted by Boehm without 
departing widely from the eight-key fingering, 
have introduced extra key-work to secure the 
result. (See Fingering.) 

The practical compass of the ordinary orches- 
tral flute (which sounds D as its prime) is from 
8ve 

Wagner has written a low 

B natural in * Lohengrin * and Strauss requires 
the top and d"". 

In military bands, flutes in F, E flat and 
B flat are used. See Fife, below, where will be 
also found described other members of the 
Transverse Flute family. 

The peculiar characteristics of the flute are 
the beautiful mellowness of its tone, and the 
facility it offers for the rapid and ‘ vocal * execu- 
tion of runs and shakes. Its tone-quality at 
its best is well described by Rockstro in his 
work. The Flute, as lying between the somewhat 
nasal tone of the oboe and the hollow sound of 
the cooing of a dove. This latter quality is due 
to a deficiency in the number or strength of 
harmonic partials, and is characteristic of a 
tube closed at one end. The diminishing of one 
open end by the mouth-hole, already noticed, 
and the presence of the small chamber or exten- 
sion of length between the mouth-hole and the 
cork, are largely influential in giving the true 
flute quality, and the exact position of the cork 
has a very distinct influence. Helmholtz (Ellis’s 
trans. 2nd ed. p. 205) appears to have con- 
sidered that the octave and twelfth were the 
only upper x^^^^tials heard, but the present 
writer found that when d' on the flute was 
sounded, the seventh partial was discernible, 
but with a' no jjartial higher than the fifth was 
detected. {Proceed imfs Mus, Assoc, 1879-80, 
p. 84.) In any case, it is tolerably certain that 
the high partials which give the i)eculiarly 
brilliant or even cutting tone to some instru- 
ments are absent, or at least indistinguishable. 
The cylinder flute is more powerful than the 
cone instrument, and has a somewhat boldei 
tone-quality, approaching a little towards the 
reedy character of the clarinet. 

History. — The Greek name Aulqs was much 
more comx>rehen8ive than our word Flute, by 
which it is generally translated. It usually 
signified an instrument with a reed,^ either 
single or double, these varieties being respect- 
ively represented, in their modem develop- 
ments, by the clarinet and oboe, rather than 
by any instrument that would now be classed 
with flutes. In the same way, the ancient 
Egyptian instruments diocovered by Professor 
Flinders Petrie in 1890, though commonly 

1 M. V. Mahillnn, after a c1oti« atndy of the rabject, waa convinced 
from reprenentationa in palntinfr and aenlpture that the Inatroment, 
like the Roman tibia, waa played ivith the double reed. See 
Cataloj^e of the Bruesele Conservatoire of Music, L p. 4t2; 
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1. KGY1»TIAN FLUTK (Nay). 2. PIPE and TABOR (P^nglish, 18th cent.). 

3. TRIPLE FLAGEOLET (W. Baiiibridgc, c. 1820). 4. french flageolet (18th cent.). 

5. DOUBLE flageolet (c. 1720). 6-9. SET OF RECORDERS (English, 18th cent.). 

^0-12. RECORDERS (as used c. 1600). 13. English fife (c. 1800). 14. flute (as used r. 1600) 

15. FLUTE (Chevalier, c. 1670). 16. flute (F. Boie, c. 1724): formerly Quaiitz’s. 

17. bass FLUTE (Wigley and McGregor, c. 18101. 
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referred to as flutes, were in all probability 
played with reeds. The ancient Egyptian 
N4y,^ however, of which two interesting speci- 
mens were found by John Garstang in 1903, 
was a rudimentary flute, the tone of which was 
excited by blowing directly across the cut end 
of a reed. (See PLATE XX F. No. 1.) Hence 
there is clear evidence that, after eliminating, 
from the many instruments called flutes in 
translations, all those which are strictly reed 
instruments, there remain, of very ancient date, 
certain kinds which with strictness may be called 
flutes. Whether a lip-blown instrument, such 
as the Nay, or a flute with whistle mouthpiece 
(see Fipple Flute) is really the older, it is im- 
possible to say. Some authorities contend 
that the cross- blown flute can be traced back 
to Greek and Roman times. There is in the 
British Museum a flute about twelve inches 
long with an orifice in the mouth-hole position 
with raised jirotuberances, and this orifice may 
have served the purjiose of the modern mouth- 
hole. Other evidence has been adduced de- 
rived from statuary and paintings, but some 
at least of these instruments may have been 
either reed flutes or fipple flutes blown from 
the side (see Pipes, Evolution and Distribu- 
tion OF Musical). 

(2) Piccolo (Fr. petit fl'dte)^ an abbreviation 
for Flauto Piccolo (little flute), usually applied 
to the Octave Flute, otherwise called Ottavino, 
from its tonal relation to the larger flutes, in 
D, Eb and F, compared with which it stands 
one octave higher in pitch. The Piccolo in D 
is the one in general use in the orchestra, those 
in Eb and F being used almost exclusively in 
military bands. The instrument in D, or 
* concert piccolo,’ sounds the notes as written 
(disregarding the transposition of an octave), 
and therefore by writers who define the pitch 
of instruments by the method of notation 
adopted, rather than by their charact<Tistic 
scales, it is sometimes referred to as being in C, 
and by analogy the instruments in Eb and F as 
being in Db and Eb respectively. The Piccolo 
as usually made is a small flute of conical bore 
with six keys, the extra keys by which the 
compass of the concert flute is extended dowm- 
wards to cjf' and c', and sometimes to 6 and 6b, 
being very seldom used on the octave instru- 
ment. Piccolos with the Boehm fingering are, 
however, also made, both with the conical and 
the cylindrical bore. (See Flute ( 1 ) above and 
Finoebino, Wind Instruments.) Its compass 
is from d'* within the treble stave to at least 
a"" (two octaves and five notes), but a good 
player can produce 6b"" and even c'"". To 
avoid unnecessary leger lines parts are written 
an octave lower than the sound really produced. 

It is, with the exception of the higher har- 

1 Thld curious Uistrmnent Is still used by the pnuaiiis abr.ut the 
Nile, The original uf the figure was hruugbt front Egypt by F. 
Oirdlestone. Esq., of the Charterhouse. See an admirable out in 
Lane’s Modern JCgj/ptUmi, 


monic notes of the violin, by far the most acute 
instrument used in orchestral music. 

(3) Fife, the name commonly given to the 
chief instrument, or Bb flute, in the Drum and 
Fife Band. More particularly considered, the 
designation signifies an early and simple form 
of small transverse flute (see PLATE XXV, No. 
13), the bore of which was cylindiical throughout 
and the intonation in consequence very faulty. 
This form of the instrument, however, is practi- 
cally obsolete, and the name now signifies a 
flute of the ‘ conical ’ type, intermediate in pitch 
between the ‘concert’ flute and piccolo. This 
modern instrument has, in addition to the usual 
six finger-holes, four, five or six keys. 

(4) FlAte d* Amour (Ger. Liebesflote), an old 
form of flute, standing in the key of A, and 
corresponding in pitch with the oboe d’ amore. 
B<3th were supposed to possess a smooth and 
fascinating quality of tone, whence the name is 
derived. The bore of this variety of the flute 
was but very slightly larger than that of the 
‘ concert instrument,’ and therefore narrow in 
proportion to its length, and to this its i>eculiar 
quality w^as in some measure due. Although 
commonly said to stand in key of A, its pitch 
was a minor third below the concert flute in D, 
The key of the instrument was therefore B, and 
could only be said to be in A in the same sense 
that the concert flute is sometimes said to bo 
in C, from the fact that its notes sound as 
written. Strictly speaking, the key in which 
an instrument stands has no connexion with 
notation, or with the custom of treating it as in 
the transposing or non-transposing class. 

(5) Alto Flute {VT.fldte alto ; Ger. Altftdte ; 
Ital. flautone). This flute stands in G, a 
fourth lower than the concert flute, from which 
it differs in appearance only, inasmuch as the 
head- joint is turned back upon itself in CZZ 
form to facilitate fingering, and the calibre is 
somewhat greater than that of the concert flute. 

(6) Bass Flute, a name sometimes, but 
rather inappropriately, given to the alto flute. 
True bass flutes, an octave lower than the 
concert flute, have been made, but their adop- 
tion has not been found practicable. (S^ 
PLATE XXV, No. 17.) 

The name is also given to a flute in Bb, an 
octave lower than the military Bb fife or 
flute. ^ D. J. B. 

FLUTE A BEC, see Fipple Flute. 

FLyTE D’ AMOUR, see Flute (4). 

FLUTE DOUCE, see Fipple Flute. 

FLUTE- WORK. Under this head are 
grouped all the flue-stops on the organ, of what- 
ever kind, shape or tone, that are not classed 
as Principal-work, or Gedact-work, and it 
also includes various modifications of these 
two classes of stops. (See Flue- work.) 

FLYING DUTCHMAN, THE, 

GENDE Hollander, Der. 
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‘Mortulii frailbiis,' op. 108 (1918) ; also a great number of ' 
compositions for male, female and mixed voice choirs. He 
has also HTitten a large number of songs for solo voice and 
piano accompaniment. 

The literary works of Foerster began to be publislied in Prague 
from 1920 ; the first voliune Is entitled Table of lijtt. 

Bibl. — Z t>. Nbjkdl^, J. B. Foerster (in Czech, I*rague, 1909); 
Jos. BaktoA, J, B. Foerster (in Czech, Prague, 1922). 

J, B. ; transl. r. n. 

F0RSTER,Kaspar( 6. i)anzig,16 1 7 ; d, there, 
end of Fob. 1673), a highly gifted musician 
of a roving disposition. As a singer he went 
from Warsaw to Venice, thcnco to Copenhagen 
as Kapellmeister. In 1655 he returned to Dan- 
zig as Kapellmeister of St. Mary’s. On Sept. 15 
of that year he went again to Venice and joined 
the war against the Turks, returning as a cap- 
tain decorated with the cross of St. Mark. In 
1660 he was again Kapellmeister at the Danish 
court, but left for Dresden in 1661 and settled 
later at Hamburg. Mattheson speaks in 1663 
of a sonata of his for 2 violins and viola da 
gamba ‘ in stilo phantastico ’ as an exception- 
ally fine work. He was also greatly admired 
as a bass singer, his powerful voice going down 
to a full-sounding contra A. He became finally 
a Roman Catholic and entered the monastery 
of Oliva, near Danzig. A list of his still existing 
compositions appears in Q.-L, 

FORTSCH, Johann Philipp (6. Wertheim, 
Franconia, May 14, 1652 ; d. Eutin, Dec. 14, 
1732), was a tenor singer in Hamburg Council 
Chapel in 1678 ; Kapellmeister to Duke of 
Gottorp in 1680 ; took his M.D. at Kiel in 1681 ; 
was body physician to the Duke of Schleswig 
in 1689 ; and Privy Councillor to the .Bishop of 
Lubcck at Eutin in 1694. Ho composed 12 
operas for Hamburg, cantatas, etc. His work 
was greatly praised by Mattheson. (See Q.-L.) 

FOGG, Eric (6. Manchester, Feb, 21, 1903), 
composer, became a chorister at Manchester 
Cathedral at the age of 10, and remained there 
until his voice broke five years later. His 
musical studies were directed exclusively by 
his father, a well-known Manchester musician, 
until 1920, when he came for a time under the 
tuition of Prof. Granville Bantock. 

At an early ago Fogg composed with remark- 
able facility and with a certain aptitude for 
grasping the difference between academic rules 
and modern means of expression. Not un- 
naturally, his immature efforts were by no 
means free from the influence of his older con- 
temporaries, that of early Stravinsky being 
predominant. The only published work among 
those written before the age of 15 is a ‘ Phan- 
tasy ’ for violoncello and piano. 

It was in 1918 that Fogg wrote his first two 
important works : the ballet ‘ Hansel and 
Gretel,* and the ‘ Scenes from Grimm ’ for 
orchestra. The following year came a Chinese 
suite for orchestra, entitled ‘ The Golden Valley,’ 
and (in June) a second ballet, ‘ The Golden 
Butterfly,* on a scenario by Leigh Henry, com- 
posed in the short space of three weeks. The 
year 1919, moreover, brought the youthful 


composer some ofiicial recognition, his * Dance 
Phantasy * for piano and string quartet being 
awarded the prize offered by W. W. Cobbett 
for the best British work of that kind. In 1920 
followed the ‘ Three Chinese Songs ’ (Leigh 
Henry), the high opus number (59) of which 
gives some idea of the productivity of a com- 
poser who was then but 17 years of age. The 
suite for violin, violoncello and harp belongs to 
the same year. The year 1921 saw the com- 
pletion of the ‘Songs of Love and Life’ 
(Tagore) for voice and piano, and of ‘ The 
Hillside,* a setting of words by the same poet, 
for soprano, baritone, chorus and orchestra. 

Other works are : 

* Sea-aheen ' for orchestra ; Overture to ‘ The Comedy of Errors * 
for atnall orchestra (1922) ; Poem for violoncello and piano (1922) ; 
String (Juartet In A tint (1922-23). In addition to several of the 
works already mentioned, a number of piano pieces, songs, part- 
songs and a Caprice fur vlohn are published. ^ B 

FOGG I A, Francesco (6, Rome, 1604; 
d. there, Jan. 8, 1688), the last Italian church 
composer who preserved the traditions of 
Palestrina, studied under Cifra, Naniiii and 
Agostini. He then entered the service of the 
Elector of Cologne, the Elector of Bavaria and 
the Archduke I^eopold of Austria, in turn. After 
his return to Italy he was appointed maestro di 
cappella successively at Narni, Montefiascone 
and the following churches in Rome ; Santa 
Maria in Aquiro, Santa Maria in Trastevere, 
St. John Latcran (1636-61), San Lorenzo in 
Damaso and Santa Maria Maggioro (1677), 
which last post he retained till his death, when 
he was succeeded by his son Antonio. He is 
buried in the church of S. Prassede. He 
published much church music for from two to 
nine voices (see list in Q.-L.), and most of the 
churches in Rome possess some works by him in 
MS. Martini has analysed some of his motets 
in the ‘ Saggio di contrappunto.’ Liberati calls 
him ‘ il sostegno e il padre della musica e della 
vera armonica ecclesiastica.’ F. G. 

FOG LIANG, Lodovico (6. Modena; d. there, 
1539), wrotG Musica iheoretica (1529), in which 
the laws concerning fifths and thirds were finally 
fixed (Ellis, Hist, of Mus, Pitch ; Riemann). 

FOLI (Foley), Allan James (6. Cahir, Tip- 
perary, Aug. 7, 1835 ; d, Southport, Oct. 20, 
1899), opera and concert singer, went in early 
life to America. He was taught singing at 
Naples by the elder Bisaccia, and in Doc. 1862 
ho made his d6but at Catania as Elmiro in 
‘ Otello.’ He played successively at Turin, 
Modena, Milan, and in 1864 at the Italiena, 
Paris. On June 17, 1866, Foli made a success- 
ful d^but at Her Majesty’s as St, Bris (‘ Hugue- 
nots ’) ; on July 6 as the Second Priest on the 
revival of ‘ ZauberflSte,* and on Oct. 28 as the 
Hermit in ‘ Der Freischiitz.* From that time 
he sang frequently in Italian at the three 
* patent * theatres in upwards of 60 operas, viz. 
as Sarastro, Coramendatore, Marcel, Caspar, 
Mephistopheles, Sparafucile, Basilio, Assur and 
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Oroe(‘ Semiramido *), Rodolfo (‘ Sonnambula*), 
Bide the Bent (‘ Lucia ’), Bertram, and Daland 
on the production of ‘ Ber fliegendo Hollander,* 
at Drury Lane, July 23, 1870, etc., in addition 
to the parts previously named, in which his fine 
voice — a rich powerful tass of more than two 
octaves from E below the line to F — was heard 
to full advantage, 

‘ Signor Foli ’ was equally well known as an 
oratorio and concert singer at all the important 
festivals. He made his first appearance in the 
former on Apr. 25, 18G6, in ‘ Israel * at the 
National Choral Society, but his first success 
was on Feb. 22, 1867, in ‘ The Creation ’ at the 
Sacred Harmonic. His new parts in this class 
included Jacob, on the production of Macfar- 
ren’s ‘ Joseph ’ at the Leeds Festival, Sept. 21, 
1877, and Herod, on production of Berlioz’s 
‘ L’Enfance du Christ ’ under Hallo at Man- 
chester, Dec. 30, 1880, and in London, Feb. 26, 
1881. He played in America, at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Vienna, etc. In Russia he made a 
conspicuous success as Caspar, Moses (which 
part he sang with success at the Sacred Har- 
monic), and as Pietro in ‘ Masaniello.* He died 
at Southport, and was buried in the cemetery 
there. A. c. 

FOLIA (Follia) (‘ Folies d’Espagne ’), an 
ancient Portuguese dance, made famous by 
Corelli’s variations. Far from being the 
solemn melody wdiich modern violinists make 
it, it was originally a noisy dance accompanied 
by tambourines, and jxjrformod by men dressed 
as women, who behaved so wildly that they 
appeared to be out of their senses, whence the 
name folia. The earliest tune described as 
being that of the folia is found in Salinas (‘ Do 
musica libri septom,’ 1577), who gives two 
versions. The words, which have a picaresque 
int(mtion, are also found in the ‘ Cancionero 
musical ’ (c. 1500), set to a similar tune. 



Cancionero Musical (o. 1500). 
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di-gays mal, ma-dre a fray An-ton,etc. 

Salinas (1577). 
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No me di-gays (*' quae Lusitani Folliaa Tocd,t.'*) 


Salinas (1577). 
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No me di-gays, ma-dre,mal del pa-drelrayAn-ton, 


etc. 

A hundred years later the term folias seems 
to have been used for several lively dance 
measures in triple time. The ‘ Cancionero de 
Sablonara ’ (early 17th century) contains three, 
arranged for three and four voices, e.g, : 


^ 2. Folias. Cancionero de Sablonara (c. 1600). 
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while several sets of folias (possibly for the 
organ) are found in a MS. in the Escurial 
(beginning : Las especies de contrapunto). 
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This is already a tune on the ground bass 
afterwards used by Corelli : 
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and the same is the case with the folias in the 
guitar-books of Ruiz do Ribayaz (1672) and 
Caspar Sanz (1674 and 1697). The tune first 
appeared in England in * The Division Violin * 
(1685) as ‘Faronell’s Division on a Ground’ 
(see Fartnellt). It has been used by a 
number of composers, including Vivaldi, Lully, 
Pergolesi, Keiscr (‘ Der Iticherlicho Prinz 
Jodelet ’), J. S. Bach (‘ Peasants’ Cantata ’), 
Gr^try (‘ L’Amant jaloux ’), and Cherubini 
(‘ I/H6telloric portugaise ’). j. b. t. 


Bibi .. — Zur Qanesit dtr Foliea d'Espagne. A If. 
19 , 11 ) 19 . 


FOLK-SONG, st'e English Folk - song, 
Irish, Scottish, Welsh Music; Song, etc. 

FOLK-SONG SOCIETY. The English Folk- 
song Society was founded June 16, 1898, its 
purpose being the preservation, by publica- 
tion, of British folk-song. The first president 
was Lord Herschell, and the following distin- 
guished musicians were actively associated 
with it : Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Hubert 
Parry, Sir Charles Stanford, Sir John Stainer, 
Sir Ernest Clarke, Miss Lucy E. Broad wood, 
J. A. Fuller Maitland and several others. 

The members at the beginning numbered 
over a hundred, and Mrs, Kate Lee took the 
post as hon. secretary, and at her death in 
1904 Miss Lucy Broad wood took over the 
position, which she hold for four years, Mrs. 
Walter Ford succeeding. In 1911 Frederick 
Keel was hon. secretary, and during his ivar 
imprisonment in Germany Miss Lucy E. Broad- 
wood took over the office, lolo Williams was 
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for a short time hon. secretary, and the office 
is now held by Miss E. Lyida John. 

The members of the Society have contri- 
buted largely to the different Journals, which 
have been published yearly (save for a slight 
hiatus during the war) with folk-songs noted in 
different parts of England, and much valuable 
folk- melody has been rescued which otherwise 
would have been lost. A valuable contribu- 
tion was made in 1911 of Gaelic songs and tunes 
collected in the Hebrides b}’' Miss Frances 
Tolmie. Another contribution of interest was 
a large number of Irish airs with their songs in 
the Irish language collected chiefly in Bally- 
vourncy, County Cork, by A. Martin Freeman. 
No. 28 (the Journal published in 1925) con- 
tains a large collection of Manx songs and 
airs with valuable notes contributed by Miss 
A. G. Gilchrist. The Society is in a flourishing 
condition. 

The formation of the English Folk-song 
Society led to the establishment on similar 
lines of the Irish and the Welsh Folk-song 
Socic'ties. 

The Irish Folk-song Society was founded 
in 1904, and at intervals has published songs 
collected in different parts of Ireland, all of 
which have much interest. 

The Welsh Folk-song Society was started 
in Jan. 1909, and a number of valuable 
Journals, containing Welsh traditional songs, 
have been issued. F. K. 

FONTAINE, Pierre, a singer in the Papal 
Chapel c. 1420, a number of whoso songs of 
great historical interest are preserved in MS. 
codices at Oxford (Bodl. MS. 213), Paris, 
Bologna and Madrid {Biemann; Q.-L,), 

FONTANA. Giovanni Battista {b. Brescia ; 
d, there, 1630), one of the first virtuosi on 
the violin, and one of the first composers of 
violin sonatas. He left his compositions to 
the ChTirch dclle Grazie at Venice for publica- 
tion, which G. B. Reghius undertook in 1641. 
He died of the plague. Two of Fontana’.s 
violin sonatas appear in Wasielewski’s Die 
Violine im 17 ten Jahrhundert, (See also J. S. 
Shedlock, The Pianoforte Sonata ; E. v. d. 
Stracten, The Romanm of the Fiddle.) 

B. V. d. s. 

FONTANELLI, Conte Alfonso, was in the 
service of Alfonso II., d’ Este, at Modena from 
Apr. 1586 as * gentiluomo,’ 1598 as * maestro di 
camera.’ On June 15, 1605, he settled in Rome, 
where he was still living in 1608. His con- 
temporaries held him in high esteem as a com- 
poser, and Orazio Vecchi re-edited in 1603 his 
first book of madrigals (5 v. ; first published in 
1595). The second book, published in 1604, 
had two more editions in 1609 and 1619. A 
few single songs are in collective volumes (see 
Q.-L.). 

FONT Y DE ANTA, Manuei. (h. Seville, 
1895), a pupil of Turin a and Sibelius, who 


in addition to a quantity of light music has 
written serious chamber music. His works 
include ‘ Perchel * (symphonic variations), a 
sonata for pianoforte and violin, a suite for 
pianoforte, a Mass and music for * La viuda 
astuta ’ (the ‘ Vedova scaltra ’ of Goldoni). 

J. B. T. 

FOOTE, Arthur William (6. Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., Mar. 5, 1853), an American 
composer. He studied with Stephen A. Emery 
at the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston. After graduating from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1874 he studied with B. J. Lang and 
John Knowles Paine. He became a church 
organist in Boston, where he has lived ever 
since. From 1909-12 he w^as president of the 
American Guild of Organists. He has pub- 
lished Modern Harmony (1905) with W. II. 
Spalding, and Modulation a7id Related Harrnonic 
Questions (1920). His compositions include ; 

'In the Moiin tains. * overture for orch. 

Prologue to • Frauoesca da Bimini,* for orch. 

Three orchestral suites. 

Coiu'erto for v'cl. 

Quintet for PF. and strings. 

Two PP. trios. 

Cantatas : ‘ The Farewell of Hiawatha,' * The Wreck of the 

HesperuM,’ ' The Skeleton in Armor.’ 

FORBES, (1) Henry (6. London, 1804; 
d. there, Nov. 24, 1859), studied music under Sir 
George Smart, Hummel, Moscheles and Herz. 
He was an excellent pianist and organist, and 
conductor of the Societa Arinonica. He for 
some years held the appointment of organist 
of the parish church of St. Luke, (’^helsea. His 
published compositions comprise several songs 
and a collection of psalm tunes for four voices 
called ‘ National Psalmody ’ (1843). He also 
composed ‘ The Fairy Oak,’ an opera produced 
at Drury Lane Theatre in 1845, and ‘ Ruth,* an 
oratorio, performed at Hanover Square Rooms 
in 1847. He gave concerts with his brother 
(2) George (1813-83), organist of St. Mary’s, 
Bayswater Square, and author of many jiiano- 
forte pieces. w. ii. n. 

FORCER, Francis (c. 1050-1705), composed 
songs (publislied by Play ford, ‘ Choice Ayres 
and Dialogues,’ 1679) ; ‘ The Theatre of Music,’ 
1685-87 ; also MS. pieces in the Fitzwdlliam 
Library at Cambridge ; a MS. overture and 8 
tunes at Ch. Ch. ; and a MS. of instrumental 
trio and organ pieces (B.M.). In 1684 he was 
one of the four stewards of the St. Cecilia's Day 
celebrations. About 1697, after the decease of 
Sadler, ho acquired, in partnership with James 
Miles, the lease of the famous Wells and the 
Music-house {D.N.B., vol. 19, p. 414 ; Hawkins, 
ii. 701 n.). E. v. d. s. 

FORD, Ernest (6. Warminster, Wilts, Feb. 
17, 1868 ; d, June 1919), conductor and com- 
poser, was the son of the vestry clerk and 
organist of tne Minster there. From 1 868-73 
he was a chorister in Salisbury Cathedral. In 
1875 he won the first Goss Scholarship at the 
R.A.M., where he studied under Sullivan. Later 
Ford spent some time in Paris studying undei 
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Lalo, whence he went to America, where, in 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 
foundation of Harvard University, a mot-et by 
him, a setting of the Psalm ‘ Domine Deus,’ was 
the chief musical work performed. At one time 
Ford was official accompanist at the Saturday 
Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall, London, 
and on the opening of the Royal English Opera 
House ho was selected with F. Cellier to con- 
duct Sullivan’s ‘ Ivanhoe.’ Later he became 
conductor of the Trafalgar (now the Duke of 
York’s) Theatre, where the comic opera ‘ The 
Wedding Eve ’ was produced in London with 
music revised and mainly composed (as regards 
the second and third acts) by Ford ; and of the 
Empire Theatre, where much of the music to 
the ballets produced there between 1894 and 
1897 was composed by him. In 1897 he be- 
came conductor of the Royal Amateur Orches- 
tral Society. For the Empire he composed the 
ballets ‘ La Frolique,’ ‘ Brighton Pier,’ ‘ Faust * 
and ‘ La Danse ’ : there exists a volume of 
beautiful settings of poems by ShoUey ; while 
his operas and operettas include ‘ Daniel 
O’Rourke ’ (1884) ; ‘ Nydia ’ (a duologue by 
Justin H. McCarthy, 1889) ; ‘ Joan ’ (Robert 
Martin, 1890) ; ‘ Mr. Jericho ’ (operetta by H. 
Grcenbank, 1898) ; ‘ Jane Annie ’ (libretto by 
J. M. Barrie and 8ir A. Conan Doyle), produced 
at the Savoy, May 13, 1893; a cantata, ‘The 
Eve of the Festa.’ K. H. L. 

FORD, Thomas (6. circa 1680 ; d, West- 
minster, Nov. 1648), lutenist and composer. 
Nothing is known of his personal history before 
1607, in w'hich year he published his ‘Musicke 
of Sundrie Kindos.’ (See Kno . Son. of Lutenist 
SoNO-WRiTERs.) In 1611 he was one of the 
musicians of Henry, Prince of Wales, with a 
salary of £30. In 1614 he contributed two 
short anthems to Leighton’s ‘ Teares or 
Lamentaciouns.’ In 1 626 he was appointed one 
of the musicians to Charles I. at £80 per annum. 
He was buried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on Nov. 17, 1648. 

Ford was one of the great group of lutenists 
who followed John Dowdand in that particular 
type of composition which was termed the 
‘ Ayre.’ The first section of ‘ Musicke of 
Sundrie Kindes ’ contained eleven Ayres ; the 
last of these is a dialogue and is of little interest, 
but the remaining ten ai*e admirable examples 
of the ‘ Ayre.’ They were all set for alterna- 
tive methods of performance, cither as solo 
songs wdth lute accompaniment or as un- 
accompanied songs of four parts. ‘ Since first 
I saw your face ’ is very widely known in the 
latter form, but it is quite as beautiful when 
sung as a solo song. The most important of 
Ford’s songs is the first of the set, which is 
highly impassioned and laid out on more 
elaborate lines than the rest ; it may be ranked 
w’ith some of the finest of Dowland’s songs. 
The remaining songs are of simple design and 


are characterised by the freshness and beauty 
of their melodies. The second section of 
* Musicke of Sundrie Kindes ’ contains a 
number of dances for instruments. Some 
catches and rounds by Ford wore included in 
the younger Hilton’s ‘ Catch that cattffi can,’ 
pubhshed in 1652, and a few anthems of his 
are to be found in manuscript at the British 
Museum and elsewhere. In a fine set of 16th- 
century manuscript partbooks in the Fellows’ 
Library at Winchester College there are added 
in a later hand (c. 1600-20) a few short madri- 
gals described in the manuscripts as ‘ Mr. 
Ford’s three parts ’ ; these may bo the work of 
Thomas Ford, although they are much inferior 
to the ‘ Ayres ’ in ‘ Musicke of Sundrie Kindes.* 
There is an important collection of Ford’s in 
MS. at Ch. Ch. (see Arkwright, Cat,) 

E. H. F. 

FORKED, Johann Nicolaus {b. Meeder, in 
Saxo-Coburg, Feb. 22, 1749 ; d. Gottingen, 
Mar. 17, 1818), a writer on the history and 
theory of music, famous as the first biographer 
of J. S. Bach. 

The son of a shoemaker, he educated him- 
self by the study of Mattheson’s V ollkommener 
Cajycihneister. Having a line voice he w^as ap- 
pointed chorister at Liineburg in 1762, and four 
years later ‘ Chorprafcct ’ at Schwerin. In 1769 
he entered the university of Gottingen to study 
law, but soon occupied himself exclusively with 
music, and became organist of the university 
church. In 1778 he was appointed director of 
music to the University and graduated as 
doctor of philosophy in 1780. He conducted 
the weekly concerts of the Akademie from 1779 
to 1816. On the death of Emanuel Bach he 
hoped to have been appointed his successor at 
Hamburg, but Schwenko obtained the post, and 
Forkel remained at Gottingen till his death. 

Forkol’s first literary work, Vber die Themie 
der Musikf etc. (Cramer, Gottingen, 1774, re- 
pubUshed in 1777), a pamphlet urging the 
foundation of lectures on music at Gottingen, 
was followed by many others, notably Mnsi- 
kaliach-kritische Bibliothek, 3 vols. (Gotha, 1778), 
containing violent attacks on Gluck’s Tphi- 
g6nie in Aulide’; Vber die beste Einrichiung 
offentlicher Konzert-e, 1779 ; Genauere Besiim- 
mung^ etc., 1780 ; the Mua, Almanach fur 
Deutschland for 1782, 1783, 1784 and 1789, con- 
taining particulars (not always trustworthy) as 
to novelties in music ; his Allgemeine Oeschichte 
der Musikf 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1788 and 1801), 
founded on Haw^kins, Burney and Marpurg, 
interesting as a literary ^ curiosity ; Oeschichte 
der italieniachen Oper, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1789), a 
translation of Arteaga’s book ; and Allgemeine 
Liieratur der Muaik (Leijizig, 1792), his most 
ambitious work. This book, which shows the 
amount of his knowledge and reading, is the 

* After Porkel’H death, Schwickert, the mihllehcr, offered the 
meteriala for completing the third Tolume to F^Rl* and ChoroA, tyit 
they declined the Uisk. 
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foundation of Becker’s Syaternatisch-chronolo^ 
gische Darstellung der musikaliacken Literatur. 

Forkel was the first to attempt a biography 
of Bach, Vher J. S. B.'s Leben, Kunst, und 
Kunstwerke (Leipzig, 1802),^ translated into 
English under the title Life of J, 8. Bach, with a 
critical review of his compositions (London, 1820). 
It was newly translated as Johann Sebastian 
Bach, his Life, Art and Work a hundred years 
later (London, 1920) by Charles Sanford Terry, 
with an introduction, notes and appendices 
(see Bach, J. S., Bibliography). In his intro- 
duction (p. xx) Terry quotes a letter from 
Samuel Wesley which shows that the former 
Life was not translated by Wesloy himself as 
had been supposed, but by ‘ Mr. Stephenson, 
the Banker.’ As Forkel knew Uttle of Bach’s 
great sacred vocal works, he treats him mainly 
from the point of view' of the organ and clavier, 
but the book will always remain as the founda- 
tion of all subsequent Lives of the great musi- 
cian. Among Forkel’s musical compositions 
may be mentioned the oratorios ‘ Hiskias,’ 1789, 
and ‘ Dio Hirten bey der Krippe,’ four cantatas 
for chorus and orchestra, clavier concertos, and 
many sonatas and variations for harpsichord 
(Q-'L.), 

The State library at Berlin contains an in- 
teresting specimen of Forkel’s labours. This is 
a large volume of church music of the 16th cen- 
tury, scored by himself, and, though printed, 
unique. It was intended to form the first 
volume of a series of examples illustrating the 
history of music, and was undertaken at the 
inst ance of Sonnleitlmer of Vienna. The plates 
wore engraved in Leipzig, and the proofs w'ere 
already in Forkol’s hands, when the French 
took the city in 1806, and seized everything in 
the shape of metal to be converted into bullets. 
His j)lates having been thus destroyed Forkel 
had the proof-sheets bound, and this is the copy 
now at Berlin. The masses it contains are 
taken from ‘ Missae tredccim . . , Norinbergae 
. . . arte Hieronymi Graphei, 1539,’ and ‘ Libor 
quindt^cim Missarum . . . Norim l)ergae apud 
Job. Petreium, 15,39.’ F. o., with addns. 

FORKS, see Tuning-forks. 

FORLANA, an Italian dance, a favourite 
with the Venetian gondoliers. It is in 6-8 or 
6-4 time, but possesses no special chara(;tcr- 
istics. An example of this dance may be found 
in J. S. Bach’s suiUi for orchestra in C major. 
The following quotation of the opening bars of 
a forlana of the 17th century is from F. L. 
Schubert’s Die Tanzmusik, 





etc. 


E. P. 


1 A n«w German edition was published In 1925 by the B&renrelter- 
Verlag, Augsburg. 


FORM, Every attribute of music, relation* 
ships of pitch and rhythm in succession (me- 
lody) and concurrently (polyphony and liar- 
mony), plays its part in establishing the form 
of a musical work by creating a series of 
identities and differences which the eai can 
recognise. As long as musical sound consists 
solely of repetition, the monotone/; it remains 
formless. On the other hand, when music goes 
to the other extreme and refuses to revert to 
any point, either rhythmic, melodic or har- 
monic, which recollection can identify, it is 
equally formless. Repetition and contrast, 
therefore, are the two twin principles of musical 
form. They are found asserting themselves in 
the most primitive examples of the folk-tunes 
of all nations, and are not to be escaped from 
by the most daring innovators in modern music. 
The simplest illustration of them in purely 
melodic music is that frequently represented 
by the formula ABA, that is, the phnung side 
by side of two ideas, melodic phrases or 
rhythmic figures, followed by the repetition of 
the first. Certain mediajval hymn-tunes, e.g, 
‘ Jesu dulcis memoria ’ ^ (Mode 1.) and ‘ Jesu 
Redomptor omnium ’ ® (Mode VlII.), are well- 
defined instances. Their first and fourth lines 
are identical (A) ; their second and third to- 
gether make an elongated contrast (B). A 
natural modification is that in wdiich A receives 
repetition for the surer establishment of its 
identity, before the contrast is indulged in ; 
result, A A B A, a form of which ‘ 0 Lux beata 
Trinitas ’ * (Mode VIII.) is an example. More 
elaborate variants of the same process, some 
in the nature of a rondo form, A B, A C, A D, 
etc., are found in more extended tunes of the 
same period. The Christmas sequence, ‘ Lae- 
tabundus,* * which repeats the first line of the 
melody four times between succeeding lines, is 
typical. A further principle of Form, that of 
variation, is found here, for the later repeti- 
tions of the first lino recei\e slight alteration 
and extension, of a kind which does not destroy 
the identity as a recognisable repetition of the 
first idea. 

These church tunes are legitimate examples 
of the sense of musical Form asserting itself, 
because the principal phrases (A) make their 
recurrences independently of any verbal sug- 
gestion. Moreover, they illustrate the exist- 
ence of this sense of Form in composition of the 
preharmonic era. Each is written in a mode 
devi.Hed for purely melodic composition (see 
Modes, Ecclesiastical). 

This sense of Form was, if not lost, at any 
rate clouded in the later mediaeval period in 
which the principles of polyphony and of har- 
mony were evolved, and the modes were gradu- 
ally altered by harmonic necessities. All those 
devices of imitation and canon which Dufav 


» BnffUth jrymnal, 238. 
4 J3id. 164. 


s /Md. 189. 
4 IbU.2SL 
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{q.v,) and his followers developed, and wliich, 
having become an integral part of polyphonic 
vocal style, ultimately led to the instrumental 
Fugue {q.v.)y were essentially efforts to apply 
the principles of repetitions and contrasts to 
produce a sense of orderliness, that is, Form, 
in polyphonic music. It is worth noting, by 
the way, that while ‘ the majority of the poems 
[of Dufay’s secular songs] are either in Rondel 
or Rondeau form,’ ^ the composer does not 
apply to tliem the method of the musical rondo 
(as described above), which would naturally 
make musical repetitions, with or without 
variations, accord with verbal ones. Rather 
he coniines his semse of Form to such unity as 
occasional imitation between the parts may 
produce. Broadly speaking, this practice pre- 
vailed throughout the madrigalian period. 

A third period of musical form was entered 
on when, near the end of the 16th century, the 
growth of harmony and of harmonic instru- 
ments, particularly the lute and the keyboard 
instruments, had practically reduced the modes 
to two (major and minor) and brought the 
recognition of a fresh source of contrast. This 
was the transposition of a inode to a new pitch, 
involving modulation. The key system thus 
jiroduced brought all those developments of 
form associated with the sonata which are 
analysed by Sir Hubert I’arry in the succeeding 
articki. They arc together by far the most 
important expansion of the simple principles 
just outlined, and they embrace the whole 
period of composition from the end of the 16th 
century to Beethoven and his followers. 

The only further q\iestion to be met is 
whether Form can now be considered to have 
entered on a fourth period. Later composers 
of the 19th century brought innumerable jx'r- 
sonal modifications of Beethoven’s formal 
method ; the most potent in their influence on 
others were those of Liszt (see the discussion of 
his pianoforte sonata in B minor under Sonata) 
and CijSAR Franck (q.v.). The one made the 
general plan of first movement Form contain 
in itself the several moods of the usual group 
of four movements ; the other, while retaining 
the group of separate movements, sought to 
give them greater continuity by a process of 
accumulating the thematic material. More- 
over, the experience gained by these composers 
and their contemporaries in moulding the prin- 
ciples of Form to the requirements of works 
of the symphonic-poem typo has rendered all 
modern handling of it more malleable. The 
symphonic poems of Richard Strauss, for ex- 
ample, will be found to illustratt^ very fully, 
despite their apparent freedom, the principles 
of exposition, development and restatement. 
Harmonic developments (see Harmony) have 
naturally reacted on Form, particularly the 
widespread acceptance of the idea that two or 

1 Stainer, JOvtay and his Oonismporariss, p. 17. 


more tonalities or keys may be maintained 
simultaneously. But these are only fresh illus- 
trations of the fertility of the sonata type based 
on the contrasts of themes and keys, and 
recent examples, such as the chamber music of 
Debussy and Ravel and the symphonies of 
Vaughan Williams, afford proof that the type 
is by no means exhausted. In such different 
manifestations as the scries of ten pianoforte 
sonatas of Scriabin and the early chamber 
works of Schdnberg, the gradual supersession 
of the older tonal principles by new ones 
devised by the individual composer is clearly 
traceable. 

There is now a group of composers which 
rejects the tonal premises which have led to 
the logical conclusion of sonata form. With 
the remodelling of scales and all the regrouping 
of sounds implied by the abandonment of 
tonality, new concepts of identities and differ- 
ences must arise. So far as may be judged by 
the later works of Stravinsky, the acknow- 
ledged leader of this group, the maintenance 
of a continuous rhythmic movement takes the 
place of recurring features, and tone-colour 
(timbre), in addition to its more obvious use as 
a source of variety, can become a prime factor 
in the preservation of unity. While this new 
technique remains in its present inehoat/C state, 
it is impossible even to suggest w’hat its out- 
come in Form may be. We can only reet)gniao 
that between it and the forms we have knowm 
there is a gulf as wide as that existing betwx'cn 
the eaily polyphonic and the preharmonic 
melody. c. 

Evolution of Sonata Form 

The means by which unity and propt)rtion 
are arrived at in musical works are the relative 
distribution of keys and harmonic bases on the 
one hand, and of ‘ subjects ’ or figures o/ 
melodies on the other ; and this distribution is 
called the Form of the work. The order of 
distribution varies greatly with the conditions. 
Music set to poetry with a ‘ burden ’ to each 
verse would naturally adopt the form of repeat- 
ing the same melody to each recurrence of the 
burden ; and when the words implied similar 
circumstances and feelings w ould adopt repeti- 
tion of similar or allied phrases. In dramatic 
works the order of distribution must vary with 
the development of the emotional crises, and in 
such cases will be rather a distribution of cul- 
minations and gradations of intensity of passion 
and emotion than the more obvious one of key 
and figure ; though, if the relation betw^een 
important figures of melody and the special 
circumstances to which they are appended be 
observed, the notion of form as defined by 
subjects will still continue to be perceptible. 
Analogously, in music which is supposed to re- 
present some story or idea, such as is now known 
by the name of Programme Music (q.v.), the 
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form must be developed with the view of inter- 
preting that programme truly and consistently. 
Such music may be compared in this to the work 
of a painter who trusts rather to the stirring 
nature of his subject than to the perfection of 
its composition to engage and delight the be- 
holders, while in a portrait or picture of less 
vivid interest the element of composition, fol- 
lowing generally and easily recognised prin- 
ciples, would be of vital importance. Similarly 
in programme music the composer may choose 
to follow the established so-called classical 
models, but it can hardly be doubted that a 
genius deeply impregnated with the spirit of his 
subject would seek to create a form of his own 
which should bo more in consonance wdth the 
spirit of his programme — even as Beethoven did 
without programme, expressing some marvel- 
lous inner workings of his emotions, in the first 
movement of the sonata in E, op. 109. But 
even with Beethoven, in the case of music with- 
out cither programme or words to explain its 
purpose, such irregularity is rare. It is here 
especially that the nature and capacity of the 
minds of the auditors play an important part. 
Their attention has to be retained for a space 
of time, sometimes by no means insignificant ; 
and connection has to be established for them 
without the aid of words or other accessories 
between parts of the movement which appear at 
considerable distance from each other, and the 
w^hole must be so contrived that the impression 
upon the most cultivated hearer shall be one of 
unity and consistency. In such a case F orm will 
inevitably play an important part, becoming 
more and more complex and interesting in pro- 
portion to the development of readiness of com- 
prehension in the auditors. The adoption of 
a form which is quite beyond the intellectual 
standard of those for whom it is intended is a 
waste of valuable work ; but a perfect adapta- 
tion of it to their highest standard is both the 
only means of leading them on to still higher 
things, and the only starting-point for further 
progress. From this it will be seen that in 
musical works which are connected with words 
or programme — whether choruses, songs, arias 
or ballads, etc. — ^Form is dependent on the 
words ; and such works, as far as they are 
reducible to any definable system, are reducible 
only to the simplest, and such as admits of 
infinite latitude of variation within its limite. 
But in instrumental music there has been a 
steady and perceptible growth of certain funda- 
mental principles by a process that is wonder- 
fully like evolution, from the simplest couplings 
of repeated ideas by a short link of some sort, up 
to the complex but consistent completeness of 
the great instrumental works of Beethoven, 
There can hardly be any doubt that the first 
attempts at Form in music were essentially un- 
conscious and unpremeditated. Therefore if 
any conformity be observed in the forms of 


early music derived from various sources, it 
would seem to indicate a sort of consensus of 
instinct on the part of the composers which will 
be the true starting-point of its posterior de- 
velopment. It must be remarked by way of 
parenthesis that even as late as 1600 — apart 
from ecclesiastical music — the instrumental and 
vocal orders ^ were not nearly so distinct as they 
are now, for the tendency to strongly and clearly 
marked distinction in kind is notoriously a 
matter of slow growth. Hence examples may 
be drawn with perfect safety from both kinds 
wherever they can be found. 

Primitive Rondos. — The first basis of true 
Form, apart from the balance of groups of 
rhythms, is essentially repetition of some sort, 
and what is most vital to the question is the 
manner of the repetition. The simplest and 
most elementary kind is the repetition of a 
phrase or bit of melody with a short passage in 
the middle to connect the two statements. As 
an example may be taken an ancient German 
Choral, ‘ Jesus Christus unser Heiland, Her den 
Tod iiberwand ’ (1535), which is as follows : 



In this the bars bracketed are the same, and the 
phrase which connects them is very short ; and 
the whole presents about as simple and un- 
sophisticated a specimen of Form as could well 
be conceived.2 The simple basis of which this is 
a type is the origin of the rondo-form, which 
has survived witli great variety and modifica- 
tion of treatment till the pre*sent day. The first 
advances upon the above example which offer 
any points of interest seem to be in cases where 
we find either a contrast aimed at in the passage 
which forms the link, or a number of repetitions 
succeeding one another, with differences in the 
passages connecting them. These two consti- 
tute the two great branches through which this 
primitive idea diverged into thousands of Arias, 
Lieder, Nocturnes, Romances, Scherzos and 
other lyrical pieces on the one hand, and the 
movement which still retains its name of 
rondo on the other. As an early example of 
the first we may take the song ‘ Roland courez 
aux arrnes ’ from Lully’s opera ‘ Roland,’ which 
is too long for insertion here, but will be found 
in the 136th chapter of Hawkins’s History of 
Music, In this there are twelve bars of melody 
in C, ooncluding in that key ; followed by twelve 
more bars, in which there is modulation first to 

1 ¥or Irutaoce. many English uuulrlgala were published os * apt 
for VIoIh and Votces/ 

> Compare the phOn-song melodies referred to above. 
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die relative minor A and then to the dominant 
key G major, in which key this portion con- 
cludes ; after which the first twelve bars are 
resumed precisely as at first, and so the whole 
oonciludes. Here the employment of modula- 
tion in the connecting passage is a strong ele- 
ment of contrast, and indicates a considerable 
advance in musical ideas on the obscure tonality 
of the precjeding example. On the other hand, 
almost contemporary with Lully, there are, in 
the works of Couperin, numerous specimens of 
the rondo, consisting of a number of repeti- 
tions, with differences in the connecting pass- 
ages. In those the passage with which the 
movement b(‘gins is repeated over and over 
again bodily and without disguise, and separate 
short passages, of similar length but varying 
character, are put in between. Couj>erin was 
particularly fond of the rondo-form, and ex- 
amples may be found in nrofusion in his works. 
The one wdiich is perhaps best known and most 
available for reference is the ‘ Passacaille en 
Rondeau. ^ A point specially observable in them 
is the rigidity and absence of any attempt at 
sophistication in the process. The sections are 
like crude squares and circles fitted together into 
a design, and no attempt, or very little at best, 
is made to soften off the outlines by making 
the sections pass into one another. The chief 
subject is distinct and the episodes are distinct, 
and tlu' number of repetitions seems to depend 
solely on the capacity of the composer to put 
something in between. Still it is clear that the 
virtue of contrasts both of style and of key is 
a[)preciated, though the range of modulation is 
extremely limited. It is noticeable, moreover, 
as illustrating the point of view from which 
Form at that time was regarded, when recog- 
nised as such, that the divisions of the rondo 
are marked with extra emphasis by a Fermata 
or pause. From this to 8U<‘h a rondo as we find 
in t he Partita in C minor of Bach is a great step. 
Here there are no strongly marked divisions to 
stiffen f he movement into formality, hut it flows 
on almost uninterruptedly from first to last. 
The episodes modulate more freely, and there 
is not such a rigid regularity in the reappearance 
of the main subject. It appears once outside 
of the principal key and (which is yet more 
important) is brought in at the end in an ex- 
trcmc'ly happy variation, which is prophetic of 
Beethoven’s favourite practice of putting iden- 
tical idc'as in different lights. The next stage 
of development of this form — and that prob- 
ably father a change than an improvement on 
the above beautiful little specimen of Bach — ^is 
the Rondo of Haydn and Mozart. Their treat- 
ment of it is practically the same as that of 
Couperin, but in many cases is strongly modified 
by the more important and elaborate ‘ First- 
movement-form,’ which by their time had grown 

* rubllnhcd in tlio completo edition of Brahms and Chryoander, 
WA t p. 162. 


into clearness of system and definition. The 
rondo-form, pure and simple, has remained till 
now much as it was in Couperin’s time, gaining 
more in expansion than in change of outline. 
Even the great rondo of Beethoven’s ‘ Wald- 
stein * sonata (op. 53) consists of the repetition 
of a subject of some length interspersed with 
episodes ; with modifications in the length of 
the episodes and the repetition of one of them, 
and a great coda founded on the principal sub- 
ject to conclude with. The further consideration 
of the rondo as affected by the ‘ first move- 
ment * form must be postponed till after the 
examination of the latter. 

Kevt Distribution. — By the side of the 
primitive rondo above quoted a form more 
complex in principle is found. In this form the 
relations of harmonic roots come largely into 
play, but its most striking and singular feature 
is the manner of the repetition by which it is 
characterised. And in this case examples drawn 
from various early sources which agree in the 
peculiar manner of the repetition will be of 
value, as above indicated. In this form the 
movement is divided into two halves, and these 
again into two sections. The first half, or com- 
plete period, comprises a sort of rough balance 
between the amount which tends to the tonic 
and the amount which tends to the dominant, 
thereby indicating the division into two sec- 
tions ; and the second half begins with passages 
which have more freedom in the distribution of 
their roots, wliich constitutes its first section, 
and ends with a quotation of the last bars or 
figures of the first half, wliich constitutes its 
second section. This will be host understood 
from an example. The following is a spec imen 
of the dance tune called a ‘ Branle ’ or ‘ Brawl,’ 
from the * Orchesographie ’ of Thoinot Arbeau 
(Langres, 1589): 



In this it will be observed that the first half of 
the little tune is divided at (a) by the strong 
emphasis on the dominant, from which point 
it returns to the tonic, and so closes the first 
half. The scoand half, beginning at (6), can 
easily be perceived to have a freer harmonic 
basis than either of the first sections, and so 
leads the mind away from the tonic and 
dominant centres in order that they may come 
in fresh again for the conclusion ; and having 
carried the figure on to an apparently dispro- 
portionate length (which serves the excellent 
purpose of breaking the monotony of constant 
pairs of bars), finally, at (c), resumes the little 
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tailpiece of the first half and thereby clenches 
the whole into completeness. The manner in 
which this answers the requirements of artistic 
construction is very remarkable, and it will 
be found hereafter that it does so throughout 
on e precisely similar scheme, iu miniature, to 
that of a 19th-century symphony movement. 
It would be natural to suppose that this was 
pure accident if there were not other ancient 
examples of the same form coming from the 
most opposite sources. The above branle is a 
French dance tune ; if we turn from it and take 
the most famous German Choral, ‘ Ein’ feste 
Burg ’ (1529), the principles of its construction 
will be found to bo identical. It is so well 
known that it is needless to quote it. It will 
Ix^ sufficient to point out that the first half of 
the tune ends at the conclusion of the second 
line; and of this half the first line ends on 
the dominant and the second on the tonic, 
precisely as in the brank^ ; and it is then 
repeated for the third and fourth lines. The 
music to the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
lines answers to the passage between (b) and (r) 
in the branle, and like it presents a variety of 
harmonic bases ; and to clench it all together 
the music of the second fine is quoted to con- 
clude with, precisely as is the little tailpiece 
of the first half in the branle. It is impossible 
not to feel the force of this as a point of 
musical form when it is once realised ; it has 
the effect of completeness for a short tune 
which is unrivalled. If wo turn to far other 
sources we shall find an English specimen in 
Thomas Ford’s song, * Since first I saw your 
face ’ (1607), in which the second and last line 
will again bo found to be identical, and the 
other points of the scheme to conform in like 
manner. Even in Italy we find a little ‘ Sinf onia ’ 
for flutes in Giacomo Peri’s ‘ Euridice ' (1600), 
which at least has the one important feature of 
repeating a little characteristic figure of the 
cadence of the first half to conclude the whole. 
It must not be stippoaed that this form was by 
any means universal so early as the middle of 
the 16th century — a time when notions of 
harmony proper, as apart from polyphony, 
were but dawning, and the musical scales and 
keys as we now know them were unsettled. It 
is wonderful enough that there should be any 
examples of Form at all in such a state of 
musical language ; for Form as now recognised 
depends greatly upon those two very elements 
of harmonic bases and relation of keys ; so 
that what was then done in those departments 
must have been done by instinct. But by the 
middle of the 17th century musical knowledge 
in these respects was much more nearly 
complete, and the scope of composers pro- 
portionately widened. Accordingly we find a 
greater freedom in the treatment of forms ; but 
the outline of the same form on a larger scale 
is found to predominate in the instrumental 


works of the time, especially such as pass under 
the names of dances ; though it is probable 
that those sets of them which wore called 
‘ Suites,’ or ‘ Sonatas,* or ‘ Ordres,’ were rather 
purely musical than terpsichorean. In the 
ecclesiastical sonatas (Sonate da Chiesa) the 
style still continues fugal and polyphonic. 

It would be impossible to give even a faint 
idea of the numl^er of examples of this form 
which are to be found in these dance-tune 
suites, but it will bo well to take some typical 
specimens and indicate the points in which 
they show development. In Corelli’s chamber 
sonatas there are many clear instances. Thus 
in the giga of Sonata IV. of the ‘ Opera 
Quarta * there is the usual division into two 
halves. Of those the first is again divided 
into two phrases, the first phrase all in the 
tonic key, D ; the second then modulating to 
the key of the dominant and closing in it. 
The second half begins with a sort of develop- 
ment of the figures of the first part, then 
modulates to nearly related keys, and after 
passing back to the original key concludes with 
a quotation of the last few bars of the first half. 
In this scheme there are two points of advance 
on the previous examples ; the first part con- 
cludes in what we will henceforward call the 
complementary key, or key of the dominant, 
instead of merely passing to it and back and 
closing in the principal key — by that means 
establishing more clearly the balance between 
it and the principal key ; and secondly, the 
first part of the second half of the movement 
presents some attempt at a development of 
the features of the subjects of the first part, 
and real free modulation. The corrente and 
giga of the seventh sonata of the ‘ Opera 
Seconda * are also remarkably clear specimens 
of repetition of the end of the first part as a 
conclusion to the whole, since full six bars 
in each are repeated. Both examples are, 
however, inferior to the above-quoted giga in 
respect of the conc^lusion of the first part 
being in the principal key — like the older 
examples first quoted as typical — though like 
that giga they are superior to the older 
examples in the free modulations and reference 
to the conspicuous figures of the subjects in the 
first section of the second half of the move 
ments. 

Domenico Scarlatti (1683-1757) was a con- 
temporary of Handel and Bach, being but two 
years their senior ; nevertheless he must be 
considered as historically prior to them, 
inasmuch as the very power of their genius 
would make them rather the prophets of what 
was to come than representatives of prevalent 
contemporary ideas. Domenico Scarlatti left 
many examples of studies or sonatas which 
are essentially expansions of the plan of 
the original branle. In some the first part 
concludes in the principal, and in some in 
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the complementary key, either dominant or 
relative major. A very extended example is 
found in a study in D minor, allegro.^ In this 
there is first a section ehiofly in D minor, which 
modulates to F, the relative major, and con- 
cludes in that key — altogether twenty-two 
bars ; and then another section, of twenty-one 
bars, all in P major, and closing in that key. 
This concludes the first half, which corresponds 
with the first half of a modern sonata move- 
ment. The second half sets out with a refer- 
eneo to the first subject in F, and then modu- 
lates freely to various keys, ultimately closing 
in the original key of J) minor, and there 
taking up the thread of the latter section of the 
first half of the movement, and giving the 
whole twenty-one bars almost identically, 
transposed from the original key of F into the 
principal key of D. Th(i descent of this move- 
ment from the dance type is sufficiently clear 
without again going over the ground. Its most 
conspicuous advance is in its relative exten- 
sion, twenty-two bars corresponding to two 
in the original example, and the other divisions 
being in proportion. The free modulation of 
the second half of the movement is the strict 
counterpart on a large scale of the changing 
harmonic basis in the branle, and this is an 
advance due to the great increase of musical 
knowledge and resources. In other respects 
the similarity between the typical progenitor 
and its descendant is sufficiently clear. D. 
Scarlatti’s w'orks are almost universally a great 
advance on Corelli in the clear definition of 
the subjects and the variety of the rhythms, 
which enables him to approach much more 
nearly to modern ideas in what is called the 
‘ development ’ of the subjects ; though it is 
true that a mere patchwork of short subjects 
stated one after another often serves the 
purpose with him of the more continuous 
and artistic development. It will also be 
noticed that Scarlatti generally abandons 
the names of the dance tunes while retaining 
their forms. 

There were other contemporaries of Bach 
and Handel who must be noticed before them 
for the same reasons as Scarlatti. Their works 
generally present the feature of extensive 
repetition of the last section of the first part 
as a conclusion to the whole, in a very marked 
manner. Thus in a corrente from a suite by 
Domenico Zipoli {b, 1685) piecisoly the same 
system is observable as in the example by 
Scarlatti. And in a sonata by Wagenseil 
(b. 1716) in F, op. 1, the first movement is a 
very extended specimen of the same kind ; 
and the last movement, a minuetto, is remark- 
able for the great length of the phrase repeated. 
The first half of the movement is but sixteen 
bars, of which the latter twelve are all in the 
dominant key ; and the whole of these twelve 

* No. 7 of a aet of ' Pieces pour le clayedn * publisbed by Cramer. 
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bars are repeated at the conclusion, the first 
four having been disposed of at the beginning 
of the preceding ‘ development,* as in the 
study of Scarlatti. 

The Forms of Bach and Handel. — Bach 
and Handel present an extraordinary variety 
of forms in their works. Some are identical 
vritli the form of the branle and ‘ Ein’ feste 
Burg ’ ; others are like the primitive rondo 
on a very extended scale ; and many exhibit 
various stages of progressive development up 
to the perfect types as used by Mozart. 

A very large number of the movements in 
the suites of both Bach and Handel are in the 
same form as the previous examples. The 
first half is divided, not very strongly, into 
two sections, in which the principal key and 
the complementary key alternately pre- 
dominate. The second half sets out wdth 
devf'lopment and free modulation, and con- 
cludes with a quotation of the concluding bars 
or features of the first half. To take Bach’s 
‘ Suites frangaises ’ as examples, the following, 
among others, wdll bo found to conform to this 
simple scjlieme : Oigue of No. 1, in D minor ; 
Courante of No. 2, in C minor ; Giguo of No. 
3, in minor ; Courante of No. 4, in Ek ; the 
Allomande and the Courante of No. 5, in G ; 
and the Courante and the Bourreo of No. 6, in 
E. As examples of the same from Handel’s 
suites the following may be taken : Courante 
of No. 1, in A ; Allegro of No. 2, in F ; 
(’ourante of No. 4, in E minor ; Allemande 
of No. 5, in E major ; and the Gigues 
of the 5th, 7th, 8th and 10th suites. In 
many of these there is a systematic develop- 
ment of the figures of the subject in the first 
section of the second half of the movement ; 
but a tendency is also observable to begin the 
second half of the movement with a quotation 
of the theme which began the whole, which 
answ^ers practically to the first subject. This 
was also noticed in the example quoted from 
Scarlatti. Bach not unfrequcntly begins the 
second half with an inversion of the charac- 
teristic figure of the commencement, or treats 
it in a free kind of double counterpoint, as h« 
sometimes does in repeating the conclusion of 
the first half at the eonelusioii of the w^hole. 
(See the last four bars of the Allemande in the 
Partita No. 2, in C minor.) How the subject 
reappears is, how^ever, a matter of subsidiary 
imj)ortance. What is chiefly important is the 
fact that the first subject gradually begins tc 
make its appearance clearly and definitely in 
the second part as a repetition from the first 
part ; and it is very interesting and curious to 
note that there was a long hesitation as to the 
position in the second half which this repetition 
should occupy. The balance for a long time 
w’^as certainly in favour of its appearing at the 
beginning of the second half, and in the com- 
plementary kev of the movement. A very 

T 
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clear and easily recognisable instance of this 
is the opening ‘ pomposo * movement of the 
overture to Handel’s ‘ Samson,’ which differs 
in form from the first movement of a modem 
sonata or symphony in this one particular 
only. But there are specimens of form in both 
Bach and Handel which are prophetic of the 
complete system of Mozart. 

The fact is so interesting and instructive that 
it will be worth while to give an analysis of the 
shortest example of Bach, in order that it may 
be compared with the scheme of Mozart’s form, 
which will be given later. A little air in the 
* Suite franQaise ’ No. 4, in Eb major, sots out with 
a clearly defined figure which may be called the 
‘ first subject,’ and modulates in the fourth bar 
to the key of the dominant, in which the figure 
which may also be called by analogy the ‘second 
subject ’ appears, and with this the first half of 
the movement concludes. The second half sots 
out with modulations and hints at the figures of 
the first half, after ten bars comes to a pause on 
the dominant of the original key, and from 
thence recommences the first subject ; and the 
latter part of the section being deftly altered by 
a device of modulation — of which Mozart made 
great use in the same position in the movement 
— enables the whole of the last four bars of the 
first half of the movement to follow also in Eb» 
so concluding the air. 

There is no need to give a like detailed ana- 
lysis of the allegro in Handel’s Suite No. 14, 
in G. It will suffice to point out that its form 
is identical with the preceding on a large scale ; 
and that it is clearer and easier to recognise, 
inasmuch as the sections do not flow so closely 
into one another, and the subjects arc more 
definite. These two examples are, however, 
exceptional as regards both Bach and Handel 
and their immediate successors. The tendency 
was still for a time to adopt the form of repro- 
ducing the first subject at the beginning of the 
second half of the movement i ; and in point of 
fact it is not difficult to see why it was preferred, 
since if nothing else could be said for it, it cer- 
tainly seemed to keep the balance of the keys 
more equal. For by this system the subject 
which appeared in the principal key in the first 
half came in in the complementaiy key in the 
second half, and the second subject vice versa, 
whereas in the later system the first subject 
always appears in the principal key. Moreover, 
the still older system of merely repeating the 
ending of the first half still lingers on the scene 
after the time of Bach and Handel, for in a 
sonata by Galuppi (1706-86) in D* there is a 
charming little opening adagio which seems to 
look both forwards and backwards at once ; for 
its form is a clear specimen of the mere repeti- 
tion of the concluding phrase of the first part 
at the conclusion of the whole, while its soft 

1 The Blow tDovemimt of Beethoven’B Quartet in D major, op. 18, 
No. 3. is an example of this form. 
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melodious manner and characteristic definition 
of sections by cadences and semi-cadences 
(tending to out it up into so many little tunes) 
make it in spirit a very near relation of Mozart’s, 
And one might take this little movement, with^ 
out much stretch of imagination, as the final 
connecting link between the movements which 
look back towards the primitive form as dis- 
played in the original branle, and those which 
look on towards the Mozart and Haydn epoch. 
The other movements of (xaluppi’s sonata are 
in the more developed form, in which the first 
subject is quoted at the commencement of the 
second half of the movement. 

In Galuppi’s contemporary, P. D. Paradiew, 
we find even a closer relationship to Mozart in 
many respects. The first movement of his 
sonata in A, for instance, is on an extended 
scale. His subjects are clearly defined, and the 
growing tendency to cut the movement up into 
sections is still clearer than in Galuppi. The 
subjects are definitely restated, but after the 
earlier manner, with the first subject repro- 
duced at the beginning of the second half. It 
is, however, noticeable that in the lively finale 
to this sonata the subjects both reappear at the 
end of the whole. 

Thk Predecessors op Haydn. — ^If wo turn 
to the distinguished German composers of this 
epoch wc find ourselves as it were among the 
immediate exemplars of Haydn. In them both 
the manner and form of their great successors 
are prefigured, and there is no longer any doubt 
about the basis of construction of the move- 
ment ; the first part being as it were the thesis 
of the subjects, and the second part their dis- 
cussion and restatement ; but there is still an 
uncertainty with regard to the respective posi- 
tions of the restatements. In a sonata of 
Johann Christian Bach, op. 17,® we find a very 
clear and extended specimen of the older 
system. The first half has a very long section 
in the principal key (Bb), and another section, 
also long, in the dominant key (F) — all of which 
is as usual repeated. The second half begins 
with a clear statement of the first section in the 
dominant key, followed by development and 
modulation, and pausing on the dominant of 
the original key of Bb, in which all the second 
section of the first part is reproduced with an 
exactness which is almost tiresome. It is w orthy 
of remark that the last movement is in the 
gigue time and stylo without being so named, 
and is a happy instance of the gradual complete 
mergence of the old dance suite in the sonata. 
As a reverse to this picture there is a bourr^e in 
a suite by Johann Ludwig Krebs — ^a contem- 
porary of Johann Christian Bach, and one of 
the most distinguished of his father’s pupils — 
which, though called by the old dance name, is 
in perfect modern form, and shows so aptly the 
transition of the repeated ending of the first 

• Ibid. 
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part into a second subject that it is worth 
quoting in outline. 



This is followed by seven more bars of develop- 
ment after the manner of this beginning, modu- 
lating to C minor and Ah and thence back to 
Ew, in which key the first subject is resumed as 
follows : 



In this the passage from (a) to (6) constitutes 
the first subject and section ; and that from (6) 
to (c) the second, in the dominant key, corre- 
sponding to a ‘ second subject ’ ; then follow 
the development and modulation, from (c) to 

(d) ; and then the repeat of the first section in 
the principal key, with the little cadence figure 

(e) , which is treated in precisely the manner that 
a second subject would be treated in a more ex- 
tended movement, being given complete, trans- 
posed from the dominant key to the original 
tonic. That Krebs had well defined Ids own 
objects in these matters is clear from the fact 
that the polonaise from the same suite, and an 
allemande from another in Bw, are constructed 
after precisely the same system. 

There remains yet the most important pre- 
decessor of Haydn, namely Emanuel Bach, in 
whoso sonatas form reached a very remarkable 
pitch of development. Many of them stand in 
a very peculiar relation both to the old order and 
to the now which was destined to supplant it on 
the prin(;iple of the survival of the fittest ; for 
they present examples of the reappearance of 
the first subject at the beginning of the second 
half of the movement, as well as after the section 
devoted to development and modulation — in 
other words, both in its older position and in its 
recognised place in modem instrumental works. 
This is the case in the sonata in G in the first 
collection published at Leipzig in 1779, and in 
Billow’s little selection of six. The same also 
in the last movement of the sonata in A (which 
is both in Billow’s collection and in Pauer’s Alte 
MeisUr), and in the first movement of the 
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sonata in F minor from the third set of clavier 
sonatas, also edited by Billow. The sonata in 
D minor approaches more nearly to modern 
ways in the position of the repetition of the 
first subject in the second part ; but offers a 
marked instance of independent thought in 
reproducing the second subject in the key 
of the third below the tonic (that is, in Bb 
relative to D) and afterwards passing back to 
the principal key, and reproducing the rest of 
the materials of the section after the usual 
manner — thus in some respects anticipating 
Beethoven. 

A great deal more might be said on the in- 
dividual and thoughtful use of Form which is 
observable in the works of Emanuel Bach ; but 
it will be merely necessary to point out that the 
study of them as works of art, by those who are 
as yet unacquainted with them, will throw quite 
a new light on Haj^dn and Mozart. He has 
been called ^ their forerunner, and he thoroughly 
justifies the title not only by the clearness and 
distinctness of his form, but by certain indefin- 
able qualities of style and sentiment. Some- 
thing of this may be due to his view that music 
should be interpreted as vocally as possible,* 
which is also a very distinguishing trait of the 
Mozart school. It must also be noted that in 
him the continuous fugal manner seems finally 
to have yielded before the growing predomin- 
ance of the essentially distinct harmonic style. 
The forms of the fugal style, such as they 
were, were rather relative than positive, and 
depended upon certain laws — not very clearly 
defined or consistently observed — as to the 
modes of recuiTonce of the subject's ; whereas 
the forms of the harmonic style are positive and 
syst-ematic. The forms of the fugal stylo may 
be compared to the composition of lines and 
curves in a drawing, in which they are not pre- 
conceived, but grow' into completeness by the at- 
tention which is bestowed by the artist on their 
relations to one another. Whereas the forms 
of the harmonic style are architectural, and are 
governed by certain necessary prior considera- 
tions as vital as that of roof and walls to the 
architect, whereby the movement comes to be 
divided into sections chiefly based upon the 
succession of keys, in which the various subjects 
are rather indicators of outline than positive 
elements of construction. In Emanuel Bach 
w'e find a number of figures and subjects char- 
acteristic of each of the primary sections, as we 
do in Beethoven ; and the spirit of his great 
father, though attenuated enough, is yet per- 
ceptible in his manner of treating short and 
pregnant figures, and in some peculiarities of 
phraseology. These are probably the chief 
points of connexion between the spirit of the 
great giant and the graces of the less austere 
style of Haydn and Mozart. 

1 Von BfUow Proface to his selection of pieces. 

• Bee Burney, Uiit. vol. Iv. chap. x. 
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Fulfilment of Harmonic (Tonal) Form. — 
It can hardly be doubted that the realisation 
of this practically new discovery of the element 
of positive harmonic or tonal form in music 
must have acted like many other fresh dis- 
coveries in the realms of art, and tended to 
swamp the other elements of effect ; making 
composers look to form rather as ultimate and 
pre-eminent than as inevitable but subsidiary. 
It seems not improbable that the meaningless 
commonplace which often offends the sensitive 
musician in the works of Haydn and Mozart, 
and appears like just so much rubbish shot in 
to fill up a hole, was the result of this strong 
new feeling for form as paramount, and that it 
remained for Beethoven to re-establish defin- 
itely the principle of giving equal intensity to 
ever}’^ part of the piece in proportion to its 
importance. With Haydn and Mozart it is 
common to find very sweet tunes, and some- 
times very serious and pregnant tunes, in each 
of the primary sections, and then a lot of 
scurrying about — ‘ brilliant passages * as they 
are often called — the only purpose of wdiich is 
to mark the cadence, or point out that the tune 
w^hioh is just finislied is in such or such a key. 
Haydn’s early quartets are sometimes very 
little more than jingle in one key and more 
jingle in another, to fill up his recognised 
system of form, witlumt ever rising to the 
dignity of a tunc, and much less to a. figure with 
any intensity of meaning: and some of Mozart’s 
instrumental productions are but litllc better. 

That Haydn studied the w orks of Emanuel 
Bach is w'ell known, for he himself confessed it ; 
and the immediate connexion between him and 
his predecessors is nowhere more clear than in 
the similarity of occasional irregularities of 
construction in the secoml half of his move- 
ments. There is more than one instance of his 
first subject reappearing clearly at the begin- 
ning of the second half of a movement iiistc'ad 
of in its latter jiortion (quartet in F ma'or, 
op. 2, No. 4 ; No. (i7 in Trautwein) ; 'd 
further than this, and corroborative of the 
continuous descent, is tlie fact that when the 
first subject reappears in what we should call 
its right place, there are consiiicuous irregular- 
ities in the procedure, just as if Haydn were 
halt apologising for a liberty. For the section 
is often prolonged and followed by irregular 
modulations before the second subject re- 
appears, and is then far more closely ftdlowed 
than the first subject and the materials of the 
first section. Another point illustrating a 
lingering feeling for the old practice of repeating 
the conclusion or cadence -figures of the first 
part at the conclusion of the whole, is that a 
sort of premature coda is occasionally inserted 
after the earlier figures of the second section 
on its repetition in this place, after which the 
concluding bars of the first part arc exactly 
resumed for the finish. Of this even Mozart 


gives a singular and very clear instance in th^ 
first movement of his G minor symphony. 

Of the minor incidental facts wdiich are 
conspicuous in Haydn’s works the most 
prominent is his distribution of the subjects 
in the first part. Ho conforms to the key- 
element of Form in this part with persisten^ 
regularity, but one subject frequently suffices 
for both sections. With this principal subject 
(occasionally after a short independent intro- 
duction in slow time) ho begins operations ; 
and after concluding the first section and 
passing to his complementary key for the 
second, ho reproduces it in that key, sometimes 
varied and sometimes quite simjfiy — as in the 
w'ell-known symphony in i). No. 7 of Salomon’s 
set (first movement), or in that in Eb, No. 9 
of the same series (also first movement), or 
in the quartet in F minor, op. So, or the finale 
of the quartet in C, op. 7o (No. 1 in Trautw'cin). 
And even where the second section has several 
new features in it the first subject is often still 
the centre of attraction, as in the first move- 
ment of the quartet in C (No. 10, Trautwein). 
and the same movement of the quartet in F 
(No. 11, Trautwein). On the other hand, 
Haydn is sometimes profuse with his subjects, 
and like Beethoven gives several in each section ; 
and again it is not uncommon with him to 
modulate into his complementary key and go 
on with the same materials for some time before 
producing his second subject, an analogous 
practice to which is also to be met with in 
Beethoven. 

Far more important in Haydn’s develop- 
ment of Form is the use of a fi*aturc which 
subsequently became very conspicuf)U8 in in- 
strumental compositions, namely the coda, and 
its analogue, the independent episode which 
usually concludes the first half of the movement. 

Every musician is aware that in the early 
j)eriod of purely formal music, it was common 
to mark all the divisions of the movements 
clearly by closes and half closes ; and the more 
vital the division the stronger the cadence. 
Both Haydn and Mozart repeat their cadences 
in a manner which to modern ears often sounds 
excessive ; and, as already pointed out, they 
are both at times content to make mere 
‘ business ’ of it by brilliant passages or bald 
chords ; but in movements which were more 
earnestly carried out the virtue of making the 
cadence also part of the music proper, and not 
a mere rigid meaningless line to mark the 
divisions of the pattern, was soon recognised. 
There were two ways of effecting this ; either 
by allusion to the figures of the subjects adapted 
to the form of the cadence, or by an entirely 
new figure standing harmonically on the same 
basis. From this practice the final episode 
to the first part of the movement was developed, 
and attained at times significant dimensions. 
But the coda proper had a somewhat different 
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OTigin In the days before Haydn it was 
almost invariable to repeat the second half of 
the movement as well as the first, and Haydn 
usually conformed to the practice. So long as 
the movements wore of no great length this 
would seem sufficient without any addition, 
but when they attained to any considerable 
dimensions the poverty and want of finish in 
ending twice over in precisely the same way 
would soon become apparent ; and conse- 
quently a passage was sometimes added after 
the repeat to make the conclusion more full, 
as in Haydn’s well-known quarUd- in D minor, 
op. 76, the first movement of the quartet in C 
(Traiitwein, No. 56), the last movement of the 
quartet in E, No. 17, and many others. It 
seems almost superfluous to point out that 
the same doctrine really applies to the con- 
clusion of the movement, even when the latter 
lialf is not repeated ; since, unless an addition 
of some sort is made, the whole concludes with 
no greater force than the half ; the conclusion 
being merely a repetition of the cadence figure 
of the first half of the movement. This case, 
however, is loss obvious than the former, and 
it is probable that the virtue of the coda was 
first observed in connexion with movements 
in which the second half was repeated, and 
that it was afterwards found to apply to all 
indiscriminately. 

A coda in both cases is to be defined as the 
passage in the latter part of a movement which 
begins at the point where the substance of 
the repeated first part comes to an end. In 
Haydn codas are tolerably plentiful, both in 
movements in which the latter half is repeated 
and in movements in which it is not. They are 
generally constructed out of materials taken 
from the movement, which are usually pre- 
sented in some new light, or associated together I 
in a fresh manner ; and the form is absolutely 
independent. Modulation is rarely to bo 
found, for the intention of the coda was to 
strengthen the impression of the principal key ! 
at the conclusion, and musicians had to bo 
taught by Beethoven how to do this without 
incessantly reiterating the same series of 
chords in the same key. As an instance of the 
consideration and acuteness which characterise 
Haydn’s very varied treatment of forms may 
bo taken the coda of the first movement of the 
symphony in 0, No. 1 of the Salomon set. In 
this movement ho misses out certain prominent 
figures of the first section on its repetition in 
the second half, and after passing on duly 
through the recapitulation of the second section 
he takes these same omitted figures as a basis 
whereon to build his coda. Many similar 
instances of well -devised manipulation of the 
details of form are scattered throughout his 
Vvorks, which show his remarkable sagacity and 
tact. They cannot be brought under any 
system, but are well worth careful study to see 


how the old forms can be constantly renewed 
by logically conceived devices, without being 
positively relinquished. 

Haydn represents the last stage of progress 
towards clear and complete definition of 
abstract Form, which appears in its final 
technical perfection in Mozart. In Mozart 
Form may bo studied in its greatest simplicity 
and clearness. His marvellous gift of melody 
enabled him to dispense with much elaboration 
of the accepted outlines, and to use devices of 
such extreme simplicity in transition from one 
section to another that the difficulty of realising 
his scheme of construction is reduced to a 
minimum. Not that he was incapable of 
elaborating his forms, for there are many fine 
examples to prove the contrary ; but it is 
evident that ho considered obviousness of 
outline to bo a virtue, beu’ause it enabled the 
ordinary hearer as well as the cultivated 
musician to appreciate the symmetrical beauty 
of his compositions. Apart from these points 
of systematic definition Mozart was not an 
innovator, and consequently it will not be 
necessary to point out his advances on Haydn. 
But inasmuch as he is generally recognised as 
j the perfect master of the formal element in 
I music it will be advisable to give an outline 
I of his system. 

I The first section, which tends to mark clearly 
the principal key of th(i movement, sets out 
j with the principal subject, generally a tune of 
i simple form, such as eight bars divided into 
corresponding groups of four {e.g. piano sonata 
I in C minor, Kochel 457). This is either 
repeated at once or else givers place to a con- 
tinuation of loss-marked character of figure, 
generally beginning on the dominant bass ; the 
order of succession of this repetition and con- 
tinuation is uncertain, but whichever comes 
last (unless the section is further extended) 
usually passes to the dominant key, and 
pauses on ifft dominant ; or i)au 80 S without 
modulation on the last chord of a half close 
in the original key ; or, if the key of the whole 
movement bc^ minor, a little more modulation 
will take place in order to ])ass to the key of 
the relative major and pause on its dominant. 
The second section — which tends to define 
clearly the complementary key of the move- 
ment, whether dominant or relative major to 
the original — usually starts with a new subject 
somewhat contrasted with the features of the 
first section, and may be followed by a further 
accessory subject, or derivative continuation, 
or other form of prolongation, and so passes 
to the frequent repetition of the cadence of 
the complementary key, with either brilliant 
passages, or occasionally a definite fresh feat- 
ure or subject which constitutes the cadence 
episode of the first part. These two sections — ■ 
constituting the first half of the movement-^ 
are usually repeated entire. 
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The second half of the movement begins with 
a section which is frequently the longest of all ; 
it sometimes opens with a quotation of the first 
subject, analogous to the old practice common 
before Haydn, and proceeds to develop freely 
the features of the subjects of the first part, like 
a discussion on theses. Here cadences are 
avoided, as also the complete statement of any 
idea, or any obvious grouping of bars into fixed 
successions ; modulations are constant, and so 
irregular that it would be no virtue to find the 
succession alike in any two movements ; the 
whole object being obviously to produce a strong 
formal contrast to the regularity of the first half 
of the movement ; to lead the hearer through 
a maze of various keys, and by a certain artistic 
confusion of subject-matter and rhythm to in- 
duce a fresh appetite for regularity which the 
final return of the original subjeicts and sections 
will definitely satisfy. This section Mozart 
generally concludes by distinctly modulating 
back to his princfj)al key, and either pausing on 
its dominant, or passing (perhaps with a little 
artistic.ally devised hesitation) into the first 
subject of the movement, which betokens the 
beginning of the fourth section. This section is 
usually given without much disguise or change,^ 
and if it concludes with a pause on the domin- 
ant chord of the original key {i.e. the final chord 
of a half close), will need no further manipula- 
tion, since the second subject can follow as well 
in the original key as in that of the dominant, 
as it did in the first part. If, however, the 
section concludes on the dominant of that 
dominant key in the first half of the movement, 
a little more manipulation will bo necessary. 
Mozart’s device is commonly to make some 
slight change in the order of things at the latter 
part of the section, whereby the course of the 
stream is turned aside into a sub-dominant 
channel, which key standing in the same rela- 
tion to the principal key that the principal key 
stands to the dominant, it will only be neces- 
sary to re})eat the latter part of the section in 
that key and pause again on the dominant of 
the original key, in which the second section of 
the first half then follows simply in the same 
order as at the first. If the principal key of the 
movement happens to be minor, and the second 
section of the first part to be in the relative 
major, its reappearance in either the major or 
minor of the principal key depends chiefly on 
its character ; and the passage that led to it by 
modulation would be either omitted altogether 
or so manipulated as not to conclude out of the 
principal key. 

With this simple order of reproduction of 
the first two sections Mozart is generally con- 
tented, and the little alterations which he 
does occasionally make are of a straight- 

1 In the first tnovement of the * Jupiter ’ symphony so exact Is the 
r^etiUon, that in one of the editions a passage of twenty-one bars ia 
not reprinted, but a reference * Da Capo ' is made to its occurrence 
«t the beginning of the allegro. 


forward nature, such as returning to the 
second subject before the first (as in a sonata 
in D major, Kochel 311), or reintroducing the 
second subject in the dominant key first and 
repeating it in the principal key (as in a sonata 
in C, Kochel 330). The whole of the latter half 
of the movement is frequently repeated, and in 
that case generally followed by a coda — as in 
the last movements of quartets in G minor 
No. 1, and A, No. 6, and D, No. 10 ; first 
movements of quartets in No. 2, and H, 
No. 10 ; slow movement of quartet in F, No. 
8 ; first movement of sonata in C minor, and 
of quintets in G minor, 1), and E!:> ; and last 
movement of the ‘ Jupiter ’ symphony. The 
coda is generally constructed out of prominent 
features of the movement, presented in some 
new light by fresh associations and fresh con- 
trasts. It is seldom of any groat length, and 
contains no conspicuous modulation, as that 
would have been held to weaken the impression 
of the principal key, which at the conclusion of 
the movement should be as strong as possible. 
In a few instances there are codas without the 
latter half of the movement having been ro- 
i peated. Of this there is at least one very 
I beautiful instance in the short coda of the slow 
I movement of the quartet in Bi:>, which is con- 
I structod out of ejaculatory fragments of the first 
I subject, never touching its first phrase, but 
I passing like a sweet broken reminiscence. It 
I must be borne in mind that this sehomo is but 
a rough outline, since to deal with the subject 
completely would necessitate so much detail as 
to preclude all possibility of clearness. 

The Standpoint of Beethoven. — It is 
commonly held that the influence of Mozart 
upon Beethoven was paramount in his first 
period ; but strong though the influence of so 
great a star must inevitably have been upon the 
unfolding genius, his giant spirit soon asserted 
itself ; especially in that which seems the very 
marrow of his works, and makes Form appear 
in an entirely now phase, namely the element 
6f universally distributed intensity. To him 
that byword ‘ brilliant passages * was as hate- 
ful as ‘ cant ’ to Carlyle. To him bombast 
and gesticulation at a particular spot in a 
movement — just because certain supposed 
laws of Form point to that spot as requiring 
bustle and noise — were impossible. If there 
is excitement to be got up at any particular 
point there must be something real in the 
bustle and vehemence ; something intense 
enough to justify it, or else it will bo 
mere vanity ; the cleverness of the fingers dis- 
guising the emptiness of the soul, a fit accom- 
paniment to ‘ the clatter of dishes at a princely 
table,* as Wagner says, but not music. Such 
is the vital germ from which spring the real 
peculiarities and individualities of Beethoven’s 
instrumental compositions. It must now be 
a Form of spirit as well as a Form in the frame- 
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work : it fa to become internal as well as ex- 
ternal. The day for stringing certain tunes to- 
gether after a certain plan is past, and Form 
by itself ceases to be a final and absolute good. 
A musical movement in Beethoven becomes a 
continuous and complete poem ; or, as I)ann- 
reuther ^ says, ‘ an organism ’ which is gradu- 
ally unfolded before us, marred by none of the 
ugly gaps of dead stufiing which wore part of 
the Form of his predecessors. Moreover, Form 
itself must drop into the background and be- 
come a hidden presence rather than an obvious 
and pressing feature. As a basis Beethoven 
accepted the forms of Mozart, and continued to 
employ them as the outline of his scheme. ‘ He 
retained,’ as the same writer has admirably 
said, ‘ the triune symmetry of exposition, illus- 
tration, and repetition,’ which as far as we know 
at present is the most perfect system arrived at, 
either theoretically or empiri(;ally ; but he 
treated the details with the independence and 
force of his essentially individual nature. He 
absorbed the principle in such a fashion that 
it became natural for him to speak after that 
manner ; and greatly as the Form varies it is 
essentially the same in principle, whether in the 
trio in opus 1, No. 1, or the quartet in F, 
opus 135. 

In estimating the great difference between 
Mozart and Beethoven in their manner of treat- 
ing forms it must not bo forgotten that Mozart, 
as has been before observed, wrote at a time 
when the idea of harmonic form was compara- 
tively new to the world of music, and to conform 
to it was in itself a good, and to say the merest 
trifles according to its system a source of satis- 
faction to the hearer. It has been happily 
suggested that Mozart lived in an ora and in the 
very atmosphere of court etiquette, and that 
this shows itself in the formality of his works ; 
but it is probable that this is but half the cause 
of the effect. For it must not be forgotten that 
the very basis of the system was clear definition 
of tonality ; that is to say, the key must bo 
strongly marked at the beginning and end of a 
movement, and each section in a different key 
must bo clearly pointed out by the use of 
cadences to define the whereabouts. It is in 
the very nature of things that when the system 
was now the hearers of the music should be but 
little apt at seizing quickly what tho key was at 
any given moment of the highest importance ; 
and equally in the nature of things that this 
faculty should have been capable of develop- 
ment, and that the auditors of Beethoven’s later 
days should have been better able to tell their 
whereabouts with much less indication than 
were the auditors of Mozart. Hence there wore 
two causes acting on the development of Form. 
On the one hand, as the system grew familiar, it 
was inevitable that people should lose much of 
the satisfaction which was derived from the 

1 In MaemWan*s Jfagattnt for July 1876. 


Form itself as such ; and on the other hand 
their capacity for realising their whereabouts at 
any time being developed by practice, gave 
more scope to the composer to unify his com- 
position by omitting those hard lines of defini- 
tion which had been previously necessary to 
assist the undeveloped musical faculty of tho 
auditors. Thus Mozart prepared the way for 
Beethoven in those very things which at first 
sight seem most opposed to his practice. With- 
out such education the musical poems of 
Beethoven must have fallen upon deni ears. 

Beethoven then very soon abandoned the 
formal definition of the sections by cadences, 
and by degrees seems rather to have aimed at 
obscuring the obviousness of the system than 
at pointing it out. The division of the move- 
ments becomes more subtle, and tho sections 
pass into one another without stopping ostenta- 
tiously to indicate the whereabouts ; and, last 
but not least, he soon breaks away from the old 
recognised system, which ordained the domin- 
ant or relative major as tho only admissible 
key for the compleracntar}^ section of the first 
part. Thus as early as his second and third 
sonatas the second sections begin in the dom- 
inant minor key, and in tho slow movement of 
the sonata in El? (op. 7) the dominant is dis- 
carded in favour of the key of the third below 
the toni(5 — Ah relative to tho principal key C. 
In tho first movement of the sonata in (I (op. 
31, No. 1) he begins his second subject in tho 
key of tho major third, and that major — i.e. B, 
relative to G ; and the same key (relatively) is 
adopted in the ‘ Walds tcin ’ sonata and the 
Ixjonora overtures called II. and III. The 
effect of such fresh and unexpected transitions 
must have beeji immense on minds accustomed 
only to the formal regularity of Mozart. More- 
over, Beethoven early began the practice of 
taking one principal key as central and sur- 
rounding it with a posse of other keys both 
related and remote. Every one is familiar with 
the opening passages of the ‘ Waldstein * and 
‘Appassionata’ sonatas, in both of which a new 
key is introduced in less than hulf-a-dozen bars, 
and then passes back to the principal key ; and 
this practice is not done in the vague way so 
often met with in Mozart and Haydn, where 
their excessive use of rapid transitions in the 
third section of tho movement has the effect of 
men beating about in the dark. True it is that 
there arc instances of this in Beethoven’s early 
works while he wrote under the same order of 
influences as they did ; but in his maturer works 
these subsidiary modulations are conceived 
with large breadth of purpose founded on cer- 
tain peculiarities in the affinities of the keys 
employed, which makes tho music that is heard 
in them produce the most varied feelings in the 
mind of tho auditor. It is most important to 
avoid the hasty conclusion from insufficient 
observation that to modulate much is to be free 
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and bold, for it is nothing of the sort. Irregular 
purposeless modulation is sheer weakness and 
vapidity. Strength is shown in nothing more 
conspicuously than in the capacity to continue 
long in one key without ceasing to be interest- 
ing ; and when that is effected a bold stroke of 
well-defined modulation comes >vith its pro|x>r 
force. For when ke^'s arc rapidly interlaced 
the force of their mutual contrasts is weakened 
and even destroyed ; their vital energy is frit- 
tered away to gratify an unwholesome tasto 
for variety, and is no longer of any use forstt'ady 
action. In Beethoven aedion is always steady, 
and the effects of the changing keys come with 
their full force. A new key is sought because 
it gives additional vitality to a subject or 
episode, or throws a new light upon an ifl<*a 
from a strange and unexpected quarter, as in 
the wonderful stroke of genius at the outset of 
the ‘ Apj)assionata.’ As other instances may 
be quoted the first movement of the sonata in 
G, op. 31, No. 1 ; scherzo of cpiartet in F, 
op. 5h, No. 1 ; first movement of quartet in F 
minor, op. 95. 

The episode which ccmeludes the first part of 
the movement is almost invariably of some im- 
portance in Beethoven’s w orks. Very generally 
he reproduces figures of his lirst sul)ject, as in 
the Fronietheus and Leonora overtures, the 
first movements of the quartets in F major (op. 
59, No. 1) and (op. 127), the symphonies in I), 
Eroic.a, minor, and A, tlu' sonata in E (op. 14, 
No. 1 ) and th(? last movement of the ‘ Apj)a8- 
sionata.’ But more frequently he produces a 
new subject, ofbui of quite eciual importance 
and beauty to cither the first or the second — to 
quote? but one instance out of majiy take Jhe 
first movement of the sonata in G (op. 14, 
No. 2) — and very often does so besides nderriiig 
to his first subject. The chief thing to notice 
from this is that the episode in question has 
grown into important dimensions in his liands, 
and is so clear, and its distinction as a separate 
seedion from what preced(‘s it so mar ked, that 
it is not uncommon to hear it spoken of as the 
coda of the first part. 

In the part devoted to the development of 
the features of the subjects, which commonly 
begins the second half of the movement, Beet- 
hoven is especially great. No musician ever 
had such a capacity for throw'ing an infinite 
variety of lights upon one central idea ; it is no 
* business ’ or pedant ry, but an extraordinary 
genius for transforming rhythms and melodies 
BO that though they be recognised by the hearer 
as the same which he has hoard before, they 
seem to tell a totally different story ; just as the 
same ideas working in the minds of men of dif- 
ferent circumstances or habits of t hought may 
give them the most opposite feelings. As was 
pointed out with referencje to Mozart, no system 
is deducible from the order of this division of 
the movement, than which none shows more 


infallibly the calibre of the composer. As a rule 
Beethoven avoids the complete statement of 
any of his subjects, but breaks them up into 
their constituent figures, and mixes them up in 
new situations, avoiding cadences and uniform- 
ity of groups of bars and rhythms. As far as 
l^ossible the return to the original key is marked 
in some more refined way than the matter-of- 
fact plan of baldl}^ passing to its dominant, 
pausing, and restarting operations. The reprise 
of the first subject is sufiicient indication to the 
hearer as to wdiat part of tht? nu)vement ho has 
arrived at, and the approaches to it require to 
bo so fined oft’, that it may burst upon him w ith 
the extra force of a surprise. tSometinjes a 
similar (‘ffeet is obtained by the totally opposite 
course of raising expectation by hints of what 
is to come, and then deferring it in such a 
manner that, the suspended anticipation of the 
mind may heighten the sense of pleasure in its 
gratification, as in the last movement of the 
‘ Waldstein ’ sonata. Again the return is not un- 
frequent !y made the climax of a grand culmina- 
tion of inert'asing force and fury, siu'h as that 
in the first movermuit of the ‘ Waldstein ' sonata 
(where the return is pf) and the fourth and 
eighth symphonies, a device which is as mov- 
ing to the hearer as either of the former ones, 
and equally intense and original. 

In the recapitulation of his subj(‘cts, as might 
be anticipated from his intensity in all things, 
tlicre is a growing tendency to avoid the ap- 
parent platitude of repeating them exactly 
as at firsi/. Somtdiines th(‘y aj>jx'ar with new 
features, or new' ordersof modulation, and some- 
times altogether as variations of the originals. 
As instances of this may b(‘ taUe^n the recapitu- 
lation of the lirst subjc?cts in the first movements 
of the Eroica syrnjshony, 1> minor sonata (op. 
31, No. 2), the ‘ Waldstein,’ the ’ Appassionata,’ 
and the Bi? sonata, o]>. lOfi, the first movement 
of the quartet in op. 127, and of the 
‘ Kreutzer ’ sojiata, the? slow' inov(;rne?its of the 
violin sonata in (! minor, op. 30, No. 2, and of 
the grt‘at l^i? sonata just named, all which 
present the various features above cuumeTated 
ill great perfection. No system can be? de'fined 
of the way in w'hich Beethoven connects his 
first and second subject in this part of the move- 
niont, as he particularly avejids sameness of 
procedure in such matters. As a rule the 
second subject is given more simply than the 
first ; no doubt because of its being generally 
of less vital importance, ami less prominent in 
the mind of the lioaT(?r, and therefore requiring 
to be more easily recognisable?. With regard to 
the key in which it appc?ars, he occasionally 
varies, particularly when it has not appeared in 
the first part in the orthodox dominant kciy. 
Thus in the first movement of the great 
quartet in Bo, op. 130, the second subject, 
which had appeared in the first part in the key 
of the third below (Gb relative to Bb), appears 
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in the recapitulation in the key of the minor 
third above — Db» And in the sonata in G 
major, op. 31, No. 1, the second subject, which 
appeared in the key of the major third in the 
first part, appears in the reprise in that of the 
minor third below. These and other analogous 
instances seem to indicate that in the statement 
and restatement of his subjects, when they did 
not follow the established ord(*r, he held the 
balance to bo between the third above and the 
third below, major and minor. The reason for 
his not doing so in the Br> sonata (op. 106) is no 
doubt because in the very elaborate repeat of 
the first section he had modulated so far away 
from the principal key. 

The last point to which we come in Beet- 
hoven’s treatment of the sonata-forms is his 
use of the coda, which is, no doubt, the most 
remarkable and individual of all. It has been 
before pointed out that Mozart confines himself 
chiefly to codas after repetition of the second 
half of his movements, and these are sometimes 
interesting and forcible ; but codas added for 
loss obvious reasons are rare ; and as a rule both 
his codas and Haydn’s remain steadily in the 
prin(;ipal key of the movement, and strengthen 
the ead('nce by repetition rather than by lead- 
ing the mind away to another key, and then 
back again up to a fresh climax of key-defini- 
tion. That is to say, they wen; added for formal 
purposes and not for the sake; of fresh points of 
interest. Beethoven, on the other hand, seemed 
to look upon the conclusion of the movement as 
a point where interest should be concentrated, 
and some most moving effects produced. It 
must have seemed to him a pure absurdity to 
end the whole ]jrecisely as the half, and to con- 
clude with matter which had lost part of its zest 
from having been all heard before. Hence from 
quite an early period {e.g. slow movement of D 
major sonata, op. 10, No. 3) he began to repro- 
duce his subjects in new and interesting phases 
in this part of the movement, indulging in free 
and forcible modulation, which seems even from 
the point of pure form to endow' the final 
cadence with fresh force W'hcn the original key 
is regained. The form of the coda is evidently 
quite independent. Ho either begins it from 
an interrupted cadence at the end of the preced- 
ing section, or passes on from the final chord 
without stopping — in the latter case generally 
wdth decisive modulation. In other cases he 
does not conclude the preceding section, but, as 
it were, grafts the coda on to the old stock, from 
which it springs with wonderful and altogether 
renewed vigour. As conspicuous instances may 
be quoted the coda of the sonata in E^, op. 81a 
(‘ 1-08 Adieux, Tabsence, et le retour ’), which 
is quite the culminating point of interest in the 
movement ; the vehement and impetuous coda 
of the last movement of the ‘ Appassionata * 
sonata, which introduces quite a new feature, 
and the coda to the last movement of the ‘ Wald- 


stein* sonata. The two climacteric codas of all, 
however, are those to the first movements of the 
Eroica and the ninth symphonies, which are 
sublime ; the former chiefly by reason of its out- 
set, for there is hardly anything more amazing 
in music than the drop from the piatw tonic E(> 
which concludes the preceding section, to & forte 
Dh, and then to the chord of C major fortissimo. 
But the w'hole coda of the first movement of the 
ninth symphony is a perpetual climax and a 
type of Beethoven’s grandest conceptions, full 
of varied modulation, and constant representa- 
tion of the features of the subjects in various 
new lights, and ending with a surging, giant- 
striding specimen of ‘ Tonic and Dominant,’ by 
w'ay of enforcing the key which is quite without 
rival in the whole domain of music. 

There can be no object in following the de- 
velopment of the system of F orm farther than 
Beethoven, for it can hardly be said that there 
is anything further to trace. His works present 
it in its greatest variety and on the grandest 
s(‘ale ; and his successors, great as many of them 
have been, have not even approached him, far 
less added to his final culmination. The main 
tendency observable in later instrumental w'orks 
is to develop still further the system above dis- 
cussed of taking one key as central in a group 
comprising many subsidiary transitions. Schu- 
mann’s works present remarkable instances of 
this ; Mendelssohn adopts the same practice, 
but with more moderation ; Brahms again is 
extremely free in the same dir(*ction ; as may 
be observed, for instance, in the first section of 
the first movement of the pianoforte quartet, 
op. 25, which is nominally in C minor. Tliis is 
apparently a recognition of the hypothesis 
above proposed, that the mind is capable of 
Ixdiig nioHi and more educated to recognise the 
principal key in a chain of transitions which to 
the audiences of Mozart’s day would have been 
quite unintelligible. (For the contributions 
of later composers, however, see the article 
Sonata.) 

SUBSIDIABY FoUMS OF THE SoNATA 

(1) The Rondo. — It is now' time to return to 
the consideration of the rondo-form as found 
in the works of Haydn and Mozart, in which it 
was frequently affected by the more important 
and interesting first-movement-form. It w'ill 
be obvious that its combination w’ith that form 
does not offer much difficulty. For that alter- 
nation of subject and episode which is the very 
basis of the rondo opens the way to the adop- 
tion of a second subject in the complementary 
key as the fittest antithesis to the first state- 
ment of the principal subject ; and the main 
point of distinction of the rondo-form from the 
first-movement-form pure and simple, is that 
the first subject rea})pear8 after the second in 
the original key, instead of bringing the first 
half of the movement to a conclusion in tlie 
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complemontary key. After this deviation the 
form again follows the system of the first move- 
ment ; for — as we have already sufiiciently 
pointed out — ^no fitter place is found to develop 
the figures and featiires of the subjects and to 
modulate freely. In the simpler system of the 
rondo this again takes the place of an episode ; 
in both systems the first subject would here 
recur, and nothing could more fitly follow it 
than the recapitulation of that subject which 
occupied the place of the first episode. It is 
worthy of remark that in the rondo of the 
‘Waldstein’ sonata Beethoven has in this place 
reproduced the subject which opens the first 
episode, though the movement is not cast on 
the system of a first movement. Finally, the 
subject may reappear yet again in the original 
key without deviating strongly from that 
system ; so that, as just mentioned, the only 
marked point of deviation is the return to the 
principal key after the appearance of the second 
subject. This complete adaptation is more 
commonly abbreviated by replacing the ‘ l>e- 
velopraent ’ by a short episode (as in Beet- 
hoven’s sonata in E minor, op. 90) ; and even 
further (as in the finale of Mozart’s quartet in 
E|>, No. 4), by passing immediately from the 
second subject to the recapitulation of both 
subjects in the principal key, and ending with 
one further final quotation of the real rondo- 
subject. This latter in point of fact is to bo 
explained rather as a simple method of estab- 
lishing the balance of keys by giving an episode 
in a complemontary key, than as based on any 
preconceived notion of amalgamation with the 
first -movement-form. 

One of the most prominent features in the 
rondos of Haydn and Mozart is the frequent 
rigidity of the subject. It is common to meet 
with a complete dance-tune divided into two 
halves, each repeated after the accepted system, 
and closing formally in the principal key. So 
that it is in fact a complete piece in itself, and 
stands out as markedly as Couperin’s subjects 
do with fermaias over the concluding chords. 
In these cases the tune is not given in exlenso 
at each repetition, but is generally fined and 
rounded off so as not to affect the continuity of 
the movement so conspicuously as in its first 
statement. 

The angularity and obviousness of outline 
which often mark the rondo-form in works 
before Beethoven, were to a certain extent 
alleviated by the use of ingenious playful treat- 
ment of the figures of the chief subject by way 
of episode ; but nevertheless the formality 
remains, and marks the rondo of Haydn and 
Mozart as a thing of the past, and not to be 
revived in their particular manner in the present 
day without perpetrating an artistic anachron- 
ism. Beethoven’s treatment of the rondo offers 
great differences, but they are chiefly in point of 
sentiment, and difficult to define. Before his 


day there had evidently been a persistent tradi* 
tion that final rondos were bound to be gay, 
jaunty, light, or even flippant. With Beethoven 
such a dogma was impossible ; and he therefore 
took the lino of developing the opportunities it 
offered, either for humorous purposes, in the 
persistent repetition of a quaint phrase (sonata 
in D, op. 10, No. 3), or in the natural and desir- 
able recurrence of a melody of groat beauty 
(sonata in E minor, op. 90, and ‘ Waldstein ’ ). In 
every case the system is taken out of tho domain 
of mere observance of formula, and its basis 
vitalised afresh by making it the vehicle of 
thoughts which can appear in such an order 
without losing their true significance. In point 
of fact the rondo-form is elastic enough not- 
withstanding its simplicity, and if the above 
sketch has not sufficiently indicated that fact, 
the study of the movements mentioned, and 
those in Beethoven’s Ei? and G concertos and 
Bb trio, will lead to the perception of the op- 
portunities it offers to the composer better than 
any attempt at reducing the various features 
to a formula. 

(2) Minuet and Scheuzo. — The minuet and 
trio survive as pure and undeveloped examples 
of the original source of the larger movements, 
in immediate contact with their wonderfully 
transformed descendants. They offer no system- 
atic difference whatever from the dances in 
the suites which preceded the perfected sonata. 
The main points of form in tho two are similar 
(see Minuet), Short as the form is, it admits 
of a great amount of variety, and it is one of 
Haydn’s triumphs to have endowed his innu- 
merable specimens with ever-changing freshness. 
The alternation of minuet and trio (which are 
in fact two minuets) is obviously in itself an 
element of Form, and derives some force from 
the contrast of the keys in which the two are 
written, as well as from the contrast of their 
styles. In Haydn’s early quartets — in which 
he still closely followed the order of the suites 
— the two are frequently in the same key, or in 
major and minor of the same key ; but in his 
later works he takes advantage of contrasts of 
key and puts his trio in the subdominant, or 
even in the third below, as in the quartet in G, 
op. 77. It is chiefly in this respect that we can 
still trace the relation of the minuet and trie 
to the modem scherzo, whic;h is its legitimate 
successor, though in other respects it has not 
only changed its characteristic rhythms and 
time, but even its style and form. 

The scherzo is in fact the most free and in- 
dependent of all the movements of a modern in- 
strumental work, being characterised rather by 
its sportive and playful style than by any fixed 
and systematic distribution of subjects and 
keys. Occasionally it falls into the same order 
of distribution as a first movement, but there is 
no necessity whatever that it should do so, and 
its wbAle character — happiest when based upon 
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the incessant repetition in varying lights and 
circumstances of a strongly rhythmic figure — 
is headlong abandon rather than the premedi- 
tated design of the serious first movement. 
Beethoven was the real creator of the modern 
scherzo, for all that a few examples exist before 
him ; for these are essentially in unsophisti- 
cated dance form, and belong to the old order 
of things, but Beethoven’s infinitely various 
scherzi are all marked by a certain intimate 
quality of style, which has been the real starting- 
point of his successors, rather than any definite 
formal basis (see Scheezo). 

(3) Slow Movements. — The form of the slow 
movement in sonatas and symphonies is de- 
cidedly variable. It is more commonly based 
on the same system as a first movement, but 
owing to the length of time necessary to go 
through the whole series of sections in the slow 
tempo, it is common to abbreviate it in some 
way, as by omitting the portion usually devoted 
to ‘ development ’ and modulation, and passing 
by a short link only from the presentation of 
the subjects to their recapitulation — as in the 
slow movement of Beethoven’s sonata in Bi:>, 
op. 106, and that of Mozart’s quartet in Bj^, 
N o. 3. There are a few instances of slow move- 
ments in rondo-form — as in Mozart’s sonatas 
in C minor, C major (1778) and I) (1777); 
Beethov'on’s ‘ Senate pathetique,’ and that in G 
(op, 31, No. 1) — and several in the form of a 
set of variations. Another happy form of this 
movement is a species of aria or melody, cast in 
the old rt)ndo-forrn, like the example of Lully 
quoted at the commencement of this article. 
Of this the beautiful cavatina in Beethoven’s 
Br^ quartet (op. 130) is a very fine example, its 
form being simply a section consisting of the 
aria or melody (!ontinuously developed, followed 
by a section consisting of impassioned recita- 
tive, and concluding with a return to the 
original section somewhat abbreviatOfd, This 
form resolves itself practically iido the same 
formal basis as the minuet and trio or scherzo, 
though so different in character ; for it depends 
almost entirely on the repetition of a long com- 
plete se(5tion with a contrasting section in the 
middle. And the same simple basis will bo 
found to })rcdominate very largely in music,! 
even in such widely different classes as the 
nocturnes of Field and C^hopin, and arias of 
the time of Handel, of which his ‘ Waft her, 
Angels ’ is a very clear example, c. H. H. p. 

(4) Variations. — The devtdopment of varia- 
tions both as a feature of the sonata and as a 
self-contained type was originally treated here 
by Sir Hubert Parry at some length. The 
same ground, however, is more exhaustively 
covered by his article Variations {g.v.). It 
will suffice therefore to remind the student here 
that variations on a theme have been fre- 

' Thin form ie often called the Lied- form, a term originated by Dr. 
Marx ; but being clearly a inUnomer It baa not been adopted by the 


qucntly used as a substitute for sonata-form 
in first allegros, slow movements and finales by 
composers of all periods from Haydn onward. 

o. 

General Characteristics 

It will be best to refer the consideration of 
the particular construction of symphonies, 
overtures, concertos, sonatas, etc., to their re- 
spective heads, merely pointing out here such 
things as really belong to the general question. 

The practice of prefacing the whole by an 
Introduction probably originated in a few pre- 
liminary chords to call the attention of the 
audience, as is typified in the single forte chord 
which opens Haydn’s quartet in (No. 33 in 
Trautwein). Many examples of more extensive 
and purc'ly musical introductions are to be 
found in Haydn’s and Mozart’s works, and these 
not unfre(iucntly contain a tune or figure of 
some importance ; but they seldom have any 
closer connexion with the movement that 
follows than that of being introductory, and 
whenever there is any modulation it is confined 
within very small limits, generally to a simple 
alternation of tonic and dominant. Beethoven 
has occasionally made very important use of 
the introduction, employing free modulation in 
some instances, and producing very beautiful 
tunes in it, as in the symphony in A. The 
most important feature in his use of it is his 
practice of incorporating it with the sui'ceeding 
movement ; either by the use of a conspicuous 
figure taken from it as a motto or central idea, 
as in the sonata in E-?, op. 8 la ; or by interrupt- 
ing the course of the succeeding movement to 
reintrodiKte fragments of it, as in the quartet in 
Bt>, op. 130 ; or by making it altogether part 
of the movement, as in the ninth symphony, 
where it has an immediate and very remark- 
able connexion with the first subject. 

The order of succession, and the relation of 
the keys of the different movements of wdiich 
each complete work is corapi)sod, passed through 
various stages of change' similar to those which 
characterised the development of the form of 
the several movements, and arrived at a certain 
consistency of principle in Mozart’s time ; but 
contrast of style and time is and has been, since 
the early suites, the guiding principle in their 
distribution. In the suites anil early examples 
of instrumental music, such as some of Haydn’s 
early quartets, all the movements were in the 
same key. Later it became customary to cast 
at least one movement in another key, the key 
of the Hubdominant predominating. No rigid 
rule can be given, except that the key of the 
dominant of the principal key seems undesir- 
able, except in works in which that key is minor; 
and the use of very extraneous keys should 
be avoided. In sonatas before Beethoven the 
interest generally seems to centre in the earlier 
movements passing to the lighter refection at 
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the conclusion. Beethoven changed this, in 
view of making the whole of uniform int-erest 
and equal and coherent importance. Before 
him the movements were merely a succession of 
detached pieces, hitched together chiefly with 
consideration of their mutual contrasts under 
the name of sonata or symphony — such as is 
typified even in Weber’s sonata, of which 
the last two movements were written full two 
years before the first two, and in the similar 
history of some of Mozart’s works. With Bcict- 
hoven what was a whole in name must be also 
a whole in fact. The movements might be 
chapters, and distinct from one another, but 
still consecutive chapters, and in the same story. 
Helmholtz points out the scientific aspe(‘t of a 
connexion of this kind in the sonata in E minor, 
op. 90, of which he says : 

‘ The first movement is an example of the peculiar 
depression caused by repeated “ Doric ** cadences, 
whence tiie second (major) movement acquires a still 
softer expression.’ 

In some cases Beotliov'en connected the move- 
ments by such subtle devices as making dis- 
guised versions of an identical figure reappear 
in the different movements, as in the sonatas 
in Br>, op. 106, and in A:», op. 109, and the 
quartet in Br>. Such a device as this was not 
altogether unknown to Mozart, who connects 
the minuet and trio of the quintet in O minor, 
by making a little figure whicli appears at the 
finale cadence of the minuet serve as the basis 
of the trio — the minuet ending 



and the trio beginning 



In a little symphony of Haydn’s in B major 
part of the minuet reappears in the finale ; and 
the same thing is done by Beethoven in the C 
minor symphony. In his sonata called ‘ Les 
Adieux, I’absence, ct le retour’ (which is an 
instance of programme music), the last two 
movements, slow and fast, pass into one another ; 
as is also the case in the. sonata ‘ Appassionata.’ 
In his quartet in minor all the movements 
are continuous. The same device is adopted 
by Mendelssohn in his Scotch symphony and 
concertos, by Schumann in the D minor sym- 
phony — the title of which expressly states the 
fact — and by Liszt in concertos. Schumann 
also in his symphonies in C and D minor con- 
nects his movements by the recurrence of figures 
or phrases. 0. h. h. p, 

FORMi^], NiconAS {b. Paris, Apr. 26, 1567 * ; 
d. there. May 28, 1638). A deed of gift, 1624, 
qualifying this composer as ‘ noble homme,’ 
makes it probable that he had received his 
musical education in some princely household. 

1 The epitaph identifies the exact date and place of birth. 


It was certainly excellent ; writers of the time 
praise him as ‘ tr^s docte musicicn,’ * his style 
of singing and his counter-tenor voice * d’une 
justease admirable.’ * At 20 years of age, July 
4, 1587, his remarkable talents gained him a 
post as clerk and chanter in the ‘ Sainte- 
Chapelle ’ of the Palace. But he submitted 
with difficulty to the discipline of the choir and 
his life was somewhat irregular. After having 
been reprimanded several times by his superiors 
ho loft the ‘ Sainto-Chapelle,’ 1592, to become 
counter-tenor in the Chapel Royal. A court 
musician, whilst remaining a church musician, 
he had a very brilliant career, both under 
Henri IV., who singled him out, and more 
especially under Louis XIII., whose favourite 
musician he was. On the day of Eustache du 
Caurroy’s death, Aug. 7, 1609, Forme succeeded 
this celebrated contrapuntist (whose epitaph 
he composed), as ‘ soiis-maitro ’ and musical 
composer to the Cliaj)el. He retained the post 
until his deatii. In 1()24 he received a benefice 
from Louis XIII., the Abl>ey of Notre Dame 
de Reilus, in the diocese of Troyes, and two 
years later, Nov. 11, 1626, he returned to the 
j Sainte-Chapelle, which he had left thirty-four 
I years before. He returned by the great door, 
and was made) a canon. Ho found occasion 
, during this last part of his life to do services to 
i his confreres which his situation at the court 
1 and his high connexions fitted him to render ; 

I but fresh (liiliculties arose between him and the 
I Chapter, caused by the lack of taste for religious 
j life which he continued to show. He refused, to 
I the end, to inhabit the canon’s house which be- 
1 longed to him, lodging always in the town, first, 

I near the cloister of St. Cerinairi I’Auxerrois, then 
I in the Rue Berlin Poiree. He was too powerful 
! to have the occlesiastit^ul rule imposed upon 
; liim, and it was in the Rue Berlin Poiree that 
' he died, tended by his relatives, but also by a 
woman with whom he had li\ ed for a long time. 
He w'as buried on the following day at St. Ger- 
main I’Auxcrrois. His epitaph, engraved on 
a marble plaque and placed on one of the 
pillars, could be read until the revolution. Ho 
made a will, Dec. 15, 1631, making his sister 
Elisabeth Form6 his sole legatee. She was the 
widow of a merchant and citizen of Paris, 
Antoine de la Croix. All the goods of the 
deceased, except a house at Passy, were ceded 
by the heiress, Juno 14, 1638, in consideration 
of a life annuity, to Paul Auger, ‘ surintendant ' 
of the music, and a friend of Nicolas Form6. 
This deed of gift shows that the composer of 
the Chapel Royal died a very rich man. 

Mersenne (1636) asserts the celebrity of 
Forme, but says that ho had not had occasion 
to hear anything by him. At the court, at 
least, his motets made a sensation, and it was 
said that he had inaugurated an original style. 
Perhaps this style was too new to be appreciated 

2 rBatoUo. 3 Baural. 
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widely, but he had enthusiastic admirers 
amongst the court ; the Queen, Cardinal 
Richelieu, the King, Louis XIII. The King 
indeed so admired the works that at Forme’s 
death he sent a sergeant of guards to claim the 
manuscripts and put them in a cupboard, 
specially made, of which he always held the 
key, and from which those precious manu- 
scripts were never taken out unless he wished 
them to be played. 

Quite at the end of his life. Forme, believing 
that his renown would be strengthened by his 
works being made public, began to print them, 
but the edition was stopped by his death. Thus 
w’O have only a very small part of them, for his 
manuscripts went, after the death of Louis 
XIII., into the hands of the ‘ sous-maitre ’ of 
the Chapel, Joan Veillot, and are now lost. The 
few which remain suffice, however, to enable 
US to affirm that his friends were right in 
recognising a curious novelty of form and of 
spirit in his work. Forme was the creator of 
the classical French motet, a piece of great 
development, and composed of soli and en- 
sembles contrasting with one another. Leaving 
the ancient polyphonic style which his pre- 
decessor Du Caurroy had still practised so 
rigorously. Forme approached religious music 
from another point. His immediate successor, 
Thomas Gobert, then Du Mont and Robert, 
followed in his stops, and Lully and Lalande 
pursued it to its conclusion. In his Mass for 
two choirs, especially, the vocal groups arc 
hardly ever superimposed ; they alternate and 
make a dialogue with each other ; one of them 
is formed of four solo voices, of which one, very 
melodic, dominates without ceasing, accom- 
panied by the ot bers ; and in the second group, 
although the polyphon}" remains more compact, 
the figured style of the past scarcely reappears, 
and the points of imitation are reduced to a 
few short entries which are not pursued. The 
grouping of the voices into great choir and 
little choir is already there, and it is the new 
stylo of writing, the same that is found in 
Du Mont’s works, appropriate to the tendencies 
henceforth more picturesque than constructive 
in music. Thus Forme’s works, new in style, 
but also expressive of true religious feeling, 
have considerable historic interest. 

WORKS 

* Mlasa duobtia choris ac quatuor vodbua ’ (dedicated to the memory 
of Henri IV,), I’arls, Ballard, 1638, In folio, 4 parts separately. 
Library Hte. Uenevldve. 

A catalogue shows In 1707 two masses pub. by Ballard, the one 
above mentioned, and another lor four voices, of which no copy 
has yet been fotind. 

Cantlque de la Vierge Marie (Magnlflcat), a 4 v, MS,, Paris, Mational 
Library. Ms.^. 1870. 
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FORMES, (1) Karl Johann (6. Mublheim, 
Aug. 7, 1816 ; d. San Francisco, Dec. 15, 1889), 
bass singer, son of the sexton atMikhlheim on the 
Rhine, first attracted attention at the concerts 
for the benefit of the cathedral fund at Cologne 
in 1841. He made his debut on the stage at 
Cologne as Sarastro in the ‘Zauberfiote,’ Jan. 6, 
1842, with the most marked success. He sang 
at Mannheim from 1843—18 ; liis next appear- 
ance was at Vienna. In 1849 he came to Lon- 
don, and sang first at Drury Lane in a German 
company as Sarastro on May 30. He made 
his appearance on the Italian stage at Covent 
Garden, Mar. 16, 1850, as Caspar in ‘ II franco 
arcicro ’ (‘ Der Freischiitz ’). At the Philhar- 
monic he sang first on the following Mt>nday, 
Mar. 18. From that time for some year.s ho 
w'as a regular visitor to London, and filled the 
parts of Bertram, Marcel, Kocco, Lcporello, etc. 
In 1857 he went to America. He obtained 
great success at Berlin in 1874 and in London in 
1 888, when ho sang at Manns’s Benefit Concert, 
and elsewhere. 

His brother (2) Theodore (6. Muhlhcim, 
June 24, 1826 ; d. Endenich, near Bonn, Oct. 

! 15, 1874), the possessor of a fine tenor voice and 

I great intelligence, made his debut at Ofen in 
1846, and in 1851-66 was engaged at the Berlin 
Opera. He went to Amcri(‘a with his brother, 
who was ten years Ids senior, and afterwards 
sang second - rate parts at small German 
theatres. He died insane. G. 

FORMICHI, Cesare [h. Rome, 1887), oper- 
atie baritone. He studied in his native city 
under Vincenzo Lombardo, and made his debut 
in 1911 at the Teatro Lirieo, Milan, during a 
notable season promoted by the publisher, 8on- 
zogno, for the performance of works by young 
Italian composers. His exceptional vocal gifts 
and warm artistic temperament secured him 
immediate prominence, and be quickly became 
a favourite, not only in Milan but at all the 
principal Italian theatres. He was especially 
successfidin dramatic parts like lago, Rigoletto, 
Tonio and Gerard (‘ Andrea Chenier ’), which 
afforded scope for a voice of extraordinary 
volume and resonant timbre, capable of filling 
the amplest spaces. He also won high praise as 
an inttjrpreter of several Wagnerian roles, and 
in 1918 increased his fame by triumphs in 
Spain at the Teatro Reale of Madrid and the 
Liceo at Barcelona. He made his first appear- 
ance at Covent Garden on Juno 4, 1924, in 
‘ Rigoletto,’ when his powerful voice and 
expressive singing, coupled with his highly 
coloured portrayal of the jester, won for him 
an enthusiastic reception. Later he was heard 
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with equal favour as Scarpia and Tonio. 
During a special season in Paris he made his 
mark in all these characters and also as 
Amonasro. h. k. 

FORNASARI, Luciano, a bass singer, who 
made his appearance about 1828 in Italy. In 
1831 he was singing at Milan ; the next three 
years he passed at New York. He sang at the 
Havana in 1836, and in 1836 in Mexico. Re- 
turning to Europe he obtained an engagement 
at Lisbon in 1840, and remained there two 
years. After this he made a tour in his native 
country, singing with success at Rome, Modena, 
Palermo, Turin and Trieste. In 1843 (F6tis is 
wrong in fixing it in 1845) Fornasari api)eared 
in London, where he continued to sing till 1846. 
Fetis says he had a good voice and sang with 
method. j. m. 

FORNSETE, John de, see Sumer is 

ICUMEN IN. 

FORQUERAY (Forqueroy, Forcroix), (1) 
Antoine (6. Paris, 1671 ; d. Nantes, June 28, 
1745), a famous viola da gambist, pupil of his 
father. At the age of 5 he played before 
Louis XIV., who called him his ‘ little wonder.’ 
On Dec. 31, 1689, he became a member of the 
royal chamber music. 

(2) Jean Baptiste Antoine (6. Paris, Apr. 
3, 1700), son of Antoine, was, like his father, a 
prodigy who played at lh(‘ ago of 5 before the 
same monarch, and was afterwards appointed 
as gambist in the royal chamber music. He 
was considered the greatest gambist of his 
time, and composed a book of fine pieces 
fw his instrument which was published by 
his son, 

(3) Jean Baptiste {h. Paris, c. 1728), also a 
viola da gambist, though less distinguished than 
liis father. He contributed some j)ieccs to his 
father’s book. Marpurg speaks of him in 1750 
as organist of the church of St. Mary (E. v. d. 
Straeteii, History of the Violoncello), E. v. d. s. 

FORSTER, Georg (6. Amberg, c. 1514; 
d. Nurnberg, 1568), a physician by profession, 
but also a musician of considerable attainments, 
deserves notice hero chiefly as being the editor 
of a oomj)rehensive collection of German secular 
songs for four voices, which appeared in five 
Books published at Nurnberg from 1639-66. 
The best composers of the time are represented, 
including Isaac and Senfl, and of the 380 
numbers contained in it Forster himself contri- 
butes 37. Many of the songs are Volkslieder, 
contrapuntally treated in the earlier German 
and P’lemish manner. In the first Book, 1539, 
Forster has handed down to us Isaac’s l)eautiful 
setting of ‘ Inspruck, ich muss dich lassen.’ (8ee 
Choral.) Forster also edited two volumes of 
sacred works, 1540 and 1542. The second is a 
collection of Psalms, which opens with Joaquin’s 
‘ Qui habitat ’ for 24 voices, and concludes with 
a ‘ Deo Gratias ’ for 36, which Eitner conjec- 
tured to be the piece by Okeghem referred to by 


Omithoparcus and Glarean. A few other sacred 
works by Forster himself are contained in other 
collections. Winterfeld gives Forster’s setting 
of ‘ Vom Himmel hoch ’ for five voices. The 
second part of Forster’s collection of Weltliche 
Lieder was reprinted in score by Eitner in 1904. 

J. R. M. 

FORSTER, (1) William (6. Brampton, Cum- 
berland, May 4, 17.39 ; d. Westminster, Dec. 14, 
1808), eminent violin-maker, son of WiUiam, 
and grandson of John Forster, makers of spin- 
ning-wheels and violins. He was taught both 
trades by his father, and also learned to play 
on the violin. He came, as a cattle -drover, to 
London in 1759, took up his abode in Prescott 
Street, Goodman’s Fields, and for a time en- 
dured much privation from inability to obtain 
suitable employment. Ultimately he was en- 
gaged by a music-seller on Tower Hill named 
Beck, and the violins made by him being much 
improved and quickly sold, he started in busi- 
ness on his own account in Duke’s Court, St. 
Martin’s Lane, whence he shortly removed into 
St. Martin’s Lane, and speedily attained great 
reputation. Forster afterwards added to his 
business that of a music-seller and publisher, 
and in that capacity in 1781 entered into an 
agreement with Haydn for the purchase and 
publi(^ation in England of that master’s com- 
positions, and between that date and 1787 pub- 
lished 83 symphonies, 24 quartets, 24 solos, 
duets and trios, and the ‘ Seven Last Words,* 
About 1785 he removed into the Strand (No. 
348), where the business was carried on until 
the pulling down of Exeter Change. In 1795 
he issued a copper medal or token, halfpenny 
size, bearing — 

Obverse, ‘ Wm. Forster, Violin, Tenor and Violoncello 
Maker, No. 348, Strand, I.ondon.' Prince of Wales's 
feathers in the field. Reverse, the melody of * God 
save the King ' In the key of G. A crown in the field, 
above it ‘ God save the King,’ beneath it ‘ 1705.' 

Forster died at the house of his son, 22 York 
Street, Westminster. w. h. h. 

(2) William {b. 1764 ; d. 1824), son of the 
above-mentioned, and generally known as 
‘ Royal ’ Forster, from his title ‘ Music Seller to 
the Princje of Wales and the Duke of Cumber- 
land.’ Like his father, he made large numbers 
of violins which once enjoyed a high reputation. 
By making the bellies of their instruments thin, 
and increasing the weight of the blocks and 
linings, the Forsters obtained, while the instru- 
ment was still now, a strong and penetrating 
tone, which found high favour with Lindley and 
his school. Being well made and finished, and 
covered with excellent varnish, their instru- 
ments have much that commends them to the 
eye. The Forsters copied both Stainer and 
Amati. ‘ Royal ’ Forster had two sons : (3) 
William (1788-1824), the eldest, devoted him- 
self to other pursuits, and made but few instru- 
ments; but the second, (4) Simon Andrew 
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(6. 1801; d» Feb. 2, 1870), carried on the business, 
first in Frith Street, afterwards in Macclesfield 
Street, Soho. Simon made instruments of high 
model and no great merit. He is best known as 
the author (jointly with W. Sandys, F.S.A.) of 
The History of ike Violin and other Instruments 
flayed with the Bow, 1864. E. J. P. 

FORSTER & ANDREWS have been estab- 
lished at Hull as organ -builders since 1843. 
Amongst many instruments from their factory 
may be quoted the organs in the Kinnaird Hall, 
Dundee ; St. Mary’s, Leicester ; Holy Trinity, 
Hull ; and the City Temple, London. 

V. do p. 

FORSYTH, Cecil {b. Greenwich, Nov. 30, 
1870), educated at Edinburgh University and 
at the R.C.M. (under Parry and Stanford), a 
man of versatile attainments, is particularly 
noteworthy as the author of several important 
books on music. 

Forsyth played the viola in the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra for some yoars, and was active as a 
composer, producing in London two comic 
operas (with C. Scott-Gatty) at the Savoy 
and Aldwych theatres. In 1914 he 1 ‘emoved 
Vo New York, where he entered the music 
publishing firm of H. W. Gray, through whom 
many of his later compositions have l)een 
issued. Forsyth's important literary work 
begins with Music and Nationalism (1911), a 
close study of the chequered history of English 
opc^ra, a treatise on Orchestration (1914), the 
most thorough work on its subject in the 
English language, and a History of Music (1914) 
written in conjunction with Stanford. Further, 
Choral Orchestration followed in 1920. C. 

FORSYTH BROTHERS, a firm founded at 
Manchester for the sale of pianos, by the 
brothers Henby (d. July 1885) and James 
Forsyth in 1857. They had been brought up, 
and represented the third generation of the 
name, in the establishment of John Broadwood 
& Sons. Forsyth Brothers began engraving 
music in 1872, with Halle’s ‘ Practical Piano- 
forte School,’ the first numbers of which were 
published by them in Jan. 1873, and at the 
same time they opened a London publishing 
business in Oxford Circus. An appendix to the 
‘ School,’ entitled the ‘ Musical Library,’ was 
begun some time after, and a catalogue was 
formed which includes several compositions by 
Stephen Heller as well as important works by 
other composers. They have also added to the 
instrumental part of their business an agency 
for American organs, from the manufactory 
of the Dominion Organ Company, Ontario, 
Canada. James Forsyth, in connexion with 
the business in Manchester, maintained an im- 
portant share in the management of the leading 
concerts of that city. Since 1901 the firm has 
been a limited company. a. J. h. 

FORTE, loud : an Italian word, usually ab- 
breviated into/. A lesser degree of loudness is 


expressed by mf — mezzoforte ; a greater one by 
piuf and ff, fortissimo, and the greatcjst of all 
by fff, fortississimo, as in Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony (Finale) and other works. Four and 
more /’s have been used by later composers, 
until the additions have sometimes become 
meaningless, 

Foriepiano — afterwards changca to Piano- 
forte — was the natural Italian name for the new 
instrument which could give both loud and soft 
sounds without mechanical aid. o. 

FORTI, Anton (5. Vienna, June 8, 1790; 
d. July 16, 1859), distinguished baritone singer. 
He made his debut at Presburg with so much 
success that towards the end of 1807 Prince 
Esterhazy engaged him almost at the same time 
as the tenor Wild for bis celebrated band, 
Forti soon forfeited the favour of the Prince, 
who suddenly enrolled him as a soldier, and 
only released him at the intercession of several 
of the nobility. He next appeared (June 29, 
1811) at the Theatre ‘ an der Wien ’ as Don 
Juan, a part for which his very sonorous voice, 
commanding presence, and elevatt^d refined 
style of acting eminently fitted him. In Apr. 
1813 he was engaged at the court theatre, and 
speedily became a favourite. Besides Don Juan 
he specially excelled in Figaro (Mozart and 
Rossini), Telasco (‘ Ferdinand Cortez ’), etc., 
and in French dialogue-operas. He sang 
Pizarro at the revival of ‘ Fidelio ’ in 1814 ; 
and Lysiart at the first performance of ‘ Eury- 
anthe ’ ( 1 823). When Count Gallon berg under- 
took the direction of the court theatre in 1829 
Forti was pensioned, and made starring tours to 
Prague, Hamburg and Berlin, whore he also 
took a short engagement. On his return to 
Vienna his voice had lost its charm, and his 
increasing corpulence spoiled his acting. He 
retired finally from the stage after winning the 
first prize in one of the public lotteries. 

c. F. P. 

FORTUNATI, Francesco {b, Parma, F(‘b. 
24, 1746), a pupil of Padre Martini at Bologna. 
He returned to Parma c. 1769, where he pro- 
duced his first opera, was appointed ma(Kstro 
di cappella at the court and music-master to 
the Archduchess Amalia. Ho composed several 
operas, church music, symphonies, quarteii*, 
etc. (see Q.-L,), He visited Dresden, Berlin, 
etc., but remained in the service of the Duke 
until the death of the latter in 1802. In 1810 
he became a member of the newly founded 
Academy at Parma. e. v. d. s. 

FORZA DEL DESTINO, LA, tragic opera 
by Verdi, libretto by Piave, in 4 acts. Pro- 
duced St. Petersburg, Got. 30 (Nov. 11), 1862; 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, June 22, 1867 ; New 
York, Feb. 2, 1865 ; in English, Carl Rosa Co., 
Kennington, Sept. 2, 1910. 

FOSSA, Johann r3E {d. Munich, before Whit' 
sun 1603), musician at the court of Bavaria 
in 1570. In 1571 he became second KapeV 
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meister, and in 1590 (after the death ot Lassus) 
Kapellmeister. His masses, litanies, etc., are 
in MS. in the Munich State library ; also in the 
Cathedral library, Ratisbon. E. v. d. s. 

FOSTER, John {d. Apr. 1677), an English 
church composer of the 17th century. He be- 
came organist at Durham Cathedral in 1661 and 
held this post until his death. The following 
entry is in the Burial Registers of the cathedral 
under the date Apr. 21 of 1677 : 

‘ Joh’ea Foster, Orffanistii, naturae concessit vicesimo 
die mensLs Aprilis, et die sequente sep^' est.’ ‘ 

A good deal of his music is in the choir books 
and organ books at Durham ; the tenor can- 
toris parts of his anthems arc in B.M. Add. 
MSS. 30,478-9. These latter originally be- 
longed to a set of Durham choir books made in 
1664 and 1670, when John Cosin was bishop 
there. MS. 30,478 belonged to George Daven- 
port, Cosiri’s chaplain, and bears the following 
on its title-page : 

‘ A Bookc of Selected Church Miisick consisting 
of full Anthems and Anthems with Verses Used 
in the Cathcdrall Church of Durham Anno Domini 
1664 .’ 

Three services and eleven anthems are 
identified from these sources. J. M^. 

FOSTER, Muriel (6. Sunderland, Nov. 22, 
1877), English mezzo-soprano singer, whose 
European reputation was founded primarily on 
her interpretation of the part of the Angel in 
Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius ’ at Diisseldorf, 
1902 (see Eloar). 

From 1896-1900 Muriel Foster was the pupil 
of Anna Williams {q.v.), at the R.C.M., where 
she gained a Council Exhibition in 1896 and a 
scholarship in 1897. On Nov. 6, 1896, she 
made her debut in oratorio at Bradford in 
Parry’s ‘ King Saul.’ On Mar. 25, 1899, she 
first appeared at the Popular Concerts (St. 
James’s Hall, London) in duets by Brahms, j 
Cornelius and German, in conjunction with her ! 
twin-sister and fellow -student Miss Hilda Foster j 
(who retired from public Ufo in July 1900 on her i 
marriage with Mr. F. C. Bramwell). On Mar. 
i5, 1900, she sang some of Elgar’s ‘ Sea Pictures ’ 
with great success at a students’ concert in the 
same hall. From 1899 until her marriage in 
1906 with Mr. L. Goetz, ^ Muriel Foster was 
constantly engaged at principal London con- 
certs and provincial festivals. She also sang 
in Germany, Holland, Russia and the United 
States. She particularly excelled in oratorio 
and in such works as Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody 
and classical arias, which displayed the richness 
of a voice of singularly even quality through a 
range of over 2 octaves {g to h" flat). Since her 
marriage her appearances have been inter- 
mittent. She has occasionally given recitals in 
l.«ondon and taken part in festivals, notably 
Birmingham, 1912, and Leeds, 1913. 

A. c. ; rev. o. 

1 Went’i* Caih. Off. p. 27. 

e At a later date Mr. and Mrs. Goetz adopted the latter*# maiden 
aama of Foster. 


FOSTER, Myles Bibket (6. St. John’'S 
Wood, London, Nov. 29, 1851 ; d, Bedford 
Park, London, Dec. 18, 1922), composer and 
organist, the eldest son of the late Birket 
Foster, the artist. Upon leaving school he was 
articled to Hamilton Clarke for two years. 
He subsequently entered the R.A.M., where he 
studied under Sullivan, Prout and others. 
Foster held organistships at St. James’s 
Church, Mary lebone, and St. George’s, Campdon 
Hill ; from 1880-92 he was organist of the 
Foundling Hospital, during which period he 
was also organist at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
choirmaster of St. Alban’s, Holborn. 

Foster composed a symphony in F sharp 
minor (‘ Isle of Arran ’), overtures, a string 
quartet, a pianoforte trio, etc., numerous 
cantatas for children, and a great quantity of 
church music, popular in its day, but of slight 
permanent value. His History of the Phil- 
hurmonic Society (London, 1913) is a valuable 
record of that Society’s proceedings through 
100 years. c. (material from F. a. K.). 

FOSTER, Stephen Collins (ft. near Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., July 4, 1826 ; 
d. New York, Jan. 13, 1864), an American 
popular composer. Ho graduated at Jefferson 
College, near Pittsburg, and had little musical 
training, though he showed a Uking for the 
German classics. His first composition, as a 
j schoolboy, was a waltz for four flutes. In 1842 
I appeared his first imblished song, ‘ Open the 
I Lattice, Love.’ From that time he produced a 
1 large number of songs, a few of which reached 
I and have retained a very great popularity, not 
only in America but also elsewhere ; songs of a 
truly popular character, often on negro sub- 
jects, and with words in negro dialect. Of 
almost all of them he himself wrote the 
words. 

There are American critics who demand, in 
defiance of any reasonable and useful definition 
of the term ‘ folk-song,’ that these songs of 
Foster’s be regarded as the only true American 
folk-songs. They are, of course, not folk-songs, 
but they have the character, and have retainea 
the place of, what the Germans call the ‘ volks- 
tumliches Lied.’ The most widely known are 
* Swanee Ribber ’ (properly ‘ Old Folks at 
Home ’), ‘ My Old Kentucky Home,’ ‘ Old Dog 
Tray,’ ‘ Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,’ and 
‘ Old Black Joe.’ Most of the other songs of 
I Foster, some 175 in number, chiefly sentimental 
ditties, have been forgotten. It has been said 
that he was indebted for some of his themes to 
untutored plantation negroes ; but it is more 
probable that the themes are entirely his own, 
and that ho adopted the negro dialect to moot 
the demands of the negro minstrel companies 
who first sang his songs. The appearance of 
the name of Christy, the negro minstrel, as the 
author of ‘ Swanee Ribber ’ is explained by 
the fact that Foster consented thereto for a 
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stipulated sum of money, but for the first 
edition only. 

Foster’s life was not passed in poverty as has 
sometimes been said ; his songs brought him a 
good income (though small compared with the 
publishers’ gains). But the last years of his 
life were made miserable and squalid by his in- 
temperance. He had the genius to enable him 
to touch the hearts of his fellow-countrymen as 
few or no others have ever done. His was an 
untutored genius ; but it has tasted of immor- 
tality. Memoirs of Foster have been j)ublished 
by his brother, Morison Foster (189B), and by 
Harold V. Milligan (1920). A bibliography of 
lus compositions by Whittlesey and iSonncck 
appeared in 1915. n. a. 

F0UC4T, Henry, a printer and publisher of 
sheet and other music from metal type in which 
he edaimed to have made improvements. A 
pat('nt for these was obtained in 1768, in or 
about which year Fougt S(‘t up shop at tno sign 
of the ‘ Lyre and Owl ’ in St. Martin’s Lane. Ho 
Hubmitti'd specimens of his work to the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, and obtained a 
resolution from that body to the effect that 
‘ his method of printing was superior to any 
that had been before in use in Great Britain, 
and that it could bo performed much chea})er.' 
He was the pioneer of (dump music, for he sold 
his sheet music at ‘ one penny per page or 
eighteen for a shilling.’ The typography is 
excellcuit, and undoubt/odly was a great advance 
ill the art. He appears to have aroused some 
ill feeling among the n'st of the trade. Hawkins 
states that Fougt was a native of Lapland, and 
that the ‘ music sidlers of London copied his 
publications on pewter plates, and by under- 
selling drove him out of the kingdom.’ This is 
of oourst^ obviously wrong, for while sheet 
music was on an average sixpence per page, 
Fougt sold his sheets at a penny. 

Besides sheet song-music he issued collections 
of Sonatas by Groce, Sarti, I’ttini and Sabatini. 
On most of these he prints an artistic and boldly 
engraved woodcut design — an owl sitting over 
a rocky cave, with a torch and pair of scales, 
forming part of the subject. About 1770 he 
sold his plant and type to R. F^alkcner, who, 
at 3 Peterborough Court and afterwards at 
45 Salisbury Court, both in Fleet Street, issued 
sheet songs in similar style, and at the same 
low price. r. K. 

Foundling hospital. The connexion 

of Handel with this charitable institution 
(founded by Captain Coram in 1739) forms a 
pleasant episode in the composer’s life in Flng- 
land, and gives a signal illustration of his bene- 
volence. F’olJowdng the example of the masters 
of the sister art of painting, who organised an 
exhibition on its behalf, and of Hogarth and 
others, who presented paintings for its decora- 
fion, Handel, on May 4, 1749, attended a com- 
mittee at the Hospital and offered a performance 
VOL. IT 
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of vocal and instrumental music in aid of the 
fund for finishing the chapel.^ The GentlemarCs 
Magazine records that : 

‘ Saturday 27th [May] the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with a creat number of t>ersona of (juality 
and distinction, were at the cliaiiel of the Fmmdling^h 
Hospital Ut hear several pieces vocal and iiistru- 
nnuital iniisick, compos’d by Ucorge PYcdcrick Handel, 
Esq., for the benetit of the foundation ; 1st, the 
niusick for the late Fire Works and the anthem on 
the Peace ; 2iui, select pieces from the oratt)rio of 
Solomon relating to the doiiic.-itiou of the Temple ; 
and 3rd, several piects composed tor the occasion, 
the words taken fnnn Scripture, :ii>pli(!able to the 
charity and its benefactors. There was no collection, 
but the tickets were at half-a-guinea, and the audience 
above a thousand.’ 

The music specially written was the anthem 
‘ Blessed are they that consider the poor.’ The 
governors, under a misapprehension, imagined 
that he intended to present t hem with the (copy- 
right of his oratorio ‘ Messiah,’ and prepared a 
jwtition to Parliament praying that a bill might 
be passt^d to secure to them the right in j)er- 
petuity; but Handel indignantly repudiated any 
such intention, and the petition never reaclK^i 
the House. On the completion of the (diapel 
Handel presented it wdth an organ, ^ built by 
a Dr. Morse of Barnet, which be opened on 
May 1, 1750, when the attendance was so 
large that ho was compelled to repeat the 
performan(5e. For his generosity Handel w^as 
in 1750 enroll(‘d as one of the governors and 
guardians of the H ospital, and during every sub- 
sequent year, wdiilo bis health permitted, he 
direct(*d the performance of the ‘Messiah’ in the 
chapel, which yicld(^d to the charity a net result 
of £7000 in all. The composer by his will be- 
queathed ‘ a fair copy of the score and all the 
parts of tlie Messiah’ to the Hospital, and on his 
death a dirge and funeral wc^re performed in the 
chapel on May 26, 1759, under the direction of 
his amanuensis,' John (^iristopher Smith, who, 
with his full concurrence, had been appointed 
the first organist, and who had conducted the 
performance of the ‘ Messiah ’ on May 3, tliree 
weeks after the composer's death. Tlie artistic 
value of the bequest w as not quite fully realised 
until the parts were examint'd by H. Da van 
Wotten, organist from 18tl2, and proved to bo 
of great importance. 

In July 1774 Dr. Burm^y proposed to the 
governors a scheme for forming a Fuhlic Music 
School at the Hospital for the training of the 
children ; hut strong opposition was raised to 
i t, and it was never proceeded with. The chapel 
services were for many years notew'^orthy for 
their music, in which the professional choir was 
assisted by the children. c. m. 

FOUQUET, Pierre-Olattde, became one of 
the four organists of the Chap(dle-R ovale, Paris, 
in 1758, being employed for the 4th quarter, 
Oct. - Dec., succeeding F^angois Dagincourt. 

' The hlstorlf bulldinf( fadnt? Oullford Street was vacated In 1926, 
■whan tho Hoardtal was removed to the country. The fate of the 
buUdinR for a time remained undclmnincd. 

s For npecifleation and other intereatlnjf particulars see Jf«M. 2V 
for May 1902, p. 308. 
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Three books of harpsichord pieces (c. 1760), as 
well as some single pieces for harpsichord and 
one for pianoforte, signed Fouquet, are prob- 
ably by him {Q.-L.), 

FOURNEAUX, (1) J. B. Napol^son 
{h, L6ard, Ardennes, May 21, 1808 ; d. Auban- 
ton, Aisne, July 19, 184G), originally a watch- 
maker, improved the Accordion. In 1830 he 
settled in Paris ; in 1830 bought Chameroy’s 
organ factory, and introduced great improve- 
ments in the manufacture of all reed instru- 
ments blown by wind. At the exhibition of 
he received a silver modal for his * orgues 
expressives.’ He originated the idea of the 
percussion action in harmoniums. 

His son (2) J. L. NAPOL^:oN (6. 1830) im- 
proved the construction of the ‘ orgues ex- 
pressivos,’ and invented the melodina (1855). 

Bibl. — COKSTAT tT PiKaHK, Lm Focteurs d‘ iruirumenta de muaigue, 
ha luthiera et la faelura instruTMtUaU (P&Tia, 1693). M C C 

FOURNIER, Pierre Simon (b, Paris, Sept. 
15, 1712 ; d. there, Oct. 8, 1768), engraver and 
type-founder, was the son of Jean Claude Four- 
nier, director of the type foundry of Lc Be. 
He greatly improved the engraving of music in 
France, which up to his day was still effected by 
punches on the model of those cut by Hautin in 
1525. Ho replaced the lozenge-shaped notes 
by round ones, and made music altogether 
easier to read, although his notes were still thin 
and i)Oor compared vdth those of later times. 
He published Essai d'un nouveau caraclere de 
fonte pour V impression de la musique, etc. (Paris, 
1750), and a Traite historique et critique sur 
Vorigine et les progrh des caracteres de fonte pour 
V impression de la musiqut (Paris, 1765), which, 
though incomplete and occasionally incorrect, 
contains interesting information on music 
printing in France. Giacomo Falconi of Venice 
seems to have attained a similar result almost 
simultaneously with Fournier. Falconi pub- 
lished at Venice in 1765 Manifesto d' una nuova 
impresa di stampare la musica, etc. ; and Pao- 
lucci’s Arte prattica di contrapunio (1765) was 
printed in the new characters. 

M. c. c. ; addn. m. l. p. 

FOURTH is an interval comprising two 
whole tones and a semitone. It is called a 
fourth because four notes are passed through in 
going from one extreme of the interval to the 
other, for which reason the Greeks called it 
5td r€<r<rapu)p — Diatessaron. The ratio of the 
vibrational numbers of its limiting sounds is 
3:4. It is in fact a perfect consonance, though 
regarded as a discord in the old diatonic style. 

FOX STRANGWAYS, Arthur Henry 
{b. Norwich, Sept. 14, 1859), is a writer on 
musical subjects, whose most distinctive service 
has been the foundation of Music and Letters ^ a 
quarterly publication devoted to music. 

He was educated at Wellington College and 
Balliol College, Oxford (M.A., 1882), and 


studied music for two years (1882-84) at the 
Berlin Hochschule. He did not, however, 
enter the musical profession but became an 
assistant master at Dulwich College (1884-86) 
and at Wellington College (1887-1910). He 
went to Wellington as a form master, but took 
over the music mastership in succession to 
Alan Gray {q.v.) ( 1893-1901 ). He relinquished 
the musical direction to become tutor (House 
Master in College) (1901 - 10). During that 
time he had paid a vacation visit to India ( 1 903) 
and, his interest in Indian music being aroused, 
he determined on a more extensive tour when 
he resigned his mastership at Wellington. 
From Oct. 1910 to May 1911 he travelled in 
Hindostan studying tht» thoory of this music 
from native sources and making many phono- 
graphic records of its performance. The result 
was a treatise, The Music of (1914), 

which remains by far the most important work 
on the subject in the English language. While 
engaged on this, Fox Strangways settled in 
London and undertook (1911) some coneert 
criticisms for The Thnes, a little later becoming 
a regular member of its staff. In 1925 he left 
The Times to become musical critic to the 
Observer. 

After the war (1919) he determined to found 
at his own risk and under his own editorship a 
quarterly journal, in which musicians ratherthan 
professed critics should discuss at length mattc^rs 
concjerning their art. The first number c^f Music 
and Letters was published in .Ian. 1920, and a 
double number devoted to Beethoven cele- 
brated the (centenary of the composer in 
March 1927. The several numbers deal with 
innumerable aspects of music by writers of 
standing, most of whom are specialists in their 
subjects. Fox Strangways’s personal contri- 
butions have been specially coiu-erm'd with 
the problems of translating German songs 
into English verse. Music, and Letters has 
published a whole series of such translations, 
including many by Fox Strangways. He has 
also lectured on this subject before the Musical 
Association and other bodies. c. 

FRA DIAVOLO, OU L’HOTELLERJE DE 
TERRACINE, opera-comique in 3 acts ; words 
by Scribe, music by Auber. Produced Opera- 
Comique, Jan. 28, 1830 ; in English, adapted 
by Rophino Lacy, Drury Lane, Nov. 3, 1831 ; 
in Italian, Lyceum, July 4-11, 1857. 

FRANZL. Two violinists, father and son. 

(1) Ignaz (6. Mannheim, Juno 3, 1736; 
d. there, 1811/12) became a member of the 
Mannheim orchestra( 1747) and its leader (1774). 
On the removal of the court to Munich (1778) 
he remained at Mannheim, where he became 
musical director of the ‘ Hof theater * (1790- 
1803). He composed symphonies, violin con- 
certos and chamber music. {Riemann.) 

His son (2), Ferdinand (5. Schwetzingon, 
Palatinate, May 24, 1770 ; d. Mannheim, Nov. 
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19, 1833), was a pupil of his father, and per- 
formed, when only 7 years of age, a concerto at 
a court concert in Mannheim, where he entered 
the band of the Elector in 1782. From 1785 ho 
began to travel with his father. During a 
prolonged stay at Strassburg he studied com- 
position under Richtt^r and Ployel, and later 
under Mattel at Bologna. He appears to have 
been less succjcssful at Paris than at Rome, 
Naples and Palermo. He went with the court 
of Mannheim to Munich in 1778, was made 
Konzertmeister in 1789, and was a conductor 
in the Frankfort thoatro in 1792, in which year 
he returned to Munich ; he took C. Cannabich’s 
place as leader of the band, but in 1802 again 
started for a tour to Russia. At this period 
Franzl was generally acknowledged to bo one 
of the best of living violin-players, and his 
compositions enjoyc'd great popularity. Spohr 
heard him in 1802 at ISt. Petersburg, and gives 
an interesting account of him : 

‘ Franzl was at that time the foremost of violin players 
in St. Fct.cTsburu. II o still follows the old methcxl of 
holdiiiR tho violin on the ri^ht side of the tail-piece, 
ami is there.tore oblig'd to play with his head bent 
down. (Sec \’10LIN\) lie also lifts the right arm 
very liigh, au<l has a bad habit of raising his eyebrows 
whenever he plays .something expressive. His execu- 
tion is neat arul el(‘ar. In the slow movements ho 
performs a great many runs, shakes, and cadenzas, 
with rare precision and distinctness ; hut as soon a.H 
i»e plays farte his tone is rougli and unpleasant, owing 
to his drawing the l)ow too slowly ami too (dose to the 
bridge, and pressing it too much on the string, (hdek 
passages l»e executes with good Intonation and very 
clearly, but invariably in the middle ol tlie bow, and 
eonseiiuejitly without light and shade.’ 

On a later occasion Spohr comments less 
favourably on him, and describes both his 
stvlc and his compositions as old-fashioned ; 
but this only shows that Franzl had not k(‘pt 
pace with tho progress made in violin -playing 
towards the end of the 18th and beginning of 
tho 19th century, and could not stand com- 
parison with th(^ great masters of the Paris 
school, still less with Spohr himself. 

In 1800 Fninzl returned to Munich, and was 
appointed conductor of the opera. He did not, 
however, give up travelling, and played at 
various times in Paris, Amsterdam, Vienna and 
Leipzig. In 1823 he made a second journey to 
Italy. He retired in 1820, and went to live 
at (Icneva, but finally settled at Mannheim. 
Franzl was a fertile composer. Ho published 
9 concertos and 4 concertinos for the violin, I 
concertante and 3 duos for 2 violins, 9 quartets 
for strings, 3 trios for 2 violins and bass, several 
overtures, a symphony and a number of songs. 
He also wrote operas, which were performed 
with much success at Munich and elsewhere. 
(See list in (?.-!/.) p. d. 

FRAMERY, Nicolas Bienne (6. Rouen, 
Mar. 25, 1745 ; d. Paris, Nov. 26, 1810), author 
and musician. When quite young he was 
fippointed ‘ Surintendant de la musique * to the 
Comte d’ Artois. Ho wrote both words and 
music of ‘ La Sorcidre par hasard * (1783), a 


comic opera, and of ‘ M6dee,’ a prize libretto, 
which was to have been set by Sacchini, had 
not his death intervened. It was never per- 
formed. Framery was a skilful adapter of 
French words to Italian music in various ‘ paro- 
dies ’ of operas by Paisiello and Sacchini. As 
an author he published — A criticism on Gluck 
in the Mercure for Sept. 1776 ; Le Musicien 
pratique (Paris, 1786), a poor translation of 
Azopardi’s Jl musico prattico, rearranged by 
Choron in 1824 ; a ‘ discours ’ on Les Rapports 
qui existent entre la musique et la declamation 
(1802); articles on Della-Maria (1800) and 
Haydn (1810). He edited, from 1770-78, 
the Journal de Musique historiquey theorique et 
pratique sur la musique ancienne et moderne, 
founded by Mathon-dc-la-Cour in 1764 ; the 
Calendrier musicaU 1788-89, a continuation of 
Mathon do-la-Cour’s Almanack musical (1775) ; 
and took part with Ginguene and tho Abbe 
Feytou in tho musical dictionary of VKncyclo^ 
pMie methodique (1791), completed in 1811 by 
de Momigny ; and in the Diciionnaire des beaux 
arts of tho Academie. Ho was a Corrospondant 
of tho Institut. After copyrights had been 
recognised by law, Framery ostablishcd an 
agency for enforcing the rights of authors 
throughout Franco. He died leaving MS. 
notices of Gavinies and various other musicians, 

Bibl. — J. Cablbz, Framery, litt^ateur-mueieien (Caen, 1898). 

M. c. c. ; rev. m. l. p. 

FRANC (Le Franc), Guillaume (d. Lau- 
sanne, June 1570), the son of Pierre Franc of 
Rouen, was probably one of the French Protest- 
ants vvho fled to Geneva as an asylum from tho 
persecution to which those who em bracked tho 
doctrines of the Reformation were then ex- 
posed. He s(^ttlecl in that city in 1541, shortly 
before the return of Calvin from Strassburg, and 
obtained a licence to establish a school of music. 
In 1542 he became master of tho children and a 
singer at St. Peter’s at a salary of 10 florins. 
In 1543 the Council of Geneva resolved that 
‘ whereas the Psalms of David are being com- 
pleted,^ and whereas it is very necessary to 
comi)o 80 a jileasing melody to them, and Master 
Guillaume tlie singer is very lit to teach tho 
children, he shall give them instruction for an 
hour daily.’ His pay was increased from 10 to 
50 florins, and afterwards raised to 100, with the 
use of part of a house, but on the refusal of the 
Council to grant a further addition to his salary 
Franc left Geneva in 1545 and joined the choir 
of the Cathedral of Lausanne, where he re- 
mained until his death. 

Franc’s name is chiefly known in connexion 
with the Psalter published at Geneva by Calvin 
for the use of the reformed churches. The first 
edition of this celebrated work appeared in 
1542, containing 35 psalms, and was enlarged 
from time to time until its completion in 1562. 

1 TbU refm to the additional ▼eraloiu then being written by 
Marne. 
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Of this Psalter Franc has been generally be- 
lieved to be the musical editor ; but later re- 
searches, especially those of M. O. Douen, show 
the claim set up for him to be devoid of founda- 
tion. (See Bourgeois.) He certainly had 
nothing to do with the Psalter after leaving 
Geneva in 1545, and although the resolution of 
the Council quoted above may appear to indi- 
cate an intention of emplojdng him to adapt 
melodies to some of the psalms then newly 
translated by Marot, there is no evidence that 
this intention was ever carried into effect. 

Franc,' however, did edit a Psalter. The 
church of Lausanne had on several occasions 
shown a spirit of independence of that of Genova 
and at the time of Franc’s arrival sang the 
psalms to melodies by Gindron, a canon of the 
cathedral, which differed from those in use at 
Geneva. As early as 1552 Franc appears to 
have been engaged on a new Psalter, for in that 
year he obtained a licence to print one at 
Geneva, there being then no press at Lausanne. 
No copy of this book, if it was ever published, is 
known to exist, but the terms of the licence ^ 
show that it consisted of the psalms of Marot 
with their original melodies, and the 34 psalms 
translated by de Bcze the year before, to which 
Franc, probably in rivalry with Bourgeois, had 
adapted melodies of his own. At any rate, in 
1505, three years after the completion of the 
Genevan Psalter, that of Lausanne appeared, 
under the following title ; 

‘ Les Pseaumes inis en rime fraiH’oise par Clement 
Marot et Theodore de Bfeze, aiiec, le chant de reglise de 
Lanaane f.'j/cJ 1565, Aueo priuilege, taut du Hoy, que 
de Messieurs de Oeneue.* 

In the preface Franc disclaims any idea of 
competition with those ‘ who had executed their 
work with great fidelity,’ or even of correcting 
‘ what had been so well done by them.’ He 
gives no intimation that he had himself taken 
any part in that work, and states, with respect 
to his own book, that, in addition to a selection 
of the best tunes then in use in the church of 
Lausanne as weP as in other reformed churches, 
he had supplied new ones to such of the psalms, 
then recently translated, as had not yet been set 
to music, and were consequently sung to the 
melodies of psalms in the older editions of the 
Psalter. Ho adds that bis object was that each 
psalm should have its proiier tune, and con- 
fusion be thereby avoided. 

Stress has been laid by some writers who 
attributed the Genevan melodies to Franc, on a 
letter written to Bayle by David Constant, pro- 
fessor of theology at Lausanne at the end of 

1 Thb important document, discovered in the registers of the 
Ck>uucil of Geneva, deserves to be quoted in full : 

Jeudi 28 iulllet 1562. 

. . . Sur oe qui le dlt mslntre Jacques, mlnistre de Lausanne, a 
propose que k Lausanne ilz ne se sont peuit estre d 'accord de chanter 
les pseaulmes changtis icy par maistre Loys Bourgols, ny ceulx qu’il 
a myst en ohans du sieur de Beze, iiz sont en propos de faire imprimer 
les pseaulmes translatez par liarot en leur premier chant, et atissy 
oeulx qtt*a translate le sieur de Beze en vng chant que y a mis le 
ehantre de Lausanne pour lea chanter, ce quMiz n’hont aus^ faire 
sans lioenoe. Fourquoy i1 a requis permettre les imprimer Icy. 
Anetk qw, attendu que o’est chose raissonable, U lour soit permys. 


the 17th century, in which he states that he 
had seen a certificate bearing date Nov. 2, 1552, 
and given by de Beze to Franc, in which de Beze 
testifies that it was Franc who had first set the 
psalms to music. Constant adds that he him- 
self possessed a copy of the psalms in which the 
name of Franc appeared afnd which was printed 
at Geneva under the licence of the magistrates 
of that city. Baulacre, however, writing in 1745 
in tho Journal llelvetique, after investigating the 
accuracy of Constant's statement, shows that 
the account he sent to Bayle of de Beze’s letter 
was erroneous, as that letter contained no refer- 
ence to the authorship of the melodies. Even 
had it done so, we have seen above that in that 
very year Franc had obtained a licence to print 
a collection of psalms for Lausanne, and the 
Psalter to which (’oiistant refers is that of 1565, 
also compiled for local use. 

In this latter collection 27 melodies are com- 
posed or adapted by Franc to the psalms left 
without them in the Genevan Psalter of 1562 
(51,’» .53, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 76, 
77, 78, 82, 95, 98, 100, 108, 109, 111, 116, 127,® 
139, 140, 142 and 144), 19 are selected from the 
tunes previously in use at Lausanne, and the 
rest are taken from the Genevan Psalter. 

Before long, howevt^r, Lausanne folio w’cd the 
example of the other reformed churches, and 
the Psalter of Franc was superseded by that of 
Bourgeois. 

Franc’s tunes are of small merit. Some speci- 
mens of them are given by Douen in his Clement 
Marot et le Psautier Huguenot^ 2 vols. (Paris, 
1878-79), from which the materials for this 
article are chiefly derived. 
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G. A. c. ; addn. m. l. p. 

FRANCESCA DA RIMINI, (1) tragic opera 
in 3 acts, by Hermann Goetz ; the first tw^o 
acts finished, and the third sketched, by the 
composer ; completed by Ernst Frank, and pro- 
duced Mannheim, Sept. 30, 1877 : (2) grand 
opera in 4 acts, by Bar bier and Carre, music 
by Ambroise Thomas ; produced Opera, Paris, 
Apr. 14, 1882 ; (3) opera, text by E. Pono- 
marier, after Stephen Phillip’s play, * Paolo 
and Francesca,’ music by Napravnik ; pro- 
duced Nov. 1902 : (4) opera in 4 acts, words by 
Tito Riccordi (after d’Annunzio), music by 
Zandonai ; produced Reggio Theatre, Turin, 
Feb. 1, 1914 ; Covont Garden, July 16, 1914 ; 
New York, Metropolitan Opera House, Dec. 
22, 1916. 

* PHalmfl 51 and 127 had proper tune* In tho Genevan Paaiter, in 
which de B^ze's verziona of 89 and 1 1 7 were reapeotively anng. Franc 
retained the Genevan melodies for the later psalms, and adapted 
distinct tunes to the older ones. Of these tunes, tliat which h rauo 
set to 61 was its original meludy, to which Bourgeois adapted it la 
1642, but which be had replaced by another in 1651. 
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For tho symphonic poem on this subject see 
under Tchaikovsky. 

FRANCESCO DA MILANO (6. circa 1490), 
a famous lute-player at the court of Mantua in 
1610 ; in the service of Ippolito di Medici in 
1530. He wrote 2 books ‘ Intavolatura di 
liuto ’ (1636 and 1546; both in several edi- 
tions). In 1648 appeared the 7th book and in 
1568 an unnumbered one. Many of tho lute- 
books of tho 10th century contain pieces by 
him {Q.-L , ; Rieiimnv). 

FRANC/ESINA, Elisabeth Duparc, a 
French singer, who sang for some years in 
Italy, wli€?re she acquired her sobriquet. In 
the autumn of 1736 she came to London, and 

* had the honour to sing (with Merighi and 
Chimenti) before her majesty, the duke, the 
princesses at Kensington, and met with a most 
gracious reception ; after which the Franceshia 
performed several dances to the entire satisfac- 
tion of tho court ’ {London Daily Post, Nov. 
18.) The accomplishment of dancing, how- 
ever, she does not seem to have kept up. Her 
name as a public singer is not found until Jan. 
7, 1738, when she played Clotilda in Handel’s 
‘ Faramondo ’ on its first representation, the 
first part ever written for her by the great 
(h'rman. 8he seems to have had an easy, 
warbling style of execution, which Burney calls 
‘ lark-like,’ and pleased both composer and 
public. La Franeesina appeared again in 
Pcscetti’s * Conquista del vello d’ oro ’ and in 
Ilandd’s * Sersc ’ that same year ; and in 1739 
she took part in ‘ Aeis,’ ‘ Saul,’ ‘ Israel ’ and 

* Dryden’s Ode.’ In 1740 she reappeared in 

‘ L’ allegro,’ and in * Imeneo ’ by tho same 
composer ; the latter ‘ advertised for Nov. 29, 
but deferred for near a fortnight, on account 
of tho indisposition of Franeesina ’ (Burnej'^). 
On Jan. 10, 1741, she sang in Handel’s last 
opera ‘ Deidamia,’ in which, according to 
Burney, ‘ Nascondi V usifjnol, which finishes the 
first act, is a light, airy, pleasing movement, 
suited to the active throat of the Franeesina.’ 
Ill 1744 and 1745 she took part in Handel’s 
‘ Joseph,’ ‘ Belshazzar * and ‘ Hercules ’ ; she 
had quitted tho stage, ‘ but constantly attached 
herself to Handel, and was first woman in his 
oratorios for many years ’ (Burney). She en- 
joys the doubtful honour of having sung the 
four Italian songs which Handel was compelled 
to ‘ intermix * in ‘ Israel in Egypt ’ in 1739, to 
carry it over a third performance. In 1737 her 
portrait was engraved by J. Faber in mezzotint 
from a painting by George Knapton. It is a 
half-length, and represents a pleasant, in- 
telligent woman ; she holds a book, on a page 
of which are the words, ‘ Ha sei amabile spa- 
ranza,’ the beginning, probably, of one of her 
favourite songs. J* M. 

FRANCHETTI, Alberto (6. Turin, Sept. 
18, I860), composer, was born of wealthy 
parents, and studied at first under Nicol6 


Coccon and Fortunato Magi, subsequently 
under Draeseke at Dresden and at tho Munich 
Conservatorium under Rheinbergcr. From his 
German teachers he seems to have acquired 
skill in the manipulation of masses of sound, 
such as are required for operas on a large scale ; 
yet the thoroughness of his training has not 
secured him a very high position in the estima- 
tion of tho best Italian critics, although his 
private means have enabled him to command 
tho attention of tho public, and to have his 
works produced under tho most favourable con- 
ditions. Tho following operas have appeared : 

* Asrael,* in 4 acts, produced Reggio d’ Emilia, 

Fob. 11, 1888, and afterwards at La 

Scala, and elsewhere, had great success. His 
‘ Crist of oro Colombo,’ in 4 acts, produced at 
Genoa, Oct. 1892, contains an admirably 
worked ensemble in tho first act, but appeals 
to the public rather by its scenic panorama of 
tho voyage than by anything else. The 3-act 
‘ Fior d’ Alpe ’ (Verona, 1894) and tho 3-act 

* Signor di Pouroeaugnac ’ (Milan, 1897) were 
less successful than ‘ Germania ’ (Milan, 1902).^ 
This has had considerable vogue, and was even 
put on at Covent Garden in 1907. A symphony 
in E minor must be mentioned in tJie number 
of his works. I-atcr productions at Milan have 
been ‘ La figlia di Jorio ’ (1906) and ‘ Notte di 
Leggenda’ (1915). Franchetti collaborated 
w'Lth Giordano {g.r.) in the production of 

* Giove a Pompei ’ (3 acts) (Rome, 1921). 
‘ Glauco,’ text by Forzano, appeared at Naples 
(1922). 

Some critics have called Franchetti tho 
Meyerbeer of modern Italy, and there are 
certain points of resemblance between the two, 
besides tho accident of their outward circum- 
stances — circumstances, it may be hinted, that 
are not always entirely advantageous in tho 
long run. It is true that Franchetti is at his 
best when there are many characters on the 
stage, or when inspired by some spectacular 
effect on the scene. His music is not pro- 
foundly emotional, not very often distinguislied, 
but his workmanship is sound and scholarly, 
and the fact that he owes little or nothing to 
Wagner, and stood entirely apart from the 
hysterical school of Young Italy, in the 
ascendant during Franchetti’s youth, should 
not bo reckoned against him. 

M., with addns. 

FRANCHOMME, Auguste Joseph (6. Lille, 
Apr. 10, 1808; d. Paris, Jan. 21, 1884), violon- 
cellist, learned the rudiments of the violoncello 
from a player named Mas, entered the Paris 
Conservatoire in Mar. 1825, at once attracted 
the notice of Lovasseur and Norblin tho pro- 
fessors, and in his first year took the first 
prize for his instrument. He then joined the 
orchestra of the Ambigu-comique, in 1827 that 
of tho Opera, and in 1828 fixed himself at the 
1 Bee » detailed aixalyals in the iX. 377. 
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Theatre des Italiens. In conjunction with 
Alard and Hall6 he formed an annual series of 
classical quartets, which attained the highest 
rank. Franchomme was in Paris at the time of 
Mendelssohn’s visit, in the winter of 1831, and 
Is mentioned by Hiller {Mendelsaokn^ 1874) as 
one of the artists who most warmly appreciated 
him. They were just of an age, and knowing 
Mendelssohn’s predilection for the violoncello 
it is not difficult to believe that they often 
played together. He was very intimato with 
Chopin, and was one of those who witnessed 
his last sufferings and received his latest words. 
Franchomme travelled very little, and a visit to 
England in 1866, when he played at the Musical 
Union, appears to be almost his only journey. 
He was professor at the Conservatoire from 
Jan, 1, 1846-84. Franchomme’s playing was 
remarkable for a command over technical diffi- 
culties of all kinds, very pure intonation, and 
a beautiful and expressive singing tone. He 
was the possessor of the violoncello of Duport, 
said to be the finest Stradivarius in existence, 
for which he gave £1000. His compositions con- 
sist chiefly of potpourris and variations, with one 
concerto. He also published with Chopin a Duo 
on airs from ‘ Robert le Diable,* another with 
Bertini, and a third with Osborne. A compari- 
son of the two versions of Chopin’s Polonaise 
for pianoforte and violoncello, in C, op. 3, will 
show how great were the improvements in the 
violoncello part, which were due to Frano- 
homme. G., with addns. 

FRANCISCELLO, a great violoncellist of 
the early part of the 18th century, who would 
have left no trace of his existence but for the 
fact that he was heard by Quantz, Benda and 
Geminiani. He seems to have first appeared 
in Rome shortly after the death of Corelli 
(1713). He was at Naples in 1725 ; Quantz 
heard him there, and Geminiani, there or in 
Rome, was witness to the rapture with which 
the great Alessandro Scarlatti accompanied 
him on the harpsichord. In 1730 he was at 
Vieima, where F. Benda, then a young man, 
was so struck by his style as to say that it 
influenced him for ever after. He is heard of 
afterwards at Genoa, where he may have died 
about 1760. (See Violoncello-playing.) 

o. 

FRANCTSI, MiloS (6. Debrecin, 1863), 
doctor of medicine, pianist composer, and the 
first Slovak to compose opera and operetta. 

He is the son of a famous Slovak patriot and 
writer, Jan Francisi, who, condemned to death 
by the Magyar government, just managed to 
escape the gallows. Milos Francisi, after attend- 
ing the high schools of Vel’ka Revuce and 
Soprone (Slovakia), studied medicine in Vienna, 
where his musical gifts made him very popular 
in the Slavonic circle. Eventually he thought 
it expedient to emigrate to America, where the 
memories of his native land found expression 
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in a series of compositions in the national 
style : a set of Marches based on folk melodies 
(from ‘ The Three Falcons ’), several choruses 
and partsongs, a Fantasia on Slovak Airs, the 
operettas ‘ ObSitoSova dcora * (The Daughter of 
the ‘ Obsitos ’), produced in Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land and other American towns, ‘ Bohatieri 
veselej druziny * (The Adventure of a Merry 
Party), ‘ Die Weiberbulle,’ and ‘ Rea Silvia,* a 
romantic opera in two acts. His most import- 
ant work is ‘ Travnicc,’ a collection of Slovak 
folk-songs (2 books, each containing 100 songs) 
published by the TurCiansky Sv. Martin Press, 
1908, 2nd edition. Although his arrangements, 
with pianoforte ac(5ompanimonts, are someAvhat 
disfigured by gipsy influence, thc^y w'cro valu- 
able at the time of their appearance, which pre- 
coded a more scientific and discriminating period 
in the cult of the folk-sorjgs. Dr. Francisi re- 
visited Slovakia after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1919, but soon returned to America, 
where he divides his time between dentistry and 
the fostering of Slovak national music. 

FRANCISQUE, Antoine (ft. St. Quentin: 
c. 1570 ; d. Paris, 1605). The wTiters of the 
epoch hardly mention this lutenist ; his name 
is certainly better knowm now than then 
amongst musical historians. He died very 
young, after a career of only a few years in 
Paris. 

In 1596 Francisque was living at Cambrai, 
whore he married, according to a contract 
made Fob. 23, Marguerite Bouhour (or Behour), 
daughter of an innkeeper in the town. The 
contract calls him ‘ Anthoine Francisque, 
natif de 8t. Quentin, jeune filz.’ He went 
to live in Paris wdth his wife, two or three 
years later. In 1600 ho published there ‘ T^e 
Trftsor d’Orphoe,* which he dedicat<jd, in a 
burlesque epistle compo.sed for him by a wit 
of the time, to the Prince de Conde. On Sept. 
28, 1601, before notaries, the couple made a 
mutual deed of gift, ‘ attondu qu’ilz n’ont a 
present aulcuns enffans vivans.* In this deed 
the musician is called by the name * Anthoine 
Francois,’ and qualified as 

* mattre joueur do luth ii Paris, y deracurant rue 
Ste. Oencfvieve, parroisse St. Estlenno du Mont, 
vis vis le college de Navarre.’ 

The marriage contract mentioned previously 
was registered at the Chatelet de Paris by 
Marguerite Bouhour, then a widow. The 
certificate of death of her husband is dated 
Oct. 5, 1606. 

‘ Le Tresor d’Orph^e,’ which was methodic- 
ally transcribed and re - edited by Henri 
Quittard, 1906, constitutes, together with the 
‘ Thesaurus * of Jean-Baptiste Besard, one of 
the two principal documents which we possess 
of the first French school of the lute. The 
tablature is written with the old tuning of the 
instrument which was in use until about 1630. 
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before the perfecting of the inBtrument made 
a change in the tuning, and from which one 
may date the beginning of the second school. 
Tho compositions of Francisque are, for the 
most part, easy and popular dances, branles, 
pavanes, gaillardes, courantes and voltes, very 
melodious, and most often in modern tonality. 
Almost all are entirely the composition of the 
author, but there may be recognised in some 
the use of well-known songs and dances. This 
is the case with his ‘ Gaillarde faicte sur une 
volte de feu Perrichon.’ The first and the 
last piece show, with some ‘ Fantaisies,’ a stylo 
in which contrapuntal imitations are preserved 
with as much regularity as the technique of the 
lute permits : these are adaptations of the 
celebrated, anonymous song ‘ Cassandre * and 
of ‘ Suzanne un jour ’ by Orlande. Francisque’s 
collection ends with an ‘ Instruction pour 
reduire toutes sortes de tablatures de luth en 
rausique et reciproquement,* which Quittard 
did not republish, but which Besard repro- 
duced, translated mto Latin, in his ‘ Isagoge,* 
1617, and which Leopold Fuhrmann also trans- 
lated into German in 1615. 

WORKS 

‘Le TH’.iior d'Orph^e, Llvr« de Tablature de TiUth contenant 
line SuRnno iin Juur — pluRleurs Fantai«l«R. l*r«'ludea, PaflflemalROH, 
OalllardeH, Fauarien d'Aiitfleterre, Fauane Kapaguolle. do de 
Oniilardo, Huittr(‘s de iJransloH tfint k cm den axial^es iiu’autres, Voltes 
et Cuiiratiies. Mines par Antoine Franowqxie '(Paris. 1(100), 

Kkprintb : ‘ Tr.inneiiplion de clavier,’ by ilonri (juittard (Paris, 
(Publications of Uie Int. de Muslque, section de 

Pans.) 
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FRANCK, Cj&sar Augusts: (6. Liege, Dec. 10, 
1622 ; d. Paris, Nov. 8, 1890). On his father's 
side ho was of Flemish stock, the family having 
for generations been established at Gemmcnieh, 
in the Walloon district. Among his ant-estors 
were several painters, notably Jt^Tome Franck 
(6. 1540 ; d, Paris, 1610), who held tho appoint- 
ment of painter to Henri III. in Paris. Cesar 
himself had a talent for drawing ; and there is 
perhaps some connexion between his paintor- 
aneestry and his strong chromatic tendencies. 
His father desiring that he and his brother 
Joseph should become professional musicians, 
he entered Liege Conservatoire at what must 
have been a tender age, for he was barely 11 
years old when ho finished his studies there, and 
was taken on tour as a pianist. A year later 
the family moved to Paris, in order that the boy 
might have a wider field for the development of 
his gifts. Here, after some months of private 
study with Roicha, he entered the Conservatoire 
(1837), where he became a pupil of Leborne for 
composition and of Zimmerman for pianoforte. 
His successes comprised a proxime acetssii for 
fugue (1837), Grand Prix d’Honneur for piano- 
forte (1838), first prize for fugue (1840), and 


second for organ (1841). The circumstances in 
connexion with the pianoforte and organ prizes 
are worth relating, for several reasons. In re- 
gard to the former, d’Indy tells us that Franck 
transposed the sight-reading test a third below, 
playing it without a slip. Cherubini (director 
at that time), so far from hailing the perform- 
ance as an exploit, frowned on it as an irregu- 
larity, and refused to sanction the award of the 
first prize which tho youth had won no less by 
his solo playing than by his sight-reading. A 
compromise was arrived at, however, Cherubini 
recommending that Franck be disqualified and 
given a special award, to be known as ‘ (irand 
Prix d’Honneur ’ — the first and only prize of 
tho kind ever given at the Conservatoire, says 
d’Indy. Undeterred by this official attitude 
tow'ards brilliance out of place, Franck accom- 
plished a kindred feat wdien competing for the 
organ prize. Among the tests were two im- 
provisations — a fugue and a sonata — on themes 
supplied by the exam iners. F ranck, perceiving 
that the subjects lent themselves to combina- 
tion, proceeded to make the most of their 
possibilities in this way, developing them at 
such length that the examiners, annoyed and 
bewildered by the complexities, at first awarded 
him nothing. It was only on the intervention 
of Benoist, hts organ teacher, that they gave 
him a second prize. 

Franck now' began to prepare for tho Prix de 
Rome ; but his father, anxious for him to shine 
as a piano virtuoso rather than as a composer, 
impatiently withdrew him from the Conserva- 
toire (Apr. 22, 1842). 

There follow'od tw'o years spent in his native 
country — a period about which even d’Indy has 
no information to give us. We may surmise 
that Franck W'as (not too wdllingly) carrying out 
his father’s wishes by working at piano-playing, 
and confining bis composition mainly to showy 
pieces for concert use. 

Kvidently Belgium proved an unprofitable 
field, for in 1844 the family returned to Paris, 
whore they lived in the Rue la Bruyere in .strait- 
ened circumstances, with little resources beyond 
the earnings of the two sons. Even this income 
failed to a considerable extent during the polit- 
ical troubles of tho next few' years, w'hen many 
of the families from which the brothers drew 
their pupils left Paris. 

Tho Biblical eclogue, ‘ Ruth,’ was written 
soon after the Francks’ return to Paris, and had 
its first performance at the Conservatoire in 
Jan. 1846. To this period belongs also an un- 
published symphony, ‘ Le Sermon sur la mon- 
tagne,’ an essay in the style of Liszt’s symphonic 
poems, and of interest because it was the genesis 
of * Les B6atitudes,’ written about thirty years 
later. The attraction this subject had for 
Franck is shown also in an organ piece (the 
manuscript of which has been lost), written at 
the beginning of his career as an organist, and 
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bearing the same title as the symphony. These 
works are worthy of note, because they show 
the composer breaking away from the groove of 
piano fantasias and other superficial w^orks to 
which he had so far confined his output. 

In 1848, while the Revolution was at its 
height, Franck married a daughter of the trage- 
dian, Desinousseaux, the bridal party reaching 
the church (Notre-Dame de Lorette, where 
Franck was organist) only by climbing a barri- 
cade, with the help of the insurgents stationed 
thereat. Franck’s relations with his father — 
already strained owing to his refusal to embrace 
the career of a second Thalberg — reached break- 
ing-point as the result of his marriage. It was 
a double offence : it brought an actress into the 
somewhat strict family circle, and it withheld 
Cesar’s earnings from the common exchequer. 
The situation became so unhappy that Franck 
withdrew, made a home for himself, and settled 
down to the routine work that was to be his 
portion during the rest of his career. Winter 
Slid summer he rose at half-past five, beginning 
his long day of teaching two hours later. Most 
of his composition was done in the early morn- 
ing and during his summer holiday. 

Franck’s second post as organist was at St. 
Jean-St. rran 9 ois au Marais ; in 1858 he was 
ay)pointed to St. Clotilde, where he was 
already choirmaster. 

In 1872 he succeeded Benoist as organ pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire. Although he was 
the obvious man for the post, he seems to have 
l)een so unpopular with his colleagues (owing to 
his disconcerting naivete and candour, and his 
avoidance of official intrigue) that the appoint- 
ment caused surprise, even to Franck himself. 

He was now at work on ‘ Les Beatitudes,* 
breaking off, however, in this same year in 
order to wTite the first version of ‘ Redemp- 
tion,’ which was produced by Colonne at a 
Concert Spirituel in Passion Week, 1873. He 
completed ‘ Los Beatitudes ’ in 1879, the 
first j)erformance being given privately at his 
house by pupils. As a means of obtaining 
recognition for the composer, however, the 
occasion was a failure. Most of those invited 
— including the Minister of Arts and the 
Directors of the Conservatoire — failed to 
appear, and of the few guests present only 
tw'o remained till the end. (The second com- 
plete performance of the work did not take place 
until fourteen years later — three years after the 
composer’s death — w'hen it was a triumphant 
success.) 

A further fiasco took place in 1887, when his 
pupils and friends, nettled at the tardy bestowal 
of the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, and 
by the official designation of the recipient as 
‘ Professor of Organ ’ instead of ‘ Composer,’ 
arranged a Franck festival as a kind of protest 
against this disregard of the creative side of his 
work. The festival took place at the Cirque 


d’Hiver, with Pasdeloup and the composer as 
conductors. The programme included ‘ Le 
Chasseur maudit,’ the ‘ Variations sympho- 
niques,’ and the third and eighth Bdatitudes. 
Owing chiefly to lack of rehearsal the perform* 
ance generally was ‘ a deplorable affair,’ says 
d’Indy.i 

The symphony was given its first perform- 
ance in Feb. 1889, by the Soci6t6 des Concerts 
du Conservatoire, and again a failure has to be 
recorded. The work was played against the 
wishes of most of the orchestra and subscribers, 
and was badly received by the musical elect, 
Gounod, for example, describing it as ‘ the 
affirmation of incompetence pushed to dogmatic 
lengths.’ 

Probably no composer of his rank met with 
so little recognition at the hands of his con- 
temporaries. Almost until the end the record 
is one of neglect, or of performances badly 
organised or technically inadequate. In fact, 
Franck’s first unqualified public success took 
place in the last year of his life, the occrasion 
being the production of the String Quartet at 
one of the concerts of the Socicte Nationale cle 
Musique at the Salle Plcyel (Apr. 19, 1890). 
‘ The next day,’ says dTndy, ‘ filled with pride 
at this first success (in his sixty-ninth year !) he 
said to us quite naively : “ There, you see, the 
public is beginning to understand me.” * A 
second triumph came a few days later at 
Toumai, where he took part in a concert of his 
own wwks given by the Ysaye Quartet. 

But Franck was to enjoy no more than this 
mere taste of popular favour. In the following 
month, while on his way to a lesson, lie was 
knocked down by an omnibus, receiving an 
injury to his side. He continued his journey, 
fainted on arriving at his pupil’s house, gave 
the lesson (which included tw o performances of 
the second piano part in his transcription of the 
* Variations symphoniques ’), and returned 
home exhausted. 

Franck was of a robust habit, and, had his 
injury been properly treated, he would no doubt 
have lived to a groat age. His creative power 
was at its height, and the future big with 
promise — a strange thing to be able to say of a 
composer in his sixty -ninth year ! But a few 
months later he had a severe attack of pleurisy, 
and the lingering effects of his accident set up 
complications from which ho died. 

He was buried at Montrouge cemetery, but a 
few years later his remains were exhumed and 
taken to the cemetery of Montparnasse. The 
official coolness (d’lndy does not scruple to call 
it ‘ animosity ’) that had been shown him during 
his life did not cease with his death. Neither 
the Ministry of Arts nor the Conservatoire sent 
representatives to his funeral. But fourteen 
years later the Directors of both Ministry and 

t The quotatioiui from d’lndy are froiD bis editor JPrafMX;; tBtuiif 
(EngUah traiulation by Mrs. Bosa Newmarch.^ 
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Conservatoire delivered orations in his honour 
to an enthusiastic crowd gathered to inaugurate 
the Franck monument hard by the church 
whore for over thirty years the composer had 
served as organist. 

General Characteristics. — ^Franck’s fame 
as a composer rests on a small propoHion 
of his output. The difEerence in quality 
between his best and worst work is remark- 
ably wide, and this inequality shows itself 
even in the details of some of his finest com- 
positions. The fact suggests a lack of self- 
criticism, despite the anxious care with which he 
rewrote certain works. One cannot avoid the 
conclusion that, lofty as his ideals were, Franck 
was subject to some stranger lapses of taste. His 
high opinion of a good deal of feeble contem- 
porary music ; the odd mixture of triviality 
and devotion in his composition for the Church ; 
the occasional touch of banality that disfigures 
even such a work as ‘ Lc^s Beatitudes ’ ; these 
and other signs indicate a too-ac(;oramodating 
standard. It setsms to have extended even to 
performance, for we read that interpretations of 
his music so bad as to anger his friends often 
left him content. (‘No, no ; you are really too 
exacting, dear boys,’ he said to his pupils after 
a wretched performance of some extracts from 
* Les Beatitudes ; ‘ for my own part, I was 
quite satisfied.’) 

No doubt this defect, like his slow develop- 
ment on the creative side, was partly due to his 
early training in the barren and uncongenial 
field of showy pianism. Moreover, the public 
taste in music was at a low ebb ; Paris cared for 
little but oj)cra, and that of the most superficial 
type. The decadeiu'e had spread even to church 
music, so that Franck, though an organist from 
his youth, failed to find in his work as church 
musician the couTitcrvailing influence of i)ure 
plain-song and the Palestrinian school. 

A bird’s-oyo view of Franck’s career as a 
composer is Ixsst taken by accepting dTndy’s 
division of his creative life into three iKjriods 
(1841-52, 1858-74 and 1876-90). From the 
first period we find practically nothing sur- 
viving save trios Nos. 1 and 3 of op. 1. 
Indeed, of the works written during these 
early years all but a few are either unpublished 
or out of print — an unusual state of things 
in the case of a composer of standing. Later, 
apparently; Franck became conscious of the 
weakness of some of these efforts, for seven 
of the works produced during his second period 
(the ‘ Six Pieces ’ for organ and the ‘ Mass for 
Three Voices ’) boar opus numbers that had 
been used by some of the youthful piano pieces. 
(A.ter op. 22, however, he ceased the use of 
numbers.) 

The second period was concerned chiefly with 
church music. The disappointing quality of 
most of this has been alluded to above. It is 
but fair to add that the circumstances were all 


against Franck doing himself justice in the one 
department where we might have expected so 
devout a son of the Church to shine. Not only 
was the prevailing standard of material and per- 
formance low ; there was the furthe’ fact that 
at the time of his appointment to St. Clotilde 
the church funds were so meagre as to make 
the purchase of a regular supply of new musio 
impossible. The authorities therefore looked to 
their organist to produce the bulk of what was 
needful. Franck met the demand, but he 
was overwhelmed with teaching and other 
work, and the writing of this church music — 
often merely occasional pieces produced at short 
notice — was apt to be hasty and perfunctory. 

Even d’Tndy, speaking of the best of Franck’s 
church works — the ‘ Mass for Three Voices ’ — - 
admits its shortcomings, and quotes as ‘ not 
altogether unjust ’ the opinion of an Italian 
critic (Ri(iciotto Canudo) : 

‘Full of inequalities, the IVIass, like all Franck’s 
church music, is a curious dream, half mystic, half 
secular, in which the tiow of et^static sentiment ig 
sometimes complete and superb, and sometimes in- 
terrupted by rliythms and affechitions which are 
essentially tlieatrical.* 

The one work of the second period that can 
be writt^^n down a completes success is the set of 
* Six Pieces for Organ.’ It follow^cd the ‘ Mass 
for Three Voices,’ and its sustained excellence is 
partly due to the fact that Franck’s genius was 
instrumental rather than choral. 

The organ pieces were followed by a relapse 
into a series of off(irtoircs and other incidental 
church works, and the second period closes with 
the revised version of ‘ Redemption.’ 

At this point, in his fiftieth year, Franck 
found himself : save for the organ pieces just 
mentioned, and one or two small numbers, all 
the works by which he is known to-day were 
produced during the next nineteen years. 
Probably no other composer’s arrival at matur- 
ity can be dated so exactly. 

This fact suggests that perhaps too much 
has been made of the contemporary neglect of 
Franck’s music. The Utile circle of pupils and 
friends who heard his fine playing and improvis- 
ing at St. Clotilde, and with w^hom he discussed 
his works during the processes of composition 
and revision, were well aware of his genius — 
though we may quite fairly assume that their 
critical judgment was affeeded by the simple 
goodness and personal charm that led to their 
nicknaming Franck ‘ Pater Seraphiciis.’ But 
the public could know little or nothing of these 
gifts and graces, and as Franck’s music was for 
the most part cast in forms that made little 
appeal to the musical public — such as it was — 
neglect seems to have been inevitable. To all 
but his small circle he was a mere teacher and 
organist, and, as we have seen, even the belated 
honour bestowed on him by the State was a 
recognition of his work, not as a composer, but 
as a member of the Conservatoire tf^aching staff. 
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Pianoforte Works. — ^Franck’s early years, 
both as player and composer, were concerned 
with the pianoforte, and it therefore seems 
natural to begin a survey of his works with a 
glance at those written for that instrument. 
They fall into two classes — ^tho rather long list 
of more or less trifling pieces that date from his 
first period, and the handful of great works pro- 
duced late in life. It is worth noting that a 
break of nearly forty years separates the two 
groups. As most of the early works are no 
longer procurable, we draw on dTndy for 
some account of their style. After describing 
in detail one of the best (the Ballade, op. 9), 
he says : 

*It ia interesting to note that all the master’s early 
pianoforte works, without exception, be they called 
Eclogue, Ballade, Caprice, or Fantasia, are written on 
one and the same plan : an Allegro enclosed betvv»‘cn 
two statements of the same theme, sometimes pre- 
ceded by a brief introduction. Tliey are, moreover, i 
rendered rather monotonous by the entire lack of I 
modulation ; but on closer examination we may dis- 1 
cover in them the embryonic forms of the great works 
of the later years, and the anxiety to write brilliantly I 
for the instrument is not so intense that it doe.s not : 
often give way U> the pursuit of inirely musical forms. ; 
Obviously at this period Franck, who was urged by his , 
father to produce '‘saleable pieces*’ at any price, did ; 
not understand tliat art of composition wliich he .after- ' 
wards taught so thoroughly ; therefore the future 
master of modern musical structure, bedng well aware i 
of this inferiority, prudently restricted himself to a i 
simple form which offered no pitfalls. Later on he ' 
took his revenge ! ’ 

Yet the paternal behest and young Cesar’s 
‘ anxiety to write brilliantly for the instrument ’ 
were not entirely without fruit. We may 
safely give them some credit for the splendid 
keyboard writing of the later works. Not even 
Liszt himself can show Franck the way here. ; 
And it may be added that Franck’s decorative i 
writing has generally more raison d'etre than j 
Liszt’s ; it either belongs to the scheme on ; 
thematic grounds, or it amply justifies itself as | 
music. Rarely do we find the mature Franck ] 
writing mere bravura passages. 

These late woijks have a si)ecial importance 
in the history of pianoforte music. They w^ere j 
'^tten at a time when the rejjertory of the i 
instrument was in a bad way, owing to its j 
technical side having advanced beyond its I 
sesthetic. It was but poetic justice that i 
Franck, who had formerly taken the current j 
superficial view of the instrument, should in | 
his sixtieth year be ‘ struck by the lack of | 
serious works ’ for piano, solo and concerto, 
and set to work to apply modem technique 
to classical forms. Perhaps it was his desiro 
to avoid the element of keyboard display that 
led him in his first attempt in the concerto 
style, ‘ Les Djinns,’ to treat the piano as a 
mere constituent in the ensemble rather than 
as a solo instrument with orchestral back- 
ground. A successful compromise was effected 
later in the ‘ Variations symphoniques ’ — 
one of the very best of his works, and notable 
both for its fine use of the variation form and 


for the skill with which the interest is share() 
between piano and orchestra. 

The ‘ Prelude, Choral and Fugue ’ was the 
outcome of an intention to write a prelude and 
fugue in the style of Bach. The choral was an 
afterthought. The subject is decidedly Bach- 
like, especially in the three-note leaning figure 
with which it opens. (ISuch thematic reminders 
of Bach in Franck’s music are sufficiently rare 
to attract attention. The Bach spirit is often 
present, but so far as the letter is concerned we 
are more frequently reminded of Jieethoven, 
Wagner, Liszt and some less worthy models.) 
Franck’s marked inten^st in the constructional 
side of music showed itself even in his op. 1, so it 
is not surprising to find tliat what was intended 
to be a mere pndudo and fugue developed into a 
work greater in bulk and more complex in form 
than the average sonata. It is a kind of epitome 
of the Franckian mood and method. Thus the 
fugue subject, which later proved to be the 
dominating factor in the whole, is foreshadowed 
as early as the eighth bar, and its opening 
motive is never absent for long. Its gradual 
emergence and final triumph was a favourite 
device of Franck. (He uses it, for example, 
with great <?ffo(5t in the ‘ Three Chorals ’ for 
organ.) (Jharactoristi(* too is the way in which 
the choral, on its arinounciement, is thrown up 
in relief from the groping troubled background, 
low in the keyboard, with the little leaning 
figure from tlio fugue subject almost always in 
evidence. (Was Franck thinking of a 4-ft. 
organ stop when he picked out the choral in 
high notes played by the left hand crossing 
over ?) Above all, the w*ork gives us the cus- 
tomary Franck ‘ programme ’ of a struggle from 
darkness into light. Like so much of his music, 
it is over-chromatic in plac;es — notably in the 
interludes of the choral on its first appearance 
— but that is a small blcmisli on a work which 
in construction, thematic development, poly- 
phony, command of keyboard technique, and 
above all in sustained musical interest, is among 
the master])iecos of pianoforte literature. 

In the ‘Prelude, AriaandFmalc,’writtenafew 
years later, Franck tries a further experiment, 
and again with complete success. The work is 
practically a sonata, with the customary throe 
movements, themes from the first and second 
being worked into the third. Here the domin- 
ating subject is that with which the prelude 
opens — a broad, richly harmonised tune of 
march-liko character. It is so fully treated in 
the prelude that its possibilities in the way of 
complete delivery seem to be exhausted, but 
Franck brings it back again at the close of the 
Finale, and rounds off the work with a splendidly 
sonorous version (over a rolling bass that surely 
had its inception on the pedal-board at St. 
Clotilde), and follows it with yet another treat- 
ment, quiet in character, in order to pave the 
way for the pianissimo close. 
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CuAMBEK Music. — The sonata for violin and 
piano has a good deal in common with his other 
large instrumental essays. Its movements, like 
theirs, hare thematic links, and it breaks away 
from traditional sonata form in other respects. 
Its principal movement comes second, the first 
being a graceful and quiet preamble. Instead 
of the usual Adagio or Andante there is a 
‘ Recitativo-Fantasia,* and the finale is a kind 
of rondo, the recurring theme, however, being 
cast in the form of a canon at the octave, relief 
being provided by a couple of subjects from the 
* Reoitativo.* This original scheme is carried 
through with unflagging resource, and with a 
wealth of melodic charm that makes the early 
and constant success of the sonata easy to 
understand. 

Perhaps no work gives us so much of the very 
essence of Franck as the quartet, especially in 
the opening movement, where the reflective 
mood, the beautiful polyphony, and the quiet 
fugal section remind us of the Beethoven of the 
later quartets. The scherzo is lightness and 
gaiety itself. Despite the beauty of its main 
theme, the larglu^tto falls a trifle short, per- 
haps ; it is inclined to squareness of phrase, and 
there are too many full closes. The finale is 
us]i(*red in by a parade of themes from the pre- 
ceding movements, after the manner of Beet- 
hoven in the Ninth Symphony. Franck uses 
the same device in the " Cl rande Piece syin- 
phonique ’ for organ. It must be confessed, 
however, that in neither case is the stej) fullj^ 
justified by results. In the Ninth Symphony 
the situation is made dramatic by the vocal 
recitative, the no less eloquent jmssages for the 
bass strings, and the impatient gesture with 
which the themes arc brushed aside. In the 
quartet the procedure is comparatively tame, 
as it does little more than show us Franck mak- 
ing up his mind. The process by which a com- 
poser arrives at his final choice of themes is 
a detail of the workshop, and unless it has 
dramatic significance, as in the Ninth Sym- 
phony, is as much out of place in the finished 
work as the preliminary sketches of the themes 
themselves. Apart from this hesitating start, 
the finale shows some lack of spontaneity. 
Franck seems to be over-concerned with the 
architectural problems of his own setting. But 
the quartet as a whole is a genuinely inspired 
work, and, page for page, it contains perhaps 
more sheer loveliness of sound than any other 
piece of its kind. 

The quintet, fine though it be, is less con- 
vincing. The troubled questioning of the first 
movement persists until it comes very near to 
querulousness. A scherzo would have been a 
•elief, but Franck follows on with a lento which 
continues the mood of the opening. The vigour 
and brilliance of the finale, however, are irre- 
sistible. 

Works for Orchestra. — ^The symphony 


! has established itself among the small group of 
modern examples that have by general consent 
been given a place in the classical succession. 
Once more we see Franck aiming at unity by 
quoting in the finale themes from the preceding 
movements. But is the unity so obtained the 
kind we want in a sonata or symphony ? Is it 
worth the sacrifice of the clearly defined con- 
trasts which the sonata form gives ua — first, of 
movements, and second, of subjects within those 
movements ? It is no far-fetched theory that 
Franck's leaning in all his instrumental works 
towards a method that savours of the mono- 
logue rather than the sonata (wherein the oppo- 
sition of contrasted themes provides an ele- 
ment of drama) was due to the contemplative 
habit of mind that caused him to fail as an 
operatic composer. In the symphony finale 
the plan is less successful than it proved to be in 
the ‘ Prelude, Aria and Finale * and the sonata 
for violin and pianoforte. The themes seem to 
1 m^ merely dropped into the structure, rather 
than woven in or suggested. The movement 
itself suffers, because its energetic course is held 
up while the composer harks back to a couple of 
themes, both on the slow side, and one — the so- 
c*{ilIod ‘ faith motive ’ — too weak in melodic and 
rhythmic interest to hold its own in such vivid 
surroundings. The telescoping — so to speak 
— of the slow movement and scherzo is entirely 
successful. (Franck had tried the plan many 
years before in the ‘Grande Piece sympho- 
nique,' but with less success, the thematic 
material being inferior, and the connexion less 
skilful.) Tho whispering delicacy of the middle 
section of the allegretto is delightful. The 
symphony gives us tho usual Franckian struggle 
from doubt to certainty. Perhaps it is not by 
mere chance that the interrogation with which 
its main theme opens is an echo of Beethoven’s 
‘ Muss es scin ? ’ of the quartet in F. The 
question, whatever it be, has the most con- 
clusive of answers in the vigorous tune with 
which the finale is launched. 

‘ \jo Chasseur maudit,’ despite the use of 
somewhat conventional means of expressing 
terror, is not unsuccessful. But, like an opera 
witli a poor libretto, it suffers from its jejune 
programme. Does any hearer feel the slightest 
concern in the fat-e of the wicked Count who 
goes a-hunting when he ought to be at church ? 
Of far greater interest is the picture the work 
gives us of Franck himself, in an ‘ unbuttoned ’ 
mood that was all too rare with him. 

‘ Les lilolides ’ is a symphonic poem on some 
lines by Leconte de Lisle beginning — 

* O brises flottantcs des cieux, 

Du beau printemps douces haleines,' etc. 

It is a delicate piece of impressionism in a 
vein that Franck works successfully on other 
occasions — e.g, the ‘Zephyr’ interlude in 
‘ Psyche,* the scherzo of the quartet, etc. 
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The other works that belong primarily to the 
orchestral side of Franck’s output are ‘ Psyche ’ 
and ‘ Redemption.* The former consists of a 
series of tone-pictures entitled ‘ The Sleep of 
Psyche,’ ‘ Psyche carried away by the Zephyrs,* 
‘ The Garden of Eros,’ ‘ Love Scene,’ ‘ Psy (she’s 
Sufferings ’ and ‘ The Pardon of Psycho.’ These 
movements are separated by choral sections of 
so little interest that the work is heard to 
greater advantage as a purely orchestral suite, 
in which form it seems to bo generally given. 
B’Indy and others claim as a merit Franck’s 
watering-down of the pagan myth into a piece 
of Christian symbolism. Most hearers will 
probably feel that the process involves loss 
rather than gain. 

‘Redemption’ is entitled ‘poem-symphony,’ 
and is a sotting of a poem by Edouard Blau. 
The choruses do not show Franck at his best, 
and the main intert^st lies in the long orchestral 
interlude, which was entirely rewritten after 
the work had been published. In its en- 
tirety ‘ Redemption ’ is rarely heard, but 
the symphonic interlude — which contains some 
admirable music — sometimes appears in concert 
programmes. 

Choral and Operatic Works. — Here 
Franck’s genius shows itself but intermittently. 
His strength, like Ik>ethovon’s, lay in variation 
and development — features that can have full 
play only in instrumental music. And whereas 
a text servos as a stimulus to most composers, 
it often did Franck disservice by exposing his 
weakness in characterisation. The part of Satan 
in ‘ Les Beatitudes ’ is the most familiar and 
marked example of this weakness, and it is not 
to be explained away by the ingenuous plea 
of d’lndy, namely, that 

‘ evil was a conception so aiien to Franck’s nature that 
he never succeeded in givint; it adequate expression. 
. . . Incapable, therefore, of drawing upon himself for 
the expression of emotions which he never felt but 
super llcially, he falls back on Meyerbeer,’ 

Meyerbeer probably deserves most of the 
hard things said of him to-day, but ho might 
ask to be spared this implication ! If the 
artistic principle hero suggested by d’lndy lie 
granted, a composer who sets out to depict evil 
does so at his peril. Franck’s failure in this 
respect must bo ascribed rather to his lack of 
two important factors — a sense of drama, and 
a sense of humour. 

So far as the technique of choral writing is 
concerned, Franck no doubt suffered from the 
scarcity of good models. Outside the church 
and opera there was little choral singing, and 
the church and opera styles were commonplace 
— ^in fact, not very dissimilar. The result is seen 
in the poor texture of most of Franck’s choral 
works. Opening the best of them — ‘Les 
Beatitudes ’ — at random, we usually find the 
chorus delivering itself of short square chordal 
phrases, while the main interest lies in the 
orchestral part. In the first Beatitude, for 


example, ninety out of the opening hundred bars 
show us the four voices singing in exactly the 
same rhythm, and in the few bars that provide 
the exceptions the variety is of the slightest. 
This defect seems to have aroused no adverse 
comment among French critics, but it is certainly 
a bar to the acceptance of Francik’s choral music 
in this country. Choirs accustomed to the 
vigorous texture of Handel and Bach, and to 
the rhythmic subtleties of the madrigalians, 
would first smile, and later yawn and rebel 
over the elementary task set them by most 
of Franck’s choral writing. ‘ Les Beatitudes ’ 
contains so many truly exquisite pages that its 
failings in this respect, the deficiencies of its 
libretto and its occasional lapses into theatri- 
cality are the more to bo regretted. Moreover, 
its construction — each Beatitude being pre- 
ceded by an antithetical chorus or choruses — is 
necessarily too much on the sectional side, and 
not without monotony. 

Franck wrote three operas. An early effort, 
‘ Le Valet de forme,’ remains unpublished, and 
‘ llulda ’ and ‘ Ghiselo ’ have never secured a 
place in the repertory. The two latter contain 
much excellent muaic, but show little sense of 
the theatre, and, as d’lndy says, are ‘ mere 
attempts at dramatic music.’ ‘ Hulda ’ is 
known in the concert-room by its ballet music, 
and it contains also a stirring ‘ Marche royale ’ 
which deserves to be popular. 

Organ Music. — This is important, not only 
on its merits, but also because it appeared at a 
time when the repertory of the instrument was 
at its poorest. Organ music in Paris at the 
time meant little more than the cheerful strains 
of Lof6bure-VV(dy and Batiste and their like. 
Franck laid the foundation of the French school 
of organ music that has since shown such brill- 
iance and vitality. His organ works are small 
in number and consist of three groups — thr 
‘ Six Pieces ’ (1802), ‘ Three Pieces ’ (1878) and 
the ‘ Three Chorals,’ his last work. In addition 
there are two collections of short pieces, mainly 
for harmonium — very un(‘(iual in character, 
some delicious pages alternating with others 
that are as banal as any written by Batiste. 
Among the ‘ Six Pieces ’ two seem to have sug- 
gested important works written later. Thus 
the ‘ Grande Piece syraphonique * in several 
respects anticipattis the symphony, not only in 
some details of its construction, but even in its 
main theme, with its preliminary question ; 



The * Prelude, Fugue and Variation ’ is an 
early essay in the three-movement form with 
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which Franck was to do so much later ; it is, 
however, simpler in every way, and the varia- 
tion is not a variation in the modern sense of the 
term, but an exact repetition of the prelude, save 
that the song-like theme is given a continuous 
semi-quaver accompaniment. The fugue is short 
and thoughtful, and both forms of the prelude 
are delightful examples of three-part writing. 
The ‘ Priere * is one of the most intensely ex- 
pressive organ pieces ever written. Its length 
and complexity (much of it is in five- and six- 
part writing) no loss than its dark mood, make 
it impracticable for ordinary recital purposes. 
It is not merely ‘ musician’s music ’ ; the area 
is even narrower. It may be called ‘ organist’s 
music,’ and perhaps even then its strivings and 
intimacies are for the player rather than the 
hearer. The ‘ Fantaisie in C ’ contains a charm- 
ing canon and a delicately-coloured Allegretto 
cantando. The Pastorale has an unusual 
middle section — an attracstive blend of scherzo 
and fugato — and a delicious close, with hints 
of bells. In the ‘ Finale in B flat ’ wo have a 
fine example of lengthy, vigorous development 
and brilliant keyboard writing. Its dedication 
to Lef^bure -Wely accounts for its unusually 
dashing style, and it is interesting to see how 
Franck has combined a good deal of the 
Lof6bure -Wely manner with some unmistak- 
ably Franckian matter. 

Liszt’s opinion of the ‘ Six Pieces ’ should be 
quoted. Hearing them played by Franck him- 
self, he exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘ Those 
poems have their place beside the masterpieces 
of Bach.’ 

Of the * Three Pieces * the ‘ Piece heroiquo ’ 
is best known, though the beauties of the 
C’antabile in B are not unrecognised. The 
‘ Fantaisie in A minor ’ has its moments, but it 
suffers from an overdose of pauses and other 
baitings. 

The ‘ Three Chorals ’ are usually regarded as 
Franck’s best organ essays, but, fine as they are, 
they lack something of the vigour and spon- 
taneity of the earlier works. They are, how'- 
ever, full of interest on the structural side, being 
masterly developments of the large variation 
form of the later Beethoven : No. 1, in E, is 
over-chromatic in its opening, but makes 
amends by the dramatic way in which the 
choral theme, originally a more pendant to 
several other subjects, struggles forth and 
ultimately holds the field ; No. 2, in B minor, 
is notable for some splendid treatments of its 
theme in poftsacaglia style, and for a character- 
istic quiet fugal passage; No. 3, in A minor, has 
an exquisite cantabile section. A protest may 
bo made here against the custom in recital 
programmes of describing these works as 
* Chorale Preludes ’ — a form with which they 
have nothing in common save that their chief 
eubjects are of a hymn-like character. 

Fran OK and the Obgan. — F ranck’s con- 


nexion with the organ influenced his work to 
such an extent that the subject deserves more 
attention than it usually receives. The greater 
part of his output was affected, for both good 
and ill, by his long service as organist ; and his 
organ music should be studied, not only for its 
own sake, but because of the insight it gives us 
into his personality and methods. Indeed, it is 
hardly an overstatement to say that organists 
who have thoroughly graspcnl the ‘ Six Pieces * 
and the Chorals have a better knowledge of 
Franck than musicians who know only his other 
works. 

It will bo remembered that Franck’s second 
period began at the time of his appointment to 
St. Ciotilde in 1858 ; and for nearly twenty 
years (Le. until his third period) he wTote almost 
exclusively church and organ mu3i(‘, the excep- 
tions being one piano piece and three songs. 
And although, as we have seen, he widened his 
range during his third period to such an extent 
as to essay practically every important form, 
he still remained very much the church musi- 
cian. ‘ In the organ-loft at St. Ciotilde,’ says 
dTndy, ‘ he spent the best part of his life. 
Here he came every Sunday and feast-day, and, 
towards the end of his life, every Friday too.’ 
A composer could not sptnid so much of his 
working life at the organ, and find it so con- 
genial as Franck found it, without the exp(jri- 
ence having a powerful influence on his works, 
both in matter and manner. 

In regard to certain details of manner, it 
proved a hindrance rather than a help. His 
organ, good as it w'as, possessed few facilities 
for registration. Rongier’s well-known picture 
of Franck at the organ shows him all too plainly 
marking time wdth his left hand and pedals 
while with his right hand he mani})ulates the 
cumbrous stop-knobs. Now, his organ music, 
despite its excellence, frequently suffers from 
stagnant moments that suggest a pull-up for 
registration, and there can bo no doubt that his 
long spell of organ-playing made him less and 
less susceptible to the irritating effect of purely 
utilitarian bridge- passages and pauses. Unfor- 
tunately this halting habit extended to works 
other than those written for the organ. For 
example, the slow movement of the string 
quartet contains several passages suggestive of 
an organist repeating a short phrase on a second 
manual while changing stops on the first. It 
would not be difficult to point out in almost all 
his works sections reminding us that Franck 
was an organist — and an organist constantly 
playing on an instrument in which the registra- 
tion usually called for time and a spare liand. 

His treatment of the orchestra, too, often has 
a suggestion of registration rather than instru- 
mentation. He sometimes uses his forces like 
manuals or groups of stops. At this hesitating 
moment in the finale of the symphony, for 
example — 
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we seem to see him in his loft- at St. Clotilde, 
dropping from his swell (strings) on to his choir 
(wood-wind) mainly because the choir is there 
to be dropped on, or as an easy way of obtaining 
variety, or breathing space, or both. And his 
use of the brass frequently sounds like an 
organist bringing on his great reeds. 

Nor shall we go far wrong if we blame the 
organ, and his constant improvising thereon, 
'‘or some of the cloying chromaticism that many 
of \is feel to be a debilitating quality in his later 
works. There is little of it in the ‘ 8ix Pieces,' | 
but pages of the ‘ Three Chorals ’ arc heavy | 
with it, so it is clear that the habit grew on him. | 
Much of the blame for the defect must be laid at j 
the door of the instrument that., with its age- j 
long tradition of modulating over pedal-points | 
and of providing short impromptu lin ks between i 
tonally unrelated details of a service, is con- j 
stantly tempting the player from the diatonic j 
path. And as a final example of the unhappy | 
effect of his ecclesiastical calling may be men- ! 
tioned his treatment of the story of ‘ Psyche,’ 
alluded to above. 

Nevertheless, when all is said as to the ill 
effect of the organ on Franck’s w’ork, the balance ; 
remains on the credit side of the instrument. 
Undoubtedly ho owed to it much of his skill in j 
polyphony ; his fiigal writing is small in bulk, I 
but the influence of the organ is seen in its first- | 
rate quality ; and we may ascribe to the same 
source his frequent and unfailingly effective use 
of canon (always a special preserve of the 
organist, because his instrument is the one on 
which it can bo shown most clearly and easily, 
owing to the contrasts in pitch, colour and power 
provided by the simultaneous use of several 
keyboards). But above all, Franck’s musio owes 
to the organ its quality of other- worldliness. 
The organ-loft is narrow, but not necessarily 
narrowing. Because its occupant is out of sight, 
and free from most of the temptations that go 
with popular applause, he may oven end by 
seeing farther and higher than his brother of the 
concert-room. This was the case with Franck, 
and not without reason does dTndy describe 
the organ-loft of St. Clotilde as * that quiet and 


fixed haven which was the starting-point of a 
new phase in his art.’ No doubt Franck lost 
something by his entry into a long period of 
seclusion and routine, but the fact remains that 
practically all his greatest works were written 
during the last few years of his life, when he was 
more assiduous in his church work than at any 
other time in his long career. A maturity spent 
as a successful musician in the public eye might 
have produced music more varied in character 
and universal in appeal ; it could hardly have 
given us much of greater depth and beauty. It 
might even have meant failure, for Franck 
lacked the pugnacious quality that enabled 
Handel, Beethoven, Berlioz and Wagner to 
compose with one hand while fighting and carry- 
ing on controversies with the other. It is no 
mere paradox to say of him that he never really 
found himself until ho was lost in the dusk of 
St. Clotilde. 

Fkanck as Teacher. — No discussion of 
Franck is compkde without a word as to his 
importance as a teacher. Composers exert their 
influence in diverse ways. Bach, for example, 
closed an era, and his influence ceased with his 
life, only to revive a century later and to in- 
crease steadily until to-day. Handel swayed 
his contemporaries and immediate successors, 
and his power the!i began to wane. Franck 
differs from both in that his influence w’as in- 
tensive, and exerted through a little circle of 
pupils. His belated maturity was reached at a 
moment when French music was ready for a re- 
vival, and he had round him a band of dis- 
ciples ready to pr(‘ac}i the gospel according to 
Franck. The scope of his influence on modern 
French music is shown in the simplest way by a 
list of his most distinguished pupils : Du pare, 
d’Jndy, Pierne, Ropartz, Chausson, Rousseau, 
Holmes, do Breville, Lekou, Benoit, Bordes and 
others. Two of these — d’lndy and Bordes — 
with Guilmant, founded in 1896 the Schola 
Cantorum, an institution which keeps alive 
Franck’s memory and teaching, and also does 
valuable service by publishing fine editions of 
old w'ork.s, as well as new^ music, vocal and in- 
strumental, for liturgical use (see Paris). 

The Franck Idiom. — It was said above that 
the inequality that marks Franck’s output as a 
whole shows itself also in certain details of some 
of his best works. The reason for this lies 
chiefly in the strongly personal nature of his 
idiom. Paul Dukas is quoted by d’lndy as 
saying : 

* Franck’s languase Is strictly individual, of an accent 
and quality hitherto unused and recognisable among 
all other idioms, f^’o musician would hesitate as to 
the authorship of one of his pluases, even if it were 
unknown to him.’ 

This is true. Indeed, Dukas might have gone 
even further, and claimed that no composer’s 
music can be so readily identified as that o* 
Franck. The music of other great composers is 
often indistinguishable from that ot the best 
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of their predecessors and contemporaries. For 
example, there is a good deal of work by early 
German composers that might have been signed 
by Bach, and that is, in fact, often attributed to 
him. This is because Bach used the musical 
speech of his contemporaries, the only difference 
being that he had infinitely more to say and 
said it infinitely better. But Franck used for- 
mula} that were not only novel ; they were j 
individual to such a degree that, save for certain 
harmonic progressions, they have never been 
extensively adopted, even by his pupils. In 
implying that this exclusiveness of idiom is a 
merit, Franck’s disciples merely draw attention 
to what is often a blemish. The expression of 
individuality by means of (h‘tails leads to 
monotony rather than to vari(‘-ty. The for- 
mulae have a dangerous likeiH'ss to tricks of 
speech ; manner may degenerate into manner- 
ism. The descent is all too easy, and it must be 
confessed that the Franck idiom is over-per- 
sistent. His melodies are often short-breathed, i 
and too many of them, instead of progressing, 
merely revolve round, or work to and from, a 
central note. The ‘ Faith ’ motive, quoted above 
(Ex. 2), is a familiar example of both failings. ' 
(One cannot but feel, by the way, that the laith 
typified by a theme so unadventurous in shajH) 
and rhythm is not of the kind that moves moun- 
tiiins.) Tliis habit of making his themes hang 
round a pivotal note stuck to Franck through- 
out : from his op. 1 to the ‘ Thret) Chorals ’ 
there is hardly an important work in which it 
does not show itself. A kindred trait is his 


tricks of manner. The Franckian spirit is 
unmistakable. It is sometimes described as 
mysticism, but the word seems too suggestive of 
cloudiness to apply to a quality which is rather 
a kind of sophisticated naivct6 ; the expression 
‘ serene anxiety ’ used by Jean-Aubry of the 
Franckists in general very well fits a good deal 
of Franck’s own work.i This brooding spirit, 
BO difficult to describe or explain, is a very rare 
thing in music : for its expression on any con- 
siderable scale we liavo to go to the most inti- 
j mate of Bacli’s choral preludes. It is not for 
I everybody — perhaps not for more than a few 
i kindred spiidls. 8iich leisurely, yet troubled, 
j stdf-comnmning makes Franck’s music difficult 
j to ajipraise ; tlie hearer who does not succumb 
I is likely to be left with a slight feeling of hos- 
I tility. This partly explains why Franck’s ro- 
; putation in this country seems likely to suffer — 

I if, indeed, it has not already suffered-— from a 
n'aetion against the uncritical adulation of his 
devotees in France. 

Yet those of us to whom his music ap- 
peals can s^ nipathise with the devotees. The 
r(‘eord of his modest, earnest, industrious 
life, and the simple, lovable character re- 
vealed in his iniisi(“, are so attractive that, in 
I judging his work, we too find it difficult to avoid 
j a bias in his favour. At his best, however, he 
I needs little indulgence. Whatever the future 
1 of his music may be so far as popular appeal 
I is < on(;erned. Franck, as player, composer and 
I teaeh.er vill rtunain one of the outstanding 
i figures of his time-. 


fondness for starting a movement or section witli 
a short figure repeated twice or thrice, thus : 
8. p Pabturale lor Org^ 



Wo may almost describe as obsessions his 
fondness for keys with many sliarps (in the 
‘Finale in B flat’ for organ he has a long passage 
in A sharp major! and he ih‘arly attached some 
mystic significance to their use, for, speaking 
of his ‘ Redemption,’ ho said : ‘In this sc^ore 1 
have used only sharp keys, in order to express 
the luminous idea of Redemption ’) ; his fre- 
quent use of a modulatory scheme with roots 
dropping a third, thus : 



his subtly-shifting basses and ambiguous ton- 
ality ; and the consecutive dominant sevenths 
»-nd ninths that are now all - too - common 
property. 

Fortunately we are able to identify his musio 
no less easily by something far finer than more 


I 


LIST OF WOUKS IN rilRONOl.OOICAL OEDER 
1841-4*2. Thror Trlo.s. for pf . vln, iin«l \‘c). (op. 1). 

Fouitli Tiio. loi pi., vlu. and \’cJ. (op. *2). 

EcJi>(j(u«», for pf (op. 3). 

Duo. lot lour h.vndM, on ‘ Clod savp the Queen ’ (op. 4). 
384*2-43. SOUKS 

1843. (Iranil Cjiprioe. for pf. (op 6). 

Andante quietoso, for j)l. and vln (op. 6). 

'S<ni\euir d‘Ai.\-la-( haptlle,’ tor id (op. 7). 

1844. Four muiRs of SLliul»rit. tr.ins. foi pf. (op. 8). 

RalLidv, for pi (op iO 

S<ilo. for Jit , M till sue for atriUK quintet (op 10). 

First Or.md Fantasia on Dala>rac’a ' Oulistan,’ lorpf. (op. 11). 
Hceond Urnnd Fantasia on an an from Daluyrao’a ‘Uullatan/ 
for pf (op. 1*2) 

Fantasia, for pf. (op. 13). 

Duel, tor pf. and vln., on airs from Dalavrac'a ' GuUatan ' 
(<»I> 14) 

1845. Fantasia on two Folush alra. fr>r pf. (op. 16). 

Tluee llaRaU'lles, for pf. (op. 10). 

1810, Duet, lui ]'f . on Urt^tiv’s ‘ l.uclle ’ (op. 17). 

• The Seinuin on the Mount ’ (Symphony). 

1843-4(5. ' Euth,’ Ktbllcal eclopiie, for soli, chor. and orch. 

1840. Song, ' L’Ange et I'entant.’ 

1851. * Ive Valet de fiTine,' comic opera. 

18.V2. ‘ Le.s Tioln F.xU^m,’ national song, for baritone and base. 

1858. Mass, for bass solo and orgiui. 

Andantino, for organ. 

Organ aceomijaniiiieiit and arrangement for voices of Gregor* 
Ian Hcrvlces. 

' O Salutnrls,’ duet for sop. and tenor. 

Three mot«t.s. 

1859. Three preludes for organ. 

• Le Garde d'honnour,’ Hymn. 

18fi0. Ma.ss. for three voices. 

1860-6*2. 81.\ pieces for organ. 

Fantaisie in C (op. 16). 

Grande Pidee syinphonlque (op. 17). 

Prdlude, Fugue and Variation (op. 10). 

Pastorale (op. 19). 

PrK*ro (op. *20). 

Finale (op. 21). 

(^oasi Marcia, for harmonium (op. 22). 

1 Sueh eontradlotlons Ir terms seem Inevitable when discussing 
tlie work of Franck — a Belgian who founded a French sohooi, yel 
whose own music Is Belgian and German rather than French ; who 
was a classiciBt in form and an impressionist in harmony : and 
whose wliole career was a cmious blend of drudgery and ideallan^ 
back-work and inspiration. 
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1863. Five pieces for harmoniiun. 

Ave Marla, for sop. ten. and bass. 

Forty -lour sliort pieces for organ or harnionlum. 

1866. ' The Tower of Bal>el,’ short orHtorio, for soli, chor. and orch. 

* Les I’lalntes d'une poup^e,’ for pf. 

1870. * Paris,’ patriotic song for tenor and orch. 

1871. Three OfferUiireH: 

■ Le Manage dea roses,’ song. 

‘ l>otnlne im)ii secundnni,’ OCfertoIre for Tjcnt. 

* Quasi ficiiiueniiit gentes,’ OlTertoire for F. of St. Clotilde. 
Offertolre on a Breton air, for harinoniuni. 

* BWeinptlon,' symphonic poem for wij). solo. chor. and orch. 
187*2. * J'anls aiigelicus,’ for tenor, organ, harp and double baas. 

' Passez, iiassez tou ours,’ song. 

' Boses et paplllons,' song. 

* Veni t’reator,' duet for tenor and bass. 

1873. ' Ided,’ song. 

Prelude, lugue and Variation, anangcment for uarmonlum 
and pf of op. 18. 

1874. * K<5demptioii,’ second version, with new syiuphonic move- 

ment and chorus for men added. 

1876. ' Les Bolides,’ symphonic poem for orch. 

1878. Three pieces for organ : 

Fantaisie in A. 

( 'antabile. 

I'it'ce h^roique. 

1878. Quintet in F minor, for pf.. two vine., via. and v'cl. 

’ l.e Vase bns6,’ song. 

18flIl-79. ‘ Les Bi^atitudes,’ oratorio for soli, chor. and orch. 

Ibnl. ’ Rebecca,' Biblical scene, for soli, chor. and orch. 

188*,!. ' Le t'hasseur maudlt,' symphonic poem for orch. 

1884. ‘ Nocturne,’ song. 

* Les Djinns.’ symphonic poem hw pf. and orch. 

Pi*^ludt*, ('horal and Fugue, for pf. 

188*2-85. * Uulda,’ opera in 4 acts and epilogue (libretto by Cb. 
tlrandiimugin after BJornstierne-Bjornson). 

1885. * Variations svmphouiques,’ for pf. and orch. 

Danse Iciite. lor pf. 

1880. Hoiiata. for >ln. and pf. 

1880-87. J’relude, Aria and Pinal, for pf. 

1887- 88. * Psj'che,’ sviiiphonic poem for orch. and chor. 

1888. Hymn, foi 4 male voices. 

* 1 antique.' with chorus. 

’ La I’rocession,' song. 

* Les t luches du soir,’ song. 

Psalm 160. for chor . orch and organ. 

Hix two-puit songs for equal voices. 

1886-88. 8ymi)hony in D minor. 

1888. ' Le Premier Sourlre de lual.’ chorus for 3 female voices. 
1881). Aiidantlno, for oigan. 

1‘reludes and Prayei's by Alkan, arranged for organ. 

(Quartet in 1) major, for two vln> , via and v’cl. 

1888- 90. * (JlUHele,’ lyrical drama iu 4 acts. (Libretto by Q, A 

Thierry.) 

188{M)0. * L’Organiste,’ flfty-nlne pieces for harmonium. 

1890. Three chorals, tor organ, iu K, B mlii. and A miu. 

H. G. 
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FRANCK, Melchior (6. Zittau, Saxony, 
1573 “ ; d, Juno 1, 1639), prolific composer oi 
church music and lioder, lived at Augsburg in 
1601 and Nuremberg in 1602, and was KapeU- 
meist^r to the Duke of Coburg from 1603 until 
his death. Q.-L.cxmt&in» a list of over seventy 
works by him, now become very scarce. For a 
summarised list of Franck’s publications begin- 
ning ‘ Melodiae sacrae ' (1601-4) (3 to 12 voices) 
and ending with ‘ Faradisus niusicus ’ (1636) (4 
voices) see Riemann. He did much to improve 
j the instrumental accompaniment of songs, a 
I point to which little attention was paid before 
I his day. Dciring {Choralknvde, p. 84) gives a 
I list of 13 of his Chorals which survived him, 
among which ‘ Jerusalem, du hochgobaute 
i Stadt ’ and ‘ Wenn ich in Todesndthen bin ’ are 
still sung. Ho is also said to have written the 
words of several hymns, ‘ () Jesu, wic ist deine 
Gestalt,’ ‘ Dcr Brant igam w ird bald rufen,’ etc. 
A 4-part madrigal, ‘ Kein Lich’ ohn Lcid,' is 
given in the first volume of Arion^ from his 
Mufiikali/icher Bergkreyen, 1602, and a selection 
of instrumental w^orks in the D.I),T., vol. xvi. 

F. o., with addns. 

FRANCO, Magister (IVanco de Colonia ; 
1 Franco Leodiensis; Franco Parisiensis; Franco 
of Cologne; Franco of Liege; Franco of I^aris), 
the first writer to d(‘al with the notation of 
measured music, i.e. music in which the notes 
have an exact time - value or ratio among 
1 themselves, instead of the fluid time- values of 
i plain-song. 

I His hest-knowm work is the treatise De 


OCTAVK Bhiu<: : MwticlefU Sran^ai$ d'aujourd'hui, (Paris, Mercure 
dr France, 

V. n’l-vnv : Cimr Franck. (Paris, 1900 ; English trans. by Rosa 
NewTiiaroh.) 

Both V orks contain extended bibliographies, to which must be 
added ; 

Oulde mufical, (5, 13 aout, 1911: 0, HKnvif,RKH, La Jeunr»$e de 
C. tranck, J, TiKUSo-r, f'n JJemf-eurle ae mueitjue /ranfaite. 
(I’aiH, Alcan, 1918) ; 1 , i»K Br*-V 1 llk, Veaar franck. 

Foi the ceuteiiary of Franck's biith il9'2‘2 ) : 

He\'ue de mueieologir, 19‘2*2, 19*23, Nos. 4. 5; Cesar Franck Deux 
lettres ; Vlscfc.sT D'lxny, La Jhrenvicre JaanUre ue Ctsar 
Franck. 

Revue musieale, 19*22, No. 2: J. Tikkhot, Les (Euvres tnidites de 
Cisar Franck •, IIknki Jmipakc, Cisar tranck penUatU le 
sit>ge de Pans', AsuKi aciiA'’.Kl'NKK, Sur guelques caraetcres 
de I' influence franckiste; and other ducuiiieiils on Fianck. 

Le M^nestrel, Le Monde musical, Le Coumer musical (Com- 
lueiuoralion nuniliers) ' 1’. UB W'aii>i.y, La Vie et I’ame ue 
0. Franck (AinieuK, 19*2*2). 

JUus. T., Dec. 19*2*2; Feb., Mar. and Apr. 1923, arts, on Franck’s 
organ music by Harvey Grace. j> 

FRANCK, Johann Wolfgang (6. cirm 
1641), court Kapellmeister at Anspach from 
1673-78. Having, in Jan. 1679, killtjd a musi- 
cian of the chapel, and wounded his wife in a 
fit of jealousy, he fled to Hamburg, where he 
produced 14 operas between 1679 and 1686. 
From 1690-95 he was in London,^ where, in 
conjunction with Robert King, he gave concerts 
between 1690 and 1693, and in 1695 he wrote 
a song for Colley Cibber’s Love's Last Shift. 
Apart from his operas he wroto several books of 
sacred songs, also a number of songs for The 
Gentleman's Journal (1692-94). E. v. d. s. 

Btnr.. — W m. Barclay Sqvtrb, Johann Wolfgang Franck In 
England. 

1 W. Barclay Squire, The Musiedl Aniiguary, July 1912. 


I ftinsica me7mirabili,^ also known as th(^ Ars 
I cantns mensurahilis. Hi* also wrote the t reatiso 
, ( (mipendima de disre/viUf trihus capitihus.* 
! There is some uncertainty as to the identity of 
I the Franco who wrote these tr(*atises, and as to 
j his dat>c. The earliest claimant is a certain 
; Franco of Cologne, a learned writer of the 11th 
I century, celebrated for his knowledges of mathe- 
i matics, alchemy, judicial astrology and magic, 

1 who dedicated a tract De qnudralura circMli to 
i Herimanus, Archhlshoj) of Cologne, some time 
before Feb. 1055, when Herimanus died.^ The 
same tract De quadratura circuli, together with 
another De amijiiito ecclesiastico„ et alia plura 
(inter alia one De motu perpetvo) is attributed 
by Trithemius,® to Franco, Seholasticus Leo^ 
diensis Ecclesiae ; who, In*, says, flourished under 
the Emperor Henry III., about the year 1060 ; 
and probably to a later date ; for there is some 
evidence that he continued in office at Liege 
until 1083. Upon these, apparently conflicting, 
statements of Sigebertus and Tritliemius as to 

* According to Wctzlcr’n Lieder-ffixtorte. 

® De mnsica menxuraMU. The c»rll*Kt copv of tbit in Hnid to be 

f iwervcd at Vlre, in Normandy. Other coplen are In Ibe Bodleian 
Jbrarv, Oxford (MS. Bodl. 842 f. 49). under the title Magistri 
‘ Franeonis musiea, in the Ainliroaian Library at Milan, in the Parle 
I Library, and in the Britiah Muaeum Mdd. 'MS. 8866) a MS. of the 
{ 16th cent. 

* ('oplea In the Bodleian (MS. Bodl. 842 f. 60), In the Pa ia library 
i and in the Library of the Vati<*an. 

I ^ Higebertua OemblaccnaiH {d. 1113), ehron. ad anno 1ft 7. 

> 6 De script, cedes . (Lut Put, I.5I2K 
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the authorship of De quadratura circuli has 
been based the assumption that Franco of 
Cologne and Franco of Liege were two different 
persons. The schism seems needless, since there 
is no reason why the Franco of Cologne and the 
Franco of Liege should not have been one and 
the same writer, holding appointments first at 
one city and then at the other. 

A passage from an anonymous treatise ^ has 
been quoted as evidence of the existence of two 
Francos. The writer is de^scribing the choral- 
bpoks of Perotin, and says the style of notation 
in which they were written was generally fol- 
lowed — 

• Usque in fcempus MaRistri Franconis Primi et 
alterius MaRistri I'Yanconis do CJolonia, qui inceperunt 
in Hiiis libris aliter pro parte notarc; qua de causa 
alias rcRulas proprias suis libris appropriates 
tradiderunt.'* 


This passage is interesting, but too much value 
should not be attached to it. In its recognition 
of two Francos, both of whom taught a system of 
notation, it is at variance w ith all tradition, and 
the vagueness of its wording suggests that the 
writer is trying to supply some gap in his know- 
h*dge by a general statement — a practice not 
uncommon in the early treatise-writers. In any 
case it is doubtful if it should be applied to the 
dis-identity of Franco of Cologne and Franco 
of Li^'ge, since it phujes him of ( 'ologno second, 
and this is contrary to the dates given by 
Sigebertus and Trimothius. 

But the llth-contury origin of De mumca 
viemurabili was cliallenged by Kiesewetter, 
who in 1828 declared that it must be given a 
date 130 or 150 years later — i.e. towards the end 
of the 12th century. In his opinion the period 
which elapsed between Guido d’ Ajiezzo (g.r.) 
and the traditional 1 1 th-century Franco was not 
long enough for such a development of music as 
is indicated by the w'ritings of the latter. Fetis 
opposed this theory, not unrcasonablj'^ prefer- 
ring the w'eight of historical evidence and tradi- 
tion to a supposition based only on Kiese- 
w^etter’s personal rendering of internal evidence; 
but de Coussemaker, Von Winterfeld and Feme 
agreed with Kiosewetter as to the necessity for 
a 12th -century Franco. De Coussemaker even 
went 80 far as to find one, identifying to his own 
satisfaction the author of De musica meiisu- 
rabili with a certain Franco who existed at 
Dortmund in Westphalia about 1190.® A 
Franco of an even later date than satisfied de 
Coussemaker might bo deduced from the state- 
ment in one copy of the Are cantus mensu- 
rabilis, which describes Franco as chaplain to the 
Dope and i)receptor of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jcninalem at Cologne. The Vatican records 
do not go back to this early date, but it is 


J Tinted In rouRHemaker'R Seriptoreg, 1. 342. . . j 

— * Do-wn to the time of Master Franco the Wrat and 
the eecond Master Franco of Colopme. who hefran In their books to 
a somewhat different noUtlon, and for that reason handed down 
rules suited to their own books.* 

J For this controversy see Klosewetter In A.M.Z., 1828, 

48 49, 60; and 1888, Nos. 24, 20; V6Ug. JHetionnatre ; and de 
Coussemaker, MMoire d$ I’/uumonie au moygn dgg. 
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known that the Hospital of St. John at Cologne 
was not founded till 1263.^ 

A late 13th-century Franco is a patent im- 
possibility, unless we are to abandon the tradi- 
tion which makes him the earliest exponent of 
his system of measured notation ; the 1 Ith-cen- 
tiiry Franco of the 18th -century historians, 
though historically more probable, is not sup- 
ported by any verj^ convincing evidence ; the 
two Francos of the anonymous treatise are 
only siqiportcd by this single mention : we are 
thrown back upon the 11th-century Franco, 
Franco of Cologne, w^iom Marchetto di Padova 
speaks of as the inventor of the first four 
musical characters (Pomcrium de nmsicn men- 
snrata)^ wdiorn Johannes do Miiris speaks of as 
‘ Magistcr Franco qui invenit in Cantu Men- 
suram figurarum ’ ; and with whom w*e may, 
without undue rashness, identify Franco of 
Liege. Subsequent research may shed new 
liglit on the problem ; but w bile w*e must choose 
between a theoretical 12th-century Franco of 
Dortmund and a traditional 11th-century 
Franco of Cologne, it seems wiser to choose him 
supported by tradition. The tradit ion is strong. 
The theorists of the 14th, 15th and lOth 
centuries only knew* one MastcT Franco, and the 
quotations that they make from his works are 
wdth few exceptions to be found in the writings 
attributed to Franco of (^ologrie. Finally, it is 
not unw'orthy of consideration that the Francos, 
both of Cologne and Liege, were mathemati- 
(*ians. The music which has its place in the 
Quadriviuin of the Seven liberal Arts was akin 
to mathematics ; and it w ould not liave been a 
very long step from squaring the circ'le to lay- 
ing down a system of mensural notation or 
codifying the rules of descant. 

Franco is sometimes spoken of as the inventor 
of measured music, a misreading of the descrip- 
tions given of him by later writers. Actually 
they speak of him as the inventor of the char- 
acters of measured notation, or the inventor of 
the Time-Table. He himself in his treatise on 
the subject speaks of measured music as a thing 
already in existence, and when dealing with the 
modes — of which he aekiiowlodgcs five only — 
says that other musicians used six or scA^en. It 
Avould be more fitting to speak of him as the 
organiser of measured music, for his great con- 
tribution to the subject was the gathering up 
and codifying of early experiments and tenta- 
; tive new usages of existing notational material 
into a regular and comprehensive system. How 
far he worked from a practical interest in the 
subject and bow far from a theoretical — in other 
words, how much ho w*a,s a musician and how 
much a mathematician — it is not possible to 
surmise. His authority is invoked by subse- 
quent musical writers with invariable respect ; 
and we may suppose tliat the two treatises left 

4 CouBnamaker, I. IS.'l, note : and JVolfce mw un manugeri 
mugical dg la BUliatMiM dg aoirU-DU. 
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us do not constitute all his teaching, though 
they may represent the basis of it. On the 
other hand, it is noteworthy that the system of 
notation called, after him, the Franconian nota- 
tion, was not so swiftly nor so invariably 
adopted as by his fame and its merits would 
have seemed likely. Indeed, an argument for 
his later date might be drawn from the ex- 
amples of MSS. of the 12th and early 13th cen- 
turies, whore the old plain-song notation per- 
sists even for the expression of music for which 
the Franconian notation is obviously more 
fitted. This, however, may rather indicate that 
the Franconian system was considered by some 
notationers as a theoretical system too com- 
plicated and learned for general use. How 
well founded it was upon reason, how clear and 
well suited to the needs of measured music may 
be gauged from the fact that though in the 
course of time new signs have been added to it 
and old material (such as the ligatures) dis- 
carded, the principles of Franco’s system have 
never been superseded, and underlie the nota- 
tion of to-day. See Musica Mensxjrata and 
Descant. s. t. w. 

FRANCCEUR, (1) Francois (6. Paris, Sept. 
28, 1698 ; d. there, Aug. 6, 1787), violinist and 
composer. He entcu'ed the band of the Opera 
in 1710, was for many' years a member of the 
King's private band, was composer to the King 
in 1733, from 1730 was manager of the Opera 
conjointly with R<d)el,and from 1700-78 he was 
‘ surintendant de la musique du roi.’ He pub- 
lished two sets of sonatas, which, according 
to Wasielewski, show considerable progress in 
form and in treatment of the instrument when 
compared wdth similar works by Rebel and 
other French composers of the period. It is 
worth mentioning as a peculiarity of his that 
he occasionally employs the thumb of the left 
hand on the finger-board for taking the bass note 
of a chord — a proceeding hardly in accordance 
with legitimate treatment. He also composed 
a number of operas conjointly with Rebel (tho 
names of three, together with those of several 
ballets, et(;., are given in Q.-L,), wliich, however, 
do not rise above the level of the period. 

His nephew, (2) Louis Joseph (6. Paris, 
Oct. 8, 1738; d, there. Mar. 10, 1804), an 
eminent violinist and clever conductor, was first 
leader and afterwards conductor and manager 
of the Opera (from 1792) and of the royal band, 
and composed a number of operas. He also 
published a treatise on instrumentation, which 
F^tis considers a meritorious work. (See Q.~L,) 

p. D. 

Btaz..— L iokei> x>b La Lavrekoie, L'£eolefratu!al$e de viohn de 
Lully d Viotti. (1922, 1023.) 

FRANK, Ernst {h, Munich, Feb. 7, 1847 ; 
d. Oberdobling, near Vienna, Aug. 17, 1889), a 
distinguished conductor and a meritorious com- 
poser, was educated at the Munich University ; 
studied the piano under Mortier de Fontaine, 


and composition under Franz Lachner, and 
obtained a position at the court opera as 
‘Chorrepetitor.’ In 1868 ho was Kapellmeister 
at Wurzburg; in 1809, Chor-director of the 
Hof-Oper at Vienna, acting at the same time 
as conductor of two choral societies. From 
1872-77 he was court Kapellmeister at Mann- 
heim, where he befriended Hermann Goetz, 
bringing out his ‘ Widerspanstigen Zahmung ’ 
in 1 874. Frank’s encouragement gave the com- 
poser a new lease of life, and without it the 
world would undoubtedly have been the poorer 
by many beautiful compositions, in the pre- 
paration and publication of w'hich Frank’s 
knowledge of the world and practical acquaint- 
ance with music stood Goetz in good stead. The 
latter’s second opera, ‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ 
w'as finish(‘(l by Krank and prodin^ed at Mann- 
heim in 1877, after the composer’s death. In 
1877 Frank w'cnt to Frankfort, where Otto 
Devrient had just been appointed Intendant ; 
the two workt‘d together with tho best results, 
and when Devrient w'as dismissed in 1879, 
Frank also retired from his post, but was ap- 
pointed in the same year to succ^eed Von Biilow 
at Hanover as Kapellmeister of the court opera 
there. He remained there until 1887, when 
Ilia mental (jondition compelled him to retire ; 
he died in tho asylum of Oberdobling. As a 
composer Krank faikil to attain very high rank, 
although his works were scholarly in design, 
skilful in execution and thoroughly sound in 
artistic principle. He wrote three operas : 
* Adam de la Halle ’ (produced at Carlsruhe in 
1880), ‘ Hero ’ (Berlin, 1884), and ‘ Der Sturm,’ 
after Shakespeare's Tempest (Hanover, 1887). 
He also wrotti many songs of grt^at merit, and 
partsongs, etc., as well as a set of very pretty 
duets to words from Kate Gre(uia way’s At the 
Window, He made excellent German transla- 
tions of Stanford’s ‘ Veiled Prophet ’ (brought 
out under his direction in 1881), ‘ Savonarola,’ 
and Mackenzie’s ‘ Colomba.’ An interesting 
article on Frank was written by Stanford in 
Murray's Magazine for May 1890. M. 

BfBt. — A lvrbd Einstbin, ed. Jiriefe von Brahmt an Ernst Frank. 
MitgrtfiU von Alfred Eimtein. Apr. 1922, pj). 385-41ti. 

FKANKFORT-ON-THK-MAIN. The musi- 
cal life of Frankfort is passing through an era 
of recovery and reconstruction. Tho city has 
always displayed devotion to music, though 
not of a kind calculated to exert an influence 
beyond the confines of a proud, exclusive and 
caste-ridden Free City. It is only in modern 
times that Frankfort has taken a prominent 
place among the musical centres of Germany. 
Until quite recently (1925) the opera, orchestra 
and music school, the three mainsprings of the 
city’s musical life, have passed through crises 
of finance and reorganisation. 

As in other German cities the opera is the 
centre around which tho musical interest of the 
city revolves. The municipal opera-house, one 
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of the finest in Germany, was designed by 
Luoae, who died (1877) while it was being built. 
It was completed in 1880. It had formerly 
the largest and best-equipped opera stage in 
Germany, but improvements elsewhere have 
rendered this no longer true. The house seats 
1804 persons. Among the conductors have 
been Plitzner (father of Hans Pfitzncr), Dessoff, 
Woingartnor and von Hausegger. The present 
chief KapolJmeister is Ludwig Rottenberg. 
After a somewhat long lapse into formalism and 
routine, duo to a disastrous interregnum, an 
effort has been made — already attended by 
considerable suc-cess — to place the opera on a 
sounder artistic footing under the co-operation 
of Ludwig Rottenberg, as Kapellmc^ister, with 
Clemens Krauss as General iMiisic Director. A 
concurrent settlement of difficulties within the 
orchestra has helped to consolidate the new 
movement. The Frankfort opera-house has 
given a first performance to new works only on 
rare occasions. It produced Schreker’s three 
operas, ‘Feme Klang ’ (Aug. 18, 1912), ‘Die 
Gezeichneton’ (Apr. 25, 1918) and ‘ Die Schatz- 
graber ’ (June 20, 1920). 

For many years the orchestra of the opera 
was also the only concert orchestra, with un- 
satisfactory results both to the performance of 
opera and the rehearsals of the concerts. The 
principal con cert- giving society, the Museums 
Gesellsehaft, was restricted to twelve symphony 
concerts a year. The need of further oppor- 
tunity for the Frankfort concert-going public 
led to the foundation of the Frankfurter 
Symphonic Orchoster (95 performers) by the 
Frankfurter Orchestcr Verein. Under the 
direction of Krnst. Wendcl it continues to give 
regular symphony performances. For a long 
time it appealed to compete with the concerts of 
the Museums Gesellsehaft, then under the direc- 
tion of Hermann S(herchen, and it was thought 
that the two might possibly amalgamate. 
But aft(‘r the sudden resignation of Scherchen 
in 1924, the Museums Gesellsehaft concerts 
were placed und(T the directorship of Clemens 
Krauss, the General Music; Director of the 
opera. Of Iess(;r importance are the orchestras 
of the Philharmonischcr Verein (Krotschraar) 
and the Konzertvereins Orchestcr (Probst). 

Chamber music in Frankfort is ropn^seiitcd by 
the Amar quartet (Licco Amar, Walter Caspari, 
Paul Hindemith, Rudolf Hindemith), which has 
gained considerable renown both in Germany 
and abroad by its performance of modern 
music. It is, however, only rarely to ho heard 
in its native city. There are two other quar- 
tets of creditable quality, that of the Frank- 
fort Symphony Orchestra and the T^nzewski 
Quartet. The Frankfurter Blaser Kammer- 
musik Veroinigung gives occasional chamber 
concerts. 

There are in Frankfort over one hundred 
ihoirs of various kinds and varying quality. 


Besides the Singakademie (Gambke) there are 
two first-class mixed choirs, the Caecilion Chor 
(Temesvary) and the Ruhlschor Gesangverein 
(Schcrchen). For the rest, choral singing in 
Frankfort lags behind the best choirs of the 
Rhineland in enterprise, the choirs being content 
to sing the old tried music. In the Stadt- 
bibliothek (City library) there is an important 
collection of choral music. Frankfort lacks a 
suitable hall for the performance of large works. 
The Festhallc, designed for choir festivals, holds 
18,000 persons, and is not only too vast but 
also its acoustic properties are unsatisfac- 
tory. Other halls are the Hippodrome (2000), 
Palmengartcn (1500) and Conservatorium 
(400). 

Through the Hoch’sche Conservatorium 
Frankfort has a historic place in musical 
education, lately augmented by the founda- 
tion of a C^hair of Musical S(;ionces, at present 
held by Professor Moritz Bauer. 

The lloch’sche; (’onservatoriurn was founded 
in 1877 under the direction of Joseph Raff from 
the proceeds of a legacy left by Dr. Hoch, 
a prominent IVankfort citizen. The present 
(1920) director is Bernard Seklcs. As lately 
reorganised it consists of four departments, pre- 
paratory school, high school, opera school and 
orchostni school, the last now under H. von 
Schmoidl. In the High School the subjects 
taught are theory, musical history, method, 
counterpoint and harmony, pianoforte;, violin, 
singing, choral singing, orchestra plajdng and 
organ. The opera school and orchestra school 
are inttmded for professional students. Like 
the Frankfort opt;ra and orchestra the Con- 
serv.atoriura has passed through vicissitudes. 
Lack of proper funds obliged it to conduct 
classes for amateurs in order that it might be 
able to finaiu^e its higher classes. After an 
interregnum had boon overcome by the ap- 
pointment of the present director, it was re- 
organised and is now approaching the high level 
which should be its proper place in German 
musical education. This sikjccss has been 
achieved by restricting its scope and appointing 
highly qualified teachers. Its main object now 
is to afford good ensemble-training for choir 
and orchestra, a scheme the benefit of which 
will no doubt in due time bo reap<;d by the 
opera-house and its orchestra. The Mozart- 
stiftung, founded in 1838 to assist poor but 
talented musicians in their studies, provides a 
number of scholarships nominally held for two 
years but usually in pnactico for four. Among 
the distinguished musicians who have held 
them are Max Bruch, K. J. Branbach, A. Krug, 
F. Steiubach, Humperdinck, Paul Umlauft, 
Ludwig Thuille. 

Other schools of music in Frankfort are the 
Frankfurter Musikschule (Director, Ludwig 
Schiitz) ; Heinemann’s Musikinstitut (A.Heino- 
mann) ; Akademio ffir Kunstgesang und Musik 
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(C. Specht) ; and Sominar fur Musiklehrerinnen 
(£. Binding). 

The Musikgoschichtliches Museum is on the 
Untermainkai, No. 27. H. o. d. 

FRANKLIN, Benjamin (6. Boston, U.S.A., 
1706; d, Philadelphia, 1790), claims mention 
here for his connexion with the Harmonica 
(q*v,)t or musical glasses, which he so far im- 
proved as to make the instrument practically 
available. The invention is described by him 
in a letter to Boccaria, dated London, July 13, 
1762, and printed in Sparks’s edition of his 
works (vi. 245). That Franklin had consider- 
able musical faculty is evident from his letters 
on Scottish music and on the defects of modem 
music (vi. 263, 269), which are also full of his 
happy mother-wit. M. o. o. 

FRANZ, Karl (6. Langenbielau, Silesia, 
1738 ; d. Munich, 1802), player on the French 
horn (Waldhora) and the baryton. His first 
post was under the Archbishop of Olmiitz in 
1758 ; his next under Prince Nicholas Ester- 
hazy at Eisenstadt, where he remained from 
1763 to the end of 1776. He was afterwards in 
the band of Cardinal Bathiany at Presburg 
'jntil 1784. His adoption of so difficult an in- 
strument as the baryton probably arose from 
the fact that the Prince himself played it, and 
that Haydn composed much for it for his use. 
At any rate Franz played it very finely, and on 
leaving the Presburg band made several tours, 
in which his performance on it excited the 
greatest enthusiasm. In 1787 we find him 
established in Munich as ‘ Kammerrausikus.’ 
That he was greatly esteemed by Haydn is 
proved by a cantata for voice and baryton, com- 
posed by that master for him ; he performed it 
on his tours, singing and accompanying himself. 
The cantata was written apropos of the death of 
Frederick the Great, and begins ‘ Er ist nicht 
mehr I Ton* trauernd, Baryton 1 * c. F. p. 

FRANZ, Robert (6. Hallo, June 28, 1815; 
d. there, Oct. 24, 1892), one of the most import- 
ant representatives of the German Lied, was 
the son of Cristoph Franz Knauth, who in 
1847 adopted his sec,ond name as surname. 

The son of a respectable citizen of Halle, 
Handel’s birthplace, Robert Franz had fair 
opportunities of getting a good schooling, and 
might have gone through the regular university 
curriculum if it had not been for his strong 
musical predilections. Ho had to gratify his 
taste for music on the sly, and it was only after 
years of delay, and much against the grain, that 
his parents could be brought to see that he was 
destined to be a musician. As a lad he had 
contrived to play the pianoforte and organ 
enough to be able to act as accompanist in the 
choral works of Handel, Haydn and Mozart. In 
1835 he obtained the consent of his parents to 
make a trial of his musical gifts as pupil of 
Schneider at Dessau, There he continued for 
two years, playing, studying harmony and 
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counterpoint, and making ambitious attempts 
at composition, all of which he afterwards 
destroyed. 

On his return to Halle in 1837, Franz vege- 
tated in a dreary manner for some six years, 
unable to get any sort of musical employment, 
yet obstinately unfit for anything else. But he 
made good use of his time, studying Bach, 
Beethoven and Schubert. In 1843 he published 
his first set of 12 songs, which at once attracted 
the attention of Schumann (Neue Zeitachrift, 
July 31), whose frankly expressed admiration 
was soon shared by Mendelssohn, Gade, Liszt 
and other eminent masters. At length the 
authorities at Halle thought fit to appoint Franz 
organist at the Ulrichskirche, and conductor of 
the Singakademie ; and in duo course of time 
he obtained the titles of ‘ Koniglicher Musik- 
director ’ and doctor of music, which latter title 
was offered by the University of Halle, on his 
lecturing to its students on musical subjects. 
Unfortunately as early as 1 841 his sense of hear- 
ing began to decline, his troubles were aggra- 
vated by serious nervous disorders in 1853, and 
became so grave that in 1868 he had to relin- 
quish his employments, and give up writing 
altogether. The distressing pecuniary diffi- 
culties which arose in consequence were, how- 
ever, effectually overcome by the generous exer- 
tions of Liszt, Joacliim, Frau Helene Magnus 
and others, who in 1872 got up concerts for 
Franz’s benefit, and realised a sum of £5000. 

In his latter years Franz devoted much time 
to editing and arranging the works of Bach and 
Handel, by furnishing polyphonic accompani- 
ments in cases where the composer’s intentions 
are only indicated by a figured bass, rewriting 
the part sketched for the organ for a group of 
wind instruments, so as to facilitate perform- 
ance in concert-rooms, supplying substitutes 
for parts written for obsolete instruments, etc. 
(See Additional AccoMrANiMENTS.) Detailed 
critical essays upon and about Robert Franz’s 
songs and arrangements have been published by 
Saran, Schaffer, Ambros, Hueffer and Liszt, of 
which the first and last are the most important. 

Franz’s own contributions to the literature of 
music are : Mittheilungen iJiher J, S, Bach's 
Magnificat (Halle, 1863) ; and Offener Brief an 
Eduard Hanalick iiber Bearbeitungen dlterer 
Tonwerke, namentlich Bach'acher and HdndeV- 
acker Y ocalmuaik ( l^eipzig, 1871). His composi- 
tions and arrangements consist of 257 songs for 
a single voice with pianoforte accompaniment, 
in 45 sets ; a Kyrie, a cappella, for 4-part 
chorus and solo voices; the 117th Psalm, a 
cappelluy for double choir in 8 parts, and a 
liturgy for the evangelical service ; 6 chorales ; 
4-part songs for mixed voices, and 6 ditto for 
male chorus. His arrangements are as follows : 

Of Bach—' Passion according to St. Matthew ' ; Magnificat la 
D ; * Trauerode ’ : 10 cantatas i 6 duets and nuinercms arias. 

Of Handel — * Messiah * ; Jubilate : ' L' allegro, U penseroso ed 
II nioderato ’ * !24 operatic arias and 12 duets 

Aatorga'u Stahat Mater ; and Duraate's Magnificat. 
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Of Mendciwohn-— a Hebrew melody for piano and rlolfn ; 6 two- 
ttud fotir-pari Rongs arranged for one voice with piano. 

Mozart'a qulnteto in C minor and major, and Schubert’s quartet in 
D minor, transcribed for piano duet (1H78). 

Character of Franz’s Songs 

In estimating the value of Franz as a song- 
writer it is essential to consider the limitations 
which he prescribed for himself. He excluded 
all that was passionate or extreme in feeling. 

‘ The ethical side in my songs,’ he said, * is the 
chief thing. They shall bring peace and recon- 
ciliation.’ Realism of any kind was equally 
abhorrent to him. * Beauty is truth, but 
a thing is not beautiful because it is true.* 
Even the dramatic element was ruled out. It 
brought him too close to the disturbing aspects 
of life, from which he strove to provide shelter 
in an ideal and tranquil world of beauty 
created by his art. No dramatic ballad appears 
among his songs. More curious is the limita- 
tion to a single kind of voice, the mezzo-soprano. 
It is characteristic of the reserve in his nature 
that he rarely allows even this voice to exhibit 
its full range or power. Further, in his con- 
ception of song his design was that the music 
should not go beyond a very faithful illustra- 
tion of the poet’s words. ‘ My music,’ he wrot-o 
to Liszt, ‘ docs not pretend to bo much in 
itself.’ He was content, that is, to reclothe 
the poems he set in a musical garment; he 
did not seek through the power of imagina- 
tion to transcend them. Hence even his best 
songs are never completely satisfying. Lastly, 
though the majority of his songs follow the 
strophic form of the folk-song, he rarely gives us 
the melodic freedom which is charact-CTistio of 
it at its best, preferring to build up his melodies 
on one or two short phrases repeated at different 
levels, with some extension or variation at the 
conclusion (as, for instance, in * Fiir Musik ’ op. 
10, No. 1), The scheme is unsatisfactory both 
melodically and rhythmically. Mendelssohn, 
who, like Schumann, was warm in his praise of 
the first Wo Franz volumes that appeared in 
1813, complained later of the lack of melody in 
Franz’s songs. 

Working thus in a field so circumscribed, he 
yet produced a considerable number of songs, 
albeit mostly on a small scale, that are inter- 
esting and valuable and in their own way of un- 
doubted beauty and charm. Those to wiiom 
tenderness, purity, delicacy, naivete, simple 
pathos and the like appeal will find plenty to 
delight them. There is, moreover, no affeeta- 
tioii of simplicity, no suspicion of pose. His 
workmanship is admirable in every detail; 
’ here is no lack of fancy, of ingenuity or resource. 
'I’ho figures both in his accompaniments and 
his harmonies and modulations are well suited 
to the moods he found in his poems and sought 
to express. In the matter of declamation he 
is rarely at fault. He kept his songs by him for 
years, polishing, re-touching, altering till they 


satisfied his fastidious taste. In a sense, as he 
remarked to a friend, ‘ Dio sind alio gut.’ But, 
in spite of all the praise that has been lavished 
upon him, it remains true that only the minor 
gifts were his. He had them all at his disposal, 
he was a master of his craft, but he never 
composed a groat song. The larger qualities 
which bfilong to imagination and vision were 
denied him. 

Among his best songs may bo named : 

* Rchlwnmerlied.* Op. 1, No, 10. 

, O »ah* ich aul d«r Haltie dort.’ Op. 1, No. 6. 

, l>le LntoRbluine.’ Op. 1, No. 3. 

, Mutter, O HinDT xnich zur Ruh*.’ Op. 10, No, 3. 

Mein Sebatz 1st auf di-r Wanderschatt,' Op. 40, No. 1. 

* Stllle Sicherhelt.’ Op. 10, No. '?. 

* Wonue der Wchmuth.’ Op. 33, No. 1. 

* Er hat die Rose sirh beklaKt.’ Op. 43, No. 5. 

* Im Rhein, im heiliRen Strom Op. 18, No. ‘2, 

* Die WidinunB.* Op. 14, No. 1. 

* Marie ain Fenster,’ Op. 18, No. 1. 

The settmgR to Lenau’s Schilflleder. Op. 2. 

Weaker in sentiment, but characteristic, are : 

* In melnem Aiige.' Op. 5, No. 6. 

* Da die Stunde kam.’ Op. 7, No. 3. 

* In meincm Armen wieg' ich dich.’ Op, 7, No. 4. 

Ann. Binii. — LelterR, 11. Franz und Arnold Freikw Seufft von 
PiUarh. Fin Briefu>ech*el, l&GJ-HH (iiorlin, IJXJ?); Hbrmannvom 
DBR Pjorutkn, liohrrt Frans (Leip/ig, ly‘23), S, E, Rakiiak, JHo 
Lieder ron Ji. Franz (Vienna, 11)*23), 

FTiANZONI, Amante {h. Mantua, 15 — ), 
was maestro di cappella at Forli Cathedral in 
1611, and at S. Barbara, Mantua, in 1617. He 
composed 3 books of ‘ Fioretti musicali ’ (3 v,, 
1605, 1607, 1617) ; a book of madrigals, 1008 ; 
concerti ecclesiastici, 1611 ; vesper psalms (6 
and 8 v.), 1619 ; also masses and motets (see 

FRASCHINI, Gaetano (6. Pavia, 1815 ; 
d. Naples, May 24, 1887), tenor singer. Originally 
intended for the study of medicine, ho soon 
found himself possessed of a most powerful 
tenor voice, and devoted himself to its cultiva- 
tion. Having received some instruction from 
a master named Moretti, he made his first 
attempt (1837) in the cathedral of his native 
city, and was immediately engaged to sing the 
second tenor role in ‘ Belisario ’ at Pavia, and 
Rodrigo in ‘ Otello ’ at tlie fair at Bergamo. In 
1840 he sang at Milan ; and from thence went 
to Naples, whore ho remained several years 
attached to the Opi’ra. Fetis heard him tluire 
in 1841, and admired his voice, anil the bold 
stylo in which he attacked the most difficult 
notes ; nine years later he heard him again at 
Bergamo, and found to his surjirise not only 
that his energy and purity of tone were un- 
diminished, in spite of the violence of the music 
which he had been execut ing during that period, 
but that he had learned to sing better than be- 
fore. Frasehini visited Bologna, Venice, Turin, 
Padua, Vicenza, London and V’^ienna ; and sang 
frequently at the latter place down to 1852 with 
constant success. In 1847 he made his debut 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. He continued to 
appear for many years more, and afterwards 
retired and lived at Pavia, where the theatre is 
called after him, Teatro Frasehini. J. M. 

FRASER, Marjory Kennedy-, see Ksk« 
NBDY (2). 
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FRASI, Giulia, a singer who appeared in 
London in 1743 with Galli, and remained in 
public favour for many years. She took part 
that year in the revival of Handel’s ‘ Ales- 
sandro,* and in the first performance of 
Galuppi’s ‘ Enrico.’ Her instructor was a 
musician named Brivio ; but she doubtless 
owed much more of the formation of her taste 
and style to Handel and his singers, than to her 
first master. In 1 746 she was still in an inferior 
position, but in 1748 played a more important 
part in the pasticcio * Lucio Voro,’ in operas by 
Hasse, and in the comic operas instituted by 
Croza. * In 1749 she sang in Handel’s oratorios 
for tlie first time, taking part in * Solomon * and 
‘ Susanna * ; she sang in ‘ Theodora ’ in 1750, in 
‘ Jephtha ’ in 1752, in ‘ Joshua ’ at Oxford in 
1756, in the ‘ Triumph of Time and Truth * 
in 1757, and in ‘ Messiah * at the Foundling 
Hospital, May 3, 1759. She did not, mean- 
while, sever her connexion with the stage, but 
appeared in 1750 in Ciampi’s ‘ Adriano in Siria * 
and Pergolesi’s ‘Serva Padrona.’ In 1755 Frasi 
was called upon, in consequence of the indis- 
position of Mingotti, to perform her part in 
Jommclli’s ‘ Andromaca,’ as she had been twice 
in ‘ Riccimero,’ the preceding season. Smith’s 
‘ Fairies ’ in this year owed its success prin- 
cipally to Guadagni and Frasi. At her house 
Dr. Burney at that time * attended her ar her 
master.* In 1758 she appeared in ‘ Issipile ’ by 
G. Cocchi. She sang also in the City at both 
the Swan and Castle concerts. 

Dr. Burney relates that ‘ when Frasi told him 
[Handel], that she should study hard, and was 
going to learn Thorough-Base, in order to 
accompany herself : Handel, who well knew how 
little this pleasing singer was addicted to appli- 
cation and diligence, said, “ Oh — vaat may ve 
not expect ! ” ’ There is a portrait of Frasi, in 
mezzotint (folio), in which she is turned to the 
left, singing from a sheet of music held in both 
hands, on which is engraved a song beginning 
with the words ‘ Voi amante che vedete * 
(Giardini). The portrait has neither name nor 
date, and is very rare. j. M. 

FRAU OHNE SCHATTEN, DIE, opra ; 
libretto by H. von Hofmannsthal, music by 
Strauss. Produced Vienna, Oct. 1919. 

FREDDI, Amadio (h, Padua, 1614), maestro 
di cappella at Treviso Cathedral in 1632, also 
at Vincenza Cathedral. Ho composed church 
music and 2 books of madrigals (see Q,-L.). 

FREDERICK THE GREAT (Friedrich II.), 
King of Prussia (6. Berlin, Jan. 24, 1712; 
d, Sans-Souci,near Potsdam, Aug. 17, 1786), was 
a considerable amateur of music. He passion- 
ately admired German music while detesting 
that of Italy and especially of France, which 
was the more remarkable from his well-known 
love of French literature. He said on one 
occasion, ‘ la musique frangaise ne vaut rien.* 
Hia tot musical instructor when Crown Prince 


w^as Gottlob Hayn, the cathedral organist, for 
whom he always retained a regard, and who 
presented him with a composition every year 
on his birthday. In 1728 he began to learn 
the flute from Quantz {q.v.), who was a strict 
master, while Frederick was a docile pupil. 
He was afterwards, however, compelled to 
study in secret, as his father, Frederick 
William I., considered music an effeminate 
pastime, and declincid to allow him instructors 
or musicians of any kind. He was therefore 
driven to engage musical servants, and often 
played duets with his valet Fredersdorf, until 
he was able in 1734 to have a private band 
at his own castle of Reinsburg. On his acces- 
sion to the throne in 1740 he established a 
court band at Berlin, and sent Graun (q.v.) 
to Italy to engage singers. Ho also had 
designs made for a new opera-house, which 
was opened Dec. 7, 1742. An amusing account 
of his difficulties \vith Barborina the ballet 
dancer w'ill be found in Carlyle (Bk. xiv. chap. 
8). His expc'iiditure on music was lavish, 
though it has been exaggerated. Quantz’s 
salary amounted to 2000 thalers, besides 25 
ducats for each of his compositions for flute 
solo, and 100 ducats for every flute he made 
for the king. According to Rcichardt, 
h^rederick practised perseveringly, playing the 
flute four times a day. It is in one of these 
eager practisings that Gcrome has represented 
him in an admirable picture. Quantz died in 
1773 while composing his 300th concerto for 
the king, who completetl the work. Frederick’s 
execution of an Adagio is said by Fasch ^ to 
have been mastesrly, but in (j^uick movements 
he betrayed a want of practice, and in matter 
of time his playing was so impulsive and 
irregular, that to accompany him was an art 
in itself. In later years he again took up the 
clavier, not having sufficient breath, it is stated, 
for the flute. C. P. E. Bach was employed at 
the court of Frederick as cembalist from 1740 
onwards. Frederick invited Sebastian Bach 
to Potsdam, and the visit, of wdiich Forkel 
gives an account, and the result of which was 
Bach’s ‘ Musikalisches Opfer,’ took place on 
May 2 7, 1747. (See Bach, Vol. I. p. 165.) 

Frederick particularly admired Silbermann’s 
pianofortes, and bought all he could hear of 
(sec PiANOFORTJs). Hc was also a composer. 
The ‘ Hohonfriedberg March ’ was nominally by 
him, as well as a march inserted in Lessing’s 
play, ‘ Minna von Barnhelm.* He also com- 
posed a ‘ Sinfonia ’ for ‘ Galatea ed Acide * 
and portions of an opera ‘ II re pastore ’ ; an 
Aria for ‘ II trionfo doUa fodidta ’ ; another for 
Graun’s * Coriolano ’ (of which ho wrote the 
libretto) ; and added fioriture for Hubert the 
singer to an air in Hasse’s ‘ Cleofilo.’ In 1836 

1 Sm Zeller's biography of Faach. 

t See Bpitta's J. a. Jtaeh, Engl, tr., ill. 231. as correcting the riate 
Apr., given In the Aral edition of the Dictionary on the authority of 
Thoooae Carlyle. 
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a search was instituted by King Frederick 
William III., and 120 pieces composed by 
Frederick the Great were found ; these were 
edited by Spitta, and published in 1889 by 
Breitkopf & Ho had an eye to 

the improvement of the singing in the public 
sohof'ls, and an official decree of his, dated 
Oct. 18, 1746, contains the following passage : 

•Having received many coninlaintsof the chclinc in 
the art of singing, and the n(‘gl» ct of It in our gym- 
iiasiurns and sciiools, His Majesty commands that tlie 
young people in all public schools and gymnasiums 
shall be exercised more diligently therein, and to that 
end shall have singing-lessons tliree tiiiu's a week.* 


Bibl.— ( 3 , F. Idi'LLKn, Fri»drirh rf. O. ah Kfnwr und Dilrttant, 
Fotodam, 1847; W'. Kotiik, Friedrich dot Gro»»t ah Afusiker, ct-o. 
(Lripzlt;, 1869), Spitta's e«'*ay on 1 h« edited works, and (J. Thoviikt, 
Frhdricht det Uroaten Yerhdltmas zur Muaik (189r>). List of 


compoflitiona In Q.-//. 


F. o., with addns. 


FREE REED, see Rkeo. 


FREGE, Madame (?iee Livia Gerhard) 
ih, Gera, June 13, 1818 ; d, Lcijtzig, Aug. 22, 
1891), soprano singer, educated at D'ipzig, and 
taught to sing by Rohlenz. 

8he mad© her first appearance in public 
on July 9, 1832, at a (ioneert given at the 
(ilewandhaus by the still more juvenile Clara 
Wieek, then only 13. She had at tliat time a 
mltivated voice of lovely quality, especially 
in the upper register, perfect intonation and 
good style. 8ho was engaged for the next 
series of Gewandhaus Concerts, and began 
with a very largo repertory, as is evident from 
tlie pieces ascribed to her in the reporta of 
the concerts. She first' appeared on the stage 
at Leipzig, in ‘ Jessonda,’ Mar. 1833. A 
residence ir Dresden enabled her to profit by 
the example and advice of Sehrikler Devrient. 
In 1835 she entered the regular company of 
the Tlunitro Royal at Berlin. After delighting 
the public by a largo range of characters, in 
which her acting was equal to her singing, she 
made her last appearance, June 25, 1836 (as 
Elvira), and left the boards to be married to 


Dr. Frege of Leipzig. After that time she 
sang only at concerts. Her house was always 
a centre of the best music. vSlie had a singing 
society there of fifty voices, with a select band, 
led by David, and eonducU'd by Lange. Men- 
delssohn was her intimate friend, often con- 


sulted her on his music, and took her his songs 
to try before making them public. ‘ You don't 
know my songs,’ said he to a friend in London ; 
* come to Leipzig and hear Mmc. Frege, and you 
will understand what I inUmded them to be.* 


A letter to the ‘ Frau Doctorin Frege,’ dated 
London, Aug. 31, 1846, and desciibing the first 
performance of ‘ Elijah,’ is printed in the second 
volume of his Letlera, It was at her house, on 


Oct. 9, 1847, in trying over the songs which 
iorm op. 71, that he was struck with the first of 
the attacks which ended in his death on Nov. 4, 


Mmo. Frege’s characteristics were delicacy 
and refinement — not a large voioe, but a great 
power of expression in smglng her words, a 


’ perfect style, and the highest musical in- 
telligence. o. 

FRELSGHOTZ,^ DER, romantic opera in 
3 acts, words by Kind, music by Weber. Pro- 
duced Berlin, Juno 18, 1821 ; in Paris as 
‘ Robin des Bois,’ with new libretto by Castile 
Blaze and Sauvage, and many changes,® Od6on, 
Dec. 7, 1824, with accurate translation by 
Pacini, and recitatives by Berlioz, Academic 
Royalc, June 7, 1841 , tis ‘ Le Franc Archer.’ In 
London, as ‘ Der Froischiitz, or the seventh 
bullet,’ by Hawes, at English Opera-house 
(Lyceum), with many ballads insert-ed, July 23, 
1824; in Italian as ‘ 11 franco aroiero,’ Covent 
Garden, Mar. 16, 1850 (recitatives by Costa) ; in 
German, King's Theatre, May 9, 1832 ; New 
York, Park Theatre, Mar. 2, 1825. It was 
revived at Astley’s Theatre with a new libretto 
by Oxonford, Apr. 2, 1866. 

FREMSTAD, Olive (h. Stockholm, 1872), 
operatic mezzo-soprano. She first appeared in 


public as a piano prodigy in Sweden ; accom- 


panied her parents to America at the age of 10, 


and first studied singing in Minnt^apolis. In 
1890 she became soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 


; dral, New York, and in 1893 began a two years’ 
I course of training with Lilli Lehmann. Her 
I voice now develoj)ed into a superb dramatic 
I organ, well produced and of unusually high 
I range ; wliilc her rare histrionic talent enabled 
i her to lend great individuality to her various 
’ impersonations. In Germany, after a notable 
i debut as Azueena in 1895, she sang for three 
j years at Munich, where her Carmen — an ex- 
: tremcly picturesque and artistic delineation — ■ 
i won her esj)ecial popularity. She also sang at 
Bayreuth and, in 1897, made a mark at the 
Vienna Hofoper as Branganc, which was per- 
haps her finest Wagnerian part. She made 
a highly favourable impression, however, as 
Venus in ‘ Taiinhauser,’ on her debut at Cov(jnt 
1 Garden in 1902, during which season she 
I create*d tlie role of lolantlic in Ethel Smyth’s 
I opera, ‘ Der Wald.’ In 1903 she again ap])eared 
1 in Jjondon under Maurice Grau. vho then 


■ engaged her for the Metropolitan Opera House, 

I Now York, vhere she sang with unvarying 
! success for twelve years in sucicession, besides 
. reappearing there in 1917. Her versatility waf 
I extraordinary, and she was equally at home in 
! roles so strongly contrasted as those of Brunn- 
hilde, Fricka, Isolde, Elsa, Kundry, Selika, 
Tosca, Santuzza, Elisabeth, Salome and Armidc, 
which last two she ' created ’ in America. She 
was twice married : in 1906 to Edson Sutphen, 
and in 1916 to Harry L. Brainard. She has 
toured extensively both in America and 
Europe ; and in 1900-01 she was twice decorated 

1 Frei-SRhtitz, say the dictionaries, Iroo-marksman, one who 
shoots ■with rhnrmeu biillrts. There Is no ennivalent F3nRlish term. 

* * Assassin^ ’ la Berliox’a word for this outraffooua nrooeedlng (no 
stoRUlnrlty in Prftnrp nor indeed In I.onilon, at that time), by 
which he atatos that Castile Blaze made more thim 100,00(1 franca 
(,Mfmoires de Berlioz, 07. (il). There 'were DivertlH.semente made up 
of the dance music in ' Freclusa * and * Oberou,' «nd of the Invltatiov 
to the Waltz aoorwi by Berlioz for the puipoM. 
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oy the French Government in recognition of 
services at the Paris Op6ra. 

Bibl. — Btokks, Eneyc. of Mutie and Mtttieiani. 

FRENCH HORN, see Horn. 

FRENCH SIXTH, see Sixth. 

FRERE, Right Rev. Walter Howard, 
D.H. (6. Dungate. near Cambridge, Nov. 23, 
1803), Bishop of Truro since 1923, has made 
important researches in Liturgical music. 

Frero was a scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (1st class classical Tripos, 1886) and 
was ordained (1887) to the curacy of Stepney. 
In 1892 ho joined the newly founded Com- 
munity of the Resurrection, Mirfield, and was 
its Superior for two periods, 1902-13 and 1916- 
1922. In 1893 he edited for the Plain -song 
Society the Graduale Sarisburiense^ and among 
many later publications dealing with liturgical 
matters those of chief importance to musicians 
are, Biblloth^ a nmsim litw gica (1901) a guide 
to mediaeval musical manuscripts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and The Sarum Gradual 
and the Gregorian Antiphoimle Missarum 
Ho wrote an important introducticm to the 
historical edition of ‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern’ {q.v.) (1909), tracing the develop- 
ment of English Church music and the growth 
of the hymn in church usage. 

He contributed to the second edition of this 
Dictionary authoritative articles on plain -song 
which he has revised and extended in the 
present edition. c. 

FRESCHI, Padre Giovanni Domenico 
{b. Vicenza, 1640 ; d, there, 1690), composed 
masses (3-6 v.), psalms, 2 oratorios and 13 
operas (/iiVew«/?n ; Q.-L.). 

FRES(X3BAI^I)I, Girolamo (6. Ferrara, 
1583 ^ ; d. Mar. 1, 1643), the most distinguished 
organist of the 17th century. H e studied under 
the cathedral organist, Luzzasco Luzzaschi. 
Quadi’io tells us that he possessed a singularly 
beautiful voice ; and it is certain that while still 
a youth he enjoyed a great reputation both as 
singer and organist. In 1608 he was at Antwerp, 
as he dates from there the preface to his first 
book of 6-part Madrigals (Antwerp, Phalesio) 
dedicabid to Guido Bentivoglio, Archbishop of 
Rhodes ; but in the same year he returned to 
Italy, as his second book of ‘ Fantasie a 4 ’ was 
published at Milan in that year ; and he was 
appointed organist at 8t. Peter’s, Rome. His 
first performance there attracted, according to 
Baini, an audience of 30,000 jjersons. In 1628, 
dissatisfied apparently with his scanty pay at 
Rome, he sought leave of absence, and accepted 
an invitation to Florence from Ferdinand II., 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, who named him 
lis organist. Social and political troubles in 
Tuscany obliged him to leave Florence in 1 633 ; 
and, returning to Rome, he was reinstalled in 
bis former post as organist of St. Peter’s, which 

1 degatM* tMkpUwa bi caUuMlr*! oi Eerrar*, OastU 9, 16S9. 


he continued to hold till 1643. Froberger wa« 
his pupil from Sept. 30, 1637, to Apr. 1641, and 
thus the noble style of his organ playing was 
handed on to other schools. 

Frescobaldi’s compositions are important, 
and give us a high idea of his powers. His 
works comprise, besides the two named above : 
‘ Ricercari e canzoni francesi ’ (Romo, Borboni, 
1615); ‘ Toccate , . . e partite d’ intavolatura * 
(1614-15-27-37) ; ‘ Secondo libro di toccate, 
etc.’ (Rome, 1627-28-37) ; * Primo libro delle 
canzoni a 1, 2, 3, 4 voci ’ (Rome, 1623-28) ; 

* Primo libro, Arie musicali ’ (Florence, 1630) ; 

* Fieri musicali,’ ® op. 12 (Rome, IGSij) ; and 
‘ Capricci sopra diversi soggetti ’ (Rome, 1624, 
Venice, 1626). An extract book of Dr. Burney 
(B.M. Add. MSS. 11,588) contains a copy of the 
first of these works. A Canzona for the organ 
will be found in Hawkins (chap. 130), and many 
other pieces in Commer’s Musica sacra, and 
Collection des comjtositions, etc., and F. Riegl’s 
Praxis nrganaedi (18()9). Five organ pieces are 
in the Tresor des pan isles, and Torchi's L’ arie 
wusicale in Italia contains 33 compositions ; 
12 of the toccatas were published in Pauer’s 
Alte Meisi^r, F. Boghen has edited the 

* following : 16 Ricercari, 24 Capricci ; 15 

(’apricci; 25 Canzoni, Correnti, Partite; Sci 
Madrigali a 6 voci. An article by F. X. 
Haberl in the Kirchenmusikalisc.hes Jahrb, f hr 
JS87 (Regensburg) contains a careful biblio- 

^graphy, and the list in Q.-L. is even more 
complete. Haberl proposed a collected edition 
of his works to be published by subscription. 
Sixty - eight organ works were published 
(Breitkopf & Hartel) in 2 volumes. 

F. G., wdth addns. 

FRETS (Fr. touches ; Ger. Bunde, Biinde, 
Tonbunde, Bander, Griffe, Bundsteg ; Ital. 
tasto). On stringed instruments that have 
finger-boards, like the lute or guitar, the small 
pieces of w'ood or other material fixed trans- 
versely on the finger-board at icgular intervals 
are called frets. The object they serve is to 
mark off the length of string required to produce 
a given note. Pressure upon a string immedi- 
ately above a fret makes at the point of contact 
of string and fret a temporary ‘ nut,’ and the 
string, set in motion as far as the bridge on the 
sound- board by plucking with plectrum or 
finger, or bowing, gives a higher note in propor- 
tion to the shortening of the string. Frets 
therefore correspond in their use with the holes 
in the tube of a wind instrument. 

The use of frets to give certainty to the fingers 
in stopping the notes required is of great anti- 
quity, the Chinese in « remote age having had 
movable frets for the strings of their Che. For 
the Hindu Vina, a finger-board instrument with 
nineteen frets, a divine origin is claimed, thus 
implying a remote origin. And the Egyptians, 
as may be seen in the British Museum, depicted 
* Modern reiu-iot edited by J. Bonnet. 
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by themselves about the time of Moses, had 
cither frets or coloured lines serving a like pur- 
pose on the finger-boards of their lutes. In the 
present day the Balalaika of the Russian 
country people has coloured lines that serve for 
frets. It is most likely that tlie use of frets 
came' into Europe through Spain and Southern 
France from the Arabs. In the Middle Ages 
bow instruments had them, as well as those 
played with plectrum or finger. The Rebec, 
the Viola da gamba, da braccio, d’ amore, the 
Italian Lire, Lirone, all had them. But the 
French Gique of the 12th -14th centuries, like 
our modern fiddles, had none. In the modern 
highly-developed technique they would be an 
impt'diment, and the feeling for temperament 
has only been satisfied by their rejection. In 
lutes, guitars and zithers, however, they are 
retained. In performance, the end of the finger 
must be placed immediately above the fret, and 
not upon it, as vibration would be interfered 
with ; w hile if too much above, the string would 
jar upon the fret. 

The finger-board has been differently divided 
in different epochs and countries according to 
the scale-system prevailing. 1 1 has been gener- 
ally accepted since the researches of Villoteau, 
a member of the expedition sent to Egypt by 
Napoleon Bonaparte,^ that the octave on the 
finger-board of the Arabic lute or tamboura was 
divided into eighteen, or it may be seventeen 
intervals ; but as the coUoction of instruments 
formed by Villoteau is not now in existence, 
we are unable to endorse his statement that 
they w'ere equal intervals of three to the major 
tone, nor can we, on the other hand, give entire 
credit to the late Dr. Land’s contention {La 
(tumme nrnhe, Leyden, 1884) that Al- Farabi’s 
obviously Greek division of seventeen limmas 
and commas was the practical musician’s Arab 
scale. In Persia and Arabia there would be 
smaller divisions than our chromatic, third tones 
as w ell as half. Although the third of a tone 
is almost a chromatic semitone, it does not 
appear that either Persian or Arab lutenists 
have used equal thirds of a tone. The Arabic 
(and Eg 3 ’^ptian) div ision has been proved to be 
a succession of three intervals, smaller than an 
equal semitone, which are knowm as ‘ limmas,’ 
or ‘ commas.* To mark off the hemitonic 
division, the eighteenth part of the length of 
the string to the bridge must be measured off 
from the nut or ledge at the top of the finger- 
board over which the strings pass — in Italian 
(’apo Tasto (g.v.), ‘ head fret.’ This gives the 
place to fix the first fret. Another eighteenth 
from this fret to the bridge gives the place of 
the second, and so on until the division is com- 
plete. The method implies a nearly equal tem- 
perament and uniform tension, but in practice 
there is room for some modification by the 
finger. High frets demand a greater finger 

1 JOeitription d« VUgypU, tomM ziii. et xiv., raxl«, 1823. 


pressure, and slightly sharpen the pitch of the 
notes. To correct this the frets must be shifted 
towards the nut. The Hindu uses linger pres- 
sure or, in other words, greater tension, to get 
his half-tones from a diatonic fret system, and 
in the JapaTjcse koto the finger of the kd't hand 
is pressed upon the string on the opposites side 
of the movable fret to the side plucked by the 
finger of the right hand ; thus semitones are 
produced in certain ornaments. To the instru- 
ment maker thti disposition of the frets is a 
difti( 5 ult task, recpiiring ni(;e adjustment. On 
the side that the strings are thiciker the frets 
should be higher, and the finger-board must be 
concave in the direction of its length to allow 
the thicker strings to vibrate. The frets are 
gradually low'euecl as they descsend towards the 
bridge, the chanterelle, or jnelody-string, having 
often a longer series extending only parti}’’ across 
the finger-board. The personal pocnliarity of 
the hand or touch finally modifies the adapta- 
tion of the frets. 

Narrow' slips of w ood are generally glued up 
the sides of the finger-board to prevent the fri'ts 
projecting. The (‘()nv(‘X finger- boai’ds of bow 
instruments requiring convex frets, fretted vi(-ls 
had catgut bound round the finger-board and 
neck at the stopping distaiioes. Hence the 
German ‘ Bunde ’ — binds. (See the cut of 
Gamba.) The French ‘ ton ’ indicates the note 
produced ; the Italian ‘ tasto ’ the touch pro- 
ducing it. The English ‘ fret ’ perhaps implies 
the rubbing or friction of the string at the point 
of contact, but the derivation of the w ord is 
doubtful. Some take the original meaning of 
‘ fret ’ to have been a note, and thence the stop 
b}' which the note was produced. Shakespeare 
puns upon the word in Hamlet, ‘though 3 'oii 
can fret mo 3 'ou cannot play upon mo.’ See 
Max Albert’s article, ‘ Bunde,’ in Mendel’s 
Lexikon, A. J. ir. 

FRKZZOLINI, Ekminia {b. Orvieto, 1818 ; 
d. Paris, Nov. 5, 1884), received her first lessons 
in singing from luT father, a buffo cantuTiie; 
and afterwards from Nuneini at Florenetj. She 
had further instruction from the elder Roncioni 
at Milan, and from Manuel Garcia ; and com- 
pleted lier musical education under Tacehinajcli 
at Florence. In this towm she made her debuts 
in 1838, in ‘ Beatrice di Tenda ’ and in the 
‘ Marco Visconti ’ of Vaccaj. She sang also in 
that 3 'ear at Siena and Ferrara, and in 1839 
at Pisa, Reggio, l^erugia and Bologna. She 
pla 3 'ed ‘ Luerezia Borgia * at Milan in 1840 
w'itii brilliant eclat, and then went to Vienna. 
Returning to Turin, she married the tenor, 
Poggi ; but continued to be known on the stage 
as Frezzolini. In 1842 (not 1841, as stated by 
Fetis) she came with her husband to London, 
during Grisi’s temporary absence, b\it did not 
succeed in seizing the popular sympathy. She 
returned to Italy, and in 1848 was engaged for 
St. Petersburg. But the climate drove hec 
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back to Italy in two years. In 1860 she re- 
appeared in London at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and in 1853 was at Madrid. In November of 
that year she made her first appearance in 
Paris, in the ‘ Puritani ’ ; but notwithstanding 
her stage-beauty, and her nobility of style and 
action, she could not achieve any success ; 
her voice had suffered too much from wear and 
tear, and showed signs of fatigue. She subse- 
quently met with an enthusiastic reception in 
America ; but her career was over, and she was 
not heard again in Europe. j. m. 

FRIBERTH, Karl (6. Wullersdorf, Lower 
Austria, June 7, 1730 ; d, Aug. 0, 1810), tenor 
singer. His father was schoolmaster at Wul- 
lersdorf. He came early to Vienna, and studied 
singing imder Bonno and composition under 
Cassmann. He had a fine tenor voice, and 
sang at St. Stephen’s, at Prince Hildburg- 
hausen’s concerts, and in Italian operas at 
court. In 1759 he was engaged by Prince 
Esterhazy, and while in his si;rvdce formed an 
intimate friendship vdth Haydn, in whose 
operas he sang. He himself wrote several 
'ibrettos. In 1768 he married Maria Mag- 
dalena Spangler, a singer in the Prince’s com- 
pany, and removed with her in 1770 to Vienna, 
where he was appointed Kapellmeister to the 
Jesuits and to the Minorites. During a visit 
to Italy in 1790 Pope Pius VI., ‘ on account of 
his services to music,’ made him a knight of the 
Golden Spur — the order to which Gluck and 
Mozart also belonged. Friberth was an active 
member of the ‘ Tonkiinstler-Sooietilt,’ and 
took Haydn’s part warmly in the discussions 
there. As a composer ho restricted himself 
almost entirely to church music (see Q.-L.). 
In the museum of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, Vienna, there is a portrait of him in 
oils, showing a fine head and expressive 
countenance. o, r. p. 

FRICHOT, L. A. (6. Versailles, 1760; 
d. Lisieux, Calvados, Apr. 9, 1826), a French- 
man, who settled in London about 1790, and 
published there in 1800 ‘ A complete Scale and 
Gamut of the Bass-horn . . . invented by M. 
Frichot and manufactured by J. Astor.* This 
invention is the original of the ophicleide. He 
made the bass- trumpet between 1806 and 1810, 
a specimen of which is in the Instrumental 
Museum of the Paris Conservatoire ; and a 
tromba in 1812. The bass horn supplied a new 
and powerful bass for wind instruments in aid 
of the bassoon, which was too weak, and the 
serpent, which was very imperfect. It is now 
generally superseded by the bombardon and 
euphonium. 

Bibl. — Constant Fierhk, LaFaeture inglrumentale it VExposMon 
dt 1889 (Paris, 1890) ; Let Faeturet aHnttrumenu de mutlque, tee 
tuthUrt et lafaeture imtrumentale (Paris, 1893). 

M. c. c. ; add ns. m. l. p. 

FRICK (Frike), Philipp Joseph (6. near 
Wurzburg, May 27, 1740; d, June 16, 1798), 
originally organist to the Margrave of Baden, 


remarkable performer on the harmonica ; 
travelled much from 1769, spending some 
years in Russia. Ho came to London about 
1780, and played in public with brilliant success 
both on the pianoforte and harmonica. His 
health obliged him to give up the latter instru- 
ment in 1786, and he then maintained himself 
by teaching until his death. He published 
various treatises and some music, none of 
which is of any permanent value (see Q.-L.), 
The harmonica ho used was one on Franklin’s 
system. He tried in vain to adjust a key- 
board to the instrument, an attempt in which 
Rollig succeeded. M. c. c. 

FRICKENHAUS, Fanny (6. Cheltenham, 
June 7, 1849 ; d. Aug. 8, 1913), pianist. Her 
maiden name was Evans, and she married 
Augustus Frickenhaus. She received instruc- 
tion in music from George Mount; afterwards at 
Brussels from Auguste Dupont ; and later from 
William Bohrer. Her first important engage* 
ment was on Jan. 11, 1879, at one of the 
Saturday Evening Concerts, where she played 
with such success that she was engaged for the 
remainder of the series. She appeared at the 
Philharmonic, Mar. 4, 1886; at the Crystal 
Palace, Nov. 27, 1880, in Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Serenade and Allegro giojoso ’ ; at Cowmen’s 
Concerts, Nov. 27, 1880, where she plaj^ed the 
Pianoforte Concerto of Goetz for the first time 
in London, and at the Popular Concerts, Jan. 
27, 1883. From 1884-87 Mme. Frickenhaus 
gave, in conjunction wdth Joseph Ludwig, 
several series of chamber concerts. Her 
recitals, at which she brought forward many 
now works, were long an important contri- 
bution to the musical life of London. A. c. 

FRICK ER, H KRBKRT Austin' {h. Canterbury, 
Feb. 12, 1868), made his rejmtation as a choir- 
master at Leeds, where he was city organist 
and choirmaster to the Leeds Festival. The 
high reputation of the Leeds choir in the series 
of triennial festivals up to 1913 was largely the 
result of his training. He founded the jA>eds 
Symphony Orchestra, and in many ways 
furthered musical development in Yorkshire'. 
In 1917 he wont to Canada and became 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 
with whom he has achieved a similarly high 
standard of performance. c. 

FRIDERICI (Friderioh), Daniel (b. at or 
near Eisleben, before 1600), composer, settled 
at Rostock in Mecklenburg, where from 1617 
to at least 1654 he was cantor at the St. Marie n- 
Kirche. He was a prolific composer, chiefly exf 
German secular songs for 3 to 8 voices, of which 
various collections appeared with fanciful titles. 
In 1624 he edited, with adaptation to Gorman 
words, Thomas Morley’s madrigals for 3 voices. 
One of Friderioi’s own madrigals for 4 voices, 
‘ Einstmals das Kind Cupido,’ has been edited 
with English words by Lionel Benson in the 
series * .^ion.’ j. b. m. 
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FRIEDHEIM, Arthur (6. St. Petersburg, 
Oct. 26, 1859), a pianist, of German parentage, 
who was regarded for many years as one of the 
foremost exponents of Liszt’s music. 

He began the serious study of music at the 
ago of 8, and appeared as a pianist at 9 
in Field’s A major concerto. After passing 
through the university, he became successively 
conductor of various small theatre orchestras in 
Germany, whereby he obtained much beneficial 
experience. For some years Friedheim was a 
y)upil and fast personal friend of Liszt. He 
lived with him and studied in Romo in 1880-81 
and 1881-82, and subsequently at Weimar. 
Later ho lived in Leipzig ; next, for some years 
as teacher and concert player in America (1894). 
where he was appointed Seidl’s successor, but 
was unable to accept the post. He then came 
to London, where ho appeared publicly on occa- 
sions from 1889 onwards, and subsequently was 
appointed pianoforte professor in the Royal 
Gollege of Music, at Manchester. This latter 
post he njsigned in 1904. He returned to 
Aint'rica and settled again in New York (1916). 
{linker.) His many tours in Europe and 
Anu'rica earned him the reputation of a pianist 
of immense technical ability, and of real tem- 
perament, and a musician of wide knowledge 
and genuine gifts. An opera, written and 
composed by him, * Die Tiinzerin ’ (Carlsruhe, 
1897), and a pianoforte concerto in B flat are 
his principal compositions. R. u. L. rev. 

FlllEDL (Friedicl), iSekastian Ludwig 
{h. Neuburg, Feb. 15, 1768; d, Berlin, 1857/58). 
Mendel says that he was a pupil of J. Louis 
Duport, to whom he dedicated Jiis three sonatas 
for Violoncello and bass, op. 1. In 1776 he 
became violoncellist and contrabass-player in 
tfio Mannheim chapel and afterwards in the 
lv(jyal CJha])el, Berlin, where he was pensioned 
i/i 1826. He was a famous bary ton-player and 
as such travelled over the greater part of 
Kui’ope. E. v. d. a. 

FRIEDLANDER, Max (6. Brieg, Bilesia, 
Oct. 12, 1852), a baritone singer, who studied 
singing umlor Manuel Garcia in T.ondon and 
ilulius Stockhausen in Frankfort, and sub- 
sequently dcvot(‘d himself to musical research, 
esj)ecially with regard to the German Lied, 
on wdvich matter he has become an eminent 
authority. 

He sang at the Crystal Palace, Apr, 19, 1884, 
and elsewhere in London. He took the degree 
uf D.Ph. at Rostock, 1887, offering as his thesis 
lieiirdge z'ur Biographie Franz Schuberts^ and 
in 1894 became a teacher of music at the 
University of Berlin, There the greater part 
of his life has been spent, but a visit to Harvard 
University (Cambridge, Mass.) as exchange 
professor in 1911 and an extensive lecture tour 
when he visited 20 American universities was 
an important interlude {Biemann). 

His research has produced the edition of 


Peters’ collection of Schubert’s songs with a 
supplement of variants ; editions of Schubert’s 
duets ; Schubert’s quintet, ‘ Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht ’ ; Gluck’s Odes ; revised edition 
of the text to Schumann’s songs ; ] 00 Deutsche 
Volkslieder (not before published) ; Stock- 
hausen’s Gesangstechnik (with the author), and 
Das deutsche Lied im 18. Jahrhundert (3 vols.) 
in 1902. For many years ho has devoted 
himself to the collection of materials for an 
exhaustive biography of Schubert, which, 
however, has still not appeared in 1926. 

Bibt .. — Featgahfi zum siebigsten (if'bvrMage Max Frledldndar, 
lormlnK part li. of the Jahrbuch der JUuiikbibliothek (Peters, 1921), 
containiug a full list of Fricdlfl.uder’s workH. 

G., with addns. 

FRIEDLANDER, Theki.a, a distinguished 
soprano singer, whose fame was principally 
established in London. According to the 
Monthly Musical Record (June 1, 1876), she 
w'as a pupil of Fe?rdinand Hiller, and Schneider 
of Cologne. On Dec. 11, 1873, she made a 
most successful first appearance in the soprano 
part on the production of Bruch’s ‘ Odysseus * 
at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig. She made her 
debut in England, May 8, 1875, at the New 
Philharmonic Concert, and sang on June 7 al the 
Philharmonic, Nov. 13, at the Popular Concerts, 
Mar. 18, 1876, at the (Crystal Palac(', and at all 
the Hall6 recitals of the same year. On May 
27, 1876, she sang with Frl. Hedcker (Lady 
Soraon) in duets of Rubinstein at the New 
Philharmonic on the latter’s debut in this 
country, and was frequently engaged with her 
in singing duets at the Popular Concerts and 
elsewhere before the marriage of the last 
named. Miss Friedliinder sang also at the 
Ki(*hter and Hensc heJ Concerts, and on Mar. 
25, 1886, at the Bach Choir in the third part 
of Schumann’s ‘ Faust,’ and in the provinces, 
etc. About this time she ret urnful permanently 
to Germany. The possessor of a vsympathetic 
soprano voice of great delicacy and l etinemont, 
she excelled in old Italian airs, and the lieder 
of her own country, viz., Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms. A. c. 

FRIENDS OF MUSIC, see New York. 

FRISCHENSCHLAGER, Friedrich Fried- 
wig (6. Gross Florian, Styria, Sept. 7, 1885), 
was educated for the career of a schoolmaster. 
He soon, however, developed a proftuind sense 
of music and w as sent to the Musikschule at 
Graz and later on to Berlin, wh<»re he studied 
imder Juon and Humperdinck. His first 
success as a composer w^as achieved through 
his * Symphonic Aphorisms ’ (first performance 
under Felix Weingartner with the Viennese 
Philharmonic Orchestra). His works include : 

A ballad for chonw, * Triumph of Life,’ op. 2 ; an overture for 
oroh., oi>. 9 ; an orchestral rhapsody, op. 12 ; a suite for small 
orch. and a PP. trio, op. 3 : a utrinjf quartetin A ndn., op. 21. Seven 
songs for bass voice, a PF, quartet, seven maiden songs and seven 
dances constitute op. 7 ; opp. 1,8, 18, 10, several songs ; ‘Klegische 
Intorludlen,’ for PF. trio ; * Folsenstitninen,* op. 10 ; works for 
chorus, soil, orch. and organ ; canons for three voices and PP. ; six 
fugues for organ ; a double fugue aud chorale lor 8 voices and 
organ, complete his published works. H J K 
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FRISKIN, James (6. Glasgow, Mar. 3, 1886), 
composer and pianist, won a pianoforte scholar- 
ship at the R.C.M in 1900, and a composition 
scholarship there in 1905. He left the school 
in 1907, having studied the pianoforte wdth 
Dannreuther and Hartvigson, and composi- 
tion with Stanford. While still at the college 
ho competed for the ‘ Cobbett ’ phantasy- 
prize, and his string quartet was placed fourth 
in order of merit ; in 1908 his * phantasy- 
trio * was awarded the second prize in the same 
competition. Meanwhile his quintet for piano 
and strings in C minor had been played at a 
Broad wood concert in Oct. 1907, and else- 
where and has since been published by the 
R.C.M. Patron’s Fund. An orchestral suite 
had been played at the College in 1904, and a 
couple of violoncello pieces at a Patron’s Fund 
Concert in 1906. In Jan. 1909 a sonata for 
violoncello and piano was performed at a 
concert given by the composer and Gervase 
Elwcs ; and several piano pieces of remarkable 
merit and originality have been published. 
Two short motets, in which old Scottish psalm- 
tunes are treated as canti fermi, after the { 
manner of Bach, display a very unusual degree 
of contrapuntal skill and devotional fervour. 

M. 

Friskin went to America in 1914 and settled 
in New York as a teacher on the staff of the 
Institute of Musical Art. A few other chamber 
works have come from him, notably a piano 
sonata (MS.) played by Harold Samuel in 
London in 1920 (see List in B. M. S. Ann., 
1920). His career as a composer, however, has 
not developed on any large scale. c. 

FRITZ, Barthold (6. near Brunswick, 
1697 ; d, there, July 17, 17(i6), a celebrated j 
mechanician and maker of instruments, son of { 
a miller. He had no education, but found out j 
for himself the principles of organ -building, 
and made in all nearly 500 organs, clavecins 
and clavichords, beginning in 1721 with a 
clavichord of 4 octaves. The tone of all his 
instruments was good, especially in the bass. 
He published Anweisung, wie man Claviere 
, , , in alien zwolf Tonen gleich rein stimmen 
konne, etc, (Leipzig, 1756-57-80), a new system 
of tuning keyed instruments by means of fifths 
and octaves, which, though erroneous, had 
much success, having gone through three 
editions, and being translated into Hutch by 
no less a pfuson than Hummel. M. C. c. 

FROBERGER,! Johann Jacob (6. HaUo, 
Saxony ^ ; d. Hericourt, near Montbelliard, 
May 7, 1667), eminent organist. His father 
was cantor in Halle. On the accession of the 
Emperor Ferdinand III. (Feb. 15, 1637) Fro- 
berger, jun., was appointed court organist at 
Vienna. There are entries of his salary in the 
accounts of the Hofcapelle, from Jan. 1 to 

1 So. and not FrohherKer, is the name Rpelt by Dr. E. Bchobek. 

^ According to Mattbeson. 


Sept. 30, 1637, from Apr. 1, 1641 to Oct. 1646* 
and from Apr. 1, 1653 to Oct. 30, 1657. The 
interval from 1637-41 was occupied by his 
stay in Italy as Frescobaldi’s pupil, and a 
grant of 200 florins for his journey is entered 
in the accounts under June 22, 1637. In 1649 
he was in Vienna again (see Huygens’ Corre^ 
spondence, 1882, p. exeix). In 1657 ho left the 
Emperor’s service. In 1662 he journeyed to 
London, where he was twice robbed on the 
way, and arrived in so destitute a condition 
that he thankfully accepted the post of organ- 
blower at Westminster Abbey, offered him by 
Christopher Gibbons, then organist of the 
Chapel Royal and the Abbey. Gibbons was 
playing before the court on the occasion of 
Charles 11. ’s marriage, when Froberger over- 
blew the bellows, and thus interrupted the 
performance, on which the enraged organist 
overwhelmed him with abuse and even blows, 
Froberger seized the opportunity a few minutes 
I afU;r to sit down to the instrument, and im- 
provisod in a style which was at once recognised 
I by a foreign lady who had formerly been his 
I pupil and knew his style. She presented him 
to the King, who received him graciously, and 
made him play on the harpsichord to the 
astonishment of all. This curious anecdote is 
! not mentioned by English writers, but is given 
by Mattheson (Ehrenpforte) from Froberger’s 
own MS. notes. Mattheson states that he 
became a Roman Catholic during his visit to 
Rome, but it is almost certain that he was 
already one when he entered the Emperor’s 
service in 1637. The late Anton Schmidt, 
custos of the imperial library, maintained 
that he again became a Lutheran after his 
visit to London, and was dismissed from his 
post of court organist on that account. The 
contradiction has never been explained, but 
that he died a Roman Catholic we know, from 
an autograph letter of Sibylla, Duchess 
Dowager of Wurtemberg, who was his pupil, 
and who offered him an asylum in her house 
at Hericourt, near Montbelliard, where he 
died.® His printed works — here first given 
accurately — are 1. ‘Diverse ingegnosissime 
e rarissime Partite di Toccate, Canzone, Ricer- 
cari . , . Stampate da Lodovico Bourgeat . , . 
Mogont,* 1693.’ 2. ‘ Diverse . . . etc., Prima 
continuazionc. Mog. 1696.’ 3. ‘ Suites de 

clavecin, par Giacomo Frobergue,’ Amsterdam, 
Roger (a copy of the first edition in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge). The second 
edition is in the library at Berlin, where are 
also several autograph volumes of Froberger’s 
dated 1649 and 1656, containing, amongst 
others, some of the pieces in the above 
collections. The State library at Vienna also 

* See Zu>el Brieft fiber J. J. Froberger ... by Dr. Edmund 
Schebek (Pratrue, 1874). 

* Two copies were in poeseMion of the writer, one with Italian 
title, the other with Italian and Uerman. The copies quoted in 
other works with datei 1696, 1714, are printed from the earns platea 
hot with different UUes. 
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contains a MS. of 222 sheets of Toccatas, 
Caprices, etc. (see Q^-L.). A largo selection of 
the clavier and organ works was published in 
the D,T.O. (see Denkmaler), edited by Guido 
Adler ; they were afterwards republished 
alone, in two volumes (Artaria, and Breitkopf 
& Hfi-rtel). F. G. 

FROHLICH, Dr. Jos. (6. Wurzburg, May 
28, 1780 ; d. there, Jan. 6, 1862), was a member 
of the court chapel in 1801. He founded a 
student’s orchestra which gradually developed 
into an institute and eventually became the 
Royal Conservatoire. In 1812 he became pro- 
fessor at the university, retiring in 1854. The 
conductorship of the orchestra he had laid 
down in 1844, and in 1858 ho retired also from 
his position as director of the institute. Ho 
composed masses, a Requiem, an opera, choral 
songs, symphonies, sonatas, etc., and wrote a 
biography of Abbe Vogler, musical and critical 
essays, a work on musical theory, tutors for 
the voice and for a number of instruments 
{liieynatm ; Q.-L.) 

FROHLICH. There were four sisters of 
this name, all natives of Vienna. 

The eldest, (1) Nanette (Anna) (b. Sept. 19, 
1793), a pupil of Hummel for the piano, and 
of Hauss and Siboui for singing, became an I 
excellent artist in both branches. From 1819- i 
1854 she was teacher of singing at the Con- 
servatorium of Vienna, where she trained 
many dramatic and concert singers, since 
celebrated. She will be always gratefully re- 
membered for having induced F. Schubert to 
write the following pieces : ‘ Gott ist mein 
ILrt ’ (Psalm xxiii.), op. 132; and ‘Gott in 
der Natur,’ op. 133, both for four- part female 
chorus; ‘ Nachthelle,’ op, 134, for tenor .solo i 
and four-part male chorus ; the Serenade 
(‘ Zogernd, leise ’), op. 135, for alto solo and 
four-part female chorus ; the Song of Miriam, 
op. 136; and lies Tages Weihe (‘ Schick- 
salslenkcr ’), op. 146, for soprano solo and 
chorus. Grillparzer wrote the words for the 
Serenade and the Song of Miriam also at her 
instigation. 

(2) Barbara (b. Aug. 30, 1797) excelled both 
as a (contralto singer and a painter of portraits 
and flowers. She married Ferdinand Bogner, a 
government employe and eminent flutc-plaj^er, 
who was honorary professor at the Conserva- 
torium from 1821 until his death in 1845. 

(3) Josephine (ft. Dec. 12, 1803; d. May 
7, 1878), a distinguished singer, pupil of her 
sister at the Conservatorium (1819-21), made 
her debut at concerts so successfully that she 
was immediately engaged for the court theatre 
(1821-22). Shortly afterwards, however, she 
went to Copenhagen, and completed her studies 
under Siboni, who had settled there. As a 
concert singer she was very well received in 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and was ap- 
pointed private singer to the King of Denmark. 


Later she went to Italy, and sang in the operas 
of Venice (1829) and Milan (1831) with brill- 
iant success. The Societa ApoUinoa of Venice 
elected her an honorary member. 

(4) Katharina (ft. June 10, 1800; d. Mar. 
3, 1879), not a musician, w^as the intimate 
friend and associate of the Austrian poet 
Grillparzer, who was deeply 8U8(uq)tible to 
music and passed the greater part of his life 
in the house of these sisters until his death 
in 1872. c. f. p. 

FROMM, Andreas, eantor and professor at 
the ‘ Furstliehc Padagogiura,’ Stettin, in 1649. 
Eitner considers it doubtful whether he can be 
identified with the chun^h dignitary wdth whom 
Gerber connects him, and who died at Lcit- 
meritz in 1 685. 11 e composted the first hitherto 

known German oratorio ‘ Vom reicheii Mann 
und Lazarus ’ (Stettin, 1649) ; also a ‘ Dia- 
logus Pentecostalis ’ {Q.-L . ; Riewann). 

FROTTOl^A, a type of early Italian song, of 
which 9 books, containing each on an average 64, 
were published by Petrucci at Venice between 
1 504 and 1 509. Many of them are by Troin bon - 
cino, who so far may be called the Gordigiani of 
his day. J’he f rottola ^ w as essent ially a popular 
melod^s or street song, treaU^d with a certain 
amount of contrivance. It stood midw^ay be- 
tw'ocm the complieat(‘d Madutoal (g.r.) and 
the ‘ Villoita ’ or ‘ VillancUa,’ w hich was a mere 
harmonisation of a tune ; and in fact as the 
use of counterpoint increased it disappeared—- 
its better elements w^ont into the madrigal, its 
lower into the villanclla. The w'ords of the 
frottolo were often comic (in fact the w'ord is a 
sjmonym for a joke*), Jbut still oftener extremely 
sentimental. Ambros ^ cites some in which 
the song of the cicada and the mewing of a cat 
are imitated. 1’he poem was in verses, some- 
times very numerous. The music w’as set 
almost exclusively for four voices. Besides 
those printed at V'^enice, a book of 22 was pub- 
lished at Romo by Junto in 1526. See Ambros, 
as below ; Eitner's Bibliographie ; and Vogel’s 
Bibliothek der gedrucUen weltlichen Vocabnusih 
Italiens, o. 

FROV’^0 (Fiiouvo), JoAO Alvares (ft. Lisbon, 
Nov. 16, 1602; d. there, Jan. 29, 1682). A 
Portuguese musician and writer on musical 
theory. He was a pupil of Duarte Lobo, 
whom he succeeded in 1047 as choirmaster of 
Lisbon Cathedral. In 1650 he became a clerk 
in the Treasury ; he also held the post of 
librarian to John IV., whose great musical 
collection was destroyed in the Lisbon earth- 
quake of 1755. His ‘ Discursos sobi c a perfeigao 
de Diathesaron ’ (Lisbon : A. (’raesbeck, 1662) 
includes a discussion of certain aspects in the 
work of Morales with contributions by John 
IV. liimsolf, and the interesting remark that the 
only piece of ‘ old ' music worth the considera^ 
tion of ‘ modern ’ musicians of his time was a 

I Ambros, OMchUhU, Ui. 464-89. * Ibid. p. 478. 
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villancico by Juan del Enzina {Puea quejamda 
olvidaros). It is printed in the ‘ Cancionero 
musical de los siglos XV y XVI’ (Madrid, 
1890). The version given by Frovo is full of 
misprints, and his other musical examples are 
not recognisable. j. b. t. 

FRUYTTERS, Jan, Flemish poet and musi- 
cian of the 16th century, living at Antwerp in 
1665. He was a Lutheran, and author of the 
w ords and music of ‘ Ecclesiasticus of do wijso 
sproken Jesu des soons Syrach,’ etc. (Antwerp, 
Selvius, 1665), a metrical translation of the 
book of Ecclesiasticus. The music is printed 
in the fine type of Plantin. This scarce book 
is the more remarkable as it was published 
by permission of Margaret of Parma, Governess 
of the Netherlands, only a few months before 
she enforced the dec'rees against the heretics 
which brought about the War of the Gueux. 
The melodies are chiefly popular Flemish airs. 
The 35th Cantiquo (Ecclus. xxiv.) is set to a 
French dance of the 15th century, called 
‘ L’homme arme ’ {q.v .) — not to be confounded 
with the celebrated song of the same name, so 
often used as a theme for entire masses by 
composers of the 16th and 16th centuries. 
The song is in 3-2 time, the dance in 2-4, and 
in the form of a round. m. c. c. 

FUCHS, Aloys (6. Raase, Austrian Silesia, 
June 23, 1799 ; d. Vienna, Mar. 20, 1853), bass 
singer in the Imperial Chapel from 1836, and 
government employ^ in the war department 
at Vienna, remarkable as an ardent collector 
of autographs. His collection of music, books, 
portraits, etc., purchased out of a small salary 
by dint of rigid economy, contained specimens 
from all nations, though the Italian and 
German masters were most fully represented, 
and especially Mozart. These materials were 
partly used by Otto Jahn in his Life of that 
master. Fuchs contributed articles to several 
musical periodicals, and took a keen interest 
in everything connected with the history and 
literature of music. Severe illnesses compelled 
him to part with his treasures one by one, and 
thus his w hole collection was scattered. Thal- 
berg bought the remaining autographs ; the 
Mozarteum a fair copy of Mozart’s works ; 
Grasnick of Berlin the collection of portraits ; 
the ecclesiastical institution of Gottweig the 
library ; and Butsch, the bookseller of Augs- 
burg, the rest of the papers and biographical 
articles. c. F. P. 

FUCHS, Carl (6. Offenbach, 1866), violon- 
cellist, a pupil of Cossmann at the Frankfort 
Conservatoire until 1886, when he studied at 
St. Petersburg under Havidov. He is now 
settled at Manchester, where he is a professor 
at the Royal College, soloist at the Hall6 
concerts, and member of the Brodsky Quartet. 
He is an excellent chamber-music player, and 
has published a Violoncello Method (3 vols., 
1906). w. w. c. 


FUCHS, Ferdinand Karl (6. Vienna, 
Feb. 11, 1811 ; d. there Jan. 7, 1848), a popular 
song-writer ; produced two operas at Vienna 
in 1842. w. w. c. 

FUCHS, Georg Friedrich (6. Mayenoe, 
Dec. 3, 1752 ; d, Paris, Oct. 9, 1821), won 
considerable fame as a clarinettist in his day. 
He was a professor at the Paris Conservatoire 
and composer of various works for wind 
instruments. w. w. c. 

FUCHS, (1) Johann Nepomuk (6. Frauen- 
thal. May 5, 1842 ; d. Btislau, near Vienna, 
Oot. 5, 1899), an accomplished, all-round 
musician, held the appointment of Kapell- 
meister in various towns (from 1880 at the 
Vienna Opera). In 1894 he was appointed a 
director of the Vienna Conservatorium. He 
composed in 1872 the opera ‘ Zingara.’ 

(2) Robert (6. Fraueiithal, Feb. 15, 1847; 
d. Fob. 1927), brother of the above, was appointed 
professor of theory at the Vienna Consorvatoirt^ 
in 1876. He is chiefly known as composer 
of 5 serenades for string or(5hestra. Among 
his other compositions are a symphony (op. 
37 in C), a piano concerto, a Mass, several 
works for the chamber, and 2 operas. 

w\ w. c. 

FUCHS, Karl Dorius Johann (6. Potsdam, 
Oct. 22, 1838; d. Danzig, Aug. 27, 1922), 
pianist, conductor and critic. Ho was a pupil 
of his father, an organist, and was compelled to 
give lessons on the pianoforte whilst yet a 
collegian. In 1859 he was a student at the 
University of Berlin, and at the same time took 
lessons on the pianoforte under Von Bulow. 
Henceforth his life was divided between music 
and literature. In 1869 ho was organist at 
Strabund, and in 1870 took the degree (jf 
D.Ph. at Greifswald, his thesis being Prdlimi- 
narien zu einer Kritik der I'ankunst. In 1871- 
1875 he lived in Berlin as pianist, teacher and 
critic ; in 1875-79 at Hirschberg, where ho 
founded a musical society of w hifih ho was the 
conductor; and in 1879 moved to Danzig, 
where he held several appointments. His 
leaning was tow'ards philosophical analysis, a 
tendency which reacted on his playing, whi(;h 
was of the intellectual order. In conjunction 
with Hugo Riemann he wrote a Praktische 
Anleitung zum Phrasieren (1886) of which an 
English translation appeared in New York. 
His TaH und Rhythmua in Choral appeared in 
1911. w. w. c. 

FUHRER, Robert (6. Prague, June 2, 1807; 
d. Vienna, Nov. 28, 1861), organist and com- 
poser. In 1839 he succeeded his master 
Wittasek as organist to the Cathedral at 
Prague. His irregular life, however, lost him 
the post, and in 1843 he left the town. In 
1853-55 he was organist at Gmunden and 
Ischl, and then settled in Vienna where he died 
in great distress in a hospital. His composi- 
tions, published from 1830 in Prague and 
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^Tienna, are numerous and good. (For list see 
Feiis.) They comprise masses, graduales, 
offertories, preludes, fugues, a method for the 
pedal-organ, a handbook for choirmasters, a 
Praktiache Anleilun^ zu Orgelcompositioneny etc. 
Whatever his mcirits as a musician, however, 
he was a dishonest man, for he actually pub- 
lished Schubert’s Mass in G under his own 
name (Marco Jlerra, I^raguc. 1846), a fact 
which requires no comment. M. c. c. 

FOLLSACK, Zach arias, lutenist and trom- 
bone player in the Hamburg Council chapel 
from 1600-12 ; afterwards in the court chapel, 
Dresden. Ho published, together with Chris- 
toph Hildebrand, an interesting collection of 
pavaiis, galliards, etc., including many pieces 
by English composers (Hamburg, 1607) {Q,-L.). 

FUENLLANA, Miguel de (6. Kavalcarnero, 
Madrid, beginning of 16th cent.), a blind 
Spanish lutenist, who greatly enriched the 
repertory and the tecihnical resources of liis 
instrument. In 1554 he published ‘ Orphenica 
Lyra,’ a quarto volume in tablature containing 
a number of original compositions and tran- 
scriptions of sacred and secular polyphonic 
music of his day. The full title of this work 
is as follows : 

M<a>ro ip mu<iloa para vihuela inti ulado Orphpniea L^ra en 
*■1 <il (Oticnen iniiriutH v diuor^jw obrii». <'6pUPHt<» por Mifcuel 
de DliiKido al luuy alto \ niviy pod«TOH<> Hefior dou 

Pluliiipe unndpp de blapafia, rcy Up inglatena, dp Napolpit Nro- 
Sefior. . . Pue iujiTOM'd* en Sevilla, vu caaa de Martin Montpu- 
dofti . . . ITifd. (Brit. MU'<. ; Bild Nat. and B Id « ona.. I*arl«; 
Htaat>«l)ih|,, Vienna, Inuatiruok ; Wieabadeu ; Bibl. Nao., Madrid; 
Efiouiial ) 

The method of tablature employed is the 
Italian ; the top line represents the bottom 
string of the ins 1 rumen t — the bottom lino, tbe 
top string. The frets are indicated by nnmeral.s 
instead of the letters usual in the English and 
French systems ; ‘ 1 ’ signifies the first fret, 
‘ o ’ the open string. The voice-part, when 
there is one, is di.stinguislu‘d from the lute- 
accompaniment by tlie figures being printed in 
red. Tlie book contains .settings of old JSpaiiish 
ballads, including tlio famous ‘ Ay de mi, 
Alhama,’ which was translated into English 
by Byron. It is a fine sotting of a good tune, 
and is intended hero for a 4-stringed guitar, 
and not for a 5-.stringcd vihuela, or Spanish 
lute. The viUnncicoa given may all be found 
in their original form for 3, 4 or 6 voices in 
the partbooks of Vasquez (Medinaocli Library, 
Madrid). There are also transcriptions of 
madrigals by Fedro Guerrero and other 
Spanish composers, Italian Strambotti (4 and 5 
V.) by Arcadelt and Verdelot, and a quantity 
of church music, including fragments of masses 
by Morales, and motets by him otherwise 
unknown. Fuenllana’s original FantcLsiaa are 
dealt with by Rieraann in M.f.M. xxvii. 
(1805), vi. 81-91 (v. also Morphy, Lea I/utkiates 
eapagnolsy Leipzig, 1902). J. b. t. 

FITENTES, Pasquale (b. Albaida, Valencia, 
Spain, beginning of 18th cent.) ; d. Valencia, 


Apr. 26, 1768), maestro do capilla at first at 
the church of St. Andrea, and from 1757 at the 
cathedral of Valencia. F6tis gives a list of 
sacred and secular compositions, one of which, 
a ‘ Beatus vir ’ a 10, is printed in Eslava’s 
Lira aacro-hiapana. (Q.~L.) 

FDRiSTENAU, a family of distinguished 
flautists and good musicians. 

(1) OAsrAR (6. Munster, Feb. 26, 1772; 
d, Oldenburg, May 11, 1819), was early left 
an orphan under the care of A. Romberg, who 
tried to force him to learn the bassoon, as well 
as the oboe, which he had been already taught ; 
but his preference for the flute asserted itseff 
and ho shortly became so proficient as to 
support his family by playing in a military 
band, and in that of the Bishoj). In 1793-94 
he made a jirofossional tour through Germany, 
and .settled at Oldenburg, where he entered the 
court band, and gave lessons to the Duke. In 
1811 the band was dispersed, and Caspar again 
travelled with his son. 

(2) Anton Bernhard (6. Munster, Oct. 20, 
1792 ; d. Dresden, Nov. 18, 1852), a finer 
flautist than his father, first appeared at a 
court coni'ert in Oldenburg when only 7. 
He remained with his father, the two taking 
long journeys together. In 1817 he was 
engaged for the municipal orchestra of Frank- 
fort, from whence he removed in 1820 to 
Dresden, w’here he remained in the service of 
the King of Saxony till his death. In 1826 ho 
accompanied Weber on his last journey to 
London, tended him with anxious care, and 
assisted him to undress the night before his 
death. ^ He composed several pieces and two 
Methods for the flut(\ 

(3) Moritz (6. Dresden, July 26, 1824 ; 

d. there, Mar. 25, 1889) his son, also a flautist, 
at 17 entered the royal band. He made 
some valuable contributions to the history of 
music, such as Beitrdge zur Geachichte der 
kbniglichen sdchaixschrn inusikalischeM Capelle 
(1849) ; Zttr Geachichte des Theaters und der 
Musik in Dresden, 2 vols. (1861); and Die, 
Fabrication musikalischer J nfitrurnentc in Voigt- 
Uinde (1876). In 1852 he was appointed custos 
of the royal collections of music, and received 
the order of Albert of {Saxony. From 1868 
he was flute professor at the Dresden Con 
servatorium. E. O. 

FUGATO, a name given to an irregularly 
fugued movement, in which the fugue-form is 
not strictly followed (especially as to strettos 
and pedal-points), though the structure is fugal 
and contrapuntal, Fugato passages are often 
introduced in orchestral music vith the happiest 
effect, as in first and last movements of the 
Eroiea Symphony, in the Allegretto of No. 7, 
both by Beethoven, and in the first movement 
of Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, imme- 
diately after the double bar, etc. F. a. a. o. 

I Bm Max Itaxia von Waber't of hU father, U. 708. 
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FUGERE, Litcikn (6. Paris, July 22, 1S48), 
a baritone singer. He first took up sculpture, 
but failed at the Conservatoire, and became a 
commercial traveller interested in the theatre. 

He made his debut, Mar. 3, 1870, at the 
Cafe Concert Ba-ta-clan, Paris, where he 
created the celebrated march, ‘ Le Regiment 
de Sambre-et-Mcuse,’ by R. Planquette. En- 
gaged by the Bouffes-Parisiena, Jan. 20, 1874, 
he played Offenbach’s ‘ Mine. L’Archiduc.’ Ho 
made his first appearance at the Opera- 
Comique, Sept. &, 1877, in ‘ Los Nocea de 
Jeannette.’ He came to notice in the role of 
Girod in Herold’s * Lo Pro aux Clcrcs ’ ; Papa- 
gono in Mozart’s ‘ Magic Fluto ’ in 1879, and 
again in 1909 ; Figaro in ‘ The Marriage of 
Figaro,’ 1882 ; Bartolo in ‘ Barbier de Seville,* 
1884. Amongst his rOles were tho Count 
(‘ Manon,’ Massenet, 1884), Due de Longuovillo 
(‘ La Basochc,’ Messager, 1890), Dic^phale 
(‘ Phrynts* Saint-Saens, 1893), Schaunard (‘ La 
Vie de Boh^me,’ Puccini, 1898), the father 
(‘ Louise,’ Cbarpcntior, 1900), the Devil ('Grise- 
lidis,’ Massenet, 1901), Boniface (‘Lc Jongleur 
de Notre - Dame,’ Massenet, 1902), ‘ Lo Bou- 
homme Jadis ’ (Dalcroze, 1906), Maitro 
Andr6 (‘ Fortunio,’ Messager, 1907) ; Ulysse 

Lo Mariago do Telemaque,’ Cl. Terrasse, 
1910). At the Gaiety i Sancho (‘ Don Quixote,’ 
Massenet, 1910), and Bernard (‘ Carmosine,’ 
Fevrier, 1913). From 1914-19, Fugero sang at 
this theatre. Ho returned to the Opera- 
Comiquo, Dec. 20, 1919, reviving ‘ La Basoche’; 
and there he celebrated his artistic jubilee, in 
* La serva padroua ’ (Pergolese, Mar. 5, 1920). 
The doyen of living French singers, Fugere is 
Chevalier of the ‘ lycgiori d’honneur ’ (1898), ho 
holds the medal of 1870 ; he is member of the 
examining board of the Conservatoire. 

Bibl. — n. Bit CuRTioN. CroquU d’artittet (1897), with portrait and 
Nouvelle Revue June 1920; L’ Album eomique, dramatiqw et mxuiecA, 
Dec 1U08, the number devoted to FuR^re bv Rloou, with illuHtratiuns 
and photographs; complete list of IHig^re's parts since 1874. 

j. r. 

FUGHETTA, a short condensed fugue — a 
miniature fugue — correct and complete as to 
form, but with all its dimensions curtailed. 
No. 10 of Bach’s thirty Variations is a Fuglu^ta, 
as is also No. 24 of Beethoven’s thirty-three 
Variations (op. 120). Both are in two sections, 
each repeated. F. A. G. o. 

FUGUE, a musical movement in which a 
definite number of parts or voices combine in 
stating and developing a single theme, the 
interest being cumulative. 

This definition immediately suggests two 
points ; 

(1) The main idea of a fugue is that of one 
voice contrasting with others ; not, as in the 
first movement of a sonata, of one section con- 
trasting longitudinally with other sections. In- 
deed the fugal form may be said to be ‘ a ques- 
tion of texture rather than of design,’ ’ and it has 
> D. F. Tov«y, Lecture on Beetboven’e * MIsm Bolennie.' 
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even been suggested that the term * a fugue ’ it 
incorrect and that we should rather speak of a 
composition being written ‘ in fugue,’ just as we 
spt^ak of a poem being written in hexameters. 
This essential of fugue brings us to the second 
point in our definition. 

(2) It is essential that a fugue be conceived in 
a definite number of parts or voices * : two parts 
at least are obviously necessary, so that one may 
contrast with the other. It is possible to imagine 
an entirely melodic sonata ; an entirely melodic 
fugue is a contradiction. For similar reasons a 
texture of harmonic blocks of chords is quite 
alien to tho fugal form. 

From what has been said it is clear that the 
fugue is of more artificial and less primitive 
origin than the ‘ cyclical ’ forms. The sonata 
form can be traced directly back to the folk- 
song (see Form) ; tho fugue seems to be de* 
scended from tho contrapuntal experiments of 
mediaeval monks. For this reason perhaps, and 
partly because fugue writing is so excellent a 
scholastic training, the idea has grown up thaic 
a fugue is necessarily dull and p<.'dantic, justify- 
ing tho famous aphorism that ‘ a fugue is a 
composition in which one voice runs away from 
tho others and the hearer from them all.’ It 
is surely clear that a form wJiich has inspired 
tho most magnificent music of the greatest 
composers must be something more than an 
academic exercise or an arbitrary collection of 
scholastic regulations. Indeed just as the 
‘ rules ’ of tho sonata have been shown to bo 
based on deep prineijiles which underlie the 
whole of musical form, so tho rules of fugue may 
be shown to be based on principles equally deep. 

The fugue, like every other form of art, has 
had its origin and development. In tho Kith 
century the w^ord meant a movement in canonic 
form ; indeed the name ‘ canon ’ is merely short 
for * fuga per canonem,’ a fugue according to 
rule. In those times there were two species of 
fugue, tho limited fugue, which was w^hat wo 
now call a strict canon, and the unlimited fugue 
which started canonically and soon broke off 
into free passages, with occasional points of 
imitation. It was the text-book of Fux (1725) 
which placed the fugue on its present basis, 
though still in a very simple and undeveloped 
form. Thus the way was prepared for J. S, 
Bach, who took the fugue form as set forth in 
Fux’s Oradus ad Parnassum and applied to it 
the new key -system with its endless possibilities 
of modulation, enriching it at the same time 
with his boundless wealth of melodic and har- 
monic imagination. Bach rose superior to all 
the rules and regulations with which Fux had 
hedged in the fugue, and evolved out of Fux’s 
skeleton the living fugue, the quintessence of 
fugue, freed from all the impurities of pedantry. 
From the time of Bach the word ‘ fugue ’ has 

* The term * voire * in uned throughout this article as the equivar 
lant of * iMurt,' not naceaaarily a vocal part. 
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connoted a very definite musical form which 
will now be described. 

As this is not a text-book, no attempt will 
be made to enumerate all the rules which arc 
found in primers.^ Only those factors of a 
fugue will be described here which are essential 
to its nature as set out in the above definition. 
All the principles enunciated will be referable 
to the examples set by great composers ; tliey, 
and not the theorists, will be taken as the 
criterion.^ Writers on music have a tendency to 
divorce theory from practice, and hi no branch 
of the art is this the case more than in the 
fugue. It is an extraordinary thing that hardly 
any of the well-known treatises on fugue so 
much as mention Bach ® ; and one modern 
teacher, it is understood, actually used to forbid 
the study of Bach’s fugues because they are 
‘ contrary to the rules.’ ^ 

Description of Subjects. — Wo can now 
proceed to a detailed description of the fugal 
form. It is obvious t hat the theme on which the 
wdiole work hangs must be clearly and un- 
equivocally presented at the outset, and this 
cannot be done better than by giving it to the 
voice or voices sufiicient to enunciate it entirely 
unaccompanied. This is, as a matti'r of fact, the 
way in which a fugue docs invariably start, and 
the theme thus propounded is called the ‘sub- 
ject.’ ^ The subject of a fugue must be of a char- 
acter to arrest and hold the attention w'^henever 
it is heard. Cherubini’s somewhat oracular re- 
mark, ‘ the subject must neither be too long nor 
too short,’ really contains the nucleus of the 
matter. The subject must be long enough to 
contain a definite idea, it must not be so long 
that the memory cannot retain it. Here follow 
examples of the longest and shortest fugue sub- 
jects in Bach’s \Vuhlt. Clavier. 



Q>) ‘Wohlt. Clav.,’ No. 4. 



Although the subject is always announced 
by itself yet this does not mean that only one 
voice is heard at the beginning. The subject 
Ruiy be in two, three or even four parts, and 
in these cases the subject should be described 

\ ^WhHoRfftphy at wid of this artlRle. 

, "*'of. Prout la on® of the few writers on fufcue who have t^ellber- 
the works of the great maatern as their atandard. 

Marpurg 1% an honourable exception. 

, Sooted In the preface U> Prouv# Fuffu*- 

la an apparenw -xceptlon In the case of an ' accorapanlea 
la which case the announcement of the subject Is 
"'inltaneously with a full hamonie aocoiupaniment. This will 
dealt with W. 
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as a double, triple or quadruple subject. As 
a matter of fact fugues with subjects in two or 
more parts are usually called fugues on two 
subjects, or even double fugues, but it is plain 
that there can be only one subject to a fugue,® 
and this subject, when it is in two or more parts, 
almost invariably makes its various appearances 
as a whole and not in its separate parts. The 
name ‘ double fugue ’ seems better applied to 
those cases where a secondary theme appears 
during the course of the movement (this will be 
dealt with later). 


(a) Haydn, ‘Achieved is the glorious work/ 
from the Creation. 



{h) Leo, ‘ Dixit Dominus.* 
Subject iu 3 parts. 



(r) CHERirBiNl, ‘ Et vitam." 



Fugue subjects can be divided roughly into 
three classes : 

1. Those that are in themselves complete 
melodies usually of a very definite rhythmical 
nature. In fugues on such subjects the interest 
of tile fugue- depends chictly on the intrinsic 
beauty of the subject itself at its various ap- 
pearances. Such subjects are usually called 
‘ andamenti.’ (See Andamento.) 

2. Those which consist of some short passage 
with perhaps a characteristic interval. Such a 

i subject is not necessarily beautiful in itself but 
1 becomes so when treated and developed in the 
I course of the movement. Such subjects come 
I under the class of ‘ soggetti.’ (See Sogoetto.) 
j 3. Those which consist merely of a short 
; figure and are usually called ‘ attacco * (7.V.). 

• Cherubini recognluen thin and refuses to use the noraeoclature 
* fugue on two subjects,' saying that a fugue ' cannot have more 
than one principal subject.' He proposes to call such fupies ' fugues 
‘ on one saojeut with one, two or three counter-subjects.^ 

Y 
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The * attaoco ’ seldom forms the subject of a 
complete fugue ; there is, however, an example 
in Bach’s WoKUem'p&rirtts Clavier ^ No. 27. 


(a) Bach, Organ fugue G Minor 
(andamento). 


Q f,-., — -j 
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{h) Bach, ‘ Wohlt. Clav.,* No. 26 (soggetto). 


(c) Bach, ‘Wohlt 
Clav.,' No. 27 
(attacco). 




The subject having been stated, another voice 
enters with an ‘ answer ’ to this statement. In 
most text-books the answer is described as an 
‘ imitation ’ of the subject, and, this definition 
having been given, it is found necessary to em- 
ploy several paragraphs in explaining that the 
answer is not an imitation but a modification 
of the subject. The truth is that the answer is 
not in its essence an imitation of the subject. 
The answer is what its name implies, a rep/y. 
The subject alone is a ‘ broken arc ’ ; it requires 
the answer to complete the * perfect round.’ 
The subject and answer may be compared to 
the obverse and reverse of a medal.^ 

Op Answers. — This answering of the subject 
can be brought about in more than one way : 

1 . The answer may be a repetition of the sub- 
ject in a different key. This is called a ‘ real ’ 
answer. If the subject is entirely in the tonic, 
the real answer is usually in the dominant (occa- 


(a) Bach, ‘Wohlt. Clav.,’ No. 1. 
Sub. in tonic. 




(b) Beethoven, Quartet C# Minor. 
Sub. in tunic. 



(c) Handel, ‘ Then shall they know ' 
(Part 11) ; Samson. 

Igiib. in dom. Ans. in tonic. 


1 Boclutro deacrlbM the ear' "er veer well •• • * fOT»>efaorteiilng ’ 
el the cttbleot 


sionally in the sub-dominant). If the subject is 
in the dominant, the real answer is in the tonic. 

2. Recourse is frequently had to the universal 
feeling which divides the octave into two un- 
equal portions at its fifth note, so that the inter- 
val of a fifth from tonic to dominant is felt to 
have its exact correlative in the interval of a 
fourth from dominant to tonic. It was this 
feeling that led the early ecclesiastical musicians 
to add to each ‘ authentic ’ mode, wliich was 
divided into two parts at its fifth note, a corre- 
sponding ‘ plagal ’ mode, starting at that fifth 
note, and itself divided into two parts at its 
fourth note, that is, the final of the authentic 
mode. This analogy between plagal and au- 
thentic seems to be universally perceived in 
music. This can be showm by the two following 
examples drawn from very different sources, 
neither of which can be suspected of being 
influenced by fugal considerations, since one 
is from a comic opera and the other from a 
German chorale. 

{(i) From Dorothy y CEi.TiTr.R. 

(1) Introduction. (2) Opening chorus. 


ih) From hymn tune ‘Eisenach.* 



In the same manner the answer to a fugue- 
subject is often compressed into th(' plagal or 
extended into the authentic compass, uivcrscly 
according as the subject is authentic or plagal. 
An answer conceived on this plan is called a 
‘ tonal’ answer. Manyrules are given in the text- 
books for finding the correct tonal answer to a 
fugue. It will serve our purpose better to give 
several examples of tonal answ er.s by great com- 
posers to show the various modifications which 
they adopt. Tliese examples will also prove 
how very far from being a mere imitation of the 
subject a fugue answer generally is. ({See Tonai 
Fugue, below.) 


{a) Bach, ‘Wohlt. Clav.,’ No. 25. 
Sub. Ans. 




(6) Handel, ‘Hallelujah,’ 
Sub. Aus. 
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{d) Mozart, Quartet in E Major. i 

A... 1 

(6) No. VI. 

Ano. by inv. and dim. 


(e) Bach, Organ Fugne, Eb. 


(c) No. VII. 

Ans. by inv. and aug 


(/) Bach, * Matthew Passion.* 
Bub. Alls. 


(g) Kirnberoer. 
Bub. (2nd half). 


Ans. (2nd halO. 


( h ) Beethoven, Pf. Sonata, op. 101. 
Hub. 






Of Counter-subjects. — ^While the second 
voice announces the answer, the first voice goes 
on its way in counterpoint with it. Sometimes 
this counterpoint takes the shape of a definite 
theme of which further use is made in the course 
of the fugue; it is then called a ‘counter- 
subject.* The counter - subject is usually in 
double counterpoint with the subject, designed, 
that is, to appear either above or below it as 
occasion requires. A counter-subject is by no 
means an inalienable factor in a fugue ; for 
instance seventeen of the forty-eight fugues of 
Bach’s W ohltemperirtea Clavier have no regular 
I counter-subject. 

Bach, ‘ Wohlt. Clav.,* No. 44. 


(^*) Mozart, Quartet G IVIajor. 


(/) Brahms, Jiequiem 


When the subject and answer have been thus 
propounded, the other voices enter in turn witli 
subject or answer alternately. Sometimes the 
duet between the first two voices is lengtheni'd 
by a few bars before the entry of the third voice : 
tins small digression is called a ‘ codetta.’ 

Handel, ‘ And witli His stripes,’ Messiah. 


3. The answer is occasionally an inversion* 
diminution, or augmentation of the subject. 

{ a ) Bacu, ‘ Kuiist dcr Fuge,' No. V. 


Ans. by inversion 




The Exposition as a Whole. — The com- 
plete statement of subject or answer by all the 
voices employed is caUed the ‘ exposition. ’ The 
exposition usually consists of subject and 
answer entering alternately * and one or more 
1 Ttiis is not invarinble. 
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short codette. If there is a counter-subject, it 
appears in that voice which last had the subject 
or answer.^ This fugal exposition is in itself 
such a very definite and unmistakable mode of 
expression that it is often introduced into choral 
and instrumental works which are not fugues. 
Such a torso is called a fugato passage or merely 
‘ fugato.* Beethoven was particularly fond of 
the fugato ; good examples are found in the 
slow movements of his first and seventh sym- 
phonies. 

Now it is necessary, before the subject, as the 
hero of the plot, sets out on its career of adven- 
ture, that its nature and characticristics should 
bo thoroughly impressed on the attention. 
Sometimes the exposition alone suffices for this; 
but sometimes an ‘ extra entry ’ of the subject is 
added at the end of the exposition before any 
modulation takes place : this most frequently 
happens in those fugues where the relative posi- 
tions of subject and counter-subject have been 
the same throughout the various entries of 
the exposition. The extra entry then presents 
the subject in a new aspect with regard to the 
counter-subject. 


Bach, ‘ Patrem ’ from B Minor Mass 
(inner parts omitted). 


Counter-«ub 




(Sub. extra entry). 


Sometimes this extra entry is not enough by 
itseli and the exposition is followed by a whole 
series of extra entries, a sort of complement 
to the exposition ; this is called the ‘ counter- 
exposition.’ In the counter-exposition the 
answer usually leads off, follow^ed by the sub- 
ject ; sometimes both subject and answer are 
inverted in the counter-exposition ® {e.g. Bach, 
WohU. Clav. No. 16). 

The Middle Section. — ^Up to now there 
have been no serious modulations in the fugue, 
but when the exposition and counter-exposition 
are over, there begins what is known as the 
‘ middle section ’ of the fugue. This consists of a 
contrapuntal web gradually leading through 
some definite scheme of modulations to the final 
section or climax of the fugue. This contra- 
puntal web consists of a series of episodes 
(usually founded on the main subject and 
counter-subject) interspersed with entries of 
the subject in various now situations and guises. 
At the time when the rules of fugue were crys- 
tallised by Fux, modulations w^ere of a very 

1 The counter-NUbJect ocliilnally appears as a counterpotnt to the 
aaswer : therefore when It accompanies the subject It often has to 
be modified. This modified form bears the same relation to the 
original counter-subject as the subject bears to the answer, and 
might well tw called the ’counter-answer,’ but this term w never 
used. 

> Bemetlmea exposition and counter-exposition are separated by 
an episode, e.g. WoMt. Clav. No. 11. 


mild nature and as a consequence the later 
theorists, regardless of musical progress, have 
strictly circumscribed the modulations which a 
fugue writer ‘ is allowed ’ to make. It need 
hardly be said that the rules for fugal modula- 
tion are of no more value than any of the other 
arbitrary rules of fugue. Not a single one of 
the fugues, either in the Wohlfemperirfes Clavier 
or in the Kunst der Fuge^ follow’s the scheme of 
modulation wdiich was afterwards prescribed 
by Cherubini.® 

The various ways in which the successive 
entries of subject, answer, and counter-subject 
are made to grow in interest during the middlo 
section of a fugue have been codified into a 
scheme of devices, which may be summarised as 
follows : 

(tt) The subject and counter-subject may 
be themselves altered (i.) by Augmentation, 
(ii.) by Diminution, (iii.) by Inversion, (iv.) 
by ‘ Cancrizans ’ motion (q.v.). 


(a) R. Strauss, ' Also Spraeh Zarathustra.* 



( p ) Baoh, * Wohlt. Clav.,* No. 83. 

Sub. inv. and dim. 


r-# J — i n 


r-‘4r-|J; 


" ''Sub. 

r~ > r r 






1— t — ' 

Sub. by dim. 


> Cherabtni's rales for modulation are as follow*: When the 
fugue Is in a major key — dominant, relative minor, Bub-domiiiani, 
•aper-tonlo minor, mediant minor, dominant. When the fusrae \f 
In a minor key — ^mediant major, dominant minor, or «ub-median( 
major, or sub-domliiant minor, or seventh maior. 
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((£) Beethoven, Pf. Sonata, op. 106. 
Subject. 



(6) The subject with its various counter- 
subjects can be presented inverted in double 
counterpoint at various intervals (usually the 
octave, tenth or twelfth). 


Mozaut, * Kyric,* Jtequiem. 






Parts in verted at the 12th. 










(c) The device of Stretto may be made 
use of. Stretto is defined by Cherubini as ‘ a de- 
vice which consists in bringing the entrance of 
the response nearer to that of the subject ' ; to 
which it may be added that a stretto often 
consists in introducing a second entry of the 
subject instead of the answer at these close quar- 
ters. This ‘ hurried ’ introduction of the answer 
can often be introduced at more than one point 
of the subject, as the following examples will 
explain. When the entrance of the answer 
follows close on that of the subject, it is said to 
be a ‘ close’ stretto. A stretto in which all the 
voices take part, and in which each voice takes 
up subject or answer in turn in their entirety 
and without any modification, is called a 
masterly stretto or ‘ stretto raacstralcs* 


Bach, ‘Wohlt. Clav.,’ No. 38. 




o 


Sub. 
Stretto maestrale. 


m 



etc. 


biir^ 


The device of stretto may also be corabiiu^d 
with the vai ious other devitjes of augmentation, 
etc., just described. A good example of stretto 
combined with augmentation will be found in 
the fugue ‘ C'um Mancto ’ from Beethoven’s 
‘ Missa Solennis.’ 

The emotional effect of stretto is obvious, and 
the closer the stretto the greater the excitement 
produced. Therefore, whore more than one 
stretto is employed in a fugue, the simpler is 
usually placed first, and the closest and most 
elaborate is kept till later, so that the fugue 
may grow in interest. 

(d) Sometimes one or two subsidiary subjects 
are introduced in the course of the fugue. These 
may be introduced in one of two ways ; (i.) by 
a regular fugal exposition in the middle of the 
fugue, as in Bach’s organ fugue in C minoi 
(Peters’ edition, vol. iv.). (ii.) They can be im- 
posed on the normal flow of the counterpoint as 
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in the fourth fugue (Cjj minor) of the WoJdtem* 
perirtes Clavier, Such fugues are very properly 
called double or triple fugues. 

In the middle section of a fugue the composer 
is usually said to be ‘ free ’ to proceed as he 
likes : this is only true in so far as it means that 
no hard-and-fast regulations can be laid down 
for his guidance at this point ; but it is just 
hero that in reality the composer is most em- 
phatically not free, except in so far as every 
composer is always free. If he wishes to make 
his fugue an organic and inevitable whole, then 
it is especially in these ‘ free ’ passages that he 
must keep the direction and tendency of the 
whole movement most clearly in his mind. 

Climax and Coda. — After the wanderings of 
the middle section there follows a natural desire 
for home, but home under a now aspect, looked 
at with eyes which have witnessed all the won- 
derful developments of which the infant theme 
has become capable as it reaches maturity. 
This is the climax of the fugue, and is usually 
heralded by a return to the original key. The 
climax, then, is the place where the subject will 
be presented in its most exciting aspect. If 
there are several stretti in the fugue, the closest 
or most elaborate will be reserved for this 
point : if there is only one stretto, the composer 
will jirobably place it here. Indeed this portion 
of the fugue is often called the stretto, but a 
stretto is by no means universal in a fugue ; in 
many of Bach’s fugues the climax is marked by 
an emphatic entry of the subject in the principal 
key. In a double or triple fugue the climax is 
usually marked by the combination of all the 
subjects previously announced separately. 

After the climax comes a peroration or coda. 
This very often contains a ‘ pedal ’ on the domi- 
nant and sometimes also on the tonic. In many 
cases, right at the close, the contrapuntal 
texture gives way to massive blocks of harmony 
{c,g, Mendelssohn, 42nd Psalm). Sometimes 
the end takes the form of an elaborate cadenza, 
as in Bach’s organ fugue in C minor (Peters, vol. 
iv.). 

Before ending this description of the fugal 
form two slight variants must be noticed : 

(1) Thk FuaiTB ON A Choral. — There are 
two species of this form : 

(a) Where the fugue pursues its normal 
course, the Clioral being superimposed as a 
canto fermo or an episode during its develop- 
ment (e.g, Mendelssohn, 3rd organ sonata, 1st 
movement). 

{h) Whore each line of the Choral-melody is 
made the climax of a short fugal passage. The 
fugal matter being founded on the Choral {e,g, 
Bach’s fugue on * Durch Adam’s Fall ’). 

(2) The Accompanied Fttgtte. — A fugue 
is sometimes accompanied ; that is to say, 
that besides the regular fugal exposition and 
development there are independent parts for 
other voices or iustnimenta. The usuid form of 


accompanied fugue consists of a normal fugue 
sung by a choir of voices, while an orchestra 
plays a partly independent accompaniment. 
Examples are the ‘ Cum sancto Spiritu * from 
Schubert’s Mass in F, and the last chorus of 
Parry’s ‘Judith.’ In an accompanied fugue 
the texture of the fugal parts is often much 
looser than in the ordinary fugue. In many of 
Handel’s accompanied fugues the first voice 
after giving out the subject is silent, while the 
second voice sings the answer, e.g, ‘ And He 
shall purify ’ (‘ Messiah ’). 

This then is the construction of a fugue as 
generally understood. It will be noticed that 
it falls into three sections : exposition, middle 
section, and climax (or stretto). These three 
sections coincide with the design usually d(;- 
scribed by the formula A.B.A. under whi(;h 
nearly every piece of music may be said to fall. 
This has led some theorists to trace a connexion 
between the fugal and the sonata forms, ^ but in 
reality there is no more intimate connexion 
between them than the very vague similarity 
just mentioned, which applies equally to every 
other musical form. The fugue is essentially 
contrapuntal in its texture, while a sonata- 
movement is harmonic. In a fugue there is no 
break, a cadence is only the signal for a fresh 
start. The sonata-movement is, on the other 
hand, by nature broken up into sections. A 
sonata-movement may be said to be sewn to- 
gether, a fugue to be woven. It is, however, 
quite true that the sonata form has been occa- 
sionally affected by fugal considerations, as in 
Beethoven’s sonatas, opp. 101, 110 and 11 1.^ 
In the same way the prelude to Wagner’s ‘ Die 
Moistersinger ’ is a well-known instance of a 
movement where three subjec^ts are at first 
presented separately and harmonically as in a 
sonata, and afterwards combined as if in the 
stretto of a triple fugue. 

The art of fugue has found its greatest ex- 
ponent in the works of J. S. Bach. Haydn and 
Mozart seem to have known little of Bach and 
his works. Moreover, their ideas seemed to 
shape themselves naturally in those cyclic forms 
which were developing into the great symphonic 
form of Beethoven. Their fugues, fine as they 
are, seem to have been written textbook in 
hand, and not to be a natural mode of expres- 
sion. The result is that the fugues of Haydn 
and Mozart actually seem old-fashioned com- 
pared with those of Bach, and more academic in 
their feeling. The same may be said of Cherub- 
ini and, in spite of their splendour, of Beet- 
hoven’s fugues. Perhaps Bach was attracted 
to the fugal means of expression because of its 
romantic possibilities. The definite decorative 
scheme of the sonata form,with its strongly con- 
trasted sections, is eminently fitted for absolute 
musio — ^music which stands for itself and by 

1 Prottt, chap. lx. 

> Badow, Sonata Foma, chap. xL 
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itself. Absolute music depends on contrast of 
mood ; but the essence of romantic music is 
that some idea or mood from without is grafted 
on to the musical stem. Such a scheme as this 
demands unity of mood, some central idea 
running through the whole, surrounded by at- 
tendant episodes, the whole in a sort of chiar- 
oscuro. This is certainly the principle which 
underlies the fugal form, and it is also the prin- 
ciple which underlies the various forms in which 
the romantic composers found it necessary to 
express themselves. Can wo not trace an an- 
alogous emotional need and an analogous moans 
of expression in the fugues of Bach on the one 
hand, and on the other in Schumann’s piano- 
forte concerto with its single theme, in his C 
major fantasia with its ‘ leiscr Ton,’ ^ in the per- 
sistent melancholy figures of Chopin’s preludes, 
ill the ‘ idee fixe ’ of Berlioz, and above all in 
the ‘ Leitmotiv ’ of Wagner’s music-dramas ? 
Perhaps Wagner’s Leutmotiv compares more 
closely with a canto fermo than with a fugue 
subject, and we can trace a most interesting 
parallel between the leitmotiv of Wagner and 
the fugue-on-Choral of Ba(di. The introduc- 
tion of a chorale as a canto fermo in a fugue onl}’^ 
maizes its due emotional effect when the chorale 
is well known to the hearers,^ otherwise its intro- 
duction will be quite pointless. Thus the intro- 
duction of the Choral is to a certain extent 
dramatic in its emotional effect. In the same 
way a leitmotiv imposed on the polyphonic 
web of Wagner’s music makes its effect largely 
because of its dramatic power produced by force 
of association. 

B1 BLIonnAPHY 

From the volumiDOus bibliography of Pjigue tlie follo^ng are 
seleoted as a guidt* to HtudeJits , 

(%ASSK1AT< TRKATIBRS 
Fnx : Oradus ad Parnas$vnt (Latin). VJ'IH. 

Marfuro : AbhafMuna von iUr Fugc (Ueriiian). 1753-64. 
•A 1 .BRF. 0 HTSBEROEK : (irUnJHrhe AnweUun'i zitr Composition 
(Oerraan). 1790. 

FAtis ; Traill de la fugue et du contrr.point (Vronch). 18*26. 
•('iieuitbini ; Court de conlrepoint et de la fugue (French), 1836. 
•tticirTBR : Lehrbueh der Fugr (Oerjuan). 1869. 

* English tranHlatlons obtainable. 

Enolibh Textbookb 

E. pROTTT : Fugue. 1891; Fugal Analysis, 1892. 

J. IItoob: Fttgue. 

C. H. Kitson : Studies in Fugw. 1909. 

Modern German Works 

J, Knobb : Lehrbueh der Fugon-Kompo^tion. 1911. 

J. Mulder-Blati’au : GrundzUgc olner Geschichte der Fuge . 1933. 

K. V. W. 

FUHRMANN, Geobq Leopold, lutenist, 
engraver, bookseller and citizen at Nurem- 
berg c. 1606-16. He published in 1616 a book 
of lute pieces ‘ Testudo Gallo-Cermanica,’ with 
pieces by J. and R. Dowland (Q.-L.). 

FULDA, Adam de {b. circa 1450), a Fran- 
conian monk, is chiefly celebratcid for a famous 
Tract on Music, written in 1490, and printed by 
Gerbert von Homan in his JScriptores eccles. 

1 The motto of Schumann’s fantasia could be equally well illus- 
trated bv one of Bach’s futrues. 

It may be objected Uiai modem audiences do experience a 
decided emotional thrill at ih*- introduction of the Choral, for 
instance in Mendelssohn s E minor fngue, without being at all 
familiar with the tune, hut even In this case Uiey do recognise 
that it it a chorale. It calls up associations of church worship and 
« great crowd singing, and the effect Is to this extent dranutUo- 


de mu8, aacr, vol. iii. p. 329. In this work 
Guilielmus Dufay is eulogised as the first com- 
poser who wrote in regular form ; and mention 
is made of the fact that he overstepped the 
r ut, and e la, of Guido, by three degrees, 
below and above. The Dodecachordon of 
Glareanus contains a Motet a 4, by Adam de 
Fulda, of very advanced character for the 
pjeriod ; and an Etichiridion^ published at 
Magdeburg, in 1673, contains a Motet ‘ Ach 
hiilff mich layd und senlich klag.’ (See list of 
MS. compositions in Q.-L., where it is pointed 
out that his reference to himself as ‘ musicus 
ducalis ’ indicates that he held a court posi- 
tion, possibly in the service of the Bishop of 
Wurzburg.) w. s. R. 

FULLER MAITLAND, John Alexander, 
F.S.A. {b. London, Apr. 7, 185()), editor of the 
second edition of this Dictionary, was for 22 
years musical critic of The Times. He is tlio 
author of many important books on musical 
subjects, and his archaeological resesirch has 
borne fruit in sundry collections of old English 
music. 

Fuller Maitland was educated at West- 
minster School and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
At the latter he came under the invaluable 
influence of Stanford, who then was creating a 
new musical life in the University. On leaving 
Cambridge (M.A. 1882) Fuller Maitland studied 
the piano with Dannreuther but more especially 
with W. S. Rockstro, who also direcjted his 
interest towards archaeologic^al matters. His 
journalistic career was begun as musical critic 
to the Pall Mall Gazette (1882-84). Five years 
on the Guardian (1884—89) followed before he 
succeeded Hueffer as musical critic to The 
Times (1889-1911). It is worth noting that 
throughout these busy years Fuller Maitland 
found time to keep up his playing both of the 
piano and the harpsichord. Ho made numerous 
public appearances as an amattnir player of 
both instruments, and his known ability as 
an executant contributed to the position of 
authority w'hich he gained as a critic. He 
was among the pioneers of the revival in 
English folk-song, and as early as 1893 pub- 
lished with Miss L. E. Broadwood ‘ English 
County Songs,’ a collection w’hich became 
exceedingly popular. In the following year ho 
was one of the founders cf the Folk-song 
Society {q.v.), and about the same time lec- 
tured on the subject at the Royal Institution. 

Meantime his archseological work had begun 
with the preparation of the Catalogue of the 
music in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
finished in 1887 though not published till 1893. 
A volume of ‘ English Carols of the 16th 
Century ’ in collaboration with W. S. Rockstro, 
appeared in 1893, and the ‘Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book,’ the most valuable collection 
of English virginal music of the Elizabethan 
era, followed in 1899. This was done in col 
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iaboration with his brother-in-law, W. Barclay 
Squibb {q.v.). Much later, that is, since his 
retirement from The Times, Fuller Maitland, 
with Barclay Squire, has continued this lino of 
activity in ‘ Twenty-five Pieces from B. CosyA’s 
Virginal Book,* and ‘ Fourteen Pieces,’ by 
William Byrd (both 1923) ; he has also pro- 
duced an album of Pieces by the contem- 
poraries of Purcell, 8 Preludes by Couperin and 
numerous arrangements of old songs. As a 
member of the editorial committee of the 
Purcell Society {q.v.) Fuller Maitland edited 
various volumes, and also arranged the vocal 
score of ‘ King Arthur ’ for the Birmingham 
Festival performance of 1897. 

These publications, together with the list of 
books given below, sufficiently indicate the 
main linos of Fuller Maitland’s musical in- 
terests, One may be drawn through English 
music from Byrd by way of Purcell to the 
19th-century school of which Parry and Stan- 
ford are typical ; the other through German 
music from Bach to Brahms. He translated 
with Mrs. Clara Bell, Spitta’s monumental Life 
of Bach, and the fourth volume of The Oxford 
History of Music dealing with Bach’s period 
was fitly placed in his hands. His book on 
Brahms is the most important critical study of 
that composer in the English langxiage. His 
work in regard to all these masters, whether as 
editor or as critic, has very greatly enriched the 
resources of musicians. 

His long association with this Dictionary 
indicates an even wider range of knowk'dge. 
His name first appears as a contributor to the 
second volume of the first edition (1880) and in 
1889 he edited the important appendix to that 
edition. When a complete revision was called 
for after the death of Sir George Grove it was 
the natural course to place the whole matter in 
the hands of Fuller Maitland, and he produced 
(1904-10) an edition in five volumes, replacing 
the former one in four. 

Fuller Maitland is a member of the Council 
of the R.C.M. and an Associate of the Belgian 
Acad6mie Royale des Beaux - Arts. The 
following is a list of his literary works ; 

1884. Schumann. 

1894. Afastera of Oerman Afuiie. 

1899. The Munlrian’$ Pilgrimaoe. 

1902. ISnglish Music of the XlXth Century. 

The Age of Bach and Handel. (Oxf. HUt. Mut. vol. tv.) 

1900. Joseph Joachim. 

1911. Brahms. 

1910. The Consort of Music. 

1924. The Suites of Bach. q 

FULL ORCHESTRA. A term used to 
mean an orchestra containing the full com- 
plement of woodwind, brass with drums and 
strings. What constituted the full comple- 
ment was always a little vague, especially with 
regard to brass and percussion, but the orchestra 
of Beethoven was accepted as the normal 
standard. It must, therefore, be distinguished 
from the German, Grosses Orchester, as used by 
Richard Strauss and others. Since the modem 


enlargement of the orchestra the term * PuH 
Orchestra ’ has lost its definitive meaning, o. 

FULL ORGAN. This term, when standing 
alone, generally signifies that the chief manual, 
or Great Organ, is to bo used, with all its stops 
brought into requisition. Sometimes the term 
is employed in an abbreviated form, and with 
an affix indicating that a portion only of the 
stops is to be played upon — as ‘ Full to Fif- 
teenth.’ In the 18th century the expressions 
‘ Full Organ,’ ‘ Great Organ,’ and ‘ Loud 
Organ,’ were severally used to indicate the 
chief manual organ. (See Organ.) e. j. h. 

FUMAGALLi (1) Adolfo {b. Inzago, Milan, 
Oct. 19, 1828; d. Florence, May 3, 1856), 
pianist and composer, received instruction in 
music and the pianoforte from Angeloni at the 
Conservatorio, Milan, and in 1848 made his 
debut in that town as a pianist. He made a 
great success afterwards as a brilliant fantasia 
player at Turin, Paris and Belgium, and in 
1854 returned to Italy. He died quite sud- 
denly, after a three days’ illness, having played 
at a concert in Florence on the Ist. His com- 
positions include fantasias, capriccios and 
other light drawing-room pieces, among which 
‘ Les Clochettes,’ op. 21 (with orchestra), was 
popular at the time. His brothers (2) JltSMA 
(1820-93), (3) PoLiBio (6. 1830), and (4) Luca 
(6. May 29, 1837 ; d. Milan, Juno 11, 1908) 
were also pianists ; of these the best known is 
Luca. In 1800 he played in Paris. In 1875 
an opera of hi.s, ‘ Luigi XI.,* was produced at 
the Pergola, Florence. a. c. 

FUNDAMENTAL BASS is the root note of 
a chord, or the root notes of a succession of 
chords, which might happen to be the actual 
bass of a short succession of chords all in their 
first positions, but is more likely to he partly 
imaginary, as in the following example, which 
has its fundamental bass below on a separate 
stave : 



FuncUimental Bass. 


Rameau was the first to develop the theory 
of a fundamental bass, and held that it might 
* as a general rule proceed only in perfect 
Fourths or Fifths upwards or downwards.’ 
Helmholtz defines it as * the compound tone 
which represents the chord, as distinguished 
from its bass, that is, the tone which belongs 
to the lowest part.’ c. H. H. p. 

FURIANT, a movement of a fiery, impulsive 
character, such as would be classed under the 
general name of scherzo. Like ‘ Dumka,’ it 
has been introduced into the terminology of 
classical music by DvofAk, who uses both 
frequently in his chamber music. 
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FURNO, Giovanni (6. Capua, Jan. 1, 1748 ; 
d, Naples, June 20, 1837), teacher of composi- 
tion at several Naples conservatoires and master 
of Bellini, Mercadante, Costa and other dis- 
tinguished composers (Riemann ; Q,’L,), 
FURTWANGLER, Wilhelm (6. Berlin. 
Jan. 25, 1886), has attained eminence as an 
orchestral conductor. 

The son of Adolf Furtwangler, professor of 
arclueology in Berlin University, he began 
music study in Munich at the age of 8 years, 
wa3 a pupil of Rheinberger and later of Max 
Schillings and gained his early experience with 
the orchestra at Zurich, Strassburg and Liibeck. 
In 1915 he got his first big opportunity as an 
operatic and concert conductor at Mannheim. 
He followed Bodanzky there when the latter 
migrated to New York. This was the begin- 
ning of Furtwangler’s success in a series of 
important posts which included the ‘ Ton- 
kiinstler ’ Orchestra of Vienna (1919), tho 
symphony concerts of the BerUn ‘ Staatsoper * 
orchestra (1920-22), as well as a season’s 
concerts at Frankfort {Riemann). The choice 
of Furtwangler to follow Nikisch as conductor 
of the famous * Gewandhaus ’ concerts at 
Leipzig and of the Beilin Philharmonic (1922) 
marked him definitely as one of the leading 
aitists in his generation. He bc^gan to visit 
England in 1924 and made his first appearance 
here with the orohesti*a of tho Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society (Jan. 24) when his programme 
contained Strauss’s ‘ Don Juan,’ Brahms’s 
first symphony and a Concerto Grosso of 
Handel. A second concert with the London 
Symphony Orchestra containing Strauss’s 
‘ Ein Heldenleben ’ followed on Feb. 4. Ho 
>vaR subsequently engaged by both these 
societies to conduct certain of thei** concerts 
in the season 1 924-25. 

Furtwangler’s eminence seems to rest on the 
completeness of his know ledge both of the or- 
chestra and of the music he directs, by which he 
is able to adjust means to their end, tho playing 
of individuals to an interpretative ensemble. 
His own assurance gives his players confidence, 
and the English players (by no means always 
amenable to newcomers) instantly accepted 
him in consequence. Control and balance are 
prominent (jharacteristics of his conducting, 
his interpretations though full of vitality are 
not impulsive, and his personal manner at the 
conductor’s desk is usually restrained. c. 

FUS^E, another name for the Coulade 
{q.v.). E. BK 

FUX, Johann Joseph (6. Hirtenfcld, near 
Lratz, Styria, 1660 ; d. Vienna, Feb. 13, 1741), 
composer, whose modern fame rests primarily 
on tho fact that in his Qradiis ad Pamassum 
he formulated rules of contrapuntal composi- 
tion which dominated the educational system 
for nearly two centuries. (See Counteej’oint ; 
Fugue.) 


Fux came of a peasant family m the hamlet 
of Ilirtenfeld. Nothing is knowm of his early 
life or studies, as he refused to give information 
on the subject even to Mattheson for his Orund- 
lage einer Ehrenpforte.^ From 1696, however, 
all is clear. In that year he was appointed 
organist to the ecclesiastical foundation ‘ Zu 
den Schotten ’ in Vienna ; and married a 
Viennese, by w4iom he had no children. In 
1698 he became court composer, in 1 705 second, 
and in 1712 first, Kapellmeister to the eathedral 
of St. Stephen. In 1713 he was appointed viee- 
Kapellmcister to the court, and Kapellmeister 
to the Dowager Em])ress Wilhclmine Amalie. 
This post ho resigned in 1718, as ho had done 
that at the cathedral in 1715 upon his promo- 
tion to be head Kapellmeister to the court. Ho 
received many proofs of court favour. To the 
King of the Romans — Archduke, afterwards 
Emperor, Joseph 1. — he dedicated his first 
opus, Voncentm musico-iruitrumentalis in seven 
partitas (Fclsecker, Nuremberg, 1701),“ and tho 
‘ Missa Canoiiica ’ (1718) ; and to tho Emperor 
Charles VI. his most important work Grad-uft 
ad Partmssurn (1725), In 1723, whim laid up 
with gout, the Emperor C/harles had him eon- 
veyed in a litter to Prague, that he might bo 
present at the performance of his opera * (kj- 
stanza o Fortezza,’ written for tho coronation. 
Fux was buried at St, Stephen’s, Vii^nna, 
Among his best pupils were Zclcnka, Mullat, 
Tuma and Wagcnscil. An oil-painting of him 
in the costume of the period is in tho museum 
of tho Gesellschaft der Musikfreundo at 
Vienna. 

Fux considered his art in a serious light, and 
was held in general respect. He w^as courteous 
to all, and eminently kind and just in his 
dealings with the musicians under him. As a 
composer he w as most industrious ; 405 works 
by him arc still in existence : 50 masses ; 3 
Requiems 57 vespers and p.'^alms ; 22 litanies 
and complctoria ; 12 graduals ; 14 ofior- 
toriums ; 22 motets ; J06 hymns ; 2 Dies irac ; 
1 Doinine ; 1 Libera (290 church-works in all) ; 
10 oratorios ; 18 operas (of w’hich 6 w'cro grand 
operas — ‘ draiiime per musiea ’ — and the other 
12 ‘ componiiiKuiti per camcira ’ and ‘ festo 
teatrali per musiea ’) ; 29 partitas and over- 
tures ; and 8 pieces for clavier (see also list 
in Q.-L.). Tho greater part of those composi- 
tions, either copied or in autograph, are in the 
Stato Library at Vienna ; and the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreundo also possesses a considerable 
number. 

Of his works only few are printed : his Con- 
ceMtuSf already mentioned, ‘ Elisa,’ festa teat- 
rale (Jeanne Roger, Amsterdam, 1719), and tho 
‘ Missa Canonica ’ (see below). Proske’s Musiea 
divina^ vols. ii. and iii., contain seven church, 
works. Specimens of his masses, motets and 

1 Hamburg, 1740 ; uee p. 340, letter dat«<l 171H. 

2 See H. Rietecli, D«r ‘ Oonoentu* ' von J. J. Fux. B. 2 . JBW, 

Heft 4, 1816. 
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instrumental compositions ^ are to be found in 
the D.T.O, (I. i., II. i., and IX. ii.). Thirty-six 
Trios for two violins and bass (published about 
1700) are lost. His dramatic works in their 
day contributed much to the lustre of the 
court; the opera, ‘Costanza e Fortezza,* has 
been republished {D,T.O,, xvii.) edited by 
Egon Wellesz. His oratorios, written for Lent, 
were quickly forgotten. Among his MS8. are 
thirty-eight sacred ‘ Sonato a tre,’ which were 
often played in divine service, and are master- 
pieces of freshness, invention and variety. It 
is evident that Fux enjoyed 3-part writing, for 
in his Oradm he says ‘ the master’s hand 
may always be dotecU'd even in 3-part writing,’ 
and ‘ I have often written in three parts, and 
not unsuccessfully,’ a statement which even 
Matthcson ^ endorses, though he was as a rule 
no friend to Fux, 

In his church music he was always reverent, 
and though polyphonic writing was second 
nature to him, he usually abstained from un- 
necessary subtleties in sacrod music. One ex- 
ception to this must, however, be made. His 
‘ Missa Canonica,’ writ t cm throughout ‘ a cap- 
|x?lla,’ a masterpiece containing every species 
of canon, is unique in its way. Here Fux dis- 
plays his marvellous knowledge of counter- 
point, combined with the richest modulation ; 
and, as Marpurg • says, speaking specially of 
the double canon in the ‘ Christe elcison,’ ‘ his 
harmony is gorgeous, and at the same time 
thoroughly in keeping with the sacredness of 
the occasion.* The Mass is dedicated to the 
Emperor as a proof ‘ that classic music, far 
from being extinct, has here gained one more 
»tep in advance ’ (see dedication in Italian). 
The Imperial Library at Vienna contains a 
copy of it by Michael Haydn (1767), and the 

1 See vita Ualpcrn, Di« Suilen von J. J. Fux. Vienna Disserta- 
Uon. 1917. 

Critiea musiea, i. p. 131. 

^ Abhundlung von atr Fugo, p. 190. 


State Library at Dresden another by Zelenka, 
Fux’s pupil. It has been printed at Leipzig 
by Peters and Kiihnel. The frequent per- 
formances of this Mass at the cathedral and 
the court speak well for the eiBBciency of the 
singers. 

The most convincing proof of Fux’s ability 
as a teacher is his Gradus ad Parnassum, written 
in Latin in the form of a dialogue between 
master and pupil, and consisting of two parts, 
the first on the theory, and the second on the 
practice, of composition. It has passed through 
innumerable editions, and been translated into 
four languages. The dates of publication are 
as follows : the original, in Latin, Vienna, 
1726 ; German edition, by Lorenz Mizler, 
Leipzig, 1742; Italian, by Alessandro Man- 
fredi, Carpi, 1761 ; French, by Sieur Pietro 
Denis, Paris, 1773 ; and English, anonymous, 
London, 1791. Its usefulness has been at- 
tested by such men as Piccinni, Durante, P. 
Martini, the Abbe Vogler, Paolucci, Gerbert, 
Cherubini, and later by Heinrich Bellermann 
{Der Contrapunct, etc. Berlin, 1S62). Mozart 
used it in his contrapuntal exorcises, and 
Haydn repeate^dly studied it, and founded his 
teaching upon it. An exhaustive biography 
of the master, with a thematic catalogue of 
his compositions, was drawn up with his usual 
accuracy by Dr. von Kocjhel from authentic 
information, with the title J, Fux^ Hof- 
compositor und HofJcaijelhneister der Kaiser 
Leopold /., Joseph /., und Karl VI., von 1698 
bis 1740 (Holder, Vienna, 1872). c. v. p. 

FZ, the abbreviation of the Italian word 
forzarido, meaning that the note or chord 
against which it is placed should bo forced 
beyond the normal sound of the passage. It 
is always proportionate ; and thus a fz in a 
piano passage will be far less loud than in a 
forte passage, sfz or sf (sforzando) is more 
commonly used than fz. O. 



G 


^ the name of the fifth degree of the natural 
^ 9 scale of C both in English and German, the 
name in French and Italian being Sol. 

Further nomenclature is as follows : 

ENOLIRH. FKHNt’ll. Oermak. Itamah. 

G flat. Sol bcmol. Gen. Sol bemolle. 

G double flat. Sol double b^mol. Geaes. Sol doppio bemolle. 

G •<harp. Sol dlf'ze. Gin. Sol dirRin. 

U double sliaxp. Sol double di£zc. Glsia. Sul doppio diesis. 

In the modal system G is the final of modes 
Vll. and Vlll., Mixolydian and Hypomixo- 
lydian, the dominant of mode XJII. (XI.), 
Ionian, and the theoretical dominant of mode 
XI., Locrian. 

Th(‘ G clef is the treble clef (see Clef). The 
Greek gamma gives its name to the gamut or 
scale. 

GABLER, Johann (d. circa 1784), of Ulm, 
built the celebrated organ in the abbey of Wein- 
garten in 1750. It has 4 manuals, and 62 ^ 
speaking stops, and is credited with 6666 pipes. 
It is also said that the monks were so pleased 
with it that they gave (fabler a fieri n per pipe 
over and above the contract price, v. de P. 

GABRIEL (15th-16th cent.). ‘Gabriel the 
musician * appears as the <;omposer of 19 
compositions for 3 and 4 v. in the ‘ Can- 
cionero musical ’ of about 1500, published by 
Barbicri in 1890. He also appears as a poet 
in the * ('lancionero general de 1511,’ where he 
is deseribod as a singer in the Capilla Real 
under Ferdinand the Catholic {d. 1516). He 
afterwards passed to the service of the Admiral 
of Castille, D. Fadriqne Enriquez. His sur- 
name may have been Mona. J. b. t. 

GABRIFL, Mary Ann Virginia (6. Ban- 
stead, .Surrey, Feb. 7, 1825 ; d. Aug. 7, 1877), 
learned the piano from Pixis, Ddhler and Thal- 
berg, and harmony and construction from 
Molique. Her principal work was a Cantata 
named ‘ Evangeline,’ founded on Longfellow’s 
poem ; she wrote many operettas, one of which, 

‘ Widows bewitched,’ was performed by the 
German Reed Com})aiiy in 1867, and had a long 
run. Her cantatas ‘ l)r(?amland ’ and ‘ Evan- 
geline ’ were performed at Coven t Garden in 
1870 and 1873. Many of her songs were very 
popular. Mias Gabriel was of Irish parentage. 
She married George E. March (author of moat 
of her librettos) in Nov. 1874. o. 

GABRIELI, a family of great Italian musi- 
cians. 

(1 ) Andrea (6. Venice, c. 1510 ; d. 1686), cele- 
brated contrapuntist, born in the quarter of 
Venice called Canareggio. He was a pupil of 
Adrian Willaort, maestro di cappolla of St. 
Mark’s (1627-62). In 1536 heentered the Doge’s 
choir ; in 1566 succeeded Claudio Menilo as 
second organist of St. Mark’s, and at the time 

1 Oaenien>-KaUnder, 1878. Mendel, with ewrller edlUoiu of this 
.aiotionwj, ge(re the number as 76, 


of his death was first organist. His fame spread 
not only throughout Italy, but also to Germany 
and the Netherlands. His three best-known 
pupils were his nephew Giovanni, Loo Hassler 
and Peter Sweelincjk. In 1574 the Republic 
commissioned him to write the mu.sie to be per- 
formed at the reeciption of Henry ITT., King of 
Franco, for which occasion he composed several 
pieces, one being for 12 voices in two choirs, 
‘ Ecco Vinegia bclla,’ printed in the Oemma 
mMsicalis (Venice, Gardano, 1588). His finest 
work is ‘ Psalmi Davidiei, qui poenitentiales 
nuncupantur, turn omnis generis inst rumen- 
torum, turn ad vocis modulationcm accomodati, 
sex vocum * (Venice, 1583). He edited a c;ollec- 
tion of * Greghesche ’ by various composers, in 
1564, under the pseudonym Maiioli Blessi, and 
afterwards (1571) acknowledged his identity. 
Among his numerous compositions may be 
mentioned : 

* Sdcrae cantlones qulnque vocum, liber primus' (1 606); ' Madrigali, 
Hb. 1. a 6' (1666); 'lib. ‘i, a 6, 0 o « ' (1570); 'MlsBarum sex 
vocum, hber prim us ' (1672) ; ‘Cunzonl alia Irancese per 1' orgaiu*’ 
(1571); • MadriRall a 6 voci ' (1574); and ‘a 8' (J676); ‘CanUonw 
ecclcHiaslicac ' U576) ; and * (Janti concertl a G, 7, B, 10 e IG vuul ' 
(1587). 

In the last are ten pieces by his nephew. He 
wrote music to the choruses in ‘ Oedipus 
Tyrannus ’ in 1585, and they were printed in 
1588; also a set of ‘ Maschcrate ’ (1601). Six 
of his vocal works are in vol. ii. of Torch i’s Arle 
musicale in lialiUt and four organ pieces in 
vol. iii. An 8-part Ricere-ar, edited by H. 
Riemann, is published by Augencr. (See Q.-L. 
for detailed list.) His organ music was printed 
with his nephew’s in 3 vols. of Ricereari (1593 • 
1596). Andrea seems to have felt strongly the 
necessity for executing vocal music on instru- 
ments. Proske’s Musica divitia contains a 
missa brevis and no fewer than ten motets of his, 
all for 4 voices 

(2) Giovanni (6. Venice, 1557; d.ctVra 1 612 ®), 
pupil of his uncle Andrea, by 1575 aln'udy wtdl 
known as a composer,® succeeded Claudio Merulo 
as first organist of St. Mark’s, Jan. 1, 1585. 
Although he seems never to have left Venice he 
was well known throughout the civilised world. 
The works of his pupils, Heinrich Schiitz, Alois 
Grani and Michael Praetorius, testify to the 
deep respect they all entertained for him. His 
contrapuntal facility was extraordinary ; his 
‘ Sacrac symphoniae * (1697) contains motets 
for various numbers of voices, up to 16, and in 
the similar collection of 1615, 19 parts are em- 
ployed. The first part of the Symphoniae is 
dedicated to Count George Fugger, in acknow- 
ledgment of his having invited Gabrieli to his 
wedding. The necessity for the orchestra is 

• He died probably In 1612, ae Gianpaolo Bavii euoceeded him on 
Au?. 12 of that year, but bin monument In Han Stefano glvee Aug. 
12, 1613, aa the date of his death. 

9 ThU aeeumee that he waa identical with the Giovanni d' Andrea 
Oabrielll who waa one of the mualclann of tlie Duke of Bavaria la 
that year. Thia identity is diaputed by Eitner in Q.-I. 
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still more marked in Giovanni than in his unele 
Andrea ; his modulations are often so bold and 
difficult that we can scarcely believe they were 
ever intended for voices. For particulars of his 
times and contemporaries see Winterf eld’s 
Johann Oabrieli uiid seine Zeit (1834), two vols, 
of text and one vol. of examples, containing 23 
pieces for voices (from 4 to 16), one for organ, 
and one for quartet. Others will be found 
in Bodenschatz ; Rochlitz ; in Musica sacra 
(Schlesinger, 18.34), etc. Kochlitz’s Collection 
(Schott) contains an In Excolsis of his for 
soprano and tenor solo, and chorus (a 4), with 
violins, three horns and two trombones ; also 
a Henodictus for throe choirs. Five vocal works 
are in Torchi’s Arte musicale, vol. ii., and an 
organ piece in vol. hi. (See Violin-playing.) 

F. (L, with addns. 

GABRIELLI, Cattisrina {b. Rome, Nov. 12, 
1730 ; (L Apr. 1796), daughter of Prince Gabri- 
elli’s cook, one of the most beautiful, accom- 
plished and capricious singers that ever lived. 

At the ago of 14, tho Prince, walking in his 
garden, heard her singing a diflicult song of 
Galu})pi, sent for her, and after listening to her 
performance, promised her his jirotection and a 
musical education. She was })laced first under 
Garcia, ‘ lo Spagnoletto,’ and afterwards under 
Porpora. A great success attended her d6but 
(1747) as prima donna, at Lucca, in Galuppi’s 
* Sofonisba.’ Ouadagni gave her some valuable 
instruction in tho style in which he himself ex- 
celled — tho pure and correct can ta bile. This 
she was therefore now enabled to add to her 
own, which was tho perfection of brilliant 
bravura, with a marvellous power of rapid 
execution and an exquisitoly delicate quality of 
tone. At other theatres in Italy she met with 
equal success, singing in 1750, at Naples, in 
JommelU’s ‘ Didone,’ after which she went to 
Vienrui. Here she finished her declamatory 
style under tho teaching of Metastasio, and 
fascinated Francis I., who went to the opera 
only on her nights. Metastasio is said to have 
been not indillcrcnt to tho charms of this extra- 
ordinary singer, still known as la Cochetta or 
Coche.ttina^ in memory of her origin ; but she 
did not respond. Her capricious treatment of 
her numerous adorers gave rise to hundreds of 
stories. In 1 7 65 she qui tted V ienna, laden with 
wealth, and went to Sicily, where she excited the 
same furore, and exhibited the same caprices. 
She was imprisoned by the King, because she 
would not sing her part in the opera above a 
whisper. During tho tw^elve days of her im- 
prisonment she gave sumptuous entertainments, 
paid the debts of poor prisoners, and distributed 
alms in profusion. Each evening she assembled 
tho other inmates of the gaol, to whom she sang 
her favourite songs in the most painstaking 
manner. The King was obliged to set her free, 
and her reputation with the public stood higher 
than ever. In 1767 she went to Parma, where 


the Infant Don Philip fell madly in love wdth 
her, and persecuted her so far as sometimes to 
shut her up in a room of which he kept the key. 
Terrible scones occurred between them, and she 
called him on one occasion gohbo maladetto. 
Having escaped from Parma in 1768 she went 
to Russia, where she astonished Catherine II. 
by demanding 5060 ducats as salary, a sum, as 
the Empress objected, larger than the pay of 
a field-marshal ; to which Gabrielli simply re- 
plied, ‘ Then let your field-marshals sing for 
you ’ — as Caffarelli once replied in similar cir- 
cumstances. She appeared in London in tho 
season of 1775-76. Burney says of her that 
‘ she had no indications of low birth in her 
countenance or deportment, which had all tho 
grace and dignity of a Roman matron.’ Tho 
public here was prejudiced against her by tho 
stories current of her caprico ; and she only re- 
mained during one season.^ Burney extols the 
precision and accuracjy of her execnition and 
intonation, and the thrilling quality of her voice. 
She appeared to him ‘ tho most intelligent and 
best-brcid virtuosa with whom ho had ever con- 
versed, not only on the subject of music, but on 
every subject concerning which a well-educated 
female, who had seen the world, might be ex- 
pected to have information.’ She sang with 
Pacchierotti at Venice in 1777, and at Milan in 
1780 with Marchesi, with wdiom she divided the 
public into two parties. After this, Gabrielli 
retired to Romo w'ith her sisU^r Francesca, w'ho 
had follow'ed her everywhere as seconda donna, 
and lived upon her savings, which amounted to 
no more than 12,000 francs per annum. She 
died of a negl(*cted cold. A beautiful little 
portrait of her in mezzotint, now very rare, was 
engraved by D. Martin in 1766 from a painting 
by Pompeo Battoni, j. m. 

GABRIELLI (Gabrieli), Domenico {b. Bo- 
logna, c. 1640 ; d. July 10, 1690), dramatic 
composer and violoncellist, known as ‘ il Mcn- 
ghino del violoncello ' ; first in the band of San 
Petronio (from 1680), then in the service of the 
Duke of Modena (1688) and of Cardinal Pamfili 
(before 1691). In 1676 he became a member, 
and in 1683 President, of the Socicta Filar- 
monica in Bologna. Of his 1 1 operas, produced 
in Bologna, Padua and Venicje, ‘ Cleobulo ’ 
(1683) w’as the most successful. An oratorio, 
‘ S. Sigismondore di Borgogno,’ MS. dated 1687, 
is preserved at Modena. His instrumental com- 
positions * Balletti, gighe, cerrenti, sarabandc, 
a duo violini e violoncello con basso continuo,* 
op. 1 (Bologna, 1684), are interesting. 

F. G., with addns. 

GABRILOWITSCH,OsstpSalomonowitsch 
(6. St. Petersburg, Feb. 7, 1878), pianist and 
conductor. He was a pupil of the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory, whore he studied tho piano- 
forte with Anton Rubinstein and composition 

1 P^tln in mlntuken in naying that she never came to Enicland. and 
in the whole of hie explanation of her reanons for refusing engage* 
me&ta in London. He also erroneotul:/ calls her sieter Anng 
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and theory with Navratil, Liadow and Glazou- 
now. Ho was graduated in 1894 as winner of 
tlie Rubinstein prize, and spent the next two 
years studying the pianoforte with Leschetizky 
in Vienna. His first public appearance was 
made in Berlin in 189fi, after which he made 
frequent successful tours in Europe. His first 
American tour was in 1 900, followed by numer- 
ous others. From 1910-14 he lived in Munich 
{IS conductor of the Konzertverein. In 1918 he 
was appointed conductor of the Detroit (Michi- 
gan) Symphony Orchestra, which he has brought 
to a high standard of excellence. He still keeps 
up h is pu blic appearances as a pianist. His style 
is one of great finish, delicacy and restraint, 
not lacking in power or in depth of expression. 
Among his notable achievements has been a 
series of historical concerts, showing the de- 
velopment of the pianoforte concerto and other 
pianoforte forms. In 190() Gabrilowitsch mar- 
ried Clara Clemens, soprano, daughter of Mark 
Twain ; and has appeared with her in recitals. 
He has composed an ‘ Ouverture Rhapsodic ’ 
for orchestra, an ‘ Elegy ’ for violoncello, and 
pianoforte pieces. ii. A. 

GABUSvSl, Giulio Cesake {d. before 1619), 
a Bolognese composer of the 16th century, pupil 
of Costanzo Porta, was maestro di cappcila in 
Rome about 1580, and from 1582-1611 at the 
cathedral of Milan. He was for some time in 
the s(‘rvice of the King of Poland. Books of 
madrigals appeared in 1580 and 1598, Magnifi- 
cats and other church music in 1589, 1619 and 
1623. (See Q.-L.) 

GABUSSI, Vincenzo (6. Bologna, early 19th 
cent. ; d. London, Aug. 12, 1846), composer 
and teacher of singing, studied counterpoint 
under Padre Mattci. He brought out his first 
opera at Modena in 1825, and then came to 
London, and remained there for about fifteen 
years teaching singing and accompaniment. 
After this he retired to Bologna. In 1834 ho 
produced ‘ Ernani ’ at the Theatre dcs Italiens, 
Paris, and in 1841 ‘ Clomenza di Valois ’ at the 
Fenico in Venice, without success. Ho com- 
posed chamber music for instruments, but is 
best known by his vocal duets. M. c. C. 

GADE, (1) Niels Vilhelm {b. Copenhagen, 
Feb. 22, 1817 ; d. there, Dec. 21, 1890), com- 
poser, the son of a maker of musical instru- 
ments. 

His first instruction in music was obtained 
from a teacher who esteemed mechanical in- 
dustry beyond talent, and it seems was not very 
well satisfied with the progress of his pupil. 
Gado learned a little about guitar, violin and 
])ianofort-e, without accomplishing much on 
either instrument. Later on he met with more 
able masters in Wexschall, Berggreen and 
Weyso, and entered the royal orchestra at 
Copenhagen as violinist, attaining in that prac- 
tical school the rare degree of mastery in instru- 
/nentation which his publications show from the 


first. Through his * Ossian ’ overture, which, 
on the approval of Spohr and Schneider, was 
crowned in 1841 with the prize awarded by the 
Copenhagen Musical Union, he attracted the 
attention of the music-loving King, and at once 
received, like many other men of talent in 
Denmark, a royal stipend, intended to assist 
him in a foreign journey. Thus equipped, Cade 
turned towards Leipzig, where by Mendelssohn^ 
ho was introduced to the musical public at large. 

After the production of liis first symphony 
(Mar. 2, 1843) and the cantata ‘ Comala * at 
Leipzig (Mar. 3, 1846), Gade travelled in Italy, 
and on his return in 1844, Mendelssohn, who 
W'as then staying at Berlin and Frankfort, en- 
trusted him with the conducting of the Gew and- 
haus concerts. In the winter of 1845-46 ho 
acted as sub-conductor to Mendelssohn at 
Leipzig, and after the death of the latter con- 
ducted alone till the spring of 1848, when he 
returned to Copenhagen for good, to occupy a 
post as organist and to conduct the concerts 
of the Musikvcrcin. In 1861, on the death of 
Glaescr, he was appointed Hof-Kapellinoister, 
and received the title of Professor of Music. He 
visited England for the first time in 1876, to 
conduct his ‘ Zion * and ‘ The Crusaders * at the 
Birmingham Festival. 

The intimate friend of Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann, Gado W’as in some sense their disciple, 
his earlier works showing faint traces of the 
influence of the former, as his later works do 
that of the latter. Still Gadc’s distinguished 
and amiable musical physiognomy is far from 
a mere reflex of theirs ; he always had some- 
thing to say for himself, and from the first con- 
trived to say it in a manner of his own. His 
musical speech is tinged with the cadences of 
Scandinavian folk-song, and nlrnost invariably 
breathes the spirit of iiorthcni scenery. All his 
works show the same refined sense for sym- 
metry, for harmonifHJS colouring and delicate 
sentiment. His themes, if rarely vigorous or 
passionate, are always spontaneous as far as 
they go, and never without some charm of lino 
or colour. As with a landscape painUT, the 
fascination of his pieces lies in the peculiar 
poetical impression .conveyed by the entire 
picture rather than by any prominent details : 
and as in a landscape this fascinating total 
impression is always the r(*sult of perfect 
harmony of colour, so in Gade’s works it is 
traceable to the gentle repose and proportion 
of his themes and the suave perfection of his 
instrumentation. The following is a list of his 
compositions : 

1. NachklAnire aus Omian, Overture, oroh. 

2. Prahlintdblumen, three fileces for piano. 

5. SauRe af ARuete or llavemondeu. 

4. Nonliske Tonebilledcr, pf. duet. 

6. Pint Hymphonv. C minor. 

6. Pint Honatn for pf. and vln. In A. 

7. Im Hochlarid, Overture, orch. 

8. String quintet in E minor. 

9. Niue Lieder in Volkaton, for two Aoprani and pf. 

I 1 Bee Mextdelasolin’e Letten. Jan. 13, Mar. 3, 1843. 
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10. Second Ssrznpbony, in E. 

11. Six Songs for 4*T>art male choir. 

12. Comala, cantata, soli, choir and orch. 

18 Ptve Part'Nongs, B.A.T.B. 

14. Overture, No. 8, in C. 

18 Third Hyinphonv In A minor. 

17. String Octet in P. 

18. Three pianoforte plece.s in march*form for four hands. 

19. Aquarellen, for pi. two books. 

20. Fouitli Symphony, In B flat. 

21. Hecond sonata for i)f. and vln. in D minor. 

22. Three Tonstfleke for organ. 

23. Prflhllngsfnntasle, cantata. 

26. Fifth Hynipbony in D minor. 

27. Arabeske for pr. 

28. lianoforte sonata in E minor. 

29. Novelleiten, pf. trio in A minor. 

80. Erl King's Daughter (Elversknd), cantata, for soli, choir and 

orch. 

.31. Volkstanze, for pf. 

82 Sixth Symphony, in O minor. 

33. Five T.ieder for male choir. 

34. Idyllcn for pf. 

3.1. FrflliUngHiiotHchaft, cantata. 

8(i. Der Kinder (Jhristabend, for pf. 

37. Ifamlet, concert-overture. 

88 Five songs for male cboir. 

80. Michel Angelo, concert-overture. 

40. Die heillge Nacht, cantata. 

41. Four Fantasiestfleke for pf. 

42. Pf. trio In F. 

46. Seventh Symphony, in F. 

46. Ved Solnedg.ang, cantata. 

47. Eighth Symphony in B minor. 

48. Kalunue, cantata. 

49. Zion, cantata, for baritone solo, choir and orch. 

60. Die Kreuzfabrer (The (hrusaders), cantata. 

61. Bllder des Jahres, four part-songs for female choir with eoloc 

and pf. (4-band) accompt. 

62 Den BJaergstague, cantata. 

63. Novelleiten, four pieces for string-orchestra. 

64 Ueilou, cantata. 

66. Sommertag auf dem Lande, five pieces for orch. 

66. Violin concerto. 

69. Third Sonata, vln. and pf. in B flat. 

60. Psycho, cantata. 

61 Holbergiona, orchestral suite. 

62. Fourth Sonata for vln. and pf. in B flat. (Volkstflnxe Im nordis- 

chen <;haraktcr.) 

64. Der Strom (after (loethe's Mahomed), cantata, for soil, choir. 

pf. obbligato and orch. 

In addition to the above, a cantata, ‘ Baldurs Drom,* for soli, 
choir and orchestra, was written in 1868, but not published till 
1897. In J8(13 he wrote a funeral march for Prederik VI I. ; in 1869 
a * Pestsung i Roseoborg Have.' In 1872 he wrote a ‘ Festrauslk * for 
the opening of the Nortlicrn Industrial Exhibition at Copenhagen ; 
in 1879 a work for the Jubilee of the Copenhagen University ; and 
in 1883 a composition fur the northern ‘ Kuustnermude ' (Artists' 
Congress) in the same city. From 1884 dates a ‘ Ulysses ' march, 
and from 1888 a ‘ Festmarsch ' for Christian IX. 's Jubilee. The 
oiiera ' Marti >tta ' seems not to have been performed, although an 
overture and several numbers were published. 1 ^^ 

Bibl, — W. Bkhkend. JVfoh W. (ittd/e. (Leipzig, 1917.) C’haki.bs 
VlieU IF, Qaie. i Hundredaaret, pp. 334. (Copenhagen, 1917.) 

(2) Axel Willi (6. May 28, 1860 ; d. Copen- 
hagen, Nov. 9, 1921), son of the above, was a 
distinguished violinist. Ho studied under Tofte 
and Joachim, and pursued his career at Copen- 
hagen, where ho was in turn, leader of the 
orchestra, teacher of the violin at the Royal 
Coiisf^rvatorium and dire(;tor. His composi- 
tions include chamber music, a violin concerto 
and an opera, ‘ Venetian Night ’ (Copenhagen, 
1918). (Rieniann.) 

GADSBV, Henry (6. Hackney, Doc. 15, 
1842 ; d. Putney, Nov. 1 1, 1907), composer, son 
of a musician. He entered St. Paul’s choir in 
1849, and remained till 1858. The instruction 
in harmony which he and Stainer, as an excep- 
tion due to their musical faculty, received from 
W. Bayley, the then master of the boys, was 
virtually the only teaching that Gadsby re- 
ceived. Ho was organist of St. Peter’s, Brock- 
ley, Surrey, for some time up to 1884, when ho 
succeeded Hullah as professor of harmony at 
Queen’s College, London. He was one of the 
original professors at the Guildhall School of 
Music, a member of the Philharmonic Society, 
<ind a fellow of the Royal College of Organists. 
Gadsby’s published works are : 


pMlm exxx. : a Cantata (1862) ; * Alice Brand * (1670) ; * The 
Lord of the Isles ’ (Brighton Festival, 1879) ; ' Columbus,’ for male 
voices (Crystal Palace, 1881) ; ‘ The Cyclops ’ ; Festival Service 
(1872) ; Overture, ‘ Andromeda * (1873) ; Organ Concerto In F ; 
String (Juartet (1876) ; Andante and Rondo piacevole, Ff. and 
Flute (1876) ; music to * Alccstls * (1876), and to Tasso's * Amlnta * 
(1898). 

In addition to these there were in MS. 3 Symphonies, in C, in A-^ 
portions of which have been played at the Crystal Palace — and in 
I) (Crystal Palace, 1888) ; Overtures to the * Golden J.egend ' and 
• Witches' Frolic,* and an Intermezzo and Scherzo (Brit Orchest. 
8oc., 1876) ; orchestral scene, ' The Forest of Arden ’ (Philharmonic, 
1886). He also wrote many songs, partsongs, anthems and ser- 
vices, and musical treatises. q ^ with addtlS. 

GADSKI, Johanna {h. Anclam, Prussia, 
June 15, 1873), operatic soprano, married in 
1892 to jtlans Tauscher. 

She was educated at Stettin, where she 
sang at a concert when 10 years old, and 
also studied singing under Mme. Schroeder- 
Chaloupha. In 1889 she made her debut as 
Agathe in ‘ Dor Freischiitz ’ at Kroll’s Theatre, 
Berlin, and sang there until 1893, besidc^s ap- 
pearing as ‘ Gast * in other German towns. 
In 1896 she went to the United States and 
joined the Damrosch Opera Company, making 
her debut as Elsa and creating the role of 
Hester Prynne in Walter Darnrosch’s opera, 
‘ The Scarlet Letter,* on its production at Bos- 
ton, Feb. 11, 1896. Having established a strong 
American reputation as a Wagnerian singer, she 
appeared for the first time at Covent Garden in 
1899 as Elisabeth in * Tannhauscr,* and later in 
the same summer at Bayreuth as Eva in ‘ Die 
Meistersiiiger.’ She then sang in both these 
roles with singular befiiity of voice and purity 
of style, besides showing power and intelligonco 
as an actress. She only sang another season at 
Co vent Garden, and thereafter her brilliant 
op<‘Tatic career was, until 1917, almost exclu- 
sively associated with the American stage. She 
took part in the Mozart and Wagner Festivals 
at Munich in 1905-6, and received from King 
Ludwig the Saxon Order for ‘ Kunst und 
Wissensehaft.* 

Bini.. — Ini. Who’» Who in Music. 

GANSBACHER, (1) Johann (b. Sterzing, 
Tyrol, May 8, 1778 ; d. Vienna, July 13, 1844), 
Kapellmeister of the cathedral at Vienna. At 6 
years old he was a chorister in the village church 
of which his father was choirmaster. Later ho 
learnt the organ, piano, violoncello and har- 
mony at Innspruck, Halle and Botzen. In 1795 
ho entered the University of Innspruck, but on 
the formation of the Lands turm in 1796 served 
as a volunteer, and won the gold ‘ Tapferkeits- 
medaille.’ In 1801 he was in Vienna, studied 
under Voglor and Albrechtsberger, and was re- 
commended as a teacher by Haydn, Gyrowetz 
and distinguished patrons. He next accom- 
panied Count Firmian to Prague in 1807, and 
devoted himself entirely to composition. In 
1809 he was at Dresden and Leipzig, revisited 
his home, and in the following year settled for a 
time in Darmstadt to renew his studies under 
Vogler. Weber and Meyerbeer were his fellow- 
pupils, and the three formed a lasting friend- 
ship. Weber especially retained a sincere affeo* 
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ti'on for him, took him to Mannheim and Heidel- 
berg, where Gansbacher assisted in his concerts, 
and at a later time proposed to him to compete 
for the vacant post of court Kapellmeister in 
Dresden. Meantime Gansbacher lived alter- 
nately in Vienna, where he became acquainted 
witli Beethoven, and Prague, where he assisted 
Weber with his ‘ Kampf und Sieg.’ He also 
served in the war of 1813, went to Italy as cap- 
tain in military service, and was even employed 
as a courier. This unsettled life at length came 
to a satisfactory end. At the time that Weber 
was suggesting his settling at Dresden, the post 
of Kapellmeister of the cathedral at Vienna 
fell vacant by the death of Preindl (Oct. 1823) ; 
Gansbacher applied for it, was appointed, and 
remained there for life. He was universally 
respected both as a man and an artist. As a 
composer he belongs to the old school ; his 
works are pleasing, but betray by their solidity 
the pupil of Vogler and Albrechtsberger. His 
compositions number 216 in all, of which the 
greater part are sacred — 35 masses, 8 Requiems, 
2 To Deurns, offertories, etc. He wrote also a 
symjrhony, several serenades, marches and 
concerted pieces ; pianoforte pieces with and 
without accompaniment ; songs accompanied 
by various instruments ; music to Kotzebue’s 
‘ Dio Kreuzfahrer ’ ; a Liederspiel, etc. Two 
Keqiiioms, two masses, and several smaller 
church works were published by Spina and 
HasUnger ; three terzettos for two soprani and 
tenor (op. 4) by Schlesinger ; Schiller’s ‘ Erwar- 
tung ’ by Sirarock ; and sonatas and trios by 
»rarious publishers. A song of his is given in 
Ayrton’s Mimtrdsy. 

His son (2) Dr. JosEini (6. Vienna, Oct. 6, 
1829; d. there, June 4, 1911), was a valued 
teatjher of singing in Vienna, and professor 
at the Conservatorium. Joseph (Josef) G&ns- 
bachor was an intimate friend of Brahms, who 
dedicated his violoncello sonata op. 38 to him. 

c. F. p., with addns. 

GAFFI, Bernardo, a 1 6th- 17th century com- 
poser of the Roman school, was organist at the 
Church ‘ del Gesu,’ Romo, c. 17(W. He was 
a composer of oratorios and fine cantatas. 
(Riernann: Q.-L.) 

GAFt)Rl, Franchino (Franohinus Gafo- 
Rius) (6. Ospitaletto, near Lodi, Jan. 14, 1451 ; 
d. Milan, June 24, 1522), a priest and a writer 
on music. His first instructor was Goodendag, 
or, as he Latinised his name, Bonadies, a Car- 
melite friar. Circumstances led him to Mantua, 
Verona, Genoa, and in 1478, in company with 
the fugitive doge Adorno, to Naples. There 
he found Tinctor and two other great Belgian 
musicians, Gamier and Hycart ; and there he 
remained for more than two years till driven 
back to Lodi by war and the plague. He passed 
a short time as maestro di cappellaatMonticello 
and Bergamo, and in 1484 became attached to 
the cathedral at Milan, where he died. Hawkins 


has devoted chapters 72, 73, 74 and 75 of his 
History to him, and has given copious extracts 
from the Practica MusicaCt his most important 
work, and the Apologia, G. 

The following is a short list of the various 
editions of the musical works of this writer : 

A. * Throrlcum oi)u» amtnnice diricipllne.* Praiiciacus de Dlno. 
Naples, 1480. 4to. 115 leaves. 

Oerber and Becker quote another work, ‘ T>e effectlbus . , . 
mosicae,' as published in this year. The mistake arose from the 
tUle of the first chapter beiuK taken a« that of the whole work. 

B. • Theorica musicc.’ Phllippus Montegatius. Milan, 1492. Fol. 
64 leaves. 

The ‘2nd edition of A. 

C‘. * Practica musice.’ Quillennus Slgnerre. Milan, 14 '.)6. Fol. 
m leaves. 

Becker states that an Italian translation of this work was 
published by Untnrdus de Ponte in 1500, but no copv is known It 
Is probably a mistake arising from a confusion with H, which is 
written in Italian. 

D. * Musice utriusque Cantus practica.' Angelus Brltannicus. 
Brescia, 1407. Fol. Ill leaves. 

The ‘2nd edition of C. 

E. ‘ Practica miiKVcae utriusque cantus.' Bemordinus Misinta 
de Papia. Brescia, 150*2 Pol. Ill leaves. 

The 3rd edition of C. 

F. ‘ Practica tniisicne utriusque cantus.' Augustinus de Zannis 
de Portesio. Venice, 151*2. Fol. 8*2 leaves. 

The 4tb edition of i*. 

0. * Practica mii.sicae,’ etc. Venice, i:i22. Fol. 

Mciitioneil in Biuuel's Manual as the 5th edition of f, but 
otherwise unknown. 

Jl. ‘ Angeiicuiu ac divinuin opus musi<e.‘ Ciot<srdus de Ponte. 
Milan 1406. 1508. Fol. 48 leaves llalri (74(»0) mentions an 
edition dated 1600, hut this is probably a misprint 

1. * De harmonia musleorum instriimentorum.' (ioturdus Pon- 
tanus : Milan, 1618. Fol. 106 leaves 

Drniidms, tullowed by Walther, (Jerber and Becker, inentions 
a work callwi * Practica musica ' as published In 1618 ; but FtHls 
points out that this uiises from a iiiisdescrlptiuu of 1. 

K. ‘Apologia Franchini UafUTi . . ad versus Jnauriern Hpa- 
iarium.’ A. de N'leomercato. Turin, 15*20. 10 leaM's, 

The Brititih Mu»eum j)OH8efi»t)s copies of ail 
those editions (excepting G, tht? existence of 
which is dtiubtfiil, and the 1496 (*dition of H) ; 
copies of A, B, C, D, H (1508) and 1 are in the 
University Library, Cambridge* ; of J5, G, F, E 
(1508) and T, in Anderson’s CkJlege, Glasgow ; of 
B, E, H (1508) and I, at the Bodleian library, 
Oxford ; of C at Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and of C and 1 in the R.C^M. w. n. s. 

A copy of C (1496) is in the New York Public 
Library. A and H are in the John Ryland.-» 
Library, Manchester. Copies of A, B and C arc 
in the Ewing Library, Glasgow, w. u. a. r. 

GAGLIANO, (1) Mar(X) da {b, Gagliano, near 
Florence, c, 1575 ; d. Florence, Feb. 24, 1642), 
composer. Although ‘ Fiorentino ’ follows (hig- 
liano’s name on the title-pages of some of liis 
books, this was only a way of showing rosptict 
to the town in which he lived froTTi hi.s youth, 
for ho was born in the little village of ( lagliaiio, 
a few miles north of Florence. His father 
Zanobi, when he moved into Florence, was 
known by the name of his village ‘ da Gagliano,’ 
and not by his surname. ^ 

Marco was educaUid as a priest, and studied 
music under Luca Bati, maestro di cappella, 
1595-1608, at S. Lorenzo, Florence, learning to 
play both organ and theorbo. In 1602 ho re- 
placed Bati as instructor in church music to the 
younger priests of S. Lorenzo, receiving two 
scudi a month. On the death of Bati, Gagliano 
became maestro di cappella of S. Lorenzo in 
Nov. 1608, and before 1611 he was also ap- 
pointed maestro di cappella to the Grand Duke 


> Dr. F.mll Vogel, Zur OeMchiehte deg florentirur MuHkMttU 
von 1570,,16S0, rUrtaiohruehriStfiliTMmikwUivnMcKaft, 1889. 
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of Tuscany. On Jan. 26, 1609, he was made 
Canon of S. Lorenzo, under the designation of 
SS. Cosimo and Dainiano, and later, on Jan. 2, 
1614, a Protonotario Apostolico. In the mean- 
time he had become the centre of the musical 
life of Florence. In June 1607 he inaugurated 
the ‘ Aceademia degl’ Elevati,’ and singers, 
composers and music-lovers became members 
of it. From 1 608 it was under the protection of 
Cardinal I’erdinando Gonzaga. As a member 
Gagliano took the name of ‘ 1’ Affannato ’ (the 
anxious one). The Aceademia was still in 
existen(ie in 1620; after that nothing more is 
hoard of it. 

A great deal of light is thrown on Gagliano’s 
life at this period by his own letters,* twenty- 
nine of whi{;h are preserved in the Gonzaga 
Archives at Mantua. Written between 1607 
and 1622 the larger number are addressed to 
Cardinal Gonzaga. They show that on the 
invitation of Prince Francesco he visited Mantua 
towards the close of 1607, and it was there that 
his opera ‘ Dafno ’ was first produced ; prob- 
ably the performance took place before the end 
of Jan. 1608, for Caterina Martinelli, who played 
‘ Dafne ’ and ‘ Arnorc ’ in it, was taken ill early 
in Ftibruary and died on Mar. 9. ‘ Dafne ’ was 

I’ecoived with great enthusiasm and approval. 
Jacopo Peri, after siH'ing the score, wrote to 
the Cardinal that tliis was a finer setting of 
Rinuceini’s words than any befoni made. To 
the ])resent age ‘ Dafne ’ and other early opt'.r- 
atic efforts represent ‘ the most primitive form 
of modern secular musi(i,’ but they were ‘ very 
effective to minds whicdi were absolutely free 
from any experience whatever of theatrical re- 
presentation accompanied by music th rough- 
on t.® It must not be forgotten that Gagliano 
had been trained by Luca Rati, who was a pupil 
of Francesco (>orteccia, in the narrow contra- 
puntal paths of virtue, but in Florence he was 
in the midst of a youthful band of reformers, 
determined to get away from old-fashioned for- 
mulae and to revive the old Greek idea of drama 
combined with music, under fresh conditions of 
expression. ‘ Dafne ’ shows unmistakable pro- 
gress in this direction ; the declamatory re- 
citative especially has more life, a more 
emotional setting of the sense of the words. 
The work was published in 1608 with an 
original and entertaining preface by Gagliano, 
expressing his personal opinions on many 
points. He protests against the habit of adding 
‘ gruppi, trilli, passaggi ed esclamazioni ’ (see 
Ornaments, Vocal) to music unless with some 
definite design or purpose, such as showing the 
grace and facility of the singer. Ho thinks every 
singer should aTtieulato distinctly, so that the 
sense of the words may be understood. Turn- 
ing to the origin of ‘ rappresentazioniin musica,’ 
he passes rapidly in review Peri’s setting of 

' Th«r may be read In the appendix to Ur. Vogel’s paper 
VUrtslf. 188D. 

* O. a. II, Pany, Oa;f. BUi, Mui. toI. 111., 1903. 


‘ Dafne,’ Peri’s ‘ Euridice,’ and Monteverdi’g 
‘ Arianna * with expressions of the warmest 
appreciation. He gives practical directions as 
to the performance of his opera ; instruments 
accompanying solo voices should face the singers 
so that voice and instrument move in harmony ; 
at the rising of the curtain, to arrest the atten- 
tion of the audience, a sirifonia should be playc^l 
by various instruments ; the latter will also 
serve to accompany the chorus and play the 
ritomelli. It may be noted here that the only 
instrumental piece in the score of the opera is 
a short ‘ Ballo ’ at the end ; the rest consists of 
voice-parts and bass. Finally, ho states that 
the songs ‘ Chi da lacci d’ Amor,’ ‘ Pur giacque 
estinto al fine,’ ‘ Un guardo, un guardo appena,* 
and ‘ Non chiami raillo volte,’ which shine like 
stars among the otheis (‘ lampeggiano tra 1’ al- 
tre mie come stelle ’), were composed by one 
of the principal members of the Aceademia, 

‘ gran protettore della musica.’ He gives no 
name, but it is fairly certain that the composer 
in question was C-ardinal Ford. Gonzaga (Vogel, 
VierteJj. 1889). Latc*r on ‘ Dafne ’ was per- 
formed in Florence, probably during the Car- 
nival of 1610. Gagliano remained in Mantua 
for the wedding ceremony in May of the Duke 
of Mantua’s son, receiving on his departure a 
present of 200 sciidi from the Duke for his 
musical services. He returned in June to 
Florence, whore Peri had been acting as his 
deputy at S. Lorenzo ; while at Mantua he had 
found time to compose the music for the Holy 
Week services at 8. Lorenzo at the beginning 
of Apr. 1 608. Gagliano was buried in S. 
Lorenzo, Florence, on Feb. 26, 1642. A terra- 
cotta bust of him is placed in the chapter-house 
with the inscription : 

‘ Marcus a (Jalliano Zenobii flliiis inaiynis bujus Col- 
legiatac cx (•apl>ellano canoiiicus ser. magni Etruriae 
ducis inusicae cappollao magister morn in probitate 
et doctrinae pracstantia ccloberrinuis obiit anno 
sjilutls MDCXLII.’ 

The comparatively small amount published 
Gagliano is partly due to the fact that he 
severely criticised his own work, and only 
printed the music he thought worthy to survive 
him ; but it is also known that a certain num her 
of his compositions which were printed have 
now disappeared. For instance, the text exists 
of an opera written by Andrea Salvadori and 
set to music by Gagliano in 1619 : 

‘ II Medoro, rappresentato in Musica ncl Palazzo del 
Ser. Gran Duca di Toscana in Firenza per V eleziono 
air Imperio della S. C. M. dell’ Imp. Ferdlnando il. 
In Firenze per il Ceeconcelli.* 

During the Carnival of 1622 it was performed 
in Mantua, and Gagliano’s own letters at that 
time prove him to have boon the composer. 
On Jan. 31, 1622, he wrote from Florence : 

* Invlo a V. A. Sma. per il presente procaccio, due atti 
del Medoro, 1’ altro non ho avuto tenupo di scriverlo, 
ma con priraa occ^slone lo niander^. E parso all’ au- 
tore di varlare I cori per rappresentarla, stimando che 
r opera potesse riusclre troppo grave, e percid ha me* 
Bcolato 11 ridicolo.' 
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Again, on Feb. 7 : ‘ Mando a V. A. Sma. il 

restante del Modoro.* Only the text by Salva- 
dori exists of an early attempt at oratorio or 
sacred drama (‘ azione sacra ') by Gagliano, the 
‘ Rappresentazione di Santa Orsola, Vergine et 
Martirc,’ first performed at Florence in 1024 ; 
and the music of many of the small works 
composed for especial oc<!asions must have been 
lost in the same way. List of works : 


1. Dl Marco da Gagliano Florentlno. II priino libro de' mndrigall 
n cinque vocl. NovRinenl<j Htumpato, In Venetia, apiirenno AnKCl(> 
Gardano. 1(502. 4to. ]>p. 21. I>edirated to Ridolfo, Pilnclpe 
d’Hanalt. Also contains ' Luce noave ' by l.iica Rati ; and * Scherzo 
con r anre ' with the mn-ond part ' < oal d' Amo hu ’1 lUlo ' by Glo. del 
Turco. Five partbooks In Rolopiia Liceo Musicale. 

2. The same. Novamente ristampaifi. Venctla. appreaso Angelo 
Cardano & Fratelll. 1606. Five partbooks in the Bologna Liceo 
Musicals. 

3. Dl M. da O. II Hccondo libro de* madrigali. A cinque vocL 
Novamunte atainpato. in Venetia. appresso Angelo Gardano. 
l(i(M. 4to, pp. 21. Dedicated to Gio del Turco, ('avalicro dl H. 
Htefano, who * voile ai)parare da me gli inacgnainenil del contra- 
punto, nel quale ai i' avin>zat.a cotanto,' elc. : Firenze, 30 Aprlle,l604, 
Contains one madrigal by Luca Ball, one by Pietro Btrozzi. and 
‘Corao hal dl questa ’ by do. del Turco, which, with Gapliano'e 
* Fuggl lo apirlto ’ in the aaine volume, were written in tnemory of 
.lacopo (,’orsi, who most have died early in 1004. Five partbooks 
In Bologna Liceo Muaicale. 

4. Dl M. da G. 11 terzo libro do* rnodrlgall. A cinque vocl. 
Novauicnto etampato. In Venetia, ajipreBso Angelo Gardano. iOO.I. 
4io, pp. 21. Dedicated to (’ohIuio t’inl ; Florenza, « bchhralo. KiO.I. 
Contains two madrigals by Luca Batl, one by Giovanni and one by 
Lorenzo del Turco. Five fiartbooks in Bologna Lh’co Musloalc. 

8. Dl M. da O. 11 quarto libro de* madrigali. A cinque vocl. 
Novaniente Btampato. In Venetia, apprcsno Angelo Gaidano. KaXi 
4to, pp- 20. Dedicated to Don Ferdinando Gon/aga, Pilnre dl 
Barletta: Firenze. 1 Febbraio. 16(16. Contains one madrigal by 
Luca Batl, one bv Giovanni, and one In i orenzo del Turco. Five 

in the ('Jissol KfATvdlH<*he T^HiineHbiM. 

(j. Oflicium dctunctoruru quatuor parilms vocllnis concinendtim, 
una cum aliqulbus funel>rilms modulationibus. Marco a Gagliano 
authore. Venotlls ai>ud Angeliim Gardanuru et liatres l(iU7. 
4to, pp, 21. lledicatcd to ('ontc Coslino della. GhcrardcMca • bioienze, 
15 Gennalo, J6(l7. Sixteen niinibera. tw'clve wnth Latin text, four 
(Madngalettl HpIrHuali) with Italian The Tenor and Bassua part- 
books only are known, in the BIbl. Rlccardiaiia, Florence. 

7. La Datne di Maico da (Ugnaiio in IP aci adciida degl elevaU 
I'afTannato, rapprcsciitata In Mantova. In Firenze, appicsso 
('ristofnno Marcscotti, 160H, f-'ulio, pp JV. 65. I>edicat*‘d to 
VinceTizlo Goiizaga, l>uca dl Maiitova c dl Monferrnto : Irircnze. 
20 Ottobre, i60«. In RrilHh Museum, etc. 

K. II quinto libro de’ luadrlgall a cimiue vocl. Dl Marco da 
Gagliano nelP accademin degl" clcvati V afTaniiato. Novamente 
htampato. In Venetia, appresso Angelo Gardano e Fratelli. 165» 
(a iidsprliit for 1(508 which occuis on the title-jiago of each partbook, 
but is ooiTcctlv printed on the inner leaf). 4to, pi>. 21. Dedicated 
to Lodovlco Arrighetti : Fiorenza, *25 Ottobre, 1008. Five part- 
boolvs in British Museum, etc . 

9. Mlssa et aacrac cantiones, sex decantaiidae voclbus Marcl a 
Gagliano Florentinl ac muHiccs acrciii.ss. mag. Etruilae Duel Fr:w- 
foc.tl. Florentlae, apud Zcriobnun 1 ignonium. 1014. 4to, pp. *24. 
Dedicated to Scren. ( twino. Magiio Ltruilao Duel. Fliuentiae (Re 
26 Aprilin, 1614. i.'ontains Oflecn motets and one niosa. Six part- 
books in the Proake Ribl Ili-gcnsbur „ 

Dl. Miisichc a una, due c tre vocl dl M. da G. maestro dl cappella 
del BercniHslmo Gran Duca dl Toscana, bovainctiii* composte e 
dabt in luce. In Venetia. 101 5. Ai>j>resso Kiccuinio Aniaciino. 
One vol. in fol. pp. 43, Dedicated to (do. J iauccaco Grazzlid. 
Florenza, 13 Ottobre, 1(516, Includes ‘ Pur venwti cor mio by ^ 
Arrighetti. Contains the songs from the ‘ Ballo di ilotine Ltreho 
iusieme con I loro cousorti *ll Hchjavi futti llberi. I)an/ato nol Real 
Palazzo de’ Pittl all’ Altrzzo di ToHcana. Jl (;arne\al dell anno 
1614.’ 1 b lu the Blbl. -arioaale, lloreiice, etc. 

11. Tl sesto libro de’ madrigali a clnipie vocl dl M. da O. maestro 
dl cappella del serenlsslino Gran Duca di Toscana. AI molU> Hire. 
Sigr. e Patron rrilo colleudls. 11 Big. Cosimo del Sera. Noyamente 
stampatl. BUmpa del Gardano In Venetia, 1(517. Appresso 
Bartholomeo Magnl. 4to, Jip. 20. Contains one madrigal by I^ 
Arrighetti, three ’ d’ Inccrt-o.’ whom Dr. Vogel thinks was probably 
Cardinal Ferd. Gonzaga. Five partbooks in Bologna Idcco MuMcale. 

12. The same. Novamente ristampati. 1620. Five partbooks 
in the f^aiial Bibl,. Crespano. 

l.’l. Basso generalis snerarmn canllonnm imls ad sex decant^- 
danim vocibus. Marcl a Gagliano, insignls et ('ollegiatae Eccleslao 
Hiinctl Laiirentii Csnonlcl, et muslces seroniss. magnl Ktrwlac 
Duds Praefectl. Liber Becundus. Venelils, 16*22. Sub slgno Oar- 
datii armd Bart. Magnum. Folio, pp. 48 In British Museum- 
With the six other partbooks, publ. 1^23. in the Berlin konlgl- 
Bibl. Dedicated to Filippo del Nero : Firenze. 1 Agosto. 1(522 23 

compositions. No, 6 * Salve Beglna ' for three voices Is said to be nV 
Glo, Batt. Gagliano, At the end of this volume, addresseil at 
benign! lett-orl,’ Is Gagliano’s protest against Mutio F.ffrem’s attacks 
on his madrigals, wdth the wish that thev wore more openly triade. 
so that he could answer them, Eflrem at once publi-shcd Censure 
dl Mutio Effrem sopra 11 sesto libro dc’ nifldrlgaM dl M. Marco da 
Gagliano maestro di cappella della cattedrale di Firenze. Venetia. 
1623. Folio, pp. 30, in which he reprints Gagllano’s letter with an 
Impertinent reply (see Farlalni. Cat. d«lln Bihl. del L. M. 
vof 1,. and Vogel. Fiertel). 1 889 apti ), os well as fourteen of the mad- 
rigals In score, noting at the beginning of each ♦Be crrorH he or ms 
pupils have been able to discover : he added a madrigal of his own 
to show what a madrigal should be 1 m 

14. La Flora del Big. Andrea Salvadori. Posta In musica da M. 
lU Q. maestro di capp^a del aeren. Oran Duca di Toscana. Rap- 
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presentata nel Tcatro del Boren, Gran Duca nelle reall nozze ddl 
Her Gdoarilo F.ariicsc, Duca di Parma e di Piacenza, e della seren. 
Principcssa .Mai glu i it,.v ui Toscana. In Firenze, per Zanobl Pignonl, 
1628. Fol , p. 141. Dedicated to Odoardo Farnese. I'erl composed 
the part of Clori : * Ic inusiclie furono tutte del Big. M. da G.. 
eccetto la iiiirte di Clori, ]a quale fu o]tcra del Big. Jacopo Peri, e 
perO sopra cltiscuua sua ana si son poste le due letterc J. P.* lu 
Modena Bibl, KstciLie, etc. 

16. RespoiiHiina Maioris hebdomadao quatuor paribus vocibus 
decatilanda Maui a Gagli.ano. Miisiccs seren. Magnl litrurle Duels 
I’rctecti. Veuedis apuu Bait. Magnl. 1630. 4to. p. 40. Dedi- 
cated te I) Alex Mnrtio-Medlci Floreiitie kalendls MarUl anno 
1(530. Thirty -one iiuiiibers. Four partbooks complete in the 
Canal Bibl. I'respano. This waa the la.st work published in 
Gagliano’a lifetime 

tJthcr coinjamdions : * Bel pastor * (Dialogo dl ninfa e pastore). 
Miisichc dl Pietro Bcncdctti l-ibro piiiiio. P'iorcnza. 1(511. 

* Ecco Bolinga ' a una V oce. The same Libro secorido. Venetia. 

1613. • O dolce amnia ’ a 6 vocl. Bccoinlo libro dc’ madrigali a 8 

voci dl Gio. del 'Turco Firenze. 1614 ’ Nasce questo ’ a 8 vocl. 

'Terzo libro de’ madrigali a 5 vocl dl Filippo Vitali. Venetia. 1629. 

* 1.auda Bi-»n * a 8 vocl Becondo libro tic’ motetti a 6 e 8 vocl dl 
Gio. Battista da Gagliano. Venetia, 1(543. 

The maclrigdls attributed to CJagliaiio in ‘ Do’ 
fieri del giardino ’ 2da parte, Norimberga, P. 
Kaufmann, 1G04, were com posed by Gio. del 
Turco, and were in(?luded in Gagliano’s first 
book of madrigals, 1 G02. MSS. — In the Bologna 
Licco Musicale: ‘ Benedictus qiii venit ’ for 
four voices, in scon* in the handwriting of tho 
Abbe Santini. Folio score of the first (lOOG 
ed.), fifth and sixth books of madrigals for 5 v. 
The score and Beparate jiarta of tlu* Finale dell’ 
atto IV., and the. Coro di Nt'ieidi e JSIapce in tho 
opera ‘ La Flora.’ In a MS. of the 18th cen- 
tury, a Messa a cinqin^ vo(’i eon basso eontiiiuo ; 
a Messa festiva a quattro voci pure col basso 
numerato ; and a motet ‘ V^iri Saneti ’ a cinque 
voci (tho last, doubtful if by Gagliano). Dated 
] 504, Fire-nze. It is iin probable that thi.'^ early 
date is correct. In thi'* Berlin kiinigl. Bihl. (L. 
190) an 18th century MS. with the same three 
compositions : tlie 5- part. Mass is called ‘ Flores 
appanicnint,’ and on tho 4-part Mass is noted 
‘ unica e rara.’ Also the Lauda Sion for 8 v., 
published 1G43 (MS. W. 59, No. 812, in score). 
The Responsi per la settimana saiita for 4 v., 
published 1G3() (MS. L. i:i2). The Responsoria 
‘ In monte 01iv('ti ’ for 4 v.. with basso eontinuo 
(MS. 6910, in scon*). Recent reprints— Roht. 
Eitner : Die Oper von ihren er-sten A nfdngen, 
et(!., vol. 10 of the rubJiknliov alterer j^akt. u. 
tliGorel, Mn.nkii'f rhe,, Berlin, 1881. 9 ho first 

and last parts of ‘ Dafin'.’ 

F. A. Gevaert : Left GJoirtfi dc V Italic, 18G8, 
vol. i. p. 1 IG, ‘ Alina mia dove ’ a due voci ; 
vol. ii. p. IIG, ‘ Valli jirofondi ’ a una voce; 
both taken from Mu.sicdie a 1, 2 e 3 voci, IGlfi. 
The latter, arranged for tht* organ, was pub- 
lished in A. II. Brown’s Select Compositions, 
2nd series, Nf). 69, 1876. 

Hugo Goldschmidt : Studien zur Oeschichte 
der ital. Oper, 1901 , App. D. From ‘ La Flora ’ ; 
]. Coro ‘ Bella Diva ’ a 5 voci ; 2. Coro ‘ Taci 
Pane ’ a 2 voci ; 3. Clori ’s air, composed by 
Peri ; 4. Zcfiiro’s song ‘ Eccomi un quel ’ ; 5. 
Coro ‘ dello grazic.* ^ 

Luigi Torchi included a song from * La Flora 
in the ‘ Raccolta ’ published by Ricordi, Milano, 
and inserted a Benedictus and two madrigals in 
the fourth vol. of his Arte musicale in Italia, 
Tho preface to the opera * Dafne ’ was pub» 

Z 
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lished separately soon after 1844 in Florence 
(Parisini, i. 45). c. s. 

(2) Giovanni - Battista da (6. Florence, 
c. 1685 ; d, circa 1650), younger brother of 
Marco, was educated as a priest and musician. 
In 1613 he succeeded to the post, formerly 
held by Marco, of musical instructor to the 
younger priests of S. Lorenzo. In 1634 ho is 
entitled musician to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

LIST OF WOUKS 

1. Varie muRiche dl GIovan-Batista da OaRliano. ].lbro prtmo. 
Nouarnent^ ponipoHto o dato in Iupp. In Venetla, appresao Aleaaandro 
Vlnni'ntl 16*23. PuL, pp. 38. In the Blbl. NaziomUe, Florence. 

(VORPI ) 

li. Motottl tier conceitare a 2, 3, 4 , B, 6, e 8 vopI. Vonelifi. AIph-j. 
Vlnccnli. 16*26. 26 uumbera. In the Proake Jlibl., llogoneburg. 

(UitlUT.) 

3 I'aaluil voapcrtlnl cum Utauiia Beatlaaimae Virginia qiiinia 
vocd>ua modulandi aurtore Joaniie BaptiNia a Oagllano aereti. mag. 
DucIh Ktruriae miiaico. Opua U-itiuw. Venetiis apud Alex. Vhi' 
oentlum. 1634. 4to, 13 numbera. Five partbooks (the Altus 
mlaalng) lu the Britlah Muacum. 

4 . ll Hccoudo liiiro de* uiotetti a hoI ct otto voci ]i*t comvrtaral 
neir organo, ed altii atrumentl. Di O -11. da (J. mualoo del aeren. 
Oran Duua di Toaeana. I>odica1< all' IIIuh. Hig. Marcheae i'erbone 
dal Monte, Venetla, Alr-^n. Vincentl. 1643. 4to. No. 17 ‘ Lauda 
Hiun * by Marco da Oagllano. Bu\(‘n partbouka in the Breslau 
Stadthlbl. (Bohn.) 

* Halve Regina ' a tre voci. No. 6 in Marco da O. '« Sac. Cant. 1622. 
In the Berlin konigl. lUbl. MRS. W .50 contuiim six motets in score 
(publ. 1643) ; and in W 85 Nos. 4*24-430 are songs from the ' Vane 
uiusiche,' 1623. (Eltner.) 

GAGLIANO, an important and numerous 
family of violin-makers at Naples. More than 
twenty of this family at different periods wore 
engaged in this craft', but the first of them was 
(1) Alessandro, who worked from c. 1695-* 
c. 1730. Ho has been styled, but not by himself, 
* alumnus of (Stradivari ’ ; in reality tberi^ is no 
reason to connect him either with Cremona or 
Stradivari. Instead of following the design of 
Stradivari, or of any of the other famous 
makers, ho developed a stylo of marked origin- 
ality. Many of his instruments arc of very 
high quality. He ordinarily used a varnish of 
a red colour. His sons (2) Gennaro (c. 1730- 
c. 1788) and (3) Nicolo (r, 1740-c. 1785), 
though showing less originality than their 
father, had the wisdom to follow more closely 
the Stradivari model, and made a large 
number of excellent instruments. (4) Ferdi- 
NANDO (1760-c. 1810), and (6) Giuseppe 
(c. 1760-c. 1790), both sons of Nicolo, made 
some good -violins and violonciellos, but their 
work was, per haps, less eonsistont than that of 
the earlier Gagliani. These five were followed 
by several other members of their family ; at 
times they produced fairly good instruments, 
but as a whole their work was hasty and cheap. 
Up to the close of the 19th century descendants 
of Alessandro were living in Naples, but their 
interest in violins and violin -making had ceased. 

E. H. F. ; information from 
Alfred Ebsworth Hill. 

GATLHARD, (1) Pierre {b. Toulouse, Aug. 
1, 1848 ; d. Paris, Oct. 12, 1918), opera singer 
and manager, first received instruction in sing- 
ing at the Conservatoire at Toulouse, and in 
1866 and 1867 at the Conservatoire of Paris, 
from Revial, where he gained the three first 
prizes for singing, op6ra and op6ra-comique. 


GAILHARD 

On Deo. 4, 1867, he made his debut, with 
great success, at the Opera-Comique as Falstafi 
in Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ Songe d’une nuit 
d’ete,* and remained there until 1870 playing 
in the ‘ Chalet ’ and ‘ Toreador ’ of Adam, 
‘ Mignon,’ ‘ Haydce,’ etc. On Mar. 25, 1868, 
he sang Ferdinand VI. in a revival of Auber’s 
‘ Part du Diable ’ ; in 1869 in three new operas, 
viz. Mar. 10, as the Count d’Arlange in Offen- 
bach’s ‘Vert Vert’; Sept. 11, Bar beau in 
Semet’s ‘ Petite Fadette,’ and Dec. 20, as the 
Chevalier de Boijjoli in Auber’s ‘ Reve d’arnour.’ 
On Nov. 3, 1871, he made his d^but at the 
Opera as Mephistophcles in ‘ Faust.’ He re- 
mained a very successful member of that com- 
pany until Dec. 1, 1884, when he was appointed 
manager of that theatre with Ritt, on the death 
of Vaucorbeil. His parts in now operas in- 
cluded, July 17, 1874, Paulus in Mombree’s 
‘ Esclave ’ ( Salle- Ventadour) ; Apr. 5, 1876, 
Richard in Mermet’s ‘ Jeanne d’Arc ’ ; Dec. 27, 
1878, Simon in Joncicres’s ‘ Rcino Berthe ’ ; 
Apr. 14, 1882, Guido da Polenta in A. Thomas’s 
‘ Fran^oise de Rimini,’ and finally, Apr. 2, 1884, 
as Pythias in the reviva^ of Gounod’s ‘ Sapho,’ 
wherein he gave an admirable presentment of a 
drunken debauchee {Annales du spectacle). He 
also sang with success at the various concerts, 
notably Nov. 19, 1874, in ‘ Judas Maccabaeus,’ 
under Lamoureux. On leave of absence, from 
1879-83 inclusive, ho was a favourite singer at 
the Italian Opera, Co vent Garden, where on 
May 10, 1879, he made a highly successful d6but 
as Mepliistoplielea, being, in the opinion of 
many connoisseurs, the best representative of 
the part since Faure. His parts in London in- 
cluded, Juno 26, 1880, Girod on the production 
in Italian of ‘ Le Pr6-aux-Clercs ’ ; June 9, 
1881, Osmin on the revival of the ‘ Seraglio ’ ; 
July 11, 1882, the title part in Boito’s ‘ Mefisto- 
fele,’ and July 5, 1883, the Podesta on the 
revival of * Gazza ladra.* 

The Ritt and Gailhard management of the 
Opera ended Dec. 31, 1893, on the appointment 
as manager of Bertrand. In 1893 Gailhard 
joinetl the latter as manager, soon after the 
jjroduction, Feb. 24, of the successful ballet 
‘ Maladetta,’ scenario by himself, music by 
Paul Vdal, and on the death of his partner, 
Dec. 30, 1899, became sole manager until 1900, 
w'hen he was joint manager with Capou^ until 
1 905. From 1 905-8 he was again sole manager, 
from which last date he was succeeded by 
Messager and Broussau. The chief features of 
his career were the production of Wagner’s 
operas, included in the following list of his 
productions : 

• Lohenjfrlii.' Sept. 16, 1891 ; * Valkyrie,' May 12, 1898 ; re\ir8l 
of * Tannhftnaer,’ May 13. 1898 ; ‘ MeiNteniinger,' Nov. 10, 1897 ; 

* Siegfried,’ Jan. 3, 1902 ; Vordl’a ‘ Rlgoleito ’ and ' Otello ' ; I,eon- 
cavallo’s ’ Palllasae ’ (Fagllacci), Mozart’s ' Seraglio ’ (1903). Of 
native compoRers, nounod’n ‘ Rom^o ' at the Op^ra. M4hur» 

• Jeweph ’ (1899). Of more modern compoeers : Reyer's ‘ Sigurd' 
(1888); and ‘La SUtue ’ (190.3); MaMenet’a ' Le Old ’ (1886); 

Mage’ (1891); 'Thais’ (1894); Balnt-Saens’s 'Ascanlo' 
(1890) : ' Samson et OalUa ’ (1692) ; and ' Lea Borbarea ’ (1901) f 
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Pfl]a«iI1be'8 * Patrie * (1886) ; Boursault-Dueondray’s * Thamara i 
(1891); Clhabrier’s • Gwendoline ' (1893) ; Mar^rhal'a * Ddldamle * 
(1893) ; Ijefebvre’a * DJeluia ’ (1894) ; Augusta HolmAa’s * Montagna 
Noire ' (1896) ; Duvernov'a ' Heild ’ (1 896) ; Bruneau’a * Mesaldor ‘ 
(1897) : Rousseau’s ‘ Cloche du Khin ’ and Vidal's ‘ Burgonde * 
(1898) ; Chabrler’a ‘ BriatMs ' (1899) ; Joncidrea’a * Lancelot ’ (1900) j 
Berlioz's ‘ Prise de Trole * (Nov. 16, 1900) ; Xavier Leroux’a 
• Aatarte ’ (1901): Hillemacher’a ‘ Orsola * (1002); D'lndy's 
■ 1/ (Stranger ’ and Erlanger’s ‘ Plla do I’fitolle ’ (1903). 

Ballets : Messager's ‘ Deux Pigeons ’ (1886) ; Womser's 'L'Etoile* 
(1897) and Duvemoy’a ' Bacchus ’ (1902), etc. 

Besides the ballet mentioned above, Gailbard 
WTote the libretto with GheuBi, the librettos of 
Paul Vidal’s ‘ Guernica,’ produced at the Opera- 
Oomi(jue in 1895, wbich met with no success, 
but obtained the Prix Mon bin ne in 1896, and 
‘ La Maladetta ’ ; of Hillemacher’s ‘ Orsola * 
and L. Lambert’s * La Roussalka.’ On July 6, 
1886, ho was ax)pointed a chevalier of the 
Legion d’honnour. A. c. ; rev. M. L. p. 

(2) His son, Andr6 (b. Paris, June 2Jj, 1885), 
obtained the Grand Prix de Rome in 1908. He 
was a pupil of Massenet, Leroux, P. Vidal and 
LeiK’pveu at the Paris Conservatoire. Amongst 
his dramatic works may be mentioned ‘ La Fille 
du Soleil ’ (1908), ‘ Le Sortilege ’ (1913), ‘ 
Belles de Cadix ’ (1923), an oratorio and a 
symphonic iioem. M. l. p. 

GAL, Hans (6, Bruiin, Lower Austria), 
July 7, 1890). A x)upil of E. Mandyozewski, he 
showed extraordinary musical capacity and 
talent, and won the State Prize for composition 
at the Viennese University, where he also took 
a degree in Philosophy. Since 1918 he has 
been a lecturer on theory of music at the Vien- 
nese University. His compositions, though 
free from traditional influences, and with a 
tendency towards great harmonic eccen- 
tricities, remain withal tonal, i)reoi8e and 
plastic/. His works are ; 

• Von ewlger Freude,’ chor. work ; * Vom BAiunlein, da* andere 
Blotter hat gewullt ‘ ; Serbi.in tunea tor 4 banda I’P. ; pbaataay on 
Xioem by Tagore ; Drei Skl/./en ; varlal Iona on Vlrnneae Heurlgon 
IUU8K’ ; live luteruioz/.i lor atr. q\iart«t ; three songs for male chor. 
and orch. ; three songs for women's vol<'oa with PF. ; eomie opera, 
‘ Der Fischer ’ ; opera, ' Der Arzt der .Sobeide ’ (1st (terl. Bieslau, 
Nor. 2, 192.'1) ; oper.a, ' RiPh ‘ , overture to Grillparzer’s ‘ Weh 
dem der lugt ' ; phantasy for orch. ; opera, * Die heiligo £nte ' 
(Breslau, Nov. 2.6, 1923) ; opera, ' Das Lied der Nacht.* 

H. J. K. 

GALAN, ('bist6bal (17th cent.), one of the 
earliest Spanish composers to write for the 
stage after the invention of opera. No complete 
work of his has survived, but airs and choru.sos 
by him exist in MS. in the Bibl. Nac., Madrid. 
(‘Miisica: Papeles Sueltos.’) Sacred music, 
to Spanish words, and for large numbers of 
voices and instrument accompaniment (dated 
1691), is preserved at Munich. J. b. t. 

GALEAZZI, Francesco {b, Turin, 1738 
d. 1819),* a violin. player, and for many years 
leader of the band at the Teatro Valle at Rome. 
He deserves special notice, not so much as a 
composer of numerous instrumental works, as 
the author of one of the earliest methodical in- 
struction-books for the violin, which bears the 
title of Elemenfi teorico-prattU'i di musica^ con 
un saggio aopra V arte di svxmare il vioUno 
%nalizzata, Roma, 1791 e 1796. P. n. 

1 1768 Mwordiiig to F6tia. * FsUs. 


GALE NO, Giovanni Battista ; court 
chaplain 1690-94, and tenor singer m the 
Munich court chapel. He composed a book of 
madrigals a 6 (1594), and one a 7 (1698) 

GALEOTTI, (1) Salvatore, a mid-lSth 
century violinist and composer who Jived in 
London between 1760-70, where he oomposed 
concertos and sonatas for 2 violins and bass 
(Q.-L.). 

(2) Stefano (b. Velletri), a mid - 18th 
century violoncellist and composer who lived 
in London, Amsterdam and Paris He com- 
posed several books of solos and sonatas for 
violoncello, as well as sonatas, minuets and a 
divertimento for 2 violins and ba^s, published 
between 1760-85. E. v. d. a, 

GALILEI, Vincenzo (6. Florence, c. 1633 ; 
d. there, end of Juru^ 1591).'* Among the little 
group of philo 80 })hic dilettanti who were accus- 
tomed to meet in the Palaoi*. of Giovanni 
Bardi at Florence during the closing years of 
the 16th century, no ligure smnds forth with 
greater prominence than that of Vincenzo 
Galilei, the father of Galileo Galilei, the great 
astronomer. 

After studying music at Venice under Zar- 
lino, Vincenzo attained, in later life, consider- 
able reputation as a lutenist. Ho published 
two books of madrigals (4 and 5 v.) in 1574 and 
1587, and ‘ Intavolatura di lauto ’ (Bk. i.) in 
1563. 

Wh(>*n the great question of the resuscitation 
of the clas.sical drama, on tlx'i princij)les ad»)pted 
by the Greek tragivlians, was dehaled at the 
Palazzo Bardi, Galilei took an active part in 
the discussion ; and, according to Giov. Batt. 
Doni, was the first who comj^osed melodies for 
a single voice — i.e. after the maniuT of the then 
nascent monodic school. His first attempt was 
a cantata, entitled ‘ II corite Ugolino,’ from 
Dante’s IHvina comniedia, which ho himself 
sang, very sweetly, to the accompaniment of a 
viol. This essay pleased very much, though 
some laughed at it- — notwithstanding which, 
Galilei follow'ed it up by setting a ])ortinn of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah in the same style. 
Quadrio also spcak.s of his intermezzi ; but no 
trace of these, or of the cantata, can now bo 
discovered. 

Vincenzo Galilei’s wTitings on subjects con- 
nected with art arc, however, of great interest. 
One of these — a Dialogue, entitled Jl Froimno 
(Venice, 1568) — is es{)ccially valuable, as throw- 
ing considerable light on the form of tablature 
employed by the Italian lutenists, and their 
method of tuning the instrument, in the latter 
half of the 16th century. Another important 
work, entitled Dialogo di V, O. . . . della 
mmira antica e vnoderna .... contra Give, 
Zarlino (Florence, 1581 ), was produced by some 
remarks made by Zarlino {q.v. ), in his latitutioni 

^ Buried July 2, 1601. ( Rtemann .) 
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armoniche (Venice, 1558), and Dimostrationi 
armoniche (Venice, 1571), concerning the Syn- 
tonous Diatonic Scale of Claudius Ptolomy, 
which he preferred to all other sections of the 
canon, and which Galilei rejected, in favour of 
the Pythagorean immutable system. It is im- 
possible to believe that Galilei ever really tuned 
his lute on the Pythagorean system, which was 
equally incompatible with the character of the 
instrument and the characteristics of the mon- 
odic school. Moreover, Zarlino himself pre- 
ferred that the lute should be tuned with twelve 
equal semitones to the octave. But Galilei, 
whose prejudices were strong enough to over- 
throw liis reason, followed up this attack by 
another, entitled DLscorso diV.O. , , , intorno 
alV o'pere di mesaer Giosejfo Zarlino da Chioggia 
'Florence, 1589), and a second edition of the 
Dialogo (Florence, 1602). In these works ho 
argues the subject with great acrimony: but 
the scale advocated by Zarlino represents the 
equal temperament now used for the pianoforte, 
the organ, and Unnpored instruments of every 
kind. The Dialogo contains, however, much 
interesting matter but very slightly connected 
with the oontroversy with Zarlino ; for in- 
stance, the toxt and musical notation of the 
three apocryphal Greek Hymns, to Apollo, 
Calliope and Nemesis, which have since given 
rise to so much sjKJCulation and so many con- 
tradictory theories. w. a. r., rev. 

Bibl. — Otto Flbihhnrii, Dm Madrigale VinzetizoGalihis und gain 
Dialogo della miuim antira e moderna. Munich DiHsertHilon. 1921-22. 

GALIMATHIAS, a French term of very 
doubtful derivation (Littrc), meaning a con- 
fused unint/elligiblo discourse. * Galimathias 
musicurn ’ is a comics piece of music for ondicstra 
with clavier and other instruments obbligato, 
composed by Mozart in 1706 at the Hague, for 
the festivities at the cjoming of age of William 
of Orange the Fifth (Mar. 8). The piece is in 
thirteen short numbers ending with a variation 
on the Dutch national air of ‘ Wilhelmus von 
Nassau.* (Kochcl, No. 32 ; O. Jahn, 2nd cd. 
i. 44.) In a letter of Feb. 5, 178.3, Mozart 
speaks of a galimathias opera — ‘ Gall us can- 
tans, in arbore sedons, gigirigi faciens,’ G. 
GALIN, stHJ CiiEV^. 

GALITZIN, (1) Nicolas Borissovioh 
(6. 1794 ; d. on his estates, province of Kurski, 
1860), a Russian prince who is immortalised 
by the dedication to him by Beethoven of an 
overture (op. 124) and three quartets (opp. 127, 
130, 132). 

In 1804-0 he was in Vienna, and doubtless 
made the acquaintance of Beethoven and his 
music at the house of Count Rasoumowsky, the 
Russian ambassador, for w'hom at that very 
date Beethoven wrote the three quartets (op. 
59), and at that of the Count von Rrowne, an 
officer in the Russian service, for whom Beet- 
hoven had wTitton several worlds (opp. 9, 10, 22, 
etc.). In 1816 Moscholes met him at Carlsbad, 


and speaks of him as a practical musician.^ In 
1822 he was married and living in St. Petersburg 
in very musical society, his wife an accomplished 
pianoforte -player and he himself a violoncellist 
and an enthusiastic amateur. At this time, 
Nov. 9, 1822, he writes to Beethoven a letter 
full of devotion, proposing that he shall com- 
pose three now quartets at his own price, to be 
dedicated to the prince.^ Beethoven accepts 
the offer (by letter, Jan. 25, 1823) and fixes 
60 ducats (say £23) per quartet as the price. 
Feb. 19, the prince replies that he has ‘ given an 
order ’ for 60 ducats to his banker, and will 
immediately remit 100 more for the two others. 
May 5, 1823, he writes again : 

* You oiiRht to have received the 50 ducats fixed 
for the first quartet. As soon as it is complete you 
can sell it to any publisher you choose — ^all I ask is 
the dedication and a MS. copy. Pray becrin the 
second, and w'hen you inform me you have done so 
I will forward another 50 ducats.* 

From this time the correspondence continues 
till Beethoven’s death. Galitzin’s further 
letters — in French, 14 in number — are full of 
enthusiasm for Beethoven, pressing money and 
services upon him, offering to subscribe for 
Mass, symphony and overture, and volunteer- 
ing his willingness to wait for ‘ the moments of 
inspiration.* In fact he had to wait a long time. 
The first quartet (in Eh>, op. 127) was first 
played at Vienna, Mar 6, 1826, and is acknow- 
ledged by the prince on Apr. 29. The second 
(in A minor, op. 132) was first played Nov. 6, 
1826, and the third (in Bk, op. 130) on Mar. 21, 
1826. These were received by the prince 
together, and were acknowledged by him 
Nov. 22, 1826. Ho also received a MS. copy of 
the Mass in D and printed copies of the ninth 
symphony, and of tlie two overtures in C, the 
one (op. 124) dedicated to him, the other (op. 
116) dedicated to Count Radzivill. Thus the 
whole claim against him was — quartets, 150 
ducats; overture (op. 115), 25 ducats; Mass, 
60 ducats ; loss on exchange, 4 ducats ; total, 
229 ducats, not including various other pieces 
of music sent. On the other hand ho appears, 
notwithstanding all his promises, to have paid, 
up to the time of Beethoven’s death, only 104 
ducats. It should bo said that in 1826 war and 
insurrections had broken out in Russia, which 
occupied the Prince and obliged him to live 
aw'ay from St. Petersburg, and also put him to 
embarrassing expenses. After the peace of 
Adrianople (Sept. 14, 1829), when Beethoven 
had been dead some years, a correspondence 
was opened with him by Hotschevar, Carl van 
Beethoven’s guardian, which resulted in 1832 
in a further payment of 50 ducats, making a 
total of 154. Carl still urges his claim for 75 
more to make up the 150 for the quartets, which 
Gaiitzin in 1835 promises to pay, but never 
does. In 1852, roused by Schindler’s state- 
ment of the affair (ed. i. pp. 162, 163), he 

1 Laban, i. 37. * XrdhHA, iU. 87. 
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vriteB to the Gazette Musicale of July 21, 1852, 
a letter stating correctly the sum paid, but 
incorrectly laying it all to the account of the 
quartets. For the payments of 50 and 25 
ducats he had more than ample compensation 
in the cojjics of the Mass and the overture, the 
pleasure he derived from them, and the credit 
and importance they must have given him in 
the musical circles of Russia. For the copies 
of sonatas, overture (op. 115), tcrzet, and other 
works sent him by Beethoven, he appears to 
have paid nothing, nor can he justly demur to 
Beethoven’s having sold the quartets to 
publishers, or performed them in public, after 
the carte blanche which he gives him in his 
third letter, where all he stipulated for was the 
dedication and a MS. copy.^ 

The son of the preceding (2) Prince Georob 
{b. St. Petersburg, 1823 ; d. Sept. 1872), was 
not only a great lover of music, like his father, 
but was a composer t)f various works for 
orchestra, chamber and voices and an able 
conductor. In 1842 he founded in Moscow a 
choir of 70 boys, whom ho fed, clothed and 
(‘ducated. It was for long one of the sights of 
the city. He also maintained an orchestra, 
with which he gave public concerts, and visited 
England and France in 1860. A. w. T. 

G ALLEN BERG, Wenzel Robert, Graf 
VON (6. Vienna, Doc. 28, 1783 ; d. Rome, Mar. 
13, 1839), of an old C/arinthian family, has his 
place in musical history as a prolilic composer 
and in virtue of his indirect connection with 
Beethoven. 

His passion for music, manifested at a very 
early ago, led him to forego the advantages of 
an official ('areer and to devote himself to the 
art. His master in the science was Albrechts- 
berger. On Nov. 3, 1803, being then not quit-o 
20, he married the Clounttiss Julie Guicc«ardi, 
who had been the object of one of Beethoven’s 
transient but violent passions. 

During the winter following, young Gallon- 
berg made his appearance in Wurth’s Sunday 
Concerts as author of several overtures, which 
made no impression. In 1805 we find the 
youthful couple in Naples, where at the great 
festival of May 31, 1805, in honour of Joseph 
Bonaparte, Gallcnberg prepared the music, 
W'hich was mostly of his own composition — 3 
overtures, 8 pieces for wind band and dances 
for full orchestra. It was greatly applauded, 
and was doubtless one cause of his being 
appointed a year or two later to the charge 
of the music in the court theatre. The 
ballet troupe was one of the finest in Europe, 
and Gallenbcrg embraced the opportunity of 
improving the Neapolitan school of instru- 
mental music by giving frequent adaptations of 
the best German productions — complete move- 
ments from Mozart, Haydn, Cherubini and 
others, which opened new sources of delight, 

1 ErtKbUl, m. 22i. 


and afforded young composers new standards of 
excellence. Thus what the Neapolitan scliool 
had done for ojxjra in Germany during the 18th 
century was in some degree repaid by Gallenbcrg 
in the 19th. 

When Barba j a undertook the management of 
the court the.itre at Vienna (Dec, 21, 1821), he 
introduced Gallenbcrg to assist in the manage- 
ment — an arrangement which, however, existed 
but two years. In Jan. 1829 Gallenbcrg him- 
self became leasee of this theatre, on a contract 
for ten years, which, though at first successful, 
soon came to an end from w ant of capital. From 
the autumn of 1810 to the spring of 1838 wo 
again find him in Naples employed by Barbaja 
as ballot composer and director. 

Gallcnberg wrote from 40 to 50 ballets, but 
the local rec ords alone retain even the names 
of most. Wo add the titles of a few whicli in 
their day were rt* ported as of some interest to 
the general musical public : 

* Samson ' (Naples and Vienna, 1811) ; * Arslnoe nnd Telernaco ’ 
(MlLan. 1813); ‘1 ritl uidianr (Do. 1814); ‘ Anileto ’ (Do. 1816); 
‘Alfred der Uronse ’ (Vienna, 18*20); ‘Joan d’Arc ' (Do, 18S1); 
* Margerefa ’ (Dt» 18*2*2) ; * IsiunaiH drab ' (Do 18*23) , * l.u Cara* 
vana del Cairo ‘ fNaples, 18*24) , ’ Otuivio ViiHdli ’ (Vienna, J8*28) . 
‘Dan befrelie Jerusalem ' (Do. do.); * Cae.w In l':Kyi)la*iJ ‘ (Do 
18*23); • Theodoaia ’ (Do. JM.’Jl); ' Orpheua und Kurydiee ‘ (Do. 
do f : ‘ Ague? und Fit/. Henri ’ (Do. 1833) ; ' liianeae Wahl ’ (Do. 
1835) ; * Latona’s Kache ' (Do. 1838). _ 

A. W. T. 

GALLERANO, Leandro, a 16th-17th cen- 
tury Franciscan friar of Brescia who was organist 
at 8. Francesco, Brescia, in 1020, and maestro 
di cappelJa at S. Antonio, Padua, from 1024. 
He probably died of the plague, as his successor 
was chosen Feb. 14, 1032, about the time of 
the epidemic. He composed several books of 
masses, p-salms, motets and other church 
music published botw(‘Cii 1020 2S{Fcfis; Q.-L,). 

GALLET, FiiANf.'OTS {b. .Mens, Belgium, 1st 
half of 10th cent.), was musician at the College 
8t. Ariial, Duuay, where he published in 1586 
‘ iSaerae cantioiK's ’ in 5, 0 and more parts for 
instrumeuts of all kinds and for voices ; also a 
book of hymns, 4-0 v. {Q.-L,). 

GALLl, (JoRNELio, a native of Lucca, one of 
the gentlemen of the Chapel to Queen Catherine 
in the time of Charles Jl. Bereiielow told 
Humfrey Wanley that ho was a grf‘at master of 
the finest manner of singing, and was one of the 
first who introduced it into Engiatid. J. M. 

GALLl, Domemico (6. Parrna, 171h cent.; 
d. Modena?), a violoncello virtuoso who com- 
posed ‘ Trattenimonto musiealo sopra il violon- 
cello a solo’ (1691), containing twelve of the 
earliest violoncello sonatas. In E. v. d. 
Straeteii’s The History of the ViolonceUOf an 
illustration is given of the violoncello which, as 
w^ell as a violin and a beautifully inlaid harp, ho 
made and covered with most elaborate designs 
in open carving. He composed also masses 
and other church music. E. v, d. s. 

GALLl, FiLirro {b. Romo, 1783; d. June 
3, 18,53), on his d6but, in the carnival of 1804, at 
Bologna, met with a brilliant success, and be- 
came one of the first of Italian tenors ; but six 
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risle, formerly a singer at the Paris Op6ra under 
the name Mari6. In 1859 she made her d6but 
at Strassburg, and next sang in Italian at 
Lisbon. On Nov. 27, 1856, she married a 
sculptor named Gaily, who died soon after in 
1861. In April 1862, on the production at 
Kouen in French of the ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ she 
attracted the attention of the late Tilmile Perrin, 
and obtaint'd from him an engagement at the 
Opera-Coraiquo, of which he was then director. 
Here she made her debut, Aug. 12, in ‘ La 
serva padrona,’ revived for the first time for 
over forty years. She made a great success in 
this and in a revival of Grisar’s ‘ Lcs Amours 
du Liable ’ (1863), since which time she re- 
mained at that theatre until the end of 1885, 
with the exception of engagements in the 
provinces, in Italy, Belgium and elsewhere. As 
Mignon and Carmen, the most important parts 
created by her, she earned for herself world-wide 
celebrity. In 1886 she played with a French 
company for a few nights at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre as Carmen, in which she made her 
debut, Nov. 8, and as the Gipsy in ‘ Rigoletto.’ 
On Dec. 11, 1890, she reappeared at the Opera- 
Comique — then located in the building now 
called the Theatre Sarah -Bernhardt — as Car- 
men, with Melba as Michaela, Jean de Beszke 
as Don Jos6, and Lassalle as Kscamillo, in a 
performance given to raise funds for a monu- 
ment to Biz<‘t. A. c. 

GALLO, Giovanni Pietro (6. Bari, Naples) ; 
lived at Bari c. 1597. He composed a book of 
madrigals, 5 v. (1597) and a book of motets, 
6-8 v. (1600) ; also some madrigals and motets 
in collective volumes. 

GALLO, Vincenzo {h. Aleara, Sicily), a Fran- 
ciscan monk, was (1589) maestro di capindla 
at Palermo Cathedral, whore he still was in 
1607. He composed masses, psalms, motets 
and madrigals {Q.-L.). 

G ALLOT, the name of three French lutenists. 

(1) Antoine, called Gallot d’ Angers {d. V'^ilna, 
Russia, 1647), was in the service of Pok)gne 
Vladislas IV., supposed author of a ‘ Ballet 
polonais.’ 

(2) Gallot de Paris, brother of the pre- 
ceding, has been identified wdth Jacques de 
Gallot,^ author of ‘ Pieces do liith,' dedicated 
to the vice-admiral d’Estrees (between 1670 
and 1680 tliorofore), and of w'hich one known 
example belonged to J. ^Icorcheville ((’atal. de 
la vonte, No. 251). He was the author of 
‘ La Lucresse,* ‘ L’ 1 Icmelle ’ and other pieces 
attributed to the following : 

(3) Gallot le jkitne (d. circa 1691), son of 
(1), is mentioned in 1680, 1683, 1687 and 1691. 
He probably died in this year. Eitner attri- 
butes to him a ‘ Tombeau de la princesse de 
Monaco. 

Btbt:.. — Eitn«r', Mifiner. Bhknet. R.M.I., 1898-99; L. be La 
I«A naBiTaXB, Lee Luihistes franeai* (In preparation, 1926). 

J. G. r. 

1 AocoixUng to (le La Lauren(iie. 


GALLUS, Jacobus, see HAndl, Jacob. 

GALLUS, Joannes, called in France Jehan 
le Cocq and in the Netherlands Jan le Coick, a 
composer of the 16th century, who was maestro 
di cappella to the Duke of Ferrara in 1534 and 
1541. It is impossible with our present informa- 
tion to say whether his nam.e was really Le 
Cocq or Gallus, for in the customs of the time 
the process of Latinising surnames and that of 
adopting sobriquets were equally common. 
Some compositions of his have been attributed 
to Jhan Gero, but ho is not to bo confused 
with that composer, or with the other (younger) 
composer called Gallus, whose real name was 
Handl {q.v.). For works in the various collec- 
tions, printed and in MS., see Q.-L. ; the first 
book of madrigals by him and other authors 
was published at Venice in 1541, and the 
motets, called ‘ Symphonia quatuor modulata 
vocibus,’ ill 1543. M. 

GALLUS, JosETHUs, a 16th-century ‘ re- 
ligiouis somachaeuH ’ of Milan, of the order of 
St. Mayoul at Soraasque, Upper Italy, who 
wrote ‘ Sacri operis rnusici alternis modulis 
concinendi ’ (lib. 1, 1598) ; a song ‘ Voni in 
hortum,’ 5 v. (Sec Q.-L.) 

GAL(.)P, a very spirited quick round dance 
in 2-4 time, much exploited in English ball- 
rooms of the mid- Victorian era. GaJojis 
have one and sometimes tw'o Trios, and 
arc often written with an Introduction and 
Coda. 

The dance is of German origin, and its old 
name w as Hojiser oj* Rutschcr — describing the 
step. It appears to have received that of Galop 
on its introduction into France. It was first 
known in Paris in 1829. It is also introduced 
into the Quadrille iq.o.). 

G. ; addns. m. l. r. 

G ALOUBET, the French nanuj for the tabor 
pipe. (See Fingering (Wind Instruments), 
Pipe and Tabor.) 

GALPIN, Rev. Francis Wit<liam (6. Dor- 
chester, De(‘.. 25, 1858), an authority on ancient 
musical instruments and an archaeologist. 

He was educated at King’s School, Sherborne, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. He studied 
the organ with Sterndale Bennett and played 
the clarinet under Stanford in the C.U.M.S. 
Ordained to the curacy of Redenhall with 
Ha leston (Norfolk) in 1883, he has been vicar 
of two benefices, Hatfield Regis (1891-1915), 
IVitnam (1915-21), and Rector of Faiilkbourn 
(1921). In 1917 he became honorary Canon 
of Chelmsford. He has made a very valu- 
able collection of musi(‘al instruments (see 
Collections) and was granted the honorary 
freedom of the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians in 1905. He was a valued con- 
tributor to the second edition of this 
Dictionary, and he has extended his con- 
tributions in the present one, which owes to 
him the selection of instruments illustrated by 
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plates. His published works which concern 
music include the following : 

Detert^ive Catalogw of the European Musical Instruments in the 

Mttropolitan M%t»eum of Mew York. 190*2. 

The Musical Instruments of the American Indians of the N.W. 

Coast. 1903. 

Motes on a Homan Bydraulus. 1904. 

The Evolution of the Harkhut. J907. 

Old English Instruments of Music. 1910. 

Stainer’s Mtssic of the Bible (rev. ed.). 1913. 

GALUPPI, Baldassare (6. island of Burano, 
near Venice, Oct. 18, 1706 ; d. ,lan. 3, 1785), 
composer. Ho received the surname of 11 
Buranello, by which he was frequently known, 
from the island where he was born. His first 
teacher was his father, a barber, who played 
the violin at the local theatre. 

In 1722 ho made his first appearance as a 
composer with the opera of ‘ La Fedo nell’ 
iiKJOstanza, ossia Gli amici rivali.’ It w'as 
performed at V’^icenza under the first title, and 
at (yhioggia under the se(^ond, being hissed off 
the stage at one if not both places. This deter- 
mined Galuppi to dev(^te himself to the serious 
«tudy of composition, and ho entered the Con- 
servatorio degli Incurabili at Venice, where he 
became^ a pupil of Lotti. In collaboration with 
his fellow-pupil, G. B. Pc’iscetti, he brought out 
an opera, ‘ Gli odi dolusi dal sangue * (libretto 
by A. M. Luc(;hini), at the Teatro S. Angelo at 
Venice in 1728, which was followed the next 
year by ‘ Dorinda,’ of which the libretto was by 
Benedetto Pascpialigo (not Marcello, as erro- 
neously stat/od by Allacci). Wo may conclude 
that these operas wore successful, as Galuppi 
thenceforward continued to compose operas by 
himself, sometimes as many as five in a year, 
for Venetian theatres. ‘ Issipile ’ (1738) and 
‘Adriano in Siria ’ (1740) w(^re composed for 
Turin, and in 1741 he went to London, wdiore he 
arranged the pasticcio, ‘ Alexander in Persia,* 
for the Haymarket. Ho also composed an 
original opera, ‘ Penelope,’ which was not very 
successful. ‘ The genius of Galuppi,* says 
Burney,' 

’was not as yet matured ; he now copied the hasty, 
jj^ht, and flimsy style whicii reigned in Italy at this 
time, and which Handel’s solidity and science liad 
taught the English to despise.* 

'L’lio next year’s opera, however, ‘ Scipione in 
Cartagine,’ as well as ‘ Enrico ’ (1743) and * Sir- 
bace,’ was more favourably received, and, 
though Galuppi himself returned to Venice 
after their production, his music enjoyed a long- 
continued popularity in England. Indeed 
Burney considered that he had more influence 
on English music than any other Italian com- 
poser. 

In 1748 Galuppi became vice-maestro di 
cappella at St. Mark’s, and in 1762 he became 
principal maestro. The year 1749 appears to 
have seen the beginning of his very successful 
career as a composer of comic operas, with 
‘ L* Arcadia in Brenta * (libretto by Goldoni), 
produced at the Teatro S. Angelo, In 1760 

1 ai$t. ^ MutU, to. 447. 


he and Goldoni produced ‘ Arcifanfano ro de* 
matti,* and in 1754 ‘ II filosofo di eampagna,* 
the most popular of all his lighter works. It 
was performed in London (Haymarket) in 1761, 
and the following year in Dublin, under the 
title of ‘ The Guardian Trick’d.’ 

In 1766 ho was invited to St. Petersburg by 
the Empress Catherine IL, and made a vc^ry 
favourable impression with his ‘ Didone abban- 
donata’ (Madrid, 1752) : Veni(x% 1765). ‘ II ro 
paatore ’ (Parma, 1762) w'as given the next 
year, and in 1768 he composed ‘ Ifigenia in 
Taurido ’ for the Russian opora-houst^, after 
which he returned to Venice. He there re- 
sumed his position as director of the Consor-^ 
vatorio degli Incurabili, to which he had been 
appointed in 1762, and had made the institu- 
tion the most celcbraBid of its kind when 
Burney visited him in 1770 {Trefievt Stuie oj 
Music f i. 175). On the cenfenarv of Galuppi’a 
dcatli, in 1885, a monument was c'n'cted to his 
memory at Burano. As inquiiicis are often 
made by members of Browning Societies and 
others as to the ‘ Toccata of Galuppi,' t-o which 
Browning referred in his pocsiii of that name, it 
is perhaps well to state that no particular com- 
position was taken as the basis of the poem. 

Galuppi’s principal claim to remembrance 
rests on his comic operas, in which ho show(*.d 
himself fully worthy of his more cek'bratod 
collaborator, Goldoni. His melody, though 
attractive, is not strikingly original ; but ho 
had a firmer grasp of harmony, rhythm and 
orchestration than most of his Italian contem- 
poraries. He is also important for his contri- 
bution to the d(5vel()j)ment of the concerted 
finale, being apparently the first composer to 
extend the final ensemble of J..CO and Logroscino 
into a chain of five or six clearly defined move- 
ments, in the course of which the dramatic 
action can be said to progress. Ho did not, 
however, realise the value of gradually increas- 
ing the number of persons singing ; and his 
finales compared with Mozart’s show little 
feeling for the imposing effect of a well-managed 
musical climax, although they certainly are 
a great advance on anything that had bo(m 
attempt-od before. 

A list of Galuppi’s extant works w ill be found 
in Q.~L. ; for the operas the most (iomplote 
bibliography is that of M. Alfred Wotqucnne, 
Baldassare Galuppi, etude bib( ingraph ique sur 
EPS cpuvres dramafiques (Brussels, 1!)()2). The 
library of the Brussels Conservatoire possesses 
several of his autograph scores. B. J. i>. 

Bibt.. — F. ToRRUFRiNrA, Per un ratalogo temalieo delle soruUo 
per cembalo di B. (ialuppi detto il Iluranello (K.M /., 1909. pp. 872, 
etA-.) ; <'ir. V*v PKN Borrkv Contribution an catalogue tlUmatigue 
des sonatas de Galuppi (R.M.J., 1923, pp. 

GAMBA, an open slotted organ -stop, gener- 
ally of 8-foot pitch, and of a stringy or reedy 
quality of tone. The bearded Gamba has a 
Jrein. bar. or roller placed in front of the mouth 
of the pipe to augment the amplitude of tb<^ 
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vibrations. Developments of this class of stop 
under the name of Viol d’Orchestre have re- 
sulted in such pipes possessing a very small 
scale, keen tone, and quick speech. t. b. 
GAMBA, VIOLA DA. See Viol, (1) Bass 

ViOT.. 

GAMBLE, John {d. 1687), a violinist in the 
17th century, was a pupil of Ambrose Beyland, 
one of the violins to Charles I. He afterwards 
performed at one of the theatres, and was 
cornet-player in the Chapel Royal. In 1656 he 
published ‘ Ayres and Dialogues to be sung to 
the Theorbo Lute or Bass Viol,’ many of the 
words by Thomas Stanley, author of the History 
of Philosophy. In 1659 he published a second 
book entitled ‘ Ayres and Dialogues for One, 
Two and Throe Voices.* At the Restoration 
ho became ‘ musitian on the cornet * in the 
Chapel Royal. In 1662 he set the songs in 
‘ Aqua Triumphalis,’ a pageant by John Tat- 
ham. Ho lost all his property in the fire of 
London, and in 1674 his name appears as one 
of the musicians-in-ordinary. 

w. II. H. ; addns. from D.N.B. 

GAMUT, the name of a complicated plan of 
the musical scale (from G to e"')> which was in 
use as long as the system of the 
hexachords was recognised ; it is a 
contraction of * gamma ut,’ the 
Greek letter being used to denote 
the lirst note, or ‘ Ut ’ of the lowest 
hexaohord, the lowest note of the 
bass stave. This was the starting- 
point of the first hexachord, and 
the use of the Gamut seems to have 
been as a kind of memoria technica 
in changing from one hexachord to 
another, according to the principles 
of Mutation. It may be remarked 
that a useful part of the Tonic 
Sol-fa system, by which, in modu- 
lating from the tonic to the domin- 
ant, for instance, the ‘ soh ’ of one 
bar becomes the ‘ do ’ of the next, 
is a survival of the principle for which the 
Gamut existed. The Gamut may, indeed, be 
regarded as the ancestor of the T.S.F. Modu- 
lator, (See Hexachord and Tonic Sol-fa). 

The word * Gamut * was sometimes loosely 
used for the whole range of a voice or instru- 
ment, in the modern sense of ‘ compass.’ 
‘ Gamut G * is the organ -builders* name for the 
note G of the bass clef ; and in the old English 
church writers, ‘ Gamut,’ ‘ A re,* ‘ E la mi * and 
* F fa lit ’ are used to denote the keys of the 
compositions. Without some practical know- 
ledge of the Gamut, the point of the scene in 
The Taming of the Shreto (ii. I) between Bianca 
and Hortensio, must be in great measure lost. 
The words ‘ one cliff, two notes have I,’ as will 
be seen at once in the annexed reproduction of 
the Gamut, refer to the fact that the note B was 
expressed by a natural and a flat, being in the 


former case the third or ‘ mi ’ of the hexachord 
beginning on G, and in the latter the fourth, or 
‘ fa,’ of the hexachord beginning on F. m. 

GANASSI, Sylvestbo di, of Fontego (his 
birthplace near Venice), musician of the ‘ Sig- 
noria,’ Venice, until 1535. He wrote, printed 
and published ‘ La Fontegara,’ a tutor for the 
flute (1535), and ‘ Regola Rubertina* (1542), 
a tutor for the viols. Description and repro- 
duction of title-pages in E. v. d. Straeten’s The 
Revival of the Viols. B. v. d. s. 

GAND & BERNARDEL, see LuroT. 

GANDO, (1) Nicolas (6. Geneva, early 18th 
cent. ; d. Paris, 1767), typo-founder, resided 
first in Berne and then in Paris, where ho estab- 
lished a foundry for a new musical type. His 
son, (2) Pierre Fban(,’OIS {h. Geneva, 1733 ; 
d. Paris, 1 800), was his assistant and successor. 
They published Observations sur le traite his- 
iorique et critique de M. Fournier^ etc. (Berne 
and Paris, 1766), with the view of showing that 
Ballard’s process was an imitation of Breit- 
kopf’s. It contained, amongst others, speci- 
mens of six pieces of ancient music printed by 
Ballard, and a Psalm by Roussier in Gando’s 
own characters, and printed by his process, the 
notes and the lines requiring a separate impres- 
sion, and the effect resembling copper-plate. 
Fournier replied (si'c his Manuel iypographiquet 
pp. 289-306), criticising the Gandos and their 
type, which was, however, superior to his owm, 
though inferior to those of Breitkopf in their 
own day, and still more to those of Du verger 
and others since. M. o. c, 

GANZ. A musical family of Mainz. 

(1) Adolf (6. Oct. 14, 1796 ; d. London, Jan. 
11, 1870), a violinist, studied harmony under 
Hollbusch ; conductor at Mainz (1819), 
Kapellmeister to the Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt (1825) ; composed a melodrama, 
overtures, marches, Lieder and choruses for 
men’s voices. He came to London in 1840, and 
was conductor of the German Opera in 1840-42. 

(2) His brother, Moritz (6. Mainz, Sept. 
13, 1806 ; d. Berlin, Jan. 22, 1868), was first 
violoncello under Adolph at Mainz, and 
(1826) in the royal band at Berlin, where he 
succeeded Du port and Romberg. In 1833 he 
visited Paris and London, returning to the 
latter in 1837, when ho and his brother Leopold 
played at the Philharmonic on May 1. In 1845 
he led the violoncellos at the Beethoven Festival 
at Bonn. His tone was full and mellow, and 
his execution brilliant, though his stylo was of 
the old school. His compositions for his instru- 
ment are numerous, but few only have appeared 
in print. 

(3) The third brother, Leopold (6. Mainz, 
Nov. 28, 1810 ; d. Berlin, June 15, 1869), 
violinist, played much with Moritz in the style 
of tne brothers Bohrer, whom they succeeded 
in the royal band at Berlin (18261. Leopold 
was well received at the Hague, Rotterdam and 


The Gamut. 

E to. 

D to aoL 

C i<ol fa 

B fa. B mi. 

A la mi re. 

U sol re ut. 

F fa ut. 

H to mi. 

I> to sol re. 

C sol fa ut. 

J4 fa n nn. 

A to mi re. 

sol re ut 

F fa ut 

E to mi 

1> sol re 

t fa ut. 

B mi. 
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Amsterdam, and in 1837 visited England with 
his brother. They published the duets in which 
their polished and brilliant execution had ex- 
cited so much admiration. M. o. c. 

(4) Eduard, son of Adolf (6. Mainz, Apr. 
29, 1827 ; d, Berlin, Nov. 20, 1869), came to 
London with his father in 1840, and while in 
England studied the pianoforte with Moscheles 
and Thai berg ; he settled in Berlin and founded 
a music -school there in 1802. 

(5) Wilhelm (6. Mainz, Nov. 6 , 1833 ; 
d. London, Sept. 12, 1914), paid his first visit to 
England in 1848, and occasionally assisted his 
father, who was chorus-master under Balfe at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre : he thus enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of hearing the finest singers of the day, 
notably Jenny Lind. Ganz returned with his 
father to Mainz after the London season, but 
settled finally in London in 1850. From about 
1850, when he was engaged as accompanist for 
Jenny Lind’s tour through England and Scot- 
land, ho was associated with the great prime 
donne in succession. P’or some years he was 
organist at the German Lutheran church in the 
Strand ; and he played second violin in Dr. H. 
Wylde’s New Philharmonic Society in 1852. In 
1874 Ganz was conductor jointly with Wylde, 
and in 1879, on the latter’s resignation, under- 
took the enterprise alone, carrying the concerts 
on at first under the old name, and subse- 
quently, after 1880, as ‘ Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral 
Concerts,’ for three seasons, during wliich Ber- 
lioz’s ‘ Symphonie Fantastique ’ and Liszt's 
‘ Dante Symphony ’ were heard for the first 
time in T^ondon in their entirety. Among the 
artists who first appeared at these concerts were 
Mme. Essipoff, Mrao. vSophio Monter, Saint- 
Stichis, Pachmann and others. Ganz was for 
many years a professor of singing at the Guild- 
hall School of Music, and a Jubilee concert was 
held in his honour in 1898. He published his 
Memories in 1913. 

GANZ, Rudolph (6. Zurich, Fob. 24, 1877), 
pianist, composer and conductor. His first 
appearance was in Berlin in 1899. From 1900- 
1905 he was the head of the pianoforte depart- 
ment of the C3iicago Musical College. He made 
many tours in Europe and America. In 1921 
he was appointed conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra of St. Louis, Missouri. He has cora- 
I)osed a symphony and numerous pieces for the 
pianoforte. B. a. 

GARAT, Pierre Jean (6. Ustaritz, Apr. 25, 
1704 ; d. Paris, Mar. 1, 1823), the most extra- 
orclinary French singer of his time. He studied 
under Franz Beck, composer and conductor at 
Bordeaux. He possessed a fino-tonod expres- 
sive voice of unusual compass, including both 
baritone and tenor registers, an astonishing 
memory, and a prodigious power of imitation, 
and may fairly be said to have excelled in all 
styles ; but his great predilection throughout 
his life was for Gluck’s music. Having been the 


favourite singer of Marie Antoinette, who twice 
paid his debts, he lied from Paris during the 
Terror, and with Rode took refuge at Hamburg, 
where the two gave very successful concerts. 
He visited London with Rode early in 1794, and 
after his return to France at the end of that 
year he appeared at the Concert Feydeau (1795) 
and the Concert de la rue CF^ry, with such 
brilliant success that he was appointed professor 
of singing at the ( ’onservatoire in 1 799. Among 
his pupils were Roland, Nourrit, Desp^rarnons, 
Ponchard, licvasscur, Mmes. Barbier - Wal- 
bonne, Chevalier- Branchu, Duret, Boulanger, 
Rigaut and Mile. Duchamp, whom he married 
when he w^as fifty -five. He retained his voice 
till he was fifty, and when that failed him tried 
to attract the public by eccentricities of dress 
and behaviour. He composed several romances. 
‘ Belisaire,’ ‘ Lo Menostrel,’ ‘ Autrefois,' ‘ Jp 
t’aime taut,’ etc., extremely popular in their 
day, but now so monotonous and uninteresting 
as to make it evident that the style in which 
j Garat sang them alone ensured their success. 

Biiii.. — B brkari» Miat.t., Pierre Garat (Fisher Unwin). 

G. C. 

GARAUD15, Alexis de (6. Nancy, Mar. 21, 
1779; d. Paris, Mar. 23, 1852), a famous 
singer at the French court from 18f)8 ; was 
professor of singing at the Paris (Conservatoire, 
1810; pensioned, 1841. He wnotc several 
tutors, a book on harmony, etc., edited a 
musical periodical, 1810-11; composed quintets, 
quartets, sonatas, solos for various instruments 
and a largo number of songs {F(Hi.s; Q,-L.). 

(tARCIA, a Spanish family of musicians, who 
have been wtU characterised as ‘ rcjiresentativc 
artists, whose power, gem i us and originality 
have impressed a permanent ti’ace on the record 
of the methods of vocal execution and orna- 
ment ’ (Chorlcy). 

Various church musicians of the name were 
eminent at dilTercnt times in Sj)ain, notably 
Don Franciseo Saverio (1731-1809), who w^as 
maestro de capilla at vSaragossa, and wrote an 
oratorio ‘ Tobia ’ in 1 752. He may have been 
related to the family of singers, the founder of 
whieh was (1) Manuel del Popolo Vicente 
(b. Seville, Jan. 22, 1775; d. Paris, Juno 2, 
1832). Beginning as a chorister in tluj (Cathe- 
dral at the age of 6, at 1 7 he w as alr«*ady w^ell 
known as composer, singer, actor and con- 
ductor. By 1805 ho had esf ablislied his repu- 
tation at home, and his pieces — ^chiofly short 
comic operas— were performed all over Spain. 
He made his debut in Paris, Feb. 11, 1808, in 
Paer’s ‘ Griselda,’ singing in Italian for the first 
time. Within a month he had become the chief 
singer at that theatre. In 1809 ho produced his 
‘ Poeta calculista,’ originally brought out at 
Madrid in 1805. In 1811 he set out for Italy. 
At Naples Murat appointed him (1812) first 
tenor in his chapel. There he met Anzani, one 
of the best t-enors of the old Italian school, by 
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whose hints be profited largely. There also, 
still combining the rules of singer and composer, 
he produced his ‘ CaJi/To di Bagdad/ which ob- 
tained an immense success. In 1815 Rossini 
wrote for him one of the principal roles in 

* Elisabetta,’ and in J8H5 that of Alma viva. 
About the end of ISIO he returned from Naples 
to England, and thence to Paris, where he re- 
vived his ‘ CUlilTo,’ produced ‘ Lo Prince d ’occa- 
sion,’ and sang in Catali»,ni’s troupe, whore ho 
made a great hit as Paolino in the ‘ Matrimonio 
segreio.’ Annoyed by Catalani’s management, 
he left Paris for London about the end of 1817. 
In the ensuing season he sang in the ‘ Barbiere ’ 
with Mine. Fodor, and in other operas, wdth 
miu;h eclat. In 1819 he returned to Paris, and 
sang in the ‘ Barbiere,’ not till then heard there. 
There he remained till 1823, performing in 

* Otello,’ ‘ Don Giovanni,’ etc., and composing 

* La Mort du Tasso ’ and ‘ Florcstan ’ for the 
Opfn*a, besides * Fazzoletto ’ at the Italiens, 

* La Meuniero ’ at the Gyrnnase, and three others 
winch never reached the stage. In the spring 
of 1823 he reappeared in Loudon, where he was 
still a most efffjctive singer (Ebers). Here ho 
founded his famous school of sifiging. He sang 
in London again in 1824 in ‘ Zclmira * and ‘ Ric- 
ciardo o Zoraido.’ In the same year his ‘ Deux 
contrats ’ was given at the Opera -Comique, 
In 1825 ho was in Ijondon again, his salary 
having risen from £200 (1823) to £1250. He 
continued to gain still greater fame by Leaching 
than by singing, and his fertilily as a composer 
was sliown by at least two Italian operas, 

‘ Astuzia e prudenza ’ and ‘ IJn avertimento.* 
The education of his illustrious daughter Marie, 
subsequently Mme. Mali bran {g.v.)y w as now 
completed, and under his care she miide her 
d6but. He then realised the project he had 
long entertained of founding an opera at New 
York, and set out with that object from Liver- 
pool, taking wdth him an Italian company, 
which included the .young Crivelli as tenor, his 
own son Manuel, and Angrisani, De Rosich, Mme. 
Barbieri, Mine. Garcia and his daughter. At 
New York he produced no less than eleven new 
Italian operas in a single year. In 1827 ho 
went to Mexico, where he brought out eight 
operas, all apparently new. After eighteen 
months’ stay, he set out to return with the 
produce of his hard toil ; but the party was 
stopped by brigands, and he was denuded of 
everything, including nearly £6000 in gold. 

Garcia now returnt'd to Paris, where he re- 
appeared at the Italiens. Ho then devoted 
himself to teaching. Garcia was a truly extra- 
ordinary person. His energy, resource and 
accomplishments may bo gathered from the 
foregoing brief narrative. His singing and act- 
ing wore remarkable for verve and intelligence. 
He was a good musician, and wrote with facility 
and effect, as the list of his works sufficiently 
shows. Fi^tis enumerates no loss than 71 


Spanish, 19 Italian and 7 French operas. Word^ 
and music seem to have been alike easy to him 
His most celebrated pupils were his daughterj^ 
Marie (Mme. Malibran) and Pauline (Mme. 
Viardot), Mmes. Rirabault, Ruiz-Garcia, Meric- 
Lalandc, Favelli, Comtesse Merlin ; Adolphe 
Nourrit, Geraldy, and his son Manuel (2). 

(2) Manuel (Patricio Rodriguez) 
(d. Madrid, Mar. 17, 1805 ; d. London, July 1, 
1906), the most famous singing teacher of his 
day, and the first to link the art with scientific 
investigation. 

His edu(;ation began early, and at 15 he re- 
ceived instruction in harmony from Fetis, and 
in singing from his father. In 1825 he accom- 
panied his father to America. Once more in 
Paris (1829) he quitt(^d the stage, and devoted 
himself to teaching. A little later he undertook 
a serious scientific inquiry into the eunforrna- 
tion of the vocal organs, the limits of registers, 
and the mechanism of singing ; of w^hich the 
results were two — (1) his invention of the 
l^aryngoscope, the value of which is now' uni- 
versally recognised by physicians and artists, 
and (2) his Memoire sur la voix humaine, pre- 
sented to the French Institut in 1840, which 
may be said to be the foundation of all subse- 
quent investigations into the voice. Appointed 
professor of singing at the Conservatoire in 1842, 
he published in 1847 his Traite. complet de Vnri 
duchanf, whi(‘h has been translated into Italian, 
German and English, and has gained a world- 
wide* reputation. Among his pupils were Mmes. 
Jenny Lind, Catherine Hayes, Hcnriettc Nissen, 
Mathilde Marchesi, MM. Battaille, Stockhausen, 
Santley, and his son Gustave (3). In 1848 
Garcia came to London, where he w'as appointed 
a professor at the R.A.M., a post which he re- 
tained un ti 1 1 895. H e resign ed his prof essorshi]) 
at the Paris Conservatoire, Sept. 30, 1 850. On 
Mar. 17, 1905, his 100th birthday w'as celebrated 
by a banquet, at which many eminent jjersons 
were present. His portrait, by J. S. Sargent, 
R.A., was presented to him earlier in the day. 
Among other distinctions, special orders w'cre 
conferred upon him by the sovereigns of 
England, Germany and Spain. j. m.. rev. 

(3) Gustave (b. Milan, Feb. 1, 1837 ; d. Lon- 
don, Juno 12, 1925), son of Manuel (2) and 
Eugenie {nee Mayer) his wife, herself a dis- 
tinguished teacher of singing, was intended by 
his father to be an engineer, but followed the 
family tradition, api)eared first at His Majesty’s 
Tlieatre, London, in ‘ Don Giovanni ’ and 
subsequently sang at La Scala, Milan. After 
several years of an operatic career in Italy ho 
settled in London as a teacher, was appointed 
to the staff of the R.A.M. (1880-90), taught at 
the G.S.M. (1883-1910), and was a professor 
of tho R.C.M. from 1883 until his death. His 
son 

(4) Albert (6. London, Jan. 6 , 1875), is a 
baritone singer and is also on the teaching staff 
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of the R.C.M. and G.S.M. (See also Malibeau 
and Viaedot-Gaecia.) c. 

Btekmuo Mackxnlat, Oareia tha CefUtnaHan and hit 
Lo&do&f 1908* 

GARCIN, Jules Auguste (real name Salo- 
mon) (6. Bourses, July 11, 1830 ; d. Paris, Oct. 
10, 1896), violinist and conductor, camo of a 
family of artists, his maternal grandfather, 
Joseph Garcin, being director of a travelling 
company which performed opera-comique in 
the central and southern provinces of France 
for nearly twenty years with great success. At 
the age of 13 Garcin entered the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where he studied the violin under 
f^lavcl and Alard ; he gained the first prize in 
1853, and in 1856 became a member of the 
0p6ra orchestra, and after a comj^titive exam- 
ination was appointed (1871) first solo violin 
and third conductor. In 1 878 he was appointed 
second conductor at the concerts of the Uni- 
<^ersal Ex h ibition . From 1 860 he was a member 
')f the orchestra of the Societe des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, first as solo violin, and then as 
second conductor in place of Altes, who had 
become first conductor at the Opera at the 
end of 1879. At that time the first conductor 
of the Soci6t6 des Concerts was Deldevez, 
who had replaced Hainl in 1872. In 1885, 
Deldevez having retired on account of health, 
Garcin was elected conductor of the Societe 
des Concerts with a majority of 26 votes over 
Ouiraud. 

Garcin, who was a pupil of Bazin for har- 
mony, and of Adam and Ambroiso Thomas for 
composition, wrote a number of works for violin 
and orchestra or piano, the most prominent of 
which is a concerto played by himself at the 
Conservatoire, at the Concerts Populaires in 
1868. He retired in 1 892. A. J. 

GARDA^^O, the name of a publishing firm 
founded by (1) Antonio (originally Gardane), 
composer, printer and publisher of music in 
Venice from 1538-69. From and after 1557 
his name is given as Gardano. After 1570 his 
eons (2) Cipriano and (3) Annibale published 
a few works, and (4) an Angelo Gardano, 
whose relationship does not appear, many more. 
From 1570 the name of the firm was ‘ Li figliuoli 
di Antonio Gardano.’ In 1575 Angelo signs 
under his name only. (5) Alessandro Gar- 
dano printed and published at Venice in 1580 
hut removed to Rome 1581, where he went 
into partnership with Francesco Coattino, re- 
turned to Venice in 1619, and was still there 
in 1623. The Venice house lasted till 1619. 
Their publications consist of the masses, psalms, 
motets, madrigals, canzoni and other composi- 
tions of Arcadelt, Jachet, Lasso, Rore, Nanini 
and other great Flemish and Italian writers, 
and fill many volumes. (See Eitner, Bibliog. 
ier Sammehverke^ and Vogel, Bibl, d. ged, 

WM. Voadnmsik lUxLiens.) 

Q. ; revd. s. v. d. S. 


GARDEL, (1) Claude (d. Paris, 1774), a 
French dancer ; maitie de ballet at the court 
of Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, then at that of the 
King of Poland at Nancy ; the father of the 
two following dance designers (choreograph* 
ists). His wife, Jeanne-Louiso Dart-enay, was 
still alive in 1776. (An actor of this name 
made his debut without success at the Theatre 
Franyaise, May 4, 1712, went over to the 
Opera-Comique in 1715 and then to the 
provinces.) 

(2) MAXIMILIEN-L^JOrOLD-pHILTPrB - JoSEPH 
(6. Mannheim, Dec. 18, 1741 ; d. Paris, Mar. 1 1, 
1787) (Gardel ain6), a French dancer, choreo- 
graphist, son of the preceding. He made his 
debut at the Op6ra in 1755, and danced there 
in more than 60 works. Wlu'n the theatre was 
burnt in 1761 he limited himself to his functions 
as maitre de ballet. He snccj^eded Noverre 
in 1781. Between 1778 and 1782 Gardel com- 
posed several ballets alone, or with his brother, 
which ho was reproached for having giv(‘n to 
the op^ra-comiques then in vogue : ‘ La Chcr- 
cheuse d’esprit ’ (1776), ‘Ninette a la coiir * 
(1778), ‘La Rosicre * (1783), and especially 
‘ Le iJeserteur ’ (played 1788-1808 ; music by 
Miller). Ho also gave ‘ Mirza ’ (1781), ‘ Lo 
Premier Navigateur,* by G retry (1785), etc. 
(Jardel continued the work of Novcrr(‘ in per- 
fecting the ‘ ballet d’action,’ and reforming 
the dresses. Ho was also a musician, and 
played the harp at a Concert Spirituel, 1768. 

There is a jxortrait of him playing the harp by 
N. F. Hegnaut in the Louvre, 

(3) Pierre-Gabriel (the ycuinger) {h, Nancy. 
Feb. 4, 1758; d. Moiitmarti*(i, Paris, Oct. 18, 
1840), wjis also a dancer and choreograph ist. 
Ho appeared first at the Opera in 1771 ; in 1 775 
he was at the head of the ‘ danscuirs souls (‘t en 
double.’ The King of England, having (offered 
him a post as instructor to his children, the 
Opera accorded Gardel a pension of 4800 livres 
in order to retain his services (Aug. 15, 1785). 
He collaborated with his brother, to whom he 
was sujHuior, and succeeded him as maitre dc 
ballot (1787-1828). He ceased to dance in 
1791 on account of an accident. From 1782 -93 
Gardel the younger took part in the manage- 
ment of the Opera. He was director of tlic 
school of dancing and was a member of the 
advisory body of the theatre. His best-known 
ballets are ; ‘ Rosino ’ and ‘ Les Saiivages ’ (with 
his brother, 1786) ; ‘ Lc^ Coq du village * (after 
Favart, 1787) ; ‘ Le Pied do boeuf ’ (of which 
he composed the music, 1787); ‘ Tefd^maquo* 
and ‘ Psych6 ’ (1790). The music of these two 
ballets, which were a success, was by Krastnski 
(called Miller), set^ (4) ; ‘ Lo Jugement do Paris * 
(1792; music by Haydn, Pleyel and M6hul); ‘La 
Dansomanie ’ (1800 ; music by Mehul. Gardel 
played a violin piece in this) ; ‘ Paul ©t Vir- 
ginie ’ (1806, Kreutzer), etc. During the Re- 
volution Gardel dramatised * La Marseillaise,' 
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‘ le Chant du depart,’ and arranged a number 
of topical pieces, as he did under the Empire 
and the Restoration. The last works for which 
he arranged ‘ divertissements ’ were ‘ Le Si^ge 
de Corinthe * (1826, Rossini), ‘ Macbeth ’ (1827, 
Ch61ard). Gardel the younger served as 
choreographist for 40 years. 

He was the last to present the ‘ danse noble * 
and the ‘ ballot mythologique.’ He carried 
out, after his brother’s retirement, the reform 
of Noverre in giving to the ‘ ballet d’action * a 
correctness and elegance in which Noverre’s 
works were lacking. 

After the death of bis first wife, Anne- 
JacqueUrie Coulon, dancer, by whom he had 
two children, Pierre married (Dec. 24, 1795), 
the dancer Miller (see 4). 

(4) Mme. Marie-Elizabeth-Anne Houbert, 
called Miller (6. Auxonne, Cote d’Or, Apr. 8, 
1770; d. Paris, May 18, 1823), was a dancer 
described as ‘ la Venus de Medicis de la danse.’ 
She was the daughter of PranQois - Xavier 
Houbert, musician of the regiment of artillery, 
and of Elizabeth Cho mitre. II or mother having 
remarried the l^olish musician Graschinski or 
Krasinski (called Miller), she made her apjicar- 
ance at the court performances at Fontaine- 
bleau (‘ Dardanus,’ by tSacohini, Oct. 20, 1785), 
and at the Op6ra (Jan. 13, 1786). She was as 
good a pautomiinist as she was a dancer, and 
for 30 years she excelled in every genre and was 
universally admired. She retired in 1816 with 
a pension of 4000 francs. 

Bliii -. — Architvn d^parlrtiimlalrD dr la Seine, at Pnrlfl ; Campakdon, 
Le» Spertncles de la Fofre (art. * d’Artenay’)-, AratUmir ttoyale de 
M unique an XYIIle mode Aman'ion, A’oiice eur At me Gartlel 
(Dijuii, 1835) ; Bioffraphien Michaud and Bidot, Oratule BnepclopAdle 
(art. hy A. rocmjN'). 

GARDEL-HEllVK, see Herv^. 

GARDEN, Mary {h. Aberdeen, Feb, 20, 
1877), an operatic soprano singer. She was 
taken to America as a child ; in 1895 she was 
taken to Paris for study with Trabadello and 
Fugcre. She made her debut as Louise in 
Charpeiiticr’s opera, at the Opera-Comiquo at 
very short notice, with sui cess that was not 
damped by her faulty French pronunciation. 
She sang in Paris and in London in important 
operatic productions, and appeared in New 
York for the first time in 1907 as Thais in 
Massenet’s opera. 8ho sang at the Manhattan 
Opera House till 1910, since when she has been 
a member of the C’hicago Opera Company (for 
one season, 1921-22, its manager). She has 
sung in a very large number of oi>eras and has 
‘ created ’ the leading soprano parts in many ; 
the most important perhaps being that of Meli- 
sande in Debussy’s ‘ Pelleas et Melisande,’ which 
has remained her most successful impersona- 
tion. Miss Garden’s personality has counted 
for more in her performances than her vocal art, 
which is defective, or her histrionic skill, which 
is limited and vitiated by many mannerisms. 

B. A. 


GARDINER, Henry Balfour (6. London, 
Nov. 7, 1877), composer, received his general 
education at Charterhouse and Oxford, but after 
leaving school and before going to the univer- 
sity he spent a year and a half at Frankfort, 
where he studied composition under Professor 
Knorr. He returned there after leaving Oxford, 
and then went for a few months to Sonders- 
hausen, where he had the opportunity of 
hearing two of his earliest orchestral works per- 
formed, namely, an overture and a symphony. 
On coming back to England he was for a short 
time music master at Winchester College, but 
he gave up this in oidcr to devote time to com- 
position. Of his orchestral works the ‘ English 
Dance ’ and the symphony in D were first per- 
formed at Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts in 
1004 and 1908 respectively, while on June 15 
of the latter year Beecham brought forward his 
‘ Fantasy.* Gardiner has also written a certain 
amount of chamber music, in particular a string 
quint/ct in C minor, and a string quartet in 
B flat (in one movement). G. s. K. B. 

Ill 1912 and 1913 Gardiner gave important 
series of orchestral concerts at Queen’s Hall, 
with the object of bringing before the public 
new works by his contemporaries. His own 
compositions had only a modest place in these 
schemes. 8inco then ho has frequently shown 
himself ready to devote his private means to 
the support of musical enterprises, cither for 
the produ(;tion of now works or for the further- 
ance of public taste. Most of his own larger 
works remain in MS. (see 7f. M. N. Anyi., 1920), 
but certain of his published works, particularly 
for voices, have had considerable vogue. His 
style is always vigorous and unmistakably 
English. ‘ Nows from Whydah ’ (Masefield), a 
short ballad for choir and orchestra (1912), 
shows it at its best. His partsongs have been 
much sung at competitive festivals. His 
* Khephei d Fennel’s Dance ’ for orchestra 
(Promenade Concerts, 1911), based on an epi- 
sode in Thomas Hardy’s Wessex Talesy has 
become exceedingly popular. o. 

GARDINER, William (/>. Leicester, Mar. 15, 
1770 ; d. there, Nov. 16, 1853), attained some 
notoriety as writer on and editor of music. 

He inherited a stocking manufactory at 
Leicester. His business occasionally required 
him to visit the Continent, and he availed him- 
self of such opportunities to become acquainted 
with the works of the best foreign composers, 
particularly of the great German masters, so 
that for a long perioci ho knew more about their 
productions, especially those of Beethoven, 
than the majority of English professors. (See 
Thayer, Beethoven, i. 441.) Both at home and 
abroad he sought and obtained the acquaint- 
ance of the best musicians of all ranks, both 
professors and amateurs. In his youth he com- 
posed some songs and duets, which were pub- 
lished as the productions of ‘ W. G. Leicester.’ 
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tie produced, under the title of * Sacred Melo- 
dies * (6 vols.), a selection of pieces by the best 
masters, chiefly foreign, adapted to English 
words, which he hoped might be adopted in our 
churches to the exclusion of the clumsy verses 
of Stcrnhold and Hopkins, and Tate and Brady. 
Tn 1817 Gardiner edited and added notes to the 
Uev. C. Berry’s translation of Beyle’s Life of 
Haydn and R. Brewin’s translation of Schlich- 
torgroll’s Life of Mozart, and other pieces. He 
next compiled an oratorio, en tith'd ‘ Judah * 
(1821), by adapting English words to music 
selected principally from the masses of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, and connected by com- 
positions of his own. He wrote to Beethoven 
offering him 100 guineas for an overture to this 
work, hut received no reply, owing, as ho sup- 
posed, to the miscarriage of his letter. In 1832 
he published : 

‘The Music of Nature; or, an attemi^t to prove that what Is 
pasHionate and pleasing in the art of singing, speaking, and perform- 
ing upon uiuMical instruments is derived from the sounds of the 
animated world.' 

The musical examples were published separ- 
ately. In 18.38 ho published two volumes 
called Mnsic and Friends ; or. Pleasant Re- 
voLleciions of a Dilettante — the utility of which 
is much irapaiiHjd by its frequent inaccuracy, 
--with a third volume in 1853. Tn 1840 he 
adapted Pope’s Universal Prayer to music by 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, tiights in 
Italy, with som.e Account of the present State of 
Music and the Sister Arts in that Country, ap- 
peared in 1847. Besides these works Gardiner 
composed a few anthems. w. H. h. 

GARDONI, Italo {h. Parma, late in 1821 ; 
d. Mar. 30, 1882), studied singing under Do’ 
Cosari. lie made his debut at Viadanain 1840 
in ’ Roberto Desvereux.’ In the same year he 
was engaged by Ronzani, with whom he went 
to Turin and Berlin, where ho sang the r61e of 
Rodrigo, with Rubini as Otello. Gardoni sang 
during two seasons at Milan, and afterwards at 
Brescia. Thence he went to V ienna. In 1 844- 
1845 he appeared at the Academic Royale, 
creating the tenor parts in * Marie Stuart,’ 

‘ L’Ame cn peine,’ etc. Tn Paris Gardoni re- 
mained for throe years. In 1847 he went to 
the Th6atre des Italiens, and in the same spring 
made his first appearance at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and ‘ by his charm of person and of 
voice (somewhat slight though the latter has 
proved) did more to reconcile the public to the 
loss of Signor Mario than could have been 
expected.’ ^ Here he created the tenor role in 
Verdi’s ‘ Masnadieri.’ Since then, with the 
exception of a few seasons spent at St. Peters- 
burg, Madrid, Amsterdam and Rome, Gardoni 
came every spring to London, and returned to | 
Paris (Italiens) for the winter. 

Gardoni belonged to the mezzo carattere class 
of tenors. He was a member of the Soci6t4 de 
Bienfaisance Italienne of Paris, and a chevalier 
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of the Corona d* Italia. He married a da ugh ter 
of Tamburini, Aug. 14, 1847 ; and in 1874 
retired from the stage. .i. m. 

GARLANDIA, Johannes de. The works 
on music which appeared under this name were 
formerly ascribed to a Gerlandus who, owing to 
some confusion of dates, was said to have flour- 
ished in 1041, but who was afterwards identified 
with the mathematician Gerlandus, canon of the 
abbey of St. Paul at BeBan9on in the middle of 
the 12th century. 

It appears, however, more probable that the 
writer on music, Johannes do Garlandia, was 
identical with the grammarian and poet- of that 
name who flourished nearly a century later. 
Of the life of this latter we gather several ]mr- 
ticiilars from his gn'at work De triumphis 
Ecclesiae (finished in 1252), of wliich the British 
Museum possesses an almost contemporary 
copy (Claudius A. X.), which has been ])rinted 
by Thomas Wright. Born in England ^ late 
in the 12th century, Johannes de Garlandia 
studied first at Oxford about 120fi, and after- 
wards, alwuit 1212, at Paris. Here ho opened 
school in the Clos de Garlando, sim^e known as 
the Rue Gallande, from which he is supyiosed to 
have derived his name de Garlandia, or, as one 
early writer spells it, do Gallandia. It w'as 
probably about this time that he wrote his 
treatise on music. In 1218 we find him present 
at the siege of Toulouse, appari'iitly himself 
taking part in the crusade against the Albi- 
genses. It was to this place also that he was 
invited in 1229 to assist in the formation of the 
newly founded University ; and hero he re- 
mained till 1232, when ho and his colleagues 
were fcireed to leave owing t o the jiersocution t-o 
which they were subjected at the hands of the 
Dominicans and others. They escaped after 
many dangers to Paris, where John do Gar- 
landia was still residing in 1245. Here no doubt 
were written most of his yioems on historical 
and theologi(*al subjects, and his grammatical 
treatises. The titles of his musical works whi(^h 
hav(5 come down to us are two fragimuits, De 
fsiulis and De nolis, printed by Gerbert from a 
MS. at Vienna ; — L)e inusica mensurafjili positio, 
of w'hich there are MSS. at Paris and Rome ; in 
this work the author figures as a composer, 
giving, among many other examples of his own, 
one in double counterpoint ; — a treatise, De 
cantu piano, to which he himself refers in the 
last-mentioned work ; this may lie the Intro- 
ductio musice plane et etiam mensurabilis in the 
St. Die MS. — Philip de Vitry refers to other 
works by de Garlandia, of whom he writes aa 
* quondam in studio Parisino exjicrtissimum 
atque probatissimum.’ The Optima, irUroductio 
in contrap^inctum pro rudibua, contained in 
MSS. at Pisa and Einsiedeln, should perhaps be 
assigned to a Johannes de Garlandia of a later 
date ; or, if the work of the same man, roust 

* Qrftttan Flogd suggeato Ovluidstown. Co. Loutti, Irdaad, 
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have been written by him when at an ad- 
vanced age. The same may bo said of the 
extracts quoted by Handlo and Hanboys. 
Most of tiie above works are printed by de 
Coussemaker. 

A John do Garlandia is mentioned by Roger 
Bacon a.? emiinent at Paris apparently shortly 
before 12b'7. A. h.-h. 

GARNIER, FBANgois Joseph (6. Lauris, 
ST^aucluse, 1759; d. there, 1825), a famous 
oboist ; was in 1778 second and in 1786 first 
oboe at the Paris Opera ; afterwards flautist. 
He retired 1814. He composed oboe concertos, 
duos, trios, solos for flute, oboe, bassoon, etc. 
(see FHis)^ and an excellent tutor for oboe 
which has been published in German by P. 
Wicprecht. E. v. d. s. 

GARRETT, Dr. George Mursell {b. Win- 
chester, June 8, 1834 ; d. Cambridge, Apr. 8, 
1897), organist and composer. In 1844 he 
entered the choir of New College, Oxford, where 
he studied under Dr. S. Elvey until 1 848. He 
then returned to Winchester and studied for six 
years with Dr. 8. S. Wesley, to whom he acted 
as assistant, 1851-54, when he accepted the post 
of organist at the cathedral of Madras, but re- 
turned to England in 1857 on his appointment 
as organist at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Garrett took the degree of Mus.B. in 1857, and 
that of Mus.D. in 1867. In May 1873 he suc- 
ceeded J. 1^. Hopkins as organist to the Uni- 
versity. In Nov. 1878, by grace of the senate, 
he received the degree of M.A. propter merita^ a 
distinction which had never been previously 
conferred on a musician who did not fill a 
professorial chair. Dr. Garrett was also an 
examiner for the University and other bodies. 
His compositions include a sacred cantata, ‘ The 
Rhunammite ’ (performed by the Cambridge 
University Musical Society in 1882 and at the 
Hereford Festival in the same year), church 
music, songs, partsongs, and a few pieces for 
the organ ; but it is chiefly as a composer of 
Services that he won his wide reputation. 

w. B. s. 

GARTH, John {h. Durham, 1722; d. Lon- 
don ?, 1810), composed 6 concertos for violon- 
cello with 4 vlris., alto and bass ripicno; 6 
sonatas for harpsichord with accompaniment 
for 2 vlns. and v’cl. op. 2 (1768); 6 voluntaries 
for organ. He edited, together with Avison, 
50 of Marcello’s psalms. B. v. d. s. 

GARZON, Diego (16th cent.), a Spanish 
madrigalist, of whom nothing is known beyond 
the 6 lively 4-part compositions preserved in 
the Medinaceli Library, Madrid (MS. 13,230). 

J. B. T. 

GARZONI, Tomaso (6. Bagnacavallo, Ro- 
magna, Mar. 1549 ; d. there, June 8, 1583), 
wrote Im piazza universale di tutte le profea- 
sioni del mondo (Venice, 1687), which deals with 
music and musicians in chapters 2 and 42 and 
appeared in many editions and various 
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languages ; four German editions, 1626-1719. 
(See Q.-L.) 

GASCHET (Gachet), John, originally a 
stationer in Hereford, who settled at York in or 
before the year 1516, living within the Minster 
Close. It may be claimed that he was the first 
English provincial music publisher, for he issued 
at least six musical service books according to 
the usage of the York Cathedral — a Missal, 
1516, a Breviary, 1526. a Processional, 1630, 
and other works. Those will be found fully 
described in Davies’s Memoirs of the York Press, 
1868. It has been suggested that Gaschet was 
also a printer, but this ia rather doubtful. Tho 
Missal of 1516 was printed by one Peter Oliver, 
and it was afterwards »»^printed on the Con- 
tinent. After Gaschet’K time there is no evi- 
dence that any one of the York presses printed 
music until the beginning of the 18th century. 
Psalm books from movable music type are 
found with York impnnts bearing dates 1715- 
1720, etc. ; general music came forty years 
after this latter date. F. K. 

GASCOGNE, Mathiett, an early 16th-cen. 
tury Frencih comi)Oser. Eitner gives a list of his 
masses, motets, chansons, etc., from various; 
collective volumes, 1521-54, and MSS. {Q.-L.), 

GASPARDTNI, Gasp aba, maestro di cappella 
at Verona Cathedral, c. 1683 ; composed 12 
sonate a tro, 2 voci e violoncino, con il B. 
per V organo op. 1, Bologna, 1683) and sonate 
a 3, do. do. op. 2 (Roger, Amsterdam). 

GASPARD WEERBECK, see Weerbecke. 

GASPARINI, Francesco {b. Camajore, near 
Lucea, Mar. 5, 1668 ; d. Mar. 22, 1727), com- 
poser of opera and church music, was a pupil 
first of Corelli and afterwards of Bernardo 
Pasquini. Ho was maestro di coro at the 
Ospedale di Pieta in Venice, and a member 
of the Accademia Filarmonica. 

In 1725 he was elected maestro by the Chap 
ter of St. John Latcran, but he was already in 
broken health at the time of his appointment, 
and retired upon half-pay in August of the 
following year. He retained his post nominally, 
with Girolamo Chiti for a coadjutor, until his 
death. The celebrated Benedetto Marcello was 
his pupil for many years both at Venice and au 
Rome, and a correspondence between them, 
continued up to a few weeks before the death o' 
Gasparini, testifies to the esteem in which tnc 
gimt scholar held his master. A professional 
conflict between Gasparini and A. Scarlatti, the 
origin of which was unknown to Baini, took the 
form of an exchange of cantatas, by no means a 
regrettable method of retort between rival and 
disputative artists. 

Gasparini wrote equally well for the church 
and for the stage, and Clement gives a list of 
32 operas. Several of them were favourites in 
London in the early part of the century. He 
visited London in 1702. On Dec. 26 of that 
year he played violin solos at Saggioni’s con 
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cert. He gave a concert on June 14, 1705, and 
left in August.^ His oratorios were ‘Mose 
Uberato dal Nilo * (Vienna, 1703), ‘ Nascita di 
Cristo ’ and ‘ Nozze di Tobia ’ (1724), ‘ Santa 
Maria egittiaca ’ and ‘ L’ Atalia.’ He also com- 
poa(?d several cantatas. But the work by which 
ho is now best remembered is his treatise upon 
accompaniment entitled 

‘ L’ Annonlno prattico al cembalo, ovvero regole, oaservazinni ed 
averiimenti per ben auonare 11 basso e accompaguare sopra il cem- 
n.ilo, flplnetta ed orgaao, 1708.’ 

This work was republished as lately as 1 802 at 
Venice, and has maintained its position in Italy 
even since the appearance of the clearer and 
better arranged treatise of Fenaroli. Oerti’s 
mistake of ten years in the dates of appoint- 
ment to the Lateran, and death {Cenni storici 
dAV insegnamenk) della nmsica in Lneca) was 
followed in various dictionaries, and in the 
appendix to the first edition of the present 
work. It has been fully disjiroved in an in- 
h'-resting article by Enrico Celani in the R.MJ, 
vol. xi. p. 228, entitled ‘ II prirno amore di 
Pietro Metastaaio.’ E. h. p., with addns. 

GASPARINI, Mjcuelangelo (6. Eucea; 
d. Venii^o c. 1732), a famous male contralto, 
said to have become a soprano in 1708 ; teacher 
of Faustina Haase- Bordoni ; composed 5 operas 
1695 1721, an oratorio, and a number of arias 
{FHisx Q.-L.). 

GASPAllINl, QuiJimo {h. Bergamasco ; 
d. Turin, Oct. 11, 1778), maestro di cappella at 
the court at Turin, 1760-70; violoncello vir- 
tuoso and composer of a Stabat Mater and other 
(‘huroh music, and trio sonatas ; also a violin 
concerto in {Q.-L.). 

GAS PA HO DE SALO, see Salo. 

GASSfER, (I) EnoiTABD {b. Ap. 30, 1820 3; 
d. Havana, Dec. 18, 1872), was taught singing 
at the (kmservatoire, Paris, and in 1844 gained 
the first prize for opera and opera-comique, and 
the second prize for singing. On Aju*. 22, 1 845, he 
made a successful debut at the Op6ra-(k)raiquc 
in Paris as Fiesque on the production of Auber’s 
‘ Barcarolle.’ He soon left that theatre for 
Italian opera, and played on the stages of 
Palermo, Milan, Vienna and Venice. In 1848 
ho married Josefa Fej’nandez (see below). From 
1 849 -52 the Gassiers were engaged in Spain, and 
in 1854 at the Italiens, Paris, wdiere Gassier 
made his debut as Aasur in ‘ Semiramide.’ On 
Dec. 23 of this year he sang as Ferrando on the 
()roduction in Paris of ‘ Trovatore.’ In 1855 
the Gassiers were engaged at Drury Lane in 
Italian opera under E. T. Smith, where Gassier 
made his d4but, Apr. 16, as the Count in ‘ Son- 
nambula,’ and later played Figaro in * II Bar- 
biere ’ and Malatesta in ‘ Don Pasquale,’ his wife 
being the heroine on each occasion. In 1860 he 
was engaged alone by Smith at Her Majesty’s ; 
in 1861 with Mme. Gassier at the Lyceum under 

J Accordlntr to urattan Plood. Dates fflren by Constant rierre. 

“ Without Christian name, hence doubtful. 

“ Poogln. 
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Mapleson. From 1862-67 Gassier was engaged 
at Her Majesty’s, and in 1868 at Drury Lane 
under Mapleson, and sang the usual baritone 
repertory ; and in the operas new to England — 
in 1863 as Troilo in Schira’s ‘ Nicolo de’ Lapi,* 
and Mophistophelos in ‘ Faust ’ ; in 1864 as 
Pago in Nicolai’s ‘ Merry Wives,’ and Ambrose 
in Gounod’s ‘ Mircille ’ ; in 1866 Thoas in 
Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenie en Tauride ’ ; in 1867 Pirro 
in a revival of Verdi’s ‘ Lombardi,’ Fra Meli- 
tone in ‘ La forza del destino,’ Figaro in the 
‘ Nozze,’ etc. In 1870 he sang under Wood at 
Drury Lane in two operas new to England — 
May 12 as Don Beltrano in Mozart’s ‘ L’ oca del 
Cairo,’ and, July 5, Laertes in ‘ Mignon.’ He 
was a very useful singer and actor, and withal, 
according to Santlcy, ‘ a very good comrade.* 

His wife, (2) Josefa, nee, Fernandez 
(6. Bilbao, 1821 ; d. Madrid, Nov. 8, 18r>r»), was 
originally a chorus-singc'r, but later was taught 
singing by Pasini, a favourite tenor of the 
period. On Apr. 8, 1846, she made her debut 
at Her Majesty’s as Elvira in ‘ Ernani,’ accord- 
ing to Chorloy ; but she was admiftcdly a 
failure. Later she sang in Spain, Milan and 
Genoa. In 1855 at Drury Lane she made a 
great temporary success as Amina, Linhi, 
Norina and Rosina in ‘ II Barbicro.’ In this 
ojiera she introduced with great hucc(‘.ss ‘ Ah 
che assorta,’ called the Gassier vocal waltz, 
composed for her by tlu^ Genoese composm* 
Venzano. At the end of the season, according 
to the Musical World, she was presented M’ifh 
the managerial testimonial of a magnificent 
piece of plate. In the autumn she sang at 
Jullicn’s Concerts, Covent Garden. In 1858 
she sang again under Smith at the same theatre, 
and in 1861 with MajJeson at the Lyceum, wdth 
diminished favour. A. c. 

GASSMANN, Flortan Leopold (6. Briix in 
Bohemia, May 4, 1729 ; d. Vienna, Jan. 22, 
1774). In 1736 ho ran away from his father, 
who wished to educate him as a merchant. 
By playing the hurj) he worked his wuiy to 
Bologna, where he studied for two years under 
Padre Martini. He then entered the sc'rvice of 
Count Ix^onardi Veniui at Venice, and his com- 
positions were soon in general rijq nest. In 1 762 
he was invited to Vienna as a ballet -(;om poser. 
In 1771 he had entered on his new^ office and 
suggested the formation of the ‘ Tonkiinstlor 
Societat ’ a Fund for the Widows and Orphans 
of Vienna musicians, a society which in 1862 
was reorganised under the name of the ‘ Haydn.’ 
See Pohl’s Denkschrift, etc. (Vienna, 1871). 
On the death of Reutter, the Emperor Joseph 
IL appointed him in Mar, 1 772 court Kapell- 
meister with a salary of 800 ducats. Gassmann 
died owing to a fall from his caniage. He 
composed 23 Italian operas, of which two were 
translated into German, ‘L’ Amor artigiana* 
by Neefe and ‘ La oontessina ’ by Hiller. The 
latter is published in D.T.O. vol. xxi. (See 

2a 
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list in the Q,-L.) He also oomposed an ora* | 
torio, ‘ La Betulia liberata ’ (Vienna, 1771), | 
and much church music, of which Mozart | 
thought more than of his operas (Letter, Feb. 6, ' 
1783). When at Leipzig, he said to Doles, who 
could not quite join in his praises, ‘ Papa, if 
you only knew all we have of his in Vienna ! 
As soon as I get back I shall study him in 
earnest, and hope to learn a great deal/ Gass- 
mann cannot be said to have exercised any 
special influence on the development of musical 
form effected during his time by Emanuel Bach, 
Haydn and Mozart. His best pupil was Salieri, 
who educated Gassmann’s daughters as opera- 
singers after their fa therms death. F. o. 

Btai. — O. UoNATH, FI. L. OamnutHn al» OperJeamponiH, 8. t. 
M.W. Ueft'i. (1914.) 

GAiSTOLDl, Giovanni Giacomo (6. Cara- 
vaggio c, middle of 16th cent. ; d. beginning 
of 17th cent.), maestro di cappella at Santa 
Barbara in Mantua from about 1581 until his 
death. He was the author of ‘ Balletti a 5 per 
cantare, suonare, e ballare ’ (Venice, 1591-95 ; 
Antwerp, 1696), which are said to have served 
Morley as models for his ‘ Ballets or Fa-las.* 
His later collections are ‘ Balletti a 3 voci,’ etc. 
1594, and ‘ Canzonette a 3 voci.’ Two of them 
are well known to English amateurs under the 
names of ‘ Maidens fair of Mantua’s city,’ and 
‘ Soldiers brave and gallant be.’ Two others, 

‘ Viver lieto voglio,’ and ‘ A lieta vita,’ are 
given by Burney in his History of Mtisic. These 
were adopted as Hymn tunes by Lindemann in 
1697 to the words ‘ Jesu, wollst uns weisen,’ 
and ‘ In dir ist Freude * respectively (Doling, 

* Choralkunde,’ 45). A Magnificat and two 
madrigals are in vol. ii. of V arte musicule in 
Italia, and ‘ A1 mormorar * in AusgewdMte 
Madrigale. F. o. 

GASTOU;^, AmAd^e (6. Paris, Mar. 13, 
1873), French ‘ musicologist,’ was a pupil of Ad. 
Deslandres. He is a precentor and organist, 
and has been professor of Gregorian chant at 
the Schola Cantorum since its foundation, for 
a long time teaching that subject at the 
Institut Catholique. In 1904 he w'as appointed 
one of the editors of the Pontifical edition of 
Gregorian books. His works on this subject 
are of great importance, being among the best 
which have been written in France during 
these last 30 years on the restoration of plain- 
song. Their list is long : 

HMoire du tiKatd lUurgique d P9ri$ (1904) ; Le$ Originet dm 
chant romain (1907) ; Catalogue det manueeriU de nuuigue bycaniine 
(1908) ; Les Aneiene Chant* Itturgigues det iglite* d'Apt «l du Comtat, 
Le Graduel *t I'mntiphonaire remain (Lyon, 191S), etc. 

Of A more j>op\xlar character are; I^'Art gr4gorlen (Parla, 1910), 
Le* PrimUift de la mueigue frangaiee (1922). On the organ: L'Orgue 
en Frame*, de Vantiguiti au d^hut de la period* elattigue (1921). 

Le Oantigue poptdaire en France (Lrtme, 1924). Educational 
workn : Court thtorigue et prattgue de chant g^gorien (2d ed., 1917) : 
FTcmeeUe Mithode praUgue de chant grigorim (1909), etc., a daniew 
Method for riaao (1917). 

He has composed motets, 2 Masses etc., and 
harmonised ancient * Noels.* Some eff hia 
books have been crowned by the Institut. 

M. L. P 


GASTRITZ, Mathias, organist at Amberg, 
1669 ; composed ’ Novae harmonicao can- 
tiones * (Nuremberg, 1669) ; ‘ Kurze und 

sonderliohe no we Symbola,’ etc., 1571 ; single 
I numbers in collective MS. volumes. (See Q.-L.) 

GATES, Bernard (6. 1686 ; d. North Aston, 
near Oxford, Nov. 16, 1773), 2nd son of Bernarei 
Gates of Westminster, is mentioned in 1 702 as 
one of the children of the Chapel Royal ; was 
made a gentleman of the same in 1708 in place 
of John Howell, who died July 16, and master 
of the choristers, vice J. Church, at some time 
before 1732 ; and resided in James Street, 
Westminster. Ho was a member of the choir 
of Westminster Abbey, and held the sinecure 
office, now abolished, of Tuner of the Regals in 
the King’s household — see the memorial tablet 
at Aston. 

His chief claim to mention is his connexion 
with Handel, whose ‘ Esther ’ was acted under 
Gates’s (iare by the children of the Chapel Royal 
at his house, Feb. 23, 1732, and afterwards m 
the King’s Theatre, Haymarket. He also sang 
one of the airs in the Deit ingen To Dcum on its 
first performance in 1743. In 1737 his wife 
died and ho retired to North Aston, where 
he died at the ago of 88 (according to the 
epitaph at Westminster). He was buried in 
the north cloister of the Abbey on Nov. 23 ; 
he bequeathed his property to Dr. T. S. Dupuis 
with a further remainder to Dr. Arnold. He 
composed a service in F, and some single songs. 
His portrait is in the Bodl. Music School. 

G. ; corr. from D.N.B. 

GATTI, Lutgt (6. near Mantua, .June 11, 
1740; d. Salzburg, Mar. 1, 181 7), priest (abbato) 
and (1797-1816) Kapellmeister at Salzburg 
Cathedral ; wrote several operas, oratorios, 
masses and other church music {Q.-L.), 

GATTI, Teobaldi (Teofilo de’ — Miemann) 
{b, Florence c. 1650; d, Paris, Aug. 1727), an 
excellent viola da gam hist, went to Paris, 
c. 1675, and was for about 60 years a member 
of the Royal Chapel. He was a friend and 
pupil of Lully. He composed several operas, 
‘ Airs Italiens,’ motets with instruments, and 
other church music {Riemann; Q.-L.). 

GATTI-CASAZZA, Giulio {b. Udine, Feb. 3, 
1869), an Italian operatic manager. He was 
first an engineer. In 1898 he was manager of 
La Scala, in Milan, and in 1908 was called to the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. In 
1910 he married the singer Frances Alda. 

R. A. 

GATTO, Simone, aVonctian, trombone-player 
in Munich court chapel, 1568-71. In 1571 he 
became Kapellmeister of the Archduke Karl 
at Graz. He composed masses, motets, etc. 
(See Q.^L.) 

GATTY, Nicholas Comyn (6. Bradfield,near 
Sheffield, Sept. 13, 1874), composer, chiefly of 
operas. From Downing College, Cambridge, 
he took the degree of B.A. in 1896, and that of 
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Mus.B. in 1898. After leaving Cambridge he 
was three years at the R.C.M., holding an 
exhibition there for a short time for composi- 
tion, which he studied under Stanford. Until 
his appointment as musical critic to the Pall 
Mall Gazette (1907-14), ho held various musical 
posts in London, among them that of organist 
to the Duke of York’s Royal Military School. 
He was musical assistant on the stage at Covent 
Garden for several seasons. His most im- 
portant compositions are for the stage, for wliioh 
he has a remarkable aptitude in individual- 
isation. His 1-act opera, ‘ Greysteel,* to a 
libretto by his brother, Reginald Gatty, was 
produced by the Moody-Manners Company 
during the ‘ University Opera Week ’ at 
Sheffield in Mar. 1906, and ‘ Duke or Devil,* 
also in 1 act, to words by another brother, 
1 vor Gatty, was given by the same company at 
Manchester in Dec. 1909. M. 

Two later operatic productions, strongly con- 
trasted in style, have added considerably to 
Gatty ’s reputation. ‘ Prince Ferelon,’ a musical 
extravaganza in 1 act, was produced by the 
Florence Ktlinger School of Opera (Nov. 1919), 
and has taken a definite place in the repertory 
of the ‘ Old Vie.’ (1921). The vocal score has 
been published by the Carnegie Trust. ‘ The 
Tempest,’ a romantic opera in 3 acts on 
Shakespeare’s text, condensed for musical 
purposes by Reginald Gatty and the composer, 
was first given at the Surrey Theatre (Apr. 17, 
1920), and afterwards (1922) at the * Old Vic.* 
It was chosen as the first opera to bo given 
under the auspices of the Ernest Palmer 
Opera Study Fund at the R.O.M. in 1926. 
It still, however, awaits a public performance 
worthy of its high musical quality. Since then 
he has taken a still more ambitious subject, 
‘ Macbeth,’ not yet (1926) performed. Gatty’s 
style shows singularly little concern with those 
questions of idit}m, more particularly harmonic, 
which engross many of his contemporaries. Ho 
commands a simple, but for him sufficient 
musical vocabulary, by which he produces 
direct musical impressions apposite to the stage 
situations dealt with. 

Among other works not connected with the 
stage. Variations for Orchestra on ‘ Old King 
Cole,* (New Symphony Orchestra,) Milton’s 
‘ Ode on Time ’ for choir and orchestra 
(Sheffield Festival, 1906), ‘Three Short Odes* 
(words by Clough and Shelley) for choir and 
orchestra (1915), sonata for violin and piano in G, 
variations and other works for violin, variations 
for string quartet, and two sets of waltzes for 
j)iano, are noteworthy. (See B. M. 8. Ann. 1920.) 
Gatty’s invaluable work as assistant to the 
editors of two editions of this Dictionary is 
recorded in the Prefaces thereto. c. 

GAUBERT, Philippe (6. Cahors, July 4, 
1879), flautist, composer and conductor, was a 
pupil at the Paris Conservatoire, with Taffanel 


for flute, Caussado, Xavier Loroux andLenepveu 
for harmony and composition. He won the first 
prize for flute in 1894 and the Prix de Rome in 
1905. 

He is a leading player of his instrument and 
has been soloist in the principal Paris orchestras, 
and professor since 1919 of the flute class at the 
Paris Conservatoire. 

As a composer, he can already show an im- 
portant list of chamber music, sonatas for violin, 
flute, trios, etc. ; songs with accompaniment 
for PF. or orchestra ; lyric works, of which the 
principal am : ‘ Philotis,’ ballet in 2 acts 

(Op6ra, 1914) ; ‘ Fresques ’ (Ojjera, 1923) ; 

Naila,’ lyric tale in 3 acts. 

His early success as conductor has somewhat 
overshadowed the other aspects of his artistic 
personality. Since 1919 he has been a very 
popular conductor of the orchestra of the 
Society dos Concerts du Conservatoire, and 
since 1920 at the Opera, where he chiefly gives 
new works and a Wagnerian repertory. 

Bibl. — D. Bobpkt, i)oute cKeft d‘orehestr«. (Porla. 19it4.) 

M. P. 

GAUCQUIER, Alard du (Dunoyer, called 
DU Gaucquier, Latin, Nuceus ) { h . Lillo), 
tenor singer in the Vienna court chapel, 
1564-76 ; vico-Kapellmeister, 1574 ; Kapell. 
mcister of the Archduke (afterwards Emperor) 
Matthias, 1589 ; a distinguished church com- 
poser (masses, magnificats, etc.) (Q.-L . ; 
Riemann). 

GAUL, Alfred Robert (6. Norwich, Apr. 30, 
1837 ; d. Birmingham, Sept. 13, 1913), was a 
chorister in Norwich Cathedral from 1846, and 
was afterwards articled pupil and assistant to 
Dr. Buck. He held the post of organist in 
succession at Fakenham, St. .John’s, Lady 
Wood, Birmingham, and St. Augustine’s, Edg- 
baston. He took the degree of Mus.B. at 
Cambridge in 1863. He was appointed con- 
ductor of the Walsall Philharmonic Society in 
1887, and taught harmony and counterpoint at 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute, and 
other places. His works, the superficial fluency 
of which won them a wide popularit5\ include 
‘ Hezekiah,’ oratorio. Amateur Harmonic As- 
sociation, Birmingham, 1861 ; Psalm i., 1863 ; 
‘ Ruth,’ sacred cantata, 1881 ; ‘ The Holy 

City ’ (Gaul’s best-known work), Birmingham 
Festival, 1882; Passion Music, 1883 ; Psalm cl., 
London Church Choir Association, 1886 ; ‘ Joan 
of Arc,’ Birmingham Festival Choral Society, 
1887 ; ‘ The Ten Virgins,* 1890 ; ‘ Israel in the 
Wilderness,’ Crystal Palace, 1892 ; and ‘ Una,* 
Norwich Festival, 1893. Many psalms, hymn- 
tunes, chants, partsongs, etc., and some piano- 
forte pieces, arc also included among his com- 
positions. {Brit. Mus. Biog.) 

GAULTIER, the name of French lutenists of 
the 17th century, who take rank amongst the 
most famous ‘ luth6riens ’ of their time. Their 
history remains still very obscure, but the 
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actual state of research on their behalf allows 
the following statements. 

(1) Ennemond {d. Villctte, Dauphin^, 1653), 
considered in 1636 by Mersenne as one of the 
most excellent lute-players then living, men- 
tioned in the Mercure of 1678 as * Mr. Gautier 
de Lyon,’ designated in MSS. as ‘ le vioux 
Gaultier.’ Ho was ‘ valot de chambre ’ to 
Queen Marie de Medicis, and afterwards her 
lute-master; among his pupils belonging to the 
Court circle may be cited Cardinal Richelieu. 
The Christian name, Ennemond, being peculiar 
to the region near Lyons and in ‘ the Dauphin^,’ 
there is every reason to believe that he came 
from there. Ho retired to the village of Villette 
(Dauphin^), where he died. 

To him, therefore, must be attributed the 
‘Allemande giguee de Gautier de Lion;’ 
(Bibliothequo Nationale), which occurs again 
in four other lute-books, and is in each case 
called ‘Gigue du vieux Gaultier.’ In a certain 
MS. he is also called ‘ Sicur de Neiie * (MS. 
Millcran). The date of his birth is not known ; 
O. I^loischer assigns it without proof to 1597. 

(2) Jacques, or * Gaultier d’Angleterre.’ It 
has been proved that ho was ‘Mr. Gootiere,’ 
a famous lutenist in his tinie.^ His name 
appears also in the following forms : James 
Gwalter, James Gualtiar, Gouter, Gotti^re, 
Gaultier. He was court lutenist in England 
from 1617-47. He fled from France after a 
duel and went to London about 1617.® It was he 
whom Constantin Huygens met in London in 
1622. In Oct. 1647 Gaultier sent him ‘quolques 
petites choses de nostro luth et quclques airs h 
chanter,* presumably of his own composition. 
Two years later they were corresponding on the 
subject of a ‘ luth de Bologne ’ that Huygens 
was anxious to acquire ; in a letter preserved 
in the British Museum ® Gaultier writes ; 

* Je vous prie. Monseigneur, de ne trouver rude quo 
Je traltc avee vous de pris pour quoy que ce soit. 

3 ui soit ii raoy. Jo vous priray de regnrder r6tat 
e nia fortune. Apr6s trent ann(^(5 de service i\ un 
«i grand roy et royne, que je n’ay rien ^ montrer 
que ce luth ; et do plus jo suis mari^,’ etc.* 

This was rather ungrateful, for ho was receiving 
an annuity of £100 for his services by royal 
warrant (see D.N.B. s.v. Gouter). M. de la 
Barre, also writing to Huygens (p. 148) on Oct. 
15, 1648, alludes to * Mrs. les Gautiers et autres 
excellents joueurs do luth.’ There is a portrait 
of Jacques Gaultier by Jan Livens, or Liovens, 
w'ho was called to England by Charles I. in 
1630 and stayed three years. It bears the 
inscription : 

* Jacobo Ooutero, inter regios magnae Brltannlae 
Orpheos Amphiones Lydiae, Dorlae, Phrygiae 
testudinis lidicini et modulatorum,* etc. * Joazmes 
Livius fecit et excudit.‘ * 


1 Tho8. Mace. Mtuiek't UrmunviU, 1676. p. 48. 

• Bee A. Pirro, Louin Ooupurin, llmni* muMieaU, No. 1, 1930. Old 
Herbert Papera, at Powia Coatle, and in the Brltiah Museum, 1886. 

« Add. MBS. 10,944. f. 46. dat«<l in pencil * 38 Aug. 49.’ 

4 See also MM. Jonckbloet at Land, Oomupondane* 4s Con- 
stantin JBuvfsru, Leyde, 1883, pp. 307, 310. 

• Clausam, au eat. 4e AembramU, 1828, p. 76, No. 68. 


In 1660, the lutenist John Rogers replaced 
Gaultier in the Royal Music. He went to 
Holland in 1630 and also to Madrid, where he 
played before the court. As for the portrait 
painted by F. do Troys (1644-1730), mentioned 
by Titon du Tillet as that of ‘ Gaultier le vieux,’ 
no trace of it has been found. A presumed 
portrait of J. Gaultier, by Van Dyck, is kept at 
tho Prado Museum, Madrid. Conceniing his 
music, there are but few MSS. in which a piece 
of his can bo identified and the British Museum 
does not possess any.® 

(3) Dents (Denys) {d, Paris, Jan. 1672) ® 
nephew or cousin of Ennemond (not of Jacques) 
was 75 years old when he died. He is the 
author of all the compositions designated under 
‘ Gaultier le jeune,’ ‘ Gaultier de Paris,’ 

‘ Gaultier.* Very probably bom at Marseilles, 
as his biographers have stated, he was certainly 
living in Paris some time before the death of the 
‘ Sieur de rEncloa,’ the lute-player, in 1630. 
He composed the ‘ Hamilton Codex,* an im- 
portant collection of sixty-nine compositions 
entitled ‘ La Rh^toriquo des dieux,’ etc. etc., 
compiled between 1664 and 1672, and now in 
the Berlin State Museum. Gaultier’s composi- 
tions for the lute arc always effectively written, 
generally consisting of short dance tunes 
grouped together in sets or suites. The 
characteristic fashion of labelling each piece 
with a descriptive title stich as ‘ Phaeton fou- 
droye,’ * Artemis ou I’oraison funcibro,’ ‘ La 
Coquette virtuosa,* ‘ Cares-sante,’ is shown 
in tho Hamilton Codex. Fleischer published 
all the music in the Vierteljahrsschri/t fur 
Musikunssenschaftf 1886. Identification of Denis 
Gaultier (according to Fleischer) with another 
of the same name, who was ‘ lieutenant-general 
au baillage et comte de Beauvoisis’ in 1656, 
cannot be admitted, on account of tho fre- 
quency of tho name Gautier in France at all 
times. 

List of compositions : 

* La Rh^torlqur den dieux ‘ (see for contento O. Fleischer, Viertsli. 
/. JUtuikwisnemchaft, 1HH6). 

PWces de luth de Denys (;iaultler eur 3 diff^rents modes nouveaux, 

P rav4 par liicher, avec prlviJt'ge du roy (Oct. ICfiil). A PariH cbez 
autheur, rue l)iuilette, pruche La Mortnoye, uo date. (Bibliothdque 
Nationale, containing compuNitlous of Kunemuud ) 

Becker {Die Tonwerke dee 16. und 17. JahrhunderU 1856) 
mentions : Livre de tablature de pideen de luth de Mr. Qaultlcr 
Sr. de NeOe et de M. Uaultier son cousin, but plusieurs different 
modes avec quehiues regies qu’il faut observer pour le bien toucher, 
grav6 par Kiclier, che^ la veuve de M. Gaultier dans La Monuaye. 
(Appareatly the same work with another title In a later edition ) 
Livre de mnsiquo i)Our le lut. Contenant une m^to<l« iiouvelle et 
facile, etc., par le Sr. Perrlne. (Prlv. du roy dated Dec. 9, 1679.) 
Has ' Le canon ou courante de Mr. Gaultier,’ lute tablature with 
transcription. 

Pldcos de luth en muslque par le Sr. Perrlne. Paris, 1680. A 
collection of lute pieces by both Gaultiers in tablature with tran- 
scription. Fleischer reprints t.wo : * Pavano du Jeune Gaultier,’ 
and ’ Allemande ou Tomoeau de I’Enclos du Jeune Gaultier.’ 

j The following MSS. are in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris : 


Vm. 7, 370, obi. 4to. Places de luth recneillles et 4crlt«s h Caen 
et autres lieux ^s anuses 1672-73, belonged to B. de Brossan* 
Pieces by Gautier, le vieux Gautier (formeny 2658). 

Km. 7, 6211, obi. 4to (after 1673), without title. Lute pieces 
Gautier, Gautier le vletix, Gautier de Paris, Gautier de Lion, 
belonged to S. de Brossard (formerly 2669). 

Vm. 7, 6212, obi. 4to, belonged to Marguerite Monln In 1664, but 


4 Bee W. Tappert, AUaemsins MaHJasituna, 1886. 
7 Hsreure galant, 1672. 
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coir posed before. Pieces by Gaultier. Gaultier le vleux (formerly 
y6«0). 

Vm. 7, G214 (after 167*2), belonged to B. de Brossord. Pieces by 
Gautier, )e vieux Gautier, the larger number initialled G. only 
(Flelstcher) (formerly ‘2(it)0 (3)). 

MS. Hilleran (see * Mllleran ’), Paris, Blbliotht'aue du Con- 
servatoire. 

I'iices dc luth et de th^orbe par Jacquessen de Vlsde ct autres 
2 MBS. (1699) at the Library of Besan^on (l)oubs). Including 
compositions of the Gaultieis. 

TKon du TUlet (Parnasse franfoia, 1732) and La Bordo {E».aat 
aitr la muaique . . .1760, ill. )». C‘22), iiicutions a series of pieces, 

* 1 ’Immortelle,' * La Mon PareiHc, " T,e Tomheau de Mc^zangeau,' 
etc,, attributing them either to * le vleux Gaultier ' or Denys, but 
the* authorship must be considered with caution. 

Ill the Beilin Btuatsbibl. No. ‘2 U,().'j‘ 2. The lute- book of Virginia 
Ken.ata von Geliema includes two pieces by ‘ Gottier,' a ' Glgue ’ 
and * Cuonanta Ora\elin.' 

MB. in the Btadtsbililiothuk Augsburg. 

MB. belonging to Mux. Kalbeck. 

MB. Btiehl-Lubeck (see Q.-L.). 

In Vienna Staatsbibl. No. 17,706. A collection of pieces in lute 
tablaiure by various composers. Includes ' L’llomiclde,' anony- 
■ nous, and * Courantc (d.g.) Le Ganon ’ ; * Alleinunde Coorente ' ; 

Gigue, Courcute ; J,' Immortelle ' ; * Courente, suit la superbe de 
DulVaux.’ ' Deruii'i'O C'ourente ' ; all by Denys Gaultier. (Man- 
tuaiii's t'at.) 

In the Meckletiburg-Schwerin Bibl. A MS. in lute tablaiure, dated 
Get. 10, 1661. Among the ••eventy-two compositions. Nos. 6*2, 64, 
and <19 are * < 'ouraiites de gauttier ' No. 66, * Jacconne de guuttlcr’ ; 
67, * Courante de riuiinoiK.llc de gauttier ’ ; .69, ‘ Cspr. de gautinr ’ ; 
and 63, ‘ Alleinunde de gauttier.' (Kai^c's t!at. p. 267.) 

in No. 97 of the Giitisholm Bibl. * La Payssant,' * L’lnimortelle.’ 
'(^oiirante do I>. Gautier,’ * Le Canon courantc du Gautier,* 
' Courantc du Gautier,’ etc. (Tobias Noiliud, J)ia Muaikgeachlchte 
Sehtvedrnx). 

In the Basic XJnlverslUtsbibl. Is a ‘Courantc de Gauthier* and 
'Gigue de Gautlei ’ (.1. Itichtur’s Cat ). 

In the Bodleian (MB. Mum. Bch. U. 616-618) there is a ve^ fine 
collection ol MB. lute music. In three small obi. volumes, by Dubut 
le vleux, Mouton, PitU'l, Gallot, Blanrocher, iiinon, etc., but the 
larger number of i»reludes, pavans, sarabandes, eourantes, alle- 
maiides, gigucs, and one canarie, are all by Gautier. * le vleux 
Gautier,’ ’ Gautier d<* P..' and ’ Gautier de Lyon.’ Thesii include 
the allemnnde ’ Lcs Dernidres Paroles ou Testament de Me..angeau,* 
the eourantes ‘Les Luruiea de lloisset,’ ’ L' Immortelle,’ with the 
‘ Conttepaiiin de rimmorL'lle,’ and ‘ L’Adieu ’ bv le vleux Gautier: 
the sarabaude ‘ La BeigOre ' by Gautier ; the alleraand ' Le Tom beau 
de Blanrocher,’ the pavau ' La I>6(iiciico,’ tho eourantes ’ La Belle 
homhdde.' ’ La ChampriS' and ‘ La Coufldente,’ and the canarie by 
Gautier de P(arls) 

A similar MB. (Mus. Bch. P. B76) contains the three eourantes 

* Le Canon' * L'lmmortellc,' ’ L'llotuicide,' and a sarabande by 
Gautier. 

M. L. r. ; incorp. material by c. s. 

BlBLlOGRAniY 

Mkkskmnk : Uarmonie univerarlte (163(5) 

Micuisi. Bkbmkt : Jfoiea snr I'hiatoire du luth en Franca {Rlviata 
rniMirale iialiarui, 18',)9) 

L. UK La LAraKNciK! 1 k\.sal de chronologie de qurlqura ouwagea 
de huh de VFeole frnncante du X Vlie, aiecle (JiuUetin de la ■Sueift4 
Fran^atse de Muaieoloqie, No, 5, Dec. 1919. 2. Le Lulhiate 

Jacquea Gaultier {Uevue muaieale. No. 3, 1924, with both 
portraits). 

(4) PiEKKE, native of Orleans, had probably 
no connexion with tlie preceding. It is known 
that he was staying at Romo in 1638, as 
ia shown in his works entitled : ‘ G^uvres do 
Pierre Gaultier, orlcanois, dediees a Mgr. le 
lJuc d’Eggcnberg . . . Romo 1638.’ (Copy in 
the Royal Library, Brussels.) 

GAUNTLETT, Henry John, eldest son of 
tho Rev. Henry Gauiitlett (6. Wellington, Salop, 
July 9, 1805 ; d. Feb. 21, 1876), a church 
musician memorable for reform which he ad- 
vocated in the constru(;tion of church organs. 
His father was presented to the vicarage of 
Glney, Bucks, and there, at the age of nine, 
young Gauntlett entered on the duties of his 
first organist appointment. His father took 
him to London about 1821, and Attwood wished 
to take the boy as a pupil, but his father refused, 
and, after a short stay in Ireland as a private 
tutor, he was articled to a solicitor in 1826. 
During his clerkship he pursued the study of 
law and music with equal assiduity, and in 1827 
obtained the post of organist of St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, which he held for upwards of twenty 
years. In 1 831 he was admitted a solicitor, and 


started practice in the City of London in 
partnership with a brother. About is:iti, hav- 
ing attained a high reputation as an organist, 
ho began his advocacy of a reform in organ- 
building by the adoption of the C organ in tho 
place of the old F and G instruments. Ht' met 
with the strongest opposition, but finding a 
valuable auxiliary in William Hill, the organ- 
builder (who, under his superintendence, con- 
structed the organs in St. Luke’s, Cheetham, 
Manchester ; St. Peter’s, Corn hill ; Ashton- 
under-Lyne Church ; Dr. Rafiles’s Chapel, 
Liverpool ; and St. John’s, Calcutta ; and re- 
constructed the large organs in Birmingham 
Town Hall, and Christ Church, Newgate Street), 
he attained his aim, and through his exertions 
tho C organ was firmly settled in England. In 
1836 he became evening organist of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, at a salary of two 
guineas a year. The organ at this church was 
transformed in time for the visit of Mendelssohn 
in 1837, and he playc^d upon it (see an account 
in the Musical World of Si’pt. 15, 1837). Ho 
lectured at the London Institution in 1837-42. 
In 1842 Dr. Howley, Arcli bishop of Canterbury, 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Music. 
About the same time he gave up the law and 
devoted himself wholly to music. In the yc’ar 
1844 Gauntlett, in conjunction with Charles 
Child Spencer, drew attention to the subject of 
Gregorian mu.sic (of which he was a devoted 
adherent) by the publication of the Hymnal for 
Matins and Evensong (Bell & Daldy). It is as 
a composer and editor of psalm and hymn tunes 
that he is best remembered. After quitting St. 
Olave’s and Christ Church in 1816, Gauntlett 
was successively organist of Union Chapel, 
Islington (for eight years), of All Saints, 
Netting Hill, and of St. Bartliolemew the Leas, 
Smithfield. He was chosen by Mendelssohn to 
play the organ part in ‘ Elijali,’ on its produc- 
tion at Birmingham, Aug. 2t). 1846. He died 
suddenly, from heart disease, and was buried 
at Konsal Green Cemetery. 

Gauntlctt’s principal publications, besides 
those mentioned, wore : 

The Paalmiat, 1839-41 ; Gregorian CatUirha, 1844 ; The Church 
Hymn and Tune Bwk (with llev. W. J. Blew), 1844-61 , Cantu* 
Melodiri, 1846 (oiifflaally inteuded as l.li« title ol a NepaiKie woik, 
and Hubsequently ,im the preface to The Vhurrh J/y?}>v and Tune 
Book) ; The Cornpreheneloe Tune Book (with KeHms). iMH-47 5 7'he 
Gregorian Paalter, 184d ; Harmonica to Gregorian Tnnea, 1847 ; Com- 
prehenaive Choir Book, 1848 ; Quire ami Cathedral Paalter, J 848 
Ohriatmaa Carola. 1848 , 7'he Bible Psalnui, 1848 ; Chanla, Ancient 
and Modern, 1848 ; The Hallelujah (with K. v .1. .1. V aitc), ]848~ 65 
The Stahat Mater, act to eight melodiea, D4!* ; Order of Morning 
Prayer, 18.50; Church A nIAem (Incomplete), 186*2-64 ; Hymna 

for Little Children, 1853 ; The Congregational Paalmiat (with Bev. Dr 
Ueury Allen), 18.50 ; Garlyle’s Manual of Paalmodg, i860 ; Chriatmaa 
Mtnatrelay, 1864 ; Tunea, New and Old, 1866 ; Xlarland'a Church 
Paalter and Hymnal, 1889 ; Sendee of Song, 1870 ; Pariah Church 
Turn Book, 1871 ; National Paalmody, 1878. In 1866 he worked at 
an Eneyeloptedia of the Chard, tor the Hev. J. J. \tnite (publlabed 
in 1886). ID.NJi) 

GAVEAU, (1) Joseph (d. Paris, 1903) piano- 
forte-maker in Paris, 1847-93. His successor 
was his son, Etienne ( 1 893). In 1896 the latter 
built the model factory at Fontenay-sous- 
Bois, near Paris, and also the Salle Gaveau in 
the rue de la Boetie, Paris (1907). Since it^ 
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foundation the house of Gaveau has produced 
over 70,000 pianos. 

(2) Gabriel, (6. 1865) son of Joseph, piano- 
forte manufacturer, founded a house in Paris, 
Avenue Malakoff, 1911, from which have issued 
over 4000 pianos. j. o. p. 

GAVEAUX, (1) Pierre (6. B6ziers, Aug. 
1761 ^ ; d, Passy, near Paris, Feb, 6, 1825),® 
studied composition under Beck, conductor of 
the Grand Th6atre at Bordeaux. There he 
made his d6but as tenor with a success which 
decided his future career. His voice was warm 
and flexible, he sang with great expression, and 
during an engagement at the Opdra-Comique in 
Paris in 1789 created many imi)ortant parts ; 
but his career as an actor was ephemeral. As a 
composer he produced between 1792 and 1818 
at the Opera- Comique more than 35 dramatic 
works, ballets, comic operas and operas, written 
in an easy and essentially dramatic style, natural 
and simple in melody, but not characterised by 
depth or originality. Among these may be 
specified ‘ Les Deux Suisses ’ (1792) ; ‘ l^e Petit 
Matelot ’ ( 1796) ; * L6onore ou I’amour conjugal * 
(1798), his best work, the same subject which 
Beethoven afterwards set as ‘ Fidel io ’ ; ‘ Le 
Bouffe et le Tailleur ’ (1804), sung by Ponchard 
and Cinti-Damoreau as late as 1835, and played 
in London in 1849; ‘Monsieur Deschalumcaux* 
(1806), afterwards played as a pantomime, 
and ‘ L’Enfant prodigue.’ He also published 
a book of Italian ‘ Canzonette ’ dedicated 
to Garat, and another of French ‘ Romances.’ 
These are forgotten, but some of his operatic 
airs for a time maintained a certain popularity, 
and occupy an honourable place in ‘ La C16 du 
caveau.’ He wrote, also, a revolutionary 
hymn, ‘ T^e R6veil du peuple ’ (1795), words by 
Sourigniere, performed with the greatest en- 
thusiasm for four years. The titles of 26 
operas are given in Q.-X. He died insane. 

G. c. ; addns. m. l. p. 

(2) His brother, Simon (6. Beziers, 1769), 
‘ rep6titeur ’ and prompter at the Theatre 
Feydeau, founded in 1793 a music firm in which 
he associated with Pierre (Gaveaux Freres). 

Bi&L. — n. Aadtoitbk, France, IKe, lOe sUclee; Sammelbdnde der 
Internattonalen GeeeUtchaft (1905-6) ; J. O. PaoD’novMB, Lionore 
ou Vamour eonjufal do JSouilljf et Gaveaux. 

GAVIN liSS, Pierre (6. Bordeaux, May 26, 
1726 * ; d Paris, Sept. 9, 1800), an eminent 
French violinist. 

He made his first successful appearance at 
the Concert Spirituel in 1741, and after this to 
the end of his life he but rarely left Paris, where 
he soon came to be considered as the best living 
violinist, and was a great favourite in fashion- 
able circles. Contemporary writers attribute 
to him all the qualities of a really great per- 
former — wonderful execution, a great tone, 
spirit and feeling. His fiery temperament at 

1 Thl« dat« b nnerally admitted, but 1764 la aometlmw glTen. 

» Or Feb. 7, 1834. 

t Bee Q.-S. on the qoMtloin ol the date. 


one time got him into considerable trouble : he 
became involved in a liaison with a lady of the 
court, and on being detected had to fly from 
Paris, but was captured and imprisoned for a 
year. This experience effectually sobered him, 
and we are assured that later in life he was as 
much esteemed for his social virtues as for his 
artistic gifts. During his imprisonment he 
composed a piece which, under the name of 
‘ Romance de Gavinios,’ for a long time enjoyed 
considerable popularity in France, and, accord- 
ing to Fctis, used to move the hearers to tears 
when performed by the composer. He directed 
the Concert Spirituel in 1773-77, and on the 
foundation of the Conservatoire in 1794 was 
appointed to a professorship of the violin. 

In France Gavinies is generally considered 
the founder of the great French school of violin- 
ists. This is true in one sense, as he was the 
first professor of the violin at the Conservatoire, 
but with such a predecessor as Lee lair, the title 
appears at least disputable. Viotti is said to 
have spoken of him as the French Tartini. But, 
although there can be no doubt that Gavini6s 
did more than any one before him towards trans- 
planting into France the true and earnest style 
of the groat Italian school of violin -playing, it 
is impossible to rank him in any way with 
Tartini as a composer for the violin or even as 
a performer. His works, while not devoid of 
a certain pathetic dignity, do not show an in- 
dividual original style, and are in every respect 
inferior to Tartini’s masterpieces. They are on 
the whole rtbther dry and laboured. On the 
other hand it must be granted that they inditmte 
considerable advan(;e in technical execution. 
His most celebrated work, ‘ Les vingt-(pjatres 
Matinees,’ surpasses in difficulty anything ever 
written by Tartini, and as wo are assured that 
Gavinies used to play them oven in his old age 
with the greatest perfection, we must assume 
him to have possessed an eminent execution. 

Capron, Robineau and Le Due aine, are the 
best known of Oavinies’s numerous pupils. Be- 
sides the ‘ Matinees ’ he published 6 contjertos 
for the violin, 2 sets of sonatas for violin and 
bass (some of which have been republished by 
Alard and David), 6 sonatas for 2 violins, 
3 sonatas for violin solo (one of them entitled 
* Le Tombeau de Gavinies ’). He also com- 
posed an opera, ‘ Le Pretendu,’ which was 
played at the Com6die-Italienne in 1760. 

p. D. 

GAVOTTE, a French dance, the name of 
which is said to be derived from the Gavots, or 
people of the pays de Oap in Dauphin6. Its 
original peculiarity as a ^nse grave was that 
the dancers lifted their feet from the ground, 
while in former danses graves they walked or 
shuffled — (Littr#). It is in common time, of 
moderately quick movement, and in two parts, 
each of which is, as usual with the older dances, 
; repeated. In the original form of the dance 
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the first part consisted of four and the second 
of eight bars ; when introduced as one of the 
movements of a suite, it has no fixed number of 
bars. The gavotte should always begin on the 
third beat of the bar, each part finishing, there- 
fore, with a half- bar, which must contain a 
minim, and not two crotchets. Occasional 
exceptions may bo found to the rule that the 
gavotte is to begin on the third crotchet, as, 
for instance, in that of No. 3 of Bach’s ‘ Suites 
fran^aisos,’ which begins on the first crotchet, 
but of which it should be noticed that in the 
most authoritative editions it is termed an 
''Anglaise.’ In any case it is not strictly a 
gavotte. The same may be said of the * gav- 
otte ’ in Gluck’s ‘ Orphee,’ which begins on the 
fourth boat of the bar, and should therefore 
rather have been marked ‘ tempo di gavotta.’ 
A second gavotte frequently succeeds the first 
as a ‘ trio,’ in the modern sense of that term. 
This second gavotte is either similar in con- 
struction to the first, as in Bach’s orchestral 
Suite in D (‘ Franzosische Ouverture ’), or is a 
Musette, i.e. founded on a ‘ drone-bass,’ as in 
the third and sixth of Bach’s ‘ Suites anglaisos.’ 
The position of the gavotte in the suite is not 
invariable, but it usually follows the sarabando, 
though occasionally it precedes it. E. p. 

GAWLER, William (6. Y Lambeth, 1750; 
d, there, Mar. 15, 1809), organist and composer. 
In J785 be was organist to the ‘Asylum of 
Refuge for female orphans, Lambeth,’ and in 
the following year pu blishod a book of ‘ Hymns 
and Psalms ’ in use there, followed by a ‘ 8up- 
plomcnt.’ Other sacred compilations and com- 
positions followed and preceded this work, 
iruiluding ‘ Harmonia sacra,’ Dr. Watts’s 
‘ Divine 8ong8,’ ‘ Voluntaries for the Organ,’ 
etc. ‘ LessoTis for the Harpsichord ’ and 
similar works also camo from his jx^n. Before 
1798 he had become a music publisher, living 
at 19 Paradise How, Lambeth, and from here he 
issued much sheet and other music. f. k. 

GAWTHORN, Natiiauiel, clerk at the 
Friday Lecture in East Cheap, published in 1730 
a collection of psalm tunes in four parts under 
the title of ‘ Harmonia perfocta,’ containing 
also some hymns and anthems, and an Intro- 
duction to Psalmody. w. ii. H. 

GAY, Makia (6. Barcelona, June 13, 1879), 
operatic contralto. An all-round talent for art 
marked the romantic girlhood of this gifted 
Spanish prima donna. She worked hard at 
sculpture until 16, and studied the violin for 
some time before deciding to develop her voice, 
which no one had noticed until one day she was 
put in prison for singing a revolutionary song. 
Still she took no lessons, but grew up a self- 
taught singer until she went to Brussels by the 
invitation of Raoul Pugno, the pianist, and 
appeared in 1902 at concerts given by him and 
Ysaye. Heard at one of these by the director 
Jf the Theatre de la Monnaie, she agreed to sing 


the part of Carmen at five days’ notice, un- 
trained as she was, and, thanks to her fine voice 
and natural stage aptitude, she achieved an 
instant success. Happily she then left the stage 
for a year to study seriously in Paris with the 
famous Mme. Adiny. On her reappearance she 
showed a distinct advance, more especially as 
Carmen, which grew in her hands into a superb 
impersonation and helped to win her an inter- 
national reputation. She sang it on her debut 
at Co vent Garden in the autumn of 1906, but 
appeared here in no other character. In 
America, however, her repertory (after 1908) 
became much extended, and she settled down 
permanently in that country, where she mar- 
ried in 1913 the well-known tenor, Giovanni 
Zenatello. H. K. 

GAYARRfi, Julian (6. Roncal^ or near 
Parapeluna,® Jan. 9, 1844 ; d. Madrid, Jan. 2, 
1890), tenor singer, the son of a poor black- 
smith. Through the kindness of Eslava, he 
studied singing at the Consorvatorio of Madrid. 
He began his career at Varese as a second tenor, 
but soon after made a great success as Nemorino 
in ‘ L’Elisir.’ He sang at Parma and Rome 
1873, whore on Apr. 6 he played Amadeus 11. 
in Libani’s ‘ Conte Vordc,’ and on Apr. 8, 1876, 
Enzo in Ponchielli’s ‘ Gioconda ’ at the Scala, 
Milan ; he sang at Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
South America and elsewhere. From 1877-81 
he was engaged at Oovent Garden, where he 
made his debut, Apr. 7, 1877, as Fernando 
in ‘ La favorita,’ and proved himself a very 
serviceable tenor, though he did not fulfil the 
ho|X)S entertained of him as Mario’s successor. 
Ho reappeared there in 1 886-87, and sang, on 
July 12, 1887, the tenor part in the production 
of Glinka's ‘ Vie pour le Czar.’ In the mean- 
time he played in Madrid, in 1884 at Paris in 
Italian, in 1886 for a few nights as Vasco da 
Gama in French at the Opera, in 1888 at Milan, 
and in 1889 in Spain. Ho founded a school of 
singing for indigent youths of his native 
country, (Gazzetta Musicale di Milano,) 

A. C. 

GAZZA LADRA, LA (The I’hieving Magpie), 
a comic opera in 2 acts ; libretto by Ghorardini ; 
music by Rossini ; produced La Scala, Milan, 
May 31, 1817, King’s Theatre, Mar. 10, 1821, 
Paris, Sept. 18 ; in English (adapted by Bishop) 
os ‘ Ninetta, or the Maid of Palaiseau,’ Covent 
Garden, Feb. 4, 1830. O. 

GAZZANIGA, Giuseppe {b. Verona, Oct. 
1743 ; d. Crema, 1819), one of the most cele- 
brated opera-composers of his time. He was a 
pupil of Porpora, both in Venice and at San 
Onofrio in Naples. He also studied under 
Piccinni. Through Sacchini’s influence his first 
opera, ‘ II finto cieco,* was performed in Vienna 
(1770).* Among his many operas may be men- 


1 Granda Bnevelopidie. 

« ntuatratad SpurUng and PramaHe Nautt. 

> Blemann given Uie date of this work as 1786. and wyi 
Gazxaniga’s first opera was entitled ‘ li barone di Troechl*.’ 
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tioned * H convietato di Pietro,’ the forerunner 
of ‘ Don Giovanni,’ which had an extraordinary 
success in Venice (1787), Ferrara, Rome, Ber- 
gamo and London, where it was performed 
repeatedly.^ Gazzaniga was afterwards maestro 
di cai)pella at Crema, where ho devoted himself 
entirely to church music. Three oratorios are 
mentioned in Q.‘L,, where 8 of his numerous 
operas are noted as extant. 

F. a., with addns. 

GEBAUER, Franz Xaver (6. Eckersdorf, 
Glatz, Prussian Silesia, 1784 ; d. Vienna, Dec. 
13, 1822), received his early musical education 
from his father, the village schoolmaster. In 
1804 he became organist at Frankenstein ; and 
in 1810 went to Vienna, where he soon became 
known for his extraordinary execution on the 
Jew’s-harp, and lived by giving excellent piano- 
forte lessons, and playing the violoncello. In 
1810 he was appointed choirmaster of the 
church of St. Augustin, and there, thanks to his 
indefatigable efforts, the larger works of the 
great masters wore satisfactorily performed. He 
was also one of the earliest and most active 
members of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
fo\inded in 1813. In 1819, through his en- 
deavours, were started the Spirituel-Concerte, 
which continued in existence until 1848. Ge- 
bauor was the first conductor, but did not 
long enjoy the fruits of his labours. In Oct. 
1822 he returned from a journey to Switzerland 
seriously ill, and died in Vienna. He published 
a few Lioder, and left a small number of choral 
compositions in MS. He was intimate with 
Beethoven, who in a note preserved by 
Seyfried * puns upon his name in his favourite 
style, calling him ‘ Geh’ Bauer ’ and ‘ der 
Bauer.’ C. f. p, 

GEBAUER, Gottfried Alois (c. 1666), 
trombone - player and copyist in the Viemia 
court chapel. 

GEBAUER, four sons of an apparently 
Gorman military musician. (1) Michel Joseph 
( 6. Fere, Aisne, 1763 ; d. Russia, 1812), 
at first violinist then oboist in the National 
Guards; professor at Paris Conservatoire, 
1794-1802 ; bandmaster of the Consular 
Guards ; oboist of the Imperial Chapel ; died 
in the Russian campaign. He composed a 
groat deal of music for the flute and other wind 
instruments, duets for 2 vlns., and vln. and 
v’la, marches, etc. 

(2) Fran(,' 01 s Ren 6 (6. Versailles, 1773, 
d. July 6, 1844) was professor of the bassoon 
at the Conservatoire, 1796-1802, and again 
from 1825; bassoon-player at the Op6ra, 
1801-26 ; composed overtures, symphonies, 
conoertantes for wind instruments, quintets, 
quartets, trios, duets, sonatas, studios chiefly 
for wind instruments, and a Tutor for the 
bassoon. 

1 Be« 1870, No. $, and the YitrMi, /, Mwtikwitt, toI. 

tv. p. 281. 

I RmMovwm StudUM, Anh. 86. aad Nohl’s JMvM No. 384. 


(3) feiENNE FRANgois (6. Versailles, 1777 ; 
d, 1823), flautist at the Op6ra-Comique 1801-22, 
wrote a large amount of flute music, including 
excellent studies, also violin duets, duets and 
solos for clarinet. 

(4) Pierre Paul (6. Versailles, 1776), horn 
player at the Vaudeville Theatre ; died young, 
and left 20 duets for 2 horns (Sieber, Paris). 

E. V. d. s. 

GEBEL, (1) Johann Georg (6. Breslau, 
168.5 ; d. 1750), gives a detailed account of his 
own life in Mattheson’s Orundlaga einer Ehrem- 
pforte, 1740. He was apprenticed to a tailor 
when 14, but threw this up for music when 18, 
and became a pupil of Fr. Tiburtius Winckler, 
the cathedral organist. At the Hofkapelle 
concerts he often accompanied soloists by ear 
only, either from the figured bass, or when 
they were extemporising. Ho acted as deputy 
organist for Winckler, Krause and others, and 
also gave lessons in music. In 1709 he was 
appointed organist at the Pfarrkirche at Brieg. 
and continued his studies with the Kapellmeister 
G. H. Stoltzel. In 1713 he returned to Breslau 
and was appointed organist, and in 1714 Musik- 
director at the church of S. Christopher. Gebel 
failed to obtain the priinupal organistship of S. 
Elisabeth in 1739, a post which his second son 
occupied ten years later. Of an ingenious turn 
of mind, he invented a clavichord with quarter- 
tones, and a large clavicembalo with six com- 
plete octaves, etc. In 1749, although old and 
feeble, he took the place of his second son as 
organist of the Dreifaltigkoitskirche at Breslau. 
His two elder sons were both professional 
musicians, and it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between the respective com])ositions of 
father and son, but to the father may probably 
be attributed : 

1. In the Berlin kunigl. Bibl. MS. 7210. PaHdion-inuslc with liuttni- 
menlal acpompanlmcnt. MS. 7212, 4 Konatan for atring instruiuenta. 
MH. 7218, 2 Monalax for 2 flute!) or stringH. {Q.~L.) 

2. In the Bibl. of tho Joachiuistbulache Oymnaflinin, Berlin, 3 
cantatas In score. (Kit net.) 

3. In LObeck Htadtbibl. In a MS. collection of motet!* for 4 v. in 
B(*ore : No. 20, U. Oebel. Motetta: ' l>er Herr 1st mein Licht.’ 
(SUehl’s Cat. p. 19.) 

Gebel himself (Mattheson, p. 407, etc.) says 
he composed many clavier pieces ; a canon in 
30 parts, \vhich had to bo played through 12 
times if it were to end in the key in which it 
began ; Psalms for double choir ; a Mass for 
double choir with instrumental accompani- 
ment ; 48 chorales for the organ ; partite, 
chaconnes, etc. 

(2) Georg, his elder son (6. Brieg, Oct. 25, 
1709 ; d, Rudolstadt, Sept. 24, 1753), began to 
play the harpsichord when 4 years old. He was 
carefully taught by his father, and when 12 
years old was taken to exhibit his powers as an 
organi.st before the Duke and Duchess of Oels. 
Ho acted as deputy organist to his father, 
studied composition, and in 1729 became sub- 
organist at S. Maria Magdalena, Breslau. In 
1730 he was playing the second harpsichord at 
the Italian opera in Breslau. Among his friends 
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were Fedcle, the organist Hoffmann, and the 1 
Jutenist Kropfgans. In 1733 ho became Kapell- | 
meistor to the Duke of Oels. In 1736 he was 
appointed clavicembaUst in the Dresden Hof- 
kapolle, then at Warsaw under the direction of 
Count von Briihl, but soon after returned to 
Dresden, where ho learned to play the panta- 
leon, a difficult stringed instrument invented by 
H EBENSTREIT His wife, Susanna, was a 

clever painter, and he devoted a great deal of 
his time to painting. In 1747 Johann Fried- 
rich von Schwarzburg appointed him concert- 
nieistcr and later Kapellmeister at Rudolstadt. 

1. In the Mecklenburff- Schwerin KrosHherjsoRl. Blbl. a ‘ Partita 
per il cembalo compostii ila Oeorg (iclii I. ii.iic^iin ili i com cm dl cua 
AUc/iSa wetenlss. MonMlgrior 11 l‘riiii ipe iiu]..iiiic di Schunrtz- 
burgo,’ cl-c. Dedicated to Joh. Fried, of H<«hHarzbiirg. I'nnted at 
the expense of C. F. Eschrich at Kudolstadt. 

5i. And in MS. part- books : Oratonum auf den heillgen Chrlst- 
Abeud, * Jauchzet IhrHImmel, erfi cue dich Erdc,’ for soprano, alto, 
tenor, bass, clarluo I. and II., Ingotto. flauto, viol. 1. and 11., 
viola e foudamento. The text-book ih dated 17-lH. 

3. Hlnfonla In O, and Hhitoma in Djj (i e D major), for como I. 
and II.. oboe 1. and 11., a'ioI. 1. and II., viola e fondamento. 

4. Sinfoniu in D major, for same histmmenta, with the addition 
of clarluo I. and II. (Kadc's Cat. p. 29;)). 

9. in the Dotha herzogl. Blbl. is a MS. Cantata ' Ich will meinen 
Engel senden.' (Eltner.) 

(i. In the Darmstadt llofbibl. is a MS. score of a Hlnfonla for 
viol. I. and II , viola and basso. (I liner.) Three MS. PartlU* a 4 
(2 vbi., viola, an<l bass) au<l one ovcrtuie a 7 (M douce, H. trav., 
ob. 2, vlu., viola and bass) are In Breitkopf’s Catalogue for 1766. 

Gobcl is also said to have composed music for 
two years of Chiin^h high-days and festivals; 
more than a hundred sinfonie and partite ; 
Passion -music; Christmas oratorios ; 12 operas, 
of which one ‘ Serpillius und Melissa ’ was |)er- 
formed at Dresden, and 5 more at Rudolstadt, 

‘ Oedipus,’ 1751; ‘ Medea,’ 1 752 ; ‘ Tar- 

quinius Superbus,’ 1752 ; ‘ Sophonisbe,’ 1753 ; 
and ‘ Marcus Antonius,’ ] 753. 

(3) Oeorg Stgismunt), the second son 
(6. Breslau, 1715 ; d. there, 1775), was a clever 
composer and clavier player. In 1730 he was 
appoint-ed sub-organist at S. Elisabeth, Breslau, 
lie married, June 17, 1744, the daughter of the 
organist J. G. Hoffmann. In 1748 he became 
organist at the Dreifaltigkeitskirche, Breslau, 
and in 1749 principal organist at S. Elisfibeth, 
which post he held till his death. (Marpurg, 
Hist.-krit. Beylrdge, 1754, i. 364.) He published 
various compositions for the organ. c. S. 

GEDACKT-WORK (i.e. gedccH), All the 
Flue-stops of an organ composed of pipes that 
are entirely covered or closed in at the top are 
members of the ‘ Gedackt ’ or Covered-work. 
To this class, therefore, belong the Sub-Bour- 
don, 32 ; Bourdon, 16 ; Stopped Diapason, 8 ; 
and Stopped Flute, 4 foot- tone. When made 
to a ‘ small scale,’ and voiced so as to produce 
a sweet tone, the adjective ‘ Lieblich ’ is pre- 
fixed, as Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft., Lieblich 
Gedackt, 8 ft., Lieblich Flote, 4 ft. Large 
stopped pipes are generally made of wood ; the 
smaller ones either of wood or metal. Covered 
?^tops were first made in Germany, in the early 
part of the 1 6th century. E. J. ii. 

G^.DALGE, (1) Andr^: (6. Paris, Doc. 27, 
1856; d. Feb. 6, 1926), composer, won the 
2nd Prix de Rome (1886), and became pro- 


fessor of counterpoint and fugue at the 
Conservatoire (1905). His compositions are : 

1.6 Petit Savoyard ’ (Nouveaut^n. 1891), * Pria au pDge * (OpiSro- 
Oomique, 1«96), ‘ Phoebd ' (Op6ra-(’onTlque), * H^Eue * (Prix 

Crescent, 1H94), 3 sj-mphonles, chamber music, concertos, fugues, 
melodies, etc. 

Gedalge has published a Traite de fugue (1900, 
tramsl. into German by Stier, 1907). Among 
his pupils were Ravel and Florent Schmitt, 
He was active in the propagation of choral 
singing in hVance. His wifis 

(2) Amklie Alexandrine d’Orignydb 
Ferriiiires) (6. Paris, Feb. 21, 1865), won ihe 
first prize for harmony at the (Conservatoire in 
1884. She has devoted herself to the tt>aching 
of music. She has published Les Oloires 
musimles du monde (1888). j. a. p. 

GEEIlES, John, a 17th-centiiry English 
composer. He composed 3 antlicms in a MS. 
of 1664 from Durham Cathedral (B.M. Add. 
MSS. 30,478). 

GEHOT, Joseph, an 18th-century violin 
virtuoso who was in London between 178C--90, 
where 2 books of string quarttds, 2 books of 
string trios, and 2 books of duets for via. and 
v’el., as well as 24 pieces for military band and 
a treatise on the theory and practice of music 
appeared during that time. Fetis describes 
him as a Belgian who went from Tvondon to 
Paris and thence to Berlin, and published 
various works of chamber music in each of tlieso 
towns. Five quartets in MS. arc in the State 
library at Berlin {Q.-L.). 

GEIGF (Gcr.), the exact equivalent of oui 
word ‘ fiddle,’ as a familiar, if not slightly con- 
temptuous, term for iiistrumenis of the violin 
fajnily. It seems more than likely that it is 
derived from the same source as the word ‘ jig,’ 
for the old French word ‘ gigue ’ or ‘ gique * 
originally meant a fiddle, whether or not it were 
derived from the English. (See Oxford Diet. 
s.v, ‘ Jig.’) (See Viol Family.) 

GEIGEN-PRINCIPAL, i.e. Violin Diapason, 
an organ-stop of 8 ft. or unison pitch ; crisp in 
tone, and held to re.semble the violin in quality. 
A ‘ violl and violin ’ stop originally formed one 
of the features in the choir organ of the instru- 
ment in the Teinplt* (^liurc-h, built by Father 
Smith in 1688 ; but seems to have been removed 
shortly afterwards to make room for an ad- 
ditional reed stop. The G eigen-principal was 
first brought under notice in England in recent 
times by Schulze, who introduced two, one of 
8 ft. and another of 4, into the admirable little 
organ he sent to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

E. J. H. 

GEIJER, Erik Gtjstap (ft. Ransatcr near 
Karlstad, Jan. 12, 1783 ; d. Stockholm, Apr. 
23, 1847), one of the greatest Swedish historians 
and poets, also excelled as a composer of songs. 
He belonged to a musical family, especially on 
his mother’s side, and the letters which he 
wrote to his sister and others (1799-1809) 
plainly show that the real world in which he 
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fully lirod was not in the sphere of poetry, 
philosophy, or history, but of music. 

His first compositions were confined to simple 
ditties, such as ‘ The Little Coal -boy,* ‘ Knight 
Toggenborg,’ and ‘The Viking’; he made 
further progress in his powerful ‘ Swan white’s 
Song,* and attained, during the thirties, full 
maturity in musical composition in ‘ The Song 
of the Cow-boy,’ ‘ Courage and Sacrifice,* ‘ The 
Knife-grinder Boy,* ‘ The Night-sky,* etc. 

Professor Geijer was a many-sided man ; he 
spoke of the ‘ five fingers on his spiritual hand*: 
history, philosophy, theology, poetry and 
music ; and he devoted himself to them all, 
thoroughly and successfully. Although ho could 
only give himself up to music in his leisure 
hours, it was a natural necessity to him to 
express his feelings in composition. 

Ho visited England and was fortunate in 
hearing really good music. Haiidel’s ‘ Messiah * 
impressed him greatly, and he declart^d it ‘ the 
most sublime work that ever gladdcmed my 
soul — sorrow, joy, triumph and devotion are 
characteristically expresst^d.’ 

Geijer has not left much music, but what 
remains is pure gold. 

There is much symbolical thought expn^ssed 
in his statue at U])8ala. Below the figure of 
Geijer sits a daughter of the jieople, simply 
attirc^^d, with a dreamy look in her eyes and 
holding a lyre in her hand. It was his idea of 
what Swodiah folk-song should bo ; simple in 
its outward form, but pure and strong in its 
poetical depth. 

Butt.. — ^T obtah Koruvi), Srik Quttaf $wn mutiker, pp. 286. 

Btockholn), 1919. 

GEISLER, (1) Benedict, an early 18th cen- 
tury Augustinian monk who composed a con- 
siderable number of masses and other church 
music published at Augsburg and Bamberg 
between 1741-59 (Q.-L.). 

(2) Johann GottfivIED (Mendel has Gottlieb) 
(b, 1776 ; d, Zittau, Feb. 13, 1827), a teacher 
of music who wrote Beschreibung und Ge- 
Fichte der neiieeien Inatrumente und Ku7ist^ 
werhe fur Liebhaber und KunstUr^ 1792-1800, 
2nd ed. 1811. E. v. d. s. 

GEISLER, Paul (6. Stolp, Pomerania, Aug. 
10, 1866 ; d, Posen, Apr. 3, 1919), received his 
first musical instruction from his grandfather, 
who was conductor at Marienburg in Prussia, 
and was afterwards a pupil of Constantine 
Decker, a pianist and composer of distinction. 

In 1881 he conducted at the Leipzig Musical 
Theatre. The following year he was associated 
with A. Neumann’s travelling Wagner Com- 
pany, after which he occupied for two years a 
post as conductor in Bremen. He resided for 
many years first in Leipzig and then in Berlin 
before taking up the post of director of the 
Conservatoire at Posen. He composed for the 
stage : ‘ Ingeborg * (Bremen, 1884), ^ Hertfaa * 
{Hamburg, 1891), and * Palm ’ (Lubeok, 1893), 


‘ Warum ? * Fridericus Rex * (Berlin, 1899), 

‘ Prinzessin Use ’ (Posen, 1 903). His remaining 
works include two cyclic cantatas ; ‘ Sansara * 
and ‘ Golgotha ’ ; several symphonic poems, of 
which two deserve special mention : ‘ The Pied 
Pil>er of Hamelyn ’ and ‘ Till Eulenspiegel * ; 
the music to several dramas, a number of 
smaller vocal compositions, and a few piano 
works. The bulk of his compositions remain 
in MS., but a few of his more interesting works 
are available, amongst them the full score of 
tlie ‘ Pied Piper,* which was performed in 1880 
under the auspices of the Allgemciner Deutscher 
Musikverein at Magdeburg, where it had con- 
siderable success. E. E. 

GELTNEK, Joseph (6. Solcz, Bohemia, Dec. 
3, 1758; d. Vienna, Apr. 13, 1825), secular 
priest, composer of variations, fantasies and 
other salon music for pianoforte. 

On going to Prague to complete his philo- 
sophical studies he took lessons from Segert in 
composition and organ playing. In 1783 he be- 
came a divinity student at the General- Seminar, 
the orchestra of which elicited praise from 
Mozart himself when in Prague. Mozart also 
applauded Gelinek’s pianoforte playing. In 
1786 he was ordained priest, and became 
domestic chaplain and pianoforte teacher to 
Prince Joseph Kinsky, who settled an income 
upon him for life, and took him to Vienna, 
where he studied with Albrechtsberger. There 
ho became the favourite pianoforte teacher of 
the nobility, and was liberally paid. Tn 1796 
he cnt/cred Prince Esterhazy’s household as 
chaplain and music master, and remained there 
till his death. For Gelinek’s relations with 
Beethoven, see Czeniy in Pohl’s Jahrefshericht 
Conaarvatoriuma in Wien^ 1869-70 ; also 
see Beethoven, Vol. I. p. 205. 

Gelinek composed with ease and rapidity ; 
both he and his publishers made large profits 
from his works, the variations in the fashionable 
style of the day especially having a ready sale ; 
many of these were, no doubt made by other 
hacks under Gelinek’s name. Of these there is 
a thematic catalogue (Offenbach, Andre) con- 
taining 98, with spaces for more. The catalogue 
of Gelinek’s extant works is summarised in 
Q.-L, 0. F. F. 

GEMINTANT, Francesco (6. Lucca, 1667 ; 
d. Dublin, Sept. 17, 1762),i eminent violinist 
and composer. His first teacher on the violin 
was Carlo Ambrogio Lunati, surnamed ‘ il 
Gobbo,* at Milan. He afterwards studied 
under Corelli at Rome, and is said to have had 
instruction in composition from Alessandro 
Scarlatti. He was violinist in the band of the 
Signoria at Lucca, 1707-10. Geminiani must 
be considered one of the foremost representa- 

1 Id Oeearr«net$, S«pt 18-Sl. 17R3, the compoeer'e death •> 
noted and he 1 b elated to have been in liH 96th year, which would 
make the date of hla birth 1667. Th$ (/enllBman** Ma§min$, 1762, 
glvei Sept. 24 ae the date of hie death, but In the reglatere of St 
Aadrew ‘1 Ghorck, Dublin, hie bniial la entered aa Sept. 19, 1762. 
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tires of the school of Corelli, however different 
from his master he proved himself t-o be as 
a performer and composer. While classical 
beauty andimperturbable dignity were the main 
characteristics of Corelli’s style, Geminiani’s 
unbounded vivacity of temperament showed 
itself in his performances, which contemporary 
critics describe as eccentric. Tartini is said to 
have spoken of him as ‘ il furibondo Geminiani.’ 
This easily accounts for the fact that, however 
great his success as a solo-player, he failed as a 
leader and conductor, from want of the neces- 
sary calmness and control. Burney relates, on 
the authority of Barbolla, that ho lost the post 
of leader of the opera-band at Naples because 

none of the performers were able to follow him in his 
tempo rubato and other unexpected acc^elerations and 
relaxations of measure,* 

and that 

* after this discovery he was never trusted with a 
better part than tenor during his residence in that 
city.* 

In 1714 Geminiani came to England, and 
quickly gained a great reputation as a virtuoso. 
When invited to play at a court concert, he 
only consented on condition that Handel should 
accompany him. While he made but raie use 
of his really great talent as a performer, he 
spent much time in writing theoretical works 
of secondary value. His passion for dealing in 
pictures, without, wo arc assured, having much 
knowledge of the subject, at one time involved 
him in difficulties and brought him even into 
prison, from which he was only extricated by 
Lord Essex, his friend and pupil. This same 
nobleman procured for him in 1728 the post 
of master and composer of the State Music in 
Ireland, on Coussor’s death in 1727. It is 
supposed that Horace Walpole objectc^d to this 
appointment on account of Geminiani being a 
Roman Catholic. At all events it was not 
Geminiani, but Hubourg, his pupil, who went 
to Dublin in this official capacity. Geminiani 
paid long visits to Dublin, and in 1733 settled 
down in a splendid house with concert-room 
attached, in Spring Gardens, a court at the 
lower end of Dame Street. Here (1733-40) ho 
received pupils, and gave private concerts. On 
his return to liondon, his ‘ Concerns and Groat 
Music Room ’ were taken over by one Charles, 
a horn -player {Dublin Journal^ Nov. 1742). In 
1741 Geminiani gave a benefit concert in the 

* little theatre in the Haymarket,’ and his third 
set of concertos, op. 6, was published in London. 
He seems to have lived in London until 1749, 
when he conducted Lenten Concerts at Drury 
Lane Theatre ; he then went to Paris and re- 
mained thereuntil 1756. Nothing, however, is 
known about his doings there, except that he ' 
brought out a new edition c f his solo-sonatas. 
Prom Paris he returned to London. He went 
to Ireland in the spring of 1 759, as violin-master I 
to C. Coote of Cootehili, and in 1760 he went to I 


visit Diibourg. Grief for the loss of a MS. treat- 
ise on music, stolen from his lodging in College 
Green, is said to have hastened his death.i 
Geminiani and Veracini { q . v .), coming at 
about the same time to England, found the art 
of violin -playing in every respect in its infancy. 
Corelli’s solos were considered to afford almost 
insurmountable difficulties of execution. Now 
Geminiani not only played these, but in his own 
compositions shows considerable progress in 
the technique of the violin, by freely employing 
the shift, and by frequent use of double-stops. 
Burney naively enough assures his readers that 
some of Geminiani’s sonatas were too difficult 
to be played by any one. His published com- 
positions- - sonatas and concertos for the violin 
— show him to hav(^ been a clever musician, but, 
with all his impetuosity, wanting in originality 
and individuality. His slow movements are 
more modern in feeling than most of Corelli’s, 
hearing a certain likeness to Tartini’s style, 
though without ever equalling the best works 
of that great master. His allegros have a more 
developed and freer form than those of Corelli, 
The most valual)le contribution, however, 
which he has made to the literature of the 
instrument is his A rt of Playing the V ioli n , op. 9, 
London. This book, written in English, was 
the first of its kind over published in any 
country, twenty-two years earlier than Leopold 
Mozart’s Violinschule, It has the great merit of 
handing down to posterity the principles of the 
art of playing the violin, as they were finally 
established by Corelli. The rules which Oerni- 
niani gives for holding the violin and bow, the 
management of the left hand and the right 
arm, are the same as are recognised in our days. 
In one particular point he even appears to have 
been in advance of his time, since he recom- 
mends the holding of the violin on the left side 
of the tailpiece, a practice now universally 
accepted and indispensable for a higher de- 
velopment of the technique, but, strange as it 
scorns, not adopted either by Leopold Mozart 
or by the masters of the German school until 
the beginning of the 19th century. 

His other theoretical works, including Rules 
for Playing in a true 'Paste on the Violin, German 
Flute, Violoncello and Harpischord, op. 8 (qu. 
1739); Oiiida armonica, op. 10 (1742); The 
Art of Accompaniment, op. 11 (1756) ; Treatise 
of Good Taste (1749) ; The Art of Playing the 
Guitar (1760), arc of less value, although The 
Art of Accompaniment has a special interest as 
an account of how a great solo-player liked to be 
accompanied.® Many of them appeared not 

1 Oeeurreneos, Sept. 18-121. 1762. 

* This seems to have been practically Identical with an anonymous 
' work. The A ri of Plowing on the VioUn with a New Beale, etc., tncluded 
in Pralleur's Modem Mu»iek-‘ Matter, 1731. Bee E. Heron- Allen's 
fidirulie biblfoeraehia, pi. v, sect. 2, where the date 1720 it 
miilectured for that of the publications of this treatise In book form, 
hut reference to F. Kldson’s JSrfiith Mutie Puhlithert ebows that li 
, cannot have appeared before 1734. The whole qneetion Is dlsonaaed 
In The Oxf. BUt Mut. vol. Iv., The Age of Baeh and BamM 
p. 170. note. 

' 9 Information from F. T. 'mold. 
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only in English, but in Italian, French, German 
and Dutch. 

Of original compositions ho published the 
following : 

XII Solos, op. 1. London. 171(5. 

Six ('oiu'erioH in seven pails, op. 2. London, 1722, and Paris, 
17&&. In score. 

Six ('x>ncortos, op. 3, London and Parlf, 1776. 

Six Concertos, op. 4. 1743. 

XII Solos, op. 4, London, 1739. 

Six Solos for Violoncello, op. 6 (these were arranged for violin solo, 
the keys In some Instances being changed i). 

Six Concertos, op. 6, Loudon, 1741. 

Six Concertos In eight parts, op. 7, 1746. 

Xll Sonatas for Violin, op. 11. London. 176H. 

XII Trios and VI Trios, the latter arrangements of op. 1. 

Pityoes de Clavecin, Harpsichord, London, 1743. 

He also made and published in Loudon an arrangement of 
CorelU's Solos, op. 6, as * Coucertl grussi.' 

(Seo list in Q.-L,) Geminiani’s portrait was 
pain tod by Latham in 1737, and by Howard. 

P. D. ; addns, and corr. 
w. H. G. F. and others. 
GEMSHORN (t.e. Chamois horn), an organ- 
stop 8, 4 or 2 feet in length, the pipes of which, 
generally of metal, are taper-shaped, being at 
the top only about one-tliird the size of what 
they are at the mouth, with a tone somewhat 
lighter than that of a cylindrical stop of the 
same scale at the mouth ; and veiy musical. 
It was first introduced here by Father Smith, 
who placed one in the choir organ at the Temple. 
It passed out of sight for many years, but was 
reintroduced by William Hill. e. j. h. 

GEN ORE, Jean le, an early 16th-century 
singer in the Royal Chapel of Francis I. and 
Henry 11. of Franco. He wrote a treatise on 
plain -chant and counterpoint (Paris, 1545) and 
composed motets and songs. (See Q.-L.) 

G E N fj E , Fbanz Fkie drich Richard 
( 6. Danzig, Fob. 7, 1823 ; d. Radon, near Vienna, 
June 15, 1895), the son of a music-director in a 
theatre at Danzig, was first intended for the 
medical profession, but took up music and 
studied with A. Stahlknecht at Berlin. Between 
1848 and 1867 he was successively Kapell- 
meister at theatres at Reval, Riga, Cologne, 
Aix-la-Chapolle, Diisseldorf, Danzig, Mayenco, 
Schwerin, Amsterdam and I?rague. From 1868- 
1878 he was conductor at the Theatre ‘ an der 
Wien ’ in Vienna, retiring in the latter year to 
his villa at Pressbaum in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna. He was a clover writer of librettos, 
and often collaborated with F. Zell, writing 
some of his own books as well as others for 
Strauss, Suppe and Millocker. The list of his 
own operettas, very few of which have attained 
more than an ephemeral success, is as follows : 

* l>er Oeig«r aus Tirol * (1867), * Der Mualkfelnd • (1862), * Die 
0«nerHlprot)« ' (1862), * KoHfta ' (1864), * DerHchwsrze Prlnz ' (1866), 

* Am UuneuBteln ’ (with Flotow, 1868), • Der Seekadett <1876). 

* Nation ’ (1877), * Im Wunderlande der Pyramiden ’ (1877), ‘Die 
ietxton Moblkaner ' (1878), ‘ Nlnida ' (1880), ‘ Roalna ’ (1881). ‘ Die 
Zwllllnge ’ (with Aotli, 1885), * Die Plraton,' ‘ Dio Drelzelm ' (1887). 

He also wrote many partsongs, among which 
one for male voices, * Italienischo Salat,’ is most 
amusing in its travesty of the older style of 
Italian operas sung to nonsense words, (Rie- 
mann’s Lexikon ; Opern-Handbuch ; Baker J) 
GENERALI, Pietro (6. Masserano, near 

1 Xalonuatlon from F. T. Arnold. 


Vercelli, Oct. 4, 1783 ; <f. Novara, Nov. % 
1832), opera composer. His real name was 
Mercandetti, but his father, becoming bank- 
rupt, changed his name and removed to Rome. 
Pietro studied music under Giovanni Massi, a 
pupil of Durante, and soon wrote masses and 
church music. In 1800 he produced his first 
o|)era, ‘ Gli amanti lidicoli,’ after which he 
travelled to Southern Italy, and coming back to 
Rome in 1801 composed a cantata, * Roma 
liberata,’ and two operas, ‘ II Duca Nottolone ’ 
and ‘ La villana al (umento.* These were fol- 
lowed by ‘ Lo gelosie di Giorgio * (Bologna, 
1802) ; ‘ Pamela nubile ’ and ‘ La calzolaja ’ 
(Venice, 1803) ; ‘ Misantropia e pentimento,’ 
after a play of Kotzebue’s ; * Gli effetti della 
somiglianza * (ibid, 1806); and ‘Don Chi- 
sciotto * (Milan, 1805). These are for the most 
part opere huffe ; and an attempt at opera sernu 
seriUf ‘ Orgoglio e umiliaziono ’ (Venice), was a 
failure. In 1807 ho wrote ‘ L* idolo cinese ’ for 
the San Carlo, and ‘ Lo sposo in bersaglio ’ for 
Florence. Many other comic operas were well 
received in Venice, especially ‘ Adelina,’ a farce, 
‘ La moglie di tre mariti,’ and his chef-d'oeuvre^ 
‘ I Baccanali di Roma ’ (Venice, 1816). In the 
meantime Rossini had come to tho front, and 
Generali’s popularity suffered. In 1817 he ac- 
cepted a position as conductor of the theatre at 
Barcelona, but returned to Italy in 1821. Ulti- 
mately he withdrew to Novara, and accepted 
tho post of maestro di cappella to tho cathedral. 
In his retirement he studied Rossini’s style, 
appropriating as much of it as he could ; and 
in 1827 reappeared, first at Trieste and then at 
Venice, where his ‘ Francesca di Rimini ’ (Dec. 
26, 1829) was a total failure. He returned to 
Novara. His operas number in all more than 
46. He also wrote much church music, an 
oratorio, masses, etc. Generali’s reputation, 
says Fetis, rests on his having been tho first to 
employ certain harmonies and modulations of 
which Rossini took advantage. In fact he was 
the true precursor of Rossini, but the latter 
possessed genius, while Generali had only 
talent. An ‘ Elogio ’ of him by C. Piccoli was 
published at Novara in 1833. 

F. G. ; addns. from Biemann. 

GENET, Elz^r (6. circa 1470 ; d, Avignon, 
June 14, 1648), French composer and priest sur- 
iiamod by the Italians, * II Carpentrasso,’ ‘ of 
Carpentras,’ as he called himself. From an 
interesting memoir by Chanoine Requin, Elzear 
Genet dit 11 Carpentrasso (Memoires de VAca^ 
demie de Vaucluse, 1918), the following infor- 
mation may be gathered concerning his scanty 
biography. 

Genet’s first stay at Rome, under the ponti- 
ficate of Julius II., was in 1508, his name 
figuring in the list of the Papal singers. It is 
also known he was at the French court of 
Louis XII., and Rabelais mentions him with 
other musicians in ‘ Le quart Livre des Faicte 
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©t Bits herolques de Noble Pantagruel’ (1652). 
His second stay at Rome dates from 1513, 
under Pope Leo X., when he directed the 
Papal Chapel as ‘Magister Capellae.* There 
would appear to be no foundation for the 
title of bishop {in partibus) bestowed on him 
by F4tis and Baini. All the titles, honours 
and prebendaryships that Genet obtained in 
his lifetime wore granted to him by briefs 
of Leo X. The list is long: Dean of Saint- 
Agricol, Canon of the Metropolitan churches of 
Avignon and Aix, Prior of Chateauneuf-les- 
Magnelonne, Saint- Etienne de Tourves, etc.. 
Vicar of La Palud, Meyreste, etc. Ho left 
Rome in 1521, and he is inscribed as Dean of 
Saint-Agricol, Avignon, on Mar. 24, 1522. His 
third and last sojourn at Rome was under the 
pontificate of Clement Vll., Easter 1524. He 
heard his Lamentations so incorrectly per- 
formed that he scarcely recognised them and 
decided to give a new version of them. The 
experience induced him to publish his works. 
In the last years of his life he was nominat€‘d 
Canon of Saint- Didier, Avignon, Dec. 13, 1542, 
and on May 29, 1548, ho was present at the 
chapter of the canons at the Metropolitan 
Church. He died of a painful disease from 
which he had been suffering since 1527, and was 
buried at Saint-Agricol. His will and death 
certificate are given in the above-mentioned 
memoirs. Of detached pieces by Genet in the 
various collections of the time, we know very 
few. Two motets from the first and third 
books of the ‘ Motetti della corona ’ (Potrucci, 
Fossombrone, 1514), two psalms from the 
‘ Psalmorum selcctorum tom. ii.’ (Petreius, 
Nuremberg, 1539), and a few 2- part motets 
printed by Gardane in 1543,^ a slender legacy, 
if in truth these had been all the works — and 
they were very nearly being all — that were to 
come to us ; for Genet’s position and the power- 
ful patronage he enjoyed made him independent 
of the usual collections and publishers, and 
enabled him to bring out his works in an ex- 
ceptional way, which almost resulted in their 
being lost to posterity. 

It was only in modern times that a copy, the 
only complete one known at present, of four 
splendid volumes, printed by De Channoy for 
Genet at Avignon, was found in the State 
Library at Vienna. These books are remark- 
able for being the first to introduce Briard’s new 
types, in which the notes are round instead of 
square and diamond-shaped, and, what is much 
more important, ligatures are abandoned, and 
the complicated system in which the same 
notes have different meanings at different times 
gives place to a simple method, such as we use 
At present, in which the notes bear at all times 
a fixed ratio to each other. , This improvement, 
first introduced in the publication of Genet’s 

> For lint see Q.-L., FttU, Eltner's BibL der Mut. Samnulwerka. 
See hIso Tribuw 8L Qervai* (1890) ; U. (^uittard. Mhiar Qtfut, 
at CaqwjMfiM. 


works, may, we think, be fairly attributed to 
his suggestion. Of the four volumes (complete 
at Staatsbibl., Vienna ; incomplete at IWis 
Conservatoire) printed by Jean de Channey of 
Avignon * with the new types invented by 
BRiARD(q.u.), the first, ‘ Liber primus missarum,* 
and the second, ‘ Liber Lamentationum,’ ap- 
peared in 1532. The third, * Liber hymnonim,’ 
appeared probably between 1532 and 1533; 
and the fourth, ‘ Liber cantici Magnificat,’ not 
a posthumous work as was belie^ved, might 
bo assigned to 1537.® The first contains five 
Masses : ‘ Se mieulx ne vient,’ ‘A lorabro dung 
buissonet,’ ‘ Le cueur fut mien,’ ‘ Fors seiile- 
ment * and ‘ Encore iray je jouer * ; the second 
volume contains Lamentations ; the third, 
Hymns for the principal Church festivals 
of the year; and the fourth, a collection of 
Magnificats. Solemn and dignified, unbend- 
ing and severe in style, Gonot nevertheless 
won the sympathy of his Roman colleagues, 
who indeed valued so highly and cherished 
so long the works ho gave them that fifty 
years after his death nothing less than the 
special command of Pope Sixtus IV. could 
! shake their firm adherence to his ‘ Lamenta- 
tions ’ or cause them to recognise in place of 
them those of the popular Palestrina. Much of 
Genet’s music was written in the short intervals 
of comparative health allowed him by an agon- 
ising complaint which attacked him in the ears 
and brain, was beyond the experience of his 
physicians, and embittered the last years of 
his life. 

Reprirda . — ‘ Gabriel an^;eliiH ’ (motet, 4 parte). • A I'orabro d’lin 
bulssonnet’ (ManH), 4 parte, in Ch. Borde’s Antholopie dea ntattrra 
rtligUux primittSa (Cano, Bureau d’^ditiori de la Scbula Caiitorum). 

Bibi.. — Lm Tribune de St. Uervaia, 1899; Jkam 1>k Bukih, Lea 
Fiiea muaicalea d’ Avignon ; J Tikhhot, Elziar Genet, dit Carnentraa, 
et la ebanaon : ' a lotubre d'ung buusonet.’ Bulletin de la Sorieti 
Fran^itiae de Muairologie, So. 1918; M L. rKKEYRA, Alz4ar Crenel 
dtt II Varpentraaao par le rhanoine Itegutn 

M. L. P. ; incorp. material from J. R. s. B. 
GENOVEVA, opera in 4 acts, words after 
Tieck and Hebbel, arranged by Robert Reinick, 
and the composer ; music by Schumann (op. 
81). Produced Leipzig, June 25, 1850; in 
English, by the pupils of the R.C.M., Drury 
Lane Theatre, Dec. b, 1893. 

GENTILE, Ortensio, composer of ‘ II 1 lib. 
de madrigali a 5 voci . . .’ Venice, Ifilfi. 

GENTILI, Giorgio, violinist in the Ducal 
Chapel at Venice, c. 1708-14, composed 12 
concerti a 4 (1716) ; 12 concerti da camera; 
senate a 3 : 2 vln. e v’cl. with bass op. 1 {Q.-LX 
GENTLE SHEPHERD, THE. A Scottish 
pastoral play which may be said to have had 
the same standing in Scotland as ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera ’ has obtained in England. As in ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera,* the popular tunes of the day 
were employed for the songs, but it preceded 
the English opera by a couple of years, 

‘ The Gentle Shepherd ’ was written by Allan 
Ramsay ; and was first published, dedicated 
I to Susanna, Countess of Eglinton, in 1726, 

' * Contra A Bigaed Jan. 2, 1931. > Cauaolne Bequlu. 
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though five years before some fragments had 
been included among his poems. The pastoral 
deals with the loves of two shepherds, Patie, the 
Gentle Shepherd, in love with Peggie, and 
Roger, a rich young shepherd, in love with 
Jenny. The other characters are Sir William 
Worthy, Mause, an old woman supposed to be 
a witch, and some few rustics, male and female. 
It is entirely in verse, interspersed with songs, 
the airs of which are the Scottish tunes that 
were then commonly known, and the whole is 
in the Scottish dialect. The pastoral had im- 
mense success in Scotland, and countless edi- 
tions of it have been published. Of these the 
finest is that one, in large quarto, with aquatint 
illustrations by David Allan, issued by Foulis, 
of Glasgow, in 1788 ; reprinted in 1798 and 
1808. 

In 1730 Theophilus Cibber anglicised ‘ The 
Gentle Shepherd ’ ; and as * Patio and Peggie, 
or the Fair Foundling,’ it was acted at Drury 
Lane, as a ballad opera. 

Other versions have also been put upon the 
stage, including one by Cornelius Vanderstop, 
acted at the Hay market, in 1777. A more 
important revival than this was one altered by 
Richard Tickell, with the music arranged by 
Thomas Liiilcy ; this was produced at Drury 
Lane in 1781. Others, which were probably 
not acted, were English translations, one by 
Dr. Ward, 1785, and another by Margaret 
Turner, 1790. 

The scene of Ramsay’s * Gentle Shepherd ’ 
has been a matter of dispute ; Ramsay gives 
the locale as ‘ A Shepherd’s Village, and fields 
some few miles from Edinburgh.’ 

In 1808 there was published, anonymously, 
in Edinburgh, a bulky work, in two volumes, 
‘ The Gentle Shepherd, a pastoral comedy with 
illustrations of the Scenery.* This is adorned 
with charming copper-plate engravings and a 
map, the text very logically following each 
scene of the pastoral, and identifying it with 
sundry parts of the Pentland Hills near New- 
hall, twelve miles or so westward of Edinburgh. 

F. K. 

GEN VINO, Francesco, an early 1 7th-century 
composer, of Naples, who composed 6 books 
of madrigals a 5 v. His known books are : 
book 2 (1605); book 3 (1612); book 5 (1614). 
Single num^rs are in collective volumes 

GEORGES, Alexandre (6. Arras, Feb. 25, 
1850), studied at the J^cole de Musique Re- 
ligieuse (Niedermeyer), where he carried off 
the first prizes for organ, piano and com- 
position, as well as diplomas as maitre de 
chapelle, and organist, awarded by the State. 
Georges has written music for two plays by 
Villiers de I’lsle-Adam, ‘ Le Nouveau Monde ’ 
(1883) and ‘ Axel ’ (1894), for ‘ Alcosto * (Odeon, 
1891); an op6ra-comique in one act, * Le 
IMntemps,* was performed at the Ministry for 


Public Works, in 1888, and later at the 
Theatre Lyrique ; a three-act ‘ op^ra lyrique,’ 
‘ Poemes d’amour ’ (Bodiniere, 1892) ; ‘Char- 
lotte (’orday,’ lyric drama in three acts (Op4ra 
Populaire, May 6, 1901) ; * Miarka,* comedie 
lyrique, four acta (Opera-Comique, Nov. 7, 
1905) ; as drama, two acts (Op6ra, Jan. 16, 
1925). Among his concert works, his ‘ Chan- 
sons de Miarka ’ (1899), taken from J. Riche- 
pin’s ‘ Miarka la fille a I’Ours (v. and PF.), 
have been orchestrated (v. and orch.), and are 
some of the most beautiful of modern French 
songs, and his symphonic poems, ‘ Leila,’ 
‘ La Naissance de Venus,’ ‘ Le Paradis perdu, ‘ 
etc., have added to his reputation. Other 
works by him are : ‘ La Passion (1902) ; ‘ Les 
Chansons de Leilah ’ (1907); ‘ Myrrha ’ 

(1909) ; ‘ Sangre y sol,’ lyric drama (Nice, 
Mar. 1, 1912) ; ‘ Trois Chansons aiiglaises de 
Thomas Carew ’ (1913). 

G. F. ; addns. M. L. p. 

GERARD, Henry Philippe (6. Liege, 1763 ; 
d. Versailles, 1848), a pupil of G. Ballabene, 
Rome : singing-master at Paris, 1788 ; pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire, 1795. He wrote 
Methode de chard ; Considerations sur la musique 
. . . (1819); Train methodique d'harmonie 
(1833) (Itiernann), 

GERARDE, John Theodoricus (Derick 
Gerard) (1st half of 16th cent.), Flemish corn- 
poster. The British Museum contains a large 
amount of his music in MS. : 

MOTETS 

Roy. App. 17"22. 36 motctn, 22 a 6, 6 a 7, 7 a 8. 1 0 0, 1 a 10. 
Roy. App- 28-2.5. 14 motets, sup., contra-t«nor, and tenor parts 

only. 

Roy. App. 26-30. 1.5 motets. 1 a 4, 6 a 6, 6 a 6. 3 a 8. 

Roy. App. 31-35. 33 motets, 4 a 4. 14 a 6. 10 o 6, 1 o 7. 4 o 8, 
apparently all by Oerardc, altbouRh his initials are appended 
to only a few of ‘tl)em. 

Boy. App. 40-54. 12 motets, 8 a 6, 2 0 7, 1 0 8, 1 a 10. 

A 6-part motet, * Hive Vlgilem,’ is in Ch. Ch. 970-83, tenor part 
wanting. 

CHANSONS AND MADRIGALS (to French words) 

Boy. App. 23-25. 23 (Jhausons and MadrigalH, sup., contra-tenor, 

and leuor parts only. Gerarde is composer of most, if not all, 
of them. 

Bov App. 26-30. 13 Chansons, 1 a 4, 8 a 5, 4 a 6. 

Roy. App. 31-35. 37 Chansons, most 0 5, but some 0 6, 7 and 8. 

Roy. App, 40-54. Collertlou of 22 Chansons and Madrigals by 
French and Flemish comjiosers, including 4 by Gerardo. 

Ro)’. App. 57. Collection of 20, mostly 0 6, including 8 by Gerarde, 
single parts only. 

Single Chansons are in B.M. Add. MSS. 11,583, 11,684 and 34,071. 
CAROLS 

Four 8-part Carols arc In Roy. App. 17-22. Duplicates of two of 
them are in Roy. App. 31-35. 

GRACES (as sung before and after meat) 

* Pere etemel. qul nous ordonnes,’ 0 6, 1 . 

• O Souveraln Pasteur.' 0 6, / 31-86- 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

Roy. App. 23, 25. Fragments of fugol and other movements, a 4. 
in quasi score. 

B.M. Add. MSS. 81,890/30. * Chera la fountayue,' for 5 viols. 

It is probable that Gerardo lived and com- 
posed in England for some time. Roy. App. 
17-22, 23-25, 49-64 belonged to John, 6th Baron 
Lumley (d. 1609), and some of them, at an 
earlier date, to ‘ Croudor of Crouder’s Hill.’ 
Roy. App. 31-35 belonged to Henry Fitzalan, 
18th Earl of ArundeJ (d. 1680). Gerarde’s single 
chanson in B.M. Add. MSS. 11,583 is bound up 
with other secular compositions by Newark, 
Turges, Sheryngham and Fayrfax. A dupli* 
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oate copy of this is in B.M. Add. MSS. 34,071, 
a mid- 1 6th -century' collection of chansons in 
score by ‘Philippe de Vuildre,’ Adrian Willaort, 
Clemens non Papa and others, and is designated 
as by ‘ [D.] Gerardus, 1650.* In the Roy. App. 
23-25 collection, vol. hi. contains the following 
inscriptions in the motet section : 

(1) ‘ John Theodoricus.* 

(2) ' flnis Master Rcdforcl.* 

The second of these refers to John Redford 
who was a contemporary of Gerarde. 
What connexion (if any) Bedford had with 
Gerarde, or what indeed Bedford had to do with 
these volumes, is not known : they are all in a 
hand quite different from his (as at B.M. Add. 
MSS. 29,996). J. m^. 

GERARDY, Jean (b. Spa, Dec. 7, 1877), 
Belgian violoncellist, began his studies when 
7 years of ago under Bellmann, a pupil of 
Griitzmachor and member of the famous Hock- 
mann Quartet. In 1885 he entered the Verviors 
Conservatoire, made raj)id progress, and was 
already a graduate in 1 888. Before this ho had 
made occasional appearances as a soloist near 
homo (at Liege where his father was professor at 
the Conservatoire, at Aix-la-Chapolle, Lille and 
elsewhere), but it was in the year 1888 that 
he definitely adopted the career of travelling 
virtuoso, fulfilling his first engagement at a 
concert at Nottingham in which Ysaye and 
Paderewski also took part. His next appear- 
ance was in London, where ho gave several 
successful recitals and was spoken of as the 
successor to Piatti in classical music. Tours in 
France, Germany, Russia, the United States 
and Australia followed, during which ho was 
heard chiefly in solos, though in America he 
occasionally took part, in concerted music, 
playing quartets under Ysaye and Marteau and 
trios with Kreisler and Hofmann, w. w. o. 

GERBER, (1) Heinrich Nicolaus (6. Wein- 
gen - Ehrich, Schwarz burg, Sept. 0, 1702 ; 

d, Sondershausen, Aug. 6, 1776), son of a 
peasant, studied at the University of Leip- 
zig, where his love of music found encour- 
agement in the teaching and conversation 
of Sebastian Bach ; in 1728 he was organist 
at Horingen, and in 1731 court organist at 
Sondershausen. Here for the first time he 
felt himself safe, as, on account of his extra- 
ordinary height, he had been constantly pur- 
sued by the recruiting officers of Frederick 
William I. He composed much for clavier, 
organ and harp ; a complete Choralbuch, with 
figured basses ; and variations on chorales, 
long and widely used. He also made musical 
instruments, and planned many improvements 
and new inventions. Among others a kind of 
‘ Strohfiedel * or xylophone, harpsichord-shape, 
with a compass of four octaves ; the keys 
liberated wooden balls which struck on bars of 
wood, and thus produced the notes. From 
1749 Gerber was also court secretary. 


His son, (2) Ernst Ludwig (6. Sondershauseui 
Sept. 29, 1746; d. there, June 30, 1819), 
one of the most famous of musical lexico- 
graphers, learned singing and clavier from his 
father, and studied music from an early age. 
In 1765 he went to the University of Leipzig, 
but returned home in order to assist his father 
in his offices, and succeeded him on his death. 
He then entered on those labours which finally 
conducted him to an end he himself scarcely 
contemplated, and by which he has earned the 
gratitude of all lovers of music. His love of 
musical literature suggested to him the idea of 
making a collection of portraits of musicians, 
for which he wrote biographies, mainly on the 
authority of WaltheFs Lexikon (1732). As 
Walther was at that time out of date, he pro- 
cured the necessary additions, obtained bio- 
graphical sketches of living musicians, took 
journeys, and tried to fill up the gaps by con- 
sulting all the books then in existence on the 
subject. Thus the idea suggested itself of 
adapting Walther’s work to the wants of the 
time, and of writing a completely new work of 
his own, which eventually became the Histo- 
risch-biogra/phifichp, Lexihm der TonkUnstler (2 
vols. Leipzig, Breitkopf, 1790 and 1792) trans- 
lated into French by Choron (1810, 1811). 
While writing musical articles ^ and reviews for 
various periodicals {Erfurter (Hlehrten Zeitung; 
Leipziger A. M. 7j. from 1798, etc.) he received 
from all quarters corrections and information of 
all kinds, which enabled him, or rather made 
it his duty, to pieparo an enlarged edition. 
Accordingly his Neue.s hist.-biogr, Lexikon der 
TonkiinMler appeared in 4 vols. with 5 appen- 
dices (Leipzig, Kiihno!, 1812, 1814). This new 
edition did not supersede the former one, to 
which it often refers the reader, but ratlier 
completed it. Gerber took i)ain8 to keep up 
with the times, recorded events for after use, 
was continually making additions to his collec- 
tion of books and music, and composed in- 
dustriously pianoforte sonatas and organ pre- 
ludes. Hoping to keep together the collection 
he had made at the cost of so much labour and 
pains, he offered it for sale to the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfrounde in Vienna, with the solitary 
stipulation that he should retain it during his 
own life. The price was fixed, and the negotia- 
tion completed in Jan. 1815, but he still 
continued his additions, encouraged doubtless 
by the knowledge that his treasures would bo in 
safe keeping, in a city so famed for its musical 
tastes. He was still court secretary at Sonders- 
hausen when he died. o. P. P. 

GERBERT VON HORNAU, Martin 
{h, Horb on the Neokar, Aug. 12, 1720 ; d. St. 
Blaise, May 13, 1793), an eminent writer on 
the history of music. He received a thorough 
literary education, including music, at Lud- 

1 Beoker’n lAtenAw dtr Mmik aod Q.-Xt. conUIn a list of hli 
scattered arUeles. 
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wigsburg. In 1737 he entered the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Blaise in the Black Forest, was 
ordained priest in 1744, and appointed Prince- 
Abbot, Oct. 15, 1764. Historical ’•esearch, 
especially in music, was his favourite pursuit, 
and a taste for this he endeavoured to infuse into 
the convent. The library afforded him ample 
materials, and much valuable matter hitherto 
unused. But this was not enough. Between 
the years 1759 and 1765 he travelled through 
Germany, France and Italy, making important 
discoveries, and ostablisliing relations with 
various learned societies. His acquaintance 
with Padre Martini at Bologna was of special 
service to him. Their objects wore closely 
connected — Gerbert’s work being a history of 
church music. Martini’s one of music in general. 
In 1762 Gerbert published his prospectus in 
Marpurg’s Critische Brief e, and invited contribu- 
tions, which wore furnished him in abundance. 
The first volume was nearly complete when a 
fire at the monastery in 1768 destroyed all the 
materials which had been collected ; in 1774, 
however, the complete work appeared at St. 
Blaise, in two vols. 4to, with 40 engravings, 
und(ir the title De cantu ei nivsica aacra a prima 
ecclesiae aetate usque ad praesens tempus^ a 
book which has over since formed the founda- 
tion of all musical scholarship, although natur- 
ally requiring much correction at the present 
day. A description of it appears in Forkel’s 
Oeschichte der Musih, wliich without Gerbert’s 
work would possibly never have been written, 
or would at any raU) have been published later 
and in a far less conqilete form. Ten years 
aft(5r, in 1784, appeared Gerbert’s second great 
work, Beriptores ecdesiastici de musica sacra 
potissimum, 3 vols., also printed at St. Blaise ; 
a collection of treatises by the most important 
writers on music, afterwards continued by 
Cousseinaker. A reprint of this appeared in 
1905. Three more works, also printed at 8t. 
Blaise, deserve special mention. Iter ale'tnau- 
nicunif accedit iialicum et gallicuin (1765 ; 2iid 
ed. 1773 ; German ed. by Koehler, Ulm, 1767), 
whi(!h contains the account of his travels, and 
abounds in interesting particulars ; Veins litur- 
gia alemxinnicn (2 vols., 1776) ; and Momimevta 
veteris liturgiae alemuniiicxi (2 vols., 1777). He 
also made the Latin translation of Opusculum 
theodisenm. de rn.usica, a treatise in four chaptem 
written in old Gorman by Notker (Labes) a 
monk of St. Gall in the 10th century (see 
Becker’s Literatur d^r Musik, p. 68). His other 
writings are mainly theological. Some offer- 
tories of his composition were published at 
Augsburg. A * Missa in Coena Domini * by 
him is printed at the end of De canfu et muMcu 
sacra. In 1787 the abbot obtained the consent 
of the chapter to banish all instruments but the 
orcan from the church, and thenceforth nothing 
w^ap heard but the Gregorian chant, or simple 
4- part masses with organ accompaniment. 


Gerbert realised the ideal ot virtue and 
industry in his illustrious order ; his gentle 
character and engaging manners secured the 
friendship of all who came in contact with him. 
Bonndorf (four leagues from 8t. Blaise, and the 
chief town of the principality) is indebted to 
him for a hospital and house of correction, over 
the entrance of which is the inscription ‘ Dedi- 
cated by Martin 11. to the poor, and to the im- 
provement of mankind.’ He also built the fine 
church of the Convent (after the model of the 
Pantheon at Rome), and founded and endowed 
an orphanage for the five suiTounding districts. 
The peasants of the neighbourhood, of their own 
accord, erected his statue in the market-place 
of Bonndorf, a most unusual tribute of respect. 
His memory still lives in the district. Carl Fer. 
dinand Schmalholz, the able musical director of 
the Cathedral at Constanc(% possessed an excel- 
lent half-length oil picture of Gerbert. (See 
Mus. T. for Nov. and Dec. 1882, which contains 
an admirable essay on Gerbert by Professor F. 
Niecks, based on such sources asSchlichtegroll’s 
Nekrnlog anf das Jahr J70S, and Sander’s 
Reise zii St. Blasien, 1781.) C, P. P. 

GERHARD, Livia, see Frege, Mine. 

GERHARDT, Elejna (6. Leipzig, Nov. 11, 
1883), has attained a position as one of the 
foremost Lieder singers (soprano) of Germany. 
She studied at the lAupzig Conservatorium 
under Mme. Hedmondt, but it was Arthur 
Nikisch who formed her style, and on several 
of her early appearances she had the gn^at 
advantage of singing to his piano ac(!ompani- 
ment. 8ho was first heard in England in 
Juno 1906, and in America in 1912. Her 
frequent tours since on both sides of the 
Atlantic have established her fame as an 
interpreter of Schumann, Brahms and other 
German masters. C. 

GERHARDT, Paul (6. Grtlfenhainichen, 
Saxony, Mar. 12, 1607 : d. Lubben, May 27, 
1676), Dean of Nicolaikirche, Berlin, 1657 ; re- 
signed (1()()6) on account of doctrinal disputes, 
and became Archdean of Lubben in 1669. He 
was the author of certain famous chorales, e.g. 
‘ Befiehl Du Deine Wege,’ ‘ Nun ruhen alio 
Wiilder,’ ‘0 Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,’ etc. 
(See Choral.) 

GERICKE, Wilhelm {h. Graz, Styria, Apr. 
18, 1845; d. Oct. 1925), orchestral, choral 
and operatic conductor, studied at the Vienna 
Conservatorium, 1862-65, chiefly under Dessoff. 
On leaving the Conservatorium he went to 
Linz as conductor, remaining there till offered 
the second conductorship of the Hofoper 
in Vienna in 1874. At the opera he was 
associated with Hans Richter. In 1880 he 
became conductor of the Gesellvchaftskonzerte, 
and also took the leadership of the Sing- 
verein in the Austrian capital. He remained 
thus employed until 1884, when he went to 
America, and for five years conducted tbo 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, declining a re- 
engagement on account of his health. Re- 
turned to Vienna, he again became conductor 
of the Gesellschaftskonzerte, and continued in 
the office until 1896. After three years of rest 
he accepted a reappointment as conductor of 
the Boston orchestra, whose great efficiency was 
largely due to his indefatigableness and skill as 
a drill-master, his conscientious devotion to 
high ideals, and his remarkable sense of euphony 
and tonal balance (see Boston). He resigned 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1906 
and retired to Vienna. He was the composer 
of an operetta, ‘ Schon Hannchen ’ (Linz, 
1865), a Requiem, a concert overture, many 
solo songs and choruses, and considerable 
chamber music. H. E. K. 

GERLACH, Dietrich (d. Nuremberg, 1675), 
a famous 16th-century music printer. From 
1566-71 he was in partnership with Ulrich 
Neuber, and continued alone till his death, 
when his widow carried on the business until 
1 592. A catalogue of his publications appeared 
at Frankfort-on-M., 1609 {IHemmin; Q.-L.). 

GERLE, the name of a Nuremberg family of 
lute-makers and lutcnists. ( 1 ) Konrad {d. 1521), 
lute-maker, had a more famous son, (2) Hans, 
whose books on the lute and fiddle have his- 
torical importance. He published in 1532 a 
book of instructions for the viol and the lute 
entitled Musica teusch auf die Instrument der 
grossen und kleynen Oeygen auch Lautten, A 
second part appeared in the following year, and 
a second edition, 1537. It is quoted by John 
Rowland in the short treatise on lute-playing 
appended to Robert Rowland’s Varietie of 
Lute-lessons (1610). A further edition, with 
additional examples, was printed in 1546, under 
the title Musica mid Tafdatur auff die Instru- 
ment der kleinen und grossen Geygen^ etc. In 
1552 Gerle published Kin newes sehr kunstliches 
Lautenbuch, containing compositions by dis- 
tinguished lutenists in tablature. There are 
copies of these three books, all of which are 
now ot extreme rarity, in the State Library at 
Berlin, and in the British Museum. This Hans 
calls himself, from 1552 onwards, ‘the Elder.* 
It is believed, therefore, that another (3) Hans 
{d. 1570) was his son and was also a lutenist. 

J. F. R. S. ; addns. w. B. S. 

GERMAN, Edward (originally Edward 
German Jones) (6. Whitchurch, Shropshire, 
Feb. 17, 1862), distinguished as the composer 
who carried on, as far as it could be carried on, 
the vogue of English light opera established by 
Sullivan. 

He was educated at Bridge House School, 
Chester, until 1878, when he returned to Wliit- 
church. Here he spent much time in organising 
a local band, which used to perform at village 
concerts. While arranging and composing the 
music for this band, he taught himself the 
violin. At the beginning of 1880, he went to 
VOL. n 


Shrewsbury to study with Walter Hay ; in 
September of that year he entered the R.A.M., 
with the organ (under Rr. Stcggall) as principal 
study. In the following year he took the violin 
as princ ipal study, under Weist-Hill and Alfred 
Burnett. In 1885 he won the Charles Lucas 
medal with a To Rcum for chorus and organ, 
and became a sub-professor of the violin. His 
principal composition, while at the R.A.M., 
was an operetta, ‘ The Rival Poets,’ performed 
at St. Gfiorge’s Hall, Dec. 21, 1886. This work 
showed very remarkable power of writing 
graceful and really comic music, and on its re- 
vival by the pupils of the R.A.M. at the same 
hall on Mar. 7, 1901, its success was emphatic. 
He left the R.A.M. in 1887, and was made an 
Associate. For a little more than a year German 
led the life of an orchestral violinist. At the 
close of 1888 he was engaged as musical director 
of the Globe Theatre, under the management 
of Richard Mansfield, and his first great oppor- 
tunity came in the production of the incidental 
music to ‘ Richard III.’ This, the first of a 
long series of compositions for plays, w'as at 
once hailed as something a good deal better than 
what theatre-goers were as a rule accustomed 
to hear, and in the form of orchestral suites, 
arrangements and extracts, many of the com- 
positions for plays hav(^ obtained universal and 
lasting popularity. From the second theatrical 
composition, the music for ‘ Henry VllL’ at 
the Lyceum (1892), the ‘ Shepherds’ Dance ’ 
and other numbers at once caught the ear of 
musical people and the general public, and have 
maintained their popularity ever since. A 
rather similar set of dances written for Anthony 
Hope’s ‘ Nell Gwynn ’ (Prince of Wales’s, 190()) 
rivalled the dances from ‘ Henry Vlil.’ in 
popularity. 

Although so much in request for the theatre, 
German did not neglect symphonic music ; 
since the production of his first symphony in 
E minor, at the Crystal Palace in 1890, many 
orchestral suites, symjfiionic pofmis, etc., have 
been brought forward, most ly at the provincial 
festivals of the autumn, and always with great 
success. Conspicuous amongst them is the 
‘ Welsh Rhapsody ’ for orchestra, in which four 
fine folk-melodies are woven into a rich or- 
chestral texture. Apart from the orchestra, it 
is curious to see how, although himself a violin- 
ist, ho has favoured the wind instruments, as* 
in his charming ‘ Suite ’ for flute and piano, a 
serenade for wind instruments, another seren- 
ade for tenor voice with accompaniment of 
piano and wind, and many other compositions. 

When Sir Arthur Sullivan’s last opera, ‘The 
Emerald Isle,’ was left unfinished at his death 
(1901), German was commissioned to finish it, 
and his part of the work was done with such 
remarkable skill that with the production of 
his charming ‘ Merrie England,* it seemed as 
if the success which the 8avoy Theatre had 
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enjoyed for so long under Sullivan was to be oon- 
tinuod under German ; this might indeed ha^e 
been so if the younger man had been strong 
enough to resist the various influences which 
allowed interpolations into the score of this and 
of his next work, ‘ A Princess of Kensington * 
(1903). The cultivated section of the public 
which had hailed the new composer as the 
legitimate successor of Sullivan (and it must 
be admitted that German had contrived to give 
them something quite as good as Sullivan, while 
preserving his own individuality), naturally 
resented the liberties taken with the pieces, and 
the career of the theatre as the constant home 
of national light opera of a high class ceased 
with this work. Nevertheless German’s later 
essays in light opera, ‘Tom Jones’ (1907) 
and ‘ Fallen Fairies ’ (1909), the latter with a 
libretto by W. S. Gilbert, though by no moans 
one of his best, did something to revive the 
genre. German’s music leans to what is light 
and graceful rather than to what is strongly 
emotional or tragic ; but his ideas are original, 
their expression is always exquisitely refined, 
and his skill of orcjhestration is remarkable. 
He writes admirably for the voice, and it is no 
wonder that his songs are as popular with 
singers and musicians as they are with the 
public. He was made a Fellow of the R.A.M. 
in 1896, and a member of the Philharmonic 
Society in 1901. The following is a list of his 
principal compositions : 


LIGHT OPERAS 

* The Rival Pucta * (operetta with accomp., 2 pianos). (1886.) 

* The Emerald Isle * (with Sullivan). (Savoy, 1901.) 

‘ Merrle UiiKiaiid.' (Sa\ny, 1902.) 

‘ The Princess of Kcnsmgton.' (Savoy, 1903.) 

* Tom Jones.' (Apollo, 1907.) 

* Fallon Fairies.* (Savoy. 1909.) 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC TO PLAYS 

* Eichai“d III.* (Globe, 1H89.) 

* Henry VIII.* (L>n'um, 1892.) 

* The Tempter.* (llaymarket, 1893.) 

* Romeo and Juliet.' (Lyceum, 1899.) 

‘ As you like It.* (St. Jtuues's, 1890.) 

* Much ado about noUiluK-’ (St. James’s, 1898.) 

* Nell Gwynn.' (Prince of Wales's, 1900.) 

* The (kmqueror.* (Scala, 1909.) 


ORCHESTRA 

Symphony No. 1, E minor. (Crystal Palace, 1800.) 

Sviuphony No. 2, A minor. (Norwich Pest., 1893.) 

Funeral March. (Hensthel Hyinph. Con., 1891.) 

Gypsy Suite. (Ci-ystal Pal.. 189'i,) 

Bsmnphonle Suite In D minor, (l^-eds Fest,. 1899.) 

Fantasia, * In Commemoration.’ (Philharmonic, 1897.) 

Symphonic Poem, * Hamlet.* (BlrroinRham PeMt., 1897.) 
Symphonic Suite, * The Seasons.* (Norwich Fest., 1899 ; revised 
version, Bournemouth, 1914.) 

‘ Welsh Rhatwody.’ (( artllfl, 1904.) 

Coronation March and Hymn. (Coronation of King George V., 
Westminster Abbey. 1911.) 

* Theme and Siv Diversions.’ (R. FhlUiartnonic. 1919 ) 

Overtures, dances, etc., from the Incidental music to plays. 

For cluunlwr music, piano music, songs and poilsongs, see 
B. M, S. Ann. 1920. j addllS. C. 


GERMAN FLUTE (see Flute), the 18th- 
century name for the traverse as distinguished 
from the flfitc-k-bec or flageolet. 

GERMANIA, opera in a prologue, 2 scenes, 
symphonic intermezzo, and epilogue ; libretto 
by ljuigi Illica, music by Alltorto Franchetti. 
Produced Milan, Mar. 11, 1902; Covent 
Garden, Nov. 13, 1907. 

GERMAN SACKPFEIFE, see Bagpipe 
GERMAN SIXTH, see Sixth. 


GERN, August, was foreman to Cavaill^ 

Coll of Paris, and came over to London to ereoft 
the organ built by the latter for the Carmelite 
church at Kensington. Having set up on his 
own account in London in 1866, he built an 
organ for the French church near Leicester 
Square, besides many excellent instruments for 
churches and private houses, v. de p. 

GERNSHEIM, Friedrich (6. Worms, July 
17. 1839 ; d. Berlin, Sept. 10-11, 1916), eminent 
player, composer and conductor, born of He- 
brew parents. His ability might have tempted 
him to become a virtuoso of the piano, but he 
preferred a different path, and at the Con- 
servatorium of Leipzig under Moscheles, Haupt- 
mann, Rietz and Richter, during the years 
1852-55 underwent a thorough musical educa- 
tion. He followed this up by a residence ir 
Paris. Later ho was successively at Saarbruck 
(1861); Cologne, as professor of pianoforte, 
counterpoint and fugue (1865); Rotterdam, as 
conductor of the ‘ Eruditio Musica,’ and of the 
Theatre (1874). In 1890-97 he was a teacher 
at the Stern Conservatorium and director of 
the Sternscher Gesangverein till 1904 ; he was 
made a member of the senate of the Royal 
Academy of Arts in Berlin. His works in- 
clude 4 symphonies (G minor, E flat, C minor, 
‘ Miriam,’ and B flat), an overture, ‘ Wald- 
meisters Braufahrt,’ concertos for violin and 
pianoforte, and many choral works, such as 
‘ Salamis,’ ‘ Hatis,’ ‘ Wachterlied an der Neu- 
jahrsnacht 1200,’ ‘ Preislied,’ ‘ Nornenlied,’ 
‘ Phobus Apollo,’ ‘ Agrippina,’ etc. His cham- 
ber music consists of 3 quartets and 2 quintets, 
for piano and strings ; 2 trios, one of which, in 
F (op. 28) was often given at the Popular 
Concerts (St. James’s Hall, London) ; 3 violin 
sonatas, 2 string quartets, and a string quintet. 

o. 

GERO, J HAN ( ? 151 8-53). For some time it 
was thought that Jhaii Gero and Maistre Jhan 
were one and the same person, and under this 
impression Fetis records that Gero was maestro 
di cappella first at Orvieto Cathedral, and after- 
warcis to the Duke of Ferarra. The latter part 
of the statement certainly applies to Maistre 
Jhan (g.v.) and not to Gero. That there were 
two composers is shown by their compositions 
being always kept quite distinct, a jyrimo lihro 
de madrigali by Jhan Gero and one by Maistre 
Jhan were published at Venice (Ant. Gardane) 
in 1541. Collections of various compositions 
contain works by both, as in Selectiasimae 
cantiones, Augsburg, 1640 ; Electiones diver 
sorum motetorumy Venice, 1549 ; and the 
Sextus tomus evangeliorumy Nuremberg, i 656. 

LIST OP WORKS 

Jhan Gero. H prhno libro de madrlKalt Italian! et (»nzoiil 
francene, a due vocl. Novainente cumpusti, etc. AcKluniovI alonni 
cantl (11 M. Andiiano, e dl Const. Pesta. 1941. Kxcudebat VenetUa, 
apud Antonlum Gardane. Duo primi, di Jhan Gero. Obi. 4to, pn. 
59. The Cantua partbook in the Vienna Hofblbl. Eighteen edttlous 
of thia book appeared down to 1687. 

Di Jehan Oero muaico eccellent. Libro primo delli madrigali a 
quatro vool, n notta nagre, da lui noTamanle oompoaU, eU)., «t da 
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tiuoi propril exemplari estratti. Opera nova, artlQcioaa et 
dilettevole. come a cantanil aarA. manifento. Venetlla, apud Hie* 
ronyntum Hcotom. 1549. Obi. 4to, pp. 34. The Tenor paribook 
ill the Bolof^a Liceo Musicalc. 

The saine. Libru aeoondo. 1549. ObJ. 4to, pp. 22. Tenor i>art- 
book ill lioloKua Llcco Muaicale. 

Jhau Uero pnmo a ire. Quaranta madrigali a tre vooi de 1’ eccel- 
leute musico Jhan Cero. Novamente con aomnia dihgentia rl* 
atampati e corretti. A tre vool. In Venetla appreaao di Antonio 
Oardane. 1553. Obi. 4to, pp. 34. Idbro aecondo, 1566. Three 
paribooks in the Munich Hofblbl. 

In (.'ollectiona : 

1. Belectiialmae nernnn familiariaRlmae oantiones. Augaburg. M. 
ErieaHtcin. 1540. Jhan tiero ; ‘ lo v' amo anci * for three voices. 

2. Triuui vocum cantionrs centum a praeatantiss. divers, na* 
tiouum. Toml primi. Worimbergae, J. Fetreium. 1,141. Contalna 
thirty-two Italian sougs by Jhan Oero (see Kltner, Bibliog. for text). 

3. Dl t’onstantlo Fcsta. 11 prime llbro de Tiiadrigali a tre vocl, 
con la gionta de quaiauta inadrigali dl Jhan Ciero, etc. 1541, 
Venetiis. Ant. Gardaiie. The tltle-]:»ag« apjiears to l>c incorrect. 
Possibly thiily-nlne madrigals were compost by Jhan Gero; of 
these, Uiirty-two were certainly his. Four of the madrigals in this 
volume M'ere reprinted in the 154o-51 56-64-68 editions. 

t. 11 secoudo libro de li madrigali de diversi cccellentiss. auiori a 
tnisura dl breve. A quatro vool. Venetlia. Ant. Gardane. 1543. 
Contains fotirtcon madrigals by Jan Gei-o. Another e<lition was 
published ‘ Venetla. G. Sootto. 1552.’ 

5. Electlones dlversorum motetoruin disiincte quatuor vocibus. 
Venetla. Ant. Gaidane. 1549. Jhan Gero: ‘Dens qui sedes * 
vnd * Tibi derellctus.* 

6. Musica quatuor vocura, quae maierna lingua Moteta vocantur. 
Venetiis. H. Rrotum. 1549. Blx motets by Jehan Gero. 

7. 11 vero terzo libro di Madrigali de divers! aub>ii a n«*te negro 
, . . a qu^ tro voei. Venetla. 1549. Jhan Gero : — ‘ Felice 1* almn * ; 
\Jnaiiigu/z’ una.’ 

8. Madrigali a tre voci de diversi eccelleutiss. autori. Libro 
primo. Venetla. Ant. Gardane. 1551, And in 1556-69-61-69- 
97 editions. Nine mailrigals by Jhan Geio 

9. lOvaugelia duminlcoi'uni et festorum dierum niusicls numeris. 
romi primi Noribergae. 1564. Joan, de Gero: — ‘ Jlodie Christus 
aatus est ' foi ttve voices, 

10. Buxtus tonius evangeiiorum. Noribergae. 1556. Job. Gero: — 
'Peccant cm me qiintldie ’ aud ‘ Deus in Immlne tuo ‘ for tour voices. 

11. Helectissimorum trlclnloruni (Bassus). Noribergae. 1669. 
\'h{rteen Italian madrigals by Joan. Gcio. 

12. Musica libro prlino a tre vocl di Adrian Wlgliur, Clprlano do 
Rore, Arcliadelt, Jbau Gcio, eh'. Vlnegia. Bcotto. 1566. Five 
madrigals liy Gero, from the 1551 Madrigali a 3 voci, q.v. 

13. Della scclta di madrigali dc pin ecccllenti autori de' nostrl 
tempi a tre vocl. IJbro prlnio. Firenze. G. Maresoottl, 1682. 
Jhan Oero : ‘ Alla dolce <*mbra,' ‘ ilaie grazie celcsti.’ 

14. nicinla, sivc caniioncs suaviss. duarum vocum. Autvcri>l»«* 
P. Phalesius, 1390. Glovan. Gero : ‘ Au Joly son du chansonet,* 
‘Non 81 vedra giamai,' ‘ Quand Jo boy du vm.’ 


In the Berlin KonigI Blbl. : some madrigals in MS. T 141. 
In the Bologna Liceo Musicalc : inotota by Joan Ger *. * O magnum 
mysterlum (a 4), ‘ Vox de coelis ’ (o 4), ‘ O sacrum oonvivlum ’ (o 5) 
in a codex inscribed * 1518 a dl 10 di gingno,’ which if correct is an 
earlier date for Gero than Is to be tound elsewhere. It is a year 
before tliu first appearance of a motet by ' Maistro Jbau ’ (see 
Parisini’s Cat. ill. 3). 

In the B.M. : A iiiadiigal for 2 v , ‘ Non si vedra giamai ’ In Add. 
MH.S. 6054, p. 218. Three for 2 \ ' Refuses d'auiours,' ‘Quant 

J’estoie k maner,' ‘ Tant que \lvral en cage,’ in Add MHH. 31,406, 
oopifid ‘ from a MB. written in ye year l.'>.5l, and woh. bebmged to 
Waltcrus Frle one of the Gentlemen »)f ye Bedchainbei to K. Henry 
ve Hth.’ Tw'o of the madrigals for 2 v. from the 1545 edition, 
'I’hillida mia,' and ‘Au July son du chaiisonnet’ in Add. MSB. 
V4,l)7I, ff. 146. 16, 

In the Fitzwilliom Museum, Cambridge : Nino madrigals for 2 v. 
ki M.S. 112. 

Gcro's compositions have been reprinted in HtafTord Smith’s 
iffunlca antiqua, p. 134, ' I'hilllda ml piiic hel ' (<* *2) from the 1546 
edition. 

In Peter Wagner’s ‘ Das Madrigal und Palestrina ‘ (Vierltslj.) vlli, 
478), three from the Madrigaii de UU<erti auiori a quatro voci, 1643. 

In l..ulgl Torchi's L' arte mueicaU, 1897, vol. i. four compositions 
for four voices. Two from the Madrigali de diversi autori, 1662; 
one from II wro terzo libro, 1549, and * O beaiulu x*untiticem ' from 
Musica quator vocum, 1619. 

GERSHWIN, Geokqe (6. New York, Sept. 
26, 189H), began his career as pianist to a firm 
of music publishers. Thi.s brilliant pianist suc- 
cessfully composed many musical plays and 
songs including the famous * Swanoo.' In his 
first serious work, a ‘ Rhapsody in Blue,’ the 
composer conceives a no longer ‘ blatant ’ Jazz 
as the expression of one definite and vital part 
of American life ; not Negro, a popular sup- 
position ; and crystallises this fact by using 
* Jazz ’ incidentally as he uses syncopation. 
The second work, a concerto in F (for PF. and 
orch.) is a distinctive and original contribution 
to American musical literature (Ist perf. 
Carnegie Hall, N.Y., Dec. 8, 1926, under 
Damrosch). 


Works. — Musteal Plays t ‘ L* La 


•Primrose,* 'Tell me more,' •Lady be Oo<id,'’‘Tlp Toes,' 
of the Flame,’ ‘ Rhapsody in Blue,' * New York (.'oiu-crto.* 


Lucille,' _ Slop Flirting; 

* ’ ‘ Bonf 


GERSON, Jean Charlier de (real name^ 
Charlier) (6. Gerson, near Rethol, France^ 
Dec. 14, 1363; d, Lyons, July 12, 1426), a 
learned theologian and chancellor of Faria 
University. In his writings (ri' published Am 
sterdam, 1706) are the treat i.ses, De lavde 
mutt ices ; De oaniicorum origimdi ratione; and 
descriptions of musical instruments {Biemann ; 
Q.-L.). 

GER8TER, Etelka (6. Kaschau, Hungary, 
June 17, 1855 ; d. Aug. 20, 1920), singer, pupil 
of Mme. Marchesi at Vienna, made her debut, 
in Jan. 1876 {JUusfr. Zeitimg)^ at Venice as 
Gilda and Ophelia, with great success. She 
played next at Chmoa and Marseilles, and in 
Feb. and Mar. 1877 at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, 
with her sister Mme. Bertha Kauscr Gerster at 
an Italian season there undt'r the direction of 
Signor 1 Metro Gardini. She made a groat suc- 
cess there, and subsequently at Pest, where 
she married Gardini ; sh<' also app<‘arc*d at the 
Silesian Festival at Breslau. On J une 2.3 of the 
same year she made her d6but at Her Majesty’s 
as Amina, and became an immediat-e favourite, 
remaining there for four seasons until 1880 
inclusive. 

In 1878, 1883 and 1887, she sang in opera and 
concert, in America. Slie also sang with great 
success at the Birmingham Festival of 1879. 
On May 29, 1890, she. reappeared in London, at 
Govent Garden, as Amina, but her vocal powers 
were impaired. In 1 890 she opcuied a school of 
singing at Berlin ; among her pupils was I>au 
v. Dulong. A, c. 

GERVATS, Charles Hubert (b, Paris, Feb. 
19, 1071 ; d. there, Jan. 15, 1744), Intendantof 
the Music of the Due d’Orloans, 1716 ; second, 
— afterwards first — master of the Royal Chafiel, 
1726. He composed two opc^ras, an opera 
ballet and a number of mot-ets and airs {Q.-L . ; 
f'etis), 

GERVATS, Laurent {b. Rouen, end of 17th 
cent.), at first music teacher and member of the 
Academy at Lille ; then music publisher at 
Paris. He wrote a ‘ Methode pour I’accom- 
pagnement du clavecin ’ (1733). E. v d. s. 

UERVAISE, Claude, a J6th-century viol- 
player in the chamber music of Francis 1. of 
France who wrote six books of ‘ Danceries k 
quatre et cinq parties,’ whereof books 3-6 (pub- 
lished by Attaingnant, 1550-56) arc in the 
National Library, Paris. Twenty chansons (4 
V.) are contained in collective volumes of 1542- 
1553 {Biemann ; Q.-L.). 

GERVASIUS DE ANGLIA, a 15th.century 
English composer. Four (or five ?) of his son^ 
are in Codex 37, Liceo, Bologna, and one in 
Codex 92, Trient Cathedral 

GES. The German term for G fiat 
(See G.) 
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GESE or GESIUS, Bartholomaus (or more 
familiarly Barthel Giiss) (6. Mlincheberg, near 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder in Brandenburg, c. 1555 ; 
d. 1613 or 1621).^ Like many of the older 
Lutheran cantors he was first a student of 
theology. He was cantor at Frankfort from at 
least 1595 to his death. His works, like those 
of Michael Praetorius, are important as cover- 
ing the whole field of the liturgical music of 
the older Lutheran Church, and showing the 
thoroughly liturgical character of the older 
Lutheran service with its mixture of Latin and 
German and its combination of plain-song and 
vocal polyphony, before first the church cantata 
and then the organ -accompanied chorale had 
swallowed up everything, and before pietism 
and rationalism between them had destroyed 
interest in the artistic development of a proper 
church music in Lutheran or Protestant Ger- 
many. His more important works are as 
follows : 

1. ‘ Ulfltnria vom TiOld<*n und Sterben unsers Hcrm Je«u Christl,* 
etc. (Passion according to St. John for two to five voices), Witten- 
berg. 1888. This work was reprinted by t'oiimier in his edition of 
Lassus, and appears also in Scluiberloin's ‘ HuliaU dea UtutgUchen 
Cltisanges.* 

2. ilymni scholasticl . . . 4 v. (adjectae quacdani precatiunes 
3 voo. an& cum oantionitnis Oicgorianis), 1897. Two editions 
%pp«are<l, with 87 and 41 uuuibert respectively. 

8. Psalmudia (diotalls cmiiinens Aiitlphouas, PHalmos, Respon- 
Borlu, Hyrnuud, Introitus, etc. addltlH Lamentatlouibus quae Vesperi 
In hebdomada Palmarum , . . 1600. 631 plain-song melodies to 

Latin and Orruiau 

4. Ueistlicho Lleder . . . rnii 4 und 6 Rtlimnen nach gewbhn- 
llchen Choral-rnelodieu gesetzet. . . . Various collections. 1601, 
1603, 1 606, 1 607. Tho c«iTlection of 1 607 contains 262 German texts 
and 4.’i Latin. 

6. Cantiones sacrae Chorales . . . Introitus, Kyrie, Sequentlae, 
etc. 4-6 voc. 1610. 

6. Mlssae ad IraltatloneTn Orlandl et allorum ... 6 voc. 1611. 
contains ten masses with Nicene Creed Hanctus, and Agnus, based 
on themes from Motets of I.assus and others. 

7. Opus novum continens Missas, Introitus, 4-9 voc. 1613. 1 'on- 
talns fourteen masses and other music, including a Ht. Matthew 
Passion for si* voices. 

8. MagniOcat 6 ot 6 ton . . . insert is cantlonibus aliquot 
natalitils . . . Reeonet in laudibus. In dului Jubllo, etc. (It was a 
favourite custom at niristmas in Lutheran churches to sing the 
Latin Magniacat with Cliilstiuas carols insetted between tlie verses. 
It was in a similar fashion that Bach’s MagniOcat was originally pro- 
duced at Leipzig. See Spitta, J. 8. Bach (Eng tr. vol. li. pp. 369-374). 

9. Kitner enumerates a large number of ovcasioual compositions, 
chiefly for weddings and funerals, after the custom of Uie time. 

Gese also published in 1616 a theoretical work entitled * Rynopsis 
musloae practicae,* with ntuuerous examples of hymns for four 
voices. 

Besides the * St. John Passion,’ Schoberlein’s 
‘ Schatz ’ contains a large number of Gese’s four- 
and live-iiart settings of German Chorals: 

J. R. M. 

GESELLSCIIAFT HER MUSIK- 
FREUNHE, see Vienna. 

G E S T E W I T Z, Friedrich Christoph 
(6. Prieschke, Saxony, Nov. 3, 1753; d, Dresden, 
Aug. I, 1805), a pupil of Joh. Ad. Hiller, whose 
daughter ho married. He was Kapellmeister at 
the opera bufia, Dresden, and composed masses 
and some operas. B. v. d. s. 

GESTOPFT (Gor.), see Horn (stopped 
notes, p. 666). 

GESUALDO, Don Carlo, Prince of Venosa 
\b, Naples c. 1560 ; d, Naples, 1613), nephew 
Alfonso Gesualdo, Archbishop of Naples, 
>9 important as a modernist among madrigal 
composers. 

Gesualdo was probably a pupil of Pompbnio 
Nenna of Bari, the madrigalist, learning 

1 Eltnw gives 1621 ; other authorities, 1613. 


composition and the playing of various instni 
ments from him. He became a skilled lutenist, 
his proficiency on that instrument being 
acknowledged through all Italy. In 1586 
he married a noble Neapolitan lady, Donna 
Maria d’Avalos. After three years ^ a love 
affair with a certain Don Fabrizio Caraffa, 
Duke of Andria, excited tho jealousy of the 
husband, and Donna Maria was murdered with 
her lover by Gesualdo’s orders. This event 
took place in 1590. Gesualdo is next heard 
of in 1594 at the court of the Estensi at Ferrara. 
The meeting-place of Ariosto and of Tasso, 
visited for a shorter or greater length of time 
by Josquin des Pres, Bi*umel, Palestrina, di 
Lasso, Willaert and di Roro, Ferrara was, at 
the time of Gesualdo’s appearance there, the 
most brilliant cultural centre of late-Renais- 
sance Italy. Tho Duke Alfonso II. of Este was 
a magnificent patron of the arts, not only 
protecting but practising that of music. In 
1594 Gesualdo married Donna Eleonore d’ Este. 
In this year there appeared his first and second 
books of five-part madrigals. The third was 
published in 1595, the fourth in 1696, the fifth 
and sixth in 1611. The Duke of Ferrara, last 
of his line, died in 1597, and with him the 
gaiety of Ferrara came to an end. Gesualdo 
stayed on there for some time, and later 
returned to Naples, where he gave himself up 
for tho remainder of his life to musical 
activities. In 1613 there appeared the 

* Partitura delll sei hbrl de* Madrigali A Cinque 
Vocl deir illustrissitno ed eccellentissi. Prencipe di 
Venosa D. Carlo Cosiialdo, fatica <11 Simone Molinaro 
Maestro di (’apella nel Duomo di (Jenova. In Genova 
Appressa Giuseppe Pavoni. MDCXIII.’ • 

The first four books of madrigals (1694-96) 
attest Gesualdo as a composer adequately 
schooled in the contemporary conventions of 
composition. These works seem to have 
enjoyed a large amount of popularity, for the 
first and fourth books had each three reprints, 
the second had five, and the third two.* Those 
madrigals that are still available are soon to be 
thoroughly sound examples of constructive 
skill, full, also, of delicate vocal characterisa' 
tion that is ever in close affinity with the 
verbal utterance. Ariosto, Guarini and, most 
signally, Tasso all excelled in depicting the 
depth and temperature of sorrow. And in 
these early madrigals Gesualdo manifests a 
fine susceptibility in adding music to what 
Tasso has uttered. His musical training had 
been directed in the ways of the great madri- 
galists of the past. The important changes 
that were preparing at the time of the publica- 
tion of these early books of madrigals cannot 
have left him untouched. Like Monteverdi 

s Bee Keiner, who mentlona four years of married life and the 
birth of a son. Bee also Anaiole Prance, ' Le Putts de Bainte 
Claire,’ for a story-teller’s account of the ossamlnatlon and what led 
up to it, and BrantOmc, ’ Vies des dames galaotes.* 

s Bee Ueseltine for Importance of this early example of a prlntef 
■core. 

4 Heseltine hoe three reprints of the third book. 
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he wh3 well grounded in the classics of his art. 
Like that master, again, the liberating influences 
of his time affected him powerfully. It is not 
recorded that he had any direct communication 
with the Bardi group in Florence. But it is 
improbable that he was unaware of the forward 
movement in preparation there. The evident 
difference in stylo and substance between the 
four early books and the later fifth and sixth 
points to a definite crystallisation of ideas and 
aims. 

The fifth book of madrigals was once re- 
printed (1614), likewise the sixth (1616). In 
1626 Muzio Effrem, formerly in Gesualdo’s 
service, issued a posthumous set of six-part 
madrigals. Those works, from 1611 onwards, 
are the most noteworthy that have reached 
posterity from Oesualdo’s hand. They stand 
not only in advance of their time as regards 
the technique of musical composition, but also 
far apart from any contemporary effort in 
their astonishing directness of presentation. 
I’he treatment of the words is as individual 
as that of the voices and as worthy of close 
consideration. It will be found that the 
emotions which are most profoundly emphasised 
are, as a rule, those deep-seated, comprehensive 
ones of pain, sorrow, happiness, joy and so 
forth. A more subtle division of the feelings 
is not attempted. Whether or not this treat- 
ment is deliberate or merely accidcmtal does 
not affect the case in any great degree. The 
result is sufficiently monumental to be its own 
justiheation. There is hero, especially in the 
later madrigals, an almost static presentation. 
Short phrases, ejaculatory of strong emotion, 
alternate with passages of pure contrapuntal 
writing. In these former short phrases the 
harmonic element is stressed. The parts 
move in blocks of voices through, or rather 
over, chords whose relationship may sometimes 
be found to reside in a pivotal note, and often 
not to exist at all. In the madrigal ‘ Moro 
lasso al mio duolo ’ (see Burney’s General 
History), all these methods can bo noted. 
The madrigal opens with three bars of changing 
harmonies answered in the fourth bar by strict 
contrapuntal motion. This procedure con- 
tinues throughout the work. At the words 
‘ Ahi che m’ ancide ’ the two methods join 
forces for the space of three bars, the phrase 
starting in what would now bo called the key 
of C minor being stated in perfect simplicity 
ffnd swiftly deflected in such a way as to end 
in C sharp major. 

In approaching such works as these by 
Gesualdo the mind must be purged of all the 
implications of modem harmonic method. 
Rightly to gauge the significance of this 
composer it is necessary to realise that music 
during the time of his apprenticeship had 
hardly begun to move out of the straightened 
bonds of modal deportment. That novelty 


which even now startles us in the madrigal 
from the sixth book, quoted above, consists 
to a large extent, though not wholly, in the 
unwonted freedom of harmonic activity. It is 
this seemingly irrational disregard of the exist- 
ing laws of harmony that was first to be felt 
in the works of such composers as Vicentino. 
Gesualdo, far more audacious than his pre- 
decessors or even his contemporaries, sums up 
all previous effort, going, with swift decisive- 
ness, ahead of what had been, until then, but 
tentatively tested. Ho was the contemporary 
of Pori, Caccini and Monteverdi. And even as 
Monteverdi outstripped Pori and the Floren- 
tines in the domain of dramatic music, so 
Gesualdo outdistanced tluuu all in the ease 
with which ho moved among his strange new 
sounds, already employing them as a well-tried 
medium, fundamental to his main purpose of 
expressing manifold sensation through the 
agency of the madrigal. 

Gesualdo fouiid(‘d no school, and seems to 
have had no followers to carry on the inspired 
methods he professed. Historically his position 
is important as bcung that of one whose 
ability w'as large enough to translate the 
harmonic tendencies of tlie most advanced of 
his own and past ages into terms of high art. 
In comparison with the attempts of a \'icentino 
or of so forward a spirit as John Bull, the 
achievement of Gesualdo is revealed as that 
of a poet by whom the moans of harmonic 
progression were directed towards a higher 
spiritual end, one wdiich lie tlid not fail to 
attain with an cver-incroasing fn^qucncy. 

IJST OF WORKS 

1694. iHt book of 6-pt. madrigal.'^. 160.1, 1607, 1G16.) 

2nd „ ,, (Reprinted 1003, 1604, 1008, 

U.I7 tuli'o ) 

1596. 3rd ,. „ (Reprinted 1611, 1619.) 

1590. 4th „ „ {Ilppiiuted J 604, 1611, 1016.) 

1003. Hjwjrae Cantionw for .1 volre« 

„ „ 6 and V 

1(511. 6th Iwok of .>pt. m.adngal(*. (Reprinted 1614.) 

fith ,, ,. (Rvjirintfd lUlG.) 

1613 Thf! bIx bookH In srnre. 

1626. 6-pt. inadrlgalM (poathunmus), edlti'd by Muzin Kffrein. 
Modem reprint'^ of mmie ■>( tin- inadrlg.als arr !•> be found in ; 

* Rauculta iia/.innalt* ’ (Rii-oidi, Mil.in), .'>9d!*2, 

* AuBgewhhlte Madrigale,' Uanlav Hijuirt* (R. iiinl 11. Leipzig). 

' L' arte niuHlcale In Itaiia,’ Lulpi Tnndii. vnl Iv 

* Becueii des inurceaux de musupie andrnne,' J’rince de la 

MoHkowa. 

Keiner. Ambros (OeMCldchte), liawkiiui, Ruiuey and Martlul'a 
• Saggio di euutrapimntii ’ 

BIBLKKiRAI’llY 

BtrRNKV: Oerufral UMory. 1776 
llAWKTNa : liiUorv of JUusit. 1776. 

WiNTKRFKM) : Joh. (JobrieU und viner Zf Halter, 1834. 

Kkoykr: Dh Anfdngt der ChroMoiik im laltfuiischen MadHyal du 

XVI. Jahrhundertg 1902. 

Amdroh : Oegehf chits (rhajiter by I.etrhtenliltt ) .Ird ed. J909. 
Kkikkk ' Die Madrigale OcKualdoi ton Itnoxa. l'Jl4. 

Orat and IlKBELTiNB : Carlo Geaxtaldo. 1926 

GEVAERT, FRANgois Auolstk {h, Iluysse, 
near Oudenarde, July 31, 1828 ; d. Brussels, 
Dec. 24, 1908), historian and ‘musicologist’; 
former director of the Brussels Conservatoire 
was also a composer. 

Hia father, a baker, wished to bring him up 
to his own trade, but his great musical ability 
becoming apparent, he was sent in 1841 to the 
Conservatoire at Ghent, where he studied under 
Sommdre and Mengal. He was then appointed 
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organist of the Jesuits* church, and in 1846 a 
Christmas cantata of his composition was per- 
formed in Ghent. In June 1847 his psalm 

* Super flumina ’ was performed at the festival 
of the ‘ Zangverband ’ ; and Spohr, who was 
present, congratulated the young composer. 
In the previous May he had won the first prize 
for composition at the national comijetition in 
Brussels, but was allowed to postpone his 
foreign tour for two years, during which he 
produced in Ghent his first opera, ‘ Hugues de 
Somerghen * (Mar. 23, 1848), followed by ‘ La 
Com6die k la ville,’ at Brussels, a decided step 
in advance. In 1849 he started on his tour, 
and after a short stay in Paris proceeded to 
Spain, where he composed an orchestral 
fantasia, ‘ Sobre moti vos espanoles. ’ His reports 
on Spanish music, regularly forwarded to the 
Ministre de Tlnteriour, were printed in the 
bulletin of the Academic of Brussels for 1851. 
From Spain he went to Italy, and returning 
through Germany reached Ghent in the spring 
of 1852. On Nov. 27 of that year he iiroduced 

* Georgette, ou le Moulin de Fontenoy * with 
Vaez and Royer, performed at the Theatre 
Lyrique in Paris, Nov. 28, 1853 ; and on Oct. 7, 
1854, ‘ Le Billet de Marguerite,’ in 3 acts, 
libretto by Leuven and Brunswick — both with 
extraordinary success. ‘ Les Lavandidres de 
Santarom ’ (Oct. 25, 1855), however, was a 
fiasco. Gevaert received the order of Ijeojiold 
for his cantata ‘ De nationale verjaerdag,’ 
composed in honour of the fifth anniversary of 
King Leopold’s reign, ‘ Quentin Durward * 
^Mar. 25, 1 858), ‘ Le Liable au moulin ’ (May 
13, 185il), ‘ Chateau Trompette ’ (Apr. 23, 1800) 
‘ La Poularde de Caux ’ (Palais Royal, May 17, 
1801, with other composers) and ‘ Le Capitaine 
Henriot ’ (Dec. 29, 1804) were all successes at 
the Opera-Comique in Paris. So also was ‘ Los 
Deux Amours,’ opera-oomique, at the theatre 
of Baden-Baden, July 31, 1861. A cantata 

Le Retour de I’armee * was performed at the 
Opera, Aug. 15, 1859. Other important com- 
positions are a Requiem for male voices and 
orchestra ; ‘ Jacques van Artevelde,’ ballads, 
choruses, etc. 

In 1807 he was appointed ‘ directeur de la 
musique ’ at the Paris Opera, a post he retained 
till the closing of the theatre (Sept. 1870) on 
account of the Franco -German war. IVom 
that time he devoted his attention to the 
history of music, and in 1875 brought out the 
first part of his Histoire et th^jorie de la musique 
dans VantiquiU (Henzel, Paris, one vol. 8vo), 
a work remarkable for much new matter, the 
result of careful and original research. Tliis 
had been preceded by his Leerboek van den 
Qregormmsehen zanq (Ghent, 1856), his Traite 
general d' instrumentation (1863) and Les Oloires 
d'lialie (Paris, 1868), a collection of secular 
vocal music by Italian composers of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, with introduction and 


biographies, etc. The Traite ginired d'instru^ 
mentation, revised as Nouveau TraiU gMral 
d' instrumentation (Paris 1885; translated into 
German by Riemann, Spanish by Neuparth, 
Russian by Rebikov, English by G. F. E. 
Suddard), is an outstanding treatise on its 
subject, second only in importance to that of 
Berlioz. A second part, Cours mithodique 
d"" orchestration (2 books), followed in 1890. 

Among his works are Recueil de chansons 
du XV* siecle (1875) and other editions of old 
compositions ; Les Origines du chant lithurgique 
(1890) ; La M^lopee antique {IS9 ^) ; La Musique, 
Vart du XIX* sierXe (1896) ; Les Prohlcmes musi- 
caux d'Aristote ( 1 899-1 902) ; Execution musicals 
( 1 906). His researches were finally summed up 
in his Traite d* harmonic, thiorique et pratique 
(pt. i. 1905 ; pt. ii. 1907). In 1871 he succeeded 
Fetis as director of the Conservatoire at 
Brussels ; a post which gave scope for his 
remarkable powers of organisation. Under his 
direction the Conservatoire became famous for 
its well-planned curriculum and its teaching 
by an able staff. One of his reforms consisted 
in placing the singing-classes under the annual 
inspection of some celebrated singer. Faure 
was the first engaged. In 1873 Gevaert was 
elected a member of the Acadomie des Beaux- 
Arts in jdace of Morcadante ; an appointment 
hailed with satisfaction in France. He was 
created a baron some months before his death, 
on the composition of a national hymn for the 
Congo. Gevaert was incontestably a musician 
of a very high order ; and his fame rests on the 
solid foundation of a thoroughly good early 
education. O. c., with addns. 

GEWANDHAUS CONCERTS, see Leipzig 

( 2 ). 

GHERARDELLO (Ghirakdellus de Flor- 
bntia), one of the foremost representatives of 
the new school of composition which sprang up 
in Florence in the 14th century ; he composed 
madrigals, caccias and ballads. His fine caccia 
‘ Tosto che r alba,’ was republished in Intern. 
Mus. Oesellschaft, vol. iii, 4 ( 1902), and Riemann, 
Handbuch d. Mus.-Gesch., i. 2, p. 324, etc. 
{Riemann ; Q.-L.). 

GHERARDESCHI, Filippo Maria (6. Pis- 
toja, c. 1738; d. Pisa, 1808), pupil of Padre 
Martini, wrote his first opera bouffe for Lucca 
in 1763, which was followed by a number of 
others. In 1769, on the occasion of a visit of 
the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, his opera 
‘ 1 due gobbi ’ was given at Pisa with great 
success, which caused his nomination as 
maestro di cappella of the Conventual Church of 
the Cavalieri, and shortly afterwards also of the 
grand-ducal chapel. He also became the music- 
master of the Princes and Princesses, and had a 
great reputation as harpsichord - player. Ho 
remained at the court under Leopold’s suc- 
cessor, Ferdinand ITT., and afterwards served 
under Louis I., King of Etruria, on whose deatlr 
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he oompoded a Requiem Mass which was con* 
sidored one of his finest works. He composed 
set^eral other masses, a pianoforte sonata, 
songs, etc. {Q.-L . ; Fetis). 

GHERSEM, Geiiy de (6. Tournay before 
1670 ; d, there. May 25, 1630), pupil of Philip 
Rogier ; went to Spain 1596 as Kapellmeister 
of the Imperial Chapel; returned before 1604, 
when he was at the court of the Governor- 
General of the Netherlands; 1611, court 
Kapellmeister, Brussels ; 1614, he became a 
canon at Tournay. He composed masses, 
motets, etc. e. v. d. s. 

GHEYN, Van den, a renowned Flemish 
family of bell -founders originally of M alines, 
where they began their business, which was 
subsequently continued, at Louvain, Turnhout, 
Nivelles and St. Trond. 

Their names through many generations are 
to be found on the bells of numerous carillons, 
amongst which may be mentioned Nymogen, 
Louvain, Oudonarde and Malines. During the 
war (1914-18) many of the Van don Gheyn 
bells were destniyed, notably at Turnhout and 
Termonde. 

Although as bell -founders they are held in 
tlie highest esteem, the greatest member of 
the family was undoubtedly (1) Matthias 
(6. Tirlernont, Apr. 7, 1721 ; d, June 22, 1785), 
organist, carillonneur and composer. He Wiis 
appointed organist of St. Peter’s Church, 
Louvain, in 1741, and in 1745 secured by 
public competition the i)ost of town carillon- 
neur of Louvain, which he held until his death. 
His duties in connexion with the latter appoint- 
ment may be enumerated, as they are much 
the same as those of the official carillonneur of 
to-day. He had to play on market days and 
on all special public occasions ; he was respon- 
sible for the upkeep of the automatic playing 
of the carillon by the clock, to ensure its 
efficiency and also to sot new tunes on the 
chime barrel as required by the authori- 
ties. His stipend was 100 ‘ pattacons * per 
annum, but extra fees were paid for private 
festivities. 

His reputation as a carilloimeur was great, 
and it is recorded that he was particularly 
skilled in the art of extemporisation. It was 
his custom to begin his carillon recitals with a 
brilliant extempore fantasia, and it is probable 
that no player since his day has attained 
such virtuosity save Josef Denyn, the present 
city carillonneur of Malines and the director 
of the School of Carillon Playing in that 
city. 

As a composer he is of the Handelian school, 
and his works are written in the idiom of his 
contemporaries, and resemble the composition 
of Ame. Some of his preludes are carillon 
music in its most artistic form, amongst which 
may be mentioned ‘ The Cuckoo,* edited by 
Miss Fanny Davies. 


Chev. van Elewyck collected 51 compositions 
of Matthias. Of these three were printed : 

(1) Foiidemantii d« la basae contimifl, etc. (Ixiuvaiu.) 

(2) 12 Petlted Hiniaten pour rorjru® on lo clavecin et vluluu. 

i;ii 6 Diveitimentd pour clavecin, (l^ntion.) 

The others in MS. consist of a second treatise 
on harmony and composition, preludes and 
fugues for organ, sonatas for clavecin, airs, 
rondos, marches, minuets, fugues, etc., for 
carillon. 

Elewyck, with the collaboration of Lemmons, 
the famous organist, issued in 1863 a volume of 
pieces selected from these, published by Schott. 
His work is out of print. 

Matthias was succeeded by his son (2) JossE 
Thomas {b. 1752) as organist of St. Peter’s 
Church. w. w. s. 

GHJBEL (Ghibeli Ghibellini), Eliseo 
(6. Osimo, Ancona, c. 1620), maestro di cappella 
at S. Sacramento, Ancona, until 1681 . In 1554 
and 1565 ho lived at Naples, and in the interim 
ho appears to have been for some years at 
Messina as maestro di cappella. He composed 
madrigals, motets, introitus missarum, canzoni. 
(See list in Q.-L.) 

GHTSELTN, Jean, a 15th-16ih century 
Netherlandish composer ; one of the be.st 
masters of his time, whose work is full of grace 
and fantasy. A number of masses, motets, 
songs, etc., were published by Petnieei between 
1501-42. The error of his identification with 
Jo. Verbonnet has been explained by Ambros.i 
(Sec also Q.-L,) 

GHTZEGHEM, Hayne van (also called 
Heyne, or Ayne), singer in 1453 at Cambray 
Cathedral (?) ; in 1468 singer at the court of 
Charles the Bold. Morelot (De la musiqiie au 
X P p. 10) reproduces a poem in which 

Ghizeghem is mentioned in conjunction with 
Morton, when both accompanied their songs 
richly with bass instrum<‘nts. Several of his 
chansons are in MS. colleelions in various 
libraries, and in printed collective volumes of 
1601, 15.38 (ii?/Rmmm ; Q.-L.). 

GHIZZOLO, Giovanni (h. Brescia), a Fran- 
ciscan monk ; maestro di ea}»pella of Prince 
of Correggio in 1013, of Cardinal Aldobrandini 
at Ravenna in 1618; and at St. Antonio, 
Padua, in 1622. He retired to Novara, 1625. 
Q.-L. gives a list of his numoroiis still tjxtant 
sacred and secular compositions which appeared 
between 1609-40. 

GHRO, Johann (h. Dresden, 16th cent.), was 
organist to the Churfurstl. Schiile of S. Affran, 
in Meissen, Saxony, in 1604-12, and in 1625 
Musik-diroctor and organist of the Kapelle of 
Rudolph von Biinaw at Wesenstein. He pub- 
lished pa vans and galliards, which are described 
as plain and heavy in st3de. 

LIST OF WORKS 

1. ‘ Sechsvnddrei'tnift neuc Hebliche vnd vlvrlicbe Intraden, so 
ruTor niemaln Keaehea, noch Inn Trock kotuman, |e»t*o aber zu 
BOtiderlichen urolprefallen alien der Edlen mualca Liebhabem. bevor 
Mfa denen, so sich der Text oirht gebrauchen, zur frOIlgkelt mlt 

t fittchickU dtr Mutik, 111. 266, 
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tOntt Btimmen (^tzet . . . Durch Johannem Ghro Dresd. Oednidct 
ni Nttmberg durch Paulum Kauftmanu.* IHOS. 4to. Five part* 
hooka In the W(>ifeni>(lttel herzogl Iilhl. (Hee Vogel'a Cat.) It was 
reprinted in 1611, with the Haine title, but * Uedruckt au NOmberg 
durch Abraham Wagennmrm in verleguug David Kaulmanna. 1011/ 
Contents the Name, with the orimual preface dated 1603. Five 
partbooks in the hiegnttz k icitleracademie Biol. 

' ‘ iJreuiig neue aiwserlfwene i adovane und Galllard, mlt fttnft 
Btiramen ho ziivor nlenialH in 'i'rurk komineti, aufl alien musika- 
lischen Inatruineuten lioblii’h zuKebraucheri. Cunipoulrt durch 
Johannem Oluxi Dresd. tledruckt zu Niimbeig durch l‘auluin 
Kauffraann.’ 1604, 4to. The preface is dated from ‘ MclMHen. am 
Tage Petri u. Pauli Im 1604 Jaic. .loh. Ghro, (dganlst der Chur- 
fdrstl. fichtd zu H. AiTnin daaelbHticn.’ Five paH-books In the 
Frankfurt Gvmnaslal JSibl. etc. (See Israel « Cat.) it was reprinted 
in 1012; to Llie title w.is added . . . Hei lich zugel.rauchen. Kampt 
eineni zu end aiig-hengteni Guotllbet geiwinut, Bctllcniiantel, von 
mancherley guten Flcckll i z .nammen geMtic';! und gefUckt . , . mit 
Tier ntimraen verfertigt, durch Johann Ghroen Dresdenseni der 
Churfilrnt. Schulen in Meissen Organlsten. Gedruckt zu Wtlmberg 
durch Abraham • agenmnu in vcrlcgiing David Kauffmans. 1612.* 
4io. It contains elThteen Padovanen and twelve Galliarden for 
five voices find the t)uotllbet for four voices. Five partbooks In 
the Breslau fltadtbi'il. etc. (Hee Bohn's Cat.) 

3. ‘Bettler Mantel, von mancherley guim Flecklcln znsammen 
gestlekt und gefllckt, alien denen so inen was neues helleben laasen, 
zu Hhren mlt vier Htlramen In Tnickt verfertiget durch Johann 
Ghroen Dresdciwem, der Churftlrs.l. Pehiilen Inn Meinaen Orga- 
nisteii. Gedruckt zu Ntirmberg, durch Paulum KaufTinann.' 1606. 
4to. The Altna and Tenor, the oiilv two partbooks known, arc In 
the Berlin kOnlgl. Bibllothek. (Kitner.) 

4. ‘ TrlfoUu’n aacnim musicale oder peisUiches muslkallschej) Klee- 
blfltlein . . . Insonderlielt aber den an abenden Jiingen Knal>on rum 
tUgltchen Wxereltio ziuu hest-em componiret . . . durc'h Johann 
Groheu Dressd. d 'ro Zelt der Bilnaulschen Capellen zum Wesensteln 
verordneten Direct, und Organlsten. NQrnberg, durch A’«. Wagen- 
inann gedr. In verl. I>avl4 KanltTnaniiH.* 10‘ifl, 4to. Three imrt- 
books, the Prlrua vox and the Terthi vox, are in Die Berlin koiiigl. 
Blbl. A composition by Job. Groe * Das Ist mlr Hcb * in four move- 
ments, written for rtve. voices, is In Burckhnrd Cirosainan's * Angst 
der Helleti . . . der cwi. J^sabn Davids, durch etzlkhe vomehme 
Mxisicoa Im Chur und Ftlrstenthum Hachsen,’ etc. Jena. 1623. A 
MH. copy of it (MH. z 1 1(1) Is In the Berlin Konlgl. Vlbl. (Kitner.) 

In the lilegtiii./. RlUeranademlo Blbl. In MH. 24 (No. OH) third part, 
is a ■ I*adouan a. ft * by Joan. Groh. (flee PPidel’s Cat. p. 37.) 

In the iSwiekau Ratsachulbibl. in Mfl. l'». No. ;t7H, a motet * TiOliet 
den llerren ' for eight voices, by Johannes Groh. (floo Vollhardt's 
Cat ) 

Becker, 7))s Tnmrerke de.i. IQ u. IT. Jahrh. 1865, gives a work by 
J. Groh. ‘ Der CIV Psalm ?\i XXI VcrslKuln gesangwels gesetzt u. 
nach Alt der Motetten zu 3, 4, bis 8 Stimmeu.* NUrnberg. 1613. 
4to. 

Eiiiier, TAnie dan /7, bin IT. JahrhunderU, 1876, p. 126, reprinted 
No, 6 from Ghro's UC Intraden, 1(511. 

GIACCIO, Ora TIC), early 16th-century com- 
poser, wrote Armonioso voci, canzonett© . . . 
a 3 voc. Napoli, 1620; Laberinto amoroso, 
canzonette a 3 voci . . . Napoli, 1618 

GIACOBBI, Girolamo (Hieronymus Ja- 
cobus) {b. Bologna, c. 1575 ; d. there, Nov. 30, 
1630), maestro di cappella St. Petronio, Bologna, 
Aug. 1 8, 1 604. In 1 6 1 5 Adr. Banchieri f oundc^cl 
the Academia dei Gelati, the members of which 
used to meet at Giacobbi’s house. Ho com- 
posed several dramatic works, but few have 
survived in MS. Ho left, however, a large 
number of published motets, psalms, vespers, 
hymns and other church compositions. (See 
Q.-L. and Rienuivn.) 

GIACOMELLI, Geminiano (6. Parma J 
c. 1686 ; d. there, Jan. 19, 1743), pupil of 
Capelli. His opera ‘ Ipernraestra,’ produced at 
Parma and Venice, 17()4, was so successful that 
the Duke sent him to Alessandro Scarlatti for 
further studies. Between 1724-39 he produced 
19 operas with great success. He was for some 
time at the court at Vienna. His ‘ Cesar in 
Egitto ’ (Milan, 1735) is considered his best 
work. He also wrote some concert arias and 
a psalm for 2 tenors and a bass. (See list in 

GIACOMETTI, Giovanni Battista del 
ViOLiNO, one of the earliest 16th-century violin 
virtuosi, oftA‘n referred to without his family 
name. He lived in Romo from 1671 until 
i Placeiu*, aooording to Rlonaann. 


June 15, 1586, when he became maestro dl 
cappella at the court of Mantua in Soriani’s 
place. B. V. d. rf. 

GIAMBERTI, Giuseppe (6. Rome, 15 — ), a 
pupil of Nanino and Paolo Agostino. He was 
maestro di cappella at Orvioto Cathedral in 1628, 
and at S. Giovanni Maggiore in 1629. He wrote 
several important w'orks of church and secular 
music, some ‘ to sing or play,’ published 1623- 
1689. (For list and further particulars see 
Q^-L.) 

GIANETTINI, Antonio (6. Venice, 1649 ; 
d. Modena, Aug. 1721), maestro di cappella at 
the court of the Dukes of Kste from May 1, 
1686. His first opera was produced at Venice, 
1676. He composed operas, cantatas, ora- 
torios, psalms, motets, etc. {Riemann ; Q.-L,). 

GIANNI SCHICCHI, opera in 1 act; text 
by Gioachino Forzario ; music by Puccini. 
Produced Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, Dec. 14, 1918 ; Costanzi Theatre, Rome, 
Jan. 11, 1919 ; Covent Garden, Juno 18, 1920 ; 
in English, British National Opera Co. ; 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow*, Nov. 7, 1923. 

GIARDINI, Felice de {b. Turin, Apr. 12, 
1716; d, Moscow*, Dec. 17, 1796), an eminent 
violinist. He entered the choir of Milan Cathe- 
dral as a boy, and became a pupil of Paladini in 
singing, compoflition and the harpsichord. He 
afterwards returned to Turin, and studied the 
violin under Sorais. Ho was still very young 
w*hcn he entered the opera-band at Rome, and 
soon afterwards that of San Carlo at Naples. 
In possession of a brilliant execution, he appears 
to have been fond of displaying it by interpolat- 
ing in the accompaniments of the airs all sorts 
of runs, shakos and cadenzas, and thereby elicit- 
ing the applause of the house. Of this habit, 
however, he was cured in an emphatic manner. 
During the performance of an opera by Jom- 
melli, the composer came into the orchestra 
and seated himself close to young Giardini. 
Giardiiii, anxious to give the maestro a proof of 
his cleverness, introduced into the ritornello of 
a pathetic air a brilliant cadenza of great length, 
at the end of which JommelU rewarded him 
with a sound box on the ear. Giardini in after 
years w*aB fond of relating this incident, and 
used to add that ho never had a better lesson 
in his life. 

From Naples he started in 1748 for a tour 
through Germany and thence to London. The 
date of his first public appearance here is 
variously given.® According to Burney it took 
place in 1760, at a concert of Cuzzoni’s. His 
success was immense, and Burney affirms that 
no artist, Garrick alone excepted, was ever so 
much applauded as Giardini. His powerful yet 
mellow tone, the brilliancy and boldness of his 
execution, the spirited and expressive style in 
which he played the grand works of Tartini, as 
well as his own lighter but pleasing compoai 

(( W. B. o. #. gives Apr. 27, 1761. 
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isions, created a perfect furore, and he became 
at once the declared favourite of the London 
public. In 1751 ho started subscription con- 
certs with the oboist Thomas Vincent, After 
Festing’s death in 1752, Giardini took the place 
of leader at the Italian Opera, and appears to 
have infused new life and spirit into the band, 
wliicii had much deteriorated under Festing’s 
languid It'adership. 

In 1750 he undertook the management of 
the Italian Opera, but thereby suffered great 
losses. Nevertheless we find him as impresario 
in 1763, 1764 and 1765. After this he devoted 
himself once more to playing and teaching 
the violin, and leading at concerts and musical 
festivals. At this period F. Cramer became his 
formidable rival, though the two remained on 
most friendly terms. From 1770-76 he was 
leader at the Throe Choir Festivals, from 1774- 
1780 at the Pantheon Concerts, and in 1782 and 
1783 once more at the Italian Opera. In 1784 
he left England, apparently resolved to retire 
from public activity and spend the rest of his 
life in Italy. But his restless spirit brought 
him back to London in 1700, when he started a 
comic opera at the Haymarket. This proving 
a failure, he went with his troujje to Russia, and 
died at Moscow. 

Although Giardini’s star went down as soon 
as Salomon and Cramer became his rivals, his 
influence on musicial and operatic life in Eng- 
land was considerable. He brought out a num- 
ber of operas, though with little success. He 
(iomposed the second part of an oratorio, 
‘ Ruth,’ in 1763, the first part being by Avison 
and the third by Boyce. In 1765 and 1768 he 
wrote the other two parts, and his work was 
several times performed in London. He was 
the composer of the once popular hymn-tune 
called ‘ Moscow.’ His numerous chamber com- 
positions include : 

Nine of Six Violin Solos (sonatas) (opp, 1, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 11, 
16, U»). Violin Duets (opp. S, G). 

Six Suniitas for Piano and Violin (op. 3). 

Twelve Violin ('onuertus (opp. <1, 0, 15). 

Seven sets of Trios for stringed Instruments (opp. 2, 4, 13, 17, 
20, aO. 28). 

SLx (Quintets for strinRS (op. II). 

Eighteen Quartets for strings (opp. 22, 23 and 20). 

r. i>. 

GIBBONS. The name of a noted family of 
English musicians in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. (1) William (d. Cambridge, 1595). The 
date of his birth is unknown, and his origin and 
parentage have not as yet been traced. In 1567 
he was admitted as one of the ‘ waits ’ of the 
city of Cambridge, an appointment that at that 
l)criod provides evidence that ho was a skilled 
musician, either as a singer or instrumentalist, 
or both. From about the year 1573 until his 
death he lived in the paiish of Holy Trinity, 
Cambridge ; his name was among the ‘ parish 
eounscillors ’ in 1674 and again in 1578, and 
%ur of his children were baptized in that church. 
He was buried at Holy Trinity on Oct. 26, 1595. 
His will was proved in the Archidiaconal Court 


of Cambridge on Nov. 13 following. His widow 
died in Apr, 1003. He left four sons, Edward 
(2), Ellis (3), Fordinanao and Orlando (4), 
and four daughters, three oi whom married. 
Of Ferdinando nothing further is known. 

(2) Edward {b. circa 1570; d. circa 1650), 
was the eldest son of William. Hi* graduated 
B.Mus. at Cambridge and w^as ineorpointcd in 
the same degree at Oxford in 1592. Early in 
the year 1.593 his name first nppc*ars in the 
Weekly Lists of King's College, Cambridge, as 
a lay-clerk with a salary of 20s. In the follow*- 
ing Christmas term lie received an addition of 
11s. 8d. to his salary on sueec'eding Thomas 
Hammond as master of the choristers. The 
office of organist is nowhere mentioned in con- 
nexion with either Hammond or Gibbons in the 
reeords at King’s. In the autumn of 1598 
Hammond resumed his place as master of the 
choristers, and the name of Edward Gibbons 
disappears from the lists, .John Walker, writ- 
ing in 1714,^ states that Gibbons was brought 
to Exeter by Bishop Cotton w'hen he was first 
appointed to the see. His appointment was 
in Nov. 1598, It is not unlikely that Walker’s 
statement is true, and it is not known otherwise 
what became of Gibbons wlien he left Curn* 
bridge. The statement that he became pre- 
centor and organist of Bristol (’ath(*dral was 
made by Anthony Wood, and copied by most 
historians ; but recent research proves beyond 
doubt that ho never held oftice at that cathe- 
dral. The statement that he was in Jioly oiders 
is also disproved. Walker, indeed, mentions 
that Cotton brought Gibbons from Bristol, but 
ho does not say the cathedral. In the will of 
Ellis Gibbons, in 1603, Edward was described 
as ‘ of Acton,’ but no explanation of this do- 
S(!ription has been discoveri'd. 

In any case it w'ould seem that Edward 
Gibbons was already working at Exeter before 
1007, and in ]t>09 he was, beyond all doubt, 
appointed a ‘ priest-vicar ’ of Exeter Cathedral, 
a special dispensation for his ajipointment hav- 
ing been granted by his patron. Bishop Cotton. 
In 1615 he w^as appointed succenior and duly 
installed. He was also chosen fioni time to 
time custos of the College of Vicars-choral, an 
office to wliieh all the ‘ vii;ars,’ piiest and lay, 
annually elect one of the priest- vicais, but in 
spite of this evidence of their conli deuce, the 
fact that he was a layman w as thi* subject of a 
formal protest to Archbishop Laud's commis- 
sioners in 1634, and he was also on this occasion 
accused of negle(ding his duties. The protest 
had little effect upon his position, which he 
seems to have retained until his death ; but the 
records during the years of the civil war ar© 
very incomplete, anil nothing definite is known 
about him after the year 1634. W’alker states 
that he lived to over 80 years of age and was 
twice married, in each case to a wealthy lady. 

1 Svfftnngt nftfit Vltrgy, 
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H3 had several children, two of whom were ] 
bom before he left Cambridge. It was Walker, 
too, who was responsible for the story that he 
presented Charles I. with £1000 ‘ when under 
his distresses.* 

Very little of Edward Gibbons’s music sur- 
vives. In the British Museum is an organ pre- 
lude to an anthem, ‘ How hath the city sate 
solitary.’ A three-part anthem, ‘ Awake and 
arist!.’ is at Ch. Ch., Oxford, and also a setting 
of the K 3 rrie and Creed to go with William 
Mundy’s ‘ short * service. There is an ‘In 
Nomine ’ a 5 in the Bodleian Library. 

(3) Ellis (6. Cambridge, 1673 ; d. May 1603), 
second son of William and Mary Gibbons, was 
baptized at Holy Trinity, Cambridge, on Nov. 
30, 1573. He was singularly honoured by 
Morlcy, who included two of his madrigals, 

* Long live fair Oriana ’ (Hark, did you ever 
hear) and ‘ Round about her charret ’ in ‘ The 
Triumphes of Oriana.’ No other composer 
except Morley himself contributed more than 
one number to this famous collection. No 
other composition, sacred or secular, by Ellis 
Gibbons is known to exist to-day. 

Historians, following Anthony Wood, have 
unanimously stated that he was organist of 
Salisbury Cathedral, but this is apparently un- 
true. No trace of his name can be found at 
Salisbury, either in the registers or in the 
Chapter Act books or in the ‘ Clerk of Fabrik ’ 
accounts. The Act books are incomplete, but 
the ‘ Clerk of Fabrik ’ accounts cover the whole 
period in question and show that Richard Fuller 
was organist from 1592-98, that John Farrant 
then succeeded him until 1602, when John 
Holmes became organist. Ellis Gibbons was 
sole executor and residuary legatee of his 
mother’s will, proved by him in Apr. 1603. His 
own will was dated May 14, 1603, and prt)ved ^ 
on May 18. He left no children. He left pro- 
perty in Cambridge to his brother Edward, 
whom he described as ‘ of Acton,’ subject to 
the life interest for his widow, Joan. In the 
printed index of P.C.C. wills he is described as 
of the parish of St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, but 
the source of this statement is not mentioned 
and he is not so described in the will. The will 
was witnessed by his sister Elizabeth and her 
husband, James Dyer, and he gave a legacy 
to their daughter. 

(4) Orlando (6. 1583 ; d, June 6, 1625) was 
the youngest child of William and Mary Gibbons 
of Cambridge. There is little reason to doubt 
that ho was born at Cambridge, as stated by 
all historians as well as on the monument 
erected to his memory in Canterbury Cathedral; 
nevertheless, he was not baptized at Holy 
Trinity, Cambridge, but at St, Martin’s, Ox- 
ford.^ This fact was first noticed by Anthony 
Wood. The date recorded in the registers is 

1 P.C.C. Sa Boleln. 

• Itonnerly * Carfax * Cbnroh. and recently incorporated with 
AllBalnta 


Dec. 26, 1583. The parents may have been 
residing temporarily in Oxford. Be that as it 
may, it is scarcely conceivable that two children 
bom that year bore the very unusual combina- 
tion of names ‘ Orlando Gibbons,’ and the 
absence of the name from the Holy Trinity 
registers removes the last vestige of doubt that 
this entry concerns the composer. Nor can 
there bo any doubt about the identity of the 
Orlando Gibbons incorporated at Oxford on 
July 14, 1607, as ‘ M.A. of Cambridge.’ Writers 
have submitted solutions of this problem with- 
out verifying the facts, for investigation of the 
Cambridge University registers shows that 
never in the whole history of the University did 
any one of this name take an Arts degree. The 
Oxford entry in 1607, therefore, contains an 
error, and Joseph Foster ® is without doubt 
right in suppo.sing that M.A. was accidentally 
written for Mus.B. by the registrar, and that 
the famous composer is the subject of this entry. 

Early in 1696, when just 12 years of age, 
Orlando Gibbons entered the choir of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and his namt' aj)pears regu- 
larly in the weekly lists of the College (not of 
the ‘ choir,’ as sometimes stated) until the 
autumn of 1698. The lists provide no evidence 
of his having been senior chorister. During 
this time he was his brother’s pupil, and the two 
brothers left the choir at the same time. But 
Orlando’s connexion with the College was kept 
up. He matriculated in 1598 as ‘ a sizar from 
King’s.’ In the years 1602 and 1603 the ‘Mun- 
dum books ’ of King’s College show that he 
received foes for music composed for special 
occasions. On Mar. 21, 1604, when only just 
21 years old, he was appointed organist of the 
Chapel Royal, and held this post for the rest of 
his life. In 1606 he took the degree of B.Mus. 
at Cambridge, and about this date he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Patten of West- 
minster ; Patten was at this time a yeoman of 
the Vestry of the Chapel Royal, and shortly 
afterwards he became Keeper of the King’s 
Closet. He died in 1623 ; Orlando Gibbons 
was his solo executor and inherited a moderate 
sum as residuary legatee. Gibbons at this 
period was living in the Woolstaple in West- 
minster where Bridge Street now stands, and 
all his seven children were baptized in {^t. Mar- 
garet’s Church. As marks of royal favour he 
received handsome grants from the King and 
Queen in 1611 and 1615, and in addition to his 
appointment as organist of the Chapel Royal 
he succeeded Walter Earle in 1619 as one of his 
majesty’s ‘ musicians for the virgin alles to attend 
in his highnes privie chamber * at p salary of 
£46. He already held a somewhat similar ap- 
pointment at a salary of £40. A receipt for a 
quarter’s pay in connexion with this latter 
office is preserved in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 33,965), and is valuable as providing ao 

* Ahm, Oxon., tub Olbbona, Orlando. 
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Authentic example of the composer’s autograph. 
This receipt covers the quarter ending Christ- 
mas day 1619. On May 17, 1622, when Camden 
founded the Chair of History at Oxford, the 
degree of Mus.D. was conferred upon Gibbons 
on the ground of his personal friendship with 
Camden. William Heyther, who founded the 
Chair of Music, was on the same occasion 
admitted to the degree of Mus.D., and not 
being a skilled musician, Gibbons’s eight- 
part anthem, ‘ O clap your hands together,* 
was allowed to serve as Heyther’s ‘ Com- 
mencement Song.* The ‘ Gostling ’ set of 
partbooks, now at York Minster, provide 
almost the only early text of this anthem, and 
in each book a note is appended referring to 
Hoyther’s use of this anthem. A score also 
belonging to Gostling and made for these part- 
books is similarly endorsed. The score be- 
longed recently to Dr. W. H. Cummings, and is 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 

Tn 162.3 John Parsons, organist of West- 
minster Abbey, died, and Gibbons, who at the 
age of .39 had already enjoyed ninotoon years 
of exporioneo as organist of the Chapel Royal, 
was appointed in his place. Here he remained 
for the two years of life that were left to him. 
But during this short period he was responsible 
for conducting the music at one state function 
of the first importance, namely, the funeral of 
King James T. This was on Apr. 6, 1625. On 
that occasion he received as senior organist of 
the Chapel Royal, nine yards of ‘ blackes,’ with 
two more for his servant. In less than two 
months after this Gibbons himself died. He 
was summoned with the whole of the Chapel 
Royal to attend the new King, Charles I., in 
state at Canterbury, where he. was to await the 
arrival of his Queen, Henrietta Maria, from 
France. The royal marriage took place in 
Paris on May 1, the Duke of Buckingham repre- 
senting the King as his proxy. The King arrived 
at Canterbury on June 1. For various reasons 
the arrival of the Queen was delayed, but she 
arrived at Dover on June 12. The next morn- 
ing the King met her at Dover, and the same 
evening the bride and bridegroom reached Can- 
terbury, where they stayed two nights before 
setting out for London. No ceremony con- 
nected with the marriage took place at Canter- 
bury, nor is there any record of Gibbons being 
commissioned to write special music. The 
attendance of the Chapel Royal on the King on 
such an occasion of state was merely in accord- 
ance with an(‘ient custom. 

Meanwhile, before the arrival of the Queen, 
Gibbons was seized with an apoplectic fit and 
died on Whitsunday, June 5. He was buried 
the next day in Canterbury Cathedral, and a 
monumental tablet, surmounted by his bust (see 
PLATE XXVII.) and coat-of-arms (arg. a lion 
rampant sa. depressed by a bend, gu. charged 
with three escallops or), was placed on the north 


wall of the nave. A suspicion of plague was set 
at rest by a post-moriem examination by the 
two court physicians, which clearly describes the 
symptoms of apoplexy. Hawkins and others 
are in error in giving small-pox as the cause of 
Gibbons’s death. 

lietters of administration of his estate were 
granted to his widow on July 1.3, 1626, by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster.^ Nothing 
further is known of the widow, who is thought 
to have died shortly after this date. The state- 
ment that her will was proved in July 1626 is 
an error. Gibbons had seven children, all of 
whom were baptized at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. James, the eldest child, died in in- 
fancy ; of Christopher (.5) more presently ; 
Orlando, the youngest son, died unmarried at 
Exeter in 1650 ; the four daughters were Alice, 
Ann, Mary and Elizabeth. 

A portrait of Gibbons, presented to the Uni- 
versity by Dr. Philip Hayes, is now in the 
examination schools at Oxford. It is a copy of 
an original portrait once in the possession of 
Mrs. Fussell, widow of Peter Fiissell, organist 
of Winchester ; but this is unfortunately lost. 

It is on his church mu8i(^ that the great re- 
putation of Orlando Gibbons has been generally 
founded. He wrote no music for the l^atin 
rites of the church, as far as is known, and in 
this matter ho differs from all the great 3’udor 
composers, for even those others wrote a few 
Latin motets who towards the close of the 
polyphonic period cliielly favoured the JCnglish 
rites. None of Gibbons’s church music, except 
the two little anthems in Leighton’s ‘ 3’cares or 
Lamentacions,’ was printed in his lifetime, 
but Barnard in 1641 included in his ‘ First Book 
of Selected Church Musick ’ both Gibbons’s ser- 
vices, his first Prcces and Psalms and the 
following anthems : ‘ Almighty and everlasting 
God,* ‘ Deliver us ’ (both sections), ‘ Hosanna,* 
* Lift up your heads ’ and ‘ Behold thou hast 
made my days.’ This printed selection seems 
in early days to have precluded the rest of his 
work. Boyce in his ‘ Cathedral Music ’ retained 
of the.se only the F service, ‘ Almighty and 
everlasting God,* ‘ Hosanna ’ and ‘ l.ift up your 
heads.’ while he added ‘ 0 clap your hands,* 
and the spurious sanetus in F. The Boyce 
selection alone was available to keep Gibbons’s 
name alive in cathedral circles for a century 
and a half after Boyce’s time. Yet there are as 
many as forty anthems known to exist in addi- 
tion to the Psalms attached to the Precos, 
among which * Awake up, my glory ’ is de- 
finitely written in anthem form. Of these forty 
anthems it is remarkable that no more than 
fifteen are written in the purely polyphonio 
style, the remaining twenty-five are designed 
for chorus and verse or solo voices, the solo 
portions having an independent instrumental 
accompaniment, in some instances for strings 
1 D. and C. of Westr. Wills. Som. Ho., 1636 A. in. 104. 
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an<i in others for organ. In his polyphonic 
work Gibbons can challenge comparison with 
any other composer of that school ; on a big 
scale ‘ Hosanna,’ ‘ Lift up your heads,* * 0 clap 
your hands,’ and ‘ 0 Lord in thy wrath ’ stand 
supreme ; and there are seven little gems 
written for four voices, among which ‘ O Lord 
increase my faith ’ and ‘ Almighty and ever- 
lasting God * are of special beauty. In the 
verse anthem, which, if we may judge by num- 
bers, Gibbons more particularly favoured, ho 
was to a large extent experimenting. It is true 
that this form was exploited by others before 
him, notably by Byrd, but in reaching out so 
far as he did in this direction Gibbons marked 
out a new path which was destined to be more 
clearly defined in the light of increased experi- 
ence by Blow, Pelham Humfrey and Purcell 
half a century later. Ho deserves all the credit 
that is due to the pioneer, even if his own re- 
putation as a composer is slightly tarnished 
when these twenty anthems or so arc subjected 
to detached criticism . His second Service, with 
its passages for solo and verse and its many 
elaborate features, stands in the same relation 
to the well-known polyphonic Service as the 
verso anthems do to the others. Yet in certain 
instances Gibbons attained success of a very 
high order in the new style, as, for example, in 
* 0 all true faithful hearts,’ very generally sung 
now to modern words, ‘ 0 thou the central orb ’ 
and ‘ This is the record of John,* in which the 
declamatory features of the solo voice are 
treated with consummate skill. Gibbons wrote 
8C venteen hymn tunes of exceptional dignity and 
purity. In 1873 Sir Frederick Ousklky (g.v.) 
edited and published a collection of Gibbons’s 
church music in as complete a form as Avas 
possible at that date. Early in 1925 volume iv. 
of the Carnegie Edition of Tudor Church Music 
was issued containing all that is known of his 
church music (including fragments) as shown 
in the list below. 

In 1512 (ribbons published his set of ‘ Mad- 
rigals and Mottots of 5 Parts : apt for Viols and 
Voyces.’ This set consists of twenty numbers, 
but as some of these are separate sections of 
single compositions, the number is really only 
thirteen. The term motet had not at this date 
the limited meaning which has in later days 
been imposed upon it, and (ribbons no doubt 
was using it here to denote the serious type of 
madrigal of which there are several examples 
in the set. Written of necessity in the poly- 
phtmio style these works represent Gibbons at 
his highest level of excellence. The choice of 
words reflects the austerity of the composer’s 
mind. The suggestion, based upon a phrase in 
the dedication of the text, that his patron, the 
younger Sir Christopher Hatton, wrote the 
words is disproved by the fact that the author- 
ship of seven of the twenty numbers can be 
identified among the poems of Sylvester, 


Spenser and Raleigh ; the selection may have 
been made by Hatton. Space will only permit 
brief mention here of ‘ The silver swan,’ which 
closely approaches the form of the lutenist’s 
‘ Ay re,* * Dainty fine bird ’ and the splendid 
and stern ‘ What is our life ? ’ as representing 
types of madrigals and ‘ mottets ’ in Gibbons’s 
noble set. (See English Madrigal School^ vol. v.) 
Gibbons was one of a small group of composers, 
with Weelkes and Doring, who made elaborate 
settings of the ‘ Cries of London ’ 
using the traditional musical phrases associated 
with the cries. Gibbons’s piece took the form 
of a fantasy constructed upon the traditional 
plain -song used by all the Elizabethan com- 
posers in their ‘ In Nomines ’ As far as i^’ 

known Gibbons wrote no solo songs. The 
anthem ‘ The secret sins ’ is, however, a solo 
song with chorus. 

Apart from his work as a composer, Orlando 
Gibbons was an executant of rare distinction, 
and was at the time of his death without a rival 
in England as a performer on the organ and the 
virginals ; writing to Sir Dudley Carle ton just 
after Gibbons’s death, John Chamberlain de- 
scribed him as having ‘ the best hand in Eng- 
land.’ As a natural consequence he wrote 
brilliantly for the keyboard instruments of his 
day. The only keyboard works of his that were 
printed appeared in the famous collection called 
Parthenia, which contained eight pieces by 
Byrd, seven by Bull and six by Gibbons, but 
more than forty of his keyboard pieces survive 
in MS. A modem edition of these, compiled 
by Miss Margaret Glyn, has been published in 
5 vols. (Stainer & Bell). 

It remains to speak of Gibbons’s composi- 
tions for strings. In his lifetime a set of nine 
fantasies for three instruments was printed. 
The precise date of publication is unknown, and 
no record of them was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, but as they are described as the first 
music ever ‘ cut in copper ’ in England, they 
must have been produced before 1611, the date 
of Partheniay and after 1606, for the composer 
is styled ‘ Batchelour of Musick.’ The phrase 
on the title-page describing him as ‘ late ’ or- 
ganist of the Chapel Royal cannot be explained 
and must be an error. There are nine pieces in 
this set and they are excellent examples of the 
fantasy form as the precursor of the fugue ; they 
are characterised by a remarkable freedom in 
rhythmic design. They were reprinted for the 
Musical Antiquarian Society in 1843, and again, 
edited by the present writer, in 1924. There 
are fifteen more 3 -part fantasies of the same 
character by Orlando Gibbons in manuscript in 
Marsh’s Library, Dublin. Nos. 9-12 of these 
are also in the Christ Church (Oxford) Library. 
Two 4-part fantasies for strings at (^rist 
Church and a pa van and galliard for six strings 
in Marsh’s Library and the Bodleian Library 
are especially attractive ; these have recently 
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been published under the editorship of the 
present writer. The list of Gibbons’s known 
compositions in this class, including four In 
Nominee and four 6>part fantasies is given 
below. 


LIST OF WOBKS BY OBLANDO GIBBONS 


I. Chvboh Mubio 
(a) SurvicM 

First Preces and Piialms (Thou openeat Thine hand, and Awake 
up. my glory). 

Second Preces and Psalm (I will magnify Thee). 

Piret Service (V., T.D.. B.. K., C., M., N.D.) In P. (N.B.— The 
sanctus Is spurious.] 

Second Service (T.D., J., M., N.D.) in D min. 

(b) FiM Anthemt 

Almighty and everlasting God. a 4. 

( Deliver us. Part I. a 4. 

) Blessed be the Lord God. Part n. a 4. 

Hosanna, a 6. 

*1 am the Besurrection. a 6. 

Lift up your heads, a (S. 
f O clap your hands together. Port I. a & 

I God is gone up. Part II a 8. 

O Lord, noM' do uiy woes, a 4. 

O Lord, I lift my heart, a 4. 

O Lord, in Thee is all my trust, a 5. 

O Lord, in Thy wrath rebuke me not. a 6. 

O Lord, increase my faith, a 4. 

•Out of the deep. 

Why art Thou so heavy, a 4. 

(e) V«r»e AtUhenu 

•Almighty God, which hast given (Xmas.) a 6. Org. accpt. 
Almighty God, who by Thy Bon (St. Pet. Day). aS. Org. accpt. 
•Arise, O Lord God. 

Behold, I bring you glad tidings (Xmas), a 6. Org. accpt. 
Behold, Thou hast made my days (Dean Maxey'a funeral), a 6. 
String accpt. 

BiCHSod are all they (Lord Somerset's wedding), a 6. String 
accpt. 

Glorious and powerful God. a 6. String accpt. 

Grant, Holy Trinity, a 6. Org. accpt. 

Great King of Gods (the King being in Scotland). • 6. String 
accpt. 

Have mercy upon me. a 6. Organ accpt. 

•Have pity on me. Org. accpt. 

If Ye be risen (Kaster). a C. Org. accpt. 

Lord, grant grace, a 8. String accpt. 

•I^ord, we beseech Thee. Org. accpt. 

O all true faithful hearts, a 6. String accpt. (Thanksgiving 
for the King's recovery.) 

O God, the King of glory (Ascension Day), a 6. Org. accpt. 
•Praise the Lord. Org, accpt. 

Mee. see, the Word is iucamate. o 6. String accpt. 

Sing unto the Lord, o 0. String accpt. 

•So God loved the world. Org. accpt. 

The secret sins, a 6. Org. accpt. 

This is the record of John (St. John Bapt.). a 6. String accpt. 
•Thou God of wisdom. 

•Unui Thee, O Lord. 

We praise Thee, O Father, a 0. String accpt. 

• Text incomplete. 

N.B — * Sing we merrily ’ is almost certainly by Christopher, not 
Orlando, Gibbons, and certain anthems of Christopher are some- 
times wrongly attjibuted to Orlando. 

Six hymn tunes printed in Wilber’s Nymnsji and 8onga of the 
Church, 162, and one more at Ch. Ch., Oxford. MS. 

U. SneunAK Vocal Mubio 

The First Set of Madrigals and Motteis of 6 parts : apt. for Viols 
and Voyces. Published in 1614. 

Cries of London. Voices and Btrlngs. B.M. Add. MBS. 17792-6, 
29372-6, 37402-6 and 29427 (tenor only). 


III. Chamber Mubio 

Four Fantasies, a 6. For strings. Ch. Ch. 21. (.No. 1 is in- 
complete.} 

•Pavan and Galliard. a 6. For strings. Marsh Lib. Dnbl. Z. 3. 
Tab. 4, 1-6 ; Bodl. MS. Mus. Sch. £. 437-44‘2. 

Three ‘ In uomlnes.' a 5. For strings : 

No. 1. Bodl. MB. Mus. Sch. D. 212-216, Ch. Ch. 423-8, Tenbury 
302, Marsh Lib. Dubl. Z. .3, Tab. 4. 1-6. 

No. 2. Bodl. MS. Mus. Sch. D. 212-216, Ch. Ch. 423-8, Tenbury 
302. 

No. 3. Bodl. MB. Mus. Sch. D. 212-216. 

Pavan. a 5. For strinni (3 parts only survive). B.M. Add. MSB. 

•Two Fantasies, a 4. For strings, ch. (’h. 732-736. 

‘ In nomine.' a 4. For strings. Bodl. MS. Mus. Sch. D. 212-216. 

•Nine Fantasies, a 8. For strings. Printed circa 1610. In MS. 
also in B.M., Bodl. and ch. Ch. 

Fifteen Fantasies a 3. For strings. Marsh Lib. Dnbl., Z. 2, 

Nos. 9 and 12 of these are also in Marsh Lib. Dubl., Z. 3, Tab. 4, 
1 - 6 . 

Nos. 9-12 are also in Ch. Ch. 732-6. 

OoUiard. a 8. For strings. Marsh Lib. Dubl. Z. S, Tab. 4. 1-6. 

Published (ed. Fellowes) in 1924. 

Keyboarh iHaTRxnouTTAL Mtnno 

Alman in D min. N.Y. Drex. 0612, 44.* 

Almon in D min. N.Y. Drex. 5619, 122. 

Alman in C. Cosyn 68. N.Y. Drax. 6613. 

Almon In G. Cosjn 79. 


Alman or Italian Ground. B.M. Add. MSB. 103.37.1 Add. MSS. 

36661. Ch. t'b. 1113. N.Y. Drex. 6612. Paris, 18648. 
Alman or King’s Juell. B.M. Add. MSB. 36661 . Cosyn. 

French Alman. B.M. Add. MSS. 10337.* Cosyn, N.Y. Drex. 
3612.* 


Ayre or Toy in A min. Ch. Ch. 1003. Ch. Ch. 1113. N.Y. Drex. 

0012. Paih, 18670, 11.* 

French Ayre. B.M. Add. MSS. 30661. 

Coranto in D mm, B.M. Add. MSS. 36661. Paris, 18.'548. 

Coranto In D inhi. Paiis, 18648, 44.t N.Y, Drex. .'iOll 
CoranU) in 1) min. N.Y. Drex. 66J 1. 

Coranto or Toy In A min. B.M. Add. MSS. 23623 t (called ' Adieu 
toranU* '). Cosjn. Fit/. 2().3.* N.Y. Drex. 0612. 

French Coranto. B.M. Add. MSS. 36661. 

Galliard. ‘Lady Hatton.’ Cosyn, Ch. Ch, 1113. N.Y. Drex. 
6612.* 

Galliard. ‘ l,oril of Salisbury.’ Parth. Ch, Ch. 431.* N Y 
Drex. 0612.* 

Galliard in A min. Cosyn 06. 

Galliard in A min. B.M. Add. MSS. 86661 . Cosyn 68. N. Y. Drex 
66l2.t 

Galliard in C. Parth, N.Y. Drex. 0612.* 

Galliard In D min. Cosyn 62. 

Galliard in 1) mlri. Cosyn 67, 

Pavan, ‘ Lord of Salisbury.’ Pjirth. Fltz. 292. N.Y. Drex. 6612. 
Paris, 18670, ll.* 

Pavan in I) luln. B.M. Add. MSS 20096. Cosyn. Paris, 18648. 
Paxan In G mm. N.Y. Drex. ,'>612. 

Prelude In A min. (iosyti. t h. Ch. 47 (called ' Kunnlng Fantasia ’). 

N.Y. Drex. 6611. r Paris, 18670, 11.* 
l*relude In O. Parth. B.M. Adil. MSS 22000. Add. MSS. 236*23, 
0+ Add. MSS. 23623, 44.1 Add. MSS. 31403. Ch, Ch. 47. 
Ch. Ch. 89. N.Y. Drex. 6612. Paris, 18070. 


FatUa»iei> 

Fantasy in A. Cummings. 

Fantasy In A min. Pluin-sung. Ch. Ch, 1113, 68. 

Fantasy In A min. Parth. B.M. Adii MSS. 31403, 20 Paris, 
18648.* 

Fantasy in A mln. B.M. Add. MSS. 31403, 12. Cosj-n Ch Ch. 
1113,66. Ch. Ch. 1142. 

Fantasy In A mln. B.M. Add. MSS. 31403, 18. Cosyn. Ch, Ch 
1113, 66. 

Fantasy In C. B.M. Add. MSS. 31403, 16. Add. MSS. 36661 
Cosyn. 

Fantasy in C. B.M. Add. MSS 31 40,3, 14. Cosyn. Ch. Ch. 47, 1176. 
Fantasy in D mln. Cosvn. Cuininings. 

Fancy in D min. B.M. Add. MSS. 31.403. Cosyn 60. 

Fancy in D mln. B.M. Add. MSS. 36661. Ch. Ch. 114*2. 

Fancy In I) mm. Cosyn 77. 

Fant^y In G. Cosvn 81. 

Fantasy in G. < h. t h. 1 1 1 3. 

Two Fancies In U (voluntarioN). Paris, 18046. 

Fantasy for Double Grgaltie. Cosyn, 

In Nomine. B.M. Add. MSS. 36661, Cosvn. Ch. Ch. 1113, 63. 
In Nomine. Ch. Ch. 1113, 79.* Paris, 18548. 


M ashes 

The Fairest Nlmphs. B.M. Add. MSS. 10337.* Add. 36661. Paris, 
18648.* 

Lincoln's Inn Maske. ParD, 18548. 

The Temple Maske. Cosyn. N.Y. Drex. 60 1 '2. Paris, 1864H. 
Welcome Home. Ch. Ch. 437. N.Y. Drex. 6612.* Paris, 18048.* 


Ground. N.Y. Drex. .'5012. 

I’escod Time (The lluut’M up). Crnyri. N.Y. Drex. 6612, 

Gueencs Command. Partu. Ch. Ch. 47. N.Y. Drex. 6611,+ 
Diox. 061*2. 

Saraband. Ch. Ch. 1J75. N.Y, Drex. 5611. 

Whuo|r« do me no barm. Ch. Ch 47. Ch. Ch. 431. Paris, 18070, 

The Woode soe wilde. B.M. Add. MSS. 31403. Add. MSS. 36661. 
Fitz. 40,* Inc. 

• The name of Gibbons 1» not on tho copy. 

I Assigned to some one else. 

(This list is taken by kind permission of Miss Margaret H. Glyn 
trom her About Elizabethan Virginal Muste and its Vumposers.] 

(5) CllKlSTOPHEK {h, Wesf iniiistor, 1()15 ; 
d, Oct. 20, 1G7G), second son nf Orlando (rib- 
bons, was baptized at St. Margartd’s, West- 
minster, on Aug. 22, ] G1 5. He was not 1 0 years 
old when his father died and is said to have been 
adopted by his Uncle Edward at lixeter. He 
received his early education as one of the chil- 
dren of the Chapel Iloyal. At Exeter he would 
have been the companion of Matthew Locke, 
with whom in later years he collaborated in 
writing the music for Shirley’s masque, Cupid 
and Death, In 1638 he became organist of 
Winchester Cathedral, and on Sept. 23, 1G4G, 
he married at St. Bartholomew - the - Less, 
Mary, daughter of Dr. Kerch er, Canon of Win- 
chester and later Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Mrs. Gibbons died in 1662. Gibbons married 
Becondly Elizabeth Ball. She survived her hua- 
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band six years and was buried in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey on Dec. 27, 1682, the 
entry in the register being made in her maiden 
name, accidentally misspelt Bull. Christopher 
Gibbons was appointed organist of the Chapel 
Royal and private organist to Charles II. in 
1660, and in the same year he became organist 
of Westminster Abbey. In 1663, at the special 
request of the King, he was admitted to the 
degree of Mus.D. at Oxford. He died Oct. 20, 
1676, and was buried in the cloisters of the 
Abbey. His nuncupative will ^ was proved on 
Nov. 6 following. He left three daughters by 
his second wife. Both as an executant and as 
a composer he was much inferior to his father. 
He wrote a very largo number of string fan- 
tasies of two and three parts and some anthems. 
These are to be found in MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, the British Museum, Ch. Ch., Oxford, 
the R.C.M., Marsh’s Library, Dublin, and at 
Durham and Ely Cathedrals. 

(6) Richard Oibbojss is a name appended to 
two fantasies for strings and are in Marsh’s 
Library, (Z 3, Tab. 4, 1-6.) The same two fan- 
tasies are in the Bodleian Library (MS. Mus. 
Sch. C. 64-9), and in these partbooks in six cases 
the ascription is given as Mr. R. Gibbons, and in 
the other two cases as Mr. Gibbons. The com- 
piler of the Bodleian Summary catalogue has 
assumed that R stands for Roland ( Orlando), but 
there is no evidence for this, while the Dublin 
ascription gives the name Richard. If Richard 
Gibbons is the correct name of the composer of 
these two fantasies nothing at all is known of 
his personal history, but it may be an error for 
Richard Gibbs, organist of Norwich Cathedral, 
circa 1622-30. The Bodleian and Marsh MSS. 
may have a common origin and this would offer 
an explanation for the duplication of the error, 
if it be one. e. h. f. 

GIBBS, Cecil Armstrong {h. Groat Baddow, 
near Chelmsford, Aug. 10, 1889), composer, 
was educated at Winchester and Cambridge 
(Trinity). At the latter he prolited by the 
help of Edward J. Dent (g.v.), studied further 
at the R.O.M., and subsequently joined the 
staff as a teacher of composition there. Gibbs 
excels in the sensitive treatment of poetry in 
song, and he has been particularly successful 
in setting the lyri9s of Walter de la Mare. His 
incidental music to CrosHngs^ written for 
performance at a private school and there 
performed (1919), was his first introduction to 
the stage, and incidental music to Maeterlinck’s 
The Betrothal (Gaiety Theatre, 1921) brought 
his work before the public. A comic opera, 
‘ The Blue Peter * (libretto by A. P. Herbert), 
was awarded publication by the Carnegie Trust 
in 1924, and ‘ Midsummer Madness,* a comedy 
(Clifford Bax) with music, had a successful 
production at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, in July 1924. For list of Gibbs’s 
spj^.ai40Stto«. 


chamber musio and the earlier songs see 
B. M, 8. Ann. 1920. o. 

GIBBS, Richard, English church composer 
of the first half of the 17th century, was 
organist at Norwich Cathedral in IfiSo. This 
date is given on the score of his anthem ‘ Have 
mercy * (Harl. 7340) ; but West {Oath. Org.) 
gives two query dates, 1622 and 1630, to define 
the period of his service there. There is some 
confusion as to the authorship of certain an- 
thems by Gibbs, as a John Gibbs, described by 
Davey, in the index to his Hist, of as ‘ of 

Westminster Abbey,* was composing about the 
same time : another Gibbs was organist at 
Hereford from 1595-67. The anthem included 
in Clifford’s ‘ Collection ’ (1664) is the work of 
Richard, but the Gibbs who figures among the 
composers of the 40 In Nomines in the Bodl. 
Mus. Sch. is John Gibbs. Even the anthem 
referred to above is included in the Catalogue of 
Ancient Choral Services at Ely as by Richard (or 
John) Gibbs, but in the Parish Choir Collection 
(published in 1846 by the Society for Promoting 
Church Music) it is described as by Richard 
Gibbs. 

SERVICES 

Morning Service, T.D. and J. Durh. 18 18 ; Tenb. O.B.'SIS. 
Evening Ser^ce, M. and N.D. Durh. C. 18/20 ; Tenb. O.B./307. 

ANTHEMS 

Have mercy upon me, C) God. Harl. 7340/42, Score. 

If the Lord HltuMelf. Tenb. O.B '282, 

See, Sinful Soul. Durh. ; H.M. Add. MBS. 80,478-9, tenor cantoris 

part only, 

Q.-X. also refers to an Almaine and some Corantos In (''h. Ch.as by 

Gibbs, 

GIBSON, George Alfred {b. Nottingham, 
Oct. 27, 1849; d. Mentone, May 21, 1924), 
violinist, began the study of the violin at the 
age of 10 under his father. Studied afterwards 
under Henry Farmer, and made appearances as 
a soloist at the age of 12. In 1867 he came to 
London and played in the band at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre ; in 1870 he was a first violin 
in the Italian Opera at Drury Lane, a year later 
he joined the Covent Garden orchestra. Ho 
made his first appearance at the Monday 
Popular Concerts on Jan. 28, 1882, appearing 
at intervals until 1893, when on the retirement 
of Strauss he was appointed to the post of viola 
in the Quartet. On Nov. 6, 1893, he was ap- 
pointed leader of Her Majesty’s Private Baud. 
He led the orchestra at the coronations of King 
Edward VII. and King George V. Gibson’s 
reputation rests primarily on his concerted 
music-playing, in private as well as in public, 
and on his ability as a teacher. He was pro- 
fessor of the violin at the R.A.M., and the 
G.S.M. His portrait, painted by Olivier, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and presented 
to him. w. w. o. 

GIGAIJLT, (1) Nicolas (6. 1624 or 1625; 
d. circa 1707), a Paris organist, who was ap- 
pointed organist of St. Nicholas des Champs 
c. 1652, In 1686 he published a large ‘ Livre 
d’orgue,’ which shows him to have had en- 
cyolopffidic knowledge of the organ music of 
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his time. Gigault treated discord with bold- 
ness and ability. His organ book has been 
ni-editod by Giiilmant and Pirro. 

(2) Joachim {b. May 17, 1676 ; d. Mar. 
1765), son of the preceding, succeeded his 
father as organist of St. Nicholas. r. b,^. 

GIGELIRA, Italian for Xylophone {q.v.), 

GIGLI, (1) Giovanni Battista, il Tedbs- 
SCHINO, a 17th-century composer at the court 
of Tuscany, and probably also of Este, as the 
MSS. of 2 oratorios, a cantata, and 6 trio 
sonatas by him are in the library at Modena. 
Gerber (2) mentions 12 sonatas composed for 
the Duke of Tuscan^*. 

(2) Innocenzo (6. Finale, Modena, Dec. 3, 
1708 ; d. Aug. 13, 1772), composed oratorios 
(Q.-L.). 

GIG OUT, Eugene (6. Nancy, Mar. 23, 1844 ; 
d. Avenue de Villiors, Paris, Dec. 9, 1926), 
an eminent French organist, was educated at 
the maitrise of the catliedral there, and entered 
Niedormeyer’s iScole de Musique rcligicuse, 
in Paris, at the ages of 13. He was one of 
Niedermeyer’s favourite pupils, and subse- 
quently married his younger daughter. At 
the Niodermoyer School he studied with 
Saint-Saens (whom ho often replaced at the 
Madeleine). He was professor in that scjhool 
for upwards of twenty years, and, after a long 
interval, re-entered it in 1902 as professor of the 
organ. He becairu» organist of Saint- Augustin 
in 1863, and during his tenure of that post 
made tours as a virtuoso on the organ in Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and 
played in Paris during the various international 
exhibitions. He enjoyed a great reputation as 
an oxtemj)ore player. In 1885 he founded an 
organ school for organ and improvisation, sub- 
vtmtioned by the State, an institution which 
has produced many distinguished pupils. In 
1911 he succeeded Guilmant as professor of the 
organ at the Conservatoire. 

G. F,, with addns. 

A prolific composer, Gigout has written much 
vocal and church music, a meditation for violin 
and orchestra, a pianoforte sonata, etc. He 
is best known, however, by his admirable organ 
music, which comprises two albums of ten and 
twelve pieces, about 50 detached works (many 
oeuig of considerable proportions), and over 
400 short pieces, chiefly modal, with pedal 
ad lib., issued in three collections. In the last- 
named the variety and interest achieved in 
nanow space and by slender means is remark- 
able, and a large number of the pieces stand as 
model voluntaries and interludes. The style of 
Gigout’s organ music, always scholarly and 
frequently austere, makes it as a whole more 
suitable for church use than for the concert-hall. 

Bibl. — Btmmage d BuffSnt Oipout, containinK biofraphy by 
Q. Faur6 and eatalofrna oi works (Paris, 1923). 

GIGUE (Gig a) is an old Italian dance which 
derives its name (or vice versa) from the Oiqa, 


Giqm, Oeiqe, or early fiddle. It was written 
indiscriminately in 3-8, 6-8, 3-4, 6-4 and 12-8 
time, and was in two strains or sections, each of 
which was repeated. Its time was lively, and 
it was usually employed to finish up a suite. 
A good example is that which winds up No. 8 
of Gorelli’s twelve solos. 


^ r 

Bach also employs them to close his suites, 
and has left an immense variety, not a few of 
which arc in cc^nimon time, as w^ell as 9-16 and 
12-16. The W'ell knowm one in the partita in 
Bj> is in 4-4, and tliat in the last partita of the 
same scit in 8-4. Handel’s sixteen suites contain 
thirteen gigues, one of which contains 143 bars, 
and unlike most gigues, is not divided into two 
sections. There was a convention that the 
second part of the giguc should be built on an 
inversion of the first subject. (Sec Spitta, J. S. 
Bach, Engl. tr. iii. 159.) Mozart has left a very 
fine little spcciman (Kochel, p. 574) which ha 
wrote in an album at Leipzig after a surfeit c' 
Bach. 

English Jigs seem to have no special ehar- 
acteristies. The word came to be synonymous 
with any light irreverent rhythm, giving the 
point to Pope’s lim^ : 

‘Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven.' 

G. 


For the various types of Irish jig see Irish 
Music. 

Bibl. — Daniih, FnyKHiNi), Etymologhrhn SfutUttn liber Oeioo- 
Gigue-Jlff. I’p. 1 * 2 . DpsaU, 1917 . WI'.rneh Oanokbbt. t/e«rAicA/« 
derOigue. Erlangen I>l««frtation, 192 .S. J. E<!ORriiKviu.K, Finfll 
SuU4>H iVorrhmtm du X VJJtt aiecUs fran^aib. I*ariH, I'.KXt. 


GILBKRT, Henry Franklin Belknap 
{b. Somerville, Massachusetts, U.S.A., Sept. 
26, 18<>8), an American composer. He studied 
music in Boston, and for a time was occupied in 
business and in the study of French literature. 
In recent years ho has devoted himself to com- 
position, with the spe(Mal purjiose of utilising in 
music the idiom of the American negroes. In 
1918 his symphonic ballet, ‘ The Dance in Place 
Congo,’ based on C’reole themes from Louisianli, 
was performed at the Metropolitan 0])era He use 
in Ne^w York, and then in Boston. Gilbert has 
also written numerous article's on musical sub- 
jects. His compositions include : 


orchestral 

* AmerlcBnenque,' bantMl on 3 minstrel-tunes, (About 1903.) 

* e’omcdy-eivertiire on Negio Tbemes.* (1911, New York, Pitta 

burg, Boston, and often since.) 

Three ‘ American Dances.’ (1911.) 

* Negro Rhapsody.’ (1913. Norfolk Festtval.) 

Two * Episodes,' ' I.egend.* ' Negro Episode.' , 

Symphonic Prologue. ‘ Riders to the Sea.' after the tr*?™''’’. * 
fiynge, utilising studies In Celtic folk-music. (191.*i, Peter 
borough Festival.) 

' BalammbA's Invocation to Tanlth,’ after Flaubert, for sopranc 
and orch. 

Six ‘ Indian Sketches,’ for chorus and orcb. 

Hvmn. ‘ To America.’ , . . 

Symphonic Ballet, 'The Dance in Place Congo,’ based on fooJ 
Creole themes qiioted by Cable. 

PIANOFORTE 

* The Island of the Fay.* after Poe. 

' Indian Scenes/ * Negro Dances.* 

BONOS 


• Pirate Bong,’ text from Stevenson. 
Edited. * One hundred Folk-Songs.* 


B. A. 
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GILES (Gyles), Nathaniel, Mus.D. (6. circa 
1658, in or near Worcester ; d. Windsor, Jan. 
24, 1633), organist and composer, was the son of 
Thomas Giles, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It was formerly supposed that ho was a chorister 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, but this is now 
discredited.^ He may, however, have been a 
clerk in that chapel in 1577, but for one year 
only. Ho was organist of Worcester Cathedral, 
1681-86. He graduated Mus.B. at Oxford, 
June 26, 1685, supplicated for his doctor’s 
degree in 1607, but not having sent in his 
exercise, he did not receive it until July 16, 
1622. On Oct. 1, 1685, he beSame clerk, or- 
ganist and master of the choristers at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor.* He was employed 
in a similar capacity at the Chajiel Royal (1596), 
as an indenture of that date states ‘ that 
(Nathani(‘l Gyles, B.M.) shall have for his Life 
a Clerk’s IMace, and be one of the Players on the 
organ. . . .’ * On the death of W^illiam Hunnis 
in tiune the next year, he was officially ap- 
pointed his successor as Gentleman and Master 
of the CJhildrcn there, and held this post, as 
well as his Windsor appointment, until the time 
of his death. He was succeeded at Windsor by 
William Child, and was buried in one of the 
aisles of the chajxjl. 

Jn the commonplace' book of John Baldwin 
((y.?;.), there is appended an elaborate Lesson of 
Descant of ihirtic-eighte Proportions of siindrie 
KiruleSf made by Master Oiles, Master of the 
children at Windsor (reprinted by Hawkins in 
the appendix to his History of Mtisic), Below 
is a list of Giles’s compositions : 

BlillViCES 

Plrat Verse Service (Including I'.D., J., K., C. and M.N.). Bar* 
tiard. nurh. ; B.M. Add. MsS. .S()0H6*7. Score. 

Second Verse Service (incJuding T.B., J., K., C. and M.N.). PU. ; 
Uurh. ; Teiib. O.B. /JUT. 

KvenloR Service in B.M. Add. MBS, 17784ni3b. Baaa paat only. 
Evening Service lu A rain. B.M. Add. MSS. 17784/lllb. Baaa 
part only. 

ANTHEMS 

Almighty (Jod. Collect for Whltaunday. PH. : Durh. : Tcnb. 
O.B. /77. 

Almighty Lord. B.M. Add, MSS, 3141 H/Hb. Score. 

BlftN.<(ed are all tliev. Veiee anthem by ' l>r. Oiles et Mr. Gibboos.’ 

Hurl. 4142/.3. Woids only. 

Blessed art thou. Hail. 414‘2/H. Words only. 

Everlasting God which hast. Hurl. 4I4‘2/ti. W'ords only. 

Except the Loni. Verse anthem. B.(J.M. lU4a-in. Incomp., 
Harl. 4142/228. Wonls only. 

Ood which on this day. I)urli. ; B.M. Add. MSB, 30478-9. Tenor 
<-antoris part only. 

Have mercy upon me. O Lord. Durh, ; PH. ; B.M. Add. MSS. 

30478-9. Tenor cantoris part. only. 

Have mercy upon us, Lord. Durh. O.B. A 8/228 ; Tenb. O.B. /484. 
He that hath my ( ommandments, Durh. ; PH. ; B.M. Add. MSS. 

80478-9. Tenor cantoris part only. 

Holle, Holie, Hollo. Harl. 4142/9. Words only, 

1 am for peace. Verse anthem. Tenb. O.B. /283. (Possibly by 
Amnor.) 

I will magnify thee. Verse anthem * for trebles.' Harl. 7339/146. 
Score. B.M. Add. MSS. 17784/4. Baas part only. B.M. Add. 
MSS. 80478/9. Tenor cantoris part only, 
bird In thy wrath rerirove. R.C.M. 1046-61. Incomp. 

My I.ord. Durh. ; B.M. Add. MSS. 30478-9. Tenor cantoris part 
only. 

0 everlasting God. Durh.; B.M, Add. MSS. 30478-9. Tenor 
canttirls part onfy. For Michaelmas Day. 

O give thanks, a 6. Barnard. 


1 See Atkins, Xarly Onupanbt t)f iht OfHeo of Orpanixt of ih$ 
PatKtdral Church of WoreocUfr. Worcestershire Historical Society. 
1918. 

^ See the warrant for this appointment and other information 
printed In West’s Cnth Org. p. 166. 

3 See a record relating to the duties, salsries, housing, etc., of 
the organist and children of the Chapel Royal, now in the Brltiib 
tfoaeuin /Add. MSS. 4847, foUo 76). 


O Qod which as on this day. Harl. 4142/29b. Wordn only. 

O hear my prayer. Lord. Verse anthem. Dui'h. ; Tenb. U.B./290; 

B.M. Add. MSS. 30478-9. Tenor cantoris part only. 

O how happy a thing it is. Durh.; Tenb. O.B. /486. Tentg 
cantoris part only. 

O Lord in thee Is all my trust. Verse anthem by ‘ Tho. Tallis and 
Nat. Giles.’ Harl. 4142/‘28. Words only. 

0 Lord mv Ood. Verse anthem. R.C.M. 1045-61. Incomp., Tenb. 
O B. /3l ; Harl. 4142/I8b. Words only. 

O Ltml of Hosts (' for yc King *). Tenb. O.B. /367 ; Harl. 4i42/.35b, 
Words only. 

O Lord of whom 1 do depend. Verse anthem. Tenb. O.B. /34r 
Harl. 41 42/1 8b. Words only. 

O Lord, our Governor. Verse anthem. Tenb. O.B. /232. 

O Lord thou bast searched me out. B.M. Add. MSS. 30478-9. 
Tenor cantoris part only. 

O Lfird, turn not away thy face. B.M. Add. MSS. 30478-9. Tenor 
c«,nt.oriB part only. Durh., Incomp. ; Tenb. O.B. /3 ; B.C.M. 
1045-51. 

O sing unto the Lord. Harl. 4142/40b, Words only. 

Out of the deep. Verse anthem. PH. ; Durh. ; R.C.M. 1046-61 1 
B.M. Add MBS. 3l418/48b. Score. 

The law of the Lord. Verse anthem. Tenb. O.B. y234v. 

Thou God that guidst. Durh. 

What child was he. Verse anthem. R.C.M. 1046-.'H ; Tenb. 
O.B./29. 

MOTETS 

In te Domlne speravi. Baldwin /107v. Incomp. 

Miserere, a *2. Baldwin /1 02v. Incomp. 

Bjilvator muudl, a 3. Baldwin /lllv. Incomp. 
libl H«ill. Baldwin /39. Incomp. 

Ve.stigla mea dirlge. f 'h. Ch. 984-8 ; Baldwin /36. Incomp. 

'rhoro is also a 6-part madrigal by Giles. ’ Cease now, value thoughts, 
m til© British Museum (Add. MBS. 29372-7) ; altus part also ii 
B.M. Add. MSS. 29427/13. _ 

J. M . 

GILLTER (Gilliers), Jean Clattdh 
(h. Paris, c. 1667 ; d. there. May 30, 1737), fot 
thirty years contrabass - player at the Paris 
Opera ; a friend of Montcclair. He wrote airs 
and incidental music for Regnard’s and Dan- 
oourt’splays. Hisson, ‘GiLLiERTHEYoiTNaER,’ 
appears to have lived in London, whore he pub- 
lished several sets of sonatas and a harpsichord 
eoneerto between 1760-60. 

GTLLIER, John, a I7th-18th century Eng- 
lish composer of catches, contributed to Hilton’s 
* Catch that catch can ’ (1701, 1720, 1730), and 
the Catch Club, Edinburgh (Q.-L.). 

GILLY, DiNii, Eren eh -Algerian baritone, a 
pupil of Cotogni. Gilly appeared for the first 
time in England at Co vent Garden on May 16, 
1911, as Amonasro to the Aida of Emmy 
Destinn, and impressed at on(je by his dramatic 
style and tho splendid resonance of his voice. 
Later in the season he sang Rana in the ‘ Gir) 
of the Golden West ’ and Athanael in Mas- 
senet’s ‘ Thais.’ Gilly became a favourite a? 
Co vent Garden and sang there till the war 
caused opera to be closed down. Later, under 
Beecham, he made some appearances in opera 
in English, and though ho could not hide his 
foreign accent his words wore very clear. He 
has opened a singing-school in London. 

S. H. p. 

GILMAN, Lawrence {b. Flushing, New 
York, July 6, 1878), critic and author. He was 
educated in Hartford, Connecticut, but was 
self-taught in music. From 1901-13 he was 
musical critic of Harper's Weekly ; in 1913 he 
occupied the same post on The North American 
Reinew, In 1923 he was appointed musical 
critic of the New York Tribune to succeed the 
late H. E. Krehbiel. For several years he has 
also written the programme notes for the con- 
certs of the New York Philharmonic Society 
and of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Gilman’e 

1 sympathies and studies have led him to a.' 
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espacial appreciation of modern tendencies in 
composition, and much of his writing has been 
in interpretation and advocacy of modern 
music. His literary style is noted for its finish 
and brilliancy. 

His books include the following : 

Phaa^t of Moism Mtuie. (1 904.) 

£dward MaeDowall. (1900 ; lu an enlarged edition, 1009.) 

The Atusie of To-morrow. (1906.) 

Storiea of Symphonie Music, (1907.) 

Asp 'cU of Modem Music. (1908.) 

Nature in Music. (1914.) 

Ouldes to Strauss’s * Salome * and Debussy’s ‘ PelUeu et Milisande.’ 

(1907.) 

B. A. 

GILMORE, Patrick Sabsfield (6. County 
Galway, Ireland, Dec. 25, 1829 ; d, St, Louis, 
Missouri, U.S.A., Sept. 24, 1892), a popular band- 
master. After emigrating toCanada as a member 
of a military band, he went to Massachusetts, 
whore he organised and led a band of his own. 
During the Civil War he was a bandmaster in the 
United States Army. His widest reputation was 
made in organising two immense music festivals 
in Boston, called ‘Peace Jubilees,’ in 1869 and 
1872. The first had an orchestra of KXX) and a 
chorus of 10,000 ; the second an orchestra of 
2000 and a chorus of 20,000. A large organ, 
chimes of bells, and the detonations of artillery 
were added to the orchestral effects. Soon after 
the second ‘ Jubilee ’ Gilmore rnovcnl to New 
York and organised a brass band there which 
became widely known through its concert tours. 

R. A. 

GILSON, Paul {b. Brussels, June 15, 1865), 
an eminent composer, critic and professor of 
harmony in the Conservatoires of Belgium. 
He is the author of numerous orchestral, choral 
and vocal compositions. 

Having learnt the elements of music from 
the organist Cantillon, he studied harmony 
and counterpoint with Duyck, a pupil of the 
elder Fetis. He also took private lessons from 
Gevaert, and in 1889 obtained the Prix de 
Rome, instituted by the Belgian government 
in imitation of the similar prize given by the 
French Institut. His prize (jantata, * Sinai,* 
performed in 1890 at Brussels, produced a very 
great sensation. It was followed by a sym- 
phonic work, ‘ La Mer,’ after a poem by Eddy 
Levis, which is recited before each movement 
of the symphony. Performed at the Concerts 
Populaires of Brussels in 1892, afterwards at 
Paris, at the Colonne Concerts, in many tovms 
of Germany, and in London at the Crystal 
Palace, Nov. 1897, it is published in a piano 
score by Breitkopf & Hiirtel. It revealed a 
most remarkable mastery of orchestral tech- 
nique, a strong sense of picturesque instru- 
mentation, an uncommon knowledge of har- 
mony joined to an interesting originality of 
invention, together with a clever employment 
of rhythms taken from Oriental folk-music. 

Though of Flemish race, Gilson is the 
spiritual descendant of the Russian School, 
whose works he studied with marked attention. 

VOL. n 


Besides his cantata already spoken of, we may 
mention among his choral works, ‘ Francesca da 
Rimini,’ for soli, choir and orchestra (Concerts 
Populaires, Brussels, 1895) ; Inaugural Cantata 
for the Brussels Exhibition of 1897 ; and ‘ Le 
D6mon,* an oratorio, after Lermontov, per- 
formed at Mons. For orchestra there are a 
fantasia on Canadian themes, a Scottish Rhap- 
sody, a ‘ Humoresque ’ for wind instruments, 
often played at the Brussels Conservatoire. 
There are about 30 songs, with accompaniment 
for piano or orchestra. His dramatic w'orks 
include a ballot, ‘ La Caj»tive ’ (Theatre de la 
Monnaie, 1902) ; incidental mu.sic for Em. 
Kiel’s drama ‘ Alva,’ and an opera, ‘ Prinses 
Zonneschijn ’ (produced at Antw^erp, 1904). 
In later years (Tilson has devoted himself more 
particularly to developing the repertory of music 
for wdnd instruments in combination. His 
scholastic appointments began with that of 
professor of harmony in the Conservatoire of 
Brussels (1899) followed (1904) by a similar 
post at Antwerp. In 1909 he resigned both 
posts for that of musical inspector in the 
schools of Belgium. He was musical critic to 
the Soir from 1906-16 and later became critic 
to the Midi, M. K. ; addns. e. c. 

GIMEL, see Cvmel. 

OINES P^ REZ, J UAN (b. Orihuola, baptized 
Oct. 7, 1548; d, there, 1612), Spanish church 
composer, maestro do capilla and director of 
the choir school at Valencia, 1581-95. He had 
previously held a similar post in his native 
town ; having been appointed at the early agt 
of 14 and before 1601 he returned to it 
as a canon of the cathedral, appointed by 
Philip II. Uncertain and irascible by tempera- 
ment, he wrote music which has an individual 
quality, duo mainly to his method of spacing 
the voices, and to his endeavour in his motets 
to express the feeling of the text in general 
and not sentence by sentence. Pedrcll {ffisp. 
tSchol. Mus. Sacr. vol. 6) published several 
compositions, including motets for double choir; 
an autograph MS. containing psalms, motets 
and a villancico to Spanish words is preserved 
in the cathedral at Segorbe. Others are at 
Valencia (Cathedral and C^ologio del Patriarca.) 
He also composed some of the music sung 
during the annual performances of the Mystery 
of Elohe {q.v.). J. B. T. 

GINGUENE, Pierre Louis {b. Rennes, Apr. 
25, 1748 ; d. Paris, Nov. 16, 1816), a poet and 
historian of literature. He wrote N otice sur la 
vie et les ouvragea de Piccinni, EntretienssurVetat 
actuel de Vop^ra de Paris, Letlres et articles sur la 
mvsique, articles in various papers concerning 
the quarrel between the Gluckists and Piccin- 
nists, and in his Histoire litteraire de Vltalie, etc. 
(See Riemann,) 

GINTZLER, Simon, a 16th-century lutenist, 
court musician of the Cardinal of Trento, 1547. 
He wrote Intabolatura de Lauto, Venice, 1547, 

2r 
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GIOCONDA, LA, opera in 4 acts, the libretto 
founded on Victor Hugo’s Angelo by ‘ Tobia 
Gorrio * (i.e. Arrigo Boito) ; music by Amilcare 
Ponchielli. Produced Scala, Milan, Apr. 8, 
1876 ; in a revised version, Genoa, in Dec. 
1879 ; Covont Garden, May 31, 1883, in 
Italian ; New York, Metropolitan Opera 
House, Doc. 20, 1883 ; in English, Moody- 
Manners Co., Kennington Theatre, May 6, 
1903. 

For another opera on this subject, see 
Giubambnto, II. 

GIOJELLI DELLA MADONNA, I ; opera 
in 3 acts ; text by C. Zangarini and E. Goli- 
Bciaiii, to a plot of the composer, Wolf-Ferrari. 
Produced as ‘ Der Schmuck der Madonna,* 
Kurftirsten Oper, Berlin, Dec. 23, 1911; 
Covent Garden, May 30, 1912 ; in English 
(Carl Rosa Co.), Theatre Royal, Glasgow, Mar. 
1912; Chicago, Auditorium Theatre, Jan. 16, 
1912. 

GIORDANI. An Italian musical family of 
the 18th century, the head of which seems to 
have been one (1) Carmine Giordano, or 
Giordani, who wrote an opera, ‘ La Vittoria 
d’Amor,’ at Naples in 1712, and whose ‘ ver- 
setti ’ for organ are in the B.M. Add. MSiS. 
14,247 ; a cantata for soprano is in B.M. Add. 
MSS. 14,227. That the name ‘ Carmine ’ was 
the surname of the family is an error which has 
boon copied from Fetis into most of the diction- 
aries. The family appeared in comic operas 
at Naples until 1763, when the father, two 
daughters, and the older son, Tommaso, mi- 
grated to Juiondon. T. Oliphant stated that 
they came out at the Haymarket Theatre under 
fictitious names in 1752-54. 

(2) Tommaso (5. Naples, c. 1733 ; d. Feb. 
1806), went to Dublin in 1761, where he pro- 
duced Italian operas at the Smock Alley 
Theatre, with a brother, a dancer, named 
Francesco, ^ T n or about 1762 the whole family, 
with the exception of Giuseppe, came out at 
the Haymarket Theatre with great success ; in 
1766 and 1766 Tommaso was again in Ireland, 
and on Apr. 24 of that latter year, he brought 
out his comic opera ‘ Love in Disguise ’ for the 
first time. In 1767 his * Phillis at Court ’ (words 
adapted from R. Lloyd’s ‘ Capricious Lovers ’) 
was played at Crow Street (libretto in British 
Museum). He conduct<»d the Castle Ode for 
Lord Townshend, the Viceroy, in Aug. 1 7 69. His 
* Artaserse * is mentioned in Bremner’s cata- 
logue for 1778. In 1778-81 he opened the little 
theati’e in Capel Street, in partnership with a 
singer named Ijeoni, and remained there for 
nearly two years. He returned to London in 
1781, and lodged at Spring Gardens, in the room 
above John O’Keeffe. Two of his airs were 
introduced into Arnold’s ‘ Castle of Andalusia.* 
He returned to Dublin in 1783, married a Miss 

* BuTn?v «ay«, e. t76ft. They were oJiuoet certainly In ' The Old 
9lKoau(n*e Ontory.* 1702-04. w. n. ». 


Wilkinson, and settled in the Irish capital. H© 
taught Lady Morgan, Tom Cooke and others, 
the piano. In Apr. 1789 he composed and con- 
ducted a new Te Deum in the Catholic Chapel, 
Francis Street, Dublin, at a solemn High Mass, 
in thanksgiving for the King’s recovery. In 
the same year his opera ‘ Perseverance * was 
produced at the Crow Street Theatre, Dublin. 
After 1798 we hear no more of him. His son 
Tommaso worked as a music- teacher in Dublin 
for thirty years. An opera of ‘ Aniigono ’ (1773) 
is in the British Museum, an oratorio, ‘ Isaac,’ 
was produced in Dublin in 1769, another 
opera, ‘ The Siege of Gibraltar,’ in the Capel 
Street Theatre, Dublin, in Dec. 1783, and a list 
of overtures, songs, concertos, quartets and 
sonatas is given in Q.-L, 

The younger brother, (3) Giuseppe (6. Naples, 
c. 1744 ; d. Fermo, Jan. 4, 1798), learnt com- 
position at the Conservatorio di Loreto there, 
in 177 1 he brought out his first opera, ‘ L’ ostuto 
in imbroglio,’ at Pisa, and in 1772 joined his 
father and brother in London, producing an 
opera, * 11 bacio,’ there in 1774, a work which 
achieved such success that it was given until 
1782. Ho joined his elder brother’s enterprise 
in Dublin, and w'as composer and director of 
the music until 1782, when he went back to 
Italy, remaining there for ten years, producing 
operas, oratorios, etc., in great numln'TS, In 
1791 he went to Fermo as choirmaster at the 
Duomo. His works include two oratorios, * La 
fuga in Egitto ’ (1775), ‘ I-<e tre ore d’ agonia di 
Nostro Signore Gosu Cristo ’ (performed at 
Dresden, 1807), a Mass, motets, etc., and five 
oiieras, canzonets, overtures, concertos, quar- 
tets, etc. (see Q.-L.). A song, ‘ Let not age,’ 
has preserved its popularity to the present day, 
and it is probable that the well-known * Caro 
mio ben ’ is by this youngest of the family, who 
was commonly known as ‘ Giordanello.’ (In- 
formation from Eilner ; liiemann ; w. h. o. f. ; 
and w. B. s.) M. 

GIORDANO, Umberto (6. Foggia, Aug. 27, 
1867), composer. His father, who was an 
artisan, intended to bring up his son to his own 
trade, but in deference to the arguments of a 
friend, who had observed the boy’s musical 
temperament, he allowed him to receive such 
musical instruction as Foggia afforded. Gior- 
dano’s education was completed at the Con- 
servatoire of Naples, where he studied under 
Paolo Serrao. He remained at Naples for nine 
years, and while still in statu jmpillari wrote an 
opera, ‘ Marina,’ which attracted the favourable 
notice of the publisher Sonzogno. In response 
to a commission from the latter Giordano wrote 
* Mala vita,’ the libretto of which was based 
by Daspuro upon the powerful but singularly 
repulsive play of that name. This work was 
produced at Rome in 1892. The fashion for 
operatic melodrama of the most blood-curdling 
type was then at its zenith, and ' Mala vita ’ 
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hit the taste of the day as much perhaps by 
the so-called ‘actuality* of its subject as by 
any pretension to musical value. Giordano*s 
next opera, ‘ Regina Diaz * (Naples, 1894), was 
a failure, but with ‘ Andrea Chenier * (Milan, 
1896) he scored what hitherto has proved to 
be the greatest success of his career. ‘ Andrea 
Chenier * speedily made the round of the Italian 
theatres, and it was produced at Berlin in 1898. 
It was given in London by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany in an English version at the Camden 
Theatre, Apr. 16, 1903. In 1897 a revised ver- 
sion of ‘ Mala vita * was produced under the 
name of * II voto,* and in 1898 ‘ Fedora,* an 
operatic version of Sardou*s famous drama, 
repeated in a less degree the success of * Andrea 
Ch6nior.* ‘ Siberia * (Milan, 1904), ‘ Marcella * 
(Milan, 1907), ‘ Mese Mariano ’ (Palermo, 1910) 
have been less widely i)erformed, but ‘ Madame 
Sans-Gene * (New York, 1915) had a certain 
vogue, partly due to the interest of the play 
(Sardou and Moreau) and partly to the repre- 
sentation of the principal character given by 
Geraldine Farrar at the first jxu formance. Gior- 
dano collaborated with Franehctti in ‘ Giove a 
Pompei ’ (Rome, 1921). ‘ La cona delle beffe,* 

founded on the romantic play of Sern Benelli, 
had a brilliant premiere at the Scala, Milan 
(Dec. 20, 1924). Giordano is a typical member 
of the group of composers who sprang into fame 
on the skirts of Mascagni, whoso methods of 
workmanship his earlier operas reproduce with 
singular fidelity. In ‘ Andrea Chenier ’ he dis- 
played a more definite individuality of style. 
Giordano has an exuberant gift of melody and 
a strong feeling for dramatic effect, but his 
scores lack solidity, and in his music the usual 
theatrical tricks for extorting applause too often 
take the place of a sincere expression of emotion. 

B. A, s., with addns. 

GIORGI, see Banti. 

GIOVANELLT, Ruooibbo (6. Velletri, near 
Rome, 1560 ; d, Jan. 7, 1625).i In 1584 wo 
find him maestro di cappolla to San Luigi do’ 
Francesi in Rome ; from thence he passed to the 
Chiesa deir Anima, belonging to the German 
College ; and. Mar. 12, 1594, was appointed 
Palestrina’s successor at St. Peter’s, entering on 
his duties three days later. On Apr. 7, 1599, 
he was made a member of the Sistine Choir. In 
1615 ho published the second volume of his new 
edition of the ‘ Graduale,’ undertaken at the 
request of Pope Paul V., and magnificently 
printed at the Medici press, but disfigured by 
many arbitrary alterations of the text. Proske 
has inserted a * Dixit ’ of Giovanelli’s in his 
Mmica divina (tom. iii.), and speaks of his 
works as ‘ graceful, pure in style, very pleasing 
in harmony, and able to bear comparison with 
those of the greatest masters.’ Baini’s Pales* 
trina also contains many allusions to Giovanelli. 
Amongst his works preserved in the Pontifical 
1 E. W. Fr«7 /. KlrehtnmuHk, 1909). 


Chapel at Romo, Baini specially mentions a 
Miserere for 4 and 8 voices, and a Mass, a 8, 
on Palestrina’s madrigal ‘ Vestiva i colli * ; but 
he does not seem to have known of a particu- 
larly fine Mass, a 12, characterised by Proske 
as full of beauty and imagination. Giovanelli 
published six books of madrigals, with one of 
Canzonette and Villanelle, in the years 1585, 
1686, 1588, 1589, 1593, 1599 and 1606, Othera 
are to be found in the collections of Scotto and 
Phalese (Eitner, Sawmelwerke), Four madri- 
gals are translated in Morley’s ‘Madrigals to five 
voices,’ 1598 ; and throe specimens of his work 
are in Torchi’s L’ arte musicale in Italia, vol. ii, 

F. G. 

GIOVANNI DA CASCIA (Johannes de 
Flobentia) (6. Cascia). From 1329-51 he 
lived at the court of Mastinos TI. della Scala, 
Verona. He is regarded as the originator of 
the stylistic reform which spread from Florence 
soon after 1300. He composed madrigals, 
caccias, canzonets, ballads, etc. {Riemann). 

GIOVANNINI (d, 1782), an Italian violinist 
and composer, a pupil of Loclair, who lived 
chiefly in Berlin from 1740 until his dt'ath.* 
About 1745 he went to London, and produced, 
under the pseudonym of the Count of St. 
Germain, a pasticcio entitled * L’ incostanza 
delusa ’ ® (Haymarket, Apr. 7, 1745),* in which 
the airs were much admired. Ho also pub- 
lished some violin solos under the same name. 
He contributed to ‘ The Temple of Apollo,’ 
1747.* Spitta ® tcdls us further that songs by 
Giovannini are inedudod in Graefe’s Odevmmm* 
lung (1741 and 1743), two of which were since 
published in Lindner’s Oeschichte des deutschen 
Liedes, etc. (1871). These are said to show a 
strong resemblance to the style of ‘ Willst du 
dein Herz mir schenken ? the song described 
as ‘ Aria di Giovannini ’ in the larger of the two 
music books of Anna Magdalena Bach. Con- 
troversy as to the authorship of this song arose 
from Zelter’s conjecture, followed by Rust,* 
that the song was by J. S. Bach. There seems 
no longer any reasonable doubt that Giovannini 
is the real composer. m. ; rev. c. 

GIRARDEAU, Isabella (called La Isa 
BELLA), an Italian singer, married to a French- 
man, who performed in the early Italian operas 
in London. She is, perhaps, the same as the 
Isabella Calliari mentioned in Quadrio’s list 
among the female singers who flourished in 
1700-20. She succeeded * the Baroness ’ at the 
Haymarket, and appeared first in ‘ Almahide.* 
She sang in the first and succeeding perform- 
ances of Handel’s * Rinaldo.’ In this, one of 
her songs, * Bel piacer,’ was wholly unaccom- 
panied. On Dec. 12 of the same year, Gas- 
parini’s ‘ Antiochus * was produced, in which 


* Qerber'a Lexieon. ^ 

a Ibid. Ngwm Lexicon (1812-14). * OrattoD Flood. 

® Life of Bach, Kng. Iran*, vol. HI. p. 661. 

A B.*0. XX. I. p. 15. &c« oIho ih« prefaco to B.>Q. xUti. IT., hy 

Graf Walderaee, p. xv. ; and the Vierietjahreeehrift f. IfuHh- 
wiseeneelutft, i. p. 350 1. 
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La Isabella took a part, as she did also in tbe 
following January in his ‘ Amble to.* In the 
latter she had ‘ a noisy song for trumpets and 
hautbois obligato ’ (Burney), from which it may 
be inferred that her voice was very strong. 

J. M. 

GIRELLI AGUILAR, Signora, an Italian 
prima donna, who took part in the ‘ grand 
dramatic serenata * composed by Mozart (1771) 
in honour of the nuptials of the Archduke 
Ferdinand, celebrated at Milan on Oct. 17 of 
that year. 

* The archduke and his bride, not only frequently 
inclined their heads from their box and applauded the 
maestro, but encored two airs sung by Mauzuoli and 
Girelll.' ‘ 

After this, Girolli married a Frenchman named 
Aguilar, and visited London, succeeding Grassi, 
and singing the principal r61o in Vento’s 

* Sophonisba ’ (1772-73). J. m. 

GIRELLI, Santino (6. Brescia, late 16th 
cent.), pupil of Lelio Bertani ; living at Brescia 
in 1620. He wrote masses a 6 and a 8 v., op. 3 
(1627), and 2 books of psalms, etc., in 1620 and 
1626 respectively. 

GIS, the German name for G sharp 
(see G). 

GISELLE, ov LBS Wilis, a ballet by Adolphe 
Adam on a plot adapted from Heine by Tbeo- 
phile Gautier. Produced Opera, Paris, July 4, 
1 ;41 ; Her Majesty’s, Mar. 12, 1842. 

Lodor’s * The Night Bancors,’ and Puccini’s 

* Le Villi ’ have the same subject. 

GISMONDI, Celeste, a mezzo-soprano 
engaged at the opera in London in 1732-34. 
She made her first appearance (Dec. 1732) as 
Lisaura in Handel’s * Alessandro.’ She played 
a small part in ‘ Orlando * (1733) ; parts were 
assigned to her also (1733) in ‘ Deborah,’ 

‘ Tolomeo,* and ‘ Ottone,’ but, after this, she 
is said by Schoelcher to have assisted in setting 
up the rival theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The newspapers of the day (Nov. 3, 1735), 
however, give another account of her secession, 
by announcing the death of 

' Signora Celeste Gismondi , . . Wife to Mr. Hemp- 
son an English Gentleman, on Tuesday [Oct. after 
a lingering Illness. She i)erform’d in Mr. Handel s 
Operas for several Winters with great Applause, but 
did not sing this season on any stage, on Account of 
her Indisposition.* 

GITTERN (Geterne, Gythren, Gythorn), 
the mediaeval guitar, usually strung with four 
gut strings and played with a plectrum. One 
of the earliest illustrations in manuscripts of 
English workmanship will be found in the late 
13th century Ormeshy Psalter (Bodl. Lib.). 
By continental writers it was called chitarra 
latinat or guitare latine, to distinguish it from 
the chitarra sarracenica or guitare moreaque^ 
which with its long neck, rounded back, and 
oval-shaped body was introduced by the Moors 
into Spain. The name gittem is probably 
1 Holmat, p. 79. 


a contraction of the word chitarrone, ‘ a large 
cither’ (of. chiiernUf quinterna^ guiterne). Ac- 
cording to PraetoriuB (1618) the strings were 
tuned in the following ways : 



the actual pitch varying with the size of the 
instrument. 


The strings were attached to an ornamental 
button at the end of the body and passed over 
a bridge as in the violin : in the front table 
there was either a large round sound-hole, as 
in the ordinary guitar, or small curved slits on 
either side of the bridge. In the earlier form 
of the instrument the neck, instead of being 
free from the body as at the present time, was 
in one piece with it and the depth of the body 
extended to the peg box : immediately behind 
the finger - board an oval - shaped hole was 
pierced, through which the player passed his 
thumb. An excellent illustration will be found 
in an early 14th-contury manuscript of English 
workmanship (B.M. Arundel, 83) ; but, more 
interesting still, an actual specimen of the 
gittern is preserved at Warwick Castle. It is 
said to have been presented by Queen Elizabeth 
to the Earl of Leicester, and a full description 
will be found in Engel’s Catalogue of the 
Musical Instruments in the South Kensington 
Museum, where a facsimile is exhibited. It 
bears the date of some 16th-century restoration 
(1678), for the exquisite carving on the body, 
neck and peg box is of the early 14th century. 
Unfortunately, at a yet later date it was mis- 
taken for and transformed into an unwieldy 
violin ; but it is undoubtedly a mediaeval 
gittern, played with a plectrum. 

Before the introduction into England of the 
large lute in the ISth century the gittern was 
the popular accompaniment to the voice. 
Langland {Piers Plowman, 14th cent.) says of 
himself that he was no minstrel, one proof 
being that he could not leap or dance or ‘ singe 
with the giterne.’ In the 16th century the 
so-called Spanish guitar appeared in England 
and, stimulated by the craze for continental 
fashions in the following century, relegated 
the old gittem to oblivion, (See Guitar.) In 
1652 John Playford published ‘ A Book of New 
Lessons for the Cithren and Gittem,’ and a 
few years later ‘ Musick’s Solace on the Cithren 
and Gittern ’ : as both cittern and gittern had 
but four strings, the tablature for the one could 
be easily used for the other. p. w. G, 

GIUGLINI, Antonio (b. Fano, 1827; 
d, Pesaro, Oct. 12, 1866), appeared in London 
first in 1857 at Her Majesty’s Theatre, where on 
Apr. 11 he made his debut under Lumley, as 
Fernando in ‘ La favorita,* and afterwards 
sang as Arturo, Edgardo and Manrico. In 1858 
he was re-engaged, and played as Thaddeus on 
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the production, in Italian, of the * Bohemian 
Girl,’ Ferdinand in Verdi’s ‘ Luisa Miller,* and 
Raoul at Titiens’s debut. In 1859 and 1860 
he sang under E. T. Smith at Drury Lane and 
Her Majesty’s, In 1861 he sang under Maple- 
son at the Lyceum, in 1862-64 at Her Majesty’s 
under the same manager. In the autumn of 

1864 he was engaged at St. Petersburg, but did 
not appear owing to incipient madness. In 

1865 ho returned to England, but had to be 

confined by his manager in Dr. Tube’s Asylum 
at Chiswick. In the autumn he was removed 
to Italy, A. c. 

GIULIANI, (1) Andreas (d. Augsburg, 
1771), was Kapellmeister of Augsburg Cathedral 
at the time of his death. He wrote church 
music, instrumental overtures, sinfonia for 
string quartet, trio for 2 vlns. and basso (C.-L.). 

(2) ^'■.lANCESOO (called ‘il Cerato ’) of Arzig- 
nano in the province of Vincenza, an early 17th- 
century composer. He wrote ‘ Celeste ghirlanda 
di quaranti concert! a voce sola ’ (1629) ; 
‘ Sacri concerti a 1-4 voci, op. 1 * (1619). 

GIULIETTA E ROMEO, see Romeo and 
Juliet (2) and (3). 

GIULTO DEL PESTRINO, see Abundante. 

GIURAMENTO, IL, dramma serio, libretto 
by Rossi from V. Hugo’s Angelo; music by 
Mercadanto. Produced I^a Scala, Milan, spring 
of 1837 ; Her Majesty’s, 1840 ; Theatrc- 
Italien, Paris, Nov. 22, 1858. For another 
opera on the same subject see Gioconda, La. 

G. 

GIUSTO, correct, suitable — ‘ Tempo giusto,* 
in suitable time ; as the fugues in ‘ Israel in 
Egypt,’ ‘Egy})t was glad,’ ‘He led them through 
the deep,’ ‘ Thy right hand, O Lord.* and ‘ The 
horse and his rider.’ Also used in the sense of 
‘ strict,’ to restore the time after a tempo rnbato. 

G. 

GIZZIELLO, Gioacchino Conti petto 
(6. Arpino, Naples, Feb. 28. 1714 ; d, Rome, Oct. 
25, 1761), so called after his master, D. Gizzi, 
was one of the greatest singers of the 18th cen- 
tury, Ho early underwent the preparation for 
the career of a sopranist. Ho gained a round, 
full, sweet voi(;e of great extent and penetrating 
quality, which was united to a strong natural 
taste and feeling in music. At the age of 15 he 
made his debut at Rome, with immense success. 
In 1731 ho excited the greatest enthusiasm 
there by his singing in Vinci’s ‘ Didone * and 
* Artascrsc.’ An anecdote is related of this 
occasion, showing how much other singers were 
already affected by his fame. (See Farinelli.) 
He sang at Naples in 1732 and 1733 with the 
same success. Three years later (Apr. 13, 17.36), 
he is announced in the London newspapers as 
‘ expected here in a few days.’ This was the 
critical moment at which the split occurred in 
Handel’s company, and the great master was at 
a loss for artists to replace those who had 
seceded. On May 6 he began with ‘Ario- 


dante,’ and Gizziello, who then made his first 
appearance in London, 

* met with an uncommon reception ; in justice to tiis 
voice and judgment, he may be truly esteemed one of 
the best performers in this kingdom.* * 

Li presence of Farinelli, no more could be said 
of the younger singer, who was still 

* so modest and diffident, that when he first heard 
Farinelli, at a i>rlvate rehearsal, he burst into tears, 
and fainted aw'ay with despondency.* • 

‘ Atalanta’ w'as brought out May 12, Gizziello 
again singing the principal man’s part, as 
he did, a little later, in ‘ Poro.’ In 1737 he 
appeared in ‘ Arminio,’ ‘ Berenice,* ‘ Giustino * 
arid ‘ Partenope.* In 1743 he w'ent to Lisbon, 
where the improvement in his style, due to the 
example of Farinelli, was at once perceived. 
Charles III., King of Naples, engaged both 
him and Caffarelli to sing in the ‘ Aehille 
in Sciro * of Pergolesi. Caffarelli came from 
Poland, and Gizziello from Portugal, and met 
for the first time. The former sang the first 
song with splendid effect, and Gizziello thought 
himself lost, as ho listened to the continued 
applause ; but he sang his own song, which 
followed, with such pathos and expression that 
he divided the honours of the performance. In 
1749 he was invited by Farinelli to sing at 
Madrid with Mingotti ; and stayed there three 
years. He then returned to Portugal. About 
the end of 1753 he quitted the stage, and 
settled at his native place. An excellent 
mezzotint portrait of him was scraped by Alex. 
Van Haocken, after a picture by Lucy, in 
1736, folio. A good impression of it is scarce. 

J. M. 

GLADSTONE, Dr. Francis Edward 
(6. Summertown, near Oxford, Mar. 2, 1845), 
organist. Ho was articled pupil to Dr. S. S, 
Wesley (1859-64), at Winchester. His posts 
included Holy Trinity Church, Weston-super- 
Mare, Llandaff. Cathedral (1866), (’hichester 
Cathedral (1870), Brighton (187.3-76), St. 
Mark’s, licwishara. Norwich Cathedral (1877™ 
1881), Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, London 
(1881-86). He took the degree of Mus.D. in 
1879. Having been received into the Roman 
Catholic Church, he was appointed director of 
the choir at St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater, 
about 1 887, and hold the post until 1894. He 
was made honorary member of the R.A.M. and 
was on the teaching staff of the R.C.M. He 
published a Treatise on Strict Counterpoint, 1906. 
He composed much music for his instrument, 
besides services, anthems, songs and partsongs. 
His larger choral works include ‘ Nicodemus * 
(produced by the Highbury Philharmonic 
Society, 1880) and ‘ Philippi, or the Acts of 
Paul and Silas in Macedonia’ — the latter of 
which was written for the North-Eastern Choirs 
Association, and produced at Newcastle in July 
1883 ; a cantata, ‘ Constance of Calais,’ per- 

1 i>«0^ FotU * Burney. 
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formed by the Highbury Philharmonic Society, 
in 1886 ; a Mass in E minor (MS.), written 
for the Brompton Oratory ; and a short Mass 
in Eb. w. B. s. 

GLASER, Franz (6. Obergeorgenthal, Bo- 
hemia, Apr. 19, 1798 ; d. Aug. 29, 1861 ), studied 
the violin at the Conservatorium of Prague in 
1813-17. Going to Vienna in the latter year he 
became conductor at the Leopoldstadt Theatre, 
in 1822 at the Josephstadt Theatre, in 1827 at 
the Theatre ‘ an der Wien,’ and in 1830 at the 
Konigstadt Theatre in Berlin. From 1842 to 
his death he was court conductor at Copen- 
hagen. Ho wrote a great number of operas, 
musical comedies, farces, etc., only one of which, 

‘ Dos Adlers Horst ’ (Berlin, 1832), achieved a 
wide celebrity. M. 

GLANNER, Kaspar, was from c. 1666-78 
or 1580 court organist at Salzburg, He wrote 
* Der erste Theil newer teutscher goistlicher und 
weltlicher Liedlein mit vier und f iinff Stimmen 
... * (1678) ; * J3er ander Theil newer teut- 
scher . , . Liedlein ... * (1580) ; and some 
pieces in Ochsenkhun’s * Tablature * of 1558 
(g.-L.). 

GLARE ANUS, Hbnrtcus (6. Canton of 
Glarus, June, 1488 ; d. Freiburg, Mar. 28, 1663), 
so called because he was bom in the Canton of 
Glarus, his real name being Lows or, Latinised, 
Loritus ; a celebrated teacher of music. He is 
said to have been a shepherd-boy in his youth ; 
but he studied music with Rubellus at Berne, 
and afterwards under Cochlftus at Cologne, 
where he was crowned poet-laureate in 1612 for 
a poem in honour of the Emperor, which he 
composed and sang to his own accompaniment. 
In 1615 he was teaching mathematics at Basle, 
and in 1617 was appointed, at the recommen- 
dation of Erasmus, professor of philosophy and 
‘ artes liberales ’ in Paris. He returned in 1622 
to Basle, where he is said to have sot up a school, 
and from whence he removed to Freiburg im 
Breisgau in 1629. Prof. H. Schreiber, in an 
excellent monograph on Glareanus (Freiburg, 
1837), proves that it was not at the University 
of either Paris, Basle or Freiburg, that ho was 
professor. He was blind in his later years. His 
friends, Erasmus, Justus Lipsius and Vossius, 
wrote panegyrics on him. His principal works 
on the theory of music are hagoge in musicen 
Henrici Qlareani, etc. (the dedication * ad Fal- 
conem Consulcm urbis Aventinensis,’ Avignon, 
is headed * Basileae, anno Christi 1616, 4to ad 
idus Martias ’), now extremely scarce, contain- 
ing chapters on solmisation, the intervals, 
modes, tones, and their treatment ; and 
A12AEKAXOPAON (1547, fol.),^ a still more 
important work, the aim of which is to prove 
that there are twelve church modes, correspond- 
ing to the ancient Greek modes, and not eight, 
as many writers have maintained. The third 

1 A unique copy with orruta in the nuthor'e antegrnph la in the 
Library ol Congreoa, Woobington, UJ9.A. w. a. o. r. 


part contains numerous examples from the 
works of Okeghem, Obrecht, Josquin des Pr^s, 
and other musicians of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, valuable also as specimens of early 
music-printing. Wonnegger of Lithuania pub- 
lished an abstract of the Dodeoachoedon (q.v,) 
(Freiburg, 1657), the second edition of which 
(1659) contains a poem by Glareanus in praise 
of the thirteen Federal cities of Switzerland, set 
to music by Manfred Barbarin, The catalogue of 
Draudius mentions a third treatise De muaicea 
(Basle, 1549) ; but as the 
headings of the chapters are identical with those 
in the Dodecachordon^ it can scarcely be a sepa- 
rate work. In 1888 Peter Bohn made a Ger- 
man translation of the Dodecachordon {PubUk, 
d, Oes, f. Musikforachung)^ with the examples 
in modem score, and an abstract of Schreiber’s 
biography. His theory of the twelve church 
modes, as parallel to the ancient Greek modes, 
will assure for Glareanus a lasting place among 
writers on the science of music. r. G. 

GLASENAPP, Carl Friedrich (6. Riga, 
Oct. 3, 1847 ; d, there, Apr. 14, 1915), studied 
philology at Dorpat, and lived after 1876 in his 
native town. He is the author of the authori - 
tative life of Wagner ; his book, Richard 
Wagner y Leben und Wirken^ appeared in two 
volumes in 1876-77, and the second edition, 
much enlarged, in 1882. In 1 894 appeared the 
first instalment of the third edition, renamed 
Das Leben Richard Wagners in seeks Bnchern 
dargestellty dividing the dates of the life as 
follows; Vol. i. 1813-43, ii. 1843-53, iii. 1853- 
1862, iv. 1862-72, v. 1872-77, vi. 1877-83. The 
last part was published in 1 91 1 . A translation, 
with still further amplifications, was made by 
Wm. Ashton Ellis, the three volumes having 
appeared in 1900, 1901 and 1903. The fourth 
and subsequent volumes of Ashton Elhs’s work 
(1904) are independent of Glasenapp. 

Glasenapp’s other contributions toWagnerian 
literature include 

Wagru!r-l.f.xikon (with II. von Stein, 1883). 

Wagmr-KnryklopUdie. ('2 vols., 18D1.) 

Siegfried Wagner. (190(1.) 

Siegfried Wagner und eeine Kunet (1911) with lequels. 

(1) S-hwaritehwanenreieh. (1913.) 

(21 Sonnenflammen. (1919.) 

Saifreuther Brirfe. (1907.) 

FamiHen-briefe an R. Wagner. (1907.) 

Cuntrlbutiona to BayretUher Blatter. 

M. ; addns. Biemann, 

GLASTONBURY, see Boughton. 

GLAZOUNOV, Alexander Constantino- 
vicH {h, St. Petersburg, Aug. 10, 1865), emi- 
nent composer, was the son of a well-^own 
publisher and bookseller. 

After leaving the ‘ Real * or modem school* 
Glazounov attended some lectures at the 
University of St. Petersburg as a ‘ voluntary * 
or non-attached student. At the age of 9 he 
began to take lessons in pianoforte and element- 
ary theory, with Elenovsky, and before he was 
13 showed a great aptitude for composition. 
In 1879 he became acquainted with BalakireVa 
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who advised him to continuo his general 
culture, while grounding himself thoroughly in 
classical music. A year or two later Balakirev, 
realising his uncommon talent, recommended 
him to study privately with Rimsky-Korsakov, 
under whose guidance he completed a course of 
composition and theory, extending over a year 
and a half. Glazounov is endowed with pro- 
digious musical memory. He himself has said : 

* At liome we had a great deal of mualc, and every- 
thing wc played remained firmly in my memory, so 
that, awaking in the night, I could reconstruct, even 
to the smallest details, ail 1 liad heard earlier in the 
evening.* 

His most remarkable feat in this way was the 
complete reconstruction of the overture to 
Borodin’s opera, ‘ Prince Jgor.’ Glazounov’s 
first symphony, composed at 16, was given by 
Balakirev at one of the concerts of the Free 
School in 1882. It was re-orchestrated five 
times before the composer, satisfied with the 
result, finally published it as op. 5. Almost 
simultaneously he wrote the quartet in D (op. 
1) and the pianoforte suite on the theme 
S-a-c-h-a (diminutive of his own name Alex- 
ander), op. 2. His first overture (on Greek 
themes, op. 3) was performed at one of the 
concerts of the Russian Musical Society under 
the baton of Anton Rubinstein. Thus the 
leaders of the two opposite musical factions 
united to forward the interests of tliis gifted 
youth. 

Thanks in some degree to the friendly 
appreciation of Liszt, he soon bc^came known 
outside Russia. His earliest successes abroad 
date from 1884 (first symphony at Weimar), 
1889 (concerts of the Paris Exhibition) and 
1897 (fourth symphony at the Philharmonic 
Society, London, duly 1, and fifth symphony 
at Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts, Jan. 28). 
Glazounov’s activity has been chiefly exercised 
in the sphere of instrumental music. Unlike 
so many of his compatriots he has never been 
attracted to opera, nor is he a prolific composer 
of songs. Although partly a disciple of the 
‘ new Russian school ’ he is separated from Bala- 
kirev, Rimsky-Korsakov and Moussorgsky by 
his preference for classical forms in music. 
From the outset of his career he showed a 
mastery of technical means such as we are 
accustomed to associate only with full maturity. 
Perhaps on account of this facility, some of his 
earlier works suffer from over-elaboration and 
a redundancy of accessory ideas. But the 
tendency of his later compositions is almost 
always towards greater simplicity and clear- 
ness of expression. Glazounov’s music is 
melodious, although his melody is not remark- 
able for richness or variety. It is usually most 
characteristic in moods of restrained melan- 
choly. His harmony is far more distinctive 
and original, and frequently full of picturesque 
suggestion. As a master of orchestration he 
Stands, with Rimsky-Korsakov, at the head 


of a school pre-eminently distinguished in this 
respect. Although Glazounov has made some 
essays in the sphere of programme music in 
the symphonic poems ‘ Stenka Razin,’ ‘ The 
Forest,* and ‘ The Kremlin ’ — and more re- 
cently in the suite ‘ Aus dom Mittelaltor 
yet his tendency has remained mainly towards 
classical forms. At the same time, even when 
bearing no programme, much of his musio 
is remarkable for a certain descriptive 
quality. 

The last to join the circle of Balakirev, he 
came at a time when solidarity of opinion was 
no longer essential to the very exisit^nco of 
the Russian school. It was natural that, 
more than its earlier members, ho should pass 
under other and cosmopolitan influences. The 
various phases of his enthusiasm for W^esteni 
composers are clearly traceable in his works. 
In one respect Glazounov is unique, since he is 
the only Russian composer of note who lias 
been seriously dominated by Brahms. But 
although he has ranged himself with the Ger- 
man raasttiir on the side of pure musical form, 
a very cursory examination of their works 
suffict's to show how much less ‘ abstract ’ is 
the music of the Russian composer than that 
of Brahms. Even while moving within the 
limits of conventional form, Glazounov’s 
music is constantly suggesting to the imagina- 
tion some echo from the world of actuality. 
It is in this delicate and veiled realism — which 
ill theory he seems to repudiate — that he shows 
himself linked with the spirit of his age and his 
country. The strongest manifestation of his 
national feeling is displayed in the energetic 
and highly coloured music of the ballet ‘ Ray- 
monda.’ Comparing this work with Tchai- 
kovsky’s ballet ‘ The Sleeping Beauty,’ it has 
been said that while in the latter each dance 
resembles an elegant statuette, ‘ bizarre, grace- 
ful and delicate,’ the former shows us ‘ colossal 
groups cast in bronze ’ ; life viewed at moments 
of supreme tension and violent movement, 
caught and fixed irrevocably in gleaming metal. 
It proves that this Russian idealist has moods 
of affinity with the reabsm and Oriental 
splendour of Rimsky-Korsakov and ?»orodin. 
The ballet ‘ Raymonda,* and its musical anti- 
thesis the sixth symphony, with its wonderful 
contrapuntal finale, arc probably the most 
popular of Glazounov’s works. 

Apart from his art, Glazounov’s life has been 
uneventful. Few composers have made their 
debut under more favourable auspices, or have 
won appreciation so rapidly. Nor did he in 
youth ever experience the sting of neglect or 
the inconvenience of poverty. His life seemed 
the realisation of a fairy tale set to music until 
the political troubles of his country threw his 
life and his art into the shadows. 

Glazounov made his first appearance as a 
conductor at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, and 
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frequently acted in that capacity at the 
Russian Symphony Concerts, St. Petersburg. 
In 1900 he was appointed professor at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatorium, where he took the 
class for instrumentation and score-reading. 
In 1906 he became director and held the post 
with honour until the revolution. His seventh 
symphony in F, op. 77, was played for the first 
time in England at the R.C.M., Feb. 17, 1903, 
and the eighth was given at the Leeds Festival 
in 1907. The list of his works, mostly pub- 
lished by Belaiov, and unavoidably incomplete 
as to later details, is as follows : 


op. 

1. string quartei In I>. 

2. Suite on the theme ' 8-a-e-h-a,’ for PP. 

3. Overture on Greek themes, No. 1. 

0. First symphony In E. 

6. Overture on Greek themes, No. 2. 

7. Seretiade for orch. 

8. Elegy (To the Memory of a Hero) for orch. 

9. i 'haracterlstic! suite for orch. 

10. String quartet in F. 

1 1. Serenade for small orch. 

12. Poetne lyri*iue, for orch. 

13. Hymphonlf! poem, ‘ Bienka llazin.’ 

14. Two pieces for orch., * Idyllo ' and * Rdvorie orientalc.' 

15. Five noveletles for str. quartet. 

16. Second mphony in Ftf miu. 

17. reus6« k J.lszt, vcl. and PF. 

18. Mazurka for orch. 

19. Fantasia, * The Forest,* for orch. 

20. Tw«» pieces for vcl. with accompt. for PF. or orch. 

21. Wedding March for orch. 

22. Two pieces for PF,, * llarcarole’ and * Novelette.’ 

23. Valees on the ttieme * S-a-b-e-la.* 

24. Ildverle for hnm and PF. 

26. Prelude and two mazurkas for PF. 

26. Symphonic tikeU'b for orch., ' Une FOte slave,’ adapted from i 
movement in the following. 

26. Quatuor slave in G. 

27. Two melodies to words by Poushklu. 

28. Orchestral Fantasia, * The Sea.’ 

29. Oriental Rhapsody for orch. 

30. Symphonic Picture, ‘ The Kremlin.’ 

81. Three Etudes for PF. 

82. Meditation lor vln., with PF. accompt. 

33. Third symphony hi P. 

84. Orchestral Sketch, ’ Spring.* 

85. Suite (for str. quartet). 

86. Petite Valse for PF. 

37. Noctui-ne for PF. 

88. Quartet for brass instruments, * In modo religloso.* 


39. Str.nf' nulutet. 

40. Triumphal March (Chicago Exhibition, 1806} with cb. ad 

libitum. 

41. Grande Valse de Concert, for PF. 

42. Three Miniatures for PF. 

43. Valse de Salon, for PF. 

44. Elegy for viola with PF. accompt. 

45. Camaval, Overture. 

46. Suite, * Chopinlana,* for orch. 

47. Valse Ue Concert, for orch. No. 1. 

48. Fourth symphony in Ej^. 

49. Trois Morceaux for PF, 

60. Cortege solemtel, for orch. 

51. Vais© de Concert, for orch. No. 2. 

62. Orchestral suite, * Soanes de ballet.’ 

53. Fantasia for orch. 

64. Two Impromptus for PF. 

55. Fifth symphony in Bh. 

66. Coronation Cantata, for mixed ch., soil and orch. 

67. Ballet, * Raymonda.' 

67e. Suite from do. 

68. Sixth symphony in C min. 

69. Six songs with PF. accompt. 

60. Six do. do. 

61. Ballet, * Ruses d’ Amour.’ 

62. Prelude and Fugue fur PF. 

63. Cantata for female ch. and soli, accompt. for two PF.s, eight 

hands. 

64. String quartet in A. 

66. Cantata for soli, choir, and orch. * Memorial Cantata.' (Leeds 
FesUval, 19Ul.) 

66. Hymn to Poushkln for female ch. 

6G. Six songs with PF. accompt. 

67. Ballet,^ The Seasons.’ 

88. Pa# de oaract^re, for orch. 

69. Intermezzo romantlco for orch. 


70. String quartet in u. 

71. Chant du mtoestrel for v’cl. with PP. or oroh. accompt. 

72. Theme and variaGons for PF. 

73. Violin Cloticerto to A mlu. 

74. PF. Sonata In Bp min. 

76. PF. Sonata in B. 

77. Seventh symphony In P. 

79. Orchestral •tute, * Ana dem Mlttelalter.* 

80. Dnet for sopr. and alto, with PF. accompt. 


68. Bighth symphony in Ep. 
PF, Concerto In P min. 


B. V. 


GLEASON, Frederick Grant (6. Middle- 
town, Conn., Dec. 17, 1848 ; d. Chicago, Dec. 6, 
1903), an American composer, organist an(i 
teacher. His first musical studies wore mad© 
under Dudley Buck in Hartford ; later, from 
1869, he studied at Leipzig Conservatorium, 
Berlin and London. After his return to 
America ho occupied several posts as organist 
in cities of his native state, but from 1877 lived 
and worked in Chicago, until his death. Among 
his many compositions were two romantic 
operas, ‘ Otto Visconti,’ the overture of which 
was performed in Leipzig in 1892 ; and ‘Mon- 
tezuma,’ of which he wrote both text and 
music ; a symphonic poem, ‘ Edris,’ op. 21 ; 
the cantatas ‘ God our Deliverer,’ ‘ Tho Culprit 
Fay,’ ‘ Praise 8ong to Harmony,’ and ‘ Audi- 
torium Festival 0(le.’ R. A. 

GLEE (deriv>^cd from the Anglo-Saxcm gligge), 
a piece of unaccompanied vocal music in at 
least three parts, and for solo voices, usually 
those of men. 

The glee, though possibly suggested by the 
madrigal, to which this description partially 
applies, is separated from it, so far as its origin 
is concerned, by a long interval of time. (See 
Madrigal.) The first glees are due to tho 
beginning of the 18th century, and the finest 
specimens of them to the seventy-five years be- 
tween the middle of that century ancl the end 
of the first quarter of the 19t]i. Vocal composi- 
tions by masters of the latter part of the 17th 
century are sometimes found, in collections 
printed after their decease, to whicjh the word 
‘ glee ’ is appended. These are not glees, in the 
now accepted sense of the word, but simply 
airs by those masters, harmonised subsequently 
for throe or four voices ; or choruses, mostly 
from operas, from which the original orchestral 
parts are simply omitt/ed. Two eminent English 
composers, Arne and Boyce, wrote each a few 
pieces which they or their subsequent editors 
called glees ; but their productions in other 
styles altogether surpassed these, both in ex- 
cellence and number. The earliest, possibly the 
greatest, master of the glee proper is Samuel 
Webbr, during whose long life (1740--] 816) the 
best specimens of this class of composition were 
produced. Webbe actually outlived many of 
the most eminent practitioners in the school oi 
which he was the founder. 

The word ‘ glee * in no way describes or char- 
acterises the kind of composition to which it 
gives a name. It is simply tho Anglo-Saxon 
gligge — music. A glee is not therefore neces- 
sarily of a cheerful character, as tho name 
might seem to imply. That music was in early 
times commonly associated with cheerfulness is 
possibly true. The ‘ Gliggman,* according to 
Warton, was identical with the ‘ Joculator.’ 
But the words of a glee may be mournful or 
sprightly, and the music such as will express 
^em becomingly. The * serious glee * is no more 
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a misnomer than the * cheerful.’ Both terms 
have been used by glee composers again and 
again. 

The glee differs from the madrigal, as might 
be expected from the distance apart of their 
epochs, in its tonality, which is uniformly of the 
major and minor modes. Not only so. Whereas 
the ‘ subjects’ of the madrigal are generally few, 
always contrapuntally treated, and this often 
at considerable length, those of the glee are 
generally many, and only rarely developed at 
all. Masses of harmony, rare in the madrigal, 
are common in the glee, and indeed give it some 
of its best effects. The characteristic figure of 
modern tonality, the ‘ jKjrfcct cadence,’ rarely 
introduced in the former, is of frequent occur- 
rence in the latter — ^sometimes indeed of such 
frequent occurrence as to give to many of these 
compositions a halting and disconnected char- 
acter, as though they were continually about to 
come to an end. Indeed, the short phrases, in- 
cessant cadences, frequent changes of rhythm 
and pace of the average glee, contrast unfavour- 
ably with the ‘ long resounding * phrases of the 
madrigal, never brought to an end in one part 
till they are begun in another, overlapping one 
another, bearing one another up, and never 
allowing the hearer to anticipate a close till 
everything that can bo done with every subject 
has been done, and the movement comes t-o a 
natural end. 

In so far as the glee composer exhibits this 
power of sustentation, this strength of wing — 
the highest and the rarest qualification for every 
kind of polyphonic composition — ^his produc- 
tions will be lasting in their attraction. The 
best glee writers, such as Webbe, Stevens, Call- 
cott, Horsley, have exhibited it frequently as 
far as the style allows, Stevens’s glee, * Ye 
spotted Snakes,’ is a model of construction, and 
if not tlih earliest, is one of the earliest speci- 
mens of pure vocal music in ‘ sonata form.’ 

The glee proper is wholly independent of 
instrumental accompaniment. The name, how- 
ever, is occasionally given to compositions like 
‘ The Chough and Crow,* by Sir Henry Bishop. 
These would he better entitled accompanied 
trios, quartets or choruses. The principal glee 
composers, over and above those already named 
— without exception Englishmen — are Att- 
wood, Battishill, Cooke, lianby, Hindle, Lord 
Momington, Paxton and Spofforth. (For the 
bibliography of the early Glee and Catch Collec- 
tions see Catch ; cf. also Part-song.) j. h. 

GLEE CLUB, THE (1783-1867). This club, 
originating in some meetings at the house of 
Robert Smith in St. Paul’s Churchyard, began 
in 1783, at which motets, madrigals, glees, 
canons and catches were sung after dinner. 
The meetings were subsequently held at Dr. 
Beever’s and other houses until, in 1787, it was 
resolved to establish a society to be called ‘ The 
Glee Club,’ the first public meeting of which 


took place at the Newcastle Coffee House on 
Sat., Dec. 22, 1787. The original members 
were : 

R. Smith, Dr. Arnold, Dr. Beever, Rev. J. Hinekes, 
T. 8. (afterwards Dr.) DupuLs, J. Roberts, J. Ilosel- 
tliie, T. Aylward, C. Writsht, T. OrcRory, II. D«‘sUior, 
L. Atterbury and T. LlnJey, The profeshJonal mem- 
bers were: S. Webbe, J. Dyne, V. Ilobler, J. W. 
(afterwards Dr.) (’allrott, J. Hindle, J. Bartleman, 
S. Webbe, juii., and S. Harrison. 

Ill 1788 the Club n^rnovod to the Freemasons* 
Tavern, thence to the Crown and Anchor until 
Fob. 1790, when it returned to the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, hut removed once more, on July fi, 170 J , 
to the Crown and Anclior, and again rtdurned 
to the Freemasons’ Tavern. Tu 1790 Samuel 
Wcbl)o composed for the Club his ‘ Glorious 
Apollo,* which was ever after sung at the meet- 
ings as the opening glee, while Byrd’s canon 
‘ Non Nobis ’ was sung immediately after 
dinner, often followed by Dr. Cookie’s canon 

* Amen.’ After ‘ Glorious Apollo ’ (first sung 
with three voices to a part and then full) the 
chairman, vice-chairman, condiudor, sub-con- 
ductor and secretary each named a glee, and 
then the members according to seniority. 
Among the eminent visitors who have con- 
tributed to the music of the meetings were 
Samuel Wesley (who played Bach’s fugues upon 

i the pianoforte, or an extemporaneous effusion 
I on some conspicuous passage iu a glee re('(*nt!y 
sung), Moschelos and Mendelssohn. The* Club 
was dissolved in 1857 and the library sold. 

The Club must bt^ distinguislicd from another 
Glee Club formed in 1793, the origijial members 
of which were Shield, Johnstone, (’harles 
Bannister, Incledon, Dignum, C. Ashley and 
W. T. Parke, the last of whom ^ states that 

* It was hcUl on Stiiiday everiinps ni the Garrick’s 

Head (’olfee House iu How Slrcct, Coveut (Jardeii, 
once a fortniglit, when we ainused ourselves by slnginK 
the works of the old and iiiodcrn Tuasters, after which 
we sat dowm to supper.’ C. M. 

GLEISSNEll, Franz (b.Neustadt a/d. Wald- 
nab, 17G0), composer of some operas, sym- 
phonies, quartets, duets, masses, an oratorio, 
etc. ; better known by his adaptation of ycne- 
feldor’s lithographic process for music; printing. 
In 1798 he was in partnership with Senefelder, 
as the title-page of his symphony No. 1 sIioavs. 
He was also in partnership with the Munich 
music publisher, Falter, and in 1 799 established 
big litho-printing works for J. A. Andr6 at 
Offenbach. Thence he wont to Vienna for 
similar purposes, and was still living at Munich 
in 1816. E. V. d. s. 

GLEN, an eminent Scottish firm of musical 
instrument makers. (1) Thomas Macbean 
Glen, the founder (b. In verkei thing, Fifeshire, 
May 1804 ; d. July 12, 1873), Injgan business 
in the Cowgate, Edinburgh, in 1827 ; in 1836 
removed to North Bank Street. Amongst the 
instruments invented by him was a wooden 
ophicleide, of which a large number wore made, 

I MuHeal U. 17fi. 
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and known as * Serpen tcleides.* The business 
was carried on from 1866 by his sons (2) John 
(6. Edinburgh, 1833 ; d, Nov. 29, 1904) and 
(3) Robebt (6. Edinburgh, 1835). The Glens 
are now chiefly noted for their bagpipes, of 
which they arc the recognised best makers, q. 

Another bagpipe firm founded by (4) Alex- 
ander Glen (h, Inverkeithing, 1801), elder 
broth(3r of the preceding Thomas Macbean (1), 
is ostablishod in Edinburgh. Both firms have 
issued musical works in connexion with the 
bagpipe. 

John (2) was a high authority on, and pos- 
sessed a uniquely valuable library of, early 
Scottish music. His published works are : Th^ 
Glen Collcrtion of Scottish Dance Music^ two 
books, 1891 and 1895, and Early Scottish 
Melodies, 19(X). All those are full of original 
research, and contain much biographical and 
historical matter which the student cannot 
afford to ignore. (See Libraries, subsection 
Edinburgh.) 

Robert (3), his younger brother, was an 
equally great authority on, and collector of, 
ancient musical instruments and Scottish an- 
tiquities. r. K. 

GLETLE, Johann Melchior (6. Bremgar- 
ten, Switzerland ; d, Ixjforc 1084). In 1667 he 
was Kapellmeister at Augsburg Cathedral. He 
was a prolific composer of masses, psalms, 
motets, sonatas, etc., which, for the greater 
part, exist only in incomplete copies. (See 
Q.-L.) 

GLIERE, Reinhold Moritzovtch (b. Kiev, 
Doc. 30, 1874, O.S.), composer and teacher, 
was a gold medallist of the Moscow Conserva- 
toire, w'hero he studied from 1894-1900 under 
Tanciov and Hyppolitov-Ivanov. His pub- 
lished works include ; s^^xtt^t for strings, op. 1 ; 
string quartet, op. 2 ; octet for strings, op. 3. 
His sym]»hony in K flat, op. 8, composed in 
1899, was first performed in Moscow at a con- 
cert of the Russian Musical Society in 1902. 
Later works are a second symphony, C minor, 
op. 25 ; a third symphony, ‘ Ilia Murometz,’ 
op. 42, which has been performed at Bourne- 
mouth under Sir Dan Godfrey ; several sym- 
phonic poems and works of chamber music. 

He is a professor of composition at Moscow 
Conservatoire. R. n. 

GLINKA, Michael Ivanovitoh (6, Novo- 
spasskoi, Govt, of Smolensk, June 2, 1803'; 
d. Berlin, Feb. 16, 1867), whom Liszt desig- 
nated the ‘ Prophet-Patriarch ’ of Russian 
music, was bom on the estate of his father, a 
retired military man. 

Glinka’s early childhood was spent in the 
custody of his maternal grandmother, who 
reared him, physically and morally, in a hot- 
house atmosphere ; thereby laying the seeds 
of that extreme delicacy of nerves and con- 
stitution from which he suffered to the end of 

1 May 20. OB. 


his days. From infancy he showed remark- 
able sensibility to all musical sounds. The first 
ten years of his life were spent almost exclu- 
sively in the country, where he grew up under 
the influence of the folk-music, which left an 
indelible impressiun upon his gifted nature. In 
his autobiographical notes, Glinka gives the 
following account of these childish impressions ; 

* Sometimes my father entertained a large party of 
friends and relatives: and on these occjasions, he 
would send for my uncle’s musicians, a small orcliestra 
drawn from tlic serfs on his estate, wliicii lay eight 
versts away from ours. Tliis band generally re- 
mained several days at our house, and when the 
guests had finished dancing, w'oiild play other kinds 
of music. . . . Some of their pieces made a new and 
indescrihable impression upon me, so that for days 
afterwards T was in a kind ol hectic state, or iwssessed 
by delicious languor. Once, wdicn tlie time (laine for 
my drawing-lesson, I was so absent-minded that my 
teacher reproved me because niy thoughts were 
entirely filled with music. “ What am 1 to do V ’* 
I replied, “ music is my very soul.” ... I often 
took a violin or piccolo, and tried to join in with the 
band, keeping of course to the tonic and dominant. 
. . . During snpper Russian national songs were 

E layed, arranged for two llutes, two clarinets, two 
orns and two bassoons. This ” meltlngly ” sad 
— ^but t/> me satisfactory combination — delighted me, 
esi>ecially ti\e horns in the lower registers (I could not 
endure shrill tones) : and periiaps these songs wdiich 
I hciird in my childhood first suggested the idea of 
making use of our national music.’ 

Glinka received his earliest instruction on 
the pianoforte from his governess, Fraulcin 
Klammer. In 1817 he was sent to an aristo- 
cratic private school in St. Petersburg, which 
he left in 1822. During this period ho took a 
short course of piano lessons from the cele- 
brated John Field. When the latter left 8t. 
Petersburg, he continued to study the piano 
under Obmana and Carl Mt^yer. With the 
violin he made less progress, although ho took 
lessons from Biihm, an excellent player and 
distinguished teacher, who fre<iuontly remarked 
to his pupil with pessimistic foreboding : 
* Messieu Klinka, fous ne chouerez chamais 
du fiolon.* In 1 822 he made his first essays in 
composition (variations and a valse for piano). 
Unluckily he never underwent any complete 
course of theoretical study until much later in 
life. 

In 1823 Glinka travelled in the Caucasus, 
and was profoundly impressed by the sublime 
mountain scenery. On his return, he spent 
some time at his country home at Novospas- 
skoi, devoting himself to the classical masters •- 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Cherubini. At 
this time he composed a few pieces for hia 
uncle’s band. In 1824 he entered the Ministry 
of Ways and Communications, and settled in 
St. Petersburg. He now worked in a desultory 
fashion with vaiious masters, and wrote a 
septet, two overtures, a quartet, etc. He also 
took singing lessons from an Italian master, 
Belloli, and many of his early amateurish songs 
date from this period. None of these early 
compositions, although possessing grace and 
attractive melody, can be regarded as more 
than tentative efforts to express himself in 
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music. During the four years ho spent in the 
government service and lived in the capital, 
Glinka moved in a distinguished social circle, 
and enjoyed the friendship of the Counts 
Wielgorsky, Th. Tolstoi, the singer Ivanov, and 
the poets Joukovsky, Delvig and Poushkin. 
His mental growth at this time must have been 
rapid, and wo learn from his contemporaries 
that ho was an excellent linguist, a good 
mathematician, and fond of natural science, in 
fact something of a specialist in zoology. 

In 1828 ho resigned his official position, and, 
acting on medical advice, went to Italy, where 
he spent nearly three years in Milan, Rome and 
Naples. At this time he made the personal 
acquaintance of Donizetti and BeUini, and wont 
through a phase of idolatry for Italian music. 
The enchantment was the natural result of his 
surroundings, and was not permanent. The 
remembrance of the strong, sad, yet highly- 
coloured music of his native land awoke 
suddenly to remind him that the soft and 
sensuous beauty of Italian melody was in 
reality alien to his nature. The intention of 
some day composing a national opera — hitherto 
a vague and nebulous dream — now began to 
take a definite form. In 1833 he left Italy and 
went to Berlin, where he placed himself under 
the celebrated master Dehn, and at 29 em- 
barked upon his first serious course of theory. 
Dehn realised the waste of time involved in 
putting such a pupil through a long and 
graduated method of instruction. He helped 
(Hinka to reduc(3 to some kind of order his 
considerable stock of desultory knowledge, and 
gave him what may be described as a bird’s- 
eye view of harmony, counterpoint, fugue and 
composition generally. The following year the 
death of his father compelled Glinka to return 
to Russia. The idea of composing a national 
opera was firmly rooted in his mind, and re- 
cjcived the warmest encouragement from the 
literary circles he frequented. The poet Jou- 
kovsky first suggested to him the subject of 
‘ Ivan {Sousanin ’ (the hero of ‘ A Life for the 
Tsar ’ ) as being characteristically Russian. The 
actual libretto was entrusted to Baron Rozen. 
But Glinka’s ardour, once aroused, soon out- 
stripped that of his librettist, with the result 
that the latter was frequently obliged to fit 
words to ready-made music. Glinka himself 
says, ‘ The idea of contrasting the national 
music of Russia and Poland, many of the 
themes, and even the details, all flashed into 
my mind at once.’ Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that the libretto, while 
excellent as regards dramatic effect, is poor in 
literary quality. The opera took about two 
years to complete, and for a considerable time 
the Intendant of the Imperial Opera refused to 
accept it. Finally the influence of Glinka’s 
friends prevailed, and the w ork, under the title 
of ‘ A Life for the Tsar,* was performed for the 


first time, in the presence of the Imperial 
family, Nov. 27, 1836. The success of the 
opera was immediate. The public were carried 
away by the freshness of the music — which 
with all its novelty did not depart too far from 
their accepted ideal — and still more touched 
by the patriotic sentiment of the subject. A 
few ‘ aristocrats,’ sneering at the national 
colouring of the work, spoke of it as ‘ the music 
of coachmen * ; thereby provoking Glinka’s 
sarcastic rejoinder : ‘ What does it matter, 
since the men are superior to their masters ! * 
But the more thoughtful critics saw that the 
opera was new in the best sense of the word, 
and marked a fresh departure in art — the 
birth of a genuine school of Russian music. 

In 1838 Glinka was sent to Little Russia to 
discover fine voices for the service of the 
Imperial Chapel, in which ho hold the office of 
choirmaster from 1836-39. He had already 
composed a few numbers of a second opera upon 
Poushkin’s poem ‘ Russian and Lioudmilla,* 
but the work proceeded slowly ; partly because 
of the multiplicity of librettists who took part 
in its construction, and partly because of 
Glinka’s failing health and painful domestic 
dissensions, which led to his separation from 
his wife. The first performance of ‘ Russian 
and Lioudmilla ’ did not take place until Nov. 
1842, and it soon became evident that this 
work — the supreme effort of Gfinka’s genius — 
was not destined to please the public. ‘ Russ- 
ian,’ while lacking the liumaii interest and 
dramatic movement of ‘ A Life for the Tsar,* 
is infinitely superior from the purely musical 
point of view. As in his first opera, Glinka 
contrasted the characiteristic nu^lody and 
rhythms of Russia and Poland, so in ‘ Russian * 
he employs — with far gre^ater mastcjry — the 
music of the neighbouring East, side by side 
with that of his native land. Thus we have a 
chorus based upon a Persian melody ; a ballel 
movement upon a Turkish theme in 6-8 time, 
and several genuine Tatar airs. Both Glinka’s 
operas practically follow the traditional forms 
of French grand opera, while showing a certain 
freedom from conventional limitations wffiioh 
raises them above the fashionable model of the 
day. Glinka, for all his strong sense of nation- 
ality, was an eclectic who assimilated the 
Italian sense of beauty and respect for the 
human voice, the audacity and brilliance of the 
French school as represented by Berlioz, and 
the solidity — especially as regards technical 
methods — of the German classical composers. 

The failure of ‘ Russian and Lioudmilla,* the 
fruit of his matured convictions, came as a 
bitter disappointment to Glinka. Suffering in 
body and discouraged in spirit, he left Russia 
in 1844 for a prolonged sojourn in France and 
Spain. In Paris he made the acquaintance 
of Berlioz, whom he regarded as ‘ the first 
composer of the day — ^in his own line.’ A 
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flimilarity of destinies — both were smarting 
under the unappreciative attitude of their com- 
patriots — drew BerJioz and Glinka more closely 
together. In an article in the Journal dea 
Debaia in 1845, the French composer spoke 
very highly of Glinka’s music, praising its 
originality and freshness of inspiration ; while 
Glinka on the other hand did all in his power 
to forward the interests of Berlioz in Russia. 
The study of Berlioz’s music and of the Paris 
public had its practical influence upon Glinka. 

* I am determined to compose some orchestral 
concert pieces,’ he wrote at this time ; ‘ for 
I think it would be possible to unite the re- 
quirements of art and the demands of the 
public, and, profiting by the present perfection 
of instrumentation and execution, to compose 
works which should satisfy both the connoisseur 
and the ordinary hearer.’ The outcome of this 
resolve was; ‘The Jota Aragonese,’ ‘Night 
in Madrid,* ‘ Kamarinskaya,’ etc. Another 
important work which Glinka composed be- 
tween 1838-42 was the incidental music to 
Count Koukolnik’s tragedy * Prince Kholmsky.* 
This consisted of an overture, three songs, and 
four entr’actes, and is considered the finest 
example of Glinka’s symphonic music. ‘ Many 
touches in “ Prince Kholmsky,” ’ wrote 
Tchaikovsky, ‘ recall the brush of Beethoven. 

. . . Each entr’acte which follows the overture 
is a little picture painted by a master-hand. 
They are 8ymi)honio marvels, which would 
suffice a seciond-rate composer for a whole series 
of long symphonies,’ In Spain Glinka col- 
lected a great deal of musical material for 
future use. On his return to Russia he went 
first to Smolensk and thence to Warsaw, where 
ho remained three years. ‘ Kamarinskaya ’ 
was conij)o8ed in 1848, ‘ Night in Madrid * in 
1851, and during a second visit to Paris in 1852 
he began a symphonic poem on the subject of 
Gogol’s ‘ Tarass Boulba ’ which was never 
finished. On the outbreak of the Crimean 
W’ar, Glinka was moved by patriotic feelings 
to return to St. Petersburg. Here he began 
a new opera on a play by Shakhovsky, but soon 
tired of it. In 1855 he started to write his 
autobiography, at the request of his sister 
Madame Shestakov. During his connexion 
with the Imperial Chapel, Glinka had composed 
a few examples of church music ; now, after 
an interval of fourteen years, he once more 
turned his attention to this branch of his art. 
Believing that the harmonisation of the old 
folk-songs was based upon the ecclesiastical 
modes, he resolved to study the music of the 
Western Church, and went to Berlin in 1856 in 
order to go into the matter with Dehn He 
was not destined to carry his studies very far. 
Returning from a concert at which the trio 
from ‘ A Life for the Tsar ’ had been sung, he 
was seized with a fit, and died at five in the 
morning. Glinka was buried in Berlin, but a 


few months later his remains were transported 
to St. Petersburg, and re-interred in the ceme- 
tery of the Alexander Nevsky Monastery. 

Glinka’s chief claim to be admitted to the 
first rank of musical genius lies in the fact that 
he possessed, in an extraordinary degree, both 
the assimilative and germinal forces. He 
summed a long series of tentative efforts to 
create a national opera, and at the same time 
he laid the foundation of the modern Russian 
school of music. He did not merely play with 
local colour, but recast the primitive speech of 
the folk-song into a new and polished idiom, 
so that henceforth Russian music was able to 
take its place among the distinctive schools of 
Western Europe. His operas must, therefore, 
be regarded as epoch-making works, even by 
those who compare the quality of the music 
unfavourably with the operatic masterpieces 
of other nations. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Glinka was lacking in creative power. He 
rarely uses the folk-tunes in their crude state. 
Almost invariably he originated his own 
melodies, although they wore penetrated 
through and through by national sentiment and 
colour. His harmony is in perfect keeping 
with this characferistic melody, and he shows 
himself in many instances to be a skilful 
contrapuntist. Although he makes no tire- 
some display of musical erudition, it is im- 
possible to study his scores without realising 
that he was a master of all technical means. 
Glinka’s orchestral fantasias strike us as extra- 
ordinarily fresh and modern, despite the lapse 
of time. His orchestration, strong without 
violence, is invariably rich, felicitous and full, 
though temperate, in colour. Ho preferred, 
as far as possible, to get his effects by simple 
means, and did not crave the aid of * every 
modem luxury.* A retarded development, 
the result of an amateur atmosphere, delicate 
health, and the comparative indifference of his 
contemporaries, are all reasons why Glinka did 
not accomplish all that might have been hoped 
from the ^stinguished quality of his genius. 
But a man’s influence on succeeding genera- 
tions is not always in proportion to the volume 
of his work. Glinka possessed that initiative 
faculty which begets a whole school of disciples 
and loaves an undying influence upon his art. 

Glinka’s chief works — ^none of which bear 
opus numbers — ^include : 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
Obchkstral 

Two Spanish overturaa. ‘The Joto Aragonese* and In 

Madrid ' ; Fantasia ‘ Kamarinskaya * ; Incidental mualo to ' Prlnoa 
Kholmsky ' ; Valse-Fantalsle (1839 ; new edition, 1856). 

CnAvnxit AKD PiAVoroKCB Mvaxc 

String quartet In F (1830) ; Minuet for atrlng quartet ; * Pathetic* 
trio for pianoforte, clarinet and baasoon (1826-27/. Sextet for 

{ >ianoforte and atringa (1833-84). For Pianoforte about forty piecea 
Q all, including five valaea, aeven mazurkaa. eight acts of variatlooa, 
four fugues, polkaa, nooturnea, polonaiaea, etc. 

VOCAL MUSIC 
Opkhatio 

I * A Lila for the Tsar,’ opera In four acts with an epilogue ; ‘BuaBla*t 
I zad lioudmllla,’ opera in fire a>cta. Female ohoraa with oroheetaS 
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tocompaniment composed for the pupils of the Cailiarlne Institute 
(1841>; Ditto, composed for the pupils of the Bmolny Convent 
(1856) ; Polish h^n, ' Creat is our God,' mixed chorus and or> 
chestra (1837) ; Memorial cantata for the Emperor Alexander I., 
Pianoforte, tenor solo and mixed chorus (1826) ; Tarantella with 
ihorus and dances ; ]*rayer, ‘ In the hour of Life’s trouble ’ (mezzo- 
soprano) ; ‘ The Mldnlgot Eeview * (bass) ; ‘ Eachcl'H Bong ‘ and 
the ' Hebrew Song * from * Prince Kholmsky.’ Bongn with pianoforte 
accompaniment, about eighty-flve In all, of which the best known 
are : ' Doubt * : Oretchen's Song (Meine Rub' ist hin) ; * Thou wilt 
soon forget me ; ‘lam here, Inezilla ’ and * The Lark.' About ten 
duets and six vocal quartets and trios. 

(See Berlioz’s Las Mutieiens, p. 20S, and the R.M.I, xl. p. 725. 
for interesting essays.) 
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GLISSANDO (Ital.. ‘pli(iing (1) a direction 
generally used of pianoforte passages in which 
the back of the finger is made to slide, producing 
a very brilliant scale, of course exclusively on 
the white keys. In the finale of Beethoven’s 
sonata in C, op. 53, there are passages in octaves 
which were formerly practicable as glissando 
passages on pianos with a light touch. The 
parallel passage in Weber’s ‘ Conccrtstiick ’ can 
be played thus even on a modern piano. M. 

(2) The most important glissando effects of 
modern music are those of the harp in the or- 
chestra. By means of the pedals a great variety 
of scale is obtainable on the harp. The intro- 
duction into the musical vocabulary of the 
scale in whole tones has immensely increased 
tlie use of the glissando on the harp, which is 
not amenable to chromatic progression (see 
Harp). For examples of the notation of these 
glissandos^ see Abbreviations. 

(3) The glissando of the violin family is a 
prolonged portamenfo^ that is, a slide from one 
note to another without definition of the con- 
necting intervals. 

(4) A glissando of this type is also possible 
on the trombone, and much used in music of 
the ‘ Jazz ’ t 3 ^pe. It was exploited by Arthur 
Pryor, trombone -player in J. P. Sousa’s band. 


GLOCKENSPIEL (Fr. carillon; jeu de 
timbre ; Ger. Stahlspiel ; Ital. campaneita)^ the 
name given to an instrument by means of which 
a series of tuned bells, or steel bars, can be 
played by one performer. As used now in the 
orchestra, steel bars are employed in preference 
to bells, being more convenient, more easily 
manipulated, better in tone — being free from 
the dissonant overtones prominent in small bells 
— and capable of accurate tuning. The Glocken- 
spiel has sometimes been constructed so as 
to be played from a keyboard, but the more 
usual plan is to strike the bars with a couple 
of wooden hammers. The bars are arranged in 
two rows, ‘ natural * notes and * chromatic.’ 

%ve. 
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larger type of instrument. The part is written 
two octaves below the actual pitch. 

According to Gevaert the Glockenspiel origin- 
ated in a toy-imitation of the Flemish carillons. 
(See Bell for early use of small chimes in the 
orchestra.) There is a military band form of 
the instrument known as the ‘ Lyra,’ the bars 
being arranged on a lyre-shaped frame, while 
in Germany a senes ot inverted metal cups 
were arranged p 3 ’ramidally on a support 
that could bo held in the hand. Similar 
in construction was the * Turkish Crescent * 
formerly used in the British Army. (See also 
Chinese Pavilion.) 

At first only used for special ‘ boll ’ effects, 
the Glockenspiel has become an integral part of 
the modern symphony and opera orchestras, 
largely due to Wagner’s introduction of it into 
the scores of the ‘ Ring ’ and * Die Meister- 
singer.* (See Marimba and Tubuphone.) 

N. o. a. 

GLORIA. (1) Gloria in Excelsis, the an- 
gelical hymn in the Ordinary of the Mass, is 
found in the Eastern Church as early as the 
time of St. Athanasius. (Sec Mass.) In the 
second English Prayer Book (1552) it was trans- 
ferred from its traditional position near the 
beginning to near the end of the office. (See 
Service.) 

(2) Gloria Patri, an ascription to the Trinity 
said or sung at the end of Psalms and certain 
canticles in the offices of the Western Church. 
(See Service.) 

GLOUCESTER FESTIVAI., see Three 
Choirs Festival. 

GLOVER, Charles W. (6. London, Feb. 
1806 ; d, there. Mar. 23, 1863), was a pupil of 
T. Cooke. He became a violin -player in the 
orchestras of Drury Lane and (’oveiit Garden 
Theatres. In 1832 ho was appointed musical 
director at the Queen’s Theatre, Tottenham 
Street, and continued so for some years. He 
was the composer of numerous songs and duets, 
some of which were very popular, as ‘ Jeannette 
and Jeannot,’ ‘ Sing not that song to me, sweet 
bird,’ ‘ Of love, pretty maidens, beware.’ 

w. H. H. 

GLOVER, (1) John William (5. Dublin, 
June 19, 1815; d. Dec. 18, 1899), studied in 
Dublin, and played in an orchestra from 1830. 
In 1848 he succeeded Haydn Corri as director 
of the music in the R.C. Pro-Cathedral, and 
was appointed professor of vocal music in the 
Normal Training School of the Irish National 
Education Board. In 1851 he founded the 
Choral Institute of Dublin, and for many years 
was an energetic promoter of choral music in 
Ireland. He composed two Italian operas by 
Metastasio, ‘ St. Patrick at Tara,’ a cantata 
performed at the O’Connell centenary in 1875 ; 
‘ Erin’s Matin Song,* 1873 ; an ode to Thomas 
Moore, * One hundred years ago,* 1879 ; and an 
opera on * The Deserted Village,’ 1880, besides 
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church music, songs, concertos, etc. {Brit. Mua. 
Biog., etc.). 

(2) James Mackey (6. Kingstown, Co. 
Dublin, June 18, 1861), grandson of the above, 
was director of music at Drury Lane Theatre, 
London, from 1893, for 30 years. The son of 
James Mackey and Mary Jane Glover, he 
assumed the name Glover in 1880. 

His skill in the arrangement of music for 
innumerable pantomimes and other produc- 
tions at Drury Lane earned him considerable 
notoriety. He published hundreds of songs, 
dances, and other pieces of theatrical music, 
and two books, Jimmy Glover hys booke (1911) 
and Jimmy Glover'' s Friends (1913). 

GLOVER, Sarah Ann {h. Norwich, 1786; 
d. Malvern, Oct. 20, 1867), was the daughter of 
a clergyman in Norwich. Her Manual of the 
Norwich Sol-Fa System was published in 1845, but 
about four years before that John Curwen dis- 
covered the practical excellence of her system, 
and after various modifications and improve- 
ments, devoted himself to its promulgation. In 
1850 Miss Glover published a M annul containing 
a Development of the Tetrcuchordal System. 

GLOVER, Stephen Ralph {b. London, Dec. 
7, 1813 j d. Bayswater, Dec. 7, 1870), teacher 
and composer. From the year 1840 to nearly 
1870 his facile pen produced sacred and senti- 
mental songs, ballads, duets and pianoforte 
pieces, resulting in a record of some 12-1600 
separate compositions, many of them published. 
The duet ‘ What are the wild waves saying ? ’ 
(1860), and the multitude of his ballads, are 
now justly forgotten, as well as * Beauty and 
the Beast,’ a chaml)er ojDera, 1863. Less popu- 
lar but more favourable examples of his talent 
are perhaps contained in a collection of (12) 
‘ Songs from the Holy Scriptures,’ published 
by Jefferys; and his setting of Longfellow’s 
‘ Excelsior ’ is not without merit. l. m. m. 

GLOVER, William Howard (6. Kilburn, 
London, June 6, 1819 ; d. New York, Oct. 28, 
1876), was a son of Mrs. Glover, the celebrated 
actress. He was for many years musical critic 
to the Morning Post. His chief compositions 
were ‘ Tam O’ Shan ter,* a cantata produced by 
the New Philharmonic Society, July 4, 1865, 
and performed at the Birmingham Festival of 
the same year, the operas of ‘ Ruy Bias,’ pro- 
duc.ed at Coven t Garden, Oct. 31, 1861, and 
‘ Aminta,’ at the Haymarket Theatre ; ‘ Once 
too often,’ operetta at Drury Lane, Jan. 20, 
1862; ‘The Coquette’; ‘ Palomita * (New 
York) ; Overtures to ‘ Manfred ’ and ‘ Comala ’ ; 
numerous songs, romances, etc. He arranged 
periormances of Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral Sym- 
phony,’ with pictorial and choregraphical illus- 
trations in 1863, and of ‘ Israel in Egypt * on 
a somewhat similar plan in 1865. In 1868 
Glover quitted England for New York, where 
be was conductor of Niblo’s orchestra. 

w. H. H. ; addns. from D.N.B., etc. 
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GLUCK, Christoph Willibald, Ritter 
VON (6. Weidenwang, near Neumarkt, Upper 
Palatinate, July 2, 1714 ^ ; d, Vienna, Nov. 16, 
1787), composer, famous for his reform of the 
opera in the 18th century. 

His father, Alexander, and his mother, Wal- 
burga, belonged to the household of Prince 
Lobkowitz, and it was at his castle of Eisenberg 
that Christoph passed his early days. At 12 
he was sent for six years to the Jesuit school 
at Kommotau in Bohemia, where he studied 
classics, and had his first lessons in singing, 
the violin, harpsichord and organ. In 1732 ho 
went to Prague, where ho continued his musical 
education under Czernohorsky, and also learned 
the violoncello ; maintaining himself in the 
meanwhile by singing in church, playing the 
violin at the peasants’ dances in the neighbour- 
ing villages, and giving concerts in the larger 
towns near Prague. 

Early Operas. — In 1736 ho went to Vienna, 
and at the house of Prince Lobkowdtz w'as for- 
tunate enough to meet Prince Mclzi, a dis- 
tinguished amateur, wdio engaged him for his 
private band, took him to Milan, and placed 
him with G. B. Sammartini to complete his 
studies in harmony. Gluck soon began to write 
operas 2 : * Artaserse ’ (Milan), 1741; ‘ Dcme- 
trio ’ (Venice) and ‘ Demofoontc ’ (Milan), 1742 ; 
‘ Artamene ’ (Crema), in 1743 ; ‘ La finta 

schiava*(in collaboration) (Venice), ‘Ipermes- 
tra,’ ‘ Sofonisba * (Milan), in 1744 ; and ‘ Poro ’ 
(Turin), 1744. All those and ‘ Ipi)olito ’ (Milan, 
Jan. 1745) were well received, and in conse- 
quence of their success ho was invited in 1745 
to London as composer for the opera at the 
Haymarket. Here he produced ‘ La caduta dc’ 
Giganti ’ (Jan. 7, 1746), and ‘ Ar tarn one ’ (re- 
written), both without success. It is recorded® 
of Handel that ho declared the music detestable, 
and that the composer knew ‘ no more counter- 
point than his cook ’ — Waltz, who, however, 
was a fair bass singer. Counterpoint was never 
Gluck’s strong point, but the works just named 
had not even originality to recommend them. 
It is also said,* however, that Handel gave Gluck 
some cynical advice to the effect that he had 
taken too much trouble for the English. H( 
also appeared on Apr. 23, 1746, at the Hay- 
market Theatre in the unexpected character of 
a performer on the musical glasses, accom 
panied by the orchestra.® (See Harmonica.) 

But his journey to England, mortifying as it 
was to his vanity, exercised an important in- 
fluence on Gluck’s career, for it forced him to 
reflect on the nature of his gifts, and eventually 
led him to change his style. The pasticcio 
taught him that an air, though effective in the 

1 Baptized July 4. 

s The liat of worice given here hab oeen corrected from Wot- 
quenne’a thematic catalogue. See Further Bibliography at the end 
of this article. 

• Schmled. O, W. von Gluek. 

* Hadow, Oxf. Jrut. Mu$. ▼. 86. 

5 Bee the QontnA A^vtrtUor, Mar. 81, and H. Walpole’s letter t* 
Mean. Mar. 38. 
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opera for which it was written, may fail to make 
any impression when transferred to a different 
situation and set to different words. A visit to 
Paris shortly after gave him the opportunity of 
hearing Rameau’s operas ; and in listening to 
the French composer’s admirably appropriate 
recitatives, he came to the conclusion that the 
Italian opera of that time was but a concert, for 
which, as the Abbe Arnaud happily expressed 
it, the drama furnished the pretext. Returning 
to Vienna by way of Hamburg and Dresden, 
v'hcre ‘ Le nozze d’ Ercole e d’ Ebe * was pro- 
duced in June 1747, he applied himself to the 
study of aesthetics as connected with music, and 
of the language and literature of various coun- 
tries, taking care at the same time to frequent 
the most intellectual society within his reach. 

‘ Semiramide riconosciuta ’ (Vienna, 1748) is a 
decided step in advance, and in it may be de- 
tected the germ of Gluck’s distim^tive qualities. 
About this time the composer fell in Jove with 
Marianna Pergin, daughter of a rich merchant, 
who refused his consent to the marriage. This, 
accordingly, took place after the father’s death 
on fSept. 15, 1 750. His next work was ‘ Filide,’ 
or ‘ La CVmtessa dc’ Numi ’ ( 1 749), a serenade, or 
more properly cantata, in two acts, written at 
Copenhagen for the birthday of Christian VII. 
‘ Ezio ’ was given at Prague in 1760, and ‘ La 
cleiiienza di Tito ’ at Naples 1752 ; from the 
latter Gluck borrowed many a page for his 
French operas ‘ Armide ’ and * Iphig^nie en 
Tauride.* These operas were followed in 1752 
by ‘ Jsaipile ’ (Prague), and in 1754 by ‘ Le 
Cinesi,* first performed at Schonbrunn, ‘ La 
danza’ (Laxenburg, 1755), ‘L’innocenza gius- 
tificata ’ (Vienna, 1755), and ‘ Antigono ’ 
(Rome, 1756). For this last he was rewarded 
with the order of the Golden Spur, and hence- 
forth the title of ‘ Ritter ’ or ‘ Chevalier ’ is 
added to his name in his published works. From 
1755-61 Gluck was permanently in Vienna, and 
to all appearance failing ; he wrote divertisse- 
ments for the palaces of Laxenburg and Schon- 
brunri ; composed airs for the comedies or 
comic operettas performed at the court theatre ; 
and produced an opera in three acts, ‘ Tetido ’ 
(1760), of which notliing has survived. The 
ballet of ‘ Don Juan * (Vienna, 1761), and a 
visit to Bologna, were the most prominent 
events of his career before his definite change of 
styles The years that he spent in Vienna, far 
from being wasted, were probably most useful 
to him, for by these apparently insignificant 
works ho was acquiring flexibility of style, and 
securing powerful patrons, without losing sight 
of his ultimate aim. His opera * Orfeo ed 
Euridico’i (Vienna, Oct. 6, 1762)— the U- 
bretto not as heretofore by Metastasio, but by 
Calzabigi — showed to all capable of forming a 
Judgment what were the aims of the reformer of 
rho lyric stage. After the production of this 

1 Ftisted In 1764 in Paris at ihn expense of Ck)imt Oonsso. 


fine work, however, he returned to Metaatasio 
and to pieces de cireomtance for the court 
theatre — ‘II trionfo di Clelia ’ (1763); ‘La 
Rencontre impr^vue,’ afterwards produced in 
German as ‘ Die Pilgrime von Mokka ’ (1764) ; 

* II Pamasso confuso,’ ‘ La Corona ’ and ‘ Tele- 
macco,’* first produced in Rome, 1750, and 
partly rewritten (1766) ; in fact ho was obliged 
to bend to circumstances, and before all things 
to please the princes who protected him and 
sang Ills music. ‘ II Parnasso ’ was played by 
four archduchesses, the Archduke Leopold ac- 
companying them on the harpsichord. It was 
probably between this date and the departure 
of Marie Antoinette for France (May 1770) that 
Gluck acted as singing-master to that princess. 

Reform of the Opera. — At length, thinking 
the time had come for bringing his ideas before 
the public, and finding in Calzabigi a poet who 
shared his taste for strong dramatic situations, 
he produced in Vienna ‘ Alceste ’ (Dec. 16, 1767) 
and ‘ Paride ed Elena ’ (1770). The scores of 
these operas were published in Vienna (1769- 
1770),* and dedicated respectively to the Arch- 
duchess Leopold and the Duke of Braganza. 
Each contains a dedicatory epistle, briefly ex- 
plaining Gluck’s views on dramatic music (see 
below). As far as theory wtmt, his system was 
not new, as it rested on the outlines already 
sketched by Benedetto Marcello in his ‘ Teatro 
alia moda ’ (1720) ; but theory and practice are 
two different things, and Gluck has the rare 
merit of showing in his ‘ AJccste ’ and ‘ Paride ’ 
that he was both composer and critic, and could 
not only imagine but produce an opera in which 
all is consecutive, where the music faithfully in- 
terprets each situation, and the interest arises 
from the perfect adaptation of the ensemble of 
the music to the whole of the drama. The 
composition of these two great works did not 
prevent his writing the intermezzi of ‘ XiC Feste 
d’ Apollo,’ ‘Bauci o Filcraono ’ and ‘Aristeo,’ 
produced at the court theatre of Parma in 1 769, 
but not published. 

In spite of the favour he enjoyed at the court 
of Vienna, and of the incontestable beauties 
contained in ‘ Orfeo,’ ‘ Alceste ’ and ‘ Paride ed 
Elena,’ Gluck’s countrymen criticised his new 
style in a manner so galling, that, conscious 
of his own power, and by no means devoid of 
vanity, he resolved to carry out elsewhere the 
revolution ho had determined to effect in dra- 
matic music. In Bailly du Rollet, an attach^ of 
the French embassy in Vienna, he found an 
enthusiastic partisan and a valuable auxiliary ; 
they consulted as to drama in which music 
might be employed for enhancing the expression 
of the words and the pathos of the situations ; 
and their choice fell upon Racine’s ‘ Iphigenie.* 
This opera, * Iphigenie en Aulide,’ was written 
in French in 1772, partially rehearsed at the 

3 The overtiire to * Telemacco * was eabeequentif trauaferred \4 

Armide.’ 

* Frinted In loUo bj a. T. Trattaem with movable typea. 
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theatre in Vienna towards the end of the same 
year, and produced at the Op6ra in Paris, Apr. 
19, 1774. Gluck left no means untried to en- 
sure success — statements of his views, public 
announcements, 1 public tributes of respect to 
J. J. Rousseau, letters to authors whose good- 
will it was desirable to propitiate — in short, 
everything that ability and experience in such 
matters could suggest. And yet if it had not 
been for the all-powerful protection of his former 
pupil, Marie Antoinette, he would in all prob- 
ability have failed in getting his work per- 
formed, so strong was the opposition which his 
arrival in France had roused, especially amongst 
those interested in keeping him out of the 
Academic de Musique. The Bauphiness seems 
to have been really attached to her old singing- 
master. In a letter to her sister Marie Christina 
(May 3, 1777) she calls him ‘ notro cher Gluck,’ 
and after the success of ‘ Orphee ’ she granted 
him a pension of bOOO francs, and the same sum 
for every fresh work he should produce on the 
French stage. 

The apix^iarance of ‘ Iphig^nie en Aulide * 
marks a new era in the history of French opera. 
This severe and deeply conceived work trans- 
ports us bodily into Greece ; it is pervaded 
throughout by an antique atmosphere, of the 
days of Sophocles rather than of Euripides. 
What a bold innovation is the overture, with 
the inexorable voice of the oracle making itself 
hoard, and with the striking unison passage, 
which at once forces the ruling thought of the 
drama into notice, while it closely connects the 
symphony with the action on the stage ! Then 
again, how grand, how just, how pathetic is the 
declamation of all the airs ! These airs, it must 
be confessed, succeed each other too rajhdly, 
and one cannot but regret that the librettist did 
not perceive how much the action is retarded by 
making three airs follow each other in one act, a 
mistake which might easily have been avoided. 
But bow ingenious are the artifices to which 
Gluck resorts in order to give variety to the 
recitative and the declamatory passages ! How 
skilfully he brings in his short incisive sym- 
phonies, and how much effect ho produces by 
syncopation ! How appropriately he introduces 
the orchestra to emphasise a word, or to point 
a dramatic antithesis ! How graceful is the 
chorus * Que d’attraits * ! and how startling and 
attractive are the brilliancy, force and boldness 
of the harmony in the hymn of triumph ‘ Chan- 
tons, c616brons notre reine ’ ! While listening 
to the air of Agamemnon, ‘ Au faite des gran- 
deurs,’ the enthusiastic Abb6 Am and exclaimed, 
‘ With that air one might found a religion.’ 
What a depth of expression is contained in the 
air * Par un p^re cruel k la mort condamnke,* 
and what heart-rending emotion in the recitative 

* J'entends retentlr dans mon scin 
Le cri plaintif de la nature I * 
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not to speak of the scene in which Clytemnestra 
faints, the duet between Achille and Iphigdnie 
which gave rise to so many discussions, the 
quartet or the dance music ! 

Owing to the support of the court and the 
pains taken by Gluck to obtain a thoroughly 
satisfactory performance, ‘ Iphigdnie * was most 
favourably received.^ Its success gave the 
finishing stroke to the antiquated works of Lully 
and Rameau, and introduced into grand opera 
the revolution already effected in op^ra-comique 
by Philidor, Monsigny and Gr6try. 

* Iphigenio ’ was speedily followed by ‘ Orphee 
et Eurydice,’ adapted from the ‘ Orfeo ’ already 
mentioned, and produced at the Acad6mif>, Aug. 
2, 1774. This opera made a profound impres- 
sion, although Gluck was compelled to transpose 
the music of Orpheus to suit Legros, a tenor, as 
there was no contralto capable of taking the 
part. 

In accordance with a desire expressed by 
Marie Antoinette, and which Gluck was too good 
a courtier to refuse, ‘ Le Poirier * (or ‘ L’Arbre 
enchante ’), a comedy by Vad6, which he had 
composed in 1702, and ‘ Cyth^re assiegde,’ a 
piece of Favart’s which he had converted into 
an opera in 1759, were performed at the court 
theatre at Versailles in 1775. The latter work 
was also produced in Paris (Aug. 1 of the same 
year) with a divertwsement by P. M. Berton, 
and with a want of success which compelled 
Arnaud to admit that ‘ Hercules was more at 
homo with the club than the distaff.’ 

For this failure, however, Gluck was consoled 
by the brilliant success of his ‘ Alceste,’ which 
he rearranged for the French stage (Apr. 24, 
1776), and which created quite as much enthu- 
siasm as ‘ Orph6e ’ had done, notwithstanding 
a want of variety in the libretto. It is in this 
fine work that the oracle of Apollo pronounces 
its stern decree on a reiterated note which 
strikingly pictures the immutability of the in- 
fernal deities. This touch of deliberate inspira- 
tion was not lost on Mozart in ‘ Bon Giovanni,’ 
nor on Ambroise Thomas in * Hamlet.’ 

War with thm Piccinnists. — In order to 
prove that it was not in tragedy alone he ex- 
celled, but that he also possessed the descriptive 
faculty, and could depict scenes of luxury, and 
express tender and graceful sentiments, Gluck 
composed ‘ Armide ’ (Sept. 23, 1777).® He had 
been reproached with having no melody, and 
with making his singers shriek ; this work, 
which contains many charming passages, and a 
duet magnificent for passion and tenderness, 
was his answer. The excitement it aroused is 

• The nlghtlv receipt* at flnut were 0000 Uvroe, a then 

imheard of. The Num taken on Apr. 0, 1706, amonnted, owing to 
the depreciation of the asaignate, to 274,800 livrea. a. 

8 ('omparlng It with ‘Alceste,* Oluck himself eays, ‘The two 
operas are so different that you will hardly believe them to l>e by 
the same composer. ... I nave endeavoured to t>e more of the 
painter and the poet and leas of the musician, and I confess that I 
shonld like to finish my career with this opera. In “ Armide “ 
there is a delicate quality which is wanting in '* Alceste,'* for I have 
discovered the method of making the characters express themselves 
so that you will know at once whether it is Amide who is speaking 
Of OM ol her foltowers.' o. 
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almost incredible. Piccinni had recently arrived 
in Paris, and, under MarmonteFs superintend- 
ence, was composing his ‘ Roland,* to be 
produced four months after ‘ Armide.* His 
admirers, and the partisans of the old Italian 
music, were furious at Gluck’s success, and 
every one knows the lengths to which the war 
of the Gluckists and Piccinnists was carried. It 
was even more violent than the old quarrel of 
the Bouffons, since the combatants were en- 
couraged by the bodily presence of the rival 
masters. Marmontel, La Harpe, Ginguene, 
d’Alembert, the Chevalier de Chastellux, 
Framery and Coqu6au, were among the attack- 
ing party, while the chief defenders were Suard 
and the Abb6 Arnaud. Not content with dis- 
paraging Gluck’s genius in his Esaai sur lea 
revolutions de la muaique, Marmontel went the 
length of writing an entire poem, ‘ Polymnio,* 
in praise of the Italian school and his favourite 
Piccinni. Space will not permit us to enumer- 
ate the pamphlets, epigrams and satires which 
emanated from both sides in this contest ; 
nearly all that are of any importance may be 
found in the memoirs ^ of the Abbo Leblond. 
The champions of the Italian school accused 
him of composing operas in which there was 
‘ little melody, little nature, and little elegance 
or refinement.’ They declared that the noise 
of his orchestra ® was necessary to drown his 
clumsy modulations ; that his accompanied 
recitative was nothing but an overloaded imita- 
tion of the Italian ‘ recitative obbligato ’ ; that 
his choruses were less dramatic than those of 
Rameau ; and that his duets were borrowed, 
and badly borrowed, from the ‘ duetti a dialogo* 
which he had heard in Italy. They could not 
forgive what Marmontel calls his * harsh and 
rugged harmony, the incoherent modulations, 
mutilations and incjongruities contained in his 
airs,* but they were most offended by his ‘ want 
of care in choosing his subjects, in carrying out 
his designs, and giving completeness and finish 
to his melodies.’ In short, they denied him the 
possession of any creative genius whatever. 
They might as well have denied the existence 
)f the sun — but passion invariably blinds its 
votaries. 

The Abbe Amaud, on the other hand, met 
the systematic disparagement of Marmontel and 
La Harpe with his Profeaaion defoi en muaique ; 
an excellent treatise on musical aesthetics, 
though little more than a paraphrase of the 
celebrated dedication which Gluck himself had 
prefixed to the score of ‘ Alceste.* This state- 
ment of the great reformer’s principles is well 
worth transcribing. 

‘ When I undertook to set the opera of * ‘Alceste ” to 
music (he begins), I resolved to avoid all those abuses 


* See Authorities *t the end of this article. Mimcir** 
vtrvtr d rhMoire de la r4veluH»n opMe dane la mue^ue par M.u 
Okewaior Ohiek (Naples and Parle, 1781, with a portrait of Gluck 
ensrayed by Saint Anbin). .... , . 

5 Gluck was tbe flrat to iotrodnoe cymbale and the groeee oaiaae 
0 ^ big drum into the oroheeUa. 
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which had crept into Italian opera through the mis- 
taken vanity of singers and the unwise compliance ol 
composers, and wiucli had renderetl It wearisome and 
ridiculous, institad of being, as it once w-as, the graiid- 
(jst and most imposing stage of modern times. I 
endeavourcjd (o reduce music to its proper function, 
tliat of secon ling poetry by enforcing the expression 
of the sentinuMit, and the interest of the situations, 
without interrupting the action, or weakening it by 
superfluous ornament. My idea was tliat tlic relation 
of music to poetry was mucli the same as tiiat of liar- 
monious colouring and well-disposed liglit and shade 
to an accurate drawing, which animates tlic figures 
W'ltliout altering ttieir outlines. 1 have tJierefore been 
very careful ncv^(*r to int<*rrupt a singer in the heat of 
a dialogue in order to introduce a tedious ritornelle, 
nor Ui stop iiiin in the middle of a piece either for the 
pur}>ose of displaying the flexibility of his voice on 
some favonrai)lo vowel, or that the orchestra might 
give him time to take breath before a long-sustained 
note. 

‘ Furthermore, I have not thought it rlglit to hurry 
tliroiigh tlie seeond part of a song if the w’ords hap- 
pened to be the most important of the whole, in onler 
to rei)cat the first part regularly four times over ; or 
to finish the air wlierc tlie sense does not end in order 
to allow the singer to exhibit bis power of varying the 
passage at pleasure. In f.ict, iny object W'as t<) put 
an end to abuses against which good taste and good 
sense have long protested in vain. 

‘ My idea was tliat t he overture ouglit to indicate the 
subject and prepare the spectators for the eharacter of 
the piece tlM‘y are about to set' ; that the instruments 
ought to be introduet'd in prtiijortion to the degree of 
interest and passion in the words ; and tiiat it was 
necessary above all ti> avoid making too great a dis- 
parity between the reeltitivt' and the air of a tlialogue, 
.so as not to break tlie s(*ns(' of a period or awkwardly 
interrupt tlie movt'incnt and animation of a scene. 
1 also thought that niy chief etideavour should be to 
attain a grand simplicity, and consequently 1 liave 
avoided making a parade of diflk nltics at the cost of 
clearness; 1 have set no value on novelty as such. 
unles.s it was naturally siiggest(*d by the situation ana 
suited to the expression ; in sliort there w’as no rule 
whieh I did not consider myself hound to sacrifleo for 
tlie sake of effect.’ 

Gluck follow'ed these precepts in composing 
his ‘ Iphigenie en Tauride,’ produced in Paris (in 
four acts) with immense .success, May 18, 1779, 
It is the highest and most complete expression 
of his genius. Amongst its many beauties 
must be signified the air of Thoas ; the airs ‘ Je 
t’iraploro ei jo tT'(*mble ’ (borrowed from ‘ Tele- 
maeco ’), ‘ O mallicurouse Iphigenie * (origin- 
ally written for ‘ La eleraenza di Tito ’), ‘ ITnis 
dcs la plus tendre ciifanee,’ sung hy Py Jades ; 
and, beyond all, the sleep of Orestes — the heart- 
breaking remorse of the deceitful parricide, the 
spirited choruses, and the barbarous Scythian 
dances. Those passages all glow with colour, 
though the means by which the effect is pro- 
duced are of the simplest kind. By this chef- 
d'ceuvre Gluck amply vindicated his sujxsriority 
over Piccinni, whose ‘ Iphigenie on Tauride * 
(Jani 23, 1781) could not make way against 
that of his rival. 

The last work which Gluck composed for the 
Op6ra in Paris was ‘ I<]cho ot Narcisso ’ (Sept. 
21, 1779). Though not very successful, it was 
revived in Aug. 1780, and one of the airs, and 
the * Hymne k 1* Amour.* have since boon intro- 
duced into ‘ Orjihee.* It was, however, with 
* Les Danaides ’ that Gluck intended to close 
his laborious career ; but an apoplectic seizure 
compelled him to relinquish the task, and he 

2 D 
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transferred the libretto to his pupil Salieri. Ho 
left Paris for Vienna (Mar. 10, 1775), where he 
passed his last years in the enjoyment of the 
position secured by his fame and his largo 
fortune, until his death from a second stroke 
of apoplexy. 

Mile. Pelletan (d. 1876) began a magnificent 
edition of Gluck’s works. The full scores of 
the two ‘ Iphigonies,’ with a portrait, and 
preface in three languages, ‘ Alceste,* ‘ Armide,* 

‘ ficho et Narcisse,’ the ‘ Prologo ’ of 1767 and 
‘Orph6o’ appeared therein (1873-96). For 
those who wish to study the physiognomy of 
this diplomatic composer, impetuous artist and 
amusingly vain man, there are the engravings 
of Miger ^ and Siohling from the portrait painted 
by Duplossis in 1775, Saint Aubin’s engraving 
from Houdon’s celebrated bust (see PLATE 
XXV II.), and Philippeaux’s from the picture 
painted by Houdeville. There is a full-length 
statue of Gluck by Cavelier in the Opera House 
in Paris. Under Miger’s portrait are the words 
of Pythagoras, ‘ He preferred the Muses to the 
Sirens,’ words applied to him by Wielaiid, and, 
as such, in striking contrast to the many bitter 
remarks of earlier German critics. 

Summary. — Before summing up our opinion 
of Gluck’s works as a whole, wo have only to 
remark that, according to F^tis, he failed in 
symphony proper, and was by no moans dis- 
tinguished as a composer of sacred music. A 
list of extant ‘ symphonies ’ (i.e. overtures), 
trios, sonatas, a concerto and a quartet is given 
in Q.-L. Ho wrote a portion of an oratorio, " II 
convito di Baldassare,’ and for the Church the 
psalm ‘ Domine, Bominus noster ’ for choir and 
orchestra, a Be profundis for the same (en- 
graved), an Ave Verura and Tantum ergo for 
four-part choir with organ, and a part of the 
cantata ‘ Le Jugement dernier,’ completed by 
Salieri. Seven odes by Klopstoek, set for voice 
and harpsichord accompaniment, were printed 
in Vienna (1787), Berlin, Copenhagen and else- 
where ; the Gottingen MusetialmaTiach for 
1774-75 contains eight songs. 

Gluck’s fame therefore rests entirely on his 
dramatic compositions. Padre Martini said that 
he combined in the musical drama ‘ all the 
finest qualities of Italian, and many of those of 
French music, with the great beauties of the 
German orchestra * — ^in other words, he created 
cosmopolitan music. He was not satisfied with 
introducing a correct style of declamation, and 
banishing false and useless ornaments from the 
stage ; and yet if ho had merely carried to per- 
fection the work begun by Lully and Rameau ; 
if his efforts had been limited to removing the 
harpsichord from the orchestra, introducing the 
harp and trombones, employing the clarinets, 
scoring with skill and effect, giving more im- 
portance and interest to the oveTture, and 

1 An etchlnff of tbiM by L« Rat fbnna the frontispiece to Fart XV. 
of Lajarte's admirable ^miotMgrn mwleaU tfa U VOpin, 


emplo3dng with such magic effect the artifice of 
momentary pauses to vary or emphasise speech 
in music, — ^if ho had done no more than this he 
would have earned our gratitude, but he would 
not in that case have been one of the monarchs 
of art. What then did he accomplish that was 
so extraordinary ? He grasped the idea that 
the mission of music was not merely to afford 
gratification to the senses, and he proved that 
the expression of moral qualities is within her 
reach. Ho disdained all such tricks of the 
trade as do not appeal to the heiurt — in fact ho 
‘ preferred the Muses to the Sirens.’ Ho aimed 
at depicting historic or legendary characters 
and antique social life, and in this work of 
genius he put into the mouth of each of his 
heroes accents suited to their sentiments, and 
to the spirit of the times in which they lived. 
He made use of the orchestra to add to the 
force of a dramatic situation, or (in one noble 
instance) to contrast external repose with the 
internal agitation of a remorseful conscience. 
In a word, all his French operas show him to 
have been a noble musician, a true poet, and a 
deep thinker. 

Like Corneille he has endow^ed France with 
a series of sublime tragedies ; and if the author 
of ‘ Le Cid,’ ‘ Les Horaces,’ ‘ Cinna,’ ‘ Polyeucte ’ 
and ‘ Pompee ’ may be justly reproached with 
too great a preference for Lucan and Seneca, 
there is perhaps also cause for regret that Gluck 
was too much influenced by the declamatory 
school then prevalent in France. But, like the 
father of French tragedy, how nobly has ho 
redeemed an occasional inflation or monotony, 
a few awkward phrases, or trifling inaccuracies 
of style ! There is another point of resemblance 
between these two men, whose manly genius 
was reflective rather than spontaneous ; all 
their works have in common the element of 
grandeur, but they differ from one another in 
physiognomy, form and character. The in- 
fluen<*e of such Art as theirs is anything but 
enervating ; on the contrary, it elevates and 
strengthens the mind, and is thus placed beyond 
the roach of the caprices of fashion or the 
attacks of time. g. c., with addns. 

The following summary of Gluck’s dramatic 
works, with the dates of first performances, is 
based upon the catalogue of M. Wotquenne, 
already mentioned : 


Artasesrae. Milan, Dec. 26, 1741. 

Drjueiiio, Venice, May 1742. 

Demofoonte, Milan, Dec. 20, 1742. 

Artamene, Crema, 1743. 

SofonUba, Milan, Jan. 18, 1744. 

l.a ttnta Bcblava (in collaboration), Venice, May 1744. 

Ipermentra, Turin, Oct. 1744. 

Poro. TPurln, Dec. 26. 1744. 

Tppollto, Milar Jan. 31. 1745. 

In^ caduta de* Olganti, lx>ndon, Jan. 7, 1746. 
Artamene (rewritten). London, Mar. 4, 1746. 

Le nozze d’ Ercole e d' Ebe, Dresden, June 2d, 1747. 
Beniiramlde riconoacluta, Vienna, May 14, 1748. 
lia Contessa de' Numi, Copenhagen. Apr. 9, 1749. 
Esto, Frague. 1760. 

La oiemenza dl Tito, Naples, Nov. 4. 1762. 

Isslpile, Prague, 1762. 

!.« Olnesl. Schbnbrunn, Sept. 24, 1764. 

La daaaa, Laxenburg, May 6, 1766. 

L’ orfano della CMoa (ballet), Vienne, 17(Mh 
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Alem»ndro (ballet), La>'enbni«, 1766, 

Lea AiDoura uhainpdtrea (doubtful), 8ch6nbnilui. 1766. 

V innoceuza gratittcatiu Vieniia, Deo. 8. 1766, 

Autlgono, Rome, l:>'eb. 9, 1766. 

II re paetore. Vienna, Dec. 8, 1760. 

Le D^gulsement pastoral (doubtful), Bchunbrunn, 1766. 

Le.Chlnoia poll en France (doubtful), Laxenburg, 1766. 

L’lle de Merlin, Bchbnbrunn, Oot. 3, 1768. 

La Fausse Bsolave, Schbnbrunn, 1768. 

L’Arbre encbantd, Schbnbrunn, Oot. 3, 1759. 

Le Diablc k quatre (doubtful), Laxenburg, 1769. 

Cyth6re assl^g^e, Bchwetzlngen, 1769. 

Tetide, Vienna. Oct. 8, 1760. 

L’lvrogne corrlgt^, Schbnbrunn, 1760. 

Le Cadi dup4, Bchonbrunn, 1761. 

Don Juan (ballet), Vienna. 1761. 

Orfeo ed Eurldloo, Vienna, Oct. 6, 1762. 

11 tnonf j di Clelia, Bologna, May 14, 1763. 

La Rencontre iinpr^vue, Vienna, Jan. 1764. 

U ParnasBO confuso, Schbnbrunn, Jan. 24, 1766. 

Teletnacoo, Vienna, Jan. 30, 1765. 

La Corona, Vienna, 1706 (not performed). 

JProlugo, Florence, Feb. 22, 1767. 

Alceste, Vienna, Dec. 16, 1767. 

Tai feste d’ Ap(»Ilo. Parma, Aug. 24. 1769. 

Fartde ed Elena, Vienna, Nuv. 30, 1770. 

Iphigbnle en Aullde. ParlH, Apr. 10, 1774. 

(Irph^e et Eurydlce, Paria, Aug. 2, 1774. 

L'Arbre enchants, VerHaillea, Feb. 27, 1776. 

Cytb4re as«l4g4e (rcviHpd), Paria, Aug. 1, 1776. 

Alceste, Paria, Apr. 23, 1776. 

Armide, Paria. Sept. 23. 1777. 

^hig4ule en Taurldu, Paria, May 18, 1779. 

Echo et Narcl9.ae, Parlw, Bept. 21, 1770. 

A ballet, * Bemiramls, -which appeared In 1786, Is probably 
apocryphal. 

Cantata, * The Last Judgment,* Oniahed by Salieri, la in MS. in the 
Oesellschaft der Muaikfreunde at Vienna. In the same library 
are eleven symphonies or overtures, and a string quartet. 

Seven Odes of Kioiiatook for voice and clavier were published in 
1787 at Vienna. 

A symphony for six instruments, dated Venice, 1740, Is in the Conrt 
Librarv at Vienna, where there are also two other symphonies. 
The Brus.sela Conservatoire possesses three symphonies, and there 
Is a concerto for flute and strings at Carlaruhe. 

Seven trios for two violins and bass were published in London by 
Simpson, and six sonatas lor the same Instruments, by the 
same publisher, in 1746. 

A quartet is in the Cesellschaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna. 

An orchestral march and an unpublished sonata are mentioned in 
Wotquenne’s catalogue. 

Among modern editions of Gluck’s works should be named the 
critical raltlon of Pelletan and I amcke, continued by Baiot-Ua^ns 
and J. Tieraot ( B. & il., Leipzig); Ubvabrt’s OoUeetion de$ opira» 
fran^aU de Olitck (Lemoiue, Paris); also second eeries, 

XIV. (11.), and P.T.0., XXII. (fl.) and XXX. (U.). 

AUTHORITIES 

(Consulted by Q. C. in the above article) 

Lrblovo : MSmoires pour tervir d Vhittoire de la revolution opMe 
dana la muslque par M. le Chevalier Cluck. 1781. (Trans. 
Uermao, J, (»• Slegmeyer, Berlin, 1823.) 

F. J. Rieobi, : ttber die Mtuik dee Rittert Christoph von Oluek, 
iwaehiedene Sehriften. Vienna. 1776. 

MiBn : Notice aur Ohr. Cluck. 1840. 

A. ScHMiii : Ohr. IV . Ritter von Cluck. Leipzig, 1864. 

Fistis : Biographic univeraeUe (Supplement). 

Bkklioz : travera chants. 

Ad. AnAU : Derniera Souvenirs. 

DifisNOi&BSTKRBiia : Oluek et Piecinni. Paris, 1872. 

FURTHER BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Marx : Oluek und die Oper. Berlin. 1862. 

C. H. RiTTBa : Reform der Oper dureh Oluek und Richard Wagner. 
Brunswick, 1884. 

Thuimak : Notes bihllographiguea stcr la guerre muaieole dee 
OluekUtea et Picctniatea. 1878. 

A. JvixiBU : La Govr et Vop^a sous Zouia XVI. Paris, 1878. 

A. Kbisbuakn : W. Cluck, aein Leben und seine Werke. 1882. 

K. Nbwmaw : Oluek and the Opera. London. 1895. 

A. Wotuubnkk: Chr. IT. G/ttcA:(themaUc catalogue of works). 1904. 
J. LiBBBUKtND : JSrgdnzungen und Narhtrdge zu Wotguennea 
Katalog. 1911. (Trans. French by L. PYankenstein.) 

Abert : editor of Cluck- Jahrbueh (Gluck-Gesellschaft), first appeared 
1913. (See IT ..June 1919.) 

M. Arebo : Cluck, eine mographie. Berlin. 1921. 

E. KuRTft: IHe Jugendopem Qlueke He Orfeo. Bk. I. (1913). 
8a. M.W. 

GNECCO, Francesco (6. Genoa, 1769; 
d, Milan, 1810 i), became a pupil of Mariani, 
musical director of the Sistine Chapel and of 
the Cathedral of Savona. He was, according to 
llegli and Palosohi, a pupil of Cimarosa. Gnecco 
composed several operas, both serious and 
Bomic, of which two only, we believe, have ever 
been performed out of Italy, viz. ‘ Carolina e 
Filandro,* 1798, at the Italian Opera in the Salle 
Favart, PariB, Oct. 11, 1817 (Castil Blaze), and 
‘ La prova d' un opera seria,* opera buffa in two 

> Aooordlug to Fdtls. According to Bcgll and PaloMhl, he was 
bom in 1780 and died at Tnhn, 1811, 


acts, libretto by the composer, produced at 
Milan, 1805, and at the Salle Louvois, Paris, 
Sept. 4, 1806, with Signora Canavassi an(i 
Barilli. This last opera was a great success, 
and enjoyed considerable popularity. It was 
thrice revived in Paris, viz. in 1810, in 1831 with 
Malibran and Lablache ; on Oct. 28 of the 
same year, with Pasta ; and on Nov. 20 it was 
played with the first act of * Tancredi ’ on the 
occasion of Malibran’s last appearance in Paris. 
In 1834 it was redin^ed to one act. ‘ La prova ’ 
was produced June 23, 1831, at the King’s 
Theatre, with Pasta, Curioniand Lablache, and, 
thanks to the last-named singer, became popu- 
lar. It was revived in one act July 3, 1854, 
with Lablache, Viardot-Garcia, Stigelli and 
Ronconi, and was last produced on June 18 and 
19, 1860, at Her Majesty’s, for Ciampi, since 
which it has di8ap|)eared from the stage. A 
duet from it, ‘ O guardato cho figiira,’ was 
highly popular in the (5oncert-room when sung 
by Viardot and Tamburini, and on one occasion 
the former made it a vehicle for imitation of the 
latter’s mannerisms, which the gcnileraari by 
no moans took in good part.^ a. c. 

GNIESSIN, MikhallFabtanovich {b. 1883), 
Russian composer. He was a favourite pupil 
of Rimsky-Korsakov, with whom he studied 
at the Petrograd Conservatoire. He was 
living in Moscow in 1925. In his early works 
he showed a sense of form acquired from his 
master, combined with Wagnerian influences. 
Later on he identified himself with the school 
of vague religious thought which prevailed in 
Russia shortly before the revolution. He set 
poems by Balmont and Vj^acheslav-lvanov, 
and composed a ‘ Symphonic Dithyramb ’ in 
memory of the mystical and fantastic painter 
Vroubel, to whose art ho was attracted by the 
pantheistic tendencies they shared in common. 
His ‘Symphonic Fragment’ (after Shelh^y), op. 
4, was produced in this country by Sir Henry 
J. Wood at a Promenade Cbnccrt, Sept. 19, 
1917. His Sonata- Ballade for violoncello and 
piano was first performed by Casals and Siloti 
at a Philharmonic Concert in Moscow (1910). 
Gniossin was regarded as a promising com- 
poser of distinct, though not powerful, per- 
sonality. Little has been heard of his work 
smee tho revolution. R. N. 

GNOCCHUS (Gnoochi), Joannes Baptista 
(6. Parma, 16th cent.), composed masses, 
litanies, sacred songs and motets, jiublished 
partly between 1597 and 1611 (Walther; Q.-L.), 

GOBERT, Thomas (rf. Paris, Sept. 26, 1672), 
Master of Royal Chapel. Paris, 1646-65 ; chap- 
lain, 1646 ; canon of Ste. Chapelle, 1651 ; re- 
tired before 1686 ; composed ‘ Paraphrase dea 
Pseaumes,’ etc., several editions, 1659-86. 

E. V, d. s. 

GODARD, Benjamin Louts Paul (6. Paris, 
Aug. 18, 1849 ; d. Cannes, Jan. 10, 1895), a 

it Rev. J. E. Cox, Musical ReeoUeetione. 
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romantic composer, whose fame, however, was 
short-lived. 

He first studied the violin under Richard 
Hammer, and entered the Conservatoire in 
1863, where he studied harmony under Reber : 
he competed twice for the Prix de Romo, but 
without success. Ho began by writing chamber 
music ; he played the viola in several chamber 
music societies, wrote numerous songs, and a 
number of pieces for piano. He also orches- 
trated with much delicacy Schumann’s ‘ Kin- 
dorscenen * (produced in this form at the Con- 
certs dll Chatelet in 1876), for at the beginning 
of his career he seemed to be ajiecially inspired 
by this master both in the concentrated expres- 
sion of his songs and in the elegant forms of his 
piano pieces. Of two violin concertos, the 
second, ‘ Concerto rom antique,’ was played at 
the Concerts Populaires by Mile. M. Tayau in 
1876, and repeated several times both by her 
and Paul Viardot. In 1878 Godard, bracketed 
with Th. Dubois, carried off the prize at the 
musical competition instituted by the muni- 
cipality of Paris, and his prize composition 
‘ Le Tasse ’ was performed with much success 
at the Concerts du Chatelet (Dec. 18, 22 and 29, 
1878). This dramatic symphony, with soU and 
chorus, written on a poem by Grandmougin, 
both the words and music of which are inspired 
by the ‘ Damnation de Faust,’ was the work on 
which Godard’s artistic reputation was prim- 
arily founded. After the exaggerated success 
of this very interesting and premising work, 
Godard produced compositions the good quali- 
ties of which were often obscured by too hasty 
workmanship. In succeeding years many sym- 
phonic works were produced in Paris at the 
Concerts du Chatelet and the Concerts Popu- 
laires (see list below). After the retirement of 
Pasdeloup, who was a firm admirer of Godard’s 
works, and generally allowed him to conduct 
them himself, the latter formed the idea of re- 
viving the Concerts Populaires under the name 
of Concerts Modernes, but the undertaking 
proved impracticable, lasting with groat diffi- 
culty till the end of its first season (Oct. 1885- 
Apr. 1886). The suite, ‘ Lanterne magique,’ 
and many of the graceful if rather superficial 
songs, are the things by which Godard is best 
known in England. A one-act opera, * I^s 
Bijoux de Jeannette,’ was given in Paris in 1878 ; 
and on Jon. 31, 1884, Godard brought out at 
Antwerp a grand opera, ‘ Pedro de Zalamea,’ 
written on a libretto by Silvestre and D6troyat, 
but without success. Other operas followed, 
the successful ‘ La Vivandiere ’ being produced 
at the Opera-Comique, Apr. 1, 1896. This was 
given in England by the Carl Rosa Company at 
Liverpool in 1 896, and at the Garrick Theatre, 
London, in 1897. a. j., rev. 

OPERAS 

L«i Bi)oux de Joanoetie ’ (1 act). Paris. 1878. 

Pedro de Zalamea.’ Antwerp. 1884. 

Jocelyn.' BruneU. 1888. 


* Le Dante.’ Opdra-Corolque, Perie. 1890. 

* Jeanne d’Are.’ Opdra-Comique, Parle, 1691. 

* La Vlvandl^e.’ Opdra-Comlque, Parle, 1896. 

' Lee Quelfee.’ Bouen, 1902. 

* Buy Bias.' 

OBCHB8TBA 

’ Le Tasee,' with volcee. Concerts du ChAtelet. 1878. 

Scenes poetiques. Concerts du ChAtelet. 1879. 

Symphony. Concerts du ChAielet. 1880. 

’ Diane, po^me dramatique.' Concerts Populaires. 1880. 

* Sjrmphonie-ballet.’ Concerts Populaires. 1882. 

* Symphonle gothlque.’ Conrerts Populaires. 1883. 

’ Symphonle orientale ‘ (poems by de Lisle, de Chjktillon. Hugo 
Godard). Concerts Populaires. 1884. 

’ B}rmphonie l^Rendaire.’ Concerts du Chfttelet. 1886. 

Incidental music to Mtteh Ado aboid JUidhing. Od6on. 1887. 

CONCERTOS 

2 Violin Concertos. Piano Concerto. (Concerts Populaires. 1878J 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

3 Violin sonatas, trio PF. and stringB, 3 string quartets. Piano 

pieces. Over 100 songs. 

Bibl. — M. ClaviH, Bttniamln Oodard. 1906. G. Dorbt, 
Mutigue et mtuMens. 1916. 

GODBID, William (d. circa 1678), the chief 
English printer of music from type in the middle 
of th© 17th century. H© printed all the musical 
works published by John Playford between the 
years 1658 and 1678. Godbid left his widow 
Anne, and John Playford, jun. (son of the 
above named, and apparently apprenticed to 
Godbid), in possession of his printing works in 
Little Britain. 

In 1682 Anno Godbid had died or retired, 
and J. Playford, jun., alone retained the busi- 
ness until his death in 1686, in which year the 
plant is advertised as for sale. Godbid and 
his successor were also particularly noted for 
general learned and mathematical works in 
addition to musical publications. Frequently 
(following the old printers’ custom) initials only 
are used on the imprints, as : ‘ W. G.’ or ‘ printed 
by A. G. and J. P.’ f. k. 

GODDARD, ABABBLiiA (6. St. Servan, St. 
Malo, Jan. 12, 1836 ; d. Boulogne, Apr. 6, 
1922), a distinguished English pianoforte- 
player, of an old Salisbury family, was, at the 
age of 6, placed under Kalkbrenner in Paris, 
and aft/crwards had a few lessons from Mrs. 
Anderson and from Thalberg in England. She 
made her first appearance in public at the 
Grand National Concerts at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, of which Balfe was conductor, on Oct. 
23, 1860, where her style and mechanism at 
once made a great impression. On Thalberg’s 
recommendation she was placed in the hands of 
J. W. Davison (y.v.), who led her to the study 
of those great compositions many of which she 
played in England for the first time. On Apr. 
14, 1853, she made her d^but, and at once fixed 
her position as a classical player, at the concert 
of the Quartet Association, in Beethoven’s 
pianoforte sonata in Bt>, op. 106. The winter 
of 1854 and the whole of 1855 were passed 
by Miss Goddard in Germany and Italy. She 
carried her classical repertory w^th her ; played 
inter alia at the Gewandhaus Concert, Oct. 
1855 ; and was received with enthusiasm by 
some of the best critics of Germany, Returning 
to England, she made her first appearance at 
the Philharmonic on June 9, 1866, in Stemdale 
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Bennett’s concerto in C minor ^ ; at the Crystal 
Palace (in Moscheles’ concerto in E) on Mar. 13, 
1858, and at the Monday Popular Concerts on 
Mar. 9, 1869. 

In 1867 and 1868 Miss Goddard played in 
London all the latest sonatas of Beethoven 
(from op. 101 to 1 11) — at that time almost abso* 
lute novelties to most of her hearers — as well as 
many other masterpieces by Clemen ti, Dussek, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn and other masters, either 
solo or with accompaniment of stringed instru- 
ments, in addition to the classical concertos, 
trios, sonatas, etc. In 1859 she married 
Davison, who, as already stated, was her real 
master and the former of her taste. In 1873 
Madame Goddard left England for a lengthened 
tour through America, Australia and India, 
returning in the autumn of 1876, and making 
her first reappearance in two* recitals at St. 
James’s Hall on Oct. 12 and 19. She appeared 
in London at Sims Reeves’s benefit concert in 
Mar. 1882 ; a benefit concert was given for 
her on Mar. 9, 1890. She became a Roman 
Catholic in 1900. G. 

GODEFROID, the name of two brothers 
whoso reputation was founded on their skilful 
harp-playing. The elder, (1) Jules Joseph 
(6. Namur, Feb. 23, 181 1 ; d. Paris, Feb. 27,1 840), 
wrote pieces for his instrument, as well as two 
comic operas, ‘ Le Diadest6 * and ‘La Chasse 
royale.’ The younger brother, (2) DiEUDONNi; 
Joseph Guillaume F^lix (6. Namur, July 24, 
1818 ; d. Villera-sur-Mer, July 8, 1897), was a 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, and spent the 
latter part of his life in Brussels. Besides 
numerous harp solos, etc., he wrote an oratorio, 
‘La Fille de Saiil,’ two operas, ‘ La llarpe d’or’ 
and ‘ La Dcrnicre Bataille,’ and a great number 
of drawing-room pieces for the pianoforte, 
which enjoyed great popularity in their day 
{Riemann ; Baker). 

GODFREY. A family of English military 
bandmasters. (1) Charles Godfrey (6. King- 
ston, Surrey, Nov. 22, 1790 ; d. Westminster, 
Dec. 12, 1803), the founder, was a drummer in 
the First Royal Surrey Militia ; in 1813 joined 
the Coldstreams as a bassoon-player, and in 
1826 became bandmaster, a post which he filled 
with honour till his death, at his house in 
Vincent Square, Westminster, after fifty years’ 
service. He had been discharged from military 
engagement in 1834, but remained a civilian 
bandmaster. He was appointed Musician in 
Ordinary to the King in 1831, and was one of 
the Court of Assistants of the Royal Society of 
Musicians. The first journal of military music 
published in England, under the name of 
Jvllien's Journal^ was arranged by Godfrey. 
Of his five sons, three were educated at the 

» had propoied to play thin concerto with the Philharmonic 
three yean earlier (1S53) and had been prevented by the quarrel 
between CosU and Bennett. She had then played it with the 
New Philhamonlo Society. See Tht Lift aumdaU aeniutt, 
PP. 294-5. 


R.A.M., and held simultaneously positions as 
bandmasters in Guards regiments. 

(2) Daniel (6. Sept. 4, 1831 ; d. Beeston, 
near Nottingham, June 30, 1903), the eldest 
son, entered the R.A.M. as a student of the 
flute in 1847, and was bandmaster of the 
Grenadier Guards from 1856-96, when ho 
formed a band of his own. In 1872 he took his 
band to the United States — the first visit of an 
English military band since the Independence. 
He was well known here and abroad by his 
W'altzes for military band — ‘ Guards,’ ‘ Mabel,* 
‘ Hilda,’ etc. Ho was the first army band- 
master to receive commissioned rank (Honor- 
ary 2nd Lieutenant). 

(3) Adolphus Frederick (6. Westminster, 
1837 ; d. Aug. 28, 1882), the second son, 
entered the Coldstreams in 1856, and in 1863 
succeeded his father as bandmaster of that 
regiment. He resigned this post in 1880. 

(4) Charles {b. Jan. 17, 1839 ; d. 1919), 
the third son, joined the Scots Fusiliers as 
bandmaster in 1859 and left that regiment in 
1868 for a similar iiosition in the Royal Horse 
Guards, from which hei retired in Jan. 1904. 
Ho was professor of military music at the 
R.C.M. and the G.S.M. 

Several of the third generation of Godfreys 
have won distinction in music. Most con- 
spicuous among them is (5) Daniel Eyers, 
L.R.A.M. (6. 1868), son of Daniel (2), known, 
since his knighthood (1922), as Sir Dan 
Godfrey. 

Educated at King’s College Scshool and tho 
R.C.M. (from 1881), ho was conductor of tho 
London Military Band in 1890 ; and after a 
tour, as conductor of an opera troupe, in South 
Africa in 1891-92, settled at Bournemouth 
{q.v.)y w here he has rnised the orchestra of the 
Winter Gardens to a high pitch of excellence. 
His performances of the classicjs and of modern 
works show him to bo a conductor (not merely 
a bandmaster) of very high rank, and the Sym- 
phony Concerts, whi('h ho has directed since 
their foundation in 1894, have an important 
influence on national as well as on local music. 
He was apjiointed resilient musical adviser to 
the Corporation in 1895, and subsequently 
manager of the Winter Gardens. His book 
Meynories and Music ( 1924) gives tho record of 
his numerous activities and interests. In 1923 
he was made F.R.f’.M. in company with a 
number of other distinguished musicians. 

Three sons of Charles (4) have also shown 
remarkable ability : (6) Arthur Eugene 

{b. Sept. 28, 1868) w^as a chorister at vSt. Paul’s 
Cathedral in 1877-83, studied at the R.A.M. in 
1883-89, gaming various prizes, and becoming 
an associate of the R.A.M. ; he has won ex- 
perience as a theatrical conductor, and a string 
quartet, songs, etc., give evidence of consider- 
able talent. He has written much incidental 
music for plays, and his musical comedy, ‘ Littk 
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Miss Nobody,* was produced with great success 
at the Lyric Theatre, and ran for over six 
months, from Sept. 1898. He was musical ad- 
viser to Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., and later 
manager of Messrs. Hopwood & Crew, Ltd. 
(7) Charles George (6. London, Bee. 1866) 
was educated at St. Paul’s School and the 
R.A.M., and got his first experience of military 
music as occasional substitute for his father. 
He was successively organist of St. John’s 
Church, Wapping ; bandmaster to the Corps of 
Commissionaires (1887); and conductor of the 
military band at the Crystal Palace, 1889-97. 
In the seasons of 1897 and 1898 he was con- 
ductor at the Pavilion Gardens, Buxton ; and 
at Easter, 1 899, was aiipointed musical director 
at the Spa, Scarborough, a post which ho held 
with distinction till 1909. He has since been 
conductor of the Royal Parks Band, Hyde 
Park (1911-24). He has arranged much music 
for military band, and has written some or- 
chestral pieces. (8) Herbert A. (6. 1869) was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital and the Royal 
School of Art (1884-86) ; he joined the Crystal 
Palace Military Band in 1889, solo cornet, and 
became its conductor in 1897, after obtaining 
experience as a conductor at Folkestone in 
1896 and 1896. His works include marches 
and pif'ces d'occasion, as well as a complete 
ballet, ‘ The Home of the Butterflies,’ 1901. 
(Information from Brit, Mus. Biog., etc.) 

M., with addns. 

(9) Ban Stuart (6. London, May 21, 1893), 
son of Sir Ban Godfrey (5), was educated at 
Sherborne and R. A.M. He enlisted in the Cold- 
stream Guards in order to qualify for a military 
bandmastership. He served in the war and 
obtained a captaincy in the Borset regiment. 
Ho has since conducted at Harrogate and St. 
Leonards, and he took part as orchestral con- 
ductor in the Bournemouth Musical Festival, 
1923. Ho is director to the British Broad- 
casting Company’s station at Manchester, 

0 . 

GOBOWSKY, Leopold (b. Wilna, Russian 
Poland, Fob. 13, 1870), a distinguished pianist 
wliose father was a physician in Wilna. When 
but 3 years of ago Godowsky began to show 
signs of rare musical aptitude, so that on its 
early and rapid development it was decided 
that he should follow a musical career. Many 
of his juvenile attempts at original composition, 
made at this time, have since been utilised by 
Godowsky, His first public appearance as a 
pianist occurred in his native town in 1879, his 
success being so emphatic that a tour through 
Poland and Germany was there and then de- 
cided upon for him. At 13 years of age, by the 
generosity of a rich Konigsberg banker, he was 
able to enter the Hochschule in Berlin, where 
his masters were Bargiel and Rudorff. There 
he remained two years, and in 1884 made his 
first American tour, in conjunction with Ovide 


Musin, the violinist. Two years later he re- 
turned to Europe and became a pupil in Parisof 
Saint-Saens. Then followed a tour in Franco 
and a visit to London, in 1887 and 1888, where 
he was commanded to appear at the British 
Court. In 1890 he returned to America, where 
he married in J901 Frieda Saxe, and returned 
for a tour to Europe ; but subsequently ho 
made his home successively in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago (where he was 
director of the Conservatoire), and toured 
through the States and Canada. On Bee. 6, 
19(K), Godowsky appeared in Berlin, and set 
the seal upon his fame by a series of fine per- 
formances, which placed him in the front rank 
of contemporary pianists, a position ho still 
continues not only to occupy but to strengthen. 
From 1909-14 he was professor in the ‘ Master 
school * of piano-playing (Akademie dor Ton- 
kunst) at Vienna. He then returned to the 
United States and settled in the West, where he 
has pursued his art as virtuoso and teacher. 
He has edited many educational works, notably 
7' he Progressive Series of Piano-Lessons (St. 
Louis). His fifty studies on Chopin’s ‘ fitudes ’ 
are really original compositions, not mere tran- 
scriptions, and arc full of merit. He has made 
concert-paraphrases for the piano of several 
works, notably ‘ Symphonic Metamorphoses on 
Job. Strauss’s Waltzes.’ He himself has written 
a number of concert studies — opp. 11, 12 and 
14, and sundry smaller works, as the polonaise 
in C, minuet in F, a couple of concert valses, 
and some songs; a toccata, op. 13; three pieces, 
op. 15 ; and four pieces, op. 16. 

R. H. L. ; addns. Amer, Supp. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. So much has 
been written regarding the origin of our 
National Anthem, and so many irresponsible 
statements have been made, that it is difficult 
to sift the probable from the improbable. 

The inquiry was started about the year 
18CK), and up to the present (1926) nothing 
tangible has been brought to light respecting 
the problem. 

Here only a very brief summary of the facts 
can be given. 

On Sept. 28, 1745, when the news of the de- 
feat of Sir John Cope’s army at Prestonpans 
became known in London, the National Anthem 
was sung at Brury Lane and at Covent Garden 
Theatres for several nights, and this was fol- 
lowed by the other theatres. 

T. A. Ame had made the musical arrange- 
ment for Brury Lane, and Charles Burney, his 
pupil, that for Covent Garden. 

In the Oentleman'a Mcigazine for Oct. 1745 
the piece is given, words and music, as 
‘A song for two voices, as sung at both 
playhouses.* 

This is the first dated copy of the National 
Anthem. In what is certainly an earlier 
publication. Thesaurus musicus, the song 
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is headed ‘For Two Voices.’ This is the 
treble : 



The words follow thus : 


‘ God save our Lord the King, 

Long live our noble King, 

God save the King. 

Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

God save the King. 

O Lord our God arise. 

Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall ; 

Confound their politicks, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks. 

On him our hopes are fix’d, 

O save us all.* 

The date of Thesaurus musiens may be 
fixed at 1742 or 1743. The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine copy has three verses and some verbal 
differences from the above. It begins with 
‘ Lord save great George our King,’ and the 
third verse is : 

‘ Thy choicest gifts in store 
On George be pleas'd to pour. 

Long may he reign. 

May he defend our iaws 
And ever give us cause 
To say with heart and voice 
God save the King.’ 

On Oct. 6 Marshal Wade left with his army 
for Scotland, and this occasioned the following 
verse to be added to .subsequent copies : 

‘Lord, gront that Marshal Wade 
May by 'I’hy mighty aid 
Victory bring. 

May he scclition hush. 

And like a torrent rush 
llebellious Scots to crush. 

God save the King.’ 

It must be stated that through its life the 
National Anthem has suffered many verbal 
alterations, and even in its early days scarcely 
two copies are alike. The original ; 

* On him our hopes are fix’d,* 

gave place to ‘ On T’hee,' etc., thus destroying 
the original prayer for the King’s safety and for 
the nation’s belief in his personal right to reign. 

Chappell in his Popular Music of the Olden 
Time stated that the two verses quoted as from 
Thesaurus musicus appear in Harmonia Angli- 
cana, and as no copy of this work can be found, 
it has been rashly assumed that it never ex- 
isted. 

A careful examination of the title-page of 
Thesaurus musicus will show that a previous 
title has been present, and that it has been 
scraped off the plate. This may have been 


Harmonia Anglicana^ as the rest of the word- 
ing given by Chappell is the same with The» 
saurus musicus. 

Nobody appears to have troubled to pene- 
trate the mystery of the origin of the National 
Anthem until 1790, when George Savile Carey, 
son of Henry Carey, made a claim that his 
father was the author of the words and music 
and sought for a pension or some pecuniary 
reward. 

This claim does not appear to have been 
seriously considered. He based it upon the 
following evidence, producjcd half a century 
after his father’s death : that the elder Carey 
had a difficulty with the bass and took it to 
John Christopher 8mith to correct ; also that a 
gentleman had said that his father had ttild him 
that at a dinner in honour of Admiral Vernon’s 
victory of Porto Bello in 1740, Henry Carey 
had sung the National Anthem and mentioned 
it as his own composition. This was confirmed 
by another gentleman in 1796. This is abso- 
lutely the only evidence in Carey’s favour that 
can bci adduced. It may be mentioned that 
Henry Carey wrote at lea.st two songs on Ver- 
non’s victory which he was more likely to sing 
than ‘ God save the King.’ Also that in that 
wine-bibbing age the gentleman must have 
been a little uncertain as to what song was sung 
after the bottles had circulated and at fifty 
years’ distance. 

We have now to consBider another claim. Dr. 
William Kitchiner was possessed of a manu- 
script book that had formerly belonged to Dr. 
Pepusch. It was a transcript of compositions 
of Dr. John Bull, and was dated 1619. In 
this was a lengthy exercise upon four notes 
named ‘ God save the King.’ It boro no rela- 
tion to the air we know. At Dr. Kitchinor’s 
death Richard Clark bought the book and it 
was found to contain an ‘ Ayro ’ which it is 
asserted was the original form of our anthem. 
Clark pla 3 ^ed the piece over to William Chappell, 
who thought it re.serabled ‘ God save tlwj King,* 
but on taking it into his hand he found no 
likeness. 

Clark certainly altered the notes and var- 
nished the leaf. After his death, Clark’s widow 
refused to let it bo examined, and it has now 
disappeared. 

8ir George Smart copied the ‘ Ayre,’ but 
whether after or before Clark’s alteration is 
uncertain. 

This is Smart’s copy : 
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Dr, Cummings and others assumed that Bud 
had a claim. 

Wo now come to a later discovery. In 
1916-17, W. Barclay Squire and Fuller Mait- 
land, while preparing a number of Purcell’s 
catches, found one named ‘ Upon the Duke’s 
Return.’ It was published in Playford’s 
‘ Catch that Catch Can,’ 1685, and at an earlier 
date, in 1682, references are found. In this 
catch the words ‘ God save the King ’ occur, 
apparently as a quotation, thus showing that 
the phrase belonging to a song or hymn was 
known to Punjell. The Duke in question was 
afterwards James II. 

In The Minstrelsy of England^ 1902 (Bayley 
& Ferguson), edited by the present writer, it 
is urged that some inquiry should bo made as to 
what hand James Oswald, a Scotch musician, 
had in the modern putting forth of the 
National Anthem or its composition. Oswald 
came to London in 1742 and api^cars to have 
been employed as a musical hack to John 
Simpson, who published all early copies (save 
that in the Gentleman's Magazine) of ‘ God save 
the King.’ It is probable that Oswald was the 
* Judicious Master ’ who edited and figured 
Thesaurus mvsicus. Those sundry reasons 
for the belief in the Oswald claim are fully 
dealt with in the book referred to. 

Much capital was made by Cummings of a 
book of words in which there is a Latinised 
version of the anthem. This book is now in 
the Leeds Public Library. It is a word-book 
of an entertainment on the birthday of the 
Princess of Wales in 1 74,3. There is no evidence 
that the Latinised version is earlier than the 
English one. 

Putting all this confusing mass to the test, it 
appears to the present writer that there may 
have been (as is claimed) a song or hymn in 
honour of the Stuart family, but of this there 
is not the slightest trace. That the present 
‘ God save the King ’ was called forth by the 
Jacobite faction against the reigning monarch 
is most likely. It is obviously a fervent prayer 
on his behalf, before it culminated in the rising 
of 1745. ‘ Send hhu victorious ’ (that is, George 
II.) ; victorious over the plotters against him. 
‘ Long to reign over us ’ — ^instead of a Stuart 
king. 

‘ Scatter his enemies and make them fall. 

Confound their politicks, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks, 

On him [that is. on GeorRe] our hopes are fix’d; 

O save us all [from a Jacobite government].' 

This is certainly not a general hymn, but a 
personal prayer in a moment of danger. 

Information as to ‘ God save the King ’ may 
be found in full in the following books : 

Tk« Wordn of Iho Favourito Piece* performed at the Glee Club. 

Richard 6ark. 1814. 

An Account o* the National Anthem entitled God tave the Kino. 

Richard Olark. 1823. 

Tha Lopal and Nailottal Song* of Kngland. Dr. Wm. KlU^ncr. 

usa 


Popular Mu*ie of the Olden Time. Wm. Chappell, 1866-B9* 

God tave the King; the Origin and Hittory of the Mueie and TFtmb 

of the National ArUhem. Dr. Cummlncs, 1902. 

The MinttreUyof Kngland — Alf. Moffat and Frank Kideon. Bayley 

& Fergueon, 1902. 

The Mutieal AttoeiaHon Lecture*, by J. A. Fuller Maitland, 1917. 

These are all the works that deal (originally) 
with ‘ God save the King,’ It may be men- 
tioned that the tune has been adopted by nine- 
teen or twenty nations besides our own country. 

F. K. 

GOEDICKE, Alexander Feodorovich 
(6. Moscow, Mar. 3, 1877), Russian composer 
and pianist. Ho studied under Pabst and 
Safonov (PF.) at the Moscow Conservatoire 
(1892-98) ; gold medallist ; winner of the 
Rubinstein Prize (Vienna, 1900) ; professor 
at the above institution from 1907. His chief 
compositions are : 

opera * Viiinea.* 4 acts (MB.) ; 4 orchestral pieces, op. 4 ; 3 
symphouieH, opp. l.^, Ifi and 30 (MB.); Improvisations, op. 2rt; 
1*K Uumiia In C, op. 21 (MB.) ; l‘K. Trio In U min., op. 14 ; Violin 
Sbiiat4i in A, op. 10 ; Rtusian folk-songs for voice, 1*F. and vcl. ; 
FF. pieces and songs. 

CORNER, (1) Johann Gottlieb (6. Penig, 
Saxony, 1697 ; d. Leipzig, Feb. 15, 1778), 
organist at the Paulincr church, 1721 ; at 
Nicolai, 1729 ; at St. Thomas, 1729. In 1736 
he was director of music at the Pauliner church. 
He founded a Collegium Musicum in 1723 by 
which he lured away some of Bach’s best 
singers (see Q.-L.). He composed masses and 
other church music. 

(2) Johann Valentin, his brother (6. Penig, 
Harz, Feb. 26, 1702), settled in Hamburg before 
1732, and was Kapellmeister at the cathedral 
in 1752. He composed music to Hagedorn’s 
poems in three parts, published respectively in 
1742, 1744, 1752 (several editions). Examples 
are to be found in Friedlander, Das deutsche 
Lied im 18. Jahrhundert. e. v. d. s. 

GOROLDT, Joh. Heinrich (6. Stempeda, 
Harz, Dec. 13, 1773), was music director at 
Quedlinburg in 1803, where he still lived in the 
forties. He composed cantatas, chorales, motets 
and pianoforte pieces, and wrote theoretical 
works and instruction books {Q.-L.). 

GOES, Damiao dk {b. Alemqucr, Feb. 1502 ; 
d. Lisbon, Jan. 30, 1574), the famous Portu- 
guese historian and traveller, was also a 
practical musician and composer. Indeed, 
one of the charges brought against him by 
the Inquisition was that he associated with 
musicians, and invited singers to his house to 
perform masses and motets. The library of 
John IV. (destroyed in the Lisbon earthquake) 
contained a volume of * Motetes e can96es,’ 
in which the name of Damiao de Goes appears 
next to that of Josquin des Pr6s. Two of 
these still exist : a motet (3 v.) in the * Dode- 
cachordon * of Glareanus (Basle, 1647), repro- 
duced by Hawkins, and another (6 v.), printed 
(according to Vieira’s Dictionary) at Augsburg 
in 1545. J. B. T. 

GOTTERDAMMERX'^NG, see Ring dbs 
Nibelunoen, Der. 
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GOETTING (Goettingus), Valentin, of 
Witzenhausen-on-the-Werra, Hesse, a 16th- 
^entury musician who wrote ‘Compendium 
rausicae . . 1586 ; Psalmus cxii. melodie 

suavi 8 voo. . . .> 1589 {Q.-L,). 

GOETZ, Hermann (6. Konigsberg, Dec. 17, 
1840 ; d. Hottingen, near Ziirich, Dec. 3, 1876), 
showed remarkable musical powers in early life, 
but was not regularly taught music (he took 
some lessons from L. Kohler) until he was 
at the University of Konigsberg, when he de- 
cided to adopt the career of a musician, and 
placed himself, in 1860, at the Stern Conserva- 
torium in Berlin, under Biilow for piano, and 
Ulrich for composition. In 1863 he was ap- 
pointed organist at Winterthur, and moved to 
Zurich in 1 867, but retained the Winterthur ap- | 
pointraent until 1870, when ill-health compelled 
him to resign the post. Ho devoted himself to 
the composition of an opera, the libretto of 
which was based by J. V. Widmann on The 
Taming of the Shrew, and called ‘ Der wider- 
spanstigen Zahmung.’ After innumerable dis- 
appointments, the composer at last had the 
good fortune to take his work to Ernst Frank 
(q.v.), who saw that the opera had all the ele- 
ments of success, and it was produced under his 
direction at Mannheim on Oct. 11, 1874. In 
Feb. 1 875 it was played at Vienna, and made its 
way to Leipzig, Berlin and the other important 
Gorman operatic centres. It was published in 
an English version by Aiigener & Co. in London, 
minutely analysed in the Monthly Musical 
Record in 1878, and produced at a matinee at 
Drury Lane, Oct. 12, 1878. In 1880 it was 
revived by the Carl Rosa Company at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, when, as on many former 
occasions in Germany, Mile. Minnie Hauk, who 
undertook the principal part, substituted, for 
the finest number of the work, the splendid 
septet in the last act, an ineffective vocal waltz 
which the composer had reluctantly consented 
to write for her. 

The fame of the opera brought Goetz’s other 
works into prominence ; they were not exten- 
sive, but they possess such individuality of con- 
ception, and such beauty of style, that they 
were not long in finding enthusiastic admirers, 
some of whom went so far as to compare Goetz 
with Brahms, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
The most important of the early compositions 
is the symphony in F, a work of lasting beauty, 
and one that well deserves a place in every 
classical repertory. The choral setting of 
Schiller’s ‘ Nanie,’ op. 10, and the (posthumous) 
setting of Psalm cxxxvii. for soprano solo, chorus 
and orchestra, were the first of Goetz’s non- 
operatic works to make their way in England. 
The latter was given first here by the London 
Musical Society, June 27, 1879. The chamber 
compositions, which include a trio and a quintet 
for piano and strings (the latter work including 
a double bass), the piano sonata for four hands 


and the concerto for piano and orclu'stra, are 
marked bj’^ very high qualities. Whether from 
failing health, or from some other cause, Goetz’s 
second opera, ‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ produced 
at Mannheim, Sept. 30, 1877, after the com- 
poser’s death, was not on a level with his first. 
Two of the three acts w^ere finished, and the 
third sketched, by the composer, at whose 
request his friend Frank finished the score and 
directed the performance. Gewtz died nearly 
ten months before its production. 

In all, or almost all, of Goetz’s compositions 
we feel that he is at his best in a tenderly 
elegiac mood ; that his music gives a picture 
of a life full of disappointment, and proceeds 
from a nature quite unfitted to buffet with the 
world. It is always refined, and on occasion 
touches chords of sincere and deep emotion. Tf 
tne comic side of the ShakesjK^arean play on 
which his most successful w ork was baaed seems 
altogether beyond him, it must be conceded 
that the musical characterisation of Katharino 
is a masterpiece in its w'ay . It m ay bo doubted , 
howrever, whether her somowdiat ([uerulous 
accents in the earlier scenes represent Shake- 
speare’s shrew ; and, charming as is the scene 
in which she submits herself and acknowledges 
her love for l*etruchio, the spectator fo(‘ls tliat 
in this introspective melancholy, w’hich is the 
prominent note of the character, much of the 
hearty animal spirits of the original has been 
lost. 

The list of his published works is as follows : 

Op. 

J. Trio. pf. and Btr.. In O minor. 

2. Throe easy pleecM tor ]»iano and vlolm. 

3. Three aonRH, 

4. KiMpettl. Hi\ Italian folk-HOiifr*!. 

6. Three Klnderlte<Iei In Hwihs dialect. 

6. Quartet, pf. and sli., E major. ^ 

7. Nine piaiiolorie pleceH, ' lame lllfttter. 

H. Two pianoforli' aonatinoH 

1). Myinphonv, h' major. 

10. "Nanie,’ for mixed choir, aolos and orch. (word* by Scblller). 

11. Cantata for male volcea and orch. (worda by W. MtUler). 

12. Six MonKR for aojirano or tenor. 

13. Oeiireblldor, »Ix pianoforte piecea. 


roHTIIt’MOI'Ht.y POBLIBUKD 

14. Pa. cxxxvlI. for aoprano solo, choir and orch. 

15. FrahllnjraouvertUre, for «>rcl». . , 

Hi. Quintet, pf. and atr. (with double baas). In L minor. 

17. Sonata, for plan >forte, four h.'Mula, in O minor . 

1«! ( f>iicerto for i>lano. in IJ ll.it major. 

IIK Six aongM. 

2(1. Four BOURN for mule voice <iuartct. 

21. Seven songs for Jour-part cltoiua. 

22 Vbdin concei to in U major, in one movement . 

The two operas above mentioned have no opua uumbew. 

M. 

Binn.~.^affacAr//f. Int. Mu>. Oen. lil. 177 (1902) ; E. Krkuxuao* 
Hermann Uoetz, tein Leben und seine Werke (lUOO). 

GOLDBERG, Johann Gottlieb (Theo- 
PHn.Fs) (6. Konigsberg, c. 1720), a pupil of 
Sebastian Bach from 1733 -46, and one of the 
most remarkable plaj’^ers on the clavier and 
organ of the middle of the 18th century.^ He 
was brought to Bach from Konigsberg by Count 
Kaiserling, the Russian ambassador, of whose 
establishment he apjiears to have been a mem- 
ber. Bach held him up as his cleverest and 
most industrious pupil, and with reason, for to 
immense executive power he joined an extra- 
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ordinary facility of improvisation and of play- 
ing the most difficult music at sight. His works 
(as named by Gerber) are not important, and 
remain in MS. — a motet and a psalm for voices 
and orchestra ; preludes and fugues ; 24 polo- 
naises with variations ; 2 concertos ; a sonata, 
and 6 trios for flute, violin and bass — all ex- 
hibiting a certain melancholy and strong in- 
dividuality. During the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-6.3) he was ‘ Kammormusikus ’ to Count 
Briihl. Bach’s Thirty Variations were written 
for Goldberg at the request of Count Kaiserling 
(in exchange for a golden goblet and 100 louis 
d’or), and he was accustomed to play them 
nightly to the Count to lull him to sleep. They 
are sometimes known as the Goldberg Varia- 
tions. G. 

GOLDBERG, Joseph Pasqualb (6. Vienna, 
Jan. I, 1825 ; d. there, Dec. 20, 1890), a famous 
singing teacher who began his career as a 
violinist, as a pupil of Maysodcr. At the age of 
12 he appeared at the Grand Redoutensaal, and 
performed a concerto in E minor, with orchestra, 
of his own composition, dedicated to Spohr. 
After a few years he left Vienna for Italy, and 
played at Trieste, Venice, Bergamo, etc. From 
Italy he went to Paris, and was then urged by 
Rubini and Meyerbeer to become a singer ; he 
received his vocal instruction from Rubini and 
Bordogni, and afterwards from the old Laraperti 
in Italy. At the age of 1 8 in 1843, he made his 
d4but at Padua in Donizetti’s ‘ Regina di Gol- 
conda,’ and met with a most favourable recep- 
tion. At Verona and Genoa he sang with his 
sister, Fanny Goldberg Marini, at that time one 
of the most celebrated prima donnas of Italy, in 
‘ Maria di Rohan.’ In 1847 he came to London 
to fulfil a six- weeks’ engagement With Jullien. 
From 1850-61 he made several provincial con- 
cert tours ill England with Grisi, Alboni, Mario, 
etc., and then settled in London. In 1871 Gold- 
berg was commissioned by Correnti, Minister of 
Public Instruction, to report upon the Con- 
servatoires of Italy, and to propose reforms in 
the method of instruction. His proposals were 
approved by I^auro Rossi, the then Principal of 
the Naples Conservatorio, and were put in force 
throughout Italy. In consideration of these 
services Goldberg was created a Knight of the 
Crown of Italy. He was the composer of ‘ La 
maroia trionfale,’ which was played by the 
military bands when the troops of Victor 
Emanuel entered Rome for the first time. 
Goldberg was for many years professor at the 
R.A.M. Q. 

GOLDMARK, Caul (6. Keszthely on the 
Plattensee, H ungary. May 1 8, 1 830 ^ ; d, Vienna, 
Jan. 2,^ 1915), a composer, whoso father, a 
cantor in the Jewish synagogue at Keszthely, 

1 In the useful little pamphlet upon the composer by Otto Keller 
(LetpzlK, H. Seemaun) the date 1SS2 Is Riven ae that of the eompoeer’i 
birth, but the more generally accepted date Is proved to be correct 
by the drounutanoe that an account is given of certain oelebrati<ma * 
in honour of his aevenUeth birthday, which is duly dated 1900. 

* Atemann, 


was too poor to afford to give him regulai 
musical instruction. 

The village schoolmaster taught him the rudi« 
ments, and he entered the school of the ‘ Oden- 
burger Musik-Verein ’ in 1842. Here his talents, 
exhibited on the violin at a concert in the winter 
of 1843-44, were remarkable enough to warrant 
his being sent to Vienna to study in earnest ; 
and in 1844-45 he was a pupil of Leopold Jansa, 
entering the Conservatorium in 1847 as a pupil 
of Bohm for violin, and of Preyer for harmony. 
The political disturbances of 1848 compelled 
the authorities to close the institution, and 
Goldmark was thrown on his own resources. 
He was engaged in the theatre band at Raab, 
and on the capitulation of the town to the 
Government he was actually led out to be shot 
as a rebel. A friend of his explained the mis- 
take, and his life was spared. In 1850 he re- 
turned to Vienna and worked hard for the next 
seven years, becoming familiar with all the 
orchestral instruments, and making numerous 
essays in original composition. These, which 
consisted of a quartet for piano and strings, 
an overture, a couple of songs, and a psalm 
for soli, chorus and orchestra, were per- 
formed at a concert on Mar. 20, 1857, when 
the quartet was the most favourably re- 
viewed of the compositions in the Wiener 
Zeitung, After a couple of years spent in 
further study at Pest, where another concert ■ 
of his works took place in 1859, he returned for 
good to Vienna in 1860, and set up as a piano- 
forte teacher. By this time he had completed 
some of the compositions which have made his 
name best known throughout the musical world, 
such as the symphony (or suite) called ‘ Land- 
liche Hochzeit ’ and the ‘ Sakuntala ’ and 
* Penthesiloa * overtures. Some piano pieces, 
published without opus numbers by Haslinger, 
date from this time, and, with the works 
given at the concert of 1857, correspond with 
the spaces in the list of numbered compositions. 
The ‘ Sakuntala ’ overture, performed at one of 
the Philharmonic Concerts in Vienna on Dec. 26, 
1865, was at once recognised as an important 
work, and even Hanslick spoke of its wealth of 
orchestral colouring, and considered that the 
composer had got over his earlier love of dis- 
sonance. Goldmark was for a time a critic 
too, and expressed himself strongly in the 
Konatitutionnelle Zeitung in favour of Wagner, 
whose works he had carefully studied so far as 
they were at that time accessible. 

Almost ten years were devoted to the com* 
position and revision of his first opera, ‘ Die 
Konigin von Saba,’ iii four aets, to a libretto 
by Mosenthal, a work which, produced Mar. 10, 
1875, at the Hofoper at Vienna, under Gerioke’s 
oonduotorship, and with a splendid cast, includ- 
ing Matema, Wild and Beck, made an emphatic 
success. The fine use of Oriental colour, the 
clever characterisation of the personages, and 
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the brilliant effect of the whole deserve all the 
recognition they have obtained all over Ger- 
many and in many towns in Italy, as well as in 
New York and Madrid. The Carl Rosa Com- 
pany gave it for the first time in England at 
Manchester on Apr. 12, 1910. Another four 
years, from 1882, were spent in the composition 
of his second opera, ‘ Merlin * (libretto l)y Sieg- 
fried Lipiner), produced also at Vienna, Nov. 19, 
1886, in which the last act was subjected to 
thorough revision after the first performance, 
greatly to its advantage. The list of Gold- 
mark’s operas is completed by ‘ Das Heimchen 
am Herd ’ (libretto by Willmers, founded on 
Dickens’s Cricket on the H earth) ^ produced at 
Berlin, June 27, 1896 ; ‘ Die Kriegsgefangene,’ 
produced at Vienna, Jan. 9, 1899 ; ‘ Gotz 
von Berlichingen ’ (Pest, 1902) ; ‘ Ein Winter- 
mflrchon ’ (Vienna, 1908) ; and ‘ Der Fremdling.’ 

Goldmark’s main characteristics are his com- 
plete mastery over every kind of musical effect, 
his wealth of melodic invention and skill in 
manipulating his themes. His orchestral v'orks 
are always effective and often interesting, and 
his chamber compositions, notably his two 
suites for piano and violin — made familiar to 
English audiences by Sarasate — tell of his early 
familiarity with the violin. 

His principal works are : 

1*^3. UnpubliRhed early worka. Bee above. 

4. Trio in B flat. 

6. * Stunn und Dranff,’ pianoforte places. 

6. Trio for pf. and stringa. 

8. String quart.et in B flat. 

9. String quintet in A minor. 

10. ' Kegenlied ‘ for chorus. 

11. Suite lor pf. and violin, F. major. 

12. Three plcce.s for piano, 4 haudn. 

13. Overture, ‘Sakuntala.' 

14. Two choruHOH f<»r male voIc**«. 

15. ' FrOhllng^nctz,’ male quartet, with accompt, of 4 horns and pf. 

16. ' Meereaatillc und glQokhche Fahrt,* for male voices and honis. 

17. Two choruses for male voices. 

IS. Twelve songa. 

19. Scherzo in K minor for orchestra. 

20. * Beschworung,’ song for low voice. 

21. Four songs. 

22. Dances fur pf., 4 hands ; also for orchestra, 

23. ‘ FrflhUngshymne,’ for alto solo, chorus and orchestra. 

24. * Im Puscherthal,' six clioral songs. 

25. Honata in D for violin and nf. 

26. Symphony (Siufonische Dichtung), * Die Ulndliche iXochzeit.’ 

27. ‘ Die Kdnigin von Saba,' opera in 4 acts. 

2#*. Violin concerto in A minor. 

29. Two Novelletteu, prelude and fugue, for pf. 

30. Quintet iu B flat, pf. and strings. 

31. Overture, ‘ Pentbesllea.* 

82. Songs from Wolff’s Wilder Jdger. 

33. Trio, pf. and strings. 

34. Four Songs. 

35. Symphonv, K flat. 

36. Overture, * Itn FrUhllng.’ 

37. Eight songs for high voice. 

38. Overture, ‘ Der gefeaselte Prometheae.* 

39. Sonata for pf. and v’cello. 

40. Psalm cxiil. 

41. Two male choruses. 

42. Two four-part songs with pf. 

43. Suite In E flat, pf. and violin. 

44. Overture, ‘ Sappho.' 

45. Scherzo in A for orchestra. 

46. Lleder. 

49. Overture, ‘ In Italleu.' 

52. Praeludium mid Fuge, pf. 

53. Overture, ‘ Aus Jugendtagen.’ 

Without opus numbers : 

A symphonic poem, ' Zrlnyl,' and a second violin concerto. 
Operas : as named above. 

M. 

Brai.. — ^HlKaMIKK Sorwarz. Ignaz Snai und $ein Freundeskr^. 
Brtnnerungen an Brltll, Goldmark und Brahma, Vienna, 1922; 
Kari, Oolpmark, Erinnerungen aus tneinem Le^n, Vienna, 
1923. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, Adalbeet von (b, Vienna, 
May 6, 1848; d. there, Deo. 21, 1906), 


composer of music dramas on prininples akin 
to those of Wagner. When 22 years old he 
composed his first important work, ‘ Die sieben 
Todsunden,’ an allegorical drama, the text of 
which is by Robert Hamerliiig, though con- 
taining several contributions from the pen of 
the composer. This was produced at Berlin 
in the spring of 1876, a few months before the 
‘ Nibehiiigen Ring ’ made its appearance at 
Bayreuth, so that, although it was not pub- 
lished until later, it cannot have been influenced 
by the ‘ Ring.’ This circumstance is the more 
interesting in that there is much internal evi- 
dence tending to display the two works as the 
result of similar waves of musical thouglit, 
Goldschmidt’s drama was heard in Paris under 
Lamoureux’s conductorship, at Hanover, Leip- 
zig, Keinigsberg, Fribourg and Vienna, and was 
received everywhere with acclamations except 
in the composer’s native town, where it was the 
object of acrimonious attacks from the jirc'ss. 
Liszt, to whom the drama is dedicated, thought 
very highly of it. Another important work, 
which is available in print, is the music drama, 
‘ Heliauthus,’ of which ho wrote both the tiixt 
and the music, and which is in many ways a 
considerable advance on its predecessor. It 
was produced at Leipzig in 1884. The work, 
however, which is in all probability his best, 
remains unpublished : the trilogy, ‘ (xaca ’ 
(1889), of the text of which Catullo Mcndcs has 
issued a French translation. His ‘ Die fromino 
Helene* was produced at Hamburg in 1897, 
Besides the works described, he published a 
symphonic poem and about a hundred songs, 
many of which attain to a very high level of 
artistic excellence. e. e. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, Hugo (^.Breslau, Sept. 19, 
1859 ; d, Wiesbaden, Dee. 26, 1920), is note- 
worthy for a number of w'orks on singing and 
the early history of opc^ra. 

A pupil of Stockhausen, at Frankfort (1887- 
1890), Goldschmidt subsecpieiitly devoted him- 
self to historical study. From 1893-1905 he 
was a co-director of the Sc;IiHrwonka-Klind- 
worth Conserva tori urn in Berlin. In 1918 he 
was made professor. He edited flclecterl operas 
of Traetta in JJ.D.T. (2nd series). His prin- 
cipal literary works are : 

Dit> iMienisehe Goaangameth&de dea 17. JuhrhunderU. 1890. 

Dm Vokaliamw dea nauhoehdeutaehen Kunatgraanga und der BUhnen- 
aprache. 1892. , 

Bandbueh der deuiachen Geaangapddagogfk, pi. i. 189t> 

Studten zu Geaehiehte der iialleniachen Oper im 17. Jahrh. 2 vola. 

1904. (Mouteverdi’H • Incoronaziono di Foppea ' in vol. 2.) 

Die Lehre von der vokaUtn OrnamenUk. 1907. 

Geaehiehte der Mutikdethetik im 18. Jahrh. 1915. 

(Hiemann.) 

GOLDSCHMIDT, Otto (6. Hamburg, Aug. 
21, 1829 ; d, London, Feb. 24, 1907), piani.st, 
composer and conductor, came of a family of 
Hamburg merchants. 

He studied the piano and harmony under 
Jacob Schmitt and F. W. Grnnd. At the age 
of 14 he entered the lAsipzig Consorvatorium, 
where, until 1846, he studied the piano and 
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composition as a pupil in Mendelssohn's class. 
In 1848 he was sent to Paris, with the view of 
continuing his studies under Chopin, whose 
acquaintance he made, and was present at the 
last concert given by him in the Salic Pleyel. 
He came to England, and played (1849) at 
the Musical Union, and at a concert of Mile. 
Jenny Lind’s at Her Majesty’s Theatre. In 
1861 he went to America, succeeding Benedict 
as conductor of a series of concerts given by 
Jenny Lind (q.v.). He married that lady at 
Boston, U.S.A., on Fob. 5, 1852. From 1852 
to Nov. 1 865 he and his wife resided at Dresden, 
and from 1858 lived in or near London. He 
conducted the festivals held at Diisscldorf and 
Hamburg in 1863 and 1866 respectively, and 
in 1863 was appointed Vice-Princjipal of the 
R.A.M., then presided over by Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett, with whom he edited * The Chorale 
Book for England,’ a collection of chorales set 
to translations of German hymns by Miss C. 
Winkworth (Longmans, 1863). He composed 
the oratorio * Ruth * (op. 20) for the Hereford 
Festival of 1867, and it was subsequently per- 
formed in London, Diisseldorf and Hamburg. 

‘ Music * (op. 27), a choral song for soprano solo 
and female chorus, to words by Sir Lewis | 
Morris, was given at the Leeds Festival of 
1898. He introduced into Germany Handel’s 
‘ Ode for S. Cecilia’s Day,’ and in England 
conducted * L* Allegro cd H Penseroso,’ for 
which he wrote additional accompaniments. 
These works had not been heard in Germany 
or England in a complete form since Handel’s 
time. In 1875 the Bach Choir, an association 
of amateurs, was formed under his direction. 
At its first concert on Apr. 26, 1876, Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, with additional accompani- 
ments by Goldschmidt, was performed complete 
for the first time in England. The marked 
success of that performance and the subse- 
quent prosperity of the choir are due in a 
large measure to the earnestness and devotion 
of the first conductor. (See Baoh Choir.) 
Besides the choral works already mentioned, 
Goldschmidt published a pianoforte concerto ; 
a trio ; pianoforte studies ; two duets for two 
pianos ; songs and partsongs ; two pieces for 
clarinet (or violin) and piano (op. 26). In 
1876 the King of Sweden conferred on him the 
Royal Order of Wasa ; in 1893 the medal 
* littoris et artibus ’ was conferred on him, 
together with the commandership of the order 
of the Polar Star. Goldschmidt was a member 
of the Council of the R.C.M. from its foundation. 
He died in London and was buried at Malvern 
(Feb. 28, 1907). An interesting biography 
appeared in the Musical Herald for May 1896. 

A. D. o. 

GOLDWIN, John (6. circa 1670 ; d, Nov. 7, 
1719), was a pupil of Dr. William Child, and 
was in the choir of St. George’s, Windsor, in 
1690. On Apr. 12, 1697, he was appointed 


successor to his master as organist of St. 
George’s Chapel ; in 1703 he became also 
master of the choristers. His Service in F is 
printed in Arnold’s Cathedral Music, and Boyce 
and Page also printed some of his anthems ; 
others remain in MS. in Tudway and at Ely 
Cathedral, where he is entered as Golding. The 
largest collection of his compositions, including 
21 anthems, motets and services, is at Christ 
Church. w. H. h. 

GOLINELLI, Stbpano (b. Bologna, Oct. 26, 
1818; d. there, July 3, 1891), was taught 
pianoforte-playing and counterpoint by Bene- 
detto Donelli, and composition by Vaccaj. He 
was professor at the Licco of Bologna from 
1840-70, having been appointed by Rossini 
while director. To this composer Golinelli 
dedicated his 24 preludes for pianoforte, op. 23. 
He became acjquainted with Hiller while on a 
visit to Bologna in 1 842, and dedicated to him 
his 12 Studies, op. 16. He subsequently made 
a tour throughout Italy, and acquired a reputa- 
tion as a composer. He also played in France, 
Germany and England, appearing in London 
in 1851 at the Musical Union, playing with 
Sivori and Piatti. He retired from public life 
altogether in 1870, and subsequently resided at 
Bologna or*in the country. His compositions, 
to the number of 200, written exclusively for 
the piano, imdudo 

6 Sunatan, 3 Toccata (opp. 38, 48 and 186) ; 24 l*Telude» dedicated 
to MU'*. Louise Fanenc (op. 09) ; 24 Preludes * Al eiovani pianist! * 
(op. 177), adopted by the Licco ; Album, dedicated to Blercadaute ; 
Tarantella, op. 38 ; Barcnrola, op. 36 ; * Addle et Vlrglide,’ 2 
melodies, op. 34 ; * Le violc mammoie.* op. 39 ; Allegretto giojoso, 
Milan. 1878 ; operatic fantasbu*, etc. 

GOLLMICK, Adolf (b. Frankfort - on - M., 
Feb. 5, 1825; d. London, Mar. 7, 1883), recciveti 
instruction on the pianoforte from his father, 
Carl Gollmick (1796-1866), writer and com- 
poser, and on the violin from Riefstahl and 
Heinrich Wolf. In 1844 he settled in London, 
and gave his first concert on Aug. 21 at Pape’s 
Pianoforte Rooms. In 1847 ho founded the 
Reunion dos Beaux- Arts, in 1864 the West- 
bourne Operatic Society, and in 1879 the Kil- 
buni Musical Association. In addition he gave 
concerts in London and the provinces, and at 
Hamburg, Frankfort, etc. His compositions 
include 

The operaa * Balthazar.* performed in private at Frankfort, 1860 ; 
‘ The Oracle,' Bijou Theatre, Bayawater, 1864 ; * Dofta Coatanza. 
Criterion Theatre, 1876 ; ‘ The Jieir of Lynne,’ operatic cantata. 
Dublin and 8t. George'a Ball, 1877 ; * The Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
Oroen,’ dramatic cantata, London, Birmingham, etc.. 1877 ; a 
lymphony In C minor, MS. ; a pianoforte quartet and trio In C 
minor. 

GOLTERMANN, Geobo Eduard (6. Han- 
over, Aug. 19, 1824; d, Frankfort, Dec. 29,1898), 
was the son of an organist, and learnt the 
violoncello at first from Prell the younger, and 
afterwards from Men ter of Munich, where he 
studied composition with Laclmer. In 1860-52 
he made tours as a concert violoncellist, and in 
1861 a symphony of his was played at Leipzig , 
in 1852 he was music director at Wiirzburg, 
and in 1853 went to Frankfort as second KapeR 
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meister at the Stadt Theater, being first con- 
ductor from 1874. He celebrated his 26th 
anniversary as conductor there on May 1, 1878. 
A violoncello concerto and some other effective 
pieces for his own instrument obtained popu- 
larity. 

GOLTERMANN, Johann August Julius 
(b. Hamburg, July 16, 1825 ; d. Stuttgart, Apr. 
4, 1876), violoncellist, held a professorship of 
the violoncello at Prague from 1850-62, and 
from the latter date, until his retirement in 
1870, was a member of the court band at 
Stuttgart. 

GOMBERT, Nicolas (6. Bruges), one of the 
most important and prolific composers of the 
school of Josquin des Pres, was born at Bruges, 
as we learn from the title-page of his motets, 
and was attached to the service of Charles V. 
He was apparently in the Emperor’s chapel from 
1520-31, and master of the choristers from 
1530-34 ; in the latter year he was prebend, 
and subsequently canon, of Tournai. In 1 637 
he went to Spain with twenty singers, and held 
an office in the Imperial Chapel at Madrid.^ 
That Josquin was his master is testified by Her- 
mann Finck in his Practica Musicuy and Fetis 
has given us the quotation from the copy of this 
rare work in his possession. 

‘ Nostro vere tempore fthe book was published in 
1656] novi sunt inventores, in quibiis est Nicolaus 
Gombert, Jusquini plao memoriae discipulus, qui 
omnibus musicis ostenclit viaiu, imo aemitam ad 
qiiaerendas fugas ac subtllitatcmi, ac est author 
mu8lc(!S plane diversae a superiori. Is enim vitat 
paiisas,® et illius oornpositlo est plena cum concor- 
dantiarum turn fugarum.’ 

Gombert sot to music a poem by Avidius on the 
death of Josquin, which was also set by Bene- 
dictus. Burney gives us the music of this, but 
* after performing the tedious task of scoring 
the setting by Gombert, found its chief merit to 
consist in imitations of his master.’ A great 
merit nevertheless, for Gombert, a mere lad 
when Josquin died, persevered in his imitations 
so successfully that he not only came to be 
looked upon as his master’s greatest pupil, but 
was able in due time, and when his own genius 
became mature, to engrave his name on a 
separate link in the chain of musical history. 
In the hands of his predecessors, in Josquin’s 
especially, contrapuntal skill had already be- 
come subservient to the beauty of the music. 
A further improvement was making itself 
visible in the art. Composers began more and 
more to vary the character of their music 
according to the subject of the words. No one 
worked with this end more in view than Gom- 
bert, and nothing helped him so much as the 
increasing love for secular chamber music. 
Musicians of his time, far from looking down 
upon secular music, were beginning to make it 
one of their great specialities. It gave them 

1 Van der Rtraeten la the chief authority for these dates. 

« The Introduction ol frequent pauses had become very common In 
music. Philip Baslron Is censured for giving way to this ' fashionable 
< 0 iUy ’ (Burney, vol. IL p. 083). 


full scope for their fancy, they were hamiierod 
by no prescribed forms, they had no prejudices 
to overcome. It gave them free access and wel- 
come into half the educated homes in Europe. 
Gombert chooses the prettiest pastoral subjects. 
His love for nature is apparent in the very 
titles of his songs — * En ce inois d61icieux * ; 

* Joyoux verger ’ ; ‘ Lti chant des oiseaux ’ ; 

‘ L’et6 chaud bouilloit ’ ; ‘ Je m’en vois au vert 
hois,’ etc. His power of descrijition he carries 
into all the higher forms of his art, and his 
motets and psalms w ere not, in their time, sur- 
passed for the w'ondcrful manner in which the 
noble music blends itself with the ideas the 
words convey. Kitiier '•* mentions nearly 260 of 
Gombert’s compositions, printed in upwards of 
ninety different collections between 1639 and 
1573. In Q.-L, the list of collections is given, 
as w'^cll as the motots, etc., in MS. A single 
motet, ‘ In nomine Jesu,’ printed 26 years be- 
fore any of these under the name Gompprt in the 
Motetti B (Venice, Petrueci, 1503), must surely 
be the work of another composer. J. R. s.-B. 

GOMEZ, Antonio Carlos {h. Compinas, 
July 11, 1839; d. Park, Sept. 16, 1896), a 
Portuguese by parentage and a Brazilian by 
birth, w’as sent to Europe by the Emperor, and 
received his musical education at the Conserva- 
torio of Milan. His first work for the stage, ‘ A 
noite do castello,’ was given at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1861, and his Euroiiean d^but as a composer 
was made at the Teatro Fossa ti, Milan, in Jan. 
1867, in a little piece called ‘ Se sa minga,* 
which had a remarkable success. His next was 
another ‘revue’ called ‘ Nella Luna’ (1868), 
and he established his fame with ‘ 11 Guarany,’ 
produced at La Scala, Mar. 19, 1 870, and shortly 
after brought out at Genoa, Florence and Rome. 
In England it was first performed on July 13, 
1872, at Covent Garden. This was followed 
by ‘ Fosca ’ at La Scala, on Feb. 16, 1873, 
which was unsuccessful ; and that by ‘ Sal- 
vator Rosa’ ((icnoa, Feb. 21, 1874), a great 
success there and elsewhere. ‘ Maria Tudor * 
was produ(‘ed at Milan in 1879, ‘ Lo schiavo * 
at Rio in 1889, and ‘ Condor ’ at Milan in 1891. 
Besides these operas Gomez composed an ode 
entitled ‘ 11 saluto del Brasile,’ which was per 
formed in the Exhibition Building at Phil- 
adelphia on July 19, 1876. Another cantata, 
‘ (’olombo,’ was written for the Columbus Fes- 
tival in 1892. Gomez was appointed director 
of the Conservatorium at Park in 1895, but 
he died a few months after reaching Park 
(Baker), O* 

GOMEZ CAMARGO, Miguel (6. Guadala- 
jara ; d. Valladolid, 16th cent.), Spanish 
church musician, composer of a remarkable and 
ingenious Hymn to St. James, printed by 
Eslava (Lira aaxiro-hispana, vol. 1 Ser. 2). He 
was for many years choirmaster at Valladolidi 
at that time capital of Spain. J. B. T. 

» SmoffraphU dar MuHk’SammauvrU, 1877. 
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GOMPERTZ, Richabd (6. Cologne, Apr. 27, 
1859), violinist and teacher. In 1876 Gompertz 
went to Berlin to study with Joachim, and 
remained there for three years. His first 
appearance as a mature artist was at the 
Gtirzenich Concerts, Cologne, where he played 
on two occasions under Ferdinand Hiller. In 
1880 he was invited by Stanford to take up 
work as a player and teacher in Cambridge, 
and while there formed the Cambridge string 
quartet, with which he appeared at many of 
the Wednesday Popular Concerts there. On 
the foundation of the R.C.M. in 1883 he became 
a teacher of the violin, and professor in 1895. 
In 1884 and 1886 he appeared at the Crystal 
Palace concerts, and in the winter of 1886 he 
took part with Mme. Haas and Signor Piatti in 
a performance of Beethoven’s ‘ Triple Concerto’ 
at the first of Honschel’s London Symphony 
Concerts. In later years he appeared almost 
exclusively, so far as London concerts were con- 
cerned, in the valuable (ioncerts given by his 
own quartet, in which H. Inwards, E. Kreuz 
and C. Ould were his companions. In 1899 he 
left England to live at Dresden. M. 

GONDOLIERS. THE, or The Kings of 
Barataria, a comic opera in 2 acts, by W. S. 
Gilbert, set to music by Arthur Sullivan ; pro- 
duced Savoy Theatre, Dec. 7, 1889. 

GONG (Fr., Ger. and Ital. Tam-iam), 
This is an Eastern instrument, made of 
bronze (80 copper to 20 tin) ; in form, a thin 
round plate with the edges turned up, like 
a shallow sieve or tambourine. It is sounded 
usually with a bass-drumstick, the part being 
generally written on one line — a clef is, of 
course, immaterial. An early instance of its 
use (possibly the first) as an orchestral instru- 
ment is in Gossec’a funeral music in honour of 
Mirabeau. Meyerbeer has even used it pianis- 
simo with the orchestra in ‘ Robert le Diable * 
(scene of the resurrection of the nuns) ; and 
Cherubini has one stroke of it in his Requiem 
in C minor, absolutely solo (‘ Dios irae,’ 
bar 7). If a long-continued and loud noise 
is desired, it should first be struck very 
gently, and the force of the stroke gradually 
increased until the effect becomes almost 
terrific. 

It is a remarkable property of the alloys of 
copper and tin, that they become malleable by 
being heated and then plunged into cold water. 
Gongs are thus treated after being cast, and are 
then hammered. This was a secret in Europe 
until found out by M. d’Arcet, an eminent 
French chemist. V. de P, 

GONZAGA, Guolielmo, Duke of Mantua 
(1636-89), often quoted in ancient musical pub- 
lications* Several of his melodics have been 
used frequently as canti firmi, one of the favour- 
ite subjects being his ‘ Padre che *1 ciel,* which 
led to the discovery of his authorship of a book 
of madrigals (a 6 v., Venice, 1683). In the 


same place and year appeared also his * Sacrae 
cantiones ’ (6 v.), both anonymous. 

B. V. d. 8. 

GOODBAN, (1) Thomas Goodhurs7 
(6. Canterbury, Dec. 21, 1784; d. Canterbury, 
May 4, 1863). His mother was a vocalist, and 
his father combined the three qualifications of 
violinist, lay vicar of the cathedral, and host 
of the Prince of Orange tavern, where in 1779 
he founded the Canterbury Catch Club. At 7 
years old Goodban became a chorister of the 
cathedral under Samuel Porter. After leaving 
the choir he was placed in a solicitor’s office, 
but on his father’s death, about 1798, changed 
the legal profession for that of music. In 1809 
he was appointed a lay-clerk in the cathedral, 
and in 1810, on the retirement of his cousin, 
Osmond Saffrey, was made leader and director 
of the Canterbury Catch Club, the Charter Glee 
for which he composed. In 1819 the members 
of the club presented him with a silver bowl and 
salver as a token of esteem. 

Goodban was author of some instruction 
books for the violin and pianoforte, and of The 
Rudiments of MusiCy published about 1825, a 
work once highly popular. He was also the 
inventor of a ‘ Musical Game * for imparting 
elementary instruction, and of ‘ Musical Cards ’ 
for teaching the theory of music. His three 
sons were all members of the musical profession. 
(2) Charles, Mus.B. Oxon. (6. Canterbury, 
Aug. 1812; d. Hove, Aug. 6, 1881 ). (3) Henry 
William (6. 1816) wrote an overture which was 
played at the Crystal Palace in 1885, and was 
also a violoncellist. (4) Thomas (6. July 28, 
1822) was a violinist. (5) James Frederic 
(d. Harborne, Kent, Feb. 1, 1903), nephew of 
Thomas (1), was also a violinist, and organist of 
St. John’s, Paddington. w. H. H. 

GOODGROOME, John (b, circa 16.30; 
d. June 27, 1704), was a chorister in St, George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. On the accession of Charles 
II. in 1660 he was appointed a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, and on Nov. 28, 1664, on the 
death of Purcell’s father, was made Musician in 
Ordinary to the King. He composed several 
songs, some of w hich appeared in ‘ The Treasury 
of Musick,’ 1669. A John Goodgroome, 
probably his son, was organist of St. Peter’s, 
Comhill, about 1725. Theodore Good- 
groome, the singing-master of Samuel Pepys 
and his wife, was probably his brother. 

w. H. H. 

GOODRICH, John Wallace (6. Newton. 
Mass.. May 27. 1871), began his career as an 
organist at the age of 15, and later studied with 
Rheinberger at Munich and Widor in Paris. 
In 1897 he settled in Boston, taught the organ 
at the New England Conservatory, and as 
organist, conductor of choral societies, etc., 
has exerted a considerable local influence. 
His literary work is of wider importance. He 
has published translations of Pirro’s Jr Bach 
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arid his Works for the Organ, and D’Ortigue’a 
Gregorian Accompaniment, has written on The 
Organ in France (1917), and other essays on 
theoretical and practical subjects. c. 

GOODSON, Kathaeinb (6. Watford, Herts, 
June 18, 1872), after various provincial appear- 
ances as a pianist, when only 12 years of age 
went to the R.A.M., where she studied with 
Oscar Beringer from 1886-92. She was under 
Leschetizky in Vienna from 1892-96, and on 
her return to England in the latter year, made 
a great success at the Popular Concerts, after 
which she gave an interesting set of recitals and 
made a provincial tour in 1897. In that year, 
and every year since, she played with groat 
success in various parts of the Continent, her 
debut in Berlin taking place in 1899. In 
Vienna her first appearance was in 1900, when 
she played at the New Philharmonic Concerts, 
with the Bohemian Quartet, and at recitals. 
She played Tchaikovsky’s concerto at a Richter 
Concert in London, 1901, and toured with 
Kubelik in 1902, 1903 and 1904. She was 
married to Arthur Hinton (q»v,) in 1903. Her 
playing is marked by verve and animation. She 
has a great command of tone-gradation, admir- 
able technical finish, taste and individuality of 
style. M. 

GOODSON, (1) Richard (6. 1666 ; d. Great 
Tew, Jan. 13, 1718), was appointed organist of 
New College, Oxford, in 1682, and in the same 
year succeeded Edward Lowe as organist of 
Christ Church, and professor of music in the 
University. It is probable that he received 
the degree of Mus.B. about this time.^ Some 
Odes composed by him for performance at the 
Acts of Oxford are still extant. He w'as buried 
in the south aisle of Christ Church Cathedral. 
His son, (2) Richard, Mus.B. (d. Jan. 9, 
1741), w^as the first organist of Newbury, to 
which post he was appointed Aug. 24, 1709. 
He graduated Mus.B. Mar. 1, 1716. On the 
death of his father he succeeded him in both 
posts, and was also organist of New College. 

w. H. H. ; addns. w. h. c. 

GOOSSENS, (1) EuoiiNE (6. Bruges, Feb. 26, 
1845 ; d. Liverpool, Dec. 30, 1906), operatic 
conductor. He began studying music when 
6 years old under Mechelaer, a celebrated choir- 
master at the church of Notre Dame, Bruges ; 
entered Brussels Conservatoire at the age of 
14 ; and there studied composition under 
F6tis and violin under Meerts, winning several 
prizes of distinction. After a useful experience 
as conductor of various opera companies in 
Belgium, France and Italy, he came to Eng- 
land in 1873 and began his career as a con- 
ductor of comic opera. In 1882 he joined the 
Carl Rosa Company, and for ten years dis- 
tinguished himself by his admirable work with 
that troupe when at the height of its artistic 
fame and prosperity. He fully maintained the 
1 


excellence of ensemble reached by its founder, 
notably in the first English performance of 
* Tannh&user * given at Liverpool in 1882. 
On Nov. 8, 1892, he also directed a ‘ command * 
performance of ‘ The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment ’ before Queen Victoria at Balmoral. 
Shortly after this he settled in Liverpool, and, 
failing in his efforts to form a permanent 
orchestra there, he founded in 1894 the 
‘ Goossens Male- voice Choir,’ which quickly 
earned fame in the north and was considered 
one of the finest bodies of the kind in the 
kingdom. Besides teaching singing he did 
good work as organist and choirmafltcr of St. 
Anne’s Roman Catholic Church, Liverpool. 
He was buried in that city, and over his grave 
in the Anfield Cemetery stands a memorial 
cross erected by the Goossens Choir and his 
old colleagues of the Carl Rosa Gpera C’ompany. 
He married Mile. Sidoiiie, a well-known dancer, 
who appeared for some years at the Alhambra 
Theatre, London, in the ’eighties. 

(2) EuaiiNE (6. Bordeaux, Jan. 28, 1867), 

son of the above, with whom he came t 
England in 1873. He was educated at the 
College of St. Louis, Bruges, and studied music, 
1884--86, at the Brussels Conservatoire under 
Gevaert and Sandro for composition and 
Cornells for viohn. He worked with the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company for four years under his 
father as violinist, ‘ rop^titeur ’ and sub- 
conductor ; then, in 1891, entered the 11. A. M., 
where he completed his studies in harmony and 
composition under Davenport. During 1893- 
1894 he played in the orchestra at the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden, and subsequently 
travelled in succession with the Burns- Crotty, 
the Arthur Rousbey, aixd the Moody-Manners 
Opera Companies as principal conductor. He 
filled a similar position with the Carl Rosa 
Company from 1899-1915, during which 
period his abilities as a ‘ chef-d’orchestre * 
frequently came under the notice of London 
audiences and received highly favourable 
criticism. He also took a prominent part in 
this capacity in the season given by Beecham 
at His Majesty’s Theatre in 191 7, and joined the 
B.N.O.C. as conductor in 1926. He married 
a well-known member of the (’arl Rosa Com- 
pany, Miss Annie Cook, daughter of the onco- 
popular basso - cantante, T. Aynsloy CooK 
(q.v,), and has resided for some years as a 
teacher in Kensington. h. k. 

(3) EuokNB (6. London, May 26, 1893), con^ 
ductor and composer, is the son of Eugene 
Goossens (2). Another son, (4) L6on, is a 
famous oboe -player, and two daughters am 
harpists. 

Eug6ne Goossens (3) entered the Bruges 
Conservatoire in 1903, and the Liverpool 
College of Music in 1906, whence a scholar- 
ship brought him to the R.C.M. in London. 
Th^e he studied composition, chiefiy with 
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Stanford, and the violin with Eivarde. From 
1911-16 he played the violin in the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, after which he became associ- 
ated with Beecham as conductor, until the 
latter’s* temporary retirement from musical 
activities in 1920, For several years he was 
also a member of the Philharmonic String 
Quartet. When Stanford’s op-i-ratic version of 
‘ The Critic * was produced, in Jan. 1916, he 
conducted the performance in the character of 
* Mr. Linloy of Bath.’ From that time onwards 
he has been one of the best-known conductors in 
England, appearing constantly at the opera and 
with the leading orchestras. In 1921 he formed 
his own orchestra and gave six symphony 
concerts of exceptional interest. The first of 
these programmes was so successful that it was 
repeated at the following concert, only one work 
being omitted to make room for one of his own, 
as he had preferred to appear as conductor only 
on the first occasion. Towards the end of that 
year he was conducting the Russian ballet in 
the ‘ Sleeping Princess ’ at the Alhambra in 
alternation with Fitelberg, and, on the inter- 
vening evenings, the Carl Rosa Opera at Covent 
Garden. In the autumn of 1923 and subse- 
quently he conducted the Symphony Orchestra 
at Rochester, U.S.A., incidentally appearing in 
various capacities in New York and elsewhere. 
He conducted the Diaghilev season of Russian 
Ballet in London (His Majesty’s Theatre) in the 
summer of 1926. 

As a composer his name first became promi- 
nent in the early days of the war, when his two 
trios, opp. 6 and 7, were performed at the War 
Emergency Concerts, and attracted attention 
by the novelty of their idiom. Since then his 
style has undergone many rapid changes. The 
first landmark is provided by the group of 
chamber vrorks, opp. 12-16, including the string 
quartet, of which he dedicated the three move- 
ments to his throe colleagues in the Philhar- 
monic, and the two well-known ‘ Sketches,’ 
The next is the two sots of piano pieces, opp. 
18 and 20, in which a phase of harmonic experi- 
ment is revealed in playful guise. Up to this 
time critics had irequently urged, not without 
some justification, that Goossens’s music was 
all ‘ cold glitter,’ Hence the appearance of 
his violin sonata and piano quintet, revealing 
emotional warmth and lyrical qualities of a 
high order, was opportune. * The Eternal 
Rhythm * was the next outstanding work, and 
may be regarded as the culmination of this 
formative period, or rather succession of phases. 
From that point onwards Goossens has shown 
progressive leanings towards a new kind of 
classicism in which all the skill and experience 
gained on earlier, sometimes empirical, adven- 
tures in composition are being brought to the 
service of a more mature mode of expression. 
A striking instance is the first movement of the 
Siufouietta, which, with aU its richness of 


texture, is almost severely classical. * Silence 
was performed at the Gloucester Festival of 

1922. The string sextet, which was commis- 
sioned for the Berkshire (U,S,A,) Festival of 

1923, is also classical in feeling. Goossens’a 

music is mostly chromatic, and his melodic in- 
vention usually moves freely among the twelve 
notes, giving only an occasional and transient 
importance to diatonic passages. Harmonically 
he makes a skilful use ot all kinds of parallels, 
and of the effects resulting from the meeting of 
full chords in contrary motion. The notation 
gives such writing an appearance of complexity 
which is generally misleading, for Goossens is, 
for these days, singularly clear. His early and 
momentary leanings towards the grotesque and 
exotic wore fruitful in that they provided a 
cloak for writing that might have seemed forced 
and unnatural but for some such excuse, but 
he has a fund of genuine musical humour that 
rises spontaneously to the surface on occasion. 
Behind all this the controlling force is a desire 
for polish and elegance that is almost suggestive 
of the 18th century, and it is doubtless this 
desire that has been the incentive to his recent 
classicism. B. E. 

1. VarlfttioM on a ChincBe Theme for orchestra. 1911. 

2. Miniature PhantaBy for Hiring orchestra. 1911. 

3. Octet fur flute, clarinet, horn, harp and strings. 1911. 

4o. Chinese Folk-sung for violin and piano. 1912. 

46. Serenade for flute. 1912 

6. Four SketcheM for flute, violin and piano. 1912. 

6. Suite for flute, violin and hari> (Impromptu — Serenade — Di- 

vertissement). 1913. 

7. * Five Impressions of a Holiday,* for piano, flute and v'cl. (In 

the HlllH—By the Rivers^-The Wamr-Wheel— The Village 
Church— At the Pair.) 1914. 

S. * Perseus,* symphonic poem for orchestra. 1014. 

0. Two Bongs (Alfred de Musset). 1914. 

10. Concert Study for piano. 1910. 

11. Symphonic Prelude to a poem by Ossian, for orchestra. 1916. 

12. Fantasy for string quartet. 1915. 

18. Rhapsody for v'cl. and piano. 1916. 

14. String Quartet In C. J916. 

16. Two Sketches for string quartet : By the Tam — Jack o’ Lantern. 
1916. 

16. Deux Pi-oses lyrlques (Edwin Evans) : Hler dans le JardlS 
enBoleillA— Mon chemln s’etalt a-ssombii. 1916. 

17«. ' Tam o’ Sbanter ' Scherzo for orchestra. 1916. 

176. Two Persian Idylls (Edwin Evans) : Breath of Ney — Heart ol 
Kalyan. 1916. 

18. * Kalddoscnpr.’ Twelve short pieces for piano. 1917-'18. 

19. Three Bongs. 1917. 

20. Four Conceits for piano 1918. 

21. Sonata for violin and piano. 1916. 

22«. * The Cowls ' (Barbor), recitation with piano. 1918, 

226. ' The Ciuse ’ (Barbor), song. 1918. 

22c. Two 8co(.ch Folk-songs. 1918. 

22d. Three Variations on ‘ Cadet Bousselle.* 1918. 

23. Prelude (and incidental music) U> ' Philip II.’ (Verhaeren). 

23a. Quintet in one movement for piano and strings. 1919. 

24. Lyric Poem for violin and piano. 1919. 

25. Three ' Nature Poems ’ for piano. 1920. 

26. Three Songs with string quartet (poets of 1 6tb and 17th oentmsea* 

1920. 

27. • The Eternal Rhythm,’ for orchestra. 1920. 

28. * Hommage k Debussy,' for piano. 1920. 

29. * L’Roole en crinoline,’ ballet. 1021. 

30. Suite, * Phoebus and Pan ’ (arr. from Bach). 

31. * Silence,’ for choir and orchestra. 1922. 

32. Two Blake Songs. 1922. 

33. Incidental muslo to ’ East of Suez ’ (W. Somerset MailgIiaO»> 

1922. 

34. Binfonietta for orchestra. 1922. 

85. Sextet for 3 violins, viola and 2 v’cls. 1923. 

36. ’ Ships ’ for piano (Tug — ^Tramp— Liner). 1924. 

37. I’wo Ballades for harp. 924. 

38. Two studies for piano (Folk Tune — Scherzo). 1924. 

39. Pastoral and Harlequinade for flute, oboe and piano. 1924. 

40. Fantasy for flute, oboe, 2 olarlnete, 2 bassoons, 2 horns aw 

truin]>et. 1924. 

41. ' Judith,’ opera In 1 act (Arnold Bennett). 1926. 

GOOVAERTS, Alphonse Jean Mahib 
ANDRi: (ft. Antwerp, May 25, 1847 ; d, Brussels, 
Dec. 26, 1922), church composer and littera- 
teur, oame of an artistic family, his grandfather 
being a Flemish poet of sotae celebrity, azkd hk 
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father an excellent amateur musician. When 
still a child Goova-erts showed great talent for 
music, but after some education at the Jesuits* 
College at Antwerp, owing to family losses he 
was obliged at the age of 15 to embrace a 
mercantile career. During this part of his life 
ho studied music with the greatest assiduity, 
and soon after 1866 (when he obtained a post 
in the Antwerp Town Library) his sacred motets 
began to be performed in the churches of his 
native town. From 1868-74 ho published 
seven small volumes of Flemish songs, to words 
by Franz Willems, set for three voices and 
intended for the use of primary Flemish schools. 
In 1869 his ‘ Messe solennelle,’ for orchestra, 
chorus and organ, was performed on St. 
Cecilia’s Day with great success, although it 
was the work of a musician entirely self-taught 
in harmony, composition and orchestration. It 
had been preceded by a small Mass a 4 with 
organ accompaniment, and several Flemish 
songs, etc. 

Goovaerts next began to occupy himself with 
literature, without, however, neglecting the com- 
position of church music. In 1874 ho began the 
efforts for the reform of church music by which 
he is best known. Having been appointed 
musical secretary to the Antwerp Cathedral, ho 
established an amateur DomchoTf for which he 
transcribed 00 motets, etc., by Palestrina, Lasso 
and the great Flemish and Italian composers. 
These attempted reforms met with strong 
opposition, to which Goovaerts replied by 
articles in the FHcration Artistique and other 
papers, and by a work on the subject published 
simultaneously in French and Flemish in 1876, 
La Musique d'eglise. Considerations sur son etat 
actuel et histoire abregee de toutes les ecoles de 
C Europe, After two journeys in Germany and 
Holland, to study the work of the Uatisbon 
school of the former country and the Gregorian 
Association of the latter, Goovaerts in 1881 
became one of the leaders of the Gregorian 
Association founded by the Belgian bishops in 
that year, for which he composed a motet, 
‘ Adoramus,’ for four equal voices. In 1877 he 
was crowned by the Belgian Academic, and in 
1880 he received the gold medal for his History 
of Music Printing in the Netherlands, In 
the same year appeared his valuable work on 
Abraham Verhoeven, which was translated into 
Flemish in the following year. Goovaerts, after 
having been for some time Assistant Librarian 
at the Antwerp Town Library, was appointed 
in 1887 keeper of the Archives Royales at 
Brussels. The following is a list of his principal 
musical and literary works : 

CoMposiTioxH. — Ave Maria ; 2 0 Salutarlfi : PlemiBh Sonw ; 
rieeeii for Piano and Violin; Petite Meeee : Mesne Solennelle; 
J>ree stemmige Li<*deren voor de SohoolJenRd ; Adoramu* : Ave 

enim ; Tantum Ergo ; O Josn, sapleutla ; Nofil (P. V.) ; l.ieder 

*>d SceoM ; Choral MuRic., etc. „ 

Boom.— iVoWw MoirrapMgtu et blbliotfrapMgite tttr Pierre Fhalese, 
t^printeur de muHqtie a Anvere au lOe eiiele, euivie du eatabvtte 
^bfvnotogifue de tea impreaaiona : Levenaaeheta ron Jtidder Leo de 
; Une Uoueette CSuore de Pierm Semtt. analpadt par Pierre 

VOL. n 


(translated Into Flemish) ; JToMm hUterique avr vn toNeaet 
de JairbeUAnqeto de Oaravoqqio ; La Mualque d’Sqliae (translated 
Into Flemish) ; C/^n^aJoffie fie la famiUe da Liaqre ; Le Peintre 
Miehel-Ange Immeuraet ; Qinialoffie de la famitle WotUera ; Miatoirt 
H blMtoqraphie de la tppoqrapMa muairaie dana laa Paut-Baa; 
Orlgiiw dea gazettet et noumllea pbriodiquea] Abraham Verhoeven 
(translated Into Flemish) ; Articlea in tlie Blographie Nationale. 

GORDIGIANI, Lrioi (6. Modena, June 21, 
1806 ; d, Florence, May 1. 1860), the son of one 
musician (Antonio) and the younger brotlier 
of another (Giovanni Battista, 1795-1871, a 
singer and teacher), has been called the Italian 
Schubert. His musical education was most 
desultory, but his talent was great, and while 
still in his teens he had written three cantatas. 
Tn 1820 his father died, and he was forced to 
make a living by writing pianoforte pieces under 
such German pen-names as Zeuner and Von 
Furstenberger. His start in life was due to 
two Russian princes, Nicholas Demidov and 
Joseph Poniatovski, the latter of whom not 
only furnished him with the libretto of an opera, 

‘ Filippo,’ but himself acted in it with his wife 
and brother, in Florence, in 1840. Between 
the year.s 1835 and 1849 Gordigiani composed 
or produced nine other operas, all at dilToront 
theatres in Florence. But it is by his ‘ Can- 
zonette * and ‘ Canti popnlari * for voice and 
piano that he will be remembered — dcli(;ious 
melodies, of a sentimental, usually mournful, 
cast, in the taste or on the actual melodics of 
old Italian national tunes, and often set to 
words of his own. They arc more than 300 in 
number, and were published in parts, usually 
of eight or ten each, with characU^ristic titles — 
‘ In cima al montti,’ ‘ Le farfallo di Firenze,* 
‘ Mosaico etrusco,’ etc. They have been re- 
published in many languages. Among the best 
known of his compositions are the charming 
duets for female voices on popular themes. He 
also published a collection of Tuscan airs with 
accompaniments in three books. Gordigiani 
was odd and fantastic in mamiers and dis- 
position. *0. 

GORDON, William {b, circa end of IStb 
cent.), a Swiss of Knglish descent who in 1826 
began improvomonts in the construction of the 
flute. His modifications wore perhaps anti- 
cipated, but certainly carried out by Boehm, 
and resulted in the flute which bears that 
name. For the controversy in regard to the 
priority of invention, see C. Welch’s History 
of the Boehm Flute, 3rd ed. (See Boehm; 

FtlTTE.) 

GORGHEGGI, see Solfeggio. 

GORIA, Alexandre Edouard (6. Paris, Jan. 
21, 1823 ; d, July 6, 1860), was a pupil of the 
Conservatoire from 1830-39, under Dourlen and 
Zimmerman. He took the first pianoforte prize 
in 1835, and had a successful career as a teacher 
and a writer of popular drawing-room pieces 
until his death {Baker). 

GOSS, John Jeremiah (6. Salisbury, 1770; 
d. London, Apr. 25, 1817), received his musical 
education as a chorister of the cathedral there, 
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of which he subsequently became a lay-vicar. 
On Nov. 30, 1808, he was appointed a gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal, and about the same 
period obtained the places of vicar choral of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and lay -vicar of West- 
minster Abbey. His voice was a pure alto of 
beautiful quality, and his skill and taste in part- 
singing remarkable. He was for many years 
the principal alto at the Meetings of the Three 
Choirs. w. n. h. 

GOSS, Sib John, Mus.D. (6. Fareham, 
Hants, Dec. 27, 1800; d. Brixton, May 10, 
1880), eminent church musician, was son of 
Joseph Goss, organist of Fareham. 

In 1811 ho became one of the children of the 
Chapel Royal under John Stafford Smith, and 
on leaving the choir became a pupil of Attwood, 
under whom he completed his musical educa- 
tion.i He became organist of Stockwell 
Chapel in 1821 ; in 1824 was appointed organist 
of the new church of St. Luke, Chelsea, and in 
1838 succeeded Attwood as organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. On the death of William 
Knyvett in 1856 Goss was appointed one of 
the composers to the Chapel Royal. He was 
knighted in 1872, and shortly afterwards re- 
signed his appointment at St. Paul’s. He gradu- 
ated as Doctor of Music at Cambridge in 1876. 

Goss’s compositions consist of services and 
anthems, chants, psalm-tunes, glees, songs, 
orchestral pieces, etc. Of his anthems (a list 
of 27 is given in Brown and Stratton’s BriL 
Mu 8. Biog.) the best known are * If we believe,* 
written for the funeral of the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; * Praise the Lord, O my soul,* composed 
for the bicentenary festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy ; ‘ The wilderness ’ ; ‘ 0 Saviour of the 
world ’ ; and ‘ The Lord is iny strength,’ 
composed, together with a Te Deum, for the 
Thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales (Feb. 27, 1872). (See Anthem.) Of his 
glees, published 1826 and 1852, ‘ There is beauty 
on the mountain ’ is a charming specimen of 
truly graceful composition. In 1827 ho edited 
a collection of hymn-tunes under the title 
‘Parochial Psalmody.* In 1833 he published 
An Introduction to Harmony and Thorough-bass^ 
a second edition of which appeared in 1847, 
and which reached a 13th edition. In 1841 he 
edited a collection of ‘Chants, Ancient and 
Modern * ; and in 1856 the ‘ Church Psalter and 
Hymn book,’ in conjunction with the Rev. W. 
Mercer. He also published ‘ The Organist’s Com- 
panion,’ a series of voluntaries and interludes, 
besides other works. His music is always 
melodious and beautifully written for the 
voices, and is remarkable for a union of solidity 
and grace, with a certain unaffected native 
charm which has ensured it a long life. (See 
Mus, T., Apr. -June 1901.) 

w. H. H., with addns. 

1 In 1817 he mas m » tenor In the ohorue at the first prodnction 
it * Don (UoTaanl BnfUih. W. s. a. r. 


GOSS-CUSTARD. Two brothers, sons o 
Walter Goss-Custard, organist, and grand- 
nephews of Sir John Goss, have achieved dis- 
tinction as English organists. (1 ) Henby (6. St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, Feb. 7, 1871), after important 
work in Lond(m, which included the honorary 
organistshipof the Royal Philharmonic Society, 
was elected to the organistship of the new 
Cathedral at Liverpool (1917). He has devoted 
himself both to the establishment of the choral 
traditions of the Cathedral and to work as 
a recitalist on the magnificent instrument 
installed under his supervision (see Liveepool). 

(2) Reginald (6. St. Leonards-on-Soa, Mar 
29, 1877) followed Edwin Lemare as organist 
of St. Margaret’s, Wostminst/cr, and carried 
on his traditions as a brilliant recitalist. Since 
1922 ho has boon organist of St. Michael’s, 
Chester Square, but his reputation is that of a 
concert organist rather than a church musician. 
He has made many tours, notably in America 
(1916). o. 

GOSSEC, (1) Franqois Joseph (6. Vergnies, 
Belgian Hainault, Jan. 17, 1734 ; d. Passy, 
Fob. 16, 1829), tho founder of symphonic music 
in Franco, and a composer of importance in 
every branch of tho art, was the son of a small 
farmer whose name is spelt Gosso, Gossez and 
Gossot, in the registers of his native place. 

From early childhood ho showed a decided 
taste for music, and there is a story that while 
herding the cows he made himself a fiddle out 
of a sabot with strings of horse-hair. He was 
always particularly fond of the violin, and 
studied it specifically after leaving the cathedral 
of Antwerp, of which he was a chorister till 
the age of 15. In 1751 he came to Paris 
with a letter of introduction to Rameau, and 
through him he became conductor of the 
private band which was maintained by the 
Fermier-g6n6ral La Poupliniere (also spelt 
La Poplinidre) for tho express purpose of trying 
the new works of his protege and friend, the 
author of ‘ Castor et Pollux.’ It was for this 
orchestra that Gossec composed symphonies, 
tho first of which dates from 1754, the year 
before Haydn’s quartets, and five years before 
the latter’s first symphony. That very year 
Gossec published his first quartets, which 
became rapidly popular. After La Pou- 
pliniere’s death he became attached to the 
household of the Prince de Conti, for whom he 
had composed his quartets, and until about 
1769 was ‘ intendant * of the music of the 
Prince de Conde. Under this encouragement 
he entered upon the departments of sacred 
and dramatic music, and quickly gained a 
reputation in both. In his ‘ Messe des Morts,’ 
first performed in May 1760, then at St. Roch, 
1762, he produced an effect which was not only 
quite new but also very mysterious and im- 
pressive, by writing the ‘ Ihiba mirum ’ for 
two orchestras, the one of wind instruments 
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concealed outside, while the strings of the other, 
in the church, are playing an accompaniment 
pianissimo and tremolo in the upper registers.^ 
In his oratorio of ‘ La Nativite ’ * he does the 
same with a chorus of angels, which is sung by 
an invisible choir at a distance. 

In writing for the stage (op6ra-comique, and 
op^ra) he was less of an innovator. After a 
first attempt in ‘ Le Tonnelier,* with Audinot, 
he produced successively ‘ I^e Faux Lord * 
(1765), a 3-act op6ra-comiqxie which failed, 
owing to the inferiority of the libretto; ‘Les 
Pecheurs * (1766), long and successfully per- 
formed ; * Toinon et Toinetto ’ (1767) ; ‘ Le 
Double D^guisoment ’ (1767), withdrawn after 
the first representation ; ‘ Sabinus ’ (1774) ; 

‘ Alexis et Daphne,’ produced the same night 
with ‘ Philemon et Baucis ’ (1775) ; ‘ Hylas et 
Sylvie * (1776) ; ‘ La Fete de village,’ inter- 
mezzo (1778) ; ‘ Th686e ’ (1782), reduced to ' 
3 acts, with one of Lully’s airs retained and 
re-scored ; * Rosine ’ (1786) ; and ‘ La Reprise 
de Toulon ’ (1796). Ho also collaborated with 
Philidor and Botson in * Berthe * (Brussels, 
1775). ‘ Les Sabots et le cerisier ’ was given 

in 1803 ; ‘ Le Perigourdin ’ (or ‘ La Peri- 
gourdino ’) was performed at the house of the 
Prince do Conti ; ‘ Nitocris ’ (MS.) remained 
unfinished. He composed ballets, ‘ Les Scythes 
enchaines ’ for Gluck’s ‘ Tphigenie en Tauride ’ ; 

‘ Mirsa ’ (1779); ‘ Callisto ’ (not performed). 
A number of works were writ ten in honour of 
the Republic, and in connexion with various 
revolutionary Ci’slebrations ; some of the best 
known are ‘ Le Chant du 14 Juilkt ’ (1790) ; 

‘ L’Olfrande a la liborte ’ (Oct. 21, 1792) ; ‘ Le 
Triomphe de la Republique, ou le Camp de 
Grandpre ’ (Jan. 27, 1793). 

The ease with which Gossec obtained the 
representation of his operas at the Comedie 
Italionne and the Academie de Musique proves 
how great and legitimate an influence he had 
acquired. Ho had in fact founded the Concert 
dos Amateurs in 1770, regenerated the Concert 
Spirituel in 1773, been second conductor of the 
Academie in 1780-82, had organised the l^lcole 
do Chant, the predecessor of the Conservatoire 
de Musique, in 1784, and at the time of the 
Revolution was conductor of the band of the 
National G uard. Ho composed many pieces for 
the patriotic fetes of that agitated period, among 
which the ‘ Hymno a 1 ’litre supreme ’ and 
‘ Peuple, r6veille-toi,’ and the music for the 
funeral of Mirabeau, in which he introduced the 
lugubrious sounds of the gong, deserve special 
mention. On the foundation of the Conserva- j 
toire in 1795 Gossec was appointed joint in- ; 
spector with Cherubini, Lesueur and M6hul, and 
professor of composition, a post he retained till ^ 
1815, Catel being one of his best pupils. He i 
wrote numerous ‘ solf^ges,’ and an Exposition 

, J See Michel Breuet, La Mette Sm MorU, Journal Muileal, Aug- 
1899. 

* W 3rdB by Chabanon de Maugrti, who died in 1780. 


des principes de la musique for the classical 
publications of the Conservatoire. He was a 
member of the Institut from its foundation 
(1795), and a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
(1802). He retired from his professorship in 
1816, but until 1823 continued to attend the 
meetings of the Academie des Beaux- Arts, in 
which ho took great inUTcst. 

Oossec’s works are both numerous and im- 
portant, and include, besides the compositions 
already named, symphonies for orchestra (see 
Symphony), the chronology of which it is 
difficult to clear. It is safe to say that he com- 
posed moi-o than 30 symphonies ; op. 4 (Sei 
sinfouie a piu strumenti) dates from 1759 ; opp. 
5 and 6 contain 12 syinphonit*s. He himself 
made a list of his instrumental compositions 
from opp. 1-13. ‘ La Chasse,’ performed at the 

Concert Spirituel, Mar. 1 774, suggested to M6hul 
his ‘ Ouverture du jeuno Henri ’ ; 3 symphonies 
for wind; a symphonie-concertante for 11 in- 
struments ; overtures ; quartets (12 quartets 
opp. 14, 15), trios and other ebamber music; 
masses with full orchestra ; a To Deum, them 
considered very effective ; motets for the Concert 
Spirituel, including a ‘ Dixit Dominus ’ and an 
‘ Exaudiat * ; several oratorios, among them 
‘ L’ Arche d’alliance,* performed at the Concert 
Spirituel, and ‘ Saul,’ in which he inserted 
an O Salutaris foi three voices, composed for 
Rousseau, Lais and Cheron during a country 
walk ; fine choruses for Racine’s ‘ Athalic,’ sung 
at the court in 1786, and Rochefort’s ‘ l^lectre * 
(1783) ; and finally a ‘ Dorniere Messe des Vi- 
vants ’ (1813), and the ballet herolquo of 
‘ Calisto,’ neither of which has been engraved ; 
both are in the large collection of his autographs 
in the library of the Conservatoire. 

Gossec exerted a great influence on the de- 
velopment of instrumental music in France; 
himself influenced by J. Stamitz, he gave the 
first models of symphony, and introduced 
horns and clarinets into the Op6ra orchestra. 
He was an artist to wdiora the I rench school 
owes much, though he did not leave any 
works that have survived their epoch. 

An oil-painting of him ornaments one of the 
rooms in the library of the Gonservatoire. 
There is another small portrait engraved by 
Fremy after Brim, and a marble bust by Cail- 
louete, a pupil of Gartollier. The Belgians, 
always ready to show honour to the illustrious 
men of their owm country, erected at Vergnies 
a monument to the memory of Gossec, in the 
form of a quadrangular fountain surmounted by 
his bust. It was inauguratc^d Sept. 9, 1877. 

In England Gossec is almost entirely un- 
known!, though the British Museum contains 
many of his works. 
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francaite (1901). 

Q. CvotTBL : (1) La PoupUnUre et la mtuiqu^ de ehambre au dix- 
huitiime tiiele; (2) JSfudec tur un oreheitre au dix-huUietne 
Hdcle (1913). 

bulletin de la SoeiM Franoaise de Mtuioologie, Nos. 4 asd 10. 
(1919, 1921.) 

G. c. ; rev. with addns. by m. l. p. 

(2) Alexandre FRANgois Joseph, son of the 
above, died young. He was a professor of 
pianoforte and composed ' Six folies musicales 
graves, path^tiques et gaies aveo acoompagne- 
ment de violon ad libitum ’ (Paris, 1789). 

M. L. p. 

GOSSWIN, Anton, contralto in 1668 in 
Munich court chapel ; in 1580 Kapellmeister to 
the Bishop of Lidge, Hildesheim, Freising, living 
at the latter town. He composed masses and 
other church music, and ‘ Newe teutsche 
Lieder,* 3 v., adapted mostly from Orlando di 
Lassus* 5>part songs. s. v. d. s. 

GOSTENA, Giovanni Battista dalla 
(6. Genoa ; d. probably before 1606), pupil of 
Philippe de Monte, and from 1684-89 maestro 
di cappella at Genoa cathedral. He probably 
died before 1605, when his pupil Molinaro sue* 
ceeded him at the cathedral. He composed a 
book of madrigals a 4, 1682, and another a 6, 
1584 ; books of canzonette a 4, 1689 ; 25 fan* 
tasias for lute (in Molinaro*s ‘ Intavolatura *), 
1699, and several motets, etc., in collective 
volumes (Q.-L.). 

GOSTLING, Rev. John (6. circa 1650^; 
d, July 17, 1733), was the son of Isaac Gostling, 
mercer, of East Mailing, Kent, and was ad- 
mitted to St. John's College, Cambridge, from 
Rochester School, in Oct. 1668, aged 18. He 
was sworn a gentleman extraordinary of the 
Chapel Royal on Feb. 26, 1678/9, and three 
days later was admitted in ordinary, on the 
death of William Tucker. He is called * a base 
from Canterbury, Master of Arts.* He sub- 
sequently became a minor canon of Canterbury, | 
vicar of Littlebourn, chaplain to the King, Sub- 
dean of St, Paul's and Prebendary of Lincoln. 
He was one of the most famous singers of his 
time, on account of the volume and compass of 
his bass voice. He was one of the ‘ ministers * 
at the coronations of James II. and of William 
and Mary, Hawkins® gives an anecdote ex- 
plaining the origin of Purcell's anthem, i 
‘They that go down to the sea in ships,' a 
work written to suit Gostling's voice, and at 
his own request, m. ; addn. w. H. o. 

GOTTSCHALK, Louis Moreau (6. New 
Orleans, May 8, 1829 ; d. Rio de Janeiro, Deo. 
18, 1869), who gained a wide but ephemeral 
reputation as pianist and composer, was the 
son of an English father. Doctor of Science 
at Cambridge, Mass., and a French mother, 

t At the time of hii mairiege, Feb. 27, 1674/6, he WM mM to bo 
* obout twenty-four.* Chester s Lenden Ifartiage JAetueet, 

* BUterp, p. 707 (NoveUo’t ed.). 


daughter of Count Antoine de Brusl6, colond 
of a cavalry regiment and governor of St. 
Domingo at the time of the insurrection. He 
studied in Paris under Charles Hall4, Camille 
Stamaty and Maleden, and made a professional 
tour in the French provinces, Savoy, Switzer- 
land and Spain, in which last country he had an 
enormous success (1862). On his return from 
his travels he began his first tour through 
America, playing his piano compositions and 
conducting his orchestral works at monster 
festivals ; a symphony entitled ‘ La Nuit des 
tropiques,' a triumphal cantata, an overture, 
fragments of an unpublished opera, etc., were 
heard in this way. His two operas, ‘ Charles 
IX * and ‘ Isaura de Salerno,* were never per- 
formed ; besides the symphony just mentioned, 
his orchestral works include a second, called 
* Montevideo,' a grand march dedicated to the 
Emperor of Brazil, * Escenas campestres cu- 
banas,* and ‘ Gran Tarantella.* ® His success 
was so great that an American speculator. Max 
Strakosch, since famous for having brought out 
Mme. Patti, engaged him to make a tour through 
the States. kVom this period Gottschalk’s career 
was one of incessant and successful travel. He 
died suddenly, at the very time when, tired of 
his wandering life, he was planning a quiet 
retreat at Paris. A. J., with addns. 

GOTTSCHED, Johann Christoph 
(6. Judithenkirch, near K6tugsberg,Feb. 2, 1 700; 
j. Leipzig, Dec. 12, 1766), (leservts mention in 
this place because of his attitude to opera gener- 
ally and to Italian opera in particular. His 
career as a writer, and as professor in the Leip- 
zig University, lay apart from music, but that 
he took a great intei-est in music is proved by 
the fact that his house was a centre of musical 
activity in the lifetime of Bach, whose pupil, 
Krebs, was the teacher of Frau Gottsched, a 
lady of remarkable literary attainments, and 
an ardent amateur of music. The professor 
used his great influence on behalf of German 
opera, and compiled a kind of preparatory cata- 
logue of German plays printed between 1450 
and 1760, with and without music, under the 
title of Ncthiger Vorrath zur Oeachichte der deuU 
schen dramatischen Dichtkunsty etc. (Leipzig, 
1758 ; with a continuation published 1765). 
It seems fairly certain that Gottsched's weekly 
publication. Die vernilnftigen Tadlerinnen^ was 
the original model for J. A. Scheibe’s periodical 
' Der critiache MuaihuSf in which systematic 
attacks were made upon the ridiculous customs 
I of Italian opera as then presented. Whether 
I based upon the opinions held by Gottsched of 
not, this work of Scheibe’s had wide influence 
i in banishing Italian opera from Germany, and 
, in establishing German opera in its stead. 
: (See SCHEIBE.) M. 

Bul.— Q.-Z. : Spitta. Back, Engl, transl. Ui. 241, 260 ; SammeL 
' hdnde of the lat. Hoa. 0«a. Jbrg. U. p. 664 fl. 

I 
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* Baker, 
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GOUDIMEL, Claude (6. Desan9on, c. 1505— 
1510), French composer. 

He had probably moved to Paris by 1549, 
in which year he makes his first appearance as 
a composer in a book of chansons published by 
Du Chemin of Paris. On the title-pages of two 
works published in 1553 and 1555 respectively, 
his name is printed as joint publisher with Du 
Chemin. In 1557 Goudimel was living in Metz, 
in close association with many of the Huguenots 
there. The exact date of his joining the 
Protestants is uncertain, but 1557 and 1558 are 
the years when a Magnificat and 4 Masses 
ajipeared — the last music that he composed 
for the Catholic Church. Moreover, in 1555 
he stood godfather to a child in the Protestant 
church at Metz. Michel Brenet’s discovery of 
the 1551 edition of Goudimel’s ‘ Psaumos en 
forme de motets * {Claude. Goudirnel, Essai 
bio-bibliographiquey Bosan^on, 1 808) is interest- 
ing, for there is little doubt that CathoHcs and 
Huguenots alike made use of the melodies in 
the Huguenot psalters, until Catholic authority 
stepped in and forbade the practice. Douen ^ 
discusses at great length the question as to the 
authorship of these melodics, and on the whole 
concludes that Goudimel did not compose 
them, but added his harmonies to well-known 
tunes, the melody being nearly always placed 
in the tenor part. A feeling of uneasiness 
among the Huguenots in Metz led to large 
numbers of them leaving between 1555 and 
1508 to seek safer quarters ; Goudimel returned 
to his native town Besanvon, going later on to 
Lyons. In the poetical works of Paul Melissus 
Schodius published at Frankfort in 1574 and 
1575 are pieces addressed to Goudimel, and in 
the later edition are also two letters, written in 
Latin from Goudimel to Melissus. The first 
is dated 1570 ; the second from Lyons, Aug. 
23, 1572, was written on his return from 
Besaneon only a few days before his death, for 
Goudimel perished in the massacre of the 
Huguenots at Lyons, Aug. 27, 1572. The 
doubt expressed by Hawkins * as to Goudimel 
ever having ‘ past the limits of his own country * 
is justified by later researches, for Michel 
Brenet, who in her able essay deals with every 
available source of information, was unable 
to discover any trace of Goudimel’s residence 
in Romo, where he is popularly supposed to 
have founded a school of music, in which 
Animuccia, Alessandro della Viola, Gio. Maria 
Nanino, the great Palestrina and others, were 
pupils. Palestrina’s adoption of themes in 
Goudimel’s compositions is sometimes quoted 
as a proof of their connexion. In his ‘ Missa 
brevis * (1570) he borrowed from Goudimel’s 
* Audi fiha ’ Mass, and in his ‘ Missa sine 
nomine * (1570) from Jean Maillard’s ‘ Je suis 
d6sherit6 ’ Mass, which had been published 

' CUmefU Mana st to ptautier hueruenct, 1878. 
a of MuHe, p. 421. ad. 1868. 


together in 1558. But Michel Brenet gives 
instances of his using other compositions in 
the same way, and in this he was following the 
custom of the time. There seems also to be 
no ground for supposing that Goudimel was 
a member of the Papal Choir. 

Nearly all the princij)al collections of chan- 
sons published in Paris from 1549 onwards 
contain compositions by Goudimel. There 
are 32 in the sot published by Nicolas Du 
Chemin beginning with the 

* eontenant XXV. channons nouvellefl k qustre 
parttm en deux voluinea. lc« meilleurefl et plu^ excellenten qn’on a 
pu cnoielr entre plunlnun non encore imprlm^eN, par I’advifl et 
Jugement de bons et Hcavan>< muatcienit : 164I>,' 

and concluding in 1 554 with the ‘ Unziesme 
livre, contenant XXll chansons,’ etc. There 
are at least 16 in those published by Adrien le 
Roy and Robert Ballard, from the ‘ Sixiesme 
livre de chansons nouvellement compos6es en 
musique k quatre parties par bons ct excellens 
muaiciens, imprimees en quatre volumes, 1555,* 
to the ‘ Vingt-deuxiesmo livre de chansons k 
quatre et cinq parties, 1583.’ ® Single songs 
are also to be found in two books of ‘ Chansons, 
nouvellement misos en musique par bons et 
scavantz musiciens k quatre parties en quatre 
volumes : Paris, Michel Fezandat, 1556 * ; and 
in a ‘ Premier livre de chansons , . . par bons et 
excellents authours : Paris, Nicolas Du Chemin, 
1557.’ 

Tw^o songs, for 5vo voices, are in the 

* MellaoRe de choououH tant dex yieux Hutheum q^ue den moderoea. 
k cinq, six, sept et bulci parties : i’arla, Adr. Lo Roy et Robt. 
Ballard, 1572.’ 

Tw^o more in 

* Le premier livre k quatre partlen de In Fleur den t’hannonn de 
deux plus cxci'llente niuHlclcnn de ce tempn, k ncavoir d'Orlande 
de T.a«nun et de Claude Uoudimei ' celleN de M. Claude (ioudtmel 
n'ont JauialN inlsca en luuu^re : Lyon, Jean Bavent, 1074 ' ; 

the ‘Deuxiemo livre,’ 1575, is said to contain 
seven songs. In Les amours de P. de Honsard 
. . . cotnmentees par Marc. Ant. de Murei : 
Paris, 1653, arc four Odes in four-part harmony. 
They wore reprinttid by Julien Tiersot, lionsard 
et la musique de son temps (sco list of reprints 
below), who gives an interesting appreciation 
of Goudirners music ; the Ode a Michel de 
r Hospital 

‘ est d’une beaut4 hannonleuse, cl’uno ainpleur de 
ligne-s dont on nc trtjuve pas bcaiicoup d'uutres 
exemplca dans la musique profane du X VI- sl6cle,’ etc. 

In 1555 appeared 

' Q. Iloratit Flacci poetae lyric! odae uiuneiji quolquot carmlnam 
seneilbuii differunt sd rbytlimon inunicon redactae: Fartallii, 
Nicoliw Du Cbemin et Claude Goudimel.’ < 

Also the ‘ Chansons spirituelles de Marc- 
Antoino de Murct raises en musique a quatre 
parties : Paris, Nicolas Du Chemin, 1656.’ 
Both works are said to contain 4-part music by 
Goudimel, although at the present time no copy 
of either book seems to be known. It is thought 
that the following work, edited by Goudimel, 
was first published in Lyons in 1672 : 

* See Michel Brenet, also Ritner’a BlbUog. der Muiik-Stmmdt 
•MT/to. tar text, and for the numerous editions of the various volumes 
4 Bes Brenet. Man. du librain, col. ?26. 
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* L'cxoelleooc dM duuMona mualoales compcw^M par 11 . JmquM 
■Araadet tant proprea k la voix qu’aux inaimmenta, recvellUaa et 
reveula par Claude Qoudtmel natlf de Beaancoo. Par Jean de 
Toumea, Imprlmeur du roy k Lyon, 1086.' 

One composition, ‘ Par le desert de mes peines ’ 
for four voices, rather unexpectedly appears in 
a quaint little book entitled * Instruction metho^ 
dique et fort facile pour apprendre la musique 
practiqucy par Corneille de Montfort, dit de 
Blockland, 1687, Jean de Toumes k Lyon.’ The 
explanation is given by ‘ Timprimeur au lecteur *: 

* Voyant qu*k la fln de ce petit traict6 y avolt 
quelques pages blanches, j’cn ay voiilu rcinpllr une 
partie de la derni^re chanson it quatre, qu’a compost 
feu Claude Goudlmel, Tun des premiers musiciens de 
son temps,* etc. 

A great number of psalm-books, each con- 
taining from six to ten compositions by Goudi- 
mel, wore published in Paris, at first by Du 
Chemin, but from 1657 onwards by Adr. Le 
Roy and Robt. Ballard. Michel Brenet gives 
the full title of the 1661 edition already alluded 
to : 

* Premier llvre, oontenxnt buyct Paeaulmes de Pavld, tradulotz 
par Clement Marot et mla en muaiquc au long <en forme de mottetz) 
par ('laude Ooudimel ; dont aulcuns vers (pour la commodity des 
musiciens) sont k irois, k quatre, et k cinq parties, et aussi k voix 
pareilles,' etc. 

Later editions appeared in 1567 and 1666. The 

* Tiers livre ’ is of interest, as the dedication is 
dated from Metz, June 20, 1657. The series 
was concluded by the * Huitiesme livre * in 
1666. Six psalms set to music by Goudimel 
were included in ‘ Le second livre des pseaulmes 
. . . en forme de mototz par divers excellents 
musiciens. Do Timprimerie de Simon Du Bose 
et Guillaume Gueroult,’ 1566. The two books, 

* du meslango des pseaumes et cantiques a trois 
parties, recueillis de la musique d’ Orlande de 
Lassus et autres excellens musiciens de nostre 
temps,* 1677, each contained two of Goudimel’s 
psalms. 

* Oinaoanta pseaumeii de David, aveo la musique k cinq parties 
d’Orl. de I.iass\ui, Vingt autres pseaumes k ch\q et six parlies par 
divers excellents musiciens. De rimprimerie de Jeroame Commelin, 
1697,' 

included ‘ A toy 6 Dieu, qui es la-haut ’ for six 
voices by Goudimel. 

The fii'st complete psalter appeared in 1664 : 

‘ Lee CL pseaumes de David, oouvellement mis en musique k 
^uatr^ parties par Claude Goudimel, Taris, Adr. I.e Boy et B. 

It was re-issued in 1666. In both editions the 
dedication is dated from Metz. An edition in 
one volume was published at Geneva : ‘ par les 
heritiers de Fran 9 ois Jaqui, 1665 ’ ; a later 
edition, also printed at Geneva — ‘ par Pierre 
de Saint- Andr6, 1580 * — was republished by 
Henry Expert, Lea Maitres musiciens de la 
Jtenaissancefrancaise, 1896-97. 

Lobwasser’s German translation of the psalms 
was first published with Goudimers music in 
1673; 

' Der Psalter . . . tu dcutsche reyme ventendigllch und deutliefa 
gebracht . . . durch Amb. Lobarasscr. Vnd hlerOber bey einem 
}«den Psalmen aelne xuhOrige vler BUmmen,' etc. 

Its steady popularity was shown by the number 
of reprints, in 1678, 1597, 1616, 1649, 1698, etc.^ 

1 See Deusm voL tt. 


Goudimel’s music is to be found in nearly aB 
the psalm-books published in various languages 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. For in* 
stance, in those issued at Delft, 1602 ; Cha- 
renton, 1607 ; Geneva, 1667 and 1668 ; at 
Hanau, 1612, with both the French and Ger- 
man translations ; at Zurich, 1701 : 

‘Die Harpfe des Ktinlgs Davids . . . durch J. K. Hsrdmeyer 
angeatimmet dass sle sowol in deuen gewounlicben Weisen des 
getreuen MOrtyren Cl. Qoudimela, ols in deuen neuen Gesangwelsen 
gesungen werdeu kbnnen,’ etc. 

Again the French melodies are used in ‘ De CL. 
Psalmen Davids . . . door Petrum Dathenum ’ ; 
Amsterdam, 1620 ; in ‘ Ils Psalms da David, 
suainter la melodia fraiicfisa, . . . Lurainz 
Wietzel,’ 1733 ; and in the Italian editions ‘ Li 
CL. sacri Salmi di Da vide . . . accomodati alle 
melodic di A. Lobwasser da And. G. Planta,* 
1740 ; and ‘ Ils Psalmis de David, segond 
melodia do A. Lobwasser,’ 1762. 

The music in the ‘ Vierter Theil der Arien 
. . . ausgegeben von Hein. Alberten,’ 1646 ; 
No. 33, psalm 19 ; Sicbender Theil, 1648 ; 
No. 9, psalm 146 ; Achter Theil, 1660 ; No. 7, 
psalm 126, is ‘ nach der Weise des boriimbten 
Goudimels.* 

There are 6 masses composed by Goudimel j 
Du Chemin, in 1554, publishod one, ‘ II ne se 
trouve en amiti6,* with 4 motets and 2 Mag- 
nificats (first printed in 1553) ; the four others 
were published by Adr. Le Roy et R. Ballard 
in 1558 : ‘ Missao tres a Claudio Goudimel , . . 
cum quatuor vocibus. Audi Jilia. Tant plus 
ie metz, De mes ennuisj* ‘ Missae tros a Cl. de 
Sermisy, Joanne Mallard, Claudio Goudimel, 
cum quatuor vocibus conditae. Le bien que 
Vayy Cl. Goudimel.’ The last has been edited 
by Ch. Bordes : Anthologie des maitres religieux 
primitifs, vol. ii. p. 42, No. 9. There are 
modern MS. scores of the 5 masses and of one 
Magnificat in the Municli library. 

In other works ; 

1. PrimuD liber septenKiccim continet 4 et 5 vocuni modulofl, etc. : 
Paris, 1.^51. Motets : ' Quare frenmerunt ’ for five voices, and 
* Domliie quid mulU)iIicati sunt ' fur four voices ; the latter was re- 
printed in * Liber quartus ecclc. cant. 4 vneuin ’ : Antwerp, Tylman 
Siuato, 1663 ; and in * Tcrtla pars lungni opeiis muslcl ' ; Nurem- 
berg, 1669. There arc also MH copies of it in Ibe British Museum 
(Add. MSS. 11,684), and in the Konigsberg library. 

2. ('anticum Beatae Mariac Vlrgrnis, ParlsHs, ex typograpbla 
Nicolai Du Chemin et ('laudll Goudimel, 1563. MagnlAoai prim! 
toni, and Magnificat octavl tonl, both for four voices. 

The same. Adr. Le Boy ot B. Ballard, 1667. Magnificat tertil 
tonl, for four voices. 

S. Quartus liber modulorum, 4, 6 et 6 vocum ; Paris, Simon Du 
Bose et Guillaume Gueroult, 1666. Two motets, first printed in 
1664. 

In MS. ; 

In the Berlin State Blbl. modem scores of motets and psalms. 
(Kltner.) 

In Borne In the library of Santa Marla in Vallicella there were, 
according to a note of Bainl, ten MS. motets for 4, 6, 6, 8 
and 12 voices. (Brenet.) 

The Santtnl catalogue includes eight motets for 4, 6, 6, 8 and 
12 voices ; four Magoifiuata ; and the five masses. 

The Kiosewetter Catalogue includes the Mass, * 11 ne se trouve ’ 
for four voices, and uiree motets. 

In modem publications : 

O, Donen : CUmmt Marof tit 1$ nuautisr huiruenot, 1878, 2 vole, 
and ChofJT de ptaumef. (Paris. 1879.) 

Aigust Ebrard : AtaeswdAUs Fealmen Oavide naeh Ooudimeb 
Heieen. (Erlangen. 1852.) Thlrtv -three psalms. 

Riggenbaoh und L8w ; AwffewdhUe Psalmen . . . mft den 
Tonedtzen Cl. OettdimeU. (Basel, 1868.) Porty jisalms. 

A. Be<sBmann : AUg. Oeeek. der Mueik, 1863, II. No. 6. One 
psahn. 

R. Schlecht : Geseh. der Kirehenmueik, 1871. Nos. 49. 60. Twr* 
psalms. 

C. r . Wlnterfeld : Die evangelleehe Kirehenmueik, 1843, Muslk- 
beilage, p. 40 Seven psalms. 

H. Bellermann : Der Oonirapunei, 1862, p, 840, No. 7. Motet 
' O crux benediote * for flvo voiOM. 
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yi^n Maldeffhem : Trftor muHeat, 3£me ann^e, 1867. Munique 
reliffteuse. * Balve BcRlna ’ for twelve voIcch, acorod from the 
Vaucan MB. and two motets for four voices, ll&me Minie, 
1876. Mosique profane. Three chansons for three voices, 
to score. Vol. ili. of ‘Arlon ' contains Goudiniel's Psalm cv. 

H. Expert: Le Psautitr huguenot du A’ Vie gieele, publii iur un 
plan noutvau. (Paris, Fischbacher, 11)02.) 

J. Tlersot : Itomard et la musigue de ton tempt. (Leipzig, 1908.) 
Theodore Oerold: CUmeni Marot, Peaumea avee lea m/lodiea. 

(Bibliotheca romanlca. No. 252-64. fltrassbourg, 1910.) 

Henri Longnem : La Fleur dea poesies de P. de Jtoruard, gentih 
Homme twndowio/*-— including a musical supplement. 

H. Expert : La Fleur des mueicient de P. de Jtonaard, tonneta, 
odea et chantont A quatre voir, etc. (Paris, 1923.) 

Videntet atellam Magi, motet (4 voices) in the Anthologie des 
muUres religieur primitifs (Ch. Hordes). 3rd year. 

Bee also the JI.M.J. vol. vl. p. 495. 

c. s. ; addiis. m. l. i\ 

GOULDING & CO. (aft-erwards D’Almaine 
& Co.), an important London music publishing 
house, founded by George Goulding about the 
year 1784. 

Goulding’s first address was 26 James Street, 
Covent Garden, from whence he issued songs 
and minor instrumental publications, one of 
these being ‘ Six Sonatinas for the harpsichord 
or pianoforte by a pupil of Giuseppe Haydn ’ ; 

‘ Pupil ’ being engraved very small and ‘ Haydn ’ 
very large. In or near the year 1787 Goulding’s 
address was ‘ The Haydn’s Head,’ 6 James 
Street, probably due to a renumbering of the 
street rather than to a change of premises. 
Shortly after this he had an additional place of 
business at 17 Great Turnstile, but about 1790 
this secondary address gave place to one at 
113 Bishojisgate Street. 

Early in 1799 Goulding took others into 
partnership, and removed westward to 45 Pall 
Mall, the new firm being styled ‘ Goulding 
Co.’ or ‘ Goulding, Phipps & H’Almaine.’ 
They obtained Royal patronage, and became 
‘ music-sellers to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales.’ 

In 1803 the firm took over a second place of 
business at 70 St. James Street, but in 1804/05 
they had given up both this and the Pall Mall j 
shop, and removed to 117 New Bond Street, 
with an agency at 7 Westmorland Street, Dub- 
Un (1803-16). In 1808/09 the number in New 
Bond Street changed to 124, and about this 
time, Phipps having left the firm to establish 
one of his own (Phipps & Holloway), it became 
* Goulding, D’Almaine & Potter.’ In 1811 they 
established themselves in a fine old mansion at 
the north-east corner of Soho Square, numbered 
20. Messrs. Goulding remained at 20 Soho 
Square until 1858, and from here they did an 
enormous trade. Aboiit the year 1835 Gould- 
ing’s name is absent from the name of the firm, 
which then stood as ‘ D’Almaine & Co.’ In 
1838 their catalogue is advertised to contain 
works from 200,000 engraved plates, and after 
this year D’Almaine & Co. removed to 104 New 
Bond Street. In later years the house becomes 
‘ D’Almaine & Mackinlay.’ 

D’Almaine died in his eighty-third or eighty- 
fourth year in 1866, and in 1867 the plates and 
stock were sold by auction. 

The earlier pubh* cations of George Goulding 
Were of a minor character, being principally 


books of popular airs for the flute or violin, with 
tutors for these instruments, a few song sheets 
and similar class of music. After the removal 
to Pall Mall the standard of publication became 
higher, and much of the vocal music of the day, 
including some operas, was j)ubli8hed by the 
firm. The Soho Square period may, however, be 
regarded as the golden age of the house, and 
from here the bulk of Bishop’s music was issued, 
and many volumes of an ornamental character, 
with Selections of Scottish and Welsh airs, etc. 
In ‘ Melodics of Various Nations,’ one of theii 
common types of issue, appeared the spurious 
‘ Sicilian air ’ which afterwards blossomed into 
‘ Home, Sweet Home.’ For some years about 
this time John Parry was their chief musical 
arranger and editor. 

D’Almaine & Co. stiU maintained the ‘ popu- 
lar ’ character of issue, and in the early ’sixties 
Quadrilles, Lancers, and other drawing-room 
music bear their imprint. K. 

GOUNOD, Charles FBANgois (6. Paris, 
June 17, 1818 ; d. Saint-Cloud, Oct. 17, 1893), 
was descended from a family of artists. In the 
18th century his ancestors were lodged at the 
Louvre as the King’s ‘ fourbissours.* His 
father, Frangois Louis {d. 1823), was a painter 
and obtained the second Grand Prix de Rome 
for painting in 1783. 

Charles received his early musical education 
from his mother, a distinguished pianist, and 
having finished his classical studios at the 
Lycoo St. Louis, and taken his degree as 
Bachelier es lettres, in 1836 entered the Con- 
servatoire, where he was in Hal^vy’s class for 
comiterpoint, and learned composition from 
Paer and I^esueur. In 1837 his cantata Mario 
Stuart et Rizzio ’ obtained the second Prix de 
Rome, which he shared with the pianist Louis 
Chollet ; and in 1839 he won the Grand Prix 
de Rome for his cantata ‘ Fernand.’ No artist 
or literary man can tread the soil of Italy with 
indifference, and Gounod’s residence in Rome 
exercised an influence on his ardent imagina- 
tion, of which his whole career bears traces. 
The years he spent at the Villa Medici as a 
pensioner of the Acad6mie de h ranee were 
chiefly occupied with the study of the music of 
the old masters, especially Palestrina ; and his 
first important compositions were a Mass for 
throe equal voices and full orchestra, performed 
May 1, 1841, at the Church of San Luigi dei 
Francesi (the unpublished MS. is in the Library 
of the Paris Conservatoire), and a Mass for 
three voices without accompaniment, produced 
in Vienna in 1842. It was while visiting 
Austria and Germany on his way back to Paris 
that he first heard the compositions of Robert 
Schumann, of which he know nothing previ- 
ously ; the effect they must have had on the 
i impressionable mind of the young compose? 
I may be imagined. In Berlin he made the ao- 
1 quaintance of Mendelssohn. The ideas imbibod 
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Home, however, prevailed, ho remained 
faithful to Palestrina, and on reaching Paris 
became organist and maitre de chapello of the 
church of the ‘ Missions ^trangdres,’ rue du Bac. 

It was at this period that he attended for two 
years a course of theology ; in 1846 he even 
became an out-pupil at the ‘ S6minaire,* and it 
was generally expected that he would take 
Orders. Fortunately ho perceived the mistake 
in time, and renounced the idea of the priest- 
hood; but these years of theological study had 
given him a love of reading, and literary attain- 
ments of a kind rarely possessed by musicians. 
We may believe that he employed the five years 
of silence (1845-60) in studjdng the works 
of Schumann and Berlioz. It was probably 
during this time that he wrote his ‘ Messe 
solennelle * in G, for solos, chorus, orchestra 
and organ, and which gave him his first appear- 
ance before the world — by a strange and almost 
prophetic chance, in London ! Four numbers 
from that work, included by Hullah in a Con- 
cert at S. Martin’s Hall, Jan. 16, 1851, formed 
the text of various articles in the English 
papers^ and especially of one in the AthencBum 
(Jan. 18) which was reprinted in Paris and 
elsewhere, and caused much discussion. ‘ What- 
ever the ultimate result, here at any rate is a 
poet and musician of a very high order.’ 

But the theatre was destined mainly to 
occupy Gounod for many years. His first 
opera, ‘ Sapho,’ in three acta, was given at the 
Op6ra, Apr. 10, 1861, with Mme. Viardot in the 
principal part. It cont ains many passages rich 
n colour, though scarcely dramatic ; the grand 
dcena of Sapho, ‘ Hero sur la tour,’ her final 
song, ‘ 0 ma lyre immortelle,’ and the herds- 
man’s air, have alone survived. In writing the 
numerous choruses for Ponsard’s tragedy of 
* Ulysse ’ (performed Com^die Fran9aise, June 
18, 1852), Gounod again attempted to produce 
an antique colouring by means of rhythmical 
effects and modulations of an obsolete char- 
acter ; but the music, though betraying a 
master hand, was stigmatised as monotonous, 
and the charming chorus of the ‘ Serv antes 
infideles ’ was the only piece received with real 
enthusiasm. In 1862 he became conductor of 
the Orph6on in Paris ; and the eight years he 
was there engaged in teaching choral singing 
gave him miich valuable experience both of the 
human voice in itself, and of the various effects 
to be obtained from large bodies of voices. For 
the Orph^onistes he composed several choruses, 
and two masses for four men’s voices ; but such 
works as these were not calculated to satisfy 
the ambition of so exceptionally gifted an 
artist. Anxious to try his strength in all 
branches of music, he wrote several symphonies 
(one in B, a second in Eb *), which were per- 
formed with success at the concerts of the 

1 The second of these wm played by the Phtlharmonlo, 1866 and 
mAiOi were eepeaiedly heard at the Cry.ita i alaoe. 


Association dos jeunes Artistes, but are of no 
importance. In France, however, the stage was 
the sole avenue to fame and fortune, and 
accordingly his main efforts were made in that 
direction. The ‘ Nonne sanglante ’ (Oct. 18, 
1854), a 5-act opera founded on a weird legend 
in Lewis’s ‘ Monk,’ was given only eleven times, 
although it contains a second act of a high order 
of merit as music, and a very striking duet — 
that of the legend. After this second failure at 
the Opera Gounod was compelled to seek suc- 
cess elsewhere, and accordingly produced ‘ Lg 
M edecin malgre lui,’ an opera-comique arranged 
by Carr6 and Barbier from Moliere’s comedy, 
at the Theatre Lyriqiie (Jan. 15, 1858).'^ The 
most successful number was the septet of the, 
consultation ; as for the charming couplets sung 
by Sganarelle when in liquor, they are delight- 
ful from a musical point of view, and essentially 
lyric, but contain not a particle of the vis 
comica. Under the title of the ‘ Mock Doctor * 
the piece had a fair success in London. ‘ Faust,’ 
however, also produced at the Theatre L5Tique, 
Mar. 19, 1859,® with Mme. Miolan-Carvalho as 
Marguerite, placed Gounod at once in the first 
rank of living composers. The fantastic part 
of Faust may not be quite satisfactory, and 
the stronger dramatic situations are perhaps 
handled with less skill than those which are 
more elegiac, picturesque or purely lyric, but 
in spite of such objections the work must be 
classed among those which reflect high honour 
on the French school. The Kermesso and the 
garden-scene would alone be sufficient to im- 
mortalise their author. ‘ Philemon et Baucis,’ 
a one-act opera composed for the theatre at 
Baden, was rewritten in three acts for the 
Thdatre L3nrique, and performed Feb. 18, 1860. 
The score contains some charming passages, 
and much ingenuity and elegance of detail ; but 
unfortunately the libretto has neither interest, 
movement nor point, and belongs to no well- 
defined species of drama. After the immense 
success of ‘ Faust,’ the doors of the Opdra were 
naturally again opened to Gounod, but the 
* Reine de Saba ’ (Feb. 28, 1862) did not rise to 
the general expectation. The libretto, written 
I by Gerard de Nerval, embodies ideas more suit- 
I able for a political or a psychological exposition 
j than for a lyric tragedy. Of this great work 
! nothing has survived but the dialogue and 
chorus between the Jewesses and Sabeans, in 
the second act, the air of the Queen in the 
fourth act (afterwards inserted in ‘ Faust ’), the 
choral march, the choral dance, and, above all, 
the elegant and picturesque airs de ballet. 
Under the name of * Irene ’ an English version 
of the opera was occasionally performed in 
London. The success of * Mireille * (Theatre 
Lyrique, Mar. 19, 1864), a 6-act opera founded 
on the Provencal poem of F. Mistral, was 

* Reylyed at Op^ra-Comlque, 1876. 

* Beviyed itt Op6i», M*r. 8, 1868. 
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secured by the cast, especially by the splendid 
j)erformance of Mme Miolan-Carvalho, whose 
part contains one of the most remarkable airs of 
modern times (‘ Mon coeur ’). Mme. Faure- 
Lefebvre — as Andreloun — and the other artists 
combined to make an excellent ensemble. Still 
‘ Mireille * is descriptive and lyric rather than 
dramatic ; accordingly by Dec. 15, 1864, it was 
reduced to 3 acts, in which abridged form it was 
revived in 1876. Its overture is admirable, and 
a great favourite in English concert-rooms. 
This charming pastoral was succeeded by ‘ La 
Colombe ’ (June 7, 1866), originally written for 
the theatre at Baden (performed there, Aug. 
1860), and known in England as the ‘ Pet Dove,’ 
and by ‘ Rom4o et Juliette ’ (Theatre Lyrique, 
Apr. 27, 1867), a 5-act opera, of which the 
principal part was again taken by Mme* Miolan. 
The song of Queen Mab, the valse, the duets, a 
short chorus in the second act, the page’s song, 
and the duel scene in the third act, are the 
favourite pieces in this opera. 

Gounod wrote incidental music for Legouvc’s 
tragedy ‘ Les Deux Keines,’ and for Jules 
Barbier’s * Jeanne d’Arc ’ (Nov. 8, 1873). He 
also published much church music, besides the 
‘ Messe solennelle ’ already mentioned, and the 
second ‘ Messe des Orpheonistes ’ ; a Stabat 
Mater with orchestra ; the oratorio * Tobie ’ ; 
cantata, ‘ A la Frontiere,’ performed at the 
Op^ra in 1870 ; ‘ Gallia ’ (Paris, Oct. 29, 1871), 
a lamentation, for soprano solo, chorus and 
orchestra, produced at the Albert Hall, London, 
at the opening of the International Exhibition 
(May 1, 1871); a ‘ De Profundis ’ ; an ‘Aa’c 
V enim ’ ; ‘ Sicut cervus,’ and various other 
hymns and motets, two collections of songs, and 
many single songs and pieces, such as ‘ Naza- 
reth,’ and ‘ There is a green hill.’ For 
orchestra a Saltarello in A, and the Funeral 
March of a Marionette. Ajeu de plunfie^ on the 
propriety of which we will not decide, but which 
is unquestionably extremely popular, is his 
‘ Meditation ’ for soprano solo with various 
obbligato parts on the first Prelude of Bach’s 48. 

After a stay of some years in England from 
1870, during which he appeared in public at the 
Philharmonic, the Crystal Palace and other 
concerts, and formed a choir under his own 
name (which afterwards became the Albert 
Hall Choral Society, and ultimately the Royal 
Choral Society, q.v.)^ Gounod recollected that 
he had been elected a member of the Institut 
de France on the death of Clapisson (1866) ; 
and returning to Paris, in 1875 resumed 
the position to which his genius entitled 
him. On the 5th of Apr. 1877, he produced 
‘ Cinq Mars ’ at the Theatre de I’Op^ra-Comique, 
a work -which bears traces of the haste in which 
it was designed and executed. ‘ Polyeucte,’ 
produced at the Op4ra, Oct. 7, 1878, though 
containing some fine music, did not add to the 
fame of the author of ‘ Faust.* 


In spite of its entire failure, he continued to 
WTite new works for the Opera, where, up to the 
present time, ‘ Faust,’ originally written for 
another theatre, has alone held its ground, 
though ‘ Rom6o et Juliette ’ has enjoyed a 
second period of great success both in Paris and 
in London. * Le Tribut de Zamora ’ was re- 
presented on Apr. 1, 1881, but the opera dis- 
appeared from the bills as quickly as ' Polyeucte * 
had done. He then took up his first opera, 

‘ Sa])ho,’ enlarged it into four acts, added some 
music, and produced it in this form on Apr. 2, 
1884. According to the general opinion the 
work lost by this treatment, and the only parts 
which were still pleasing were those in which a 
certain youthful charm was found in the midst 
of purely scholastic scoring. The result was 
not such as the author had wished for, and 
‘ Sapho ’ was withdrawn after a limited number 
of representations. 

During the last years of his life, Gounod 
was plunged into a religious mysticism, and 
devoted himself to the composition of sacred 
works, especially adapted to the taste of a large 
section of the English public. The first of 
these, ‘ The Redemption,’ sketched in 1868, 
but not finished till 1881, was performed at 
the Birmingham Festival of 1882, and in Paris, 

' Apr. 3, 1884 ; the second, ‘ Mors et Vita,’ com- 
j posed when he was rewriting ‘ Sapho,’ was 
i produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1885, 

' and in Paris, May 22, 1886. This now ideal of 
dramatico-religious music, which he calls ‘ music 
treated in the style of fresco ’ {Muaique plam 
et pcinie d fresque), seems to have first occurred 
to Gounod when he turned his attention to 
religious subjects in order to emulate the re- 
putation of llerlioz’s * F.nfance du Christ ’ and 
Massenet’s ‘ Marie Magdeleim;,’ and desired to 
introduce innovations on the work of his rivals. 
He has made simplicity an absolute rule. The 
long recitatives on a single note, or rising and 
descending by semitones, the solo parts pro- 
ceeding invariably by the intervals of a third, 
a sixth or an octave, while the choral and 
orchestral parts adhere to incessant reiterations 
of the same chords ; these impart a monotony 
and a heaviness to the work whi(;h must weary 
the best disposed audience. The same style 
predominates in the ‘ Messe a Sainte 0*cile * 
(performed Paris, Nov. 28, 1858), in the Mass 
‘ Angeli custodes,* and in the ‘ Messe k Jeanne 
d’Arc,’ which he declared his intention of com- 
posing on his knees in the Cathedral of Rheims 
on the stone on which Joan of Arc knelt at the 
coronation of Charles VJI. This work was first 
performed in the Cathedral of Rheims, July 24 
1887, and in the church of S. Eustache in Park 
Nov. 22, S. Cecilia’s Day, 1887. A fourt 
Messe solennelle and a Te Deum were publisbe 
in 1888. 

Among Gounod’s less important works m xy 
be mentioned ; ‘ Les Sept Paroles de J^sui ’ j 
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• J48U8 BUT la lac de Tiberiade ’ ; a symphony, 

‘ La Keine des Apotres ' ; a cantata, ‘ Le Vin 
des Gaulois et la danse de T^pee,' various piano- 
forte pieces, and a method for the cornet-a- 
pistons. * Les Drames sacres ’ was performed 
at the Vaudeville, Paris, in 1893. His post- 
humous works include two operas — ‘ Maitre 
Pierre * and ‘ Georges Dandin ’ — ^and a Mass for 
St. Peter’s in Rome. Verdi was made grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour in Mar. 1880, 
and Gounod received the same distinction in 
the following July. 

To sum up, Gounod was a great musician and 
a thorough master of the orchestra. Of too 
refined a nature to write really comic music, his 
dramatic compositions seem the work of one 
hovering between mysticism and voluptuous- 
ness. This contrast between two opposing 
principles may be traced in all his works, sacred 
or dramatic ; in the chords of his orchestra, 
majestic as those of a cathedral organ, we recog- 
nise the mystic — in his soft and original 
melodies, the man of pleasure. In a word, the 
lyric element predominates in his work, too 
often at the expense of variety and dramatic 
truth. 

Gounod wrote the following literary works : 

A«cani9 da 8altit’8aen$. <1860.) 

Le Don Juan da MozaH (1890) ; Eng. trims, by Wlndeyer Clark 

and J. T. Hutchinson (1895). 

Mifnulraa d'un artiata. (1896 ; posthumous.) 

o. 0. and A. J. ; rev. with addns. m. l. p. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

M. A. DB Botbt. Oh. Oounod. (1890.) 

C. SAiKTT'SABHa : (1) CharUa Oounod et le Don Juan de Mozart. 

(1893.) (2) Le Livret de Fauat {Monde muaicale, 1014--19). 

Th. llnnoiH : Notice aur Ch. Gounod. (1H94.) 

H. IMBKBT : Proftla de muaidena. (1897.) 

P. L. Hii4.8MA(;iniK : Ch. Oounod. (1906.) 

C. Bbuj^iottr : Oounod. (1910.) 
l*Ron’HOMMK and Dauuklut : Oounod. (1911.) 

A. SoUBiBH and H i>b Cvurob : JDoeumenta inidita aur le Fauat de 

Oounod. (1912.) 

O. Dobkt : Mualgue et mualeiena. (Lausanne, 1915.) 

GOUVY, Louis Theodore {h. Goffontaine, 
Saarbruck, July 2, 1819 ; d. Leipzig, Apr. 
21, 1898), a prolific composer, born of French 
parents. His father was a large ironfounder in 
Goffontaine. He took his degree at the college 
at Metz, and proceeded to Paris in 1840 to 
study the law. Hitherto, though possessing an 
unmistakable talent for music, he had had no 
instruction in it, and had probably not heard 
a single classical piece. But being at the Con- 
servatoire he happened to hear Beethoven's 
seventh symphony. This at once fired his mind, 
and he wrote home to announce his determina- 
tion to be a musician. His parents’ consent 
obtained, he placed himself under Elwart for 
three years, then resided at Berlin, where he 
published his ‘ Opus 1,’ and thence went for 
more than a year to Italy. In 1846 he returned 
to Paris, and made occasional visits to Ger- 
many, where his music has been frequently 
played with success, ultimately taking up his 
residence at Oberhomburg. 

His published and unpublished works (of 
which a list is given by F^tis and Pougin) 


extend to op. 88, containing more than 170 
numbers, many of them of large dimensions. 
They include : 

Seven Myniphoniea, a sinfonietta, ‘ Symphoninche Paraphrasen 
two conceft-overturen, an octet for wind, n sextet for flute and etitegs. 
a quintet for pianoforte and Htrlnn, and one (eerenade) for strings 
alone, five string quartets, five tnos, sonatas, and other works for 
violin and violoncello with piano, and many niano sclos, songs, 
etc. ; n ‘ Missa breviM ' ; a Requiem ; Btabat Mater ; a cantata, 

' Golgotha ’ ; dramatic scenas : * Asl^ga,’ * (Edlpe,’ ' Iphlg^nie en 
Taurlde,' ‘ Klectra,* ‘ Frdhllngs Erwachen ’ for soprano solo, malt 
chorus and orchestra, * Polyxena,’ for the same. 

An opera, ‘ Der Cid,* was accepted in 1863 at 
Dresden, but never performed. Gouvy was 
made a member of the Berlin Academy in 1895, 
and a chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 
1896. G., with addns. 

GOW, a family of Scottish musicians notable 
during the latter part of the 18th and the 
beginning of the 19th centuries. 

(1) Ntel (6. Inver, near Dunkeld,^ Mar. 22, 
1727 ; d. there, Mar. 1, 1807). Of humble 
parentage, he was intended for the trade of a 
plaid-weaver. At a very early age he showed 
a taste for music, and at 9 began to play the 
violin. He was self -instructed until the age of 
13, when he received some lessons from John 
Cameron, a retainer of Sir George Stewart, of 
GrandtuUy. He became distinguished by his 
performance of Scots tunes, particularly strath- 
apeys and reels, in which he has probably never 
been excelled or equalled. His fame soon 
reached London, and his assistance was long 
sought at fashionable balls and assemblies. 
He had an uncommonly powerful bow hand, 
particularly in the up stroke. He was ably 
supported by his brother, (2) Donald, on the 
violoncello. Gow had four sons, all distinguished 
as musicians, and his and their compositions 
were published in the ‘ Collections ’ issued by 
the Gow family. His fame, however, rests on 
the performance, rathor than the creation, of 
Scottish reels, etc. His early patron was the 
Duke of Atholl, whose patronage also extended 
to his sons. 

NieFs portrait was painted by Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, and was reproduced in a mezzotint plate. 
It is curious to note that the chin is placed on 
the right side of tho tailpiece, showing that 
I Gow retained the habit of the old violinists, 
first altered by Geminiani {q.v,), 

(3) Nathaniel (6. Inver, May 28, 1763 ; 
d. Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 1831), the most famous 
of NieFs sons, came in early life to Edinburgh, 
and at the ago of 16 was appointed one of His 
Majesty’s Trumpeters for Scotland at a salary 
of £70 or £80 per year. In Edinburgh he took 
lessons on the violin from the best Scottish 
I violinists, to supplement those given him by his 
father. In 1791 he succeeded his brother, (4) 
William (1761-91), as leader of the orchestra of 
the Edinburgh Assembly, and throughout the 
rest of his life maintained a high position in the 
Scottish musical world as performer, provider 

1 According to Principal Baird of Edinburgh he wm bom at 
Btrathband In Perthshire ; but this is probably an error. All otlMf 
accounts concur in naining Inver as Ws blrthplaae. 
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And composer of the dance-music then in use in 
the northern capital. Whether or not his play- 
ing was equal to that of his father, it is certain 
that he was a more tutored performer, and had, 
in addition, some skill in composition and 
theoretical music. In 1796 he entered as part- 
ner in a music-selling and publishing business 
with William Shepherd, an Edinburgh musician 
and composer, their first place of business 
being at 41 North Bridge Street, Edinburgh. 
Nathaniel had, before this, aided his father in 
the issue (through Corn and Sutherland) of 
three collections of Strathspey reels. While he 
was still actively engaged in his ordinary pro- 
fessional work the lirm Gow and Shepherd 
published vast quantities of sheet-music (prin- 
cipally dance-music), and numbers of ‘ Collec- 
tions ’ by the Gow family and others. In or 
about 1802 Gow and Shepherd removed to 16 
Princes Street (which, in 1811, was renumbered 
40), and did even a larger business than before. 
Shepherd having died in 1812 Gow found him- 
self in monetary difTicultiea, and unable to meet 
his partnership liabilities with his jjartner’s exe- 
cutors, in spite of the great trade done by the 
firm and Gow’s professional earnings, which 
were exceptionally large. In 1814 the stock-in- 
trade was sold off, but in 1818 Nathaniel again 
entered into the music business, with his son, 
(fi) Niel (6. circa 1795 ; d. Edinburgh, Nov. 7, ; 
1823), as a partner at ^ Princes Street. This j 
continued until the son’s death. Nicl was a i 
musician of excellent talent. His compositions 
include ‘ Flora Macdonald’s Lament ’ (‘ Far 
over yon hills of the heather so green ’), and 
‘ Cam’ ye by Athol,’ songs equally famous with 
his father’s ‘ Caller Herrin’.’ For eight months ! 
Nathaniel Gow was again a partner in the music i 
trade with one Galbraith, but Gow and Gal- 
braith ceased business in 1827, when Gow be- 
came bankrupt. About this time ho also was 
attacked with a serious illness, which confined 
him to his room until his death. In his later 
years his patrons were not backward in his 
behalf. A ball for his benefit realised £300, and 
other three in subsequent years yielded almost 
AS great a sura. He had a pension from George 
IV. and another of £50 a year from the Cale- 
donian Hunt. He was twice married, and left 
a family behind him, not distinguished as 
musicians. For particulars regarding the Gow 
family the reader is referred to John Glen’s 
Slcottish Dance- Music, bk. ii. 1895 ; and for a 
contemporary notice to the Georgian Era, vol. 
iv. 1834. A biographical article on Niel (1) 
appeared in The Scots' Magazine for Jan. 1809. 

The chief composition by which Nathaniel 
(3) is remembered to-day is ‘ Caller Herrin*,’ a 
piece written as one of a series to illustrate the 
musical street-cries of Edinburgh. The original 
sheet, which was published about 1798 or 1800, 
gives the cry of the Newhaven fishwife mingling 
with ‘ George St. Bells at practice * and other 


fishwives entering into the scene. This re- 
mained purely as an instrumental tune for more 
than twenty years, when Lady Nairne, taking 
the melody, wrote her best lyric to it, and pub- 
lished them together in The Scottish Minstrel, 
vol. V. circa 1823. 

After Nathaniel’s bankruptcy Alexander 
Robertson and Robert Purdie, both Edinburgh 
music publishers, acquired the rights of publi- 
cation of the Gow Collections, and added to 
them ‘ The Beauties of Niel Gow ’ (three parts), 
‘ The Vocal Melodies of Scotland * (three parts), 
and ‘ The Ancient Curious Collection of Scot- 
land’ (one part). As the Gow ‘Collections’ 
are of the highest value in the illustration of 
Scottish National music (many of the airs con- 
tained therein being traditional melodies printed 
for the first time) the following list with the 
dates of publication is given : 

' A Collection of Strathspey Reels ’ (edited) by Kiel Gow at 
Dunkeld (17H4) 

• A Second Collection * (1788) ; ' A Third * (1792) ; 'A Fourth ‘ 
(1800) ; ' A Mfth ' by Niel Oow and Hons (1809; ; and * A Sixth * 
(1822). 

* A Complete Repository of Original HcoU Sbivr Strathnpevfl and 
Dances * (edited) by Nlt*l Oow and Hons (1799) ; ' Fart Second * 
(18 )2) : * Fart Third ' (18b«) ; * Fart Fourth * (1817). All in frdlo. 

In addition to these there are several collections of airs issued 
by Nathaniel Oow, l>i>inR the composition of his pupils or patrons, 
beside a vast number of single sheets of similar works by ue Gow 
family and others. p 

Other sons of Niol (1) were William (4) 
(1751-91), (0) Andrew (1760-1803), and (7) 
John (1764-Nov. 22, 1826). They were each 
musicians of average merit as violinists and 
comiiosers of Strathspeys, etc., some of which 
appear in the Gow publications. 

Before 1788 John and Andrew had settled in 
London, where they established a music-selling 
and publishing business at 60 King Street, 
Golden Square. On the death of Andrew in 
1803 John removed to 31 Carnaby Street, 
Golden Square, and in 1815-16 to 30 Great 
Marlborough Street. Before 1824 bo had taken 
his son into partnership, and at 162 Regent 
Street they were ‘muHic-acllers to His Majesty,’ 
issuing much of the then popular quadrille and 
other sheet dance-music. r. K. 

GOWARD, Mary Anne, see Keeley, Mrs. 

GRABBE, Johann, a 15th-16th century 
Westphalian musician, court organist of Count 
I Lippe in 1609, hut sojourning at Venice, where 
' he published in that year a book of madrigals 
a 5 V., 2 pavans in Hagius’s collective volume 
of 1610-17, and three instrumental pieces in 
Simpson’s ‘ Taffel Consort ’ (Q.-L.). 

GRABU, Lewis (Louis Grabut or Grebus), 
a French musician, who came to England about 
1665, and, finding favour with Charles II., 
was appointed composer to the King’s Musick 
on Mar. 31 of that year,^ to the great chagrin of 
John Banister, then ‘ Master of the Music.* He 
was leader of the band from 1668.* Upon Oct. 
I, 1667, he produced at Court an ‘ English Song 
upon Peace,’ which Pepys, who heard it, criti- 
cised very unfavourably, although admitting, 

1 Th0 Kina't Muttek. 

t W. N*gel. Ouch, d, MucOt in JBngtnnd, rol. 1. p. 08, eto. 
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at the Bame time, that ‘ the instrumental 
musick he had brought by practice to play very 
just.’ His incapacity both as performer and 
composer were commented upon by Pelham 
Humfrey (Pcpys, Nov. 15, 1667). His opera, 
* Ariadne, or. The Marriage of Bacchus,* origin- 
ally composed to a French text, was produced 
at Drury Lane, adapted to English words, in 
1674. Its failure apparently led to a loss of 
favour,^ but drabu wrote the music for Shad- 
well’s version of Timon of Athens in 1678 ; in 
December of the same year he retired to France, 
but returned to England in Nov. 1683. In 
1679 he contributed a song to Durfey’s * Squire 
Old Sap ’(see Durfoy’s ‘New . . . Songs,’ 1683). 
He was selected to compose the music for 
Dryden’s opera, ‘ Albion and Albanius,’ pro- 
duced at Dorset Garden, June 6, 1685, at great 
expense, but performed for six nights only. It 
has been asserted that its failure was occasioned 
by the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, the news 
of which reached London on the last day it was 
played : the real causes, however, were the 
innate worthlessness of both drama and music. 
Both were published (in 1687), and readers may 
therefore judge for themselves. Dry den, in his 
preface to the piece, bestowed some extravagant 
encomiums upon Grabu, extolling him above 
all English composers, but a few years later 
changed his tone and awarded the palm to 
Purcell. A satirical song upon the piece, 
ridiculing both author and composer, is con- 
tained in Hawkins’s History,^ An account of 
the piece is in the preface to F. Spence *£> transla- 
tion of St, Evremond’s Miscellanies, London, 
1686. It has been presumed that Grabu lost 
his court appointment, but in 1690 he com- 
posed the instrumental music for Waller’s 
alteration of Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Maid’s 
Tragedy.’ A few songs by him are contained 
in some of the collections of the period. 

w. H. H. 

GRACE, Harvey (6. Romsey, Jan. 25, 
1874), organist and writer on music, has been 
editor of the Musical Times since 1918. 
Educated in music under Madcley Richardson 
at Southwark Cathedral, Grace is essentially 
practical in his outlook. He was for several 
years organist of St. Mary Magdalene, Munster 
Square, where he set himself to produce a 
singing congregation, and met with consider- 
able success in the task. As a member of the 
Committee of the Church Music Society and of 
the Archbishop’s Committee on Church Music, 
as a lecturer and as a judge at competition 
festivals he has constantly furthered the cause 
of popular music in the 1^st sense. His book 
The Com/plete Organist shows the practicality of 
his mind, while in The Organ Works of Bach 
practicality and scholarship go hand in hand. 
Both books 6rst appeared as a series of articles 


1 For this and maajr details sea arUole by W. H. Cummlngi, 
IfiM. r„ Apr. 1913, p. 238 sf ssg. 

« NoveUo’s adlUon, p. 707, 


in the Musical Times, which has exerted an 
increased influence under his vigorous editor 
ship. Grace is a contributor to the present 
edition of this Dictionary, o. 

GRACE NOTES (Graces), the English name 
for the Ornaments (q.u.) in vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

GRADENIGO, Paolo, 16th-century com- 
poser of a book of madrigals a 5 v., Venice, 1574, 
and some canzones in collective volumes {Q.-L,)» 

GRADENTHALER, Hieronymus (6. Ratis- 
bon, Dec. 27, 1637 ; d. there, July 22, 1700), a 
pupil of his father, Augustin, organist of St. 
Osswald. Hieronymus became organist of the 
‘ New Parish,’ and composed several books of 
sacred songs and psalms, 2 books of instru- 
mental pieces (allemands, sarabands, etc.), and 
sonatas for violin solo, and 4-stringed instru- 
ments ( 1675, 1676) ; also a Tutor for elementary 
harmony and singing (2 editions, 1676 and 
1687). E. V. d. s. 

GRADUAL. This term is used in two quite 
distinct senses. ( 1 ) Its original use is to denote 
the respond sung at Mass in the Roman rite 
between the Epistle and the Gospel. This 
particular respond was called responsorium 
graduate, perhaps out of a fancied similarity to 
the psalms of degrees (Psalms cxx.-cxxxiv.) or 
gradual psalms, because the gradual was sung 
from the steps of the ambo or pulpit in church, 
and it was thought that the Gradual psalms 
were so-called, from being similarly sung on the 
steps of the temple. The so-called ‘ graduals * 
of composers from the time of Byrd onward 
are of quite a different style, even when designed 
for the same position in the Mass. (See 
Motet.) 

(2) From this use the term was taken and 
applied to the book containing such graduals, 
or, more generally speaking, to the book (jon- 
taining all the Gregorian music of the Mass ; 
and in this sense the word has been used to 
denote the service-book which is the musical 
counterpart of the Missal since the later Middle 
Ages (see Antiphonal). For further par- 
ticulars as to both these uses of the term see 
Gregorian Music. w. h. f. 

GRADUATES IN MUSIC, see Degrees in 
Music. 

GRADENER, (1) Carl Georg Peter 
(6. Rostock, Jan. 14, 1812 ; d, Hamburg, June 
10, 1883), teacher and composer, received his 
first musical employment as a violoncellist at 
Helsingfors. After three years he went to Kiel 
and was appointed Musikdirector to the Uni- 
versity there, a post which he retained for ten 
years. In 1851 he founded an academy for 
vocal music at Hamburg, and remained there 
until, in 1862, he was appointed to teach singing 
and theory in the Vienna Conservatorium. 
After three years he returned to Hamburg, 
where he taught in the Conservatorium, and 
spent the rest of his life. In 1867 he joined 
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F. W. Gruiid in forming the Hamburger Ton- 
kunstlerverein, the presidentship of which he 
hold for some years. His works include an 
oratorio (‘ Johannes der Taufer *), two sym- 
phonies, an overture (‘ Fiesco a piano con- 
certo, romance for violin and orchestra, an 
octet, three quartets and a trio for strings, two 
quintets, two trios for piano and strings, three 
violin sonatas, a violoncello sonata, besides 
many pieces for the piano. He also wrote a 
Harmonielekre (1877), and his contributions 
to musical literature were collected and pub- 
lished in 1872 as GesammeJte Aufmtze. His son 
(2) Hermann Theodor Otto (6. Kiel, May 8, 
1844) entered the Vienna Conservatoriiim in 
1 862 ; in 1 864 was appoint<^d organist at 
Gumpendorf, and became a member of the 
court orchestra in Vienna. In 1874 he was 
appointed teacher of harmony, etc., in the Con- 
servatorium, and in 1882 received the title of 
Professor. In, 1886 he became director of the 
academical society for orchestral music, and of 
the academical Gesangverein. In 1899 ho suc- 
ceeded Bruckner as le(;tor for harmony and 
counterpoint in the Vienna University. His 
compositions include an orchestral ‘ Capriccio * 
and ‘ Sinfonietta,’ a ‘Lustspiel-Ouvertnre,* con- 
certos for violin (D maj.), violoncello (E mi), 
piano (D mi), an octet and quintet for strings, 
a quintet, trios, and impromptus for pianoforte 
and strings, intermezzi for violin and pianoforte, 
a sonata for two pianos, a set of variations 
for organ, strings and trumpet, and a violin 
concerto. The opera ‘ Die heiligo Zita ’ 
was produced in Vienna as late as 1918 
( liiemann). M. 

GRAFE, Johann Friedrich (6. Brunswick, 
1711 ; d, there, Feb. 8, 1787), ducal private 
secretary and high post office official, a prolific 
composer of odes and songs, and editor of odes, 
etc., by C. P. E. Bach, Graun, Giovarinini, etc. 
He played an important part in the evolution 
of the German Lied (Riemann ; Q.-L.). 

GRAENER, Paul (6. Berlin, Jan. 11, 1872), 
composer, was admitted to the famous Berlin 
Domchor when he was 9 years old, but it was 
not till many years later that he decided upon 
a musical career. After passing through the 
Askanisches Gymnasium he obtained, at the 
ago of 1 6, a scholarship in Veit’s Conservatorium, 
where he studied the piano with Veit himself, 
the violin with Hasse, and composition with 
Albert Becker and Benno Horwitz. But 
owing to his restless and roving temperament 
he did not stay long there and may be regarded 
as in the main a self-taught musician. For 
some years he lived a wandering life, travelling 
all over Germany, and from time to time 
holding some definite appointment, such as the 
conductorship of the theatre orchestras of 
Konigsberg and Breraerhaven. When ho was 
23 he paid a bold and uninvited visit to Brahms 
in Vienna, who, after a none too friendly 


welcome, looked at some of his compositions^ 
and, while admiring the talent they displayed, 
gave him some kindly advice on the need of 
work and sclf-disciplino and then dismissed 
him, happy, chastened but much encouraged. 
In 1896 he settled in London and his wander- 
ings came temporarily to an end. During 
most of his London time ho was conductor of 
the Haymarket Theatre Orchestra, and for 
several years was on the teaching staff of the 
R.A.M. In 1908 he went to Vienna as head 
of the New Consfsrvatoriuin, and from 1910-13 
was director of the Mozarttmm at Salzburg. 
After living some years in Munich, be was in 
1920 appointed professor and composition- 
teacher at the Leipzig Conservatorium in 
succession to Max Reger. In 1925 he resigned 
this post in order to devote all his time to 
composition. 

By both the quality and the variety of his 
gifts he is one of the most important of con- 
temporary German (jomposers. Hci is not easy 
to classify, as his style is highly individual anil 
cannot be obviously trailed to any })er8on or 
group. He might perhaps bo roughly defined 
as a classico-rornantic with modern impres- 
sionistic tendencies. He has wTit ten admirable 
music in many branches — chamber music, 
orchostral works, operas and songs, in all of 
which, as regards the manner, he shows him- 
self to be a complete master of his craft. As 
regards the siibstanie, if he seldom reaches the 
highest or deepest, he constantly exhibits o 
truly poetic imagination, a sure sense of beauty 
and a sensitive feeling for appropriate expres- 
sion. Ho possesses lino lyrical, as well os 
pictorial, gifts, which are seen at their best in 
his operas and numerous songs. It is rhiefiy 
perhaps by the operas and songs that he has 
won his popularity, but many of his orchestral 
and chamber works also reach a high level of 
distinction. His published compositions are : 


ORrmcRTSAL : Two plecnf, o]>. 9 : Bultf * An* (Join Bi'lclip dw 
Pao,’ op. H'J b ; three pieces, op. ?(» ; SinfonietU (for Rtriogs and 
harp), op. i!7 ; Symphony tn D nilu f Sr-hmied Krhincr/’) op. : 
Bomantlichp PhantHAlft. op. 41 ; ‘ Mimlk am Abend,' three piece*, 
op. 44 ; VarlaUntu on a UuuMlan VolkiiUecl, oji HR ; ‘ Waldiininik, 
op. 60 ; Plvcrtiaienl<», op. 67, and, without opua nnmlwr, ' lantuuoe 
Feldwarht, eln Tonhild’; * rainfila, petite wirinade’; thr*»e 
comt>o8ltiunfi (tor Htrlny«). 

Opbrah: ‘Der vlerUhrlfte IViMten,' op. 1 ; ‘Da Narrenyerlcbt, 
op. 38; ‘ Don .Jiian'fl M/tiet At>enteu<T, op 42; * Byaan*,' op. 48; 
•Schlrln uiid Oertraude,’ op. Cl. , ^ 

Chamdsk-Mobio : 3 Plano Trlo^, «T>p. 19, 20 ar d 61 ; 8 String 
Quartets, opp. 33. 64 and 65: ‘ llhaiwt.dle,' lor PF. Btrlns quartet 
and contralto x olce, ojk 6.3 ; Sonata lor vln. and PF. op. 66 , Suite 
for flute and PF. op. 63 ; Suite lor vln. and PF. op. 64 ; Suite lor 
v’cl. and PF. op. 66. „ u j 

Chorai, : ' Wlebke Pogwlnch,' Ballad for eoll, cbonu and 

orchestra, op. 24 ; ‘ Nottumo,' song^s for chorus, op. 87 ] Uiree 
Lleder lor mlx«l chorus, op. 68. 

SoNos • (lol In all), opp. 3, 4, 0, 11, 12, IS, 16, 21, 20, 80, 40, 
43. 46, 46, 47, '49, 60. 67, 62. 7o, 71 and (without opus nunaber), 

• TromtncJlied dcs Landsturms.’ 

Piano : ' Aue dem Belche des Pan,' four pieces, op. 22 a i 

• Wilhelm Baabe-Miwlk,’ three pieces, op. 68 ; Bomanco, op. 09, 
No. 1, and, without opus number, ' Impressions.' 

VioiJW ANv Piano : Three piccen, op. 9, No. 1 and op. 10 and. 
without opus number, ' L^gende ' ; ‘ Sous la feuAtre,' 


GRAETZ, Joseph (6. Vohburg, Bavaria, 
Dec. 2, 1760 ; d. Munich, July 17, 1826), pupil 
of Michael Haydn at Salzburg, pianist, com- 
poser of operas, masses, etc., which lacked in 
spiration. As a- musical theorist, however, he 
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was highly asteemed, and many composers, 
Cannabich, Lindpaintner, Lauska, etc., came 
to him for further studies {iMendel). 

GRAF (Geaff), Feiedrich Hartmann 
(6. Rudolstadt, 1727 ; d. Augsburg, Aug. 19, 
1795), took part in the Netherlandish campaign 
as kettle-drummer and was wounded. In 1769 
he went to Hamburg, where he gave concerts as 
flute virtuoso and conducted subscription con- 
certs from 1761-64 or 66. He toun^d as virtuoso 
until 1772, when he became Kapellmeister at 
Augsburg. In 1779 he was invited to Vienna 
to write an opera for the German theatre. In 
1783 he wont to London to supervise perform- 
ances of his compositions at the Antient Con- 
certs. He was looked upon as an outstanding 
composer in his day, and Oxford University 
bestowed upon him the degree of Mus.D. on 
Oct. 16, 1789. Gerber gives a list of his numer- 
ous works covering all branches of music, but 
only a comparatively small number of chamber 
works, a few symphonies, concertos, cantatas, 
etc., have survived. (See Q,-L , ; Mendd.) 

GRAFTON, Richard (d. circa 1571), a 
famous early typographer, notable in musical 
history for having printed some of the first 
books of English Church service. A citizen of 
London and a grocer, he went to Paris with 
Edward Whitchurch about 1537 at the sug- 
gestion and by the aid of Thomas Cromwell 
for the purpose of getting the Bible printed 
in English. When nearly completed the In- 
quisition seized the printer whom Grafton and 
Whitchurch had employed, and the two part- 
ners with Coverdalo had to fly to England. 
They afterwards bought a number of the con- 
fiscated and condemned copies from a haber- 
dasher, and completed the work in London. In 
1639 they obtained from Henry Vlll. a patent 
for the printing of Bibles, and many editions 
with the Psalter appeared. In 1641 Grafton 
was printing alone, living in the house of the 
Gray Friars, just then dissolved. In 1544 
Grafton produced Cranmer’s Litany under the 
title. An exkoriacion unto prater thought mete by 
the Kyngea Maiestie, Also a Letanie with 
sufferages to be saied or songe in the tyme of the 
said processions. Imprinted by Richard Grafton 
. . the XVI day of June , . 7544, 8vo. In 
1650 he reprinted John Merbecke’s Booke of 
Common praier noted. These are both im- 
portant works in the annals of English Church 
music and in the history of musical typography. 
He used as his emblem a woodcut depicting a 
grafted apple-tree bearing fruit (graft), spring- 
ing out of the bung-hole of a barrel (tun). 

F. K. 

GRAHAM, Gborob Fabqtjhae (6. Edin- 
burgh, Dec. 29, 1789 ; d. there. Mar. 12, 1867), 
son of Lieut.-Col. Humphrey Graham, was 
educated in the High School and University at 
Edinburgh. He studied music as an amateur, 
and was to a great extent self-taught. In 1815 


he and George Hogarth acted as joint seore- 
taries of the first Edinburgh Musical Festival, 
and in the next year Graham published An 
Account of the First Edinburgh Musical Festival^ 
to which is added Some General Observations on 
Music, Ho passed some years in Italy in pur 
suit of musical knowledge. He composed and 
published some ballads, and contributed the 
article ‘ Music ’ to the 7th edition of the Evr 
cyclopcBdia Britannica, The article was re- 
printed separately in 1838, with the addition 
of an Introduction and Appendix under the 
title of A 71 Essay on the Theory and Practice of 
Musical Composition, About the same time ho 
assisted in bringing out the Skene MS., and 
contributed an interesting paper to the appen- 
dix. (See Dauney.) He wrote the article 
‘ Organ ’ for the 8th edition of the Encydo- 
pcedia Britannica, In 1848-49 he furnished 
historical, biographi(;al and critical notices to 
The Son^s of Scotland^ adapted to their appro- 
priate Melodies, w. h. h. 

GRAIN, Johann (Jean) dh, composer and 
singer at the church of St. Mary, Elbing, 1737- 
1739. In the former year he wrote a ‘ Passion,* 
which was regularly performed at Danzig as 
late as the beginning of the 19th century. After 
1739 Du Grain lived at Danzig, but in 1765 
Reichardt knew him at Konigaberg, and says 
that in spite of his French name ho was a born 
Prussian. His contemporaries held him in such 
esteem that they referred to him as musicue 
celeberrimus. He was very eccentric and secre- 
tive, so that it even remained a mystery by 
what accident he had acquired a wooden leg. 
His art ho held so sacred that he would never 
compose for gain. G. During {Gesch, d, Mus, 
in PreusseUf Ix.) speaks of a ‘ Jubel* Cantata’ 
of 1737, for which Handel wrote the choruses 
and arias and Du Grain the recitatives. This 
has not been found so far. Very few of his 
compositions are still in existence. (See Q, -L, \ 
Mendel.) E. v. d. S. 

GRAINGER, Peeoy Aldridge (b, Brighton, 
Melbourne, Australia, July 8, 1882), pianist and 
composer, was taught at first by his mother, 
until he was 10 years of age, when, for a year 
and a half, he was a pupil of Professor Louis 
Pabst, who was then at Melbourne. 

On the proceeds of several recitals ho tra- 
velled to Germany with his mother and studied 
successively under Professor James Kwast and 
Busoni. Ir 1900 he came to London, and from 
the following year onwards he gave recitals and 
played at many of the most important concerts, 
including the Philharmonic, the Hall^ Concerts 
at Manchester, the Leeds Festival where, in 
Oct. 1907, he played the solo part in Grieg’s 
piano concerto, the composer having been under 
contract to conduct his work, but having died 
a month before the festival. It was by Grieg’s 
own choice that Grainger was engaged to play, 

I and the young pianist had enjoyed the special 
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ostoom And Affection of the NorwegiAn coinposer 
for some few ycArs. The latter’s love of national 
music inspired Grainger to throw himself 
xieartily into the movement for recovering Eng- 
lish folk-songs. One of the Journals (May, 
1908) of the Folk-Song Society includes a large 
collection of songs found and annotated by him 
taken down with the aid of a phonograph. As 
an arranger of folk-song themes Grainger has 
won special success ; his set of four ‘ Irish 
Dances ’ on themes by Stanford, his arrange- 
ments of English, Welsh, and Irish tunes for 
unaccompanied chorus, are all marked by 
strong individuality and brilliant treatment. 
His ‘ Paraphrase * on the Flower-Waltz from 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Cdsse-noisette ’ is one of the 
most effective of modern pianoforte solos, and 
he has written an arrangement for string quartet 
of two Irish reel tunes, under the title ‘ Molly on 
the Shore.’ He has toured with great success 
through Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. In the winter of 1909 he went on a 
tour to Scandinavia. He had played in Copen- 
hagen on several occasions, notably at the 
concert in memory of Grieg, conducted by 
Svondsen. 

The Balfour Gardiner concerts (Queen’s Hall, 
1912) brought Grainger more prominently before 
the public as a composer. His pieces for strings 
or small orchestra, such as the ‘ Mock Morris ’ 
and ‘ English Dance ’ showed, beside the rhyth- 
mic vitality and whimsical interplay of parts 
which they had in common with the folk-song 
pieces, that Grainger had the power to invent 
a tune for himself. His short pieces, both instru- 
mental and vocal, have had a well deserved 
popularity. He has never adventured in larger 
forms. In 1915 Grainger migrated to America, 
where he has settled and where most of his 
works have been published. For a fuller list 
see B, M. 8. Anw., 1920. 


INSTRUMENTAL 

Suite, * In a Niitahell ' (4 movements), orch., also 2 I’Fls. 

I Molly on the Shore,' orch., amall orch., Hirings, 

C’oloulnl Song,’ orch., small orch. 

^ Shepherd's Hey/ orrh., also for 12 Instruments. 

Mock Morris,' Hroall orch,, strings. 

Irish Tune from County Derry,’ strings and honis, strings only. 
Clog Dance, ‘Handel in the Strand,' PF. and strings. 

Sussex Mummers' Christmas Carol, vin. and PP., v'cl. and PF. 
(Most of the above are also issued as PF. soli, and In various 
chamber-music combinations.) 

Paraphrase on ' The Flower Vaise ' (Tchaikovsky). PF. 

Four Irish Dances on themes by Stanford, PF. 

Walking Tune, PP. 


CHORUS WITH INSTRUMENTS 


Father and Daughter ' (Folk-song from Faroe Islands), 6 men s 
. Cl double ch.. strings, brass, and percussion. 

Sir Eglatnore,’ double ch., strings, brass, and percussion. 

We have fed our seas * (Kipling), double ch., strings, and brass, 
rifi? Welsh fighting songs, double choir and orch. 

The Hunter in his career,’ double male ch. and orch. 

Various songs, with PF. 


CHORAL 

* Fair,' tenor solo and mixed ch. 


* Momlng Song tn the Jangle ’ (Kipling), mixed ch. 

, The luult • (Kipling), mixed ch. 

I Tiger Tiger ’ (KipUng), male ch. 

There was a pig,* female ch. jij ^ • addnS. C. 

GRAMOPHONE, 8ee Mechanical Appli- 
ances (6). 
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GRANADINA, see Fandango ; also Song, 
subsection Spain (4). 

GRANADOS, Enrique (ft. L<^*rida, July 29, 
1807 ; d. at sea. Mar. 24, 1916), Spanish com- 
poser and virtuoso pianist. 

The son of an officer in the Spanish army, 
Granados studied composition with Pbdrell 
and then PF. with De BtiiiOT (2) in Paris. Ho 
returned to Barcelona in 1889, where he be- 
came known as a pianist, playing in various 
parts of Spain and also in Paris ; a concert for 
2 pianofortes given by him and Joaquin Malats 
in Barcelona, greatly increased his reputation. 
He also appeared with Thibaud, Manftn and 
Casals. His first opera ‘ Maria del Carmen,* 
was performed in Madrid in 1898 ; in 1900 ho 
founded a ‘ Sociodad de Coneiertos cltisieos * 
in Barcelona, and conducted its performances. 
His dramatic, poem ‘ Gaziel * was given in 
Barcelona in 1906. 

Granados was above all things a pianist. His 
earlier compositions show various influences, 
Chopin, Grieg and Liszt. With the publica- 
tion of the two books of * Goyescas,* however, 
he may be said to have creatc(l modern Spanish 
PF. music. These pieces, named after scenes 
from the paintings and tapestries of Goya 
(1746-1828) and (‘pisodos from the ‘ Goyesque ’ 
period in Madrid, are an expression in terms of 
a highly dovcloiied PF. technique of forms and 
rhythms whicli are definitely Spanish. Gra- 
nados, indeed, by his work (and also, perhaps, 
by the tragic circumstances of his death) re- 
vealed modem Spanish music to the rest of 
Europe. In construction the ‘ Goyescas * 
show traces of (German {i.e. 19th century) in- 
fluence ; they are definitely written in an 
idiom which belongs to the times before 
Debussy. But they have an extraordinary 
gra(;e and charm, a feeling of stateliness and 
something {e.fj. in ‘ Los Requiebros ’) which 
might be called a gesture-qualities which 
made them scern something new in PB’. music, 
and which atoned for their lack of concision. 
Granados (like Pedrell, AlWmiz) was a Catalan 
by birth ; but like Albeniz he succeeded in 
catching the accent and idiom of the music of 
other parts of Spain, utterly distinct from (Cata- 
lonia. ‘ La Maja y el ruisenor,’ the most 
beautiful of all his works, has an elegance and 
a finish which no Spanish composer has sur- 
passed, besides an extraordinary sense of 
poetry. 

The ‘ Goyescas ’ were not so successful when 
worked up into an opera, with a new orchestra! 
intermezzo and a libretto by Fernando Periquet. 
The work was accepted for performance in 
Paris in 1914 ; but owing to the war, the pro- 
duction took place at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York (Jan. 26, 1916). On his way 
back to Spain, vm Liverpool and the English 
Channel, Granados was on board the Sussex 
when she was torpedoed by a German sub* 
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marine, and went down in her. He left a 
number of PF. pieces, Spanish dances, songs, 
including tonadillas modelled on the forms of 
Spanish music in vogue in the ‘ Goyesque * 
period and arrangements of some of the sonatas 
of Domenico Scarlatti for a modern PF. 
Though the propriety of altering so great a 
master as Scarlatti may be questioned, th& 
fact is that Scarlatti’s works are more usually 
heard in transcriptions {e,g. Tausig) than in 
their original forms as given in the complete 
edition published by Alessandro Longo. 
Granados, it must be admitted, has made his 
alterations with extraordinary skill. Like 
Falla, he seemed to realise that Domenico 
Scarlatti was the master and model of Spanish 
PF. composers ; though he never himself got so 
near to Scarlatti in feeling as Falla has done 
oince. He also completed an unfinished PF, 
piece (‘ Azulejos’) by Albeniz, and re-scored the 
F minor concerto of Chopin. 

An interesting account of Granados, parti- 
cularly as a teacher of the PF. and explorer of 
its technical possibilities, is given by his pupil, 
G. de Boladercs Ibern (Barcelona, Artes y 
Letras S.A.). The list of compositions given in 
that work includes amongst others the follow- 
ing : 

riANOFOllTE WORKS 
12 Spaniflli Dancer (4 books). 

C ptfiC'M on SpHnlMh popvilar 80 QgB. 

ICHcenoA roinantleas. 

Eacenas po^tlcas, 

T.lbro de boras, 
liiipromptuii. 

Children ‘r pieces (3 Beta). 

OoyeHCAR (2 buokit). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Trio (VF., vln. and ’cello.). 

Oriental (oboe & atr.). 

CHORAL WORK 
Caiit de les Kstrellea (cboniB, organ & TF.). 

ORCHESTRA 

Suites, a aymphonic poem, etc. 

SONGS 

Colecddn de TonadlllaR, escritas en estilo antiguo. 

DRAMATIC WORKS 
Ooyescas (opera In 3 acts). 

Maria del Carmen (opera In 3 acta). 

Oaziel (I act, 3 scenes). 

Petrarcu, Follei A others. iji^ 

GRAN CASSA or GRAN TAMBURO, the 
Italian term for the bass-drum. See Drum (2), 

V. de p. 

GRANCINT (Grancino, Granzini), Michel 
Alngelo (6. circa 1000 ; d. circa 1669), organist 
of S. Sepolcro, Milan, 1028 ; of the cathedral, 
1 630-60 ; maestro di capiiella c. 1 652. He stood 
in such high esteem as an artist that he was 
given special dispensation from the order of 
Charles Borromoeus, which excluded married 
men from the latter post. His compositions 
consist of masses, concerti sacri, madrigals, 
motets, etc. (Q.‘L . ; Piccinelli). 

GRANCINO, (1) Paolo (b. Milan), a violin- 
maker of the second rank. He learnt his art 
under Nicolo Amati at Cremona. His violins 
are dated from 1 666-00. His son (2) Giovanni 
(1696-1715), who dates * from the sign of the 
Crown ’ in the Contrada Larga of MU^, was a 


maker of higher merit. His violins, tenors and 
violoncellos, are usually of a largo fiat pattern, 
and present a development of the Amati model 
analogous to that of Stradivari. His sons 
(3) Giambattista and (4) Francesco carried 
on his business (1716-46) under the title of 
* Fratelli Grancini.’ p. d. 

GRAND DUKE, THE, or The Statutory 
Duel, a comic opera, in 2 acts ; words by 
Gilbert ; music by Sullivan. Produced Savoy 
Theatre, Mar. 7, 1896. 

GRANDI, Alessandro (6. Sicily; d . Ber- 
gamo, before July 8, 1637),^ a composer of 
motets, concerning whom nothing is definitely 
known, excepting only what can be gathered 
from the title-pages of the earlier editions of his 
works. (See Q.-L.) He seems to have been 
born in Sicily, was possibly a pupil of Giovanni 
Gabrieli and certainly maestro in the church of 
Santo Spirito at Ferrara from 1610-17. In the 
latter year ho went to Venice as a member of 
the choir of St. Mark’s, where he became deputy 
conductor in 1619. In 1628 he was chief con- 
ductor at S. Maria Maggiore in Bergamo. His 
first book of masses, a 3, appeared in 1630 ; a 
second (with a psalm of Giov. Croce in it) in 
1636, for two, three and four voices with 
accompaniment ad libitum ; and the ‘ Messo 
concertate,’ a 8, in 1637. A book of psalms, 
a 8, was issued in 1029 : ‘ Salmi per i vespri,’ 
a 4, with litanies, etc., in 1707 ; and various 
collections of motets, with and without accom- 
paniment, in 1610, 1613, 1614, 1616, 1619, 1620, 
1621, 1629 and 1637. Two books of accom- 
panied madrigals appeared in 1616 and 1622 ; 
and four books of ‘ (’antade et Arie a voce sola,* 
were issued from 1620 onwards, only two of 
which are now in existence (Q,-L.), 

GRANDIOSO (Ital.), in a grand or broad 
style. 

GRANDIS, (1) Vincenzo de (d. Mar. 18, 
1646), singer in the Papal Chapel, 1605-30. He 
composed psalms, vespers and a motet (1604) ; 
‘ Sacrae cantioncs,’ 2-5 v. (1621); ‘ Alcuni 
salmi et motetti ’ (1625), and various numbers 
in collective volumes. Q.-L. identifies him 
with the following, which from the difference 
of time is obviously impossible. E. v. d. s. 

(2) Vincenzo de, maestro di cappella at the 
Seminary and Church del Giesu, Rome, 1672 ; 
maestro di cappella of the Duke of Brunswick, 
1675-80®; returned to the court of Modena, 
but left there, Apr. 21, 1683. He composed 
several oratorios and motets. Some of the un- 
signed MSS. in the Estenso library (oratorios, 
operas, etc.) may be attributable to him. 

E. V. d. s. 

GRANDJANY, Marcel G. L. (6. Paris, 
Sept. 3, 1891), harpist and composer. He was 
a pupil for harp of Hasselmans and Henriette 
Reni^, and at the age of 13 obtained (1905) a 

1 Bee hie poetbrnnoualy-publlBhed * Mesee eonoerUte.' 

> Also at the court of Hanover <7) Bitnumn. 
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brilliant first prize at the Paris Conservatoire ; 
and, after solid theoretical study with Taudou, 
Caussade and Paul Vidal, a first prize for har« 
mony (1909) and an accessit for counterpoint 
(1910). 

As a performer he has acquired an enviable 
reputation both in France and abroad (Central 
Europe, England, United States). Ho has 
written songs, pianoforte pieces, and above all, 
music for the harp, either alone or in combina- 
tion with other instruments (‘ Chansons popu- 
laires fran^aises ; * ‘ Po^me symphoniquo pour 
harpe, cor et orch.*). M. P. 

GRAND OPERA, an opera with continuous 
music and of a serious nature ; especially those 
of the French school, where opera-comique was 
formerly more sharply differentiated by its 
lighter and cheerful subject, and by its inclusion 
of spoken dialogue. (See Opera.) 

GRAND PIANO, see Pianoforte. 

GRAND PRIX DE ROME. The Academie 
des Beaux-Arts, a branch of the Institut de 
France, holds annual competitive examinations 
in painting, sculpture, engraving, architecture 
and music. The successful candidates become 
pensioners of the government for a period of four 
years, and as such are sent to Rome, where they 
reside at the Villa Medici, in the Academie de 
France founded by Louis XIV. in 1666. Hence 
the term Grand Prix de Rome is applied to 
those musicians who have obtained the first prize 
for composition at the Institut de France. The 
Prize was established on the reorganisation of 
the Institut in 1803. In 1864 the procedure 
was modified by a decree of Napoleon III.: from 
1864-71 the works were judged by a special 
jury composed of nine members drawn by lot 
from a list chosen by the general superintendent 
of theatres. Since 1872 the final judgment has 
been restored to the united sections of the 
Academie des Beaux-Arts ; and the method of 
procedure is as follows: The six composers form- 
ing the musical section of the Institut, assisted 
by three composers not belonging to the above- 
mentioned body, give a preliminary verdict, 
which the entire Academie has to ratify or veto. 
The competition takes place in June, and the 
performance of the prize cantata in October, at 
the annual public stance of the Academie des 
Beaux-Arts. The prize composition was origin- 
ally a cantata for one voice and orchestra ; 
subsequently for one male and one female voice; 
but for the last forty years three characters 
have been required, and it has now attained 
to the importance of a one-act opera. The 
libretto is also furnished by competition, in 
which distinguished writers often take part ; 
while the most popular singers take pleasure in 
performing these first compositions of the young 
aspirants. In the event of no composition 
proving worthy of the Prize, it stands over till 
the next year, when two may be adjudged (see 
1806, 1819, etc.) 

VOL. U 


Below is a complete list of the musicians who 
have gained this distinction, with the titles of 
their compositions, ‘ cantata,’ * lyric scene ’ or 
‘ dramatic scene ’ : 


1803. 

1804. 
1800. 


1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 
1811. 
1812. 

1813. 

1814. 
l"ia. 
1810. 

1817. 

1818. 
1810. 

18‘iO. 

1821. 

1822. 


1824. 

1823. 

1826. 

1H27. 

1828. 


Mort 


Mawsltt- 


1835. 

18:h;. 

1837. 

1838. 
1H39. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1846. 
1840. 

1847. 

1848. 


1863. 

1864. 

1886. 

IH.'jO. 

1857. 

1858. 
1850. 

1860. 

1861. 


And rot. * Alcyone.’ 

No 0r«t prize. 

Dourlcu, and Uawc. * thipl- 
don ivleuraut. PsveW.’ 
Buuteillcr. ‘ H<‘ro et L4- 
andre.* 

No llrst prize. 

BOmdeau . ‘ Marie Sinart . ’ 
llauMsul^ne. * Ai;ar dana le 
d«saert.’ 

Beaulieu. ' Hero.’ 
C'hclard. * Arlaiie.* 
lliirotd. ‘La DuchesHn de la 
Valli^re.' 

Panseron. ‘ Hermlnie.* 
Boll. ‘ Alala.' 

Ben(ri<it. * Oinone.* 

No Orftt prize. 

Baitou. * La 
d'.\doui«.’ 

No first prize. 

Haltivv, and 
Turina. * Ilermlule.’ 

Le Borne. * HophuniaOe.’ 
Bifaiit. ■ Diane * 

Le BouTKeuio. ‘ (JenevWve 
de Brabant.* 

Bollly, and l'*rniel. 'P>- 
rame et ThiHbf*.' 
Barbereun. * Vkih- ' 
Uuiilon. ‘Arianc d.uw I 'Hi- 
de NaMw.' 

ParlH. ‘ lierminie* 

J. fl. L. Ouiraud. ‘ OrpWt 
Hass - I>eapr6aux. * Her- 
ininie.’ 

No first prize. 

Berlioz, and Jdoutfort. 

‘ SardaikHpalc.' 

PrtWost. ' Blanca t’apello.’ 
A. Thoiiiaa. ‘ llertnanu O 
Ketty.' 

Thys. • Le (‘ontrebandler 
CMpaRnol.’ 

Llvvait. *L‘Kntr<ie eii 
loife.’ 

Bouianner. * AchtUe.* 
Boisaeiut. * VcJldda.' 

L. i>. Besozzi. * Marie 
Stuart et Ulzzio.’ 
BouMijiiet. ‘ La Vendetta.’ 
(jounod. ' Fernand.’ 
Bazin. ' Loyse de Mont- 
lort.’ 

Maillitrt. ‘ Lionel Foscarl 
Roger. * La Reiue Flore.' 
No first prize, 

Masst^, and Uennud de Vtl- 
back. • Le llendRat.’ 

No ttist prizi*. 

Uastlnel. ’ Vi^laaqnez.* 
De/TOs. ' I/AnRc et Tuliii'.’ 
Blnard (I)uprato), * I)a- 
niopli's,' 

No first pnze. 
t3iarlot. ' Lmnia et Eoln- 
bard.’ 

Deleli^lle. ' I.e Prisonrilet ' 
I.4unce Cohen. ' Le Uetour 
de Virmlnic.’ 

(jiilibert. ‘ l.ie Rochcr d’Ap- 
penzelL’ 

Bart he. PYani'esca di Ri- 
mini.’ 

Conte. ■ Arls et GalaUe.’ 
No first prize. 

Bl/et, and (;harle8 Colin. 

‘ Clovis et < lolllde.’ 
David. ‘ Jephti.’ 

Ernest Uuiraud. ' Bajazei 
et le Joueur de flftte,* 
Paladilhe. * laj t:zar Ivan 
IV.’ 

Duboia. ’ Atala.' 


1863. 

1804. 

lOO.'i. 

1866. 

1808. 

LSOU. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 
J873, 
1874. 

1876. 
1870. 

1877. 

1878. 


1887. 

1888. 

1 .80. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 
1901. 

1905. 

1 906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1 909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 
J91.V 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Bourgnult - Duroudray. 

' Louise de M^zii'res.’ 
Masaenet. * David Kizjtio.’ 
Sleg. * Ivanhoe.' 
Lenepveu. ‘ Kenaud dans 
lea jardina d’Armlde.' 
Emile Penaard. ' Dallla.* 
No first prize. 

Kabiiteau, and Wlutz- 
weillei. ‘ Daniel.’ 
Tjiudou. ’ Fron^-oise ue 
lllmlui.’ 

Mart^cbaLaudCh. I^febvre. 

‘ Le Jugeuieut de Dieu.’ 
Serpetle. * .Icanne d'Arc.* 
Salva\re.. ‘Calypso.’ 

Biiiil Puget. ‘ Mazeppa.’ 
Elirhart. ’Aria et UalaUio.* 
Worm.ser. ’ Clytemnestre.’ 
Uilletiiiicher, aud P. \'e- 
roriRedelaNux. ‘Judith.’ 
No first prize. 

Iti-oiitin, and Kouaaeau. 

‘ La Fille de Jephtd.’ 
Hue. * M6d6e.’ 
Uillemacher (Luden). 

* FlURIll.’ 

No first ])rizf‘. 

Marty, and Flem(5. ' Edith.* 
Vldiif. ‘ Le Uladlateur.’ 
Itebussy. ‘ L’Knfant pro- 
digue.’ 

Leroux. ‘ Knd>inlon.’ 
Havard. ‘ La VisUm do 
HhOL’ 

Chun>‘iotlfr. ‘ Dldim.’ 
Eikinget. * Velledii.’ 

No first pilze. 

Carraud. * CleopAtre.’ 
Silver. ’ L’lnUjrdlt.’ 

No fit St pjlze. 

Blo«‘h, aud Dfisser. ‘ Anti* 

Uabuud. * liaphn^.’ 
Letorey. ' Clariaso Uor* 
lowe.’ 

Hfuuquei. ' M^luslne.’ 
D'DJlone. ' Fr^d^guude.’ 
.No first jirlze 

Levadti, and E. Malherbe. 
’ Callirhia'.’ 

Schmitt. * Heinlrainis.' 
Caplet. ' Mynha.* 

Kune. ' Airyoue.’ 
l..ap>irra, * Llyaae.’ 

Pech. * M^dora.’ 

Oalloia, and id. Samuel 
UuusHeau. * Mala.’ 
Dumas. ’ Isuiaft.’ 

J.e Boucher. * Selma.’ 
Cuilbard. ' La Sirdne.' 
Mazelher. *I.si Roussaika.* 
Gallon. ’Acis et UalatbAe.’ 
Paray. ' Vanitza.’ 

No first prize. 

Lily, Boulanger Delvln- 
cuurl. ‘ Faust et Ud^ne,* 
l)U[iri. ’ Pflych6.’ 

18. .No awards. 

Marc Deluuia ll>ert. ‘ lie 
^cll^to et la f6e.* 
Marguerite Canal. ‘ Don 
J nan 

J. de Saiivllle de Lapreale, 
’ Hennlone.’ 

No first pilz«* 

Jeanne Leleu Bonaquet. 

• Bt'atrlv.’ 

Dusfiand. * Lea AmanU de 
Vdrone.’ 

Fonrestler. * La Mort 
d'Adouts.’ 

Ren^ GuUluu, * L’Autre 

Milre.’ 


A few of the cantatas have been engraved, 
but the greater part are unjiublished. At the 
instance of the VTiter of this article, and by hia 
endeavours, the whole of the autographs of these 
interesting compositions have been deposited in 
the Library of the Conservatoire in Paris, under 
the title of ‘ Fonda des Prix de Rome.’ 

G. c. ; addns. a. j., o. f. and M. l. f. 

GRANDSIRE, a change-ringing method 
supposed to be one of the earliest. Originally 
designed for 5 bells, it is properly applied to 

9 F 
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GRANJON 


GRASSHOPPER 


an odd number of bells, although it is fre- 
quently practised on even numbers. 

W. W. 8. 

GRANJON, Robert (6. Paris, c. beginning 
of 16th cent.), a type-founder who was one of 
the first to introduce round notes instead of 
square and lozenge-shaped ones, and at the 
same time to suppress the ligatures and signs of 
proportion, which made the notation of the old 
music so difficult to read — and thus to simplify 
the art. His efforts, however, appear to have 
met with little or no success. His first publica- 
tions are said to be dated 1523, and the first 
work printed on his new system, * Le Premier 
Trophee de musique,’ a collection of chansons, 
etc., in 1559, at which time he had left Paris 
for Lyons ; he was at Rome in 1582, where he 
printed the first edition of Guidetti’s Direct 
torium, having been called to Rome by the 
Pope in order to cut the capital letters of a 
Greek alphabet. 

Whether he or Briabd (g.v.) of Bar-le-duo 
was the first to make the improvements men- 
tioned above is uncertain. Briard's ‘ Carpentras * 
(printed in the new style) was published at 
Avignon in 1532, but Granjon appears to have 
made his invention and obtained letters patent 
for it many years before he had an opportunity 
of exercising it. G. 

GRANOM, Lewis Christian Austin, a com- 
poser of the 18th century, who produced many 
songs and pieces which were popular in their 
day. His first work was ‘ Twelve Sonatas or 
Solos for a German Flute, with a thorough-bass 
for the Harpsichord, or Violoncello, opera 
prima,’ published about 1741. He afterwards 
published ‘ Six Sonatas for two German Flutes 
and a Bass, being his opera secunda ’ (1745), 
and a collection entitled ‘ The Monthly Mis- 
cellany,’ consisting of duets for flutes, songs, etc. 
His ‘ Second Collection of forty favourite Eng- 
lish Songs, with string accompaniments, in 
score ; dedicated to Dr. Boyce,’ bears the opus 
number xiii. Nothing is known of his bio- 
graphy. A trumpet-player of the same name 
was in London in 1712-16, and advertised a set 
of concerts in Hickford’s Room in 1729. 

w. H. H. ; addns. r. k. 

GRAS, Julie AimAe J os^phe Dorus- (family 
name, Steenkiste) (6. Valenciennes, Sept. 7, 
1806 ; d, Paris, Feb. 6, 1896), operatic singer. 
Dorus was the name of her mother. She was 
the daughter of the leader of the band, and 
educated by her father. At the age of 14 she 
made a debut in a concert with such success 
as to obtain a subsidy from the authorities to 
enable her to study at the Conservatoire of 
Paris. There she was admitted Dec. 21, 1821 ; 
and received instruction from Henri and Blan- 
gini. With a good voice and much facility of 
execution, she obtained the first prize in 1822. 
Paer and Bordogni then helped to finish her 
education* To tbe former die owed her ap- 


pointment as chamber-singer to the king. In 
1825 she began her travels, going to Brussels 
first, where she sang with such success as to 
receive proposals for the opera. She now gave 
six months to study for the stage, and made a 
brilliant d6but. After the revolution of 1830 
she went to the Paris Opera, and made her first 
appearance in the * Comte Ory.’ On the re- 
tirement of Mme. Damoreau-Cinti from the 
Opera in 1836, Mile. Dorus succeeded to the 
principal parts. In 1839 she visited London. 
Having married Gras (6. Amiens, Oct, 29, 1800; 
d. Etretat, July 9, 1876), one of the principal 
violins at the Op6ra, Apr. 9, 1833, Mile. Dorus 
for some years kept her maiden name on the 
stage. She retired from the Opera in 1845. 
She continued, however, to sing occasionally in 
Paris and in the provinces. In 1847 she re- 
appeared in London, and renewed her former 
triumphs ; as she did again in 1848 and 1849. 
In 1850-61 Mme. Dorus-Gras remained in Paris, 
singing in a few concerts ; but after that her 
artistic career came to an end. j. m. 

GRASSET, Jean- Jacques (5. Paris, c, 1769 ; 
d. there, 1839), a distinguished violin-player. 
Ho was a pupil of Berthaume, and is reported to 
have excelled by a clear, though not powerful 
tone, correct intonation and technique. After 
having been obliged to serve in the army for 
several years — ^which he appears to have spent 
not without profit for his art in Germany and 
Italy — he returned to Paris and soon gained 
a prominent position there. On the death of 
Gavinies in 1800 he was appointed professor 
of the violin at the Conservatoire, after a 
highly successful competition with a number 
of eminent performers. Soon afterwards ho 
succeeded Bruni as ‘ chef d’orchestro ’ at the 
Italian Opera, which post he filled with eminent 
success till 1829, when he retired from public 
life. He published three concertos for the 
violin, five books of violin-duos and a sonata 
for piano and violin, which are not without 
merit. p. D. 

GRASSHOPPER (Hopper), in a square 
or upright pianoforte of ordinary London make, 
is that part of the action known technically as 
the escapement lover or jack, so constructed 
with base mortised into the key and backpiece 
that it may be taken out or replaced with the 
key without disturbing the rest of the mechan- 
ism. There is a regulating screw perforating 
the jack, tongue or fly, as it is variously called, 
of the grasshopper^ drilled into the backpiece 
and bearing a leather button, the position of 
which and the pressure of a spring determine 
the rake of the jack, and consequently the rise 
and rebound of the hammer ; the rebound being 
further regulated by a contrivance attached to 
the jack, when not an independent member, 
and used for checking or arresting it after the 
blow. In grand pianofortes, and in upright 
ones with crank lever actions, the escapement 
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GRASSI 

apparatus is less easily detached from the 
action. 

It is not recorded by whom the Grasshopper 
was introduced, although the escapement paxt 
of it existed in Cristofori’s ‘ linguetta mobile ’ ; 
but the tradition which attributes it to Long- 
man & Broderip, pianoforte makers in London, 
and predecessors of the firm of dementi & 
Collard, may be relied upon. John Geib 
patented in London in 1786 a square action 
with the jack, and the setting off button acting 
upon the key, also, in another form, the screw 
holding the button perforating the jack — but 
with the button in front of it. The improved 
form with which we are acquainted, with the 
button behind the jack, was adopted by Messrs. 
Longman & Broderip, and soon became general. 

A. J. H. 

GRASSI, Cecilia (6. 1746), who afterwards 
became the wife of John Christian Bach (‘ Eng- 
lish Bach ’), came to London with Guarducci in 
1706, as ‘ first woman,* and remained m that 
capacity at the opera for several years. Burney 
thought her 

‘ inanimate on the stage, and far from beautiful in 
her person ; but there was a truth of intonation, with 
a plaintive sweetness of voice, and innocence of ex- 
pression, that gave great pleasure to all hearers who 
did not expect or want to bo surprised.* 

She was succeeded in 1772 by Girelli, but 
remained in England until the death of her 
husband in 1782, when she returned to Italy, 
and retired from public singing. J. m. 

GRASSINEAU, James {b, London, c. 1716 ; 
d. there, 1769), was first employed by Godfrey, 
the chemist, of Southampton Street, Strand ; 
then became Secretary to Dr. Popusch, at whose 
instance he translated the Diciionrmire de mu- 
sique of Brossard (Paris, 1703), with alterations 
and additions, some of whitih are said to be 
by Pepusch himself : A Musical Dictionary . . . 
of Terms and Cttaracters, etc., London, 1740, 
an 8vo of 343 pages, with a recommenda- 
tion prefixed, signed by Pepusch, Greene and 
Galhard. Some years afterwards an ‘ Appendix * 
of 52 pp. was issued ; it is now scarce. A second 
edition is said to have been published in 1769 
by Robson, with an appendix taken from Rous- 
seau. A new edition, enlarged by John Caspar 
Heck, was published by T. Williams in 1784, 
entitled Musical Miscellanies. The Diciiona- 
rium musica (sic) by John Hoyle, a Yorkshire 
musician, appeared about 1770, and went into 
several editions ; it is a mere abridgment of 
Grassineau*s dictionary, although it pretends to 
be an original work. 

G. ; addns. F. K. and w. H. o. F. 

GRASSINI, JosBPHiNA (as she signed her- 
self) (6. Varese, Lombardy, 1773 ; d, Milan, 
Jan. 3, 1850), came of very humble parents. 
The beauty of her voice and person induced 
General Belgiojoso to give her the best instruc- 
tion that could be procured at Milan. She made 
rapid progress in the school of singing thus 
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opened to her, and soon developed a powerful 
and extensive contralto, with a power of light 
and finished execution rarely found with that 
kind of voice. She had the great advantage of 
singing in her first operas with such models as 
Marchesi and Crescentini. Grassini made her 
debuts at Milan, in the carnival of 1794, in 
Zingarelli’s ‘ Artaserse ’ and the ‘ Demofoonte,* 
of Portogallo. She soon became the first singer 
in Italy, and appeared in triumph on all the 
chief Itahan stages. In 1796 she returned to 
Milan, and played in Traetta’s * Apelle e Cam- 
paspe,’ and with Crescentini and Bianchi in the 
‘ Giulietta e Romeo ’ of Zingarelli. The year 
after she excited the greatest enthusiasm at 
Venice as ‘ Orazio.’ In 1797 she was engaged 
to sing at Naples during the fetes held on the 
marriage of the Prince. In 1800, after Marengo, 
she sang at Milan in a concert before Buonaparte, 
and was taken by him to Paris, where she sang 
(July 22) at the national fete in the Champ de 
Mars, and in concerts at the Op4ra. In 1804 
she was engaged to sing in J.(Ondon from March 
to July for £3000, taking the place of Banti. 
Here she had to contend with Mrs. Billington in 
popular favour, though their voices were very 
different. Lord Mount-Edgeumbe speaks in 
disparaging terms of that of Grassini, though 
he gives her credit for great beauty, ‘ a grace 
peculiarly her own ’ and the excellence of her 
acting. Her style was then 

* exclusively the cantahile, and bordered a little on the 
monotonous. She had (mtirely lost all her upper 
tones, and possessed little more than one octave of 
good, natural notes ; if she attempted to go higher, 
she produced only a shriek, quite unnatural, and 
almost painful to the ear.* 

Her first appearance was in * La Vergine de 
Sole,’ by Mayer (or Andreozzi, according to the 
contemporary journals), in a part well suited to 
her. Very different from this was the effect 
produced by Grassini on other hearers, more 
intellectual, tliough less cultivated in music, 
than Lord Mount-Edgeumbe. Do Quincey 
found her voice ‘ delightful beyond all that he 
had ever heard.* Sir Charles Bell (1805) thought 
it was 

‘only Gras.slni who conveyed the hhja of the united 
power of music and action. She dml not only with- 
out being ridiculous, but with an effect er|ual to 
Mrs. Siddons. The“0 Dio ’'of Mrs. Billington was 
i a b.ir of music, but in tlie strange, almost unnatural 
voice of Grassini, It went to the soul.* 

In 1804 she sang again in Paris; and, after 
1806, when she quitted London, continued to 
sing at the French court for several years, at 
a very high salary (altogether, about £2600). 
Here the role of ‘ Didone ’ was written for her 
by Paer. After the change of dynasty, Mme. 
Grassini, whose voice was now seriously im- 
paired, lost her appointment at Paris and re- 
turned to Milan, where she sang in two concerts 
in Apr. 1817. In 1822 she was at Ferrara, 
Lady Morgan heard her sing in Paris in 1829. 

In 1806 a fine portrait of her was scraped in 
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mezzotint (folio) by S. W. Reynolds, after a 
picture by Mme. Le Brun. It represents her in 
Turkish dress, as * Zaira * in Winter’s opera. 

J. M. 

Bibl.— ▲. PotroiB. CHuteppIna Oraarini. Farii. 1920. 

GRAUN, the name of three brothers, sons 
of an Excise collector at Wahrenbrtick, near 
Dresden, one of whom (3) made a lasting mark 
on German music. 

The eldest, ( 1 ) August Fritsdkioh (6. Wahren- 
briick, Saxony, 1697 ; d, Merseburg, May 6, 
1705), was at the time of his death cantor of 
Merseburg, where ho had passed the greater 
part of his life since 1729. 

(2) Johann Gottlieb (6. Wahrenbrtick, 
c. 1698 ; d. Berlin, Oct. 27, 1771) was an eminent 
violinist, and composer of instrumental music 
much valued in his day. He was a pupil of 
Pisendel. After a journey to Italy, where he 
had instruction from Tartini, he was in the 
Dresden band until 1726, when he became Kon- 
zertmeister at Merseburg, and had Friedcmann 
Bach for some time as his pupil. In 1727 he 
entered the service of Prince von Waldeck, and 
in 1728 that of Frederick the Great, then Crown 
Prince, at Rheinsberg. On the King’s accession 
he went to Berlin, and remained there till his 
death, as conductor of the royal band. Of his 
many compositions only a set of violin sonatas, 
six harpsichord or organ concertos (with Agrell) 
and eight sonatas (trios) for two flutes and 
violin were printed. (See Q.^L.) Burney, in his 
Present State (ii . 229), testifies to the great est-eem 
in which he was held. The excellence of the 
then Berhn orchestra is generally attributed to 
him. F. D. 

The most celebrated of the three is the 
youngest, (3) Karl Heinrich (6. Wahrenbrtick, 
May 7, 1701 ; d, Berlin, Aug. 8, 1759). He was 
educated with Johann Gottlieb at the Kreuz- 
schule in Dresden, and having a beautiful 
soprano voice, was appointed, in 1713, ‘ Raths- 
discantist,’ or treble-singer, to the town council. 
Grundig the cantor of the school, the court- 
organist Petzold and the Kapellmeister Job. 
Christoph Schmidt were his early musical in- 
structors, and he profited by the friendship of 
Ulricii Konig the court-poet, and of Superin- 
tendent Loscher, who defended him from the 
pedantic notions of an inartistic Burgomaster. 
His career both as a singer and composer was 
largely influenced by his study of the vocal 
compositions of Keiser, the then celebrated 
composer of Hamburg, and of the operas of 
the Italian composer Lotti, who conducted in 
person a series of performances in Dresden, with 
a picked company of Italian singers. Even 
during this time of study Graun was busily 
engaged in composing. Ther3 still exist a quan- 
tity of motets and other sacred vocal pieces, 
which he wrote for the choir of the Kreuzschule. 
In particular may be cited a ‘ Grosse Passions- 
Cantata^* with the opening chorus * Lassot uns 


aufsehen auf Jesum,’ which, as the work of 
a boy of barely 15, is very remarkable. Three 
other early passion oratorios are mentioned iii 
Q.-Z/. Upon Konig’s recommendation he was 
appointed tenor to the opera at Brunswick when 
Hasse was recalled to Dresden in 1725. The 
opera chosen for his first appearance was by 
Schurmann the local Kapellmeister, but Graun 
being dissatisfied with the music of his part 
replaced the airs by others of his own composi- 
tion, which were so successful that he was 
commissioned to write an opera, and appointed 
vice-Kapellmeister. This first opera, ‘ Polli- 
doro * (1726), was followed by five others : 

* Sancio,’ 1727, ‘ Scipio Africano,* 1732, ‘ Tim- 
areta,’ 1733, ‘ Lo specchio della fedclta ’ and 
‘ Pharao Tubaetes,’ 1735 ; and besides these he 
composed several cantatas, sacred and secular, 
two ‘ Passions - Musiken * and dnstrumentaj 
pieces. His fame was now firmly established. 

In 1735 he was invited to Rheinsberg, the 
residence of the Crown-Prince of Prussia, after- 
wards Frederick the Great. This powerful 
amateur continued Graun’s friend and patron 
till his death. Here he composed about fifty 
Italian cantatas, usually consisting each of two 
airs with recitatives. They were highly valued 
at the time, and contain ample materials for an 
estimate of Graun’s style of writing for the 
voice. Among his instrumental works of this 
period were flute concertos (unpublished) for 
his patron. He also wrote ‘ Trauermusik ’ fox 
Duke August Wilhelm of Brunswick (1731) and 
King Frederick William I. (1740). When his 
patron came to the throne in 1740, he gave 
Graun the post of Kapellmeister, with a salary of 
2000 thalers, and despatched him to Italy to 
form a company of Italian singers for the opera 
at Berlin. In Italy he remained more than a 
year, and his singing was much appreciated. 
After his return to Berlin with the singers ho 
had engaged, ho spent some years of remarkable 
j activity in composing operas. Those of this 
period amount to twenty-eight in all (a complete 
list will be found in Q.-L.); ‘Rodelinda, Regina 
di Longobardia* appeared in 1741, and 
‘ Merope,’ his last, in 1756. In his operas he 
gave his chief consideration to tho singer, as 
indeed was the case with all Italian operas at 
that time. His forte, both in singing and in 
composition, resided in the power he possessed 
of executing adagios, and of expressing tender- 
ness and emotion. His operas contain airs 
which merit the attention of both singers and 
public, a good instance being ‘ Mi paventi ’ from 
‘ Britannico ’ (1751), with which Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia used to make a great effect. A collec- 
tion of airs, duets, terzettos, etc., from Qraun’s 
operas was edited by Kirnberger, in 4 vols. 
(^rlin, 1773). ‘ Montezuma ’ was reprinted 
as vol. XV. of the D,D,T, 

Towards the close of his life Graun again de- 
voted himself to church music, and two of tht* 
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works belonging to this period have carried his 
name down to posterity ; and are indeed those 
by which he is now almost exclusively known. 
These are the Te Deum, which he composed for 
Frederick’s victory at Prague (1767)--- first per- 
formed at Charlottenbiirg at the close of the 
Seven Years’ War, July 16, 1763 — and still 
more, ‘ Der Tod Jesu,’ or ‘ Death of Jesus,’ a 
‘ Passions-Cantata,’ to words by Ramler, a work 
which enjoyed an unprecedented fame. In 
Germany the ‘ Tod Jesu ’ holds, in some degree, 
the position which is held by the ‘ Messiah * in 
England. It was first executed in the Cathe- 
dral of Berlin, Mar. 26, 1765, and was annually 
performed in Passion-week until quite recently. 
A centenary performance took place in 1855 in 
presence of Frederick William IV. It was first 
performed in England at St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, 
in Lent, 1877, and at an orchestral concert at 
the R.A.M., Apr. 1, 1887, under Barnby’s direc- 
tion. Looked at from a purely musical point 
of view, and apart from considerations of age or 
taste, the ‘ Tod Jesu ’ contains much that is 
significant. Graun was a master of counter- 
point ; his harmony — as his biographer, J. A. 
Hiller, says — was always ‘ clear and significant, 
and his modulation w^ell regulated.* His melo- 
dies may be wanting in force, but they are 
always full of expression and emotion. That he 
possessed real dramatic ability may be seen 
from his recitatives, and these are the most 
important parts of the * Tod Jesu.’ 

Graun’s instrumental compositions, trios, 
pianoforte concertos, etc., have never been pub- 
lished, and are of little value. (See Q.-L.) He 
wrote thirty-one solfeggi, which form an ex- 
cellent singing method, and he invented the so- 
called ‘ Da me ne satio * — a putting together of 
the syllables, da, me, iJ, po, tu, la, be, for the 
practice of solfeggio, which, however has been 
little used. A. M. 
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GRAUPNER, Christoph {b. Kirch berg, 
Saxony, Jan. 13, 1683 ^ ; d. Darmstadt, May 
10, 1760), a prolific composer, came early to 
lA'ipzig, where he studied nine years at 
the Thomasschule under cantors Schelle and 
Kuhnau. 

He began to study law, but was driven by tho 
Swedish invasion to take refuge in Hamburg, 
where he passed three years (1706-9) as harpsi- 
chord-player at the opera under Keiser. The 
Landgrave Ernst Ludwig of Hesse Darmstadt, 
then staying in Hamburg, having appointed 
him his vice-Kapellmeister, he removed in 1710 
to Darmstadt, and in tho same year w'as pro- 
moted to the Kapellmeister-ship on the death of 
I MUmaim, Pohl g*T« * BBpUxed Feb. 2% 1087.* 


Briegel. Here he did much to elevate both 
sacred and dramatic music, and greatly im- 
proved the court performances, the excellence 
of which is mentioned by Telemann. In 1723 
he was proposed, together with Bach and Tele 
mann, for the post of cantor at the Thomas* 
schule (when Bach was elerjted), but he pre- 
ferred remaining in Darmstadt. In 1760 he 
lost his sight. 

Graupner worked almost day and night ; he 
even engraved his own pieces for tho clavier, 
many of which are very pleasing. Of his operas 
the following were produced in Hamburg : 
‘Dido’ (1707), ‘Dio lustige Hochzeit’ (with 
Keiser, 1708), ‘ Hercules und Theseus ’ (1708), 
‘Antiochiis und Stratonico ’ (170S), ‘ Bellero- 
phon ’ (1708) and ‘ Simson ’ (1709). Three 
operas, written for Darmstadt, are mentioned 
in Riernann : ‘Berenice und Lueio * (1710), 
‘Tolemach’ (1711) and ‘ Bestandigkeit besiegt 
Betrug ’ (1719). After this ho wrote only 
church and chamber music. Between the years 
1719 and 1745 ho composed more than 1300 
pieces for the service in tho Scihlosskirche at 
Darmstadt — figured chorales, pieces for one 
and more voices and chorales with accompani- 
ment for organ and orchestra. The court library 
at Darmstadt contains the autograph scores and 
the separate parts of those, which were printc'd 
at the Landgrave’s expense ; Superintendent 
Lioh ten berg furnished the words. The same 
library also contains in MS. 50 concertos for 
different instruments in score ; 80 overtures ; 
116 symphonies ; several sonatas and trios for 
different instruments in various combinations, 
mostly in score ; 6 sonatas for the harpsichord 
with gigues, preludes and fugues. Of hi.s 
printed works there also exist 8 ‘ Partien ’ tor 
the clavier dedicated to Ernst Ludwig of Hesse 
(1718) ; ‘ Monatlich^* ''’ivier-Friichte,’ consist- 
ing of preludes, aliomandes, courantes, sara- 
bandes, minuets and gigues (Darmstadt, 1772) ; 
and ‘ Die vier Jahreszeiten,’ 4 suitt's for clavier 
(Frankfort, 1733). Wo must also mention his 
‘ Neu vermehrtes Choralbuch * (Frankfort, Ger- 
hardt, 1728). Graupner’s autobiography is 
printed in Mattheson’s Ehrenpforte, p. 410, and 
a list of the operas written for Hamburg will 
be found in tho same author’s Musik. Patriot. 

F. F., addns. 
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GRAVE, one of the slow 'rempi, indic^ating 
perhaps rather character than pace. As familiar 
instances may be given the opening movement 
of the overture to the ‘ Messiah ’ ; the short 
choruses in plain counterpoint in ‘ Israel 
in Egypt’ — ‘And Israel saw,’ ‘He is my 
God,’ etc. ; the ‘ Rex tremendao ’ in Mozart’s 
Requiem; the Introduction to Beethoven’s 
‘Senate path6tique,’ and that to the prison 
scene in ‘ Fidelio.’ o. 
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GRAVE MIXTURE, an organ-stop consist- 
ing chiefly of pipes representing the lower or 
more grave of the partial tones, overtones, or 
harmonics. T. E. 

GR A V ES. Two sons of the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Graves, Bishop of Limerick, have been con- 
cerned with musical matters in the course of 
very varied careers. 

(1) Alfred Perceval (6. Dublin, July 22. 
1846), was a school inspector, 1875-1910. Ho 
was one of the founders of the Folk-song Society, 
and of the Irish and Welsh Folk-song Societies. 
He has written a large number of English lyrics, 
the most famous of which is * Father O’Flynn,’ 
to Irish and Welsh folk-tunes, and has trans- 
lated Irish, Scottish and Welsh poems for 
music. He collaborated with Stanford in 
* Songs of Old Ireland ’ and ‘ Songs of Erin,* 
with Charles Wood in ‘ Irish Folksongs,* and 
with Arthur Somervell in ‘ Welsh Melodies.* 
His lyrics have been set to original music by 
these composers, also by Parry and others. 

(2) Charles Laroom (b. Dublin, Dec. 15, 

1856), assistant editor of the Spectator, 1899- 
1917, and member of the staff of Punch (from 
1 902), has written much serious musical criticism 
in the former and has turned the searchlight of 
his satirical humour on to musical matters in 
many articles and verses published in the latter. 
The Diversions of a Music Lover ( 1904), Musical 
Monstrosities (1909) and Post Viciorian Music 
(1911) are the outcome of his journalistic 
activities. As the intimate friend of Grove, 
Parry and Stanford, he took an active interest 
in the R.C.M. from its foundation. He pub- 
lished The Life and Letters of Sir Oeorge Grove in 
1903, and a life of Hubert Parry (2 vols.) in 1926. 
His memoir of Grove was written for the 
second edition of this Dictionary. c. 

GRAVICEMBALO, an Italian corruption of 
the term Clavicembalo, a harpsichord, a. j. h. 

GRAY, Alan (6. York, Dec. 23, 1855), was 
educated at St. Peter’s School, York, and Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. He took the degrees 
of LL.B. in 1877, LL.M. in 1883, Mus.B. in 
1886, and Mus.D. in 1889. He was at first 
intended for the legal profession, but after 
studying with Dr. E. G. Monk devoted himself 
altogether to music. Ho was appointed musical 
director at Wellington College, in 1883, and held 
that post till 1892, when he succeeded Stanford 
as organist of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
conductor of the Cambridge University Musical 
Society (resigned 1912). 

The first of his compositions to obtain an im- 
portant hearing was ‘ The Widow of Zarephath,* 
York Minster, 1888. His cantatas are as 
follows ; ‘ Arethusa,* Leeds Festival, 1892 ; 
* The Legend of the Rock Buoy Bell/ Hoving- 
ham Festival, 1893 ; ‘ The Vision of Bel- 
shazzar,* Hovingham, 1896 ; ' A Song of 

Redemption,* I^ds Festival, 1898. Other 
worke (some still in MS.) are an Easter ode 


(1892), a Festival Te Deum (1895), a ‘ Corona- 
tion March * (played at Hovingham Festival 
1902), an Andante and Allegro for pianoforte, 
violin and violoncello, a string quartet, a piano- 
forte quartet, a sonata for pianoforte and violin, 
songs, partsongs, a cantata, * Odysseus among 
the Phseacians,* sto. Dr. Gray’s compositions 
for organ are important — four sonatas, four 
Idylls, Fantasia in G minor, a Ground, Varia- 
tions, Adagio and Toccata, and some sets of 
short preludes and postludes, all alike being 
distinguished by serious aim and admirable 
workmanship and effectiveness. He has done 
important work as one of the editors of the 
Purcell Society {q.v.}. m. ; addns. h. o. 

GRAY & DAVISON. Robert Gray estab- 
lished an organ factory in London in 1774, and 
was succeeded by William Gray {d. 1820) and 
then by John Gray {d, 1849;. In 1837-38 the 
firm was John Gray & Son, after which John 
Gray took Frederic Davison into partnership. 
Amongst the many organs erected by these 
makers aU over the country, we may mention 
those in the Crystal Palace (Handel orchestra) ; 
St. Paul’s, Wilton Place, and St. Pancras, 
London ; Magdalen College, Oxford ; and the 
Town Halls of Leeds, Bolton and Glasgow. 

In 1876 they took up the business of Robson, 
and have also a factory at Liverpool, having 
succeeded Bewshur in that town. v. de p. 

GRAZIA, CON; Grazioso (Ital.), ‘grace- 
fully.* 

GRAZIANI (Gratiani), Bonifazto 
(6. Marino, 1605; d. June 15, 1664). From 1649 
he was maestro di cappella at the Jesuit church 
and the Roman Seminary. His compositions, 
oratorios, masses, motets, etc., stood in high 
esteem, and even after his death were often re- 
printed, a rare occurrence in those times. Eitnei 
speaks of a portrait, but does not say where it 
is. (See Q.-L.) 

GRAZIANI, (1) Francesco (6. Fermo, Apr, 
16, 1829, a singer who appeared in London first 
at the Royal Italian Opera in 1855. (He had 
previously sung in Italy, and in Paris from 
1855.) He made his debut in the ‘ Trovatore,* 
then also produced here for the first time. In 
this 

‘the song “ II balen ** exhibited to its best advantage 
one of the most perfect baritone voices ever bestowed 
on mortal. Such an organ as his is a golden inherit- 
ance ; one, however, which has tempted many another 
beside himself to rely too exclusively on Nature.’ ^ 

Graziani continued to sing in London and Paris, 
with almost undiminished powers, for many 
years. His voice, though not extensive down- 
wards, had beautiful and luscious tones, reach- 
ing as high as G, and even A. He appeared 
with great effect as Nelusco in the * Africaine * 
when that opera was first produced in London 
in 1865. 

His brother, (2) Lodovico (6. Fermo, Aug. 
1823; d. there, May 1885), was a dramatic 
1 Cluxrl»7« 
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tenor, for whom the part of Alfredo in ‘ Travi- 
ata * was written. He sang in Paris, London 
and Vienna in about 1858-60 with great 
success. J. M. 

GRAZIANI (Gratiani), Tommaso, of Bagna 
Cavallo (Roman province) (d. Milan, ? after 
1627), a Franciscan monk, and pupil of Cost, 
Porta ; maestro di cappella at San Francesco, 
Milan, 1587 ; at Ravenna, 1595 ; at the Con- 
cordia Cathedral, Milan, 1599 ; at Porto Gruaro, 
Lombardy, 1601. In 1617 he was acting as 
maestro di cappella at several churches in Milan, 
where apparently he died. He composed 
masses, psalms and other church music ((j.-L. ; 
Biernann). 

GRAZIOLI, Giovanni Battista (b, Venice, 
c. 1750 ; d. there, c. 1820), pupil of Bertoni. 
On May 28, 1782, he became second, and on 
Jan. 21, 1785, first organist, S. Mark’s, Venice. 
He composed 3 books of fine harpsichord 
sonatas, opp. 1, 2, 3, some of which have ap- 
peared in modern editions. Some sacred songs 
for 1 and more voices with instruments re- 
mained in MS. (See Q.-L.) 

GREAT OCTAVE, see Staveless Nota- 
tion. 

GREATOREX, Thomas (6. North Wing- 
field, near (Chesterfield, Derbyshire, Oct. 5, 
1758; d. July 18, 1831), organist, conductor, 
etc., son of Anthony Greatorex of Ribor Hall, 
Matlock. In 1772 he became a pupil of Dr. 
Benjamin Cooke. In 1774, at a performance 
of sacred music in St. Martin’s church, Leicester 
(of which his sister was then organist), on 
occasion of the opening of the Leicestershire 
Infirmary, he had the good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of the Earl of Sandwich and Joah 
Bates. The Earl invited him to become an in- 
mate of his house, and in 1774, 1775 and 1776 
he assisted at the oratorios which were given at 
Christmas, under Bates’s direction, at his lord- 
ship’s scat, Hinchinbrook House, near Hunting- 
don, On the establishment of the Concert of 
Ancient Music in 1776 Greatorex sang in the 
chorus. In 1781 he was appointed organist of 
Carlisle Cathedral, a post which he held until 
about 1784, when he resigned it and went to 
reside at Newcastle, In 1786 he went to Italy, 
returning home through the Netherlands and 
Holland at the latter end of 1788. At Rome he 
was introduced to the Pretender, Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, with whom he so ingratiated him- 
self as to induce the Prince to bequeath him a 
large quantity of valuable manuscript music. 
On his return to England Greatorex established 
himself in London as a teacher of music, and 
soon acquired a very extensive practice. On 
the retirement of Bates in 1 793 he was, without 
solicitation, appointed his successor as con- 
ductor of the Concert of Ancient Music. In 
1801 he joined W. Knyvett, Harrison and 
Bartleman in reviving the Vocal Concerts. In 
1819 he was chosen to succeed Gteorge Ebenezer 


Williams as organist of Westminster Abbey* 
For many years he conducted the triennial 
musical festivals at Birmingham, and also those 
at York, Derby and elsewhere. Greatorex pub- 
lished a collection of psalm tunes, harmonised 
by himself for four voices, and a few glees and 
harmonised airs. Besides these he arranged 
and composed orchestral accompaniments to 
many pieces for the Ancient and Vocal Con- 
certs, which were never published. His know- 
ledge was by no means limited to music ; he 
was well skilled in mathematics, astronomy 
and natural history, and was a Fellow of the 
Royal and Linnsean Societies. He was buried 
in the west cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

GREAT ORGAN. This name is given, in 
modern instruments, to the department that 
generally has the greater number of stops, and 
those of the greater power, although occasional 
exceptions are met with as to one or other of 
those parti(5ulars ; as when a Swell of more than 
proportionate completeness, or a Solo organ, 
composed of stops of more than the average 
strength of tone, forma part of th(^ instrument. 

The use of the term ‘ Great Organ ’ in Eng- 
land can be traced back to 1409. In the Fabric, k 
Rolls of York Minster ^ under that date, the 
following entry occurs : 

‘ To brother John for ct>nstructing two pair of Ixsllows 
for the great organ, and repairing the same, 1 5*. 2d,’ 

English organs at that period, and for nearly a 
century and a half afterwards, were invariably 
single manual instruments. This is clearly in- 
timated in numerous old documents still in 
existence. Thus the churchwardens’ accounts 
of Si. Mary’s, Sandwich, contain the following 
four memoranda : 

‘ 1490. Payd for mending of the lytell organys, iijs. 
ivd.’ ‘ lt;em, for siiepskyn to mend the grete organyse, 
iijd/ More clearly still : 1502. I’aid for mending 

of the grel organ bellowis and tlie small organ bellowis, 
vd.' ‘ Item, for a shepis skyn for both (»rganys, ijd.* 

It was no uncommon circumstance for a 
large or rich church to possess one or even two 
organs Ijcsides the chief one. Thus ai Worces- 
ter Cathedral there were, besides the * great 
organ ’ in the choir, a ‘ pair of organs ’ in the 
Chapel of St. George, and another ‘ pair ’ in 
that of St. Edmund. At Durham there were 
two ‘ great organs,* as well as a smaller one, all 
in the choir ; and an interesting description has 
been preserved in Davies’s Ancient Bites and 
Monuments of the Moruisiical and Cathedral 
Church of Durham, 1672, of the position of two, 
and the separate use to which these several 
organs were appropriated ; 

* One of the fairest pair of the three stood over the 
quire door, and was only opened and play’d upon on 
principal feasts.’ ‘ The second pair,— a pair of fair 
large organs, called the Oryers, — stood on the north 
side of the choir, being never play’d upon but when 
the four doctors of the church were read.’ ‘The 
third pair were daily used at ordinary service.* 
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Reverting to the York records of the 15th 
century we find express mention of ‘ the large 
organ in the choir,’ and ‘ the organ at the altar.’ 

The ‘ great ’ organ was doubtless in all cases 
a fixture, while the ‘ small ’ one was movable ; 
and it is pleasant to notice the authorities of 
more opulent or fortunate churches helping the 
custodians of smaller establishments by lending 
them a ‘ pair of organs ’ for use on special anni- 
versaries. An early instance of this custom 
is mentioned in the York records of 1485 : 

‘To John Hewc for repairlnR the or^an at the altar 
of ll.V.M. in the ( Cathedral Church, and for carrying 
the same to the House of the Minorite Brethren, and 
for bringing ba(;k the same to the Catlicdral Church. 
Ids. M.* 

A Ifith -century entry in the old accounts of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, London, states the occasion for 
which the loan of the organ was received : 

* 1519. For bringing the organs from St. Andrew’s 
Church, against St. Barnabas’ eve, and bringing them 
lOack again, yd* 

We have seen that some of the large churches 
had two or oven three organs in the choir, 
located in various convenient positions, and 
employed Reparat.ely on special occasions. But 
the idea of placing the small organ close to the 
large one — in front of and a little below it — 
witli mechanism so adjusted that the two 
organs could be rendered available for use by the 
same player and on the same occasion — ^in fact, 
of combining them into a two-manual organ — 
does not socm to have been conceived in Eng- 
land until about the beginning of the 17th 
century ; and among the earliest artists who 
effected this important improvement appears 
to stand Thomas Dallam {q.v.). This builder 
made an organ for King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, the accounts of which — entitled, 

* The charges about the organs, etc., from the 
22nd of June 1605, to the 7th of August 1606 ’ 
— are still extant. From the manner in which 

* the greate Organ ’ and ‘ the greate and litel 
Organs ’ arc mentioned in these entries, it 
seems clear that the union of the two was a 
recent device. Seven years later Dallam built 
an instrument for Worcester Cathedral, the 
two departments of which were referred to 
collectively in the following extract ; 

‘ A.D. 1613. All the materials and workmanship of 
the new doublt‘-organ in the Cathedral Church of 
Worcester by Thomas Dalham, organ-maker, came to 
£ 211 .' 

The name * Cha 3 n:‘e organ ’ is also given to the 
smaller one. At length, in the contract for the 
York Cathedral Organ, dated 1632, wo find the 
word ‘ great ’ applied to an organ as a whole — 

* touchiiigo the makeinge of a great organ for 

the said church ’ — although farther on in the 
agreement a ‘ groat organ ’ and ‘ chairo organ * 
(in front) are specified. E. J. H. 

GREAT STAVE, see Notation. 

GREAVES, Thomas, a lutenist, published in 
1664, a work entitled : 


' Sonn of Sunarie Klnden ; flnt Aires to be euag to the Lute 
Base VToIl. Next, Songs of Badnesse, for the Viols and Voyoes. 
Lastly, liadrigalles for five Voyces.' 

It consists of 21 pieces ; 15 songs and 6 madri- 
gals. (See English Madrigal School and 
English School of Lutenist Song- writers.) 
On the title-page the composer describes him- 
self as ‘ Lutenist tj Sir Henrie Pierrepont, 
Knight,’ to whom ho dedicates his work. Lady 
Pierpoint was a sister of Sir Charles Cavendish, 
Wilbye’s patron, and a cousin of Michael 
Cavendish the composer. The first throe of the 
madrigals are of a patriotic character and are of 
poor quality. But the last piece in the book is 
an attractive and rather original ballot. 

w. H. H. ; addns. E. H. F. 

GREBER, Jakob (6. latter half of 17th cent.), 
came to London with the singer, Margarita 
de riSpine, and produced at the Hay market 
Theatre an ‘ Indian pastoral ’ called ‘ The 
Loves of Ergasto,’ Apr. 24, ^ 1705. This had 
already been composed to an Italian libretto, 
for the Court Library at Vienna contains a MS. 
score of ‘ Gli amori d’ Ergasto,’ dated (Q.-X.) 
about 1701. A later opera, ‘ The Temple of 
Love,’ produced in London in 1706 as the work 
of Greber, is rightly asiiribcd by Hawkins to 
the double-bass player, Saggione.^ Various 
cantatas for solo voice, with accompaniment 
of various instruments, arc in existence in 
Berlin, Rostock and the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge {Q.-L.). 

GRECHANINOV, Alexander Tikhono- 
vich (6. Moscow, Get. 26/13, 1864), composer. 
He studied tlie piano under Safonov at the 
Conservatoire of his native town, but quitted 
it in 1890, afterwards joining the sister institu- 
tion at St. Petersburg. Here he completed a 
course of theory and composition under Rimsky- 
Korsakov (1893). Grechaninov is a prolific 
composer of vocal music. His published works 
include : Nineteen songs with pianoforte ac- 
companiments, opp. 1, 5, 7, 15, 20 ; a musical 
picture for bass solo, chorus and orchestra ; 
twelve choruses, opp. 4, 10, 11, 12, 16 ; pieces 
for pianoforte and for violin ; several sacred 
works ; and a string quartet (No. 1, op. 2), 
which took the prize of the St. Petersburg 
Chamber Music Society, 1894. Among his un- 
published works are a symphony in B minor, 
op. 6 ; a second symphony, op. 27 ; string 
quartet (No. 2, op. 14), and another quartet, 
op. 70 ; elegy for orchestra, op. 18. Grech- 
aninov has also written two complete 
Liturgies (opp. 13 and 29), incidental music 
to several plays and two operas, ‘ Dobrinya 
Nikitich ’ and ‘ Soeur Beatrice.’ The latter 
was withdrawn from the stage after a few 
performances on account of its representation 
of the Blessed Virgin. r. n. 


BiBt. — M ontaov Nathah. OotMmporary Russian Ootnpossrs, 
1017. 


1 Bnraey. w. h. o. f. gives Apr. 0 (Easter Monday), 1705. 
‘ Seo his Bistont, V. 186, and Burney's Eist. Iv. 200, 202. 
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GRECO (Greooo or Gbieco), Gaetano 
-6. Naples c. 1680), pupil of A. Scarlfttti, whom 
he succeeded in 1717 as teacher of composition 
in the Conservatorio dei Poveri, where he had 
Pergolesi, Durante and Vinci for his pupils. 
From thence he passed to the Conservatorio di 
San Onofrio. None of his music appears to 
have been printed in his lifetime, and only a 
very few pieces are known in MS. These are 
almost entirely for harpsichord, and a selection 
of them, from a MS. in the British Museum, was 
edited by J. S. Shedlock, and published by 
Novello & Co. See the publications of the InU 
Mils, Oes, Zeitsch, i. 41, and Sammelhdnde, i. 
331. G. 

GREEK MUSIC. In treating the theory of 
Ancient Greek Music we shall follow the lines 
laid down by Aristoxenus, the greatest of Greek 
theorists, and proceed from the simple musical 
facts of concords to the complex phenomena of 
scales, modes, keys, etc. 

A. Concords. — The whole material of musi- 
cal art is supplied by the scales ; and a scale 
is ultimately determined by concords. In the 
concords, then, we touch the beginnings of all 
music, and in the scales we have the poten- 
tiality of its highest achievement. 

A concord contains two elements, a relation 
and a direction of the relation ; that is, in every 
concord there are two related notes, and one of 
them is more fundamental, more akin to the 
tonic than the other. The ancient Greeks re- 
cognised as concords or concordant intervals 
(Siaa-TTfifiaTa ff^ffKpuva) the foundation of a note 
(1) on its fourth above, (2) on its fifth below, 
(3) on its octave above, (4) on its octave below. 
Thirds and sixths were discords {Sidtpuva) for 
the Greek ear. 

B. Scales. — The elementary scale {<ri><rrr}fia) 
is the tetrachord which is built on assumption 
of the following rules ; (1) The smallest con- 
cord is the fourth (rd did rerTapiov)^ with the 
upper note as tonic ; (2) this space cannot be 
divided by more than two intermediate notes ; 
(3) no interval smaller than a quarter- tone 
(Steals i\axl(rr-q) can bo produced or discrimi- 
nated ; (4) in the division of a fourth, when 
the upper note is tonic, the lowest interval 
must be equal to or less than the middle, 
and less than the highest. The recognition 
of these niles leaves an infinite variety of 
possible determination of the inner notes 
of the tetrachord ; but three are taken as 
typical, and the classes represented by these 
types are called the genera {y^vv) of music, 
the Enharmonic, the Chromatic, and the 
Diatonic : 

Scheme of the Enharmonic Tetrachord Scale 
of the Tonic A, 



Scheme of the Chromatic Tetrachord Scale 
of the Tonic A, 



Scheme of the Diatonic Tetrachord Scale 
of the Tonic A. 



The sign x signifies that the note to which it 
is prefixed is sharpened by a quarter-tone. The 
fixed bounding notes of the scale are denoted 
by minims, the indt^terminate passing notes by 
crotchets. The three close-lying lower notes, 
occuiTing only in the Enharmonic and t3iro- 
matic (marked by a bracket in the above 
example), were called the Pyenum (t6 ttvkpov). 
At a later period the Diatonic genus displaced 
the others. The Enharmonic is no monstrosity, 
nor is the smallness of its intervals in itself 
an objection. We cannot appreciate them be- 
cause we have lost the liahit. But its fatal 
defect is that its notes cannot be dc'tc^rmined by 
the principle of concord (see Plutarch, De 
musica, cap. 38, 1145 B). Starting from A wo 
can determine JtA by the series of concords — 



but xA cannot be thus determined. 

The more ample scales are produced by the 
collocation of two or more of these tet rachords. 
Tetrachords can bo collocated — (1) by conjunc- 
tion {(rvva<f}r)), in which case the highest note of 
the low^er tetrachord coincides with the lowest 
notes of the upper tetrachord. Hence the 
Heptachord scale : 


Heptachord Scales in the Three Genera 
WITH THE Names of the Individual Notes. 



The name Hypate signifies the * highest ’ chord 
(f ,c. highest in its position on the instrument), 
Parhypate signifies ‘ next the highest,* Licha- 
nua ‘ forefinger,* Mese ‘ middle,’ Trite ‘ thirds' 
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Paranete ‘ next the lowest,* Nete ‘ lowest.’ 
(2) By disjunction (5tdfcu|ts), in which case a 
tone separates the several tetrachords from one 
another. Hence the old Dorian Enharmonic 
scale (see Aristides Quintilianus, ed. Meibom, 
p. 21, 1. 15)— 



(3) By alternate conjunction and disjunction. 
Hence results a non -modulating scale such as 
that supplied by the white notes of our keyed 
instruments, l^he octachord scales are exem- 
plifications of it — 


OcTACHOKi) Scales in the Three Genera 
WITH THE Names of the Individual Notes. 



Paramose signifies ‘ beside the middle.’ The 
last of these methods of collocation practically 
displaced the others, for it alone was musically 
satisfactory. The octachord scale alone has a 
permanent tonic ; the others modulate, to use 
our term, one into the flat, the other into the 
sharp keys. 

Deficient scales are also common, c,g, Ter- 
pander’s scale (see Aristotle, Frobl. xix. 32, 
and Nicomachus, ed. Meibom, p. 7) — 



a heptachord scale obtained by omission of one 
note of the octachord ; and the n , 

enharmonic scale of Olympus, a 
trichord obtained by omission ^ 
of one note of the tetrachord. For other 
deficient scales see Aristides Quintilianus, ed. 
Meibom, p. 21. 

C. Modes, (a) Form of the Modes , — If in the 
indefinitely prolonged scale arising from the 
third method of collocating tetrachords we seek 
for a segment capable of supplying the notes for 
the first phrase of ‘ Voi che sapete * we find it 
in the segment — 


tone tone tone tone tone | tone tone 

If again we wish to render the opening phrase 
of ‘ Deh vieni, non tardar,’ we are obliged 
to abandon that segment, and adopt the fol- 
lowing : 

tone tone ^ tone tone tone tone ^ tone 

Now, since Greek instruments were limited in 
compass, different instruments or different 
tunings of the one instrument were necessary 
in order to obtain such different segments. In 
this way these segments obtained a certain 
importance and ^tmsi-independence, and were 
called modes (rpdiroi or etdrj). The schemes 
and names of the modes were as follows : 

Mixo LYDIAN. 

BKHARMOKIO tunic 

i tone i tone ditone i tone I tone ditone | tone 

Chromatic tonic 

} tone ^ tone tone ^ tone ^ tone tone | tone 

Diatonic tonic 

^ tone tone tone | tone tone tone | tone 


Lydian. 

Enharmonic tonic 

I tone ditone \ tone i tone ditone | tone } tone 

Chromatic tomio 

^ toneli tone ^ tone i tone tonej tone ^ tone 

Diatonic tonic 

tone tone } tone tone tone I tone |tone 


Phrygian. 

Enharmonic tonic 

ditone \ tone \ tone ditone | tone ^ tone tone 

Chromatic tonic 

li tone ^ tone } tone tone | tone i tone i tone 

Diatonic tonic 

tone } tone tone tone I tone | tone tone 


Dorian. 

Enharmonic tonic 

\ tone i tone ditone I tone ^ tone \ tone dltone 


Chromatic tonic 

^ tone ^ tone tunul tone ^ tone ^ tone 1^ tone 


Diatonic tonic 

litone tone tone I tone j^tone tone tone 
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Hypolydian. 

Enharmonic tonic 

J tone ditone j tone J tone i tone ditone J tone 
Chromatic toxic 

i tone tonel tone } tone } tone tone ^ tone 


Diatonic toxic 

tone tone I tone ) tone tone tone } tone 


Hypophrygian. 

Enharmonic 

TONIC 

ditone I tone ^ tone i tone ditoiie ^ tone { tone 


Chromatic 

TONIC 


touel tone } tone ^ tone tone ^ tone ^ tone 


Diatonic 


tone j tone ^ tone tone tone ^ tone tone 


Hypodorian. 


Enharmonic 

tonic 

I tone 4 tone | tone ditone ^ tone \ tone ditone 


Chromatic 

TONIf 


tone i tone ^ tone tone ^ tone ^ tone 1^ tone 


Diatonic 


tone ^ tone tone tone ^ tone tone tone 


(b) Pitch of the Modes . — It is a law of Greek 
music (SCO Aristotle, Problems, xix. 20) — and 
indeed in the absence of harmony a natural 
necessity — that the Mose or Tonic must be the 
predominating or constantly recurring note in 
every melody. Therefore every mode will take 
its pitch- character from the position the Mese 
or Tonic occupies in it. Thus the Mixolydian 
is intrinsically high-pitched because, since its 
tonic lies near its upper extremity, in any 
melody written in that mode the upper notes 
^^ill be predominant. Hence we understand 
Aristotle’s statement {Politics, v. (viii.) 7. 1342 b 
20) that certain low-pitched modes suit the fail- 
ing voices of old men — they would not have 
to use their higher notes so much as their lower. 

From this intrinsic pitch -character arises the 
relative determination of the pitch of the modes. 
Since e.g. the Lydian Mese or Tonic (diatonic) 
is a tone and a half from the top, and four and 
a half tones from the bottom, of the Lydian 
mode, while the Dorian Tonic is three and a 
half tones from the top, and two tones and a 
half from the bottom, of the Dorian mode, it 
follows that the I^ydian mode is two tones 
higher than the Dorian. 


^ The following table illustrates the pitch rela- 
tions of the modes, but it is to be observed that 
the particular limits of pitch 
^ “ here assumed are arbitrary. 


The Seven Modes (in the Diatonic Genus) 

Mixolydian. 






Lydian. 


^RY<m N. tonic ^ 

^''RIAN. tonic 

rPOLYDIAN. TONIC 


Hypophuyoian. 

TONIC 


Hypodorian. 




From this table it appears that the Hypo- 
dorian with its tonic F is the lowest of the 
and the Hypophrygian, Hypolydian, Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydian and Mixolydian follow at 
intervals respectively of a tone, a tone, a semi- 
tone, a tone, a tone, a semitone. 

D. Keys. — Developed Art called for a more 
ample scale than the octachord. I’his was ob- 
tained by the addition of tet rachords above and 
below, 80 as to form the following type : 


Diazei'o- JI\pkr* 

HyPAtAN MEB6n MENON Rf>LAE6N 



The several tetrachords in it were called respec- 
tively Hypat6n or ‘ of the highest ’ strings, t.e. 
lowest notes, Meson or ‘ of the middk‘,’ Diazeug- 
menon or ‘ of the disjunct,’ Hyperbolao6n or ‘of 
the extreme.* In this scale was further incorpor- 
ated a tetrachord united by conjunction to the 
tetrachord Me86n at its upper extremity, and 
called Synemmen6n or * of the conjunct,* and 
the resulting scheme was known as the complete 
eca>\e{<rv<rrififAa tA«op). The important result of 
this extension was that the modes (as given in 
C), being all extended to the same type, their 
independence of form was thereby cancelled ; 
the modes became mere keys ( topoi). The subso . 
quent addition of eight keys with their tonics 
in the spaces left vacant by the tonics of the 
seven already existing yielded the following 
complex of scales (see Alypius, ed. Meibom) ; 







HYPOAEOLIAN. HYPOLYDIAN. DORIAN. IONIAN. 





Tabls of Fiftbkn Keys with their Notation — contintMd, 
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DlAtKIfUMKHAK. BTMRVOUata. 



89NMI1 7 FY9YTM CPn lOHU 
8HBRi-X-iFb-’4n C'JD<V>Z 



I Diatonic. 


89NsIM7FY4>Y 

8HblRH±HFfa. 


c p n I o H o 
c w D < V > Z 


89NN - 7 F nOY 

SHUEHXpFifc 

Enharmonic. 


c p M I o r u 
cun < V N z 





H n 9 w 

T 8 H h 


H 7 1 X 9 C O 

3 H r A F C K 


ISNRARMONIO. 


5?i 

a 

« . 

r 









T n 9 Y n 

3 C F !«• C 


M A H r 
n -< > N 


E. Ptolemy’s Modes. — In the scheme of the 
mathematician Claudius Ptolemaeus (H. 140-160 
A.d) the fifteen keys were again reduced to seven 
modes, and a new nomenclature according to jK>si- 
tion (/card $4viv as opposed to tlie old nomen- 
clature Aard d^afuv * according to function ’) 
was introduced, by which notes took their names 
from their mere place in any particular mode ; 
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M«sOn. Diazeuff* 

xnezL&n. 



F. Tonality and Modality. — ^The most 
vexed question presented by Ancient Greek 
Music is that of its tonality or modality. 
Modern music exhibits two modalities, that of 
our major and that of our minor mode. The 
major and the minor 8<!ales differ from one 
another essentially in this, that each admits 
n( ‘i^-relations that the other excludes. Thus 
the immediate relation of 0# to A — not resolved 
into any other relations, since A is the tonic — 
is essential to the scale of A major, but is not 
to be found in the minor scale. For though 
C# and A both occur in the minor scale of FjJ, 
they are there mediated by the relation of both 
to Fjt as tonic. Similarly the immediate rela- 
tion of (/ to A, essential to the minor scale of A, 
is not to be found in the scale of A maj or. Thus 
difference of modality means a difference of 
note-relations. Does, then, Ancient Greek 
music admit differences of modality ? Accord- 
ing to the account given above, it does not ; 
and the only modality to be found in it re- 
sembles that of our minor scale without the 
shari)oned leading note : 


j "pj- P'--- ^ 


, -L 

1 

i 


But it has been customary (see the works of 
Westphal, Bellermann, Marquard, etc.) to take 
quite another view of the matter. The modes 
called Lydian, Dorian, Phrygian, etc. (which in 
the account given above have been distin- 
guished merely by their interiuil pitch-relation) 
have been commonly regarded as so many 
modes differing from one another in such a 
way as our major and minor modes differ; 
that is, in respect of the note -relations which 
they include. On this view, for example, 
the opening phrases of * God save the King * 
would bo — 


Jia) In the Dorian Mode. 



w 

ith A as tonic. 

Jip) In the Phrygian Mode. 



w 

H 

ith Q as tonic. 

^(c) In the Lydian Mode. 



with F as tonic. 


But apart from its inherent improbability, 
the following arguments may bo adduced 
against this theory. 

(1) There is absolutely no reference in the 
ancient Greek authorities to any such modal 
distinction (see Monro, Modes of Ancient Greek 
Music), 

(2) All the analysis of the Greek authorities 
reduces scales to tetrachords of the form — 

(and, of course, its Chromatic and Enharmonic 
equivalents) in which the extreme notes are 
determined as notes fixed by concord, while 
the intermediate notes are variable. 8uch an 
analysis would be radically false if modal dis- 
tinctions in the modern sense existed. Thus 
any analysis of our major scale of C would bo 
false that failed to recognise C and G as abso- 
lutely determined notes. 

(3) Distinct ethical character is attributed to 
the several Greek modes. But it is attributed 
to them in virtue of their pitch. If now the 
modes differ in tonality, they cannot differ in 
pitch. It would bo absurd to say that our 
major scale in general is higher or lower than 
our minor. 

(4) The Greek modes, as we have seen, are 
regarded as severally suited for voices of differ- 
ent ages. But differences of modality in the 
modem sense would not account for this. In 
what way is our major mode more or less 
adapted to the failing voice of an old man than 
our minor ? 

G. Ethos. — The Greeks had a keen apprecia- 
tion of the potent effects of music on the eihoi, 
or mood, and through this on the character ; 
and they are explicit as to the particular moods 
evoked by particular kinds of music. Thus 
(Aristides Quintilianus, ed. Meibom, p. Ill) 
Diatonic music was held to be manly ana 
severe. Chromatic sweet and plaintive. Enhar- 
monic stirring and pleasing ; again (see Plato, 
RepubliCy iii. 398 E ; Aristotle, Politics^ v. (viii.) 
5. 1340 a 38) high-pitched music was felt to t* 
passionate and expressive of violent grief, low- 
pitched music to be sentimental and licentious. 
The moods attributed to the modes dependeu 
on the intrinsic pitch of the latter. 
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H. SiNGiNO AND Instrumental Music. — 
Music was pre-eminently song for the Greeks. 
Instrumental music was mainly accompani- 
ment of the voice. The rise and fall of the 
melody corresponds in the main to the rise and 
fall of the spoken words denoted by the accents, 
which were marks not of stress but of pitch (see 
Aristoxenus, ed. Meibom, p. 18, 1. 14). 

Harmony in the modern sense of the term 
(as the musical relation of notes sounded simvl- 
Uineoudy) was rudimentary among the Ancient 
Greeks, and consisted in an optional, single- 
part accompaniment above the melody, which 
latter not only was the predominant tune^ but 
also supplied in itself the unity and foundation 
whi(?h the bass and other parts so frequently 
supply in modern music. 

I. Notations. — Inhere are two sets of signs, 
one for the voice (the upper in the Table of 
keys given in D), tin*, other for the instrument. 
The first are clearly the letters of the ordinary 
Ionic alphabet ; the second have been ex- 
plained by Vincent and Bellt^rmann as atlapted 
from the cabalistic signs for the heavenly bodies, 
but with more plausibility by Westphal as the 
first fourteen letters of an old Doric alphabet. 
These fifteen chara(;ters (two forms of X are 
used), and the letters from which they are 
taken, are as follows : 

HhE hr/"FCKn<ENZM 

i; i €\yp.F Ok 8 a 

The three notes of a Pyciium wore denoted 
by the same sign in different positions ; thus 
H-d, _L= xd, and H = Cd. The order in 
which the several letttirs are employed has 
received as ye^t no satisfactory explanation. 

J. Remains of Ancient Greek Music. — 
The scanty remains of Ancient Greek music are 
as follows ; 

( 1 ) Fragments of the music to 11. 338-344 of 
the ‘ Orestes ’ of Euripides. These fragments 
contain two difficulties of notation, a sign X 
which may signify the end of a bar, and a group 
of three signs inserted in two plactss in the text, 
two of which may signify instrumental notes, 
while the third (which resembles the first part 
of the figure 2) may mark a rest. See p. 427 ff. 
of Musici Scriptures (Jraeci, edited by von Jan 
in the Teubner Classics. 

(2) The inscription oi Sikelus discovered on 
a column near Tralles by Mr. W. H. Ramsay. 
(See Musici Scrijdores Qraeciy p. 450 ff. or 
Monro’s Modes of Ancient Greek Music f pp. 89, 
133 ff.) 

(3) Several fragments of hymns discovered 
by the French archaeologists excavating on 
the site of Delphi. (See Musici Scriptores 
Oraeci, p. 432 ff. or the appendix of Monro’s 
Modes of Ancient Greek Music,) 

(4) Three hymns by Mesomedos, a musician 
in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian. (See 
Musici Scriptores Graeci, p. 454 ff.) 
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(5) A few instrumental exercises given by 
Bellermann in his Ajwnytnous (pp. 94-6). 
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11. S. M. 

GREEK PLAYS, Incidental Music to. 
The great iiiterc.st which has been taktui at the 
English Universities in the performances of 
Greek dramas in the original has given oppor- 
tunity for the composition of choruses anti in- 
cidental music. iVs these works arc of some 
importance in the history of English music, a 
list of them is here appended ; 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus : The Progs of Arlatophanes ; Ox- 
Oxford, Juno 1880. Mtisie by ford. Feb. 189*2. Music by C. 
Walter Parratt. i 11. 11. Parry. 

The AJav of Sojihneles ; Cam- ' The Iphigenia in Tauris of Furl- 
bridge, Nov. *28 to Dec. ‘2, J88*2. jiides ; Cambridge, Nov. 1894. 
Music by 15. A. Mactaneu | Music bv C. Wood 
The Birds of ArlslophaucH ; Cam- Tiic W aiiiH ot Aiistojihanes ; 
bridge, Nov. ‘27 to Dec J, I8H.1 | < aniinnlgc, fx.i-v 1897. Music 

Music by C. Ilubeit II. J'nirv. by T TcMius Noble. 

The Kuinenides of Aescliy Jus ; ' The Agameiunon of Aeschylus ; 
Cambridge, Dec. I <o .'V, I88r>.| Caniliriilgc, Nov. 10 to‘21. 1900. 
Mu'iie by C. V. Slaufoid. I Music l>.v C. 11 11. PHn.V. 

The AJecstls of Kiinpidc.s; 0\- 1 The Clouds of Austoiihanes ; Ox- 
foid,Mav18to‘24, 1887. Music ford. Mar. 1 to 0, ]90r>. Muslo 
bv C Jl’ IJo\d. I bv ( . 11. 11 Pariy 

The Oedipus Tyrauniis of Snpbo- iTbe Wasps of Aristophanes ;Cain- 
eles; Cambridge, Nov *2*2 to' bridge, Nov i'.Ml'J Music by 
‘26, 1887. Music by C. V. Stan- R \ auglian \\ liliams. 
ford. 1 TJie AchunuaiiH of AnstophancH ; 

The Ion of Euripides : Cambridge, Oxford, Fel>. JlH l. Music by 

Nov. 1890. Music by C. Wood. ! C. li 11. Paiiy. 

At Bradfield Gollegp various (Jr<‘ek plays have 
been given, generiilly with music supplied by 
(k F. Abdy Williams {q.v.), and of a deliber- 
ately arch aie styl(‘, and more lat(dy with music 
by Douglas Fox. M. 

GREEN, James, jui organist at Hull, edited 
A Book of Bnalni-iujtes. with variety of Anthenis 
in four park'i, 8vo, which ran through many 
editions. The fifth appeared in 1724, and in 
the eighth, published in 1734, the title became 
A Book of Psalmody, containing ('hunting Tunes 
for the Canticles and the reading Psalms, with 
eighteen A7ithejns and a variety of Psalm tunes 
in four parts. The elev^enth appeared in 1751. 
He lived in London in later life, and ivas a 
great iM'll-ringer, having a belfry of his own at 
the top of his house. w. ii. c. 

GREEN, Samuel (5. 1740; d. Isle worth, 
Sept. 14, 1796), a celebrab^d organ -builder, 
studied the art of organ -building under the 
elder Byfield, Jordan and Bridge. After start- 
ing business on his own account he erected 
many instruments in conjunction with the 

2 G 
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younger Byfield, with whom he was for some 
years in partnership. Green became the most 
esteemed organ-builder of his day, his instru- 
ments being distinguished by peculiar sweetness 
and delicacy of tone. There exist more cathe- 
dral organs by him than by any other builder ; 
though most of them have been since altered 
and enlarged. He built those in the cathedrals 
of Bangor, 1779 ; Canterbury, 1784 ; Wells, 
1786 ; Cashel, 1786 ; Lichfield, 1789 ; Roches- 
ter, 1791 ; and Salisbury, 1792 ; in Winchester 
College chapel, 1780 ; St. George’s chapel, 
Windsor, 1790 ; and Trinity College chaix^l, 
Dublin ; in the following churches, chapels, 
etc., in Tx)ndon : — St. Botolph, Aldersgate ; 
Broad Street, Islington ; St. Catherine -by- the- 
Tower ; Freemasons’ Hall ; The Magdalen 
Hospital ; St. Mary-at-Hill ; St. Michael, 
Cornhill ; St. Clave, Hart Street ; and St. 
Pcter-le-Poor ; in the following provintaal cities 
and towns ; — Aberdeen ; Ardwiek, near Man- 
chester ; Bath ; Bolton-le-Moors ; Chatham ; 
C^iren coster ; Cran bourne ; Green wicli Hos- 
pital ; Helston ; Leigh ; Loughborough ; 
Macclesfield ; Nayland ; Sleaft)rd ; Stockport 
(St. Peter’s) ; Taraworth ; Tunbridge ; Wal- 
sall ; Walton ; Wisbech ; Wrexham ; and 
Wycombe ; at St. Pett'rsburg ; and Kingston, 
Jamaica. Ho also repaired the organ ere(;ted 
by Dallam in 1632 in York Minster (destroyed 
by fire in 1829) and that in New College, 
Oxford. w. H. H. 

GREENE, Habry Plunket (6. Old Con- 
naught House, Co. Wicklow, June 24, 1865), 
singer, son of Richard J. Greene of Dublin, was 
educated at Clifton (k)llege, and intended for 
the Bar, but his voice was so fine that he deter- 
mined to enter the musical profession, and 
studied at Stuttgart (under Hromada from 
1883), Florence (under Vannuccini) and Lon- 
don (under J. B. Welsh and Alfred Blume). 

His first public appearance took place in 
‘ Messiah ’ at the People’s Palace, Stepney, Jan. 
21, 1888 ; in the following March he sang in 
Gounod's ‘ Redemiition ’ at one of Novello’s 
Oratorio Concerts, and was soon engaged at aJl 
the mt)st important London concerts. He made 
his mark most decisively in the mcitals which 
he gave jointly with Leonard Borwick { q . v ,) 
from the year 1893 onwards, in the course of 
which his artistic interpretation of such great 
lyricjal masterpiece's as Schumann’s ‘ Dichter- 
liebe ’ and the songs of Brahms was justly ad- 
mired. In 1890 ho appeared at Co vent Garden 
in a few parts, notably as the Commendatore in 
‘ Don Giovanni,’ and the Duke of Verona in 
‘ Romeo ot J uliette ’ ; and in the autumn of the 
same year he made his first festival appearance 
at Worcester. Two years afterwards, at the 
Gloucester Festival, hia creation of the part of 
Job in the oratorio of that name, by Hubert 
Parry, made a profound impression, and thence- 
forward he was associated with most of the first 


productions of Parry’s works. Many of the 
finest songs of Stanford were written for him, 
and his remarkable powers of interpretation, 
and especially the beauty of his diction in sing- 
ing the English language, have made him one 
of the leading apostles of English song from the 
folk-song to the products of modern composers. 
In recent yciars he has taught, lectured and 
written on many subjects connected with his 
art. His book, IntHrpretation in Song, contains 
the essence of his teaching. Greene made suc- 
cessful tours in Germany, America, etc., visiting 
the latter country for the first time in 1893. 
Thirty years later he visited Canada for a tour 
of adjudication at competitive festivals. (See 
M. and L. vol. iv. No. 4.) m. ; addns. c. 

GREENE, Maurice, Mus.D. (6. London, 
c. 1695 ^ ; d. there Doc. 1, 1755),* one of the 
two younger sons of the Rev. Thomas Greene, 
D.D., vicar of the united parishes of St. Olavo, 
Old Jewry and St, Martin, Ironmonger Lane 
(or Pomary), and grandson of John Greono, 
Recorder of London. He received his early 
musical educ.ation as a chorister of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, under Charles King. Oh the break- 
ing of bis voice in 1710 he was articled to 
Richard Brind, then organist of the cathedral. 
He soon distinguished himself both at the organ 
and in composition. In 1716 he obtained (it 
was said chiefly through the interest of his uncle, 
Serjeant Green) the appointment of organist 
to St. Duiistan’s in the West, Fleet Street, 
and, on the death of Daniel Purcell (g.v.), 
in 1717, was chosen organist of St. Andrew’s, 
Hoi born. He held both those places until the 
following year, when, on the death of Brind, he 
became organist of vSt. Paul’s, and in 1727, on 
the death of Dr. Croft, organist and composer 
to the Chapel Royal. Greene had a strong 
admiration for the genius of Handel, and assidu- 
ously courted bis friendship ; and by admitting 
him to perform on the organ at St. Paul’s, for 
which instrument Handel had an especial liking, 
had become very intimate with him. Handel, 
however, discovering that Greene was paying 
the like court to his rival, Bononcini, cooled in 
his regard for him, and soon ceased to have any 
association with him. In 1728 Greene was 
made the instrument of introducing to the 
Academy of Anciient Music a madrigal (‘ In una 
siepo ombrosa ’) *ia a composition of Bononcini 
{q.v.). The discovery of the fraud led to the 
expulsion of Bononcini from the Academy, and 
Greene, believing, or affecting to believe, that his 
friend had been unjustly treated, withdrew from 
it, carr 3 dng off with him the St. Paul’s boys, 
and, in conjunction with another friend, Fest- 
ing, established a rival concert in the great 

* In the parieh rcfftiter of St. Olave's the entry of hla death 
is folloired by the words * aged €0.* thus conflmd&g this date of 
birth. w. H. c. 

s The date Is establtahed. as against the Srd, not only by the in- 
scription on the cofhn-plate (according to the Vlcar-Chorai Book), 
j but by the anuounnement In the Publir AdvertSser of Wednesday, 
I Deo. 3. to the effect that ‘ On Monday night died at his house in 
Beaufort Buildings, I>r. Maurice Oreeu'e,* etc. 
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room called * The Apollo ’ at the Devil Tavern 
near Temple Bar ; a proceeding which gave 
rise to the joke, attributed to Handel, that 
‘ Toctor Greene had gone to the devil.’ In 1730, 
on the death of Dr. Tudway, Greene was elected 
Professor of Music in the University of Cam- 
bridge, with the degree of Doctor of Music. As 
his exercise on the occasion he set Pope’s Ode 
on St. Cecilia’s Day, altered and abbreviated, 
and with a new stanza introduced, expressly for 
the occasion, by the poet himself. This com- 
position was performed at Cambridge at the 
Commencement on Monday, July 6, 1730. (A 
duct from it is given by Hawkins in his History^ 
chap. 191.) In 1735, on the death of John 
Kcclcs, Dr. Greene was appointed his successor 
as master of the King’s band of music, in which 
capacity he produced many odes for the king’s 
birthday and New Year’s Day. In 1743 he 
published his ‘ Forty Select Anthems,’ the work 
on which his reputation mainly rests. In 1750 
Greene received a considerable accession of for- 
tune by the death of a cousin, a natural son of 
his uncle, Serjeant Greene, who bequeathed him 
an estate in Essex worth £700 a year. Being 
thus raised to affluence he began the execution 
of a long-meditated project, the formation and 
publication in score of a collection of the best 
English cathedral music. By the year 1755 he 
had amassed a considerable number of services 
and anthems, which he had reduced into score 
and collated, when his failing health led him to 
bequeath by will his materials to his friend, 
Boyce {q.v.), with a request that he would com- 
plete the work. Greene loft an only daughter 
Katherine, who was married to Dr. Michael 
Festing, Vicar of Wyke Regis, Dorset, the son 
of her father’s friend the violinist. Greene was 
buried at St. Olave’s, Jewry, and on May 18, 
1888, his remains w’^ere removed to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and placed beside those of Boyce. 
A portrait of him was in the possession of Henry 
Festing, of Bois Hall, Addlestone, Surrey, in 
May 1895. 

In addition to the before-named composi- 
tions, Greene produced a To Deura in D major, 
with orchestral accompaniments, composed, it is 
conjectured, for the thanksgiving for the sup- 
pression of the Scottish rebellion in 1745 ; a 
service in C, composed 1737 (printed in Arnold’s 
Cathedral Music) ; numerous anthems — some 
printed and others still in MS. ; ‘ Jephthah,’ 
oratorio, 1737 ; ‘ The Force of Truth,’ oratorio, 
1744; a paraphrase of part of the Song of 
Deborah and Barak, 1732 ; Addison’s ode, 

‘ The spacious firmament,* ‘ Florimel ; or. 
Love’s Revenge,’ dramatic pastoral, 1 737 ; 

‘ The Judgment of Hercules,’ masque, 1740 ; 

* Phoebe,* pastoral opera, 1748 ; ‘ The Chaplet,* 
a collection of twelve English songs ; ‘ Spenser’s 
Amoretti,’ a collection of twenty-five sonnets 
(1739) ; two books each containing ‘ A Cantata 
and four English songs * ; * Catches and Canons 


for three or four voices, with a collection of 
Songs for two and three voices ’ ; organ volun- 
taries, and several sets of harpsichord lesBona. 
(See Q»-L.) Greene was one of the founders 
of The Society of Musicians. (See Festing 
Royal Society op Musicians.) 


. . Walkkb, BodUian MSS. of MauHco Grwn$, 

Ant. 149, 203. (1910.) Mut. T., June lStf8 and Feb. 190.S. 


W. H. II. 


GREETING, Thomas, was a teacher of the 
flageolet in London in the latter half of the 17th 
century, when the instrument appears to have 
been played on by ladies as well as gentlemen, 
as we gather from Pepys’s Diary^ which informs 
us that in 1667 Mrs. Pepys was a pupil of 
Greeting. He also taught Pepys himself. 
In 1662 Greeting was appointed a musician in 
ordinary without fee in the King’s private 
music. (77ie King's Musick.) Greeting’s 
claim to fame rests principally on his author- 
ship of an important, and now rare, book of 
instruction in the playing of the flageolet. 
The date of its first issue is uncertain. The 
earliest known edition, oblong 8vo, the ‘ In- 
structions ’ printed, the ‘ Lessons ’ engraved in 
a special tablature of 6-line staves, has the 
following title ; 

‘The Pleasant Coini>anion; or new Lessons anl 
Instructions tor the Flagelet. The second edition, 
with larKO uddltions, J.ondon. Printed lor Jolui 
Playford, and are to he sold nt his shop in the Inner 
Temple, near the (.'hureh, 1073.’ 


Hawkins gave 1675 as the date of the first 
edition. A copy of this edition (with, however, 
the title in facsimile) was in the possession of 
the late Sir Frederick Bridge. The earliest 
copy in the British Museum is that of 1682. 
w. u. H. rev. ; information from w. b. s. 

GREGOIR, (1) Jacques Mathieu Joseph 
(6. Antwerp, Jan. IS, 1817 ; d. Brussels, Ocit. 
29, 1876), made his first appearance as a pianist 
in Dussek’s B minor ( ‘oncerto when only 8 years 
old. After the revolution of 1830 he was sent 
to Paris to study under Herz, but his health 
obliged him to return to his native country after 
a few years. Subsequently ho went with his 
brother to Bi bench, where he studied with 
Rummel until 1 837, when he returned to Ant- 
werp. His success as a performer was vt*ry 
great, and some compositions other than the 
numerous works written for his own instru- 
ment were favourably received. A Lauda Sion, 
a cantata, ‘ Faust,’ and an opera in three acts, 
‘ Le Gondolier de Venise,’ were produced shortly 
before 1848, in which year he established him- 
self for a time in Brussels. After a year’s work 
as music-teacher in an English school at Bruges, 
he returned to Brussels. Many successful con- 
cert-tours were undertaken by him in Germany, 
Switzerland and elsewhere. His pianoforte 
works include a concerto, op. 100, several 
excellent books of studies, besides fantasias and 
other drawing-room pieces. He collaborated 
in several daetgi for niano and violin with 
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Vieuxteraps and Leonard, and in several for 
piano and violoncello with Joseph Sorvais. 

His brother, (2) Edouard Georges Jacques 
(6. Turnhout, Nov. 7, 1822 ; d. Wyneghera, near 
Antwerp, Juno 28, 1890), was composer and 
writer on musical subjects. After the journey 
to Biberich mentioned above, he appeared in 
London in 1841, with success, and in the follow- 
ing year undertook a concert -tour with the 
sisters Milan olio ; in 1847 and 1849 several of 
his compositions were produced at Amsterdam 
and in Paris, and after a short tenure of a 
musical professorship at the Normal School at 
Lierre in 1860 ho settled down at Antwerp, 
where he exorcised a powerful influence in 
musical matters. He produced a large number 
of compositions in various forms, among the 
most prominent of which are the following : 

' Lm Croinades,* hlRtorloal Bymphony (Antwerp, 1846); *l.a Vie.* 
oratorio (Antwerp. Feb. 0. 1848) ; * Le D^Juftc * ayraphonlo oratorio 
(Antwerp, Jan. 31. 1849) ; ' Margrm^rlte d’Autriche * (Antwerp, 

1850) : ’ De Belgen In 1 848,’ drama alth overture, airs, choruses, 
etc. (BruH.sel8, 1861); ‘La Dernidre Nult du Comte d’Egitioiit. * 
(BruMele, 1861) ; * Tielcester,’ drama with int'idental niunic (Brussels, 
Feb. IS, 1864 ; ‘ WiUern Beukels,' Flemish comic opera (Brussels, 
July ‘21, 1866), and ‘ La Belle Bourbonnalse,’ comic opera. 

Two overtures, many partsongs for male 
chorus, numerous works for piano, organ and 
harmonium, to the interests of which last in- 
strument he was particularly devoted, are also 
among his compositions. His contributions to 
musical literature are scarcely less abundant 
than his musical productions (see Riemarin). 
He took an active part in musical journalism, 
besides writing a number of essays on historical 
subjects. These latter, though containing 
much valuable material, are not always trust- 
worthy, as Gregoir was too much given to 
accepting information from any quarter. 
Histoire de Vorgue^ published at Brussels in 
1866, is perhaps the most useful of his literary 
productions. m. 

GREGORI, (1) Annibale (6. Siena, late 16th 
cent. ; d. before 16.‘15), maestro di cappella at 
Siena cathedral, composed sacred songs, madri- 
gals, * Ariosi concenti ciove,’ the latter pub- 
lished as posthumous, op. 9, by Alberto Gregori, 
in 1635. 

(2) Giovanni Lorenzo (d. Lucca, 1743), 
from 1688-1742 violinist in the municipal band 
of Lucca, composed 3 oratorios, cantatas, arias, 
concerti grossi, op. 2 (1698), and two instruction 
books on musical theory (Q.-L.). 

GREGORIAN MUSIC is the name given to 
a large collection of ancient ecclesiastical music, 
which has been connected with the services and 
Service-books of the Roman (Church over since 
early Christian times. It is not the only such 
collection. Connected with the great Church of 
Milan there is a similar collection of ‘ Ambrosian 
Music, and in other parts of Western Christen- 
dom similar collections formerly existed. Little 
has survived of African, Celtic or Gallican 
church music, apart from what has been incor- 
porated into the Gregorian collection ; but dis- 
coveries are bringing back to light large parts of 


the ancient Spanish or ‘ Visigothic ’ or ‘ Moz- 
arable * music and rites, which were all hut en- 
tirely ousted by the Roman rites and their music 
before the end of the 11th century, and are 
showing that the Visigothic formed with the 
Ambrosian and the Gregorian a third musical 
dialect of the Western Church. 

Each of those collections is of importance foi 
the history of the art of music. A word must 
first bo said as to their mutual relations, and 
then attention must bo devoted to the Gregorian 
colle(5tion, which is by far the most important. 
The relation subsisting between the three has 
already been indicated by calling them three 
dialects ; in other words, they are fundament- 
ally alike but superficially different. They are 
similar, partly because they have to do with 
three similar series of rites, partly also because 
the same requirements in detail occur in each 
rite. Psalms have to bo sung to an inflected 
monotone, and lessons chanted to a simple read- 
ing tune. Consequently, simple recitative is 
much the same in each dialect ; and oven when 
it develops into elaborate cadences and exqui- 
site embroidery, the principles of elaboration 
are much the same in each system. Further, in 
the case of Gregorian and Ambrosian, there is 
closer actual similarity, for many texts are com- 
mon to both collections, and are set to melodies 
which, in spite of much superficial variation, are 
at bottom identical. It is more difficult to de- 
termine whether those throe dialects arc united 
also by a common music-theory ; all three were 
in existence anterior to the system of music- 
theory which came into vogue in the Middle 
Ages, and each suffered in more or less degree 
from being then forcibly conformed to a new 
and alien system. It is a very delicate matter 
to try to discover what the earlier and original 
theory was ; and until this is decided it can 
hardly bo dotorrained whether all three dialects 
shared it. (See Modes.) 

The great collection of Gregorian Music must 
now be described. It falls into two prin- 
cipal divisions — the music of the Mass, with 
which is groui)ed that of Baptism and other 
occasional services, and the music of the daily 
Hours of Divine Service. The first corresponds 
in the main with the modem Missal, the second 
with the modern Breviary. The collection for 
the Mass comprises over GOO compositions set 
entirely to scriptural words, which may be 
roughly classified thus : 

At the beginning of the service, and again at 
the end, a psalm and antiphon were sung, lu 
the former place the piece was known as Introit, 
or Antiphona ad introitum (called also in Eng- 
land OJficium or office) ; in the latter place it 
was called Commvnio or Antiphona ad com- 
munionem. The former occupied the time of 
the celebrant’s approach to the altar, the latter 
the time of the communion of the faithful. 
About 160 of each of these are provided in the 
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Gregorian collection for the Sundays, fasts, and 
festivals of the year. Between the Epistle and the 
Gospel two pieces were sung, normally a Respond 
called the Gradual and an Alleluia ; in Eastertide 
an Alleluia took the place of the Gradual, and on 
j)enitential occasions a Tract superseded the 
Alleluia. Thus for this point of the service the 
collection contained 1 1 0 Graduals, 100 Alleluias, 
and 23 Tracts. At the offertory, during the 
offering and preparation of the elements, an 
antiphon, with several elaborate versos attached 
to it, was sung ; 102 of these sufficed to cover 
the ground, there being here, as elsewhere, a 
certain amount of repetition. 

These 630 compositions for the various days 
of the year form the main bulk of the Gregorian 
music of the Mass. Besides these there was sung 
j'.lso in the Middle Ages an unvarying series of 
pieces — ^tho Kjn-ie, the Gloria in Excelsis, the 
Greed, the Sanctus and the Agnus Dei — but 
some of these are late importations to the Mass, 
brought in after the Gregorian collection was 
formed. Moreover, they were not, like the 
Gregorian music, intended for the choir but for 
the congregation ; and each of them had in early 
days but one simple setting. In the later Middle 
Ages fresh settings wore ada])tod or e-om posed 
for these parts of the service, until by the end of 
the Middle Ages the Creed was the only piece of 
the group which still had but its one primitive 
melody, without a rival. Those various settings, 
however, like the tropes and sequences and 
other late mediaeval additions, never acquired 
a proper canonicity, but went along side by 
side with the Gregorian collection in a sort of 
dcmtoro-canonical position. 

The main collection is not improperly called 
Gregorian, for the whole tendency of modern 
inquiries has been to show that St. Gregory had 
a j)orsonal share, to say the least, in the arrange- 
ment of the collection. The biographers of the 
groat pope not only relate that ho personally 
supervised the Roman choir-school, but they 
describe his editorial work in the revision of the 
music. The accuracy of these statements and 
of the continuous tradition that flows from 
them has been more than once seriously ques- 
tioned ; but fresh researches have shown that 
the collection attained a final form shortly after 
Nt. Gregory’s death, and was thenceforward re- 
garded as closed. Moreover, a comparison of 
Gregorian and Ambrosian versions of the same 
melody show that a skilful hand has done in the 
former case exactly the sort of editing wliich is 
ascribed to St. Gregory. It may, therefore, be 
concluded that this Gregorian music of the Mass 
comes from St. Gregory’s hand practically un- 
altered. 

There is less either of fixity or of authenticity 
in the case of the other great collection of 
Gregorian music, viz. the music of the Hours 
^f Divine Service. The same great outburst 
of Roman Song during the 4th, 6th and 6th 


centuries which gave the Roman Mass its music, 
gave also its music to the system of Hour Ser- 
vices. But this group of services had only a 
semi-official position ; and when 'Rome had pro- 
vided both monks and clergy with music for 
their rival but similar schemes of service, there 
was not, as in the case of the Mass, any restraint 
as to modification or innovation. The Roman 
chant, however, soon won a supremacy which 
was due to its inherent excellence ; it was uni- 
versally adoph^d elsewhere for the Hour Ser- 
vices, and thus it is possible, in the case of these 
services, though to a loss extent than in the case 
of the Mass, to point to a Gregorian music for 
the Hours which forms the original nucleus for 
all subsequent collections. There is not the 
same literary or internal ovidtmee of its having 
passed under St. Gregory’s revising hand ; but, 
asernanating from the same source, it may with- 
out hesitation bo also called Gregorian. 

The contents of this second collection are less 
varied ; it may roughly be said to consist of 
some two thousand antiphons and some eight 
hundred Greater Responds, exclusive of smalU^r 
items such as the Lessor Responds, Invitatories 
or Versicles. The Hymns do not form properly 
part of the collection ; the Roman C?liurch 
rigidly excluded them from its system of Hours 
until the 9th century ; and, though they were 
incorporated from the very beginning in the 
monastic system, and were speedily borrowed 
by the secular office else where than in Romo, 
they form in reality a separate category. (»Seo 
Hymn.) 

These two great collections suffered much 
mutilation at the hands of the musicians of the 
Rcnaissanc^e. The Gregorian tradition had been 
carefully preserved in moat places through the 
MidtUe Ages, especially in England, where a 
very pure Gregorian tradition was early estab- 
lished by the Roman missions to this country, 
and retained through tin* liturgical and musical 
zeal which distinguished the Anglo - Saxon 
Church. In the 16th century, however, to a 
growing carelessness there was added a de- 
liberate policj^ of alteiation. Some musicianr 
of the school of Palestrina took the shears tc 
the collection, and, with amazing effrontery and 
ignorance, mutilated, almost past recognition, 
the delicate compositions which had survived 
the ‘ dark ages ’ pract ictally intact. The Medi- 
cean edition of the Gregorian chant of the Mass, 
which resulted from this disastrous handling, 
was held to be the official edition of the music of 
the Roman (Jhurch from the year 1 614 onward •. 
and it is not surprising that it swiftly succeeded 
in crushing all interest and beauty out of the 
performance of the music. In the 19th century 
dissatisfaction with the existing state of things 
began to grow and ferment, till it culminated 
in the patient restoration, chiefly through the 
labours of the Benedictines of the Congregation 
of Franco, of the true Gregorian tradition and 
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its proper method of execution. Thus the 20th 
century has witnessed the dethronement of the 
evil incubus of the 17th, The editions of 
SoLESMBS (g.v.) were officially recognised, and 
paved the way for the official Vatican edition, 
which is restoring the true Gregorian music to 
the use of the whole Latin Church. (For further 
information see the Introductions to the Sarum 
Gradual and the Sarum Antiphonal, both 
publications of the Plain-song and Medieval 
Musto Society.) w. h. f. 

GREGORIAN TONES. This name is given 
to the eight groups of chants, corresponding to 
the eight modes (see Modes), to which the 
psalms are sung under the Gregorian system of 
antiphonal psalmody. (See Antiphon ; and 
Psalmody.) When the English Church gave 
up the Latin service-books, it had to resign for 
the time, with the Latin texts, the whole of 
their ancient Gregorian melodies ; antiiihons 
and responds disappeared both from the Com- 
munion service and from the reformed Hour 
Services of Matins and Evensong. Some 
adaptations were made from the new English 
Kyrie, Sanctus, Agnus, Creed and Gloria in 
Excelsis, and a praiseworthy attempt to pro- 
vide some simple plain -song was made by 
Merbeokb (9.V.). Similarly adaptations were 
made for the Te Deum and for parts of the 
funeral service ; but on the whole it may be 
said that nothing survived but the psalm- 
tones, in their naked simplicity, divorced from 
the antiphons, apart from which they are a 
mere fragment. 

These Gregorian Tones survived in more or 
less mutilated forms down to the Rebellion, 
and were among the traditions restored at the 
Restoration ; but by this time their place had 
been already taken by the Anglican chant, 
which had grown up out of the decay of the 
Tones, (See Chant.) The Gregorian tones 
were brought back into use as part of the Church 
revival of the early part of the 19th century. 

w. H. F. 

GREGORY, William (d. St. Clement Dane’s, 
Aug, 20, 1663), a singer in the Chapel Royal, 
Feb. 2, 1626-49, was during the Commonwealth 
in Cromwell’s service, and one of the signatories 
of the petition for a National College of Music 
in 1657. His portrait is in the Music School 
at Oxford. He wrote songs and hai'psichord 
pieces in various collective volumes. Hawkins 
speaks of some anthems, two of which enjoyed 
great popularity (Q.-L. ; Hawkins II.). 

E. V. d. S. 

GREITER, Matthias, was originaUy a monk 
and choir-singer in Strassburg Minster, but in 
1524 embraced the cause of the Lutheran Re- 
formation and devoted his poetical and musical 
talents to its furtherance. In 1649 he accepted 
the Interim of Charles V., and founded a choir- 
school to provide for the church-service in 
accordance therewith. He is said to have died 


of the plague of 1552. To the Strasaburger 
Kirchenamt 1525 and Oesangbuch 1537 he 
contributed seven Psalm-Lieder (free metrical 
versions of some Psalms), and probably either 
invented or adapted the melodies which wore 
sung to them (‘ 0 Herre Gott, begnade mich,* 

* Da Israel aus Egypten zog,’ ‘ Es sind doch 
selig aUe die,’ etc.). Zahn in his exhaustive 
work on Choral -Melodies attributes six to 
Greitor. Both hymns and tunes continued for 
a long time in use in the Lutheran Church. 
The tune to ‘ Es sind doch selig ’ was afterwards 
transferred to the hymn ‘ O Mensch, bewein 
dein Siindc,’ and we are familiar with the mag- 
nificent treatment of both words and tune in 
the ‘ St. Matthew Passion ’ of Bach. But 
Greiter’s chief contribution to music consists in 
several four-voice settings of German songs, 
and one five- voice, in which, as Eitner says, 
good harmony, warmth of feeling, and con- 
trapuntal art are united in a masterly way, and 
show him to have been one of the best com- 
posers of the time. Of these Kade, in the 
Beilagen to Ambros, has reprinted ‘ Ich stund 
an einem Morgen,’ which is remarkable for its 
ground-bass and the imitations of it in the 
soprano and alto (the melody proper being in 
the tenor). Tw'O others have been reprinted 
by J. J, Maier in the musical appendix to 
Liliencron’s Historiache Volkslieder, ‘ Es wollt 
oin Jager jagen,* and ‘ Von uppiglichen Dingon.’ 

J. B. M. 

GRELL, Eduabd Atjotjst (6. Berlin, Nov. 6, 
1800 ; d. Steglitz, near Berlin, Aug. 10, 1886), 
the son of the organist of the Parochialkirche 
there, received his musical education from his 
father, J. C. Kaufmann, Ritschl, and finally 
from Zelter, on whose recommendation he 
received the appointment of organist of the 
Nicolaikirche at tho age of 16. In 1817 he 
entered the Singakadernie, with which institu- 
tion he was connected in one way or another for 
nearly sixty years. In 1832 ho became its vice- 
director, under Rungenhagen, after whose death 
he was in 1853 appointed director, a post which 
ho hold until 1876. In 1839 ho was appointed 
Hof dora organist, and in 1841 was made a 
member of the musical section of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, with which institution he was 
connected until 1881. In 1843-45 he was 
Gcsanglehrer of the Domchor. In 1858 he 
received tho title of professor, and in 1864 the 
order jxmr le merite. He was one of the most 
learned contrapuntists of his day in Germany, 
and his works show him to have been not only 
an ingenious theorist, but a richly gifted artist. 
His greatest work is a Mass in sixteen parts a 
cappella, besides which ho produced psalms in 
eight and eleven parts, a Te Deum, motets, can- 
tatas, an oratorio entitled * Die Israeliten in def 
Wiiste,’ and many songs and duets. 

Bm.— Hxinnuoa Bsuubsuann, BiographU Grtilt, 1809. 

IS* 
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GRENON, Nicolas, from 1421-24 a singer 
At the Cathedral School at Cambray, went to 
Rome, where he appears in 1425 to have formed 
a chapel of his own, with which he assisted the 
Papal Chapel until 1427. A number of sacred 
and secular songs are in various collective 
volumes (see Q,-L.). One song is reproduced 
in Stainer’s ‘ Dufay,* E. v. d. s. 

GRESHAM MUSICAL PROFESSORSHIP. 
In the will of Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder 
of the college bearing his name in the city of 
London, provision was made for several pro- 
fessorships, and for the ‘ saliarie ’ of a person 
‘ mete to rede the lecture of musicke ’ in the 
college. Sir Thomas died on Nov. 21, 1579, 
and his widow on Nov. 3, 1690, upon which the 
provision for the lectures took effect, the civic 
authorities requesting the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge to nominate persons pro- 
|>erly qualified as professors. Dr. John Bull 
was appointed the first Professor of Music by 
the special recommendation of Queen Elizaljeth. 
The ordinance adopted concerning the music 
lecture, according to 8 to we (Strype’s edition), 
ran as follows : 


‘ The solemn music lecture is to he read twice every 
week in manner following : viz, — the theoriqiie part 
for half an hour, and the practi<iuo, by concert oi 
voice or instruments, for the rest of the hour ; whereol 
the first lecture U> be in tlie Latin tongue and tl»e 
8(!cond in the English tongue. The days appointed 
for the solemn lectures of music are Thursday and 
Saturday in the afternoon between the hours of three 
and four : and because at this time Dr. Bull is retunn- 
mended to the place by the Queen’s most exeellenf. 
Majesty being not able to speak Latin, his lectures 
are permitted to be altogether in English so long 
as he shall continue the place of tlie music lecturer 
ttierc.* 


At first the professors wore given apartments 
in the college and a stipend of £50 a year, but 
ill the 8th of Goo. 111. an Act was passed en- 
abling the lecturers to marry, any restriction in 
»Sir Thomas Gresham’s will notwithstanding, 
and also giving them £50 a year in lieu of their 
aj)artmeuts. For many years the professors 
had no knowledge of music, and Avere utterly 
unqualified to lecture upon it. The following 
is a list of the professors, with the date of their 
appointments : 


(1) John Bull, Mus.D., 1596 (resigned on liis 

marriage). 

(2) Thomas Clayton, Doctor of Medicine, 1607. 

(3) Bev. .Tohn Taverner, M. A.,16 1 0, elected at theage 
^ of 26, subsequently Hector of Stoke Newington. 

(4) Dr. Biehard Knight, iihysician, 1638. 

(5) Sir W. Petty, Doctor of Medicine, 1650. 

(6) Sir Thomas Baynes. Doctor of Medicine, 1660, 

ejected from office ny a vote of the committee. 

(7) liev, John Newey, M.A., incumbent of Itching 

Abbotts and Avington, Hants, 1696. 

(8) Rev. Dr. R. Shippen, Principal of Brasenose 

College, Oxford, ana Rector of Whitechapel, 
1705. 

(9) Edward Shippen, Doctor of Medicine, 1710. 
no) John Gordon.barrlster-at-law of Gray’s Inn, 1723. 

(11) Thomas Browne, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, 1739, elected by an equality of 
votes, and the committee proceeded to a second 
election. 

(12) Cliuarles Gardner, 1739. 

(IS) Thomas Griffin. 1762. 


(14) Theodore Aylward, assistant director of the 
Handel Commemoration and organist of St. 
George’s, Windsor, 1771. 

Stevens, the glee composer, 1801. 

(16) Edward Taylor, 1837. 

(17) Henry Wylde, Mus.D., 1863. 

(18) J. F. Bridge, Mus.D., 1890. 

(19) H. Walford Davies, Mus.D., 1924. 


In 1832 and for somo years aftt^r, a medal was 
given by Miss Maria Hackett (the ‘ choristers* 
friend *) in oommeincration of 8ir Thomas 


Gresham for the best choral work, the judges 
being the Oxford Professor, Dr. Crote-h ; the 
Gresham Professor, 8te veils ; and Horsley ; and 
the work was sung at a commemoration service 
at St. Helen’s, Bisliopsgate, which had been 
Sir I’hoinas’s parish church. The Music Iaic- 
tures at the College were for many years given 
in the evening, but Bridge changed the time to 
the afternoon and the place to the Oily of Lon- 
don School. They are now' given at Gresham 
College (0 P.M.) on days announced in the nows- 
pai)ors, and the admission to them is fri'c. For 
an instance of the manner in which the inten- 
tions of tlie founder were at one time set at 
naught, see Geiffin, Thomas. 

c. M., with addns. 

GRESNICH (Gresnick), Fru- 

HERic) {bapt. Liege, Mar. 2, 1755 ; d. Paris, Oct, 
1(», 1799), studied at Rome and Naples, jiaid 
a short visit to London in 1784 ; was chej 
d^orchestre at the Grand Theatre, Lyons, 1791 ; 
wrote operas for the 'J’h^atre Louvois, Paris ; 
17 ojicras, a ‘ simphonie concertanto * for 
clarinet and bassoon with orchestra and a 
harpsichord concerto. E. v, d. s. 

GRh^TRY, ANDKifi EiiiiBST Modkhte 
( 6. liicgc, Feb. 8,^ 1741 ; d. near Montmorency, 
Sept. 24, 1813), eminent composer of operas, 
was born on the ground-floor of a small house iu 
the Rue des llecollets, now'^ No. 28. His father, 
Fran9ois, 1st violin at the church of St. Martin, 
placed him at 6 years old in the choir of St. 
Denis ; but under the harsh treatment of his 
master the little chorister showed no aptitude) 
for music, juid at 11 was dismissed as in- 
capable. His next master, J.eelor(!, as gentle as 
the former had been cruel, made him a good 
reader ; and Renekin, organist, taught him 
harmony. His taste for music w^as, however, 
developed by listening to the operas of Pergo- 
ie.si, Galuppi, JomraoUi, etc., performed by a 
company of Italian singers with Rcsta as 
conductor. After a year spent in this manner 
an irresistible impulse urged him to compose ; 
in vain the maitre do chapolle tried to teach 
him counterpoint — he longed to give expression 
to the thoughts that were burning for utter- 
ance ; and, as his first attempt, produced at 
Lifege in 1758 six small symphonies, and in 1759 
a ‘ Messe solonnelle * for 4 voices, none of 
which have been published. These composi- 
tions secured him the protection of the Chanoine 


t Not 11, M h« htawelf stve* It. thin data being that of hH 
baptism (FMa Suppt.). 
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du Harlez, who furnished him with the means 
of going to Rome. Leaving his native city in 
Mar. 1769, he travelled on foot with a smuggler 
for his companion.^ On his arrival at Rome ho 
was received into the ‘ College de Liege,* 
founded by a Liegoois named Darcis for the 
benefit of his townsmen, who wore permitted 
to reside there for five years while completing 
their specific studies. His master for counter- 
point and composition was Casali, who dis- 
missed him as hopelessly ignorant. Oretry 
never did understand the science of harmony ; 
his mission was to enforce the expression of 
words by melody, and to compose operas. Dur- 
ing his stay in Rome he composed a De pro- 
fundis and some motets ^ which have not been 
published, and an intermezzo called ‘ La Ven- 
demmiatrice ’ (1755) for the Aliberti theatre. 
Although the work of a foreigner, this ojjoretta 
was successful, and might have introduced him 
to more important theatres ; but Cretr3% having 
read the score of Monsigny’s ‘ Rose et Colas,* 
came to the conclusion that French opera- 
coraique was his vocation. To get to Paris 
now became his one idea. He left Rome Jan. 1, 
1707, and, having reached Genova, asked Vol- 
taire to write him a good libretto for an opera 
comique, a task which Voltaire was incapable of 
performing and had the tact to decline. At 
Geneva he supported himself for a year by 
teaching singing ; and produced ‘ IsaboUo et 
Gertrude,’ a one-act opera by Favart on a 
subject suggested by Voltaire, and previously 
set to music by Blaise. * At length, by the 
advice of Voltaire himself, Gr^try wont to 
Paris, where he obtained from an amateur 
the libretto of * Les Manages Samnites,* in 
three acts. This work was not performed at 
that time, but its public rehearsals procured 
him the patronage of Count do Creutz, the 
Swedish ambassador, and, as a consequence of 
that, a two-act libretto by Marmontel, ‘ Le 
Huron,* successfully performed Aug. 20, 1768, 
This opera was followed by ‘ Lucilo ’ (1769), 
which contains the quartet ‘ Oh peut-on etre 
mieux qu’au sein de sa famille ? * which became 
popular and played a singular part on more 
than one historical occasion ^ ; and by ‘ Le 
Tableau parlant * (1769), an original and ex- 
tremely comic piece, and one of Gretry’s very 
best. Grimm was right in proclaiming * Le 
Tableau parlant ’ a real masterpiece. 

Gr6try now showed his versatility by com- 
posing no fewer than three operas : * I.ie 

Sylvain ’ (1770), of which not even the over- 
rated duet ‘ Dans le sein d’un p6re ’ survives ; 
‘ Les Deux Avares ’ (1770), which contains a 

1 These detsils are taken from Orrftrv's JfAnofrgn. 

• An autotrraph * Conflteor ’ for four voices and orchestra Is In 
the library of the Paris ('onservatoire. 

8 Performed In Paris in 1766. Blaise's ariettes are printed in the 
TMdtn d» M. Famrt (vol. ix.). 

t Versailles. July 16, 1789; Carlton House, at the first visit of 
George HI. and Queen Charlotte to the Prince of Wales, Feb. 8, 
17i'6; and Korvthla, on the retreat from Moscow, Nov. 16, 1812. 
It was adapted by the Bourbona a<fter the Bestoration as a loyal air. 


good comic duet, a march and a Janissaries* 
chorus, still hoard with pleasure ; and ‘ L’Amitie 
k I’epreuve ’ (1770), an indifferent comedy in 
two acts, reduced to one in 1775 by Favart, 
mthout improving either words or music. The 
operetta ‘ Eraste et Lucinde ’ was also written 
in 1770. ‘ Zemire et Azor ’ (Dec. 16, 1771) at 

once placed Gretry in the rank of creative 
artists. His fertility in ideas was marvellous, 
and he regularly supplied both the Comedie 
Italienne and the Theatre Favart, where ho 
produced successively ‘ L’Ami de la maison,* 
three acts (Fontainebleau, Oct. 1771, and 
Paris, Mar. 14, 1772) ; ‘ Le Magnifique,’ three 
acts (1773), the overture of which contains the 
air ‘ Vive Henri IV ’ most efffictively combined 
with another subject ; ‘ La Rosiere do Saloncy,’ 
in four acts, afterwards reduced to throe (1774), 
which contains a remarkable duet between two 
jealous young women, and the pretty melody 
‘ Ma barque Icg^ro,* arranged by Dussek for the 
piano; ‘La Fausse Magic,’ two acts (1775), 
with the syllabic duet between the two old men, 
an excel lent piece ; * Le)s Mariages Samnites ’ 
(1776), a work whi(;h he rewrote several times 
but which never became popular, though the 
mjirch supplied Mozart with a theme for varia- 
tions ; ‘ Miitroco,’ a burk^squo in four acts, com- 
posed for the court theatre at Fontainebleau 
(1777), and unsuccessfully performed in Paris 
(1778) against the wish of Gretry ; ‘ Le Jiige- 
ment do Midas,’ three acts (1778), in which ho 
satirised French music of the old style, and 
especially the manner in which it was rendered 
by the singers of the Acadomie ; ‘ L’Amant 
jaloux,’ three acts (1778) — in the second act 
an exquisite serenade ; ‘ Les Eveiiomcnts im- 
pr6vu8 ’ (1779), in throe acts, containing two 
airs once popular, now forgotten ; ‘ Aucassin ct 
Nicolotte,’ three acts (1779), in which he endea- 
voured unsuccessfully to imitate ancient music ; 
* Tlialio au Nouveau Theatre,’ a prologue for 
the inauguration of the Salle Favart (178.3) ; 
‘ Theodore et Paulin,’ lyric comedy in thre^. 
acts, which failed at first in 1784, and was after- 
wards given in two acts under the title of 
‘L’l^preuve villageoise ’ (Juno 27, 1784) with 
marked and woll-moritcd success ; ‘ Richard 
Coeur de Lion,’ throe acts (Oct. 21, 1784), the 
finest of all hie works, containing the air ‘ O 
Richard, 6 mon roi, I’univors t’abandonno ’ 
(which became of historic importance at Ver- 
sailles, Oct. 1 , ] 789), and ‘ Uno fievro brulanto,’ 
on which Beethoven wrote variations ; ‘ 
Meprises par I'essemblance,’ opera in three acts 
(1786), now justly forgotten ; ‘ Le Comte 

d’ Albert,’ two acts (1786), the success of which 
was secured by Mme. Dugazon ; ‘ La Suite du 
Comte d’Albert,’ one act (1787) ; ‘ Le Prison- 
nior anglais,’ three acts (1787), revived in 1793 
as ‘ Clarice et Belton,* without making a more 
favourable impression ; ‘ Lo Rival confident,* 
opera in two acts (1788), which failed in spite of 
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I pleasing arietta and a graceful rondo ; ‘ Raoul 
Barl>e-Bleue,’ three acts (1789), a weak pro- 
duction quickly forgotten ; ‘ Pierre lo Grand,* 
three acts (1790), in which the search after local 
colouring is somewhat too apparent ; * Guil- 
laume Tell,’ in three acts (1791), containing a 
rondo and a quartet, long popular ; ‘ Basilo,’ 
(»io act (1792) ; ‘ Los Deux Convents,’ three 
acts (1792) ; ‘ Joseph Barra,’ one act (1794), a 
place de circonsiance ; ‘ Oallias,’ one act (1794), 
a republican piece, of which the so-called Greek 
music is justly forgotten, though one of Hoff- 
mann’s lines has survived : 

Quand nous serous sounds, nous n’existerons plus ! 

Lisbeth,’ three acts (1797), which contains a 
romance that has not yet lost its charm ; ‘ 1^^ 
Barbier de village,’ one act (1797) ; and ‘ !^lisca,’ 
three acts (1799), which was a fiasco. 

Long as this list is, it does not include all 
Gretry’s dramatic works. Not content with 
supplying pieces for the Opera-Comique, his 
ambition was to distinguish himself at the 
Academic dc Musique. Hero he produced 
‘ Cephale et Procris,’ three acts (1775), of which 
the only number worthy of notice was the duet 
‘ I)onne-la moi * ; ‘ Les Troia Ages de TOpera ’ 
(1778), a prologue rt^ceived with indifference ; 

‘ Aridroraaque,’ three acts (1778), the principal 
role of which is accompanied throughout by 
throe flutes in harmony ; ‘ iSrailie ’ (‘ La Bello 
Esclave,’ 1781), unsuccessfully introduced as 
the fifth act of the ballot ‘ La Fete de Mirza ’ ; 

‘ La Double i5preuve, ou Colinetto k la Cour,’ 
throe acts (1782), the finale of the first act full of 
dramatic truth ; ‘ L’Embarras des richessos,’ 
three acts (1782), a complete failure ; ‘ La 
Paravane du Cairo,’ three acts ( 1 783), the words 
by the Comte do I’rovcncc, afterwards Louis 
XVIJI. — ^as complete a success (it was per- 
formed no less than 506 times), owing princi- 
pally to the ballets and the picturesque scene of 
the bazaar ; ‘ Pan urge dans Tile des Lanternos,’ 
three acts (1785), a not very lively comic opera ; 
‘Amphitryon,’ three acts (1788), badly re- 
ceived ; ‘ Aspasie,’ three acts (1789), a partial 
success ; ‘ Denys le Tyran ’ (1794), one act, a 
pif'ce de circonsiance which the composer did 
well not to publish ; ‘ La Rosiere republicaino ’ 
(1793), one act, another pUce de circonstawe 
performed under the title ‘La Fdte de la raison’ 
— one of the scenes in which represents a church, 
with an organ on the stage to accompany the 
sacred choruses ; ‘ Anacreon chez Polycrato,’ 
three acts (1797), containing an air and a trio 
long favourites ; ‘ Le Casque et les colombos, 
one act (1801), performed only three times; 
and ‘ Dolphis et Mopsa,’ two acts (1803), which 
met with but little better fate. 

The question arises, out of all these fifty 
operas produced in Paris, how many are there 
besides * Le Tableau parlant ’ which deserve 
special attention? ‘ Z6mire et Azor,’ ‘ L’Amant 


jaloux,’ ‘ 1/ l^preuve villageoiso,’ and, above all, 
‘Richard,’ of which nearly every number de- 
serves to bo specified, are those we should select. 
In treating subjects of a more ambitious stamp, 
such as * Pierre le Grand ’ and ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ 
Gr6try did violence to his nature. Broad and 
vigorous conceptions were not within his range, 
because they require not only sustained effort 
but a thorough mastery of harmony and instru- 
mentation, and this he did not possess. He 
scarcely ever wrote for more than two voices, 
and is manifestly perplexed by the entrance of 
a third, as a glance at the trio-duet in ‘ Zemire 
et Azor * will show. ‘ You might drive a coach- 
and-four between the bass and the first fiddle,’ 
was wittily said of his thin harmonies. But 
though it may l)e thought neticssary at the 
present day to reinforce his meagre orchestra- 
tion, his basses are so w(‘ll chosen, and form 
such good harmony, that it is often extremely 
difficult to add comjdemfMitary parts to the two 
in the original score.^ And Gr6try’s instru- 
mentation, though poor, is not wanting in 
colour when occasion serves. Moreover, he was 
aware of his defec ts as well as of his capacities. 

‘ In the midst of popular applause how dis- 
satisfied an artist often feels witli his own work ! ’ 
he exclaims at the end of his analysis of 
‘ Huron.’ Elsewhere, in speaking of his works 
as a whole, ho puts the following w(»rds into 
(Ruck’s mouth ; ‘ You recseived from Nature the 
gift of appropriate melody, but in giving you 
this talent she withheld that of strict and com- 
plicated harmony.’ This is true self-knowh'dge. 
The qualities in his music whicih most excite 
our admiration are his perfect understanding 
of the right proportions to be given both to the 
ensemble and to each se})arate j)art of an opera, 
and his power of connecting ami evolving thi^ 
scenes, faithfully interpreting the words, and 
tracing the lineaments, so to s{)eak, of his char- 
acters by means of this fidelity of expression in 
the music. While thus taking declamation as 
his guide, and believing that ‘ the most skilful 
mu.sician was he who could best metamorphose 
declamation into melody,’ G retry little thouglit 
that the day would come when Mehul would 
say of him that ‘ what he wrote was v(wy ehwer, 
but it was not music ’ (‘ il faisait de I’esprit et 
non de la musique ’). No doubt he carried his 
system too far ; ho did not sec that by trying to 
folU)W the words too literally a composer may 
deprive his phrases of ease and charm, and sacri- 
fice the general effect for the sake of obtaining 
many trifling ones- -a most serious fault. But 
in spite of his weakness for details — the defect 
of many a painter— Grtdry is a niodel one never 
wearie.s of studying. He excelled in the simple 
pastoral style, in the touching and pathetic, and 
in comic opera at once comic and not trivial. 
By means of his rich imagination, thorough 


I • nnlllaume Tell ‘ was relnstnimented by Berton and Kifaut : 
BldSrt^ “a ™ ph. Ad«n ; • 1/Spr™.. • bv Apl«r- 

nd * i<8 Fauaac Magle ’ by £ugdue ITevoat. 
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acquaintance with stage business, and love for 
dramatic truth, he created a whole world of 
characters drawn to the life ; and by his great 
intelligence, and the essentially French bent of 
his genius, he almost deserves to be called the 
‘ Molidre of music,* a title as overwhelming as 
it is honourable, but one which his passionate 
admirers have not hesitated to bestow on him. 
Besides his operas, he wrote a number of sacred 
compositions, enumerated in Brenct’s memoir 
(1884), but without details ; an ‘ Antifona * a 
6, dated 1765, is in the Academy of Bologna; 
quartets, six symphonies, trios, sonatas, etc., 
are also mentioned. 

A witty and brilliant talker, and a friend of 
influential literary men, Clretry possessed many 
powerful patrons at the French court, and was 
the recipient of i^ensions and distinctions of 
all kinds. In 1785 the municipality of I’aris 
named one of the streets near the Comedie 
Italienne after him, and in the previous year 
the Prince- Bishop of Liege had made him one 
of his privy-councillors. On the foundation of 
the (kmservatoire he was appointed an in- 
spector, a post which he resigned in a year. 
When the Institut was formed at the same 
time (1795), ho was chosen to fill one of the 
thrw places reserved for musical composers. 
Napoleon made him a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour on the institution of the Order in 
1802, and also granted him a pension to com- 
pensate for his losscis by the Tlevolut4on. 

A career so successful was likely to intoxicate, 
and it is not to bo wondered at that (Jretry had 
a firm belief in his own merits and thought 
himself almost infallible. He has left us several 
records of his vanity, both artistic and intel- 
lectual The first is his Mhnoires on esmis 
sur la muftiquej published in one vol. in 1789 
and reprinted in 1797 with two additional vols., 
said to have been edited by his friend Legrand, 
a profe-ssor of rhetoric. The first part only is 
interesting, and, as has been aptly said, it should 
be called ‘ Essais sur ma musique.’ In 1802 he 
brought out Meihode simple pour apprendre. d 
prouder en peu de temps avec toutes les resources 
de Vharmonie, a pamphlet of ninety-five pages 
with lithograph portrait, in which he exhibits 
both the insufficiency of his studies and his want 
of natural talent for harmony. His three vols. 
De la verite ; rc que nous fUmeSt ce que uxms 
sommesy ce que nous devrions Hre (1803) are 
simply a pretentious statement of his political 
and social opinions, with remarks on the feelings 
and the best means of exciting and expressing 
them by music. 

Gretry had bought ‘ I’Ermitage,’ near Mont- 
morency, formerly the residence of Rousseau, 
and it was there he died. Throe days after- 
wards (Sept. 27, 1813) Paris honoured his re- 
mains with a splendid funeral ; touching and 
eloquent eulogiums were pronounced over his 
grave by Bouilly on behalf of the dramatic 


authors, and M^hul in the name of the 
musicians. A year later, at a special meeting 
on Oct. 1, 1814, Joachim de Breton, permanent 
secretary of the Acad6mie des Beaux- Arte, read 
a * Notice sur la vie et los ouvrages d*Andr6 
Ernest Gr6try.’ Since then many biographies 
and critiques have been published (see Biblio- 
graphy below). 

There are many portraits of Gretry — one of 
the best drawn and engraved by ‘ his friend ’ 
Moreau the younger. Another engraving is by 
Cathclin (1785), from the portrait by Madame 
Lebrun, with the lines : 

‘ Par des plaisirs r6els ot do faiisscs alarmes 

Ce piiissnnt Kncliaiitcur caline on trouble iios sens; 

Mais do son peut-on Koftter los cliariues 

Sans 6fl:aler an nioins son occur il ses talents? ’ 

Besides these there arc Isabey’s portrait en- 
graved by P. Simon ; that taken by the ‘ phy- 
sionotrace ’ and engraved by Quenedey in 1808 ; 
those of Forget and P. Adam ; and, finally. 
Maurin’s lithograph from the portrait by Robert 
Lefevre. In his youth he is said to have re- 
sembled Pergoleso both in face and figure. 
Comte Livry had a statue made of him in 
marble, and placed it at the entrance of the old 
I Th(^atre Feydeau : it is not known what has 
I become of it. The foyer of the present Opera- 
i Comique contains only a bust of him. In 1842 
! a statue by Geefs was inaugurated at Liege ; 
being colossal it is not a good representation, 
as Gretry was small in stature and of delicate 
health. 

Gretry had three daughters. The second, 
Lttcilb (6. Paris, 1773 ; d. 1793), was only 
1 3 when her one-a(5t opera ‘ Le Mariagc 
d’ Antonio,’ instrumented by her father, was 
successfully performed at the Opera-Coniiqiifs 
(1786). In 1787 she produced ‘ Toinette et 
Louis,’ in two acts, which was not well received. 
This gifted young musician made an unhappy 
marriage. 

We may mention in conclusion that Gretry 
spent his last years in writing six vols. of 
Ri’Jlexions sur Vart which, however, have not 
been published. He also left five MS. operas 
in three acts — ‘ Alcindor et Zai’do ’ ; ‘ Zimeo ’ ; 
‘ Electre ’ ; ‘ Diogene et Alexandre ’ ; ‘ lx?s 
Maures d’Espagne ’ ; and ‘ Zolmar, ou I’Asile,’ 
in one act. A complete edition of Gre try’s 
works (B. & H.) was undertaken by the 
commission for the publication of music by 
Belgian masters, under the direction of Gevaert, 
Radoux, E. F^tis, A. Wotquenne and A. Wou- 
ters. The publication of his complete literary 
works was undertaken by the same commission 
in 1919. Reflexions d?un solitaire (4 vols.), a 
hitherto unpublished manuscript, appeared 
with introduction and notes by Lucien Solway 
and Ernest Closson (Brussels, Van Ocst, 
1919-22). o. o., addns. 
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i>K GkrXiACHK : Ettai sw Gr^try. 1821. 
pB Bauuhrb . Notice blographique tvr A. Oritry. 186<J 
B. GKEOOin: Oritry, 1883, 

MIOUBL JBuKNaT : Gritry, 1884. 

H. DK CuRzox: Oritry {Atusietena Oilibret, 1907), coqUIqs 
cataluguc. 

p, Loxa DBS CLAViibRics : (1) La Jeuneeae de OrHry et mb dibuie 4 
J*ari» (1921) ; (2) Les Ancctres de Oritry {Jlevue mueieale, Jaa. 
1923). 

POMAIN BolIiAND : If iMiotenA d’aulrw/of/r (Parifl, 1908). 
Encyelopidle de la musique et Diciionnaire du Conservatoire’. France 
XVIie et XVIIte stedes : L. na La Lacrbxcik, ^itry 
(with important bibliuKraphv) 

Mimoires ou essais $ur la musique (BruaaolB, 1924 ; reprint). 

GRIEG,i Edvard Haoerup {h. Bergen, 
Norway, June 15, 1843 ; d. there, Sept. 4, 
]907), the composer who did most to develop a 
Norwegian national stylo, re(;oived his first 
musical instruction from his mothe'r, a culti- 
vated amateur, began to compose at the ago of 
nine, and, after a meeting with Ole Bull, was 
sent, on the eminent violinist’s recommenda- 
tion, Id the Leipzig Conservatoriura, where 
he remained from 1 858—62, studying counter- 
point, etc., under Hauptmann and Ricihter, 
cornjiosition under Rietz and Reinecke, and the 
piano under Wenzel and Moscheles. On leav- 
ing Leit)zig, he went to Copenhagen to study 
under Gado, and in Denmark he came under 
the influence of Emil Hartmann. The Mendels- 
sohn tradition, still strong at Leipzig, was 
religiously followed by Gado, and it was not till 
Grieg returned to Norway and associated with 
those who were devoting themselves to a dis- 
tinctiv(*ly national form of the various arts that 
he felt liis true power. He became intimate 
with Richard Nordraak, and, until that com- 
poser’s early death in 1860, the two worked 
hand in hand with the object of fostering a 
Norwegian schoed of music. In 1867 Grieg 
founded a musical union in Christiania, and 
remained its con due-tor until 1880. In 1865 
and 1870 he visited Italy, and saw much of 
Liszt in Rome. Grieg’s performance of his 
own brilliant pianoforte concerto at a Gewaiid- 
haus Concert at Leipzig in 1879 brought him 
before the great public in a more prominent way 
than heretofore, and with the same charming 
work he made his first appearance in England 
at the Philharmonic Concert of May 3, 1888, 
eonducting his op. 34 at the same concert. He 
had already gained great experience as a con- 
ductor during his tenure of the post of director 
of the Philharmonic Concerts at Christiania. 
On this first visit to England his wdfe accom- 
panied him, and her strongly individual way 
of singing his songs made such an impression in 
private, that the husband and wife were per- 
suaded to give a joint recital of piano and song 
on May 16, and to appear together at the 
Popular Concerts. Early in 1889 they came 
again to England. In 1894 the composer re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Mus.D. at Cam- 
bridge, an din 1896 ho once more visited London. 
Apart from such journeys he lived a secluded life 
at his country house, a few miles from Bergen. 

‘ The name 1 b a sllithtly modlfted form of the Scottleb name 
WrelR, an ancestor of the composer, named Alexander (irclg, having 
Immigrated from Fraserburgh to Bergeu in the ISth century. 
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He died in an hotel, in Bergen, on his way to 
Christiania.® 

Grieg’s music owes much of its success to the 
skill with which he has adapted the classical 
structure to themes so nearly allied to actual 
traditional tunes as to be hardly distinguishable 
from genuine folk-music. His violin sonata in 
E, op. 8, his piano concerto before mentioned, 
and many other works, show remarkable indi- 
viduality of design ; for the composer, while 
setting his themes in such juxtaposition with 
each other as to bring out their beauties to 
the fullest extent, has not scrupled to modify 
the rules of form as it suited him best to do. 
That he chose but rarely to develop his ideas 
according to a logical plan, was due to a personal 
preference, not to any want of skill in the art of 
development, for this quality is clearly to be 
seen in the prelude and other movements of 
his suito ‘ Aus Holbcrg’s Zeit.’ In tlie smaller, 
more lyrical forms he is at his best, and iiis 
many short pianoforte pieces and his beautiful 
songs (se)e the special study given below) show 
him to far greater advantage than the com- 
paratively few works in which ho essayed the 
regular classical strut; lures. 

The music to Ibsen’s ‘ Peer Gynt,’ wTitton for 
a performance of that play, was at flrst pub- 
lished in the form of a pianoforte duet, and 
afterwards turned into two orchestral suites of 
remarkably pitituresquo character, which are 
perhaps the most popular of nil hi.s works, fl'ho 
strange, haunting harmonies tif ‘ Ase’s Death * 
have an almost magical effect, and in * Anitra’s 
Dance * there is an oriental character w'hioh, 
appearing again in the fine song ‘ Dio Odaliske,’ 
is very attractive. Tt might bo contended that 
the few instances in which a musical colouring 
other than Norwegian has been employt'd are 
those which have the deepest appeal to non- 
Scandinavian hearers, hut it is incontestable 
that it is by his more ‘ nationalistic ’ music that 
ho has won the esteorn of musicians at laige. 
His music carries the fragrance of his native 
pine-woods into the concert-room ; and it is 
only after long familiarity with it that its most 
prominent mannerisms tiecome a little weari- 
some. Certain harmonic progressions are used 
almost too often, and in the structure ot his 
melodies there is one sequence of three descend- 
ing notes, consisting of the tonic, the leading, 
note, and the dominant of the key, that can be 
traced in some form or other in an extraordi- 
narily large number of his compositions, though 
perhaps nowhere so prominently as in the 
pianoforte concerto. m. 

Grieg as Song Writer.— Though the songs 
of Grieg are too markedly individual in style 
and in touch to remain as a permanent influence 


* Many of the above partlculara of Clrle(?-« life are taken from a 
lecture dellveiwl in Elgin by the late Rev W A. Gray, and reported 
in the Elntn Courant ot May 27. 1H90, In the course o( the lecture 
a • FtmeraJ Hymn,' In memorv of the coinpoicr's father, for four 
voice* WM sung from MS. It 'does not appear among the published 


work!. 
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in the history of song, the best of them fully 
deserve the affection and the admiration which 
have been bestowed upon them. 

It is true that they owe much of their popu- 
larity to the piquant and expressive melodic 
idioms which Grieg caught from the folk-songs 
of his country, and much, too, to the actual 
novelty and charm of harmonies and harmonic 
contrasts which were entirely his own. But 
originality of this kind, however stimulating 
when it is new, belongs to the inventive faculty, 
and does not of itself imply real creative power. 
Fortunately in Grieg’s case it was the vehicle 
for the expression of a highly sensitive, poetical 
and imaginative nature, incapable of affectation 
or pose, and as susceptible to poetry which 
deals with the simple and homely affections, 
with country scenes and the beauties of nature, 
as to that in which a tale of romance, tragedy 
or passion touches the deejjer springs of human 
feeling. In his best moments he penetrates 
with rare insight into the very heart of a poem, 
and with a few bold and vivid strokes sets beiore 
us a glowing picture, and stamps it indelibly 
with his own sign and seal on our hearts and 
minds. It is impossible not to recognise 
genius in the dramatic intensity of ‘ Ein 
Schwan ’ or * Ein Froundschaftstuck,’ in the 
exaltation of ‘ Erstes Bcgegnen,’ in the tragic 
solemnity of ‘ Auf der Bahro einer jungen 
Frau,’ in the quiet reflective mood of ‘ Auf der 
Boise zur Hcimath,’ in the inimitable charm 
and dtilicacy of ‘ Jm Kahne,’ or in the tender- 
ness of * Margareten’s Wiogcnliod,’ and ‘ Die 
alte Mutter,* Again, it would bo hard in the 
whole range of ballads to point to examples 
more directly touching in ilieir beauty, expre.ss- 
ivoness and simplicity than ‘ Dio Prinzessin ’ 
and ‘ Es war ein altor Kdnig (this latter not 
defaced, as in Rubinstein’s setting, by senti- 
mental lingering over the last words ‘ Sio 
batten sich viel zu lieb ’). ‘ Der Verwundete,’ 

‘ Solveig’s Lied ’ and the slight but charming 
* Zwei brauno Augen ’ display other sides of 
Grieg’s genius. Such songs as these, even if he 
had composed no others, would, of themselves 
be enough to show that among the minor song 
composers Grieg had more of the vital qualities 
which arrest and move than any, and that he 
holds in virtue of them, as exhibit^ed in his best 
work, a place which is all his own. At the 
same time it would be foolish to deny that the 
style he found for himself had its limitations 
and weaknesses, which are somewhat acutely 
felt when his songs are studied as a whole. His 
love for emphatic harmonic colouring and 
startling transitions leads to a good deal of 
work that is reckless and patchy, a point W'hich 
is further emphasised by his habit of repeating 
a vocal phrase on a different level, or using 
the close of it for an instrumental ritornello^ 
BO that the melodic line is constantly intor- 
upted, 89 . for instance, in ‘ Auf dem Walde ’ 


and almost throughout the song * Mit einei 
Wasserlilie.* 

Nor is the duplication of the melody in the 
bass, as in ‘ Ich liebe dich,’ ‘ Spielmannslied,’ 
‘ Hoffnung * and other songs, a structurally 
strong device ; third-rate composers have 
seized upon it with avidity and with disastrous 
results. Like the drone bass (used effectively 
by Grieg in ‘ Solveig’s Lied ’ as by Schubert in 

* Der Leiermann ’), it needs the justification of 
special appropriateness, and may easily become 
a snare. Reference should also be made to his 
excessive love of chromatics. Though some of 
his most beautiful effects are derived from 
them, as in ‘ Der Verwundete ’ and ‘ Herbst- 
stimmung,’ yet they are often a source of weak- 
ness and sentimentality, most conspicuously in 

* Mit einer Primula Veris.’ To these causes 
must be attributed the fact that Grieg’s master- 
pieces are mostly short. For longer flights 
more solidity and breadth of structure arc 
required than Grieg’s genius possessed. ‘ Vom 
Monte Pincio * and ‘ Mein Ziol ’ are, however, 
fine songs, full of beauty and imagination. 

w. F. 

Grieg’s published compositions are as 
follows : 

Op. 

1 . Four Clavieratilcke. 

2. Four SongB for alto voice. 

8. Three FoctUche Tonbllilcr. pf. 

4. Six Sodks. 

fi. Pour 8ong»..‘ Melodten dos WerzenB/ to wordB by H. C. Andersen, 
d. Hutnoreskeu, pf. 

7. FianuforU' Sonata, E minor. 

8. Sonata, pf. and vln., F. 

9. Komaiizen und Balladcn. pf. 

10. Four Songs, * Uonian/,fn.’ 

11. Concert-overture, ‘ Im llerbst,’ orch. (and pf., 4 hands). 

12. l.yriache Bthckchen, pf. 

13. Sonata, pf. and vln., (J. 

14. Two Syniphonische Htttcke, pf., 4 bands. 

15. Komanzen, pf. 

10. Concerto pf. and orch., A minor. 

17. NorweRlBche Volkslicder und Tdnze, airanf^ed for pf. 

18. Eight Honga. 

19. Bilder aus dem Volksleben, Iluinoresken, pf. 

20. * Vor dem Klosterpforte,’ solo, female choir and orch. 

21. Four Songs. 

22. • Sigunl Jorsalfar,’ pf., 4 hands (see op. 56) ; the number 22 

transferred to two tdioruses for male voices. 

23. ‘ Peer (15 nt,’ sult« No- 1, pf., 4 hands. 

24. B.allade, pf. 

23. Five Songs. 

20. Four Songs. 

27. String 'fuarlet, G minor. 

28. Albumbiatter, pf. 

29. Improvisata on two Norwegian BongB, pf. 

SO. Album tor male cbolr. 

31. * banderkennung,’ male choir and orch. 

82. * Der Elnsame ' (' BergeutrOckte '). baritone voice and orch. 

33. Twelve Hongs, 

34. Two Elegiac Melodies for Btrlng orch. 

3.3. Nurweglschc Tkn/e, orch., and for pf. solo and duet. 

30. Sonata, pf. and v'cl. 

37. Walzer-Capricen, pf. koIo and duet. 

38. Neue lyrlsche StOckchen, pf. 

89. Twelve Songs. 

40. ' AuB llolbeig’K Zelt,' sufte, pf. solo or string orch. 

41. Transcription for pf. of his own songs. 

42. * Bergllot,’ ballad for declamation with orch. 

4 . 3 . Lyrische HtOckchen, pf. 

44. Bongs, ‘ Aus FJeld und Fjord.' 

45. Sonata, pf. and vln., C minor. 

40. ‘ Peer Oynt,’ suite No. 1, orch. 

47. Lvrtsche StUcke, pf. 

48. Six Songs. 

49. Six Songs. 

60. Scenes from BJdmson’e * Olav Trygvason,* *olo, cbolr, and orob. 

61 . Bomance and variations for 2 pf. 

82. Transcription, pf„ of six songs, 

83 Two Molodien for string orch. 

64. Lvrische StOcke, pf. 

85. ' Peer Oynt,’ suite No. 2, oroh. 

80. ' Sigurd Jorsalfar,’ orch. 

67. Lvrische StOcke, pf. 

88 . Five Songs. 

89 Six Bongs. 

60. Five Songs. 

61. Seven (Tiildren’s Bongs. 

62. Lyrisohe Bthoke, pf. 
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# 3 . Two Nbrdiflche Wolaen, ntring oroli. 

C 4 . Bymphonlo Dances, pf., 4 hands, and fur string orch. 

Oj. Lyrleche Stttcke, pf. 

6(5. Norwegian Melodies, for pf. 

G7. Song-cycle, Garborg’s ‘ llaugtusna.' 

■Without Opus Numbrr 

Arrangemeut of a second pianoforte part to four sonatas of 
Mozart. 

(See also Musical Times, Feb. 1894 and Peb. 
1898.) M. 

BTnUOGHAPHY 

fl. A. QrOnwold : Norske Muaikrr. (18X3.) 

K, CnoasoN : Ed. Grit-ff et la mmigus •randinai'e. (1892.) 

tJ . 8 <' 1 IJBI.»krup : Ed. Urieg og harm vwrker. (19051.) 

llBNRY T. Finck : Ed. Orieg (1906, 1909 ; also German trans.). 

Orif-g and hia Mtuie. (1919.) 

HcH.iKT.nKRUP and Niemann : Bd. Orieg. (1908.) 
a. H. Stein : Orieg. (1921.) 

GRIEPENKERL, (1) Friedrich Conrad 
{b. Peine, near Hanover, 1782 ; d. Brunswick, 
Apr. G, 1849), professor at the Carolinum College 
ill Brunswick ; long tutor in the Pellenberg 
Institution at Hofwyl in the (Canton of Berne. 
Ho wrote LeJirbuch der Aestheiilc (Brunswick. 
1827), in which ho applied Herbart’s jihilosophi- 
eal theory to music ; and was the autlior of the 
preface to the excellent edition of J. S. Bach’s 
instrumental compositions, edited by himself 
and Roitzsch, and published by Peters of Leip- 
zig. This work has made his name familiar to 
many in England. 

His son (2) Wolfgang Robert (ft. Hofwyl, 
May 4, 1810; d. Brunswick, Oct. 17, 1868), 
studied at Brunswick and Leipzig, was also an 
enthusiastic amateur, and an ardent admirer of 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots ’ and the later works 
of Berlioz. He was teacher of literature at the 
Military School of Brunswick from 1840-47. 
He wrote Das Musihfest, oder die Beethovener 
(1838 and 1841 ) ; Bitter Berlioz in Braunschweig 
(1843); Die Oper der Gegenwart (1847); and 
two dramas, Robespierre and Die Girondisten, to 
which LitollI composed overtures. f. g. 

GRIEJSBACH, John Henry (ft. Windsor, 
June 20, 1798 ; d. Kensington, Jan. 9, 1875) ; 
was the eldest son of Justin Christian Gries- 
bach, violoncellist in Queen Charlotte’s band, 
and nephew to Friedrich Griesbach, the oboe 
player. He studied music under his uncle, 
George Leopold Jacob Griesbach, and at 12 
years of age was appointed violoncellist in the 
Queen’s band. Ho then studied for some years 
under Kalkbrcnner. On the breaking up of 
Queen Charlotte’s band at her death he came to 
l^ondon and appeared at concerts as a pianist. 
In 1822 he composed a symphony and a cap- 
ricicio for pianoforte and orchestra, and shortly 
afterwards a second symphony for the Phil- 
harmonic Society. ARhough he was after this 
time principally engaged in tuition he found 
time to produce numerous compositions of 
various kinds, and also to attain to no mean 
skill in astronomy, painting in water-colours, 
entomology and mathematics. His principal 
compositions were ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ an 
oratorio, written in 1836 with a view to stage 
representation, but such performances being in- 
terdicted he some years afterwards remodelled 


the work, and it was performed, under the title 
of ‘ Daniel,’ by the Sacred Harmonic; Society on 
June 30, 1854 ; overture and music to Shake- 
speare’s Tempest ; ‘ James the First, or. The 
Royal Captive,’ operetta ; ‘ The Goldsmith of 
West Cheap,’ opera ; ‘ Eblis,’ opera (un- 
finished) ; ‘ Raby Ruins,’ musical drama ; 

several overtures and otluir instrumental pieces, 
anthems, songs, cantatas, ote. He also ■wrote 
An Analy.ns of Musical Sounds (published), 
and The Fundximental Elements of Counter- 
point, The Acoustic, Laws of Harmony, and 
Tables showing the Variations of Musical Pitch 
from the time of Handel to 1S59 (unpublished). 

w. H. H. 

GRTESINGER, Georg AuorsT (<f. Leipzig, 
Apr. 27, 1828), deserves a word of grateful men- 
tion for his charming little work on Haydn — 
Biographische Noiizeu vber Joseph Haydn (126 
pages) — which was originally communicated to 
tho A. M .Z, from July to Sept. 1809, and then 
published by Hreiticopf & Hfirtel in 1810. 
(^riesinger was a ‘ l.K‘gations-Rath ’of the Saxon 
government, and possibly attached to the em- 
bassy at Vienna. At any rate he was on inti- 
mate terms with Haydn for the last ten years of 
the life of the latter, and he claims to report 
directly from his lips, oft(;n in his very words. 
His work was used by FranuTv for his Notice 
sur Haydn (Paris, 1810), but Clriesinger com- 
plains that his statements have oft(iii been 
widely departed from, and in one case an abso- 
lute invention introduced. 

Whether he was the same (birsinger who 
founded singing societies and public conetTts in 
Stuttgart ten or tw’clvo years after Haydn’s 
death, is not apparent. g, 

GRIFFES, Ciiaki.es Tomlinson (ft. Elmira, 
New York, ISopt. 17, 1884 ; d. New York, Apr. 
8, 1920), an American composer. He studied 
the pianoforte, com]>osition and theory in 
Berlin and for a time taught there. In 1 907 he 
returned to America, and till his death taught 
the elements of music in a l)oy’s school near 
New York. Almost all his coinpositions were 
produced in the brmf intervals (4 leisure that 
his labours as a schoolmaster gave him in his 
lattoryears. He was ovcrwork(‘<l, and his d(\ath 
is said to have been hastt'iK'd by the burden- 
some task of copying at night orclu^stral i)arts 
for his last compositions after his routine dutiet 
were done. 

The comparatively few works of Griffes that 
were heard during his lifetime and that have 
been made known since his death indicate that 
ill him was lost a rare and original talent ; 
one of the liner, more sensitive and fastidious 
musical natures that the Unitf'd States has pro- 
duced. What he did in his thirty-six years was 
more than a promise, it was a real achiev^ernent : 
but it held a promise of still better things, 
of true originality and perhaps greatness, if 
life and opportunity had been spared him. 
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His compositions hitherto published are as 
follows : 

The rieatniro Dome of Kubla Khan/ oroh. 

Poem, flute and oroh. 

Sonata. PF. 

Ttto Hketchea for etrinfc quartet, on Indian themei». 

Bong* and PF. pieces. 

' These Things Shall Be,’ for unison chorus. 

Unpublished : 

’ The Kalm of Koridwen,’ dance drama, with instruments. 

' Sciiojo,* Japanese mime play, with instruments. 

R. A. 

GRIFFIN, George Eugene (6. London, 
Jan. 8, 1781 ; d. May 1863), composer. At 16 
years of age he made his first appearance as a 
composer by the production of a concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra, in which the melody 
of ‘ The Blue Bell of Scotland ’ was introduced. 
He next published a PF. sonata, with ad libitum 
violin, and an ‘ Ode to Charity,’ inscribed to the 
supporters of the Patriotic Fund, and published 
in 1806. His remaining compositions, with the 
exception of three quartets for stringed instru- 
ments, were all for the pianoforte, either alone 
or in conjunction with other instruments. They 
comprise two concertos for PF. and orchestra ; 
a quartet for pianoforte and strings ; and four 
sonatas. w. H. h. 

GRIFFIN, Thomas {d. 1771), an organ- 
builder, in 1741 erected an organ in St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, and engaged ‘ to play himself or 
provide an organist.’ He also built organs in 
other City churches ; in St. Mildred, Bread 
Street, 1 744 ; St. John’s, Westminster ; St. 
George’s, Botolph Lane ; St. Paul’s, Deptford ; 
St. Margaret flattens, 1749 ; and St. Michael 
Bassishaw, 1762. On Jan. 11, 1763 (being then 
a Common Councilman for Langbourn Ward 
and one of the Gresham Committee), he was 
appointed professor of music in Gresham Col- 
lege in the room of Charles Gardner, deceased. 
He seems to have been totally incapable of per- 
forming the duties of the office. (See Gresham 
Professor of Music.) w. h. h. 

GRIFFITH, Frederick (6. Swansea, Nov. 
12, 1867; d. London, May 1917), a distinguished 
flute-player. Having gained prizes at a Welsh 
National Eisteddfod (Merthyr Tydfil) and at 
Cardiff, Griffith entered the R.A.M. and studied 
for four years, until 1891, under Olaf Svendsen. 
Next he went to Paris to study under Paul 
Taffanel, and on his return to London he gave 
a number of recitals and became director of the 
Wind-Instrument Chamber Music Society. He 
made many tours, notably in the English pro- 
vinces, with Mme. Melba’s party ; and, in 
1902, with the same party through the Aus- 
tralasian Colonies. He was first flute in the 
orchestra which played during the performances 
of Sullivan’s ‘ Ivanhoe,’ and in 1896 was 
appointed to a similar post at the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden, and was professor of 
the flute at the R.A.M. He issued a volume 
of biographies of Notable Welsh Musicians 
(1896). R. H. L. 


GRIGNY, Nicolas db (6. Rheims, Feb, 
1671 ; d. there, Nov. 30, 1703), organist of 
Rheims Cathedral, was the son of Louis de 
Grigny (c. 1646-1709), also organist at Notre 
Dame, Rheims. 

Nicolas finished his musical studies in Paris, 
and was organist at the Abbey of Saint-Denis 
from 1693-95. He then returned to Rheims. 
His book of ‘ Pieces d’orgue,’ which appeared 
after his death in 1711, republished by Alex. 
Guilmant and Andre Pirro, is the work of a 
musician — stirring, skilful and profound. J. S. 
Bach in his youth copied ^ the organ -book of the 
Rheims master, who thus exercised an undeni- 
able influence on German musicians. 

Bibi.. — Arehivet de$ mattres de Vorgue, ill. ; A. Fibbo, L'EsthHiqm 
de Baeh. 

GRIMALDI, Ni COLIN o, see Nicolini. 

GRIMM, (1) Heinrich (6. Holzrainden, 
c. 1593; d. Brunswick, J uly 10, 1637), was cantor 
at the Catharineum at his death. He was a 
pupil of Michael Praetorius, and succeeded 
Michael Weissensee at Magdeburg, where ho 
lost all his possessions at the destruction of the 
town in 1631. He was a pioneer of the new 
school of harmony and thorough-bass. A list 
of his numerous sacred and secular composi- 
tions is in Q.‘L, 

(2) Friedrich Melchior, Baron von Grimm 
(6. Ratisbon, Dec. 26, 1723 ; d. Gotha, Dec. 19, 
1807), the son of a pastor. He lived in Paris 
from 1750 until the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and took the part of the Italian opera in the 
‘ guerre des bouffons.’ He wrote a numbt^r of 
essays and pamphlets on music, edited the 
Corre.sj)ondence litteraire, philosophique et cri- 
tique^ 175.3-90, which was circulated only in 
MS. among a number of European courts, but 
published between 1877 and 1882 (16 vols.), 
forming an important source for the history of 
the opera in Paris. His satire on Joh. Stamitz, 
Le Petit Propheie de Boem.isch-Broda (1753), 
appeared in many editions, also translated. 
Other writings are given in Q,-L, Baron von 
Grimm was one of the central figures of musical 
life in Paris, though biassed and unsound. 
Riemann gives a list of biographies and essays, 
etc., on Grimm. e. v. d. s. 

GRIMM, Julius Otto (6. Pemau, Livonia, 
Mar. 6, 1827 ; d, Munster, Dec. 7, 1903), a 
German pianist and composer of some note, a 
pupil of the Conservatorium of Leipzig. When 
Grimm had finished the course of instruction 
there, he found employment at Gottingen, 
and was appointed in 1860 conductor of the 
Cacilienverein at Munster in Westphalia, where 
he was made director of the Musical Academy, 
1878, He published pieces for the pianoforte, 
songs, and a few orchestral compositions, of 
which latter his ‘ Suite in can on -form ’ for 
stringed orchestra made the round of German 

J J. S Bach’d Holograph of the work is nov (192(1) In the 
I possession of Hons Frieger of Bonn. 
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concert rooms successfully, and in point of 
clever workmanship deserved all the praise it 
met with. A symphony in D minor and a 
choral and orchestral ode, ‘ An die Musik,* 
deserve mention. E. D. 

GRISAR, Albert {b, Antwerp, l)ec. 26, 
1S08 ; d. Asni^res, June 15, 1869), composer of 
operas, was intended for commerce, and with 
that view was placed in a house of business at 
Liverpool. The love of music was, however, 
too strong in him, and after a few struggles 
with his family ho ran away to Paris, and 
reached it only a day or two before the Revolu- 
tion of July 1830. Ho began to study under 
Rcicha, but the Revolution spread to Belgium, 
and Grisar was obliged to join his family in 
Antwerp. His first public success was * Lc 
Mariage impossible ’ at Brussels in the spring of 
1833. It attracted the attention of the govern- 
ment, and procured him a grant of 1200 francs 
towards the completion of his musical educa- 
tion. Ho returned to Paris and henceforward 
gave himself up almost entirely to the theatre. 
His first appearance there was at the Opera- 
eVnniquo with ‘Sarah’ (1836), followed by 
‘ Jj’aii 1000 ’ (1837) ; ‘ La Suisse k Trianon ’ 
(Varietes, 1838) ; ‘ Lady Melvill ’ and ‘ L’Lau 
merveillouse ’ (with Flotow% 1838 and 1839) ; 
‘ Lc Naiifrago * ( 1 839) ; ‘ Lcs Traveatissements ’ 
(Oj)cra-Comique, 1839) ; ‘ L’ Opera a la cour* 
(with Boieldieu, 1840). Though not unsuccess- 
ful he was dissatisfied with himself, and in 1840 
went to Naples to study composition under 
Mcrcadante ; and there he remainc'd for several 
y(*ars. In 1848 he was again in Paris, and did 
not leave it till his death. Nineteen of his 
comic; operas were produced on the stage, and 
a dozen more remained unperformed. A com- 
plete list will be found in Pougin’s supplement to 
Petis. The most important are the following : 

'Ollles UavlHHftur ' (1H48), ' TiCH Porrherons ’ (1850), * Bon solr, 
lWon«i«;ur I'antalou * (18W), ‘ Le Carillonneur di* Bnigea ’ (J852), 
‘ Amours du Diable ' (1853). ‘ Lp C’hjpii du jordiuier’ (IH.'j.O), 
‘ Voyage a\i1nur de «ia rlianibro ’ (1859), * La (.'hatte lucrveilleuae ’ 
‘ B^gaiementa d’amour ' (18U4), ‘ Douze limoccntH ’ (1H65). 

He also published more than fifty moloclies 
and romances. His statuo, by Brackeleer, 
is in the vestibule of the Antwerp Theatre, 
and a life of him by Pougin was published by 
Ha(*hette. g. 

GRISELIDIS, opera in a prologue and 3 
acts ; text by Armand Silvestro and Eugene 
IVl orand ; music by Massenet. Produced Opera- 
(^V)mique, Nov. 20, 1901 ; New York, Man- 
hattan Opera House, Jan. 19, 1910. 

GRIST, Gtulia (6. Milan, July 28, 1811; 
J. Berlin, Nov. 29, 1869), a famous operatic 
wnger, daughter of Gaetano Grisi, an officer of 
engineers under Napoleon. She belonged to a 
family of artists. Her maternal aunt was the 
celebrated Grassini ; hereldest sister, Giuditta 
{b. Milan, July 28, 1806 ; d. May 1, 1840), was 
a singer of high merit ; and her cousin, Car- 
lotta Grisi, originally educated as a singer. 
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became, under the tuition of Perrot, the most 
charming dancer of her time. 

Giulia’s earliest instructors were successively 
her sister Giuditta ; Filippo Colli, afterwards 
resident professor in London ; Mudame Bocea- 
badati ; and Guglielmi, son of the compovser of 
that name. At the age of 1 7 she made her first 
appearance in public as Emma in Rossini’s 
‘ Zelmira.’ In 1830 C. C. Grevillo saw her at 
Florence with David in ‘ Ricciardo,’ and said : 
‘ She is like Pasta in face and figuix;, but much 
handsomer. She is only 18.’ Rossini took a 
great interest in the young and promising 
Giulia, for whom he predicted a brilliant 
future. One of Giulia’s warmest admirers was 
Bellini, who, composing at Milan the opera oi 
‘ Norma ’ for Pasta, rc'cognised in the young 
artist all the qualifications for a jxufect Adal- 
gisa. Strangely enough, when the op(;ra was 
first brought out, the first at;t pi’ovt;d alniost 
a fiasco ; and it w'as not until the dui’t for 
Norma and Adulgisa in the second act that the 
audience l)t'gan to apjdaud. Dissntisfic'd with 
her engagement at Milan, and unable to get 
herself released from it by oidinary nicans, the 
impulsive Giulia took to flight, and escaping 
across the frontier reached J’aris, where hlic 
found her aunt, Madame Grassini, her sisku* 
Giuditta, and Rossini, — at that time artistic 
director of the 'J’lieatre d(;s Ituliens. Sh(‘ had 
no trouble in obtaining an engagc'inent. Ros- 
sini, who had not forgotkai h<‘r pciformanct* in 
‘ Zelmira,’ oflered her the part of Semiramide in 
his opera of that name; and on Oct, 16, 1832, 
Grisi made her first appearaiuje at the Italian 
Of)cra of Paris in the character of the Assyrian 
Queen. Nothing co\jJd have been more eompl(‘te 
than Grisi’s success ; and for sixteen consecutive 
years, from lS32-'49, she was engaged at the 
Theatre cles Jtaliens. She passed the winter 
of 1833 at Venice, where Bellini, in 1830, had 
wTitten and produced ‘ 1 Capuleti ed i Mon 
k'cchi ’ for tlK; two sisters, Giuditta. and Giulia. 
She did not visit Loudon until 18.34, where she 
made her first appearance, amid geiaual ad- 
miration, as Ninetta in ‘ Jai gaz/.a ladru ' 
(Apr. 8). Her first great London sucicss, how* 
ever, was aehieveal in the part <jf Anna Boh^na 
The chief characters in this w ork — which Doni- 
zetti had written for Galli, Rubiiii and Pasta 
— became identified in London with Lablache, 
Rubini and Grisi. When she undertook the 
part of Semiramide, at the King’s Theatre, it 
was said by every one that Pasta having now 
retired, her only successor was Grisi. In the 
year 1835 Bellini wrote ‘ I Puritani ’ for Grisi, 
Rubini, Tamburini and Lablache ; that memor- 
able operatic quartet of which she was the last 
survivor. It is tnie that after Rubini had been 
replaced by Mario the quartet was still in- 
comparable ; and it was for the new com bin a- 
tion — Grisi, Mario, Tamburini and Lablache 
— that Donizetti, in 1843, composed ‘ Don 
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PasquaJe. Year after year the Mario quartet, 
like the Rubini quartet, spent the winter in 
Paris, the summer in London. 

When, in 1846, Lumley’s company was 
broken up by the sudden departure of his prin- 
cipal singers, together with Costa, and nearly 
the whole of the orchestra, the second of the 
great quartets came to an end. It struggled on 
for a time in the reduced form of a trio ; Grisi, 
Mario and Tamburini. Then the trio became 
a duct ; but Grisi and Mario still sang the dvx) 
conrertante which Donizetti had written for them 
in ‘ Don Pasquale,’ as no other singers could 
sing it. They were still ‘ the rose and the night- 
ingale * of Heine’s Parinan Letters, ‘ the rose 
the nightingale among flowers, the nightingale 
the rose among birds.’ 

From the year 1 834, when she made her debut 
at the King’s Theatre, London, until the year 
1861, when she retired from the Royal Italian 
0])ora, Madame Grisi only missed one season 
in London — that of 1842, And it was a rare 
thing indeed when she was engaged that illness 
or any other cause prevented her from apjjear- 
ing. In the year 1 854 she made an artiatiiJ tour 
in the United States, in company with Mario. 
In 1859 she accepted an engagement at Madrid, 
which was not successful, and was rapidly 
broken off. In 18()1 she signed an agreement 
with Gye binding lier not to appear again in 
public within a term of five years. Gye thought, 
no doubt, that in this case five years were as 
good as fifty. But he had reckoned without 
his prima donna, who, in the year 1866, to the 
regret of her friends and to the astonishment 
of every one, came out at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in her old j)art of Lucrezia. After that Madame 
Grisi still continued from time to time to sing 
at concerts, and as a coin^ert singer gained 
much and deserved applause. She had for years 
made London her headquarters, and on leav- 
ing it in 1869 to pay a visit to Berlin, inflam- 
mation of the lungs seized her, and after a 
short attack she died at the H6tel du Nord, 
Berlin. 

Grisi was married on Apr. 24, 1836, to Count 
de Melcy, but the union was not a happy 
uiic, and was disstilved by law. Later she 
married Mario, by whom she had three 
daughters. ii. s. e. 

Bini.. — Fttii and anppleineni ; KHcrnmn, JStudea biograpMguea 
aur lea ehanteura rontempormna (J’aria, JS48) ; Thkophilb OArTi**, 
Portraits rotUeinporains (Paris, 18f'4); li. Bkhoebat, Souvenira 
d'un enfant de Paris (2 vols.. PoriH, liul, 11)12). 

GRISWOLD, Putnam (6. Minneapolis, 
Dec. 23, 1875; d. New York, Feb. 26, 1914), 
operatic baritone. This gifted and promising 
American artist began his career as a church 
singer at Oakland, Califoniia. His singularly 
fine organ attracted much attention, and he 
was sent to London to study at the 
R.C.M., where he worked with Alberto 
Randegger from May 7, 1900. His first ap- 
pearance in opera took place at Covent Garden 


in 1901 , when he played Leonato in the produe* 
tion of Stanford’s * Much Ado About Nothing.’ 
Needing further study, he then worked in turn 
with Bouhy in Paris and Franz Emerich in Ber- 
lin, and gained valuable experience in various 
German opera-houses. He sang with great 
succicss as Rocco in ‘ Fidelio ’ (R.O.M, perform- 
ance) at His Majesty’s Theatre, 1902. In 
1904—05 he took part in the first English pro- 
duction of ‘ Parsifal ’ in America, giving a re- 
markable rendering of the music of Gurnemanz. 
Reappearing at Coveiit Garden for the second 
and last time in 1907, he sang Daland in ‘ Der 
fliegende Hollander.’ Pogner in ‘ Dio Mcister- 
singer,’ and other Wagnerian rOles with entire 
acceptance. ii. k. 

GHONDAHL, Agathe Ursula Backer-, 
see Backer-Grondaiil. 

GRONEMANN (Groenemann), Johann 
Albert (6. Cologne ; d. The Hague, after 1760). 
He was entered as ‘ Musious ’ at Leyden Uni- 
versity, Feb. 15, 1732, where he settled as 
violinist. In 1750 he was appointed organist 
at The Hague, which position he held until 
1760, when he sank into melancholy, dying 
soon after. In 1756 he assisted, together with 
Antoine and Konrad Grimm (brothers ?), at 
the musical society at Arnheim. He composed 
several books of sonatas and ducts for violin 
(or fluU^). 

GROOTE, Alianus de, poet and composer 
of sacred plays, chosen («July 12, 1475) as singer 
at S. Donatien, Bi uges. In 1480 ho was suc- 
centor, i.e. sub-Kapellmeistor. On Apr. 28, 
1501, ho is mentioned as deceased. 

GHOSH EIM, Georg Christoph, Ph.D. 
(6, Cassels, July 1, 1704; d. there, 1847), com- 
posed operas, pianoforte and organ music and 
songs, and edited a Hessian hymn-book, and a 
German edition of Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia in Aiilis.’ 
He wrote a number of essays and treatises on 
musical subjects, and contributed to Schilling’s 
Mrcsical Dictionary and several musical periodi- 
cals {lUernann ; Q.^L.). 

GROSIN (Grossin) de Parisius, a compose! 
c. 1400. His sacred and secular songs for onw 
and throe voices are in various collections. 
His ‘ Va-t’ent, souspier ’ (3 v.) is in Stainer’p 
‘ Dufay.’ Guillaume Grossirn, of whom a 
few songs are known, was evidently another 
composer who lived towards the end of the 
century. E, v. d. S, 

GROSSE CAISSE and GROSSE TROMMEL 
are respectively the French and German terms 
for the bass drum. See Drum (2). v. de P. 

GROSSI, Carlo, of Vicenza, calls himself 
* cavaliere,’ and on a title-page of 1657 ‘ former 
maestro di cappella of Reggio Cathedral.* In 
the same year he held a similar position at a 
church at Vicenza ; from 1676 he was singer 
at S. Mark’s, Venice. On Apr. 16, 1687, he was 
appointed maestro di cappella universale at 
Mantua. He composed masses, sacri conoerti 
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and other church music, including sonatas, 
operas and secular songs. (See Q.-L.) 
GROSSI, Giov. Francesco, see Siface. 
GROSSI, Lodovico, see Viadana. 

GROSS VATER-TANZ,‘ grandfather- dance,’ 
a curious old German family dance of the 17th 
century which was greatly in vogue at wed- 
dings. Spohr had to introduce it into the 
F’estival march which ho wrote by command for 
the marriage of Princess Mario of Hesse with 
the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen in 1825 {Selbstbiog, 
ii. 165). It consisted of three parts, the first 
of which was an andante in triple time, sung to 
the words — 

‘ Und als dor (Jroasvater die Grossmutter nahm. 

Da war der Grosavater ein llrautiKain,’ 
to which succeeded two quick phrases in 2-4 
time — 


Andante. 



As this dance usually concluded an evening, it 
was also called the ‘ Kehraus ’ (clear-out). Its 
chief musical interest arises from the fact that j 
ii is the ‘ air of the 17th century ’ used by 
Scihumann in his ‘ Carnaval ’ to represent the 
flying ‘ Philistines ’ in the ‘ March of the Davids- 
biindler.’ He also uses it in the finale of his 
‘ Papillons,’ op. 2. E- 

GROTRIAN STEINWEG (abbreviation of 
Grotrian, HeinWich, Schulz, Th. Sjkdnwog 
Nachfolger), registered and prote(;ted in Eng- 
land 1909. This firm of pianoforte-makers in 
Brunswick succeeded Theodor Stein w^eg when 
ho retired in 1865 from the business founded by 
his father and went to America. His successors 
in Brunswick since 1886 are exclusively mem- 
bers of the Grotrian family who have enhanced 
the good reputation of their instruments, which 
€‘ire. favoured by many eminent contemporary 
musicians and were used exclusively by Clara 
Schumann during her long and brilliant career 
on the concert platform. A few years ago the 
firm embodied in their pianos the ‘ Homo- 
geneous Sound- board,’ for which is claimed an 
increased uniformity of tone-colour throughout 
the scale. 

On Oct. 1, 1925, Messrs. Grotrian Steinweg, 
Ltd., London, opened the Grotrian Concert 
Hall, formerly Stbinway Hall {q-v.), in Wig- 
more Street, the new auditorium having a 
seating capacity of over 600. In the building 
are incorporated the pianoforte showrooms of 
the Company. . . 

GROTTE, Nicolas de La, chamber musician 
and organist to Henry III. of France, c. 1665- 
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1587, composed a book of chansons, to words 
by Ronsard, Desportesand others (1575) ; also 
songs and lute and organ pieces in collc(divo 
volumes. e. v. d. s. 

GROUND BASS (Ital. basso ostinato). The 
most obvious and easily realisable means of 
arriving at symmetry and proportion in musical 
works is by refietition, and a large proportion of 
the earliest nthuiipts in this direction took the 
safe sid(‘ of making the symmetry absolutt^ by 
repealing the sarnt^ thing over and over again 
in the form of variations ; and of this order of 
form a ground bass, which consisted of con- 
stant repetition of a phrase in the bass with 
varied figures and harmonics above it, is a 
sub-order. This was formerly a very popular 
device, rosort^‘d to alike by Italians, such 
as Oarissimi and Astorga, and by our English 
Purcell. In the works of Purcell th('ro are a 
great number of examples, both in his songs in 
the ‘ Orpheus Britannicus,’ and in his drama- 
tic wwks (see Puh(^bll, Henry; subsection 
Jmnguaoe in Son(j). An expansion of the 
idea was also adopted by him in the ‘ Music 
before the play ’ of King Arthur, in which tho 
figure, after being ri'pcated many times in the 
bass, is transferri'd to the upper parts, and 
also treated by inversion. Bach and Handel 
both made use of the same device ; the former 
in his passacaglia for clavit'r w ith pedals, and 
the ‘ eVucifixus ’ of his Mass in B minor ; ’ and 
the latter in his chornseK ‘ Envy, eldest-born of 
Hell ’ in ‘ Saul,’ and ‘ O Baal, monarch of tho 
skies ’ in ‘ Deborah.’ In modern times Brahms 
has produced a fine example* in the finale to tho 
Variations on a Tli(‘m(5 of Haydn in Ih for 
orchestra. The finale of his fourth symphony, 
in E minor, is a monumental example of a 
ground bass that is not absolutely strict. 

At the latter part of tlu*. 1 7t]i century ground 
basses were known by the names of tlu-ir 
authors, as ‘ FarineU’s Ground,’ ‘ Purtadl’s 
Ground,’ etc., and extemporising on a ground 
bass was a very popular amusement with 
musieians. Christophe.r Sympson’s ‘ (^helys 
Miiiuritionum, or Division Viol ’ (1665), was in 
tended to teach the practic'c, which he describes 
as follows : 


‘ Piniinution or division U) a Ground is the breaking 
tlKTot the bass oroi any liiuiicr part that is appli- 
ible thereto. The manner r\]iressing it is tims: 

• \ (JrouiKl,sul)jeet,or bass, call it what you please, 
prie.ked downi in two seV(‘ral papers ; one for him 
ho is to i)lay the ground upon an organ, harpsiehord, 
r w'hat other instrument may i>e apt for tiiat purpiose ; 
le other for him tiiat jilays upon tlie viol, who, haying 
M* said ground before lus eyes as his theme or subject, 
lavs .such variety of descant, or division in coneoru- 
ncl tS^ as iiis skill and i>resent invention do then 


A long extract and a specimen of a ‘ Division 
on a Ground ’ are given in Hawkins’s History, 
chap. 149. (See Chaconne, Passacaglia.) 

c. n. H. p. 


1 See on example of » 

)anyinff a canon 7 In 1, by Bach, In Spltta’i Lift, Kngl. tr. Ul. 40« 

2h 
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There has been a considerable revival of what 
may be called the ground bass idea in modem 
music, beginning with the examples of Brahms 
named above. Rheinberger wrote one in which 
the theme appears on successive degs^ees of the 
icale, and Arensky devised one of six notes in 
6-4 time, so that each note in turn receives the 
accent. Elgar’s * Carillon ’ is a good example 
of the use of the device for a special descriptive 
purpose, and Cyril Scott’s Two Passacaglias for 
orchestra and Holst’s ‘ Ostinato ’ (St. Paul’s 
Suite) are further English examples among 
many which might be named. c. 

GROVE, George (6. Clapham, Aug. 13, 
1820 ; d. Sydenham, May 28, 1900), writer on 
music, first director of the R.C.M. and editor of 
the first edition of this work, was bom at Thur- 
low Terrace, Wandsworth Road, Clapham. His 
father, Thomas Grove, came of a yeoman stock, 
long resident at Penn, Buckinghamshire, and 
his mother was a woman of some culture, a 
lover of music, and a proficient amateur. 

George Grove gained his first schooling as a 
weekly boarder at an establishment on Clapham 
Common. Thence he migrated to the school 
started at Stockwell by the Rev. Charles 
Pritchard, moving with the headmaster, in 1834, 
to Clapham (irarainar School. In 1836 he was 
articled to Alexander Gordon, a civil engineer in 
Fludyor Street, Westminster. His musical edu- 
cation began with hearing his mother play from 
the * Messiah ’ to her children out of an old vocal 
score with voices and figured bass only. Prom 
this ho advanced to Vincont Novel lo’s Fitz- 
william Music and Bach’s ‘ Forty Eight,’ and 
though never much of an executant he and his 
brother and sisters used to play and sing a good 
deal from the oratorios, and regularly attended 
the concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society in 
Exeter Hall. In Feb. 1839 Grove was admitted 
graduate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and in 1840-41 worked in the pattern and 
fitting shops of the firm of Robert Napier on the 
Broomielaw, Glasgow. Towards the close of 
1841 he was sent out by Gordon to act as resi- 
dent engineer during the erection of a cast-iron 
lighthouse on Morant Point, Jamaica, and after 
a short stay in England was despatched on a 
similar errand to Bermuda, whence he returned 
in Aug. 1846. Ho subsequently served under 
Robert Stephenson at C’hester and Bangor 
(during the erection of the Britannia tubular 
bridge over the Menai Straits), and while at 
Chester took an active part in starting a singing 
class. When his engagement at Bangor ter- 
minated in 1849 Grove, at the instigation of 
Brunei, Robert Stephenson, and Sir Charles 
Barry, stood for the post of Secretary to the 
Society of Arts, and was appointed to that post 
in Mar. 1860, continuing, however, to practise 
as an engineer for a few years longer. In 1861 
he married Miss Harriet Bradley, daughter of 
Rev. Charles Bradley, and sister of tha late 


Bean of Westminster. As Secretary of the 
Society of Arts, Grove was brought into close 
contact with the promoters of the great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, and when a company was formed 
to re-erect the Exhibition buildings at Syden- 
ham, was offered the secretaryship of the- 
Crystal Palace, moving to Sydenham in Oct. 
1852. His association with James Fergusson 
and an introduction to Stanley, then Canon ot 
Canterbury, tunied his attention to Biblical re- 
search, and led to his co-operating with William 
Smith in the Dictionary of the Bible^ of which he 
acted as an informal sub-editor, contributing in 
all upwards of 800 pages out of 3 1 64. This work 
occupied the bulk of his leisure for nearly seven 
years, involved two visits to the Holy Land, in 
1858 and 1861, and led, as a natural corollary, 
to the establishment, in 1865, of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, in which Grove was ‘ the 
head and front of the whole proceeding.* ^ 

But he contrived to find time to prosecute his 
musical studies with great zeal from the monumt 
of his settling in London, attondiiig concerts, 
purchasing scores, and from 1854 onwards 
taking an active part in the organisation of 
the musical performances at the Crystal Palace. 
The famous Analytical Programmes {q.v.) 
grew out of a suggestion of August Manns, who 
had become chief conductor of the orchestra in 
1855, that Grove should contribute a few words 
in elucidation of a memorial programme of 
Mozart’s music in 1856. For upwards of forty 
seasons Grove contributed the bulk of these 
analytical remarks to the programmes of the 
Saturday Concerts, those of the works of Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert and Schumann 
being, with hardly an exception, from his pen. 
The analyses of the nine symphonies of Beet- 
hoven were eventually expanded into the vol- 
ume published in 1 896, but he rarely allowed any 
of th(‘8e commentaries, which can be re(;koned 
by the hundred, to appear twice in the same 
form. His researches at home or abroad, his 
conversations with musicians, his general read- 
ing were constantly drawm upon to supply fresh 
and illuminative matter, whether in the shape 
of musical or literary parallels, details of con- 
struction, or anecdotic reminiscences. Grove 
has frankly admitted that he had forerunners in 
Thomson, the Professor of Music in Edinburgh 
in 1840, in John Ella, John Hullah and Dr. 
Wylde. But Grove brought to bear on his task 
an infectious enthusiasm as well as a width of 
culture which lent his commentaries a peculiar 
charm and value. There have been better 
analysts, anatomists and dissectors of the 
organism and structure of the classical master- 
pieces ; there has never been so suggestive and 
stimulating a commentator upon their beauties. 
Grove’s intimate association with Sir Arthui 
Sullivan dated from 1862, while his long friend- 
ship with Madame Schumann and his devoted 

1 Deu Stanley at Cambridge. May 8, 1867. 
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championship of her husband’s compositions 
began in 1863. In 1867 he made his memorable 
journey^ to Vienna in company with Arthur 
Sullivan, which resulted in the discovery at Dr. 
Schneider’s of the partbooks of the whole of 
the music of ‘ Rosamunde.* Hero also he laid 
the foundation of his long friendship with C. F. 
Pohl, and made the acquaintance of Brahms. 
In May 1868 he succeeded Professor David 
Masson as editor of Macmillan's Magazine, a 
post which ho retained for fifteen years. 

Grove, who had in 1860 contributed to The 
Times the first detailed account of the Ober- 
ammergau Passion-play which appeared in the 
English press, wrote from Italy in 1869 some 
remarkable letters on the alleged miracle of 
St. Januarius at Naples to The Timers and the 
Spectator, and till a very fc^w years before his 
death was a constant contributor on a multi- 
plicity of subjecjts, mainly musical, to these and 
otlier newspapers. He was meantime steadily 
accumulating illustrative material relating to 
the symphonies of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
steeping himself in the music of 8chi':mann and 
Schubert, and in Sept. 1873 announced to his 
friends that he had resigned the secretaryship 
of the Grystal Palace in order to edit the 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians for Messrs. 
Macmillan. Though he had resigned the secre- 
taryship of the Crystal Palace, Grove main- 
tained his connexion by joining the Board of 
Directors and continuing to edit the pro- 
grammes of the Saturday Concerts. On June 
29, 1875, the honorary degree of D.C.L. was 
conferred by the University of Durham, on 
‘ George Grove, the eminent civil engineer, and 
the present editor of Macmillan's Magazine, 
for the great services rendered to literature by 
his writings ’ ; and it is worthy of remark that 
the spee(’h of Professor Farrar, who presented 
him for his degree, laid stress on his contribu- 
tions to Biblical research and geography, but 
took no a(;(!ourit whatever of his services to 
m usic. His many-sidedness was happily hit off 
by Robert Browning in a private letter, a few 
months later, when he calls him ‘ Grove the 
Orientalist, the Schubertian, the Literate in 
ordinary and extraordinary.’ In 1 876 he found 
time, amid his work on the Dictionary, to write 
an admirable Geography Primer for Messrs. 
Macmillan’s series, published in Jan. 1877 ; 
and in 1877 met Wagner at Dannreuther’s 
house in Orme Square, besides assisting to 
entertain him at the Athenasum Club. That 
Grove was immensely impressed by Wagner 
there can be no question, but to the end of his 
life he remained in imperfect sympathy with 
the spirit and ethos of the music drama. But 
ho kept his views to himself, and never aired 
them in public. Almost the only time ho ven- 
tured to discuss Wagner in public was when, in 


' The record of this Journey •will be found appendix to 

Arthur Coleridge’s translation of Kreissle von Hellboms Lif« of 
Schubert. 


1887, the Daily Telegraph had noticed a new 
opera produced in Pest and more suo praised 
the composer for not being influenced by 
Wagner : ‘ He seems to his credit to have 
forgotten Wagner's very existtmee.* Grove 
promptly wrote to point out that this was in- 
credible. Whatever Wagner’s faults, * that ho 
has made a revolution in the form and struc- 
ture of opera is admitted by nine-tenths of the 
musical wmrld.’ 

In the autumn of 1878 Grove paid a memor- 
able visit to America with Dean Stanley, 
mooting Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Emerson, Eliot and other headers of thought, 
visiting most of the great eastern cities, and 
getting a glimjise of the South and a run through 
Canada. The yi‘ar 1879 was chiefly devoted to 
accumulating materials for his monograph on 
Mendelssohn, and in the autumn he visited 
Berlin and Leipzig to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion from Mendelssohn’s family and friends. 
The first volume of th(‘ 1 lic.tionary, containing 
Partsi.-vi.,2 had been published in 1879, and the 
Part containing the article on Mendelssohn ap- 
peared in Feb. 1880. In July of the same* year 
Grove was the rc’cipient of a very gratifying 
te.stimonial in the shape of a purse of 1000 
guineas, and an addn^ss (*njpha.sising his signal 
servictis rernhu’ed to Biblical History and Geo- 
graphy, and to Music and Musical JJterature, 
The list of subscrilx’rs c ontaim^d tlui names of 
the Archbishops of Cantc'rbury and York, Dean 
Stanley, Millais, Leighton, Frederic Harrison, 
Arthur Balfour, James Paget, and a host of 
other distinguisluHi men. Archbishop Tail pre- 
sided : Dean Stanley and Sir Arthur Sullivan 
eulogised Grove’s services to Bibln-al res(*areh 
and Music resp<*ctively. The gathering was a 
remarkabh^ testimony to Grove's versatility, 
for, as Dean Bradley said, it came almost as 
a revelation to those who had assoeiat^-d him 
chiefly with Biblical researeh or litcuature to 
find him appropriat’d by musieians and vice 


versa. 

From this time onward, however, Ids energies 
were steadily concentrated in the direction oS 
music. He w’a,s already hard at work on his 
article on Schubert, ami in the, iiutumri of 1880 
paid a special visit to Vienna to gat her matcu’ials 
on the spot, and study the MSS. in th(* posses- 
sion of the Musikverein. Hero he renewed his 
acquaintance with Brahms, and was greatly 
assisted in his researches by his devoted friend 
C. F. Pohl. Schubert proved his chief interc'st 
and anodyne in 1881, a year sadrlened for Grove 
by the death of Dean Stanley ; and in the 
autumn his theory of the lost ‘ Gastein ’ sym- 
phony took shape, and his views were embodied 
in a communication to the Athevfenm for Nov, 
19, 1881 (p. 675). The theory involved, as its 

s The Dictionary •wajj lusued in Tt« growth in proo-w of 

compilation ia liidibaterl by the fact that the first rompMed voJun» 
• Tn firfi ’ on iia t tic-nAKe. and thr necona 


bore the worda ' In three volumea.’ 
In four yoluinca. 


The Urat edition was compiet/ed 
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corollary, the renumbering of the C major Sym- 
phony No. 10, a course invariably followed in 
the programme-books of the Crystal Palace 
concerts. Owing to the entire disappearance 
of the score, and the continued failure of all 
efforts to bring it to light, Grove’s theory still 
remains in the category of hypothesis, but his 
own confidence in the accuracy of his deductions 
remained unshaken. 

Meantime the movement for the establish- 
ment of the Royal College of Music was rapidly 
maturing. A scheme was mooted at a meeting 
held in Marlborough House in 1878 to effect 
an amalgamation with the Royal Academy of 
Music and the National Training School of 
Music, but the negotiations fell through, so far 
as the R.A.M. was concerned. The Training 
School, on the other hand, willingly ff'll in with 
the proposal, and in 1880 a draft (^barter was 
completed, for which the Prince of Wales (Ed- 
ward VII, ) undertook to become petitioner to 
the Privy Council, a special feature of the 
proposed institution being the raising of a fund 
to provide not only for the education but in 
certain cases for the maintenance of those who, 
having shown themselves by competition 
worthy of such advantages, were unable to 
maintain and educate themselves. The Prince 
of Wales accepted the Presidency of the Council 
and the late Dukes of Coburg (then Edinburgh) 
and Albany and Prince Christian took an active 
part in the movement. Grove in July 1881 was 
invited to join the Council and Executive Com- 
mittee of the proposed college, and in Mar. 1882, 
at the special request of the Prince of Wales, 
undertook the post of organising financial secre- 
tary for a pc‘riod of six months. Into this cam- 
paign ho threw himself with the utmost energy, 
making speeches, delivering addresses, drafting 
circulars, visiting provincial centres, and, in 
short, leaving no stone unturned to promote 
the end in view. In Eeb. 1882, at a meeting 
convened by the Prince of Wales, and held at 
St. James’s Palace, the scheme w'as formally 
launched. In the next fourteen months forty- 
four meetings were held throughout the 
country, apart from several held at the Mansion 
House. As a result of these efforts, in which 
Grove, with the late George Watson as his 
efficient lieutenant, took a most energetic part, 
a large sum of money w'as raised, and the pro- 
moters were able to realise a considerable instal- 
ment of this plan, by founding fifty scholarships 
for tuition, several of which included mainten- 
ance. In the course of the summer of 1882 the 
directorship was offered to and accepted by 
Grove, who at once set to work to select and 
organise his staff, inducing Madame Lind- 
Goldschmidt to emerge from her retirement, 
and enlisting the aid, amongst others, of C. 
H. H, Parry, Walter Parratt, C. V. Stanford, 
Ernst Pauer, Franklin Taylor and Arabella 
Goddard. The R.C.M. was formally opened by 


the Prince of W’^ales, the President and Founder, 
on May 7, 1883, the ceremony, which was 
attended by Gladstone, then Prime Minister, 
taking place in the building previously occupied 
by the National Training School of Music, and 
presented to the Prince of Wales for the pur- 
poses of the R.C.M. by Sir Charles Freake. 
Four days earlier Gladstone had offered the 
new director the honour of knighthood, in ac- 
knowledgment of the services he had rendered 
to the Art of Music in England, and in announ- 
cing Grove’s decoration the Prince of Wales 
alluded to him as one who, ‘ eminent in general 
literature, has specially devoted himself to the 
preparation and publication of a Dictionary of 
MmiCf and has earned our gratitude by the 
skill and success with which he has worked 
in the difficult task of organising the Royal 
College,’ 

As director of the R.C.M., Grove exercised a 
remarkably stimulating and fruitful influence 
on his pupils. Regarding himself first and fore- 
most as the head of a family, he exhibited a 
truly parental interest in his young charges. 
Mere ability \\'as no passport to his favour ; 
science, as ho put it, is not everything, ‘ life is 
better than efficiency,’ and he was quick to 
recognise sterling qualities of charaettT though 
unaccompanied by talent. Again holding 
firmly that the arts reacted on each other, and 
that the better and wider a musician’s educa- 
tion the better would be his work in music, he 
did ail that was possible to widen the intellectual 
range of his students. In conversation — for 
he was always accessible — in his terminal ad- 
dresses, on which he spent much time and 
thought, and in the choice of his staff, he never 
failed to exemplify his belief in the abiding 
value of culture. Thus he constantly urged his 
‘ children,’ as ho called them, to read the best 
poetry ; recommended, lent, or gave them 
books ; and insisted on the vital importance of 
cultivating some intellectual interest as a re- 
source in later life. It was truly said of him 
that few qualities in a student excited his dis- 
pleasure more than a casual manner, a slovenly 
style, and above all, want of reverence for great 
men. ‘ His smallest piece of advice to a 
student,’ says Walford Davies, ‘ was seasoned 
with what some great man did or said.’ Ho 
had his drawbacks, which were chiefly due to 
the defects of his qualities. He was too en- 
thusiastic alw'ays to consult his dignity, he 
was apt to be irritated by trifles, impatient of 
Philistinism, and inclined to confound thought- 
less levity with disloyalty. His lack of sym* 
pathy with athleticism and field sports was a 
disadvantage in dealing with young men, and 
he was not able to conceal a very intelligible pre- 
ference for instrumentalists over singers. But 
with all deductions, throughout his eleven 
years’ tenure of office he exercised a notable 
and salutary influence on the best of the 
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pendents, his interest in whom was by no moans 
i^ounded by his official relations. Throughout 
his directorship he was in the habit of inviting 
select parties of pupils to the Crystal Palace 
concerts, where ho might bo soon, Saturday 
after Saturday throughout the season, in his 
seat at the back of the gallery, the centre of a 
group of his ‘ children,* with a full score in his 
lap, pointing out his favourit-e passages, and 
loading the applause. He also enlisted the aid 
of generous friends, so that if a deserving pupil 
was in need of rest or change, an invitation to 
the countjy or seaside was generally forth- 
coming. 

Grove’s interest in music outside his im- 
mediate official duties was manifested in a 
variety of ways — by frequent contributions 
to the press, by attendance at concerts and 
festivals, and by writing prefaces, analytical 
programmes, etc. He had been specially desig- 
nated by Stanley to write his Memoir, but was 
obliged to abandon the task owing to his other 
engagements. He found time, however, to com- 
pile the interesting History of a Phrase which 
appeared in the Musical World in 1887, and 
in the autumn of 1889 carried out a thorough 
exploration of the villages in the environs of 
Vienna which Beethoven frequented in the 
summers of the later years of his life. In the 
spring of 1891 he took an active part in resisting 
the proposed measure for the Registration of 
Teachers, which he considc'rcd would most in- 
juriously affect the operations of the R.C.M. 
In the autumn of the same year he initiated the 
scheme, c.arried out by Breitkopf & Hartel 
(Thnes, Sept. 15), for issuing a facsimile edition 
of the autograph scores of Beethoven s Sym- 
phonies. To the special Beethoven number of 
the Musical Times (Dec. 16, 1892) he con- 
tributed an interesting paper on ‘ The Birds in 
the Pastoral Symphony.* 

Overwork and advancing years had now 
begun seriously to impair Grove’s health. 
Visits to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s villa near Monto 
Carlo at Christmas 1892 and to Ragatz in Sept. 
1893 only brought him temporary relief, and 
consciousness of his failing powers inipelled 
him in Oct. 1894 to resign his directorship. In 
Mar. 1896 he published his valuable and illu- 
minating work, Beethoven and his Nine Sym- 
phonies. The Scottish Musical Review for June 
1896 contains a sketch of his old friend Madame 
Schumann, and his contributions to the press 
continued to the close of 1897. As long as 
health remained he showed the liveliest interest 
in the welfare of his old pupils, and attended 
the meetings of the Royal (’ollege * 

Early in 1899 his strength began to fail, and he 
passed away on May 28, 1900, in the old woo en 
house at vSydenham which he had inhabi^d or 
nearly forty j^ears. He is buried in Lad^rwe 
Cemetery, Lewisham. 

Grove’s achievements are all the more re- 


markable when it is borne in mind that iii 
the strict sense of the words he was neither 
a scholar, a linguist, nor a musician. These 
limitations he was never afraid to acUnowlcdge 
— sec, for example, the preface to his book on 
Beethoven’s Symphonies — and he freely availed 
himself of the b(;st expert aid to supplement his 
own shortcomings. As one of his most dis- 
tinguished pupils said of him, ‘ he taught one 
to think of him as pre-eminently an amateur^ 
and 1 am inclined to think that this pre- 
eminence, together with his human kindness, 
formed his best ((iialilicalion for a groat pro- 
fessional post.’ Though he was ‘ no executant * 
ho never missed any opportunity of hearing 
good music ; his memory was retentive, and 
he could find his w^ay well enough about the full 
score of a ivork with which ho was familiar. As 
a (Titic ho w'as hanqK'red by his temperament ; 
he hated comparisons, ‘ would rather love than 
condemn any day in the week,’ and was little 
concerned with niei'tics of technique in per- 
formance. Where he shone was os a com- 
mentator, interpreter, or eulogist ; in the words 
of one of his best friends, ‘ in lifindling th(^ great 
poets or niusiiiians, his knowledge of their outer 
; and inner lives, their frimids, siirroundings, and 
I general eireurnstanees, togt^l lier w ith his minute, 

I loving study of (‘very line and note of their 
i works, gav<i him a tiut^ to the most abstruse 
I and dillieult j)assag(‘s which more practica 
i and scientific musicians liavc rarely attained.’ 

1 Grove’s jM^rsonal devotion to his musi(7il heroes 
' was quite extraordinary. H(^ carno to regard 
I them as companions and friends. ‘ Schubert 
1 is my exist(m(‘(‘,’ he wroto w hile engaged on the 
! article in this Dictionary, and his feeling for 
1 Beethoven, though not so tetider, was hardly 
1 less strong. 

! Personally Grove w^as a most lovable and 
I delightful man, with a genius for friendship 
1 with young and old alike, and for utilising all 
! the means by which friendship is kejit in good 
I repair. Before concentrating himself on music 
he had for many years mov(‘d in the mid-stream 
. of culture, ho had trav(‘lled widely, found time 
to read everything new^ or important in art or 
letters, and reckoned amongst his intimates or 
acquaintances a very large number of the most 
distinguisiu'd of his contemporaries. It waf 
characteristic of the man that he was always 
• ready to communicate and impart the treasures 
i of a mind thus richly stored to those who net^ded 
i it most. No one could have acted more con- 
. seientiously in accordance with the advice ho 
I gave to a young friend : ‘ Get all the education 
i you can, and never fail to lend a helping hand 
1 to any one who needs it.’ Of his energy and 
1 versatility a curiously interesting sketch will 
1 be found in the chapter on Types in H. Taine’s 
Notes sur V AngUterre.^ Besides the distinc- 
' tions and honours already mentioned it may be 
I l PM-is. Hachette, Edition deuxiime. 1872, pp. 76*7. 
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added that Grove was made a C.B. in 1894, that 
the late Duke of Coburg decorated him with 
the Cross of the Order of Merit, and that the 
University of Glasgow conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. On his retirement 
his pupils at the R.C.M. presented him with his 
bust by Alfred Gilbert, R.A., which he subse- 
quently gave to the College/ The teaching 
staff presented him with his portrait by the 
late Charles Furse, A.R.A. Other protraits of 
him were painted by Henry Philips, H. A. 
Olivier and Felix Moscheles. A George Grove 
Memorial Scholarship has been founded at the 
R.C.M. 

Besides the works already mentioned Grove 
translated Guizot’s Rtudea aur lea beaux-arta 
(1853), and contributed a sketch of his visit to 
Nablus to Sir Francis Galton’s Vacation Touriata 
and Notea of Travel in 1861 (Macmillan, 1852). 
He also wrote Prefaces to Otto Jahn’s Life of 
Mozartf Honsol’s Mendelaaohn Family, W. S. 
Rockstro’s Life of Handel, Novello’s Short Hia- 
tory of Cheap Music, Amy Fay’s Music Study in 
Germany, The Early Letters of Schumann, trans- 
lated by May Herbert, and F. G. Edwards’s 
History of Mendelssohn's '‘Elijah' (For the 
sources of the above information, and for 
further particulars, the reader is referred to the 
Life and Letters of Sir George Grove, by C. L. 
Graves, Macmillan, 1904.) O. l. G. 

GROVLEZ, Gabriel Marie {b, Lille, Nord, 
Apr, 4, 1879), obtained the first piano-prize at 
the Paris Conservatoire (Diemer), and taught 
pianoforte for ten years at the Schola Cantorum ; 
he became director of singing at the Opera- 
Comique in 1905, and temporary conductor 
there. His career as a conductor has included 
the following appointments ; 1910, 1925, at 
Lisbon (San Carlo); 1921-22, 1925-26, 
Chicago; 1911-13, Paris, Theatre dos Arts. 
From 1914 he has conducted at the Opera. As 
a composer he is known by his symphonic poem 
* Dans le jardin,’ ‘ Madrigal lyrique,’ etc,, songs, 
dramatic works, including a ballet ‘ Maimouna * 
(1924) and ‘ Le Marquis de Caraba’ (1925), 
also pianoforte music. He has contributed to 
modern editions of older works, notably 
Rameau’s works, and to some collections of 
French music (Chester, London.) m. l. p. 

GRUA, a family of Italian musicians who 
were renowned in Gerraanj'^ in the 18th century, 
concerning whose dates very little seems at 
present to be known with certainty. According 
to Q.-L, (1) Carl Lmoi Pietro Grua’s name 
appears in the list of the court musicians at 
Dresden, as a male alto, in 1691, and ho was ap- 
pointed vice-Kapellmeister in 1693; he was at 
Diisseldorf in 1697, where an opera, ‘ Telegono,’ 
was performed. F. Walter, in his Geach. d. 
Theaters, refers to (2) Grtta as being Kapell- 
meister at Heidelberg in 1718, and at Mann- 
heim from 1734 onwards ; but as he speaks of 

i The bust now etands in tbo Concert Hall of the 11.0.M. 


him in 1734 as aged 34, thus making the date o! 
his birth 1700, he cannot be the member of the 
Dresden choir or the composer of ‘ Telegono.’ 
Another opera, ‘ Camillo,’ is known by an aria 
preserved at Berlin and Dresden. A Mass and 
other church compositions are mentioned in 
Q.-L. (3) Paul GRUAis mentioned by F. Walter 
as an organist at Mannheim in 1723, and (4) 
Peter Grua as a violinist there in 1763. The 
former is possibly the Paul Grua whose death is 
given in Q.-L. as taking place before May 17, 
1798. Another (5) Paul Grua, son of C. L. P. 
Grua, was sent at the expense of the Ele(jtor 
Carl Theodor to study with Padre Martini and 
Traetta, was a member of the Mannheim band, 
migrated with the band to Munich in 1778, and 
succeeded Bernasconi in 1784 as court Kapell- 
meister. His opera ‘ Telemacco ’ was per- 
formed in Munich, 1780, and a Miserere by him 
for four voices with orchestra is at Berlin and 
Darmstadt. It is apparently this Paul Grua 
whose date of birth is given in Riemann as Feb. 
2, 1754, and that of his death as July 5, 1833. 
A great number of compositions for the Church 
are ascribed to him in the same book. M. 

GRUBER, (1) Georg Wilhelm (6. Nurem- 
berg. Sept. 22, 1729 ; d. there, Sept. 22, 1796), 
succeeded Agrell as town Kapellmeister, Feb. 4, 
1765 ; publisher and excellent violinist. He 
was highly esteemed as a (composer of church 
music, songs, harpsichord concertos and 
sonatas. 

(2) Johann Sigmund (b. Nuremberg, Dec. 4, 
1759 ; d. there, Doc. 3, 1805), son of the former, 
a lawyer, wrote Biographien einiger Ton- 
kunstler (1786-90), Litteratur der Musik, 1783 
(several later editions). E. v. d. s. 

GRUTZMACHER, (1) Friedrich Wilhelm 
Ludwig (6. Dessau, Mar. 1, 1832 ; d. Dresden, 
Feb. 23, 1903), a distinguished violoncellist, son 
of a musician. 

In 1848 ho went to Leipzig, where he at once 
attracted the notice of David, and in 1849, when 
only 17, became first violoncello and solo player 
at the Gewandhaus, and a teacher in the Con- 
servatorium. In 1860 he was called to Dresden 
as ‘ Kammer- Virtu 08 ’ to the King of Saxony. 
He visited most of the northern capitals of 
Europe, and was in England in 1867 and 1868, 
playing at the Philharmonic (May 20, 1867), 
Musical Union and Crystal Palace. His com- 
positions embrace orchestral and chamber 
pieces, songs, etc., besides concertos and other 
compositions for the violoncello. His exercises 
and studies are specially valuable (‘ Tagliche 
Ubungen ’ and ‘ Technologie des Viol on cell- 
spiels,’ used in the Leipzig Conservatorium). 
We are also indebted to him for many careful 
editions of standard works (Beethoven’s sona- 
tas for pianoforte and violoncello, Romberg’s 
concertos, Boccherini’s sonatas, etc. etc.), and 
for the revival of some forgotten works of con- 
siderable interest. As a teacher he formed a 
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number of fine players of all the nations of 
Europe, Of his pupils his brother (2) Ljsopold 
(/). Sept. 4, 1834 ; d. Feb, 26, 1900) was one of 
t'le mojt remarkable. He was for many years 
first violoncello in the Meiningon orchestra. 

T. p. H. 

GRUND, Friedrich Wn^HELM (6. Hamburg, 
Oct. 7, 1791 ; d. there, Nov. 24, 1874), at first 
studied the violoncello and pianoforte with the 
intention of becoming a public performer on 
both instruments, but after a few successful 
appearances in his seventeenth year, his right 
hand became crippled, and ho was obliged to 
abandon his public career. He now took a keen 
interest in the musical affairs of his native 
town, where in 1819 he was instrumental in 
founding the Singakademie. He remained 
director until 1862, when ho also retired from 
the direction of the Philharmonische Konzerte, 
with whi(;h he had been connected since 1828. 
In 1867 he took an a(!tive part with Grildener 
in the formation of the Hamburger Tonkiinst- 
lerverein. His numerous works include two 
operas, ‘ Mathilde ’ and ‘ Die Rurg Falkenstmn,* 
a cantata * Die Aiiferstehung und Himmelfahrt 
Christi,’ an 8-part Mass, symphonies, overtuitis, 
and much chamber music. M. 

(tRUNER, Nathaniel Gottfried (d. 1795). 
From the middle of the 18th century to the 
time of his death he was cantor and director 
of music at the Gymnasium at Gera, 8axony, 
and was a highly esteemed composer of psalms, 
cantatas, arias, songs and especially of harpsi- 
chord concertos and sonatas. (See Q.-L.) 

GRUNEWALD, Gottfried (6. 1673; buried 
Darmstadt, Dec. 22, 1739), son-in-law of Job. 
Phil. Krieger. In 1703 he was singer at the 
Hamburg Opera, for which he wrote an opera, 

‘ Gerrnanicus,’ which was first performed at 
Leipzig in 1704, and at Hamburg in 1705 (prob- 
ably on account of the performant;e of Handel’s 
‘ Aimira ’ in 1704). In 1712 ho became vice- 
Kapcllmeister at Darmstadt, and in 1717 he 
toured in Germany as virtuoso on the panta- 
loon. E. V. d. s. 

GRUPPO, Grijpetto, the Italian names 
for Turn {q.v.). Sebastien de Brossard {Die- 
tionnaire de nmsique) says that the turn is 
called Groppo (or Griippo) asceudente and Groppo 
dawendenie, according as the last note of the 
group rises or falls. (See Ornaments.) m. 

GUADAGNl, Gaetano {h. Lodi," c. 1725 2; 
d. 1785 2 or 1797 ^), was one of the most famous 
male contralti of the 18th century. 

In 1747 ho was singing at Parma ; in 1 748 he 
came, very young, to London as ‘ serious man ’ 
in a burletta troupe, with Pertici, Laschi, Frasi, 
etc. ‘ His voice attracted the notice of Handel, 
who assigned him the parts in the ‘‘ Messiah ’ 
and “ Samson,” which had been originally com- 
posed for Mrs. Cibber,® in the studying which 

* Or Vicenza (Burney). « PHf», 3 Burney , 

P6tli. A He sang also in ‘ Theodora (1760) 


pai^,’ says Bumoy, ‘ he applied to me for 
assistance. During his first residence in Eng- 
land, which was four or five years, he was more 
noticed in singing English than Italian. Ho 
quitted London about 1753.* In 1751-52 he 
visited Dublin, and sang there with great suc- 
cess, 111 1754 he sang at Paiis and Versailles, 
after W’hich ho W'cnt t*o Lisbon to sing under 
Gizziello, and in 1755 narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion during the earthquake.* To Gizziello he 
owed much of his improvement and refinement 
of singing. His ideas of acting wore derived 
much earlier from Garrick, who took as much 
pleasure in forming him as an actor (for ‘ I'he 
Fairies ’ of Smith) as Gizziello did afterwards 
in polishing his style of voi^alisation. After 
leaving Portugal ho acquired great rejiutation 
in all the principal t.hcatres of Italy, There he 
sang the part of ‘ Telemacco,’ written for him 
by Gluck, who procured his engagement in 1 766 
at Vienna as ‘ Orf(;o.’ Having excited both 
admiration and disturbance in that capital, ho 
returned to London in 1769. 

‘ As an ai^tor he Keems to have liad no equal on amy 
ojaeratic staKc in J^nrojac : his tl^iirc was uncommonly 
a'lcKunt aiul noble; his countenance replete \utli 
beauty, intelligeneo, and dignity; and his attitudes 
and gestuH'S were so full ot gr.u’o and propriety, tliat 
they would have laeen excellent studia-s tor a statuary. 
JJut, though his manruT ot singing was perfectly 
dclicaito, polLsh(‘d, and refined, his voice hceineal, at 
llrst, to disappoint every hearer, for he had now 
changed it to a soprano, and extended Its compass 
from six or seven notes to fourteen or flftetm.’ • 

He had strong resentments and higli notions 
of his own importance, wdiieh made him many 
enemies. He sang tinder J. C, Bach in the Lent 
of 1 770, and later in the same year was hoard at 
Verona by the Electress of Saxo, who brought 
him to Munich, where he nmiained in great 
favour with thf‘ Elector till the death of that 
prince. In 1766 ho sang at Jkitsdam before 
Frederick II., who gave him a handsome gold 
snuff-box studded with brilliants — the finest he 
had ever given. Jn 1 777 he returned to Padua. 
There Lord Mount- Edgeiini be h(‘ard him (1781) 
in a motetto, and found his voice still full anci 
well -toned, and his style excellent. He insisted 
on Lord Mount- Edgeumbe going to his house, 
where he entertained him with fantoccini^ which 
he exhibited on a little stagci, and in which he 
took great delight. J. M. 

GUADAGNINI, a family of Italian violin- 
makers. The first of these was (1) Lorenzo, 
who worked at Ifiacenza and died there about 
1740. He is one of those who styled himstdf 
a pupil of Stradivari, luit no proof of this 
claim has ever Ix'on forthcoming. (2) Giovanni 
Battista (r. 1745-90) was son of Lorenzo. 
There was only one maker of this name, and 
not two as sometimes stated. It has been said 
that Lorenzo also was a pupil of Stradivari ; be 
that as it may, both he and his son did their 
best to copy the Stradivari model for the 
reason that they recognised it to be the best, and 

A Burney. 
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not because they had been his pupils. Lorenzo 
left but few violins, and his violoncellos are 
very scarce; some of the violins are meritorious. 
It was the son, Giovanni Battista, who made 
the name of Guadagnini famous. As already 
mentioned, he followed the Stradivari design, 
and many of his instruments have a rather 
highly coloured varnish. As a rule ho used 
excellent wood, and his instruments are held 
in high repute among players. He was a man 
of erratic tomporarnent and restless disposition, 
never remaining long in one place. He worked 
first at Piacenza, then at Milan, then at Parma, 
and finally at Turin, remaining ten or eleven 
years in each place. He died at Turin. 

(Bovanni Battista left a son (3) Giuseppe 
(1780-1800), who was known in Italy as il 
mldato. His work as a whole is degenerate, and 
only occasionally did he make an instrument 
in any way worthy of the family name which 
he bore. He worked in Como, Pavia and 
Turin. Later members of this family made 
guitars and, occasionally, violins, but the 
earlier traditions were completely lost. The 
family still survives in Turin, but they know 
nothing about their ancestors. 

E. H- F. ; information from 
Alfred Ebsworth Hill. 

GUAITOLI, Francesco Maria (6. Carpi, 
1563; d. there, Jan. 3, 1628), canon and maestro 
di cappclla at 8. Maria from 1593; composed 
psalms, vespers, etc., madrigals, motets, can- 
zonets (Q.-L.). 

GUALANDI, see Campioli. 

GUALTEKl, (1) Alessandro, organist and 
maestro di cappclla at S. Maria, Verona, 1620; 
composed masses (8 v., 1620) and motets (1-4 
V., 1616). 

(2) Antonio. From 1608-25 maestro di 
cappclla at the church and college of Monselice, 
Lombardy ; composed 2 books of madrigals, 
motets and ‘ Amorosi diletti ’ (3 v.) {Q.-L.), 

GUAMI, (1) Francesco {b. Lucca, c. 1544 ; 
d, there, 1601), trombone - player in Munich 
court chapel, 1568-80; maestro di cappclla at 
S. Marciliano, Venice, 1593, and at Lucca, 
1598-1601. He composed 3 books of madrigals, 
church music, ricercari {a 2 v.). 

(2) Giosefpo, brother of Francesco {b. Lucca, 
c. 1540 ; d. there, 1611), court organist at Munich, 
1568-79 ; maestro di cappclla at the court of 
Genoa, 1585 ; second organist at S. Mark, 
Venice, 1588-91 ; organist of 8. Martino, Lucca, 
1591 ; a highly esteemed composer of church 
music, madrigals and canzonets ; also organ 
pieces, some of which appeared in modern edi- 
tions. (See (?.-L. ; Riemann.) 

GUAR DUG Cl, Tommasso (Toscano) 
(6. Montefiascone c. 1720), a pupil of the 
famous Beniacchi at Bologna, became one of 
the best singers of his time. 

He appeared at most of the chief theatres of 
Italy with success from 1745-70. In the 


autumn of 1766 he was brought over b5* 
Gordon, one of the managers, to the London 
Opera as ‘ first man,’ with Grassi. In the 
spring of 1767, two serious operas, ‘ Caratacco * 
by J. C. Bach and Vento’s ‘ Conquista del 
Messico,’ were produced ; and in these the two 
new singers excited more attention, ana ac- 
quired more applause, than before. Guarducci 
was, according to Burney, 

‘ tall and awkward in liffure, inanimate as an actor, 
and in countenance ill-favoured and morbid ; but a 
man of great probity and worth in bis private char- 
acU^r, and one of the most correct singers. His voice 
was clear, sweet, and flexible. His shake and intona- 
tions w'cre perfect, and by long study and practice he 
had vanquished all the diiticulties of his art, and 
p<)S8essed himself ot every refinement.’ 

Ho was, jKjrhaps, the simplest of all the first 
class of singers. All his effects were produced 
by expression and high finish. He sang in the 
English oratorios at short notice, with very 
little knowledge of our language. He received, 
however, £600 for twelve oratorios, a larger 
sum than was ever given on a like occasion 
until the time of Miss Linley. In 1771 ho 
retired, and lived wdth his family, passing 
the wint^'r at Florence and the summer at 
Mon tell ascone, where he had a handsome 
country-house. J. m. 

GUARNIERl, a celebrated family of violin- 
makers at Cremona. The first of these was 
(1) Andrea {b. circa 1626; d. Dec. 7, 1698). 
He was a fellow-pupil with Stradivari in the 
workshop of Nioolo Amati, but unlike Stradi- 
vari, wlio developed out of his master’s model 
an entirely original style, Guarnieri founded 
: his own instruments on the Amati pattern, 
j Excellent instruments of his make, not very 
highly finished, but covered with a fine orange 
varnish, are dated from the sign of ‘ 8t. 
Theresa ’ in Cremona, where he w’^as succeeded 
by his younger son, Giuseppe. 

(2) Pietro Giovanni (6. 1655) was the elder 
son of Andrea, and is commonly known as 
‘ Peter of Mantua,’ to distinguish him from his 
nephew, ‘ Peter of Venice.’ He was born in 
Cremona, but settled at Mantua, where, in 
accordance with the family tradition, ho also 
established himself ‘ sub sigiio Sanctae Teresae.’ 
His work was of remarkable originality. 
‘ There is,’ says Hart, ‘ increased breadth be- 
tween the sound-holes ; the sound-hole is 
rounded and more perpendicular, and the 
model is more raised.’ His varnish is, as a 
whole, superior to that of his brother Giuseppe. 
The instruments of ‘ Peter of Mantua ’ are 
highly valued by connoisseur ; some are 
superb. 

(3) Giuseppe (6. 1666 ; d. circa 1739) was 
the younger son of Andrea, and was described 
as ‘ Josephi filius,* to distinguish him from the 
more famous member of the family, also named 
Giuseppe, who came to be known as ‘ del 
Gesh.’ Ho began by following his father’s 
pattern, but he later developed a style of his 
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own, in which the narrow and rapidly widening 
waist, the peculiar sot of the sound-holes and 
a more brilliant varnish are prominent features. 
Some points first traceable in his work wero 
adopted by Giuseppe ‘ del Gesh.’ 

(4) Pietro (6. 1695 ; d, 1765) is known as 
‘ Peter of Venice ’ to distinguish him from his 
uncle ‘ Peter of Mantua.’ He adopted his 
uncle’s methods in a general way and did some 
good work, but as years passed he was inspired 
by the environment in w'hich he lived, and has 
left some very meritorious instruments. Ho 
incorporated various features of the Venetian 
school with his own. 

(5) Giuseppe (5. 1687 ; d. 1745) was tho 

greatest of the Guarnieri family of violin- 
makers, and second only to Stradivari among 
«*ill violin -makers. He came to be known as 
‘ Giuseppe del Gesti ’ to distinguish him from 
the son of Andrea, the term being taken from 
tho ‘ w hich is added to his name on his 

labels. This may perhaps have originated 
with the vogue in Italy at that time connected 
with the Jesuit movement, by w'hich the 
sa('rod monogram was frequently attached to 
works of art. Many new and interesting 
details concerning his parentage and biography 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Hill, 
whose tireless researches have brouglit to light 
so many new facts concerning him and his 
entire family. It can only bo said here that 
the statement that lie was the son of G. Bat- 
tista will be found to bo an error. 

It is sometimes erroneously said that he was 
a pupil of Stradivari ; his work has nothing 
whatever in common with that of Stradivari. 
It is more likely that he w^as a pupil of Joseph, 
tho son of Andrea. His attention seems to 
have been early diverted from tho school of 
Amati, on which his own relatives, as well as 
iStradivari himself, founded their style, and 
liis inspiration was drawui from the early 
Brescian makers, such as Gasparo di Salo and 
I’aolo Maggini. Thus, whereas the Amati 
family had made a special feature of the 
development of true gooraotr'ical curves coupled 
with extreme fineness of finish and other 
features which made for mellowness of tone, 
(fiuseppe Guarnieri revived the bold and rugged 
outline and tho masterly carelessness, and 
with it the massive build and powerful tone, 
of the earlier Brescian school. 

Perfection of form and stylo had been 
attained by others ; tone was the main quality 
oought by Giuseppe and the endless variety 
of his work, in size, in model, and in cutting of 
sound-holes, gives some indication of tho many 
ways in which he sought it. He w’^as sedulous 
in tho selection of sonorous wood. Many of 
liis instruments were made from a particular 
piece of pine ; the tables of all these violins 
have a stain or sap-mark running parallel with 
finger-board on either side. This special 


block of wood may well have bocti regarded 
by the craftsman as a mine of w'calth. Some 
of the ‘ del Gosh ’ violins exhibit a special 
degree of finish ; these finer examples pre- 
dominate in what has boon termed tho ‘ second 
period ’ of his work. But througliout his 
career ho worked wuth no uniformity as to 
design, size, appearance or dcigrce of finish, 
and without any guide but his own genius and 
the principles which ho himself wrought out 
by experiment. It remains to say something 
about those rough instruments which are some- 
times described as ‘ prison Jos(q)hs.’ T’lu'ro is 
no qiK^stioii that these roughly made instru- 
ments are his genuine handiwork, but tho 
romantic stoiies about his imprisonment are 
not homo out by research. Tt sotnns ]>robablo 
that the shakiness of hand and general de- 
terioration of workmanshi]) so conspicuous in 
those iristnimeuts wi‘ro the (^IToct of dissolute 
habits, and this explanation is all the more 
prfihable when the temporary nature of t-hoso 
lapses is borne in mind. 

One of the lincist violins by Giuseppe Giiar- 
niori is that w^hich Paganini liabitually played 
upon. This instrument w^as beq^^(^a.th('cl by 
Paganini to his native town, (xcuoa, and is 
exhibited in tho Sala Rossa of tlun Municipal 
Palace. It is said to be the only exampk' of 
a ‘ del Gesii ’ violin in the whole of Italy at tho 
present time. No violoncello by Giusei)po 
Guariiieri has ever been known. 

Biiii.. — Hknuy W'knktknijkko, Jose)>h (/uarnrrius dH (Jmh 
Crvuuma lt>S7-I74~t AhbUdnniii'fi ntul Uftchrrihiniijen Mciner Inxtru’ 
menif aug seAwr drri iUriudfn Wilh a hilhviio unknown Jiorlralt 
of JNiKnnini. Beilm, 

E. II. K., founded on e. .j. p., with informa- 
tion from Alfred Mbsworth Hill. 

GUDKHIJS, Hi:iNitKU! [h. Altenhagcm, near 
Gclle, Hanover, Mar. 30, 1815; d. Dresden, 
Oct. 9, 1909), singer, the son of a sehoolmastcT 
at Alteiihageii. He w as at first a schoolmaster 
Iiimself, and ultimab'ly organist in ( loslar. He 
was taught singing, first at Brunswick b}" Mal- 
wdna Sehiiorr von Garoisfeld, wndowof the tenor 
singer, and in 1H70 at Berlin by (histav Engel. 
On Jan. 7, 1871, he first appeared on tfio stage 
at Berlin as Nadori in a r(‘viv;il of ‘ J(‘.ssonda,’ 
and subsequently as Tamino, and was well re- 
ceived; but feeling the necessity of further 
study, retinid for a time and studied under 
Fraulein Luise Ross of Berlin from 1872-75. In 
1875 ho reappeared at Riga, and sang there 
during the season 1875-76, and afterwards was 
engaged at Liibeck, Freiburg, Bremen, and in 
1880 at Dresden, where ho remained till 1890. 
During these ten years Gudeiius played in many 
operas of Mozart, Weber, Meyerbeer, Wagner, 
Auber, Mehul, Bellini, Boieldie.u, Verdi, etc. 
On leave of absence he sang wdth suci'oss at 
Vienna, Frankfort and Bayreuth, where he 
made his reputation on July 28, 1882, at the 
second performance of ‘ Parsifal,’ and in 1884 
at Covent Garden, where ho made his d^but 
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June 4, as Walther (‘ Mcistersinger *). He was 
very successful in this part, and subsequently 
as Max, Lohengrin, Tannhiiuser and Tristan. 
On Nov. 10 and 16 of the same year he sang at 
the Albert Hall at the concert performances of 
‘ Parsifal,’ then introduced into England for the 
first time in its entirety by the Albert Hall 
Choral Society, under the direction of Sir J. 
Barn by. He played Parsifal and Tristan at 
Bayreuth in 188G. In 1890 and 1891 he sang in 
German Oj^era in New York, and on his return 
to Europe was engaged at the Berlin o|)era. 

A. c. 

GUDENIAN, Haio (b. Caeseria, Asia Minor, 
May 19, 1886), lived in Constantinople until 
1904, when ho went to Brussels to study under 
C6sar Thomson, Matthieu and Crickboom. 
Proceeding from there to Prague, he completed 
his studies of violin under SevCik, and of com- 
position under Novak. From this period he 
became a musical pilgrim in search of folk-tunes 
which he collected in the East and in the 
Balkans. In 1918 he visited America, whore 
he married Miss Katherine Lowe, a distinguished 
pianist, with whom he has toured America and 
England. 

His compositions arrest attention by means 
of the unfamiliar and fascinating idiom which 
is evolved by an emancipation from the ortho- 
dox major and minor scales, and by the tuning 
of the violin to intervals which permit the 
performance of double-stopping and chords 
derived from countless Eastern modes. His 
works include all kinds of folk-songs, dances, 
religious, poetical and philosophical pieces for 
drums with the accompaniment of Western 
instruments. H. J. K. 

GU^DRON (Guesdron), Pierre (6. Beauco, 
Normandy, 1565 ^), was a chorister in the chapel 
of Cardinal de Guise and is cited, with other 
singers, in the ‘ Concours * of the Puys de 
Musique et Evreux, 1583. Ho was a singer in 
Henri JV.’s chapel in 1590. In 1601 he suc- 
ceeded Claude Lejeune as composer of the King’s 
music, was appointed to various court posts, 
such as ‘ Valet de charnbre du roy,’ and finally 
Surintendant do la Musique, an office* he held 
in 1613 under Louis XIII. In co-operation 
with lo Bailly, Mauduit, Bataille and Boesset 
he composed many ballets for the court fiom 
c. 1608-20. This group of composers did much 
— by securing the favour of the King and court 
— to bring about the great monodic revolution, 
in which solo songs displaced the polyphonic 
compositions that had long been in vogue. 
Several collections of airs for the court ballets 
are found in his 4 books of ‘ Airs de cour a 4 et 
a 5 parties ’ (Ballard, 1615-18) ; also in the 
series ‘ Airs de cour de differents auteurs,’ 
‘ Airsde cour avec la tablature de luth* (Ballard, 
1602-20) ; in Gabriel BataiUe’s * Airs mis en 

1 Baptismal certificate of Daniel Ou^dron (Feb. 3. 1603). (MS. 
ft. 12,626, Fondo. BeSara.) 


tablature de luth’ (Ballard, 1608-13). Aseleotioii 
from those Airs de cour, together with others 
by Antoine Boesset (who married Gu6dron’a 
daughter Jeanne), appeared in England undei 
the title : * French Court Ayres with their ditties 
englished, of four and five parts, collected, trans- 
lated, an(i published by Edward Filmer, Gontl. 
Dedicated to the Queen’ ( Henrietta Maria), 1629, 
in fol.* Gu6dron’8 melodies are both simple and 
graceful, and his modulations are often in ad- 
vance of his epoch. The form and proportion 
of his songs are likewrise always well balanced. 
His reputation was very great both during his 
life and after, as may be gathered from thfi 
fact that up to 1668 his compositions were not 
forgotten. He was a precursor of Boesset and 
Lambert, and with them paved the way for 
Lully’s action, thus helping to make the latter’s 
I)roduction a reality. 

Bibl. — JUtfue mmieale, 1905, H. Quittaki), L‘Air d» court, Pierre 
Gueedron; II. CKUNitBES, Le Ballet de cour en France avant Benserade 
et Lully (Paris, Laurens, 1914), contains the music to the Ballet, 
' I..a D^livrance de Henaud ' ; ].iokki> ue La Lavuencie, U n Afusieien 
dramatigue du X Vile tlrele francah. Pierre Ouidron {R.M I., 192'2, 
pp. 44.'5.72). 

Reprints of Gu^dron’s airs : WBrKEHi,iN. ‘ Echos du temps pass^ ’ ; 
H. Expert, Four Airs (Paris, 86nart). 

A. H. w. ; rev. with addns. M, L. p. 

GUENIN, Marie Alexandre {b. Maubeuge, 
Nord, Feb. 20, 1744; d. Paris, 1819), violinist, 
composer, pupil of Capron and Gosscc. He 
was condu(‘tor of Prince Conde’s concerts, 
1777 ; violinist in the Chapel Royal, 1778 ; 
loader at the Paris Opera, 1780-1800. He 
composed symphonies, trio sonatas, violin 
duets, sonatas for two violins and for violin 
and pianoforte, a viola concerto and violon- 
cello duets {JRiemann ; Q.-L.). 

GUJ^RANGER, Dom, see Solesmes. 

GUERAU, Francisco (17th cent.), Spanish 
musician, member of the Chapel Royal in the 
time of Charles II. (1665-1700), who published 
in 1694 an interesting book in tablature for the 
guitar : 

Poeina harmouico compuesto de varias cifros por cl temple de la 
gultarra espatlola . . . Madrid, 1694. (Brit. Mus.) 

It consists of variations {diferencias) on airs 
and dances popular in Spain at the time, 
pavanes, galliards, canaries, folios, pasacalles 
and others. j. b. T. 

GUERINI, Francesco, of Naples 
(d. London), violinist from 1740-c. 1760, was in 
the private music of the Prince of Orange at 
The Hague ; afterwards in London, where, 
apparently, he died. He wrote a largo number 
of sonatas for 1 and 2 vlns., duets for 2 vlns., 
6 solos for violoncello, London, 1763 (Q.-L,). 

GUERRE, Mme. de La, see Jacquet, 
Elizabeth-Claude. 

GUERRE, (1) Michel db la (6. Paris; 
c. 1605 ; d. there, Nov. 13, 1679). Altogether 
a Parisian, he was made organist of the Sainte- 
Chapelle of the Palaoe, Jan. 1, 1633, in place 
of La Galle, according to the registers of the 

* P4ili and othen have erred in quoting thla oollectlon ondcl 
BeiMel M R Mp»»te work. 
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proceedings of the Chapter. Ho remained 
organist there for the rest of his life, and from 
1658 he was given, with his family, free 
quarters in the precincts of the Palace. At 
the same time he added to his position as 
organist that of ‘ Receveur General du tem- 
porel de la Sainte-Chapelle,’ that is to say, 
‘ man of business * to the canons, and this 
occupation turned him somewhat from his 
musical activities during the later years of his 
life. He died in the palace. 

None of his compositions have survived, 
though court-songs of several poets of the 
mid- 17th century became well known through 
his musical settings. 

He probably wrote also motets and organ 
works. About 1650 he was well known as a 
composer. His name merits recognition in 
musical history as the author of the first 
French opera, a ‘ Comedie do chansons,* as 
it was called, ‘ Le Triomphe do I’Amour sur 
des bergers et bergeres,’ written to a libretto 
of the court poet, Charles de Beys. It was 
sung at a concert before the King, Jan. 22, 
1655, having been performed throughout 
Dec. 1654. Two years later, Mar. 26, 1657, 
it was revived at the court, and this time it 
was produced in a theatre. Of the libretto, 
which is a short pastoral in one act, there are 
two editions in quarto, and both appeared to 
have been published by the composer. The 
first is of 1654 ; the other, undated, seems to 
be of 1661, and it contains also a little collec- 
tion of versos by various authors which La 
Guerre is stated to have set to music. This 
second edition was made with the object 
of claiming priority in the invention of the 
‘ Comedie fran^oise en musique,’ which Perrin 
had attributed without shame to himself, in 
publishing two years earlier, and then again 
in 1661, his ‘ Pastorale d’Issy.’ 

This pastoral with Cambert’s music had 
been played in 1659. But during those years 
almost all the composers of court airs tried to 
compose dramatic music, in imitation of the 
Italian operas presented under the aegis of 
Mazarin. They are written as dialogues with 
music, sometimes on fairly extended lines 
linked with airs and duets where the employ- 
ment of recitatives was more or less shunned. 

‘ Le Triomphe de 1’ Amour ’ and the ‘ Pastorale 
d’Issy ’ are nothing more than dialogues of 
this kind. However, they were not sung 
but as scenes. These are in fact the 
first attempts at Fi’ench opera, and the work 
of La Guerre appeared four years before that 
of Perrin. 

Michel de La Guerre had, by his wife 
Marguerite Trespagne, ten children, of whom 
two became organists. 

(2) JEROME (b. about 1654) was admitted 
(1675) as substitute for the ‘ recette du tcmporcl 
do la Sainte-Chapelle.’ He replaced Michel in 


this post Mar. 26, 1678, and took charge of the 
organ likewise from 1679. But on Sept. 20, 
1698, with the object of devoting himself 
entirely to busmess, he appointed in his place 
as organist his brother Marin. In the following 
years, although he had associated in his manage- 
ment his wife, Claude Marguerite de Saizy, 
and her sister-in-law, Catherine de Saizy, his 
affairs became imperilled, and he had to 
abandon the ‘recette du temporel ’ in 1716, 
with a debt of 11,000 livres, which he had to 
repay at once. The Chapter regisU'rs mention 
him often at this time and also the subject 
of the various dwellings which ho occupied in 
the precincts of the pala(;e. Probably ho had 
taken up the organ again in 1704 at the death 
of his brother, and ho was again organist in 
1738, having as his siu'cessor Pierre Fevrier, 
author of a book of clavecin pieces. 

(3) Marin (b. Dec. 1, 1(>58 ; d. at the palace, 
July 16, 1704), was in 1686, until the death 
of his mother, whose certificate he signed, 
organist of the Jesuit Ch\irch in the rue 
St. Antoine. In 1690 he was also organist of 
St. Severin, and in 1698 he took Je^6m(^’R place 
at the Sainte-Chapelle. He was buried the day 
after his death in the lower chapel. He had 
married, probably in 1687, Klisabeth Jacqitrt 
(^.e.), the celebrateid clavecinist and composer. 
They had a son who showed great musical 
gifts and appeared as an infant prodigy, but 
who died in his 10th year. As in the ease of 
Michel, the works of his two sons have not 
been preserved. 

Bibl.— Jal. Dirt, rrit, de hlogr. et d’hist. ; Dn PRAfim,, Uvre rnm- 
mode de* adresae* de Pari* pour (reprinted hv K Fouruiw. 

p. 207) ; Nutttkr and 1’hojnan, /,m Oriffine* de I'op^ra franfat* 
(Pario. IIjsshi Quittaho, La Premiere Com/die francaiae en 

wuAique (S.l.M , Apr and May, liKOH) , MirifKi. Bkkwkt, Le* 
Mtuicien* de la Sainte-Chapelle du PalaU (Parln, I'tKO; Am>kk 
P iKKcK Prfjare aux (eurrr* de Le Jieffue rt de D’Aquin (Archive* de* 
maitre* de Vorgue ) ; 8ee also tho biVlioKraphy <d the art.icle jAt'ttuiCT. 
Elisabeth. A . T. 

GUERRERO, (1) KitANOisro (6. St ville, May 
1527; d. there, Nov. 8, 1509), Spanish com- 
poser of church music and madrigals. He was 
the son of Gonzalo Sanchez Guerrero, a painter, 
and received his first music lessons from his 
brother, Pedro (2). 

He was singing alto in the cathedral 
choir at Seville in 1542 under Fkknandez i>e 
Oasttlleja, and doubtless learned much from 
this “ master of the Spanish masters,” wliosc 
few surviving compositions (Seville cathedral) 
show him to have been a good M orkman if not 
altogether an inspired artist. Guerrero tells 
us that in the absence of his brother he profited 
by the teaching of Morales, ‘ who led me far 
enough on the right road of composition to 
enter for any post of maestro do capilla.’ This 
statement cannot mean more than that Guer- 
rero was a diligent student of Morales’s works ; 
for Morales left Seville before Guerrero was 
9 years old. He also had lessons on the lute, 
harp and various wind instruments. His first 
appointment was to the cathedral of J aen ( 1 545) ; 
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but three years later ho accepted a post of 
cantor at Seville for a smaller stipend. In 1551 
he had some idea of entering for the post of 
maestro de capilla at Mdlaga, and sent the 
Chapter a book of music. The Chapter of 
Seville, however, were unwilling to lose him. 
Ferndndez de Castilleja was placed upon half- 
pay, retaining the title of maestro : while 
Guerrero became director of the choir school, 
with the nwersion of the mastership on the 
death of Fernandez de Castilleja, even in the 
case of his losing his voice and becoming in- 
capacitated through illness. The appoint- 
ment at Malaga fell to Morales ; but three 
years later, when Morales was dead, Guerrero 
applied again, and won the post in open com- 
petition, though he never actually took up the 
duties there. In 1550 ho paid a visit to Lisbon, 
to present his first book of Masses to King 
Sebastian ; while in 1557 ho sent some music 
to the Emperor (Charles V. in his retirement at 
Yuste. The Emperor liad doubts of Guerrero’s 
originality ; his outspoken criticism {/Ohidepvta, 
qve sotil ladr&n es €.^e Guerrero!) is barely trans- 
latable. In 1567 Guerrero acted as judge in 
the competition for the appointment of a 
maestro de capilla at C^ordoba ; in 1570 ho went 
with his singers to Santander, accompanying 
the Archbishop, who was to receive Princess 
Anna (daughter of the Emperor Maximilian IT.), 
betrothed to Philip II. At last in 1574 Fer- 
nandez de Castilleja died : and Guerrero’s first 
action on becoming master was to a])ply for 
leave of abstnic-e. He went to Rome, where 
ho contributed to Soto do Langa’s ‘ Sccondo 
libro de Laudi Spirituali ’ with a setting of some 
devotional words by the great dramatist Loi>o 
de Vega. The Chapter of Seville treat-ed him 
wit h a certain generosity ; as is shown by a 
letter to them from Rome, published (together 
with one from Victoria) by J. B. Elustiza 
{Estudiofi musicales. Seville, 1917). Guer- 
rero was eventually (1586) placed on half-pay, 
Sebastian de Vivanco b(ung appointed his 
aubstitute. In 1588 ho was again in Rome, and 
having obtained permission to go to Venice to 
make arrangements for the printing of some 
music (his ‘ Canciones y villanescas * and the 
last edition of his motets), and learning that 
the work would take five months, he asked 
Zarlino to correcjt the proofs, and set out for the 
Holy Land, which he had had a lifelong desire 
bo visit. He afterwards published an account 
of his voyage {El viaje de Jerusalem que hizo 
Francisco Guerrero racionero y maestro de 
capilla de la santa iglesia de Sevilla), of which 
some ton editions were printed in the course of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. The prologue to 
this work is an autobiography of the composer ; 
which is supplemented by the account given by 
Pacheco (the father-in-law of Velazquez), who 
published a portrait of Guerrero in his Libro de 
iescripcion de verdaderos retratoa de ilusires y 


memorables varones (1599). The only modem 
authority for the life of the composer is the 
late R. Mitjana (Francisco Guerrero : estudio 
critico-biogrdfico, Madrid, 19?2). 

As a musician, Guerrero was praised by his 
contemporary Espinel (the ‘ inventor ’ of 
the Spanish guitar) for his artifice and his 
‘ sprightly counterpoint ’ (gallardo contrapunto) ; 
while Ccrono considered his music ‘ grave and 
devotional,’ and (what is of most importance) 
‘extremely well written for voices.’ These 
estimates remain true. What Guerrero lacki‘d 
was a strong personality. He could not write 
tunes like Morales, or set words like Victoria. 
His writing is always suave and often beauti- 
ful ; but it leaves on the mind the effect of an 
exercise in counterpoint. By tho testimony of 
all who know him he w as a man of groat charm 
of character ; but all that appears in his music 
is a gentle religiosity, presented with a tech- 
nique which is as accomplished as it is uncon- 
vincing. Ho is interesting in his treatment of 
liturgical melodies which were traditionally 
Spanish, e.g. tho ‘ Pange lingua ’ (more his- 
pano), an uplifting tune in triple time against 
whicli Guerrero syncopates with a rapturous 
6/4 rhythm ; and he docs not hesitate to use 
words from the Mozarabic- liturgy in his settings 
of tho Mass, e.g. Hex virginum amator, Deus 
Mariae decus and Paraclite ohumbrans corpus 
Mariae in the Kyries of his masses ‘ De Beata 
Virgine.’ On the whole he is more interest- 
ing as a secular composer, in his Canciones 
and Villanescas, originally secular madrigalian 
compositions, in which the Spanish words have 
been slightly altered to nuike them suitable for 
use as ‘ Laudi spirituali,’ though they are, as 
a rule, too complicated for lu'arty congrega- 
tional singing. They seem Italian in feeling 
rather than Spanish ; but one or tw'o. such as 
the purely secular ‘ Prado verde y florido ’ (not 
included in the printed collection), have an 
exquisite beauty of their own. 

PRINTED WORKS 

Franotflcl Ouftircro IliBpalfnHln narru rationed, vul^n moieta 
nuncuivitA, 4 et 6 vo«iin». (Hevilk>, MiirUnun a Monten d'OcR, 1655.) 
BIbl. Mtfdliiacell, Madrid ; Ribl. T’SmoUps ? (Mitjana). 

FrnnflscnH Uuerrero. J»salmonun 4 vooum I.iber I., acoedit 
MIbbu Defunctorum. (Rome : Ant. Bladnm, 1.569.) Bibl. Santinl ? 

Canticum Beatae Marine, quod Mai^uifirnt nuucupatur, per oeto 
muticae modna variatum. Francisco Uuerrero. . . . (Louvain : 
PhaU'xe, 16«3.) Bruwela Bibl. Rovale ; Vienna, Staateblbl 
2nd ed. ((Jnrdane, Venice, J.^sa.) CaH«ol. 

Lii»er yrimua Missarum Francisco Uuorrero Uiapalensis Oilei 
plionaaco Authore. (Paris : Nicolai de Chemin, ibCO.) Sistiiie 
(liapel ; Vienna StaatHbild. Conlenta : ‘ Beata mater ’ (4 v.), 

' Conirratulamini inihl ’ (6 v.), ’ l>c beata Virgine (4 v.;, ‘ Dor* 
roendo un giorno ' (4 v.), * In ic, Dornlne, flperavl ’ (5 v.), ‘ Inter 
vefltibulum * (4 v.), ' Pro defunctia ' (4 v.), ‘ Sancta et Immaoulata ' 
(6 V,), ' Super flumina Babylonia ’ (6 v.). 

Motteta Franclfici Onerroii in /iTiapalenHi EccIeHia muslcoruni 
prMfectl ... 4, 6, fi, 8 v. (Venice : Uardane, 1.570.) Mentioned 
by Mitjana. 

MUsarmn Hlier serundus Prrncisci Onerreri in alma ecclesia 
hispalensi portionaril ot cantonim Praeferti. (Rome : Ba»sa, 
1582.) Sistine chapel ; Bologna, Llceo ; Efnstedeln ; C(<rdobR 
Catiiedral; Toledo Cathedral; Valencia, Cologio del Patriarca. 
Contenta ; * De beata Virgine * (4 v.), ' De la batR.iIIe escont<ez ' 
(6 V ), * Erce eacerdoR magnus ' (5 v.). * T«te sanctus ’ (4 v.), ' I’ro 
defunrtlR ’ (4 v.), * Puer qnl natuR eet nobi* ’ (4 v.), ‘ Simile est 
regnum ooelonim * (4 v.), * Burge, propera, arnica mea * (5 v.i. 

Si tun penan no rtruebo (poem by Lope de Vega), a contribution 
by Guerrero to Soto de Langa’e * Becondo Libro delle l..audi 
Bpirttuali.' (Rome, 1583.) 

Liber vesperarum Francisco Guerrero HiRpalensls ecclesiae 
maglRtro auotore. (Rome : Baeaa 1584.) Sistine Chapel. 
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Prandaci Guem*rl In HlBpalenn! ecclesia inuaicoruni 
irHdcctl . . . 4, ft. 6. 8 V. Lib. II. (Venit-e ; 1. Vlcenllno, 1689.) 

( ttswel • Bruaaeta, Bir>l. Royale (aJto onh ) ; Madrid, Blbl. ll«dinaceli 
,^u,,^rtu8 only) ; Valencia. Coleglo del Patriarca. 

('siiciones y vlllaneacas eapirlLualea, de FrancUco Guerrero, 
Muostro de capilla y laclonero de la ^anta VRlesia de flevtUa, a S, 

4 a' V (Venice : 1- Vlcentino, 1089). BniHuels, Blbl. Iloyale 
/ilto only) : Madrid. Blbl MedlnacelMsupenuH) Barcelona, Bibl. 
(Bup. 2 ) ; Valencia, rol. «lel Patriarca (couipleto). 

Motec^ Franclscl Giierrerl In Hiap'denal cccleala musiconim 
,.nu-foctl . . . 4. 6, 6. 8 et 12 v. (Venice : 1. Vlcentino, 1697.) 
Hevllla’ Blbl. Columbina; Avila; L'athodrnl, Ten. and Base; 
11 Monaalerlo de Manta Ana, cantus, altUH, qulntua. (Containa 
all the motet* in the earlier editions witi 37 more ; a Mium. 

• aaeculorum amen ’ (4 v.) ; Te Deiira (4 v.) ; 3 Hymna (4 v.) 
aiid Maenlticat (4 v.). Another motet, ‘ Bcata Del gcncirix 
(fi V ) la printed In the IftS") ed. of the njoleta of Victoria.) Pedrell, 
who devoted a volume of hla untUilshed HUpantae trhola muaiea 
Mcra to works by Guerrero, mentions an ed. of the Pasalona prlntetl 
in Borne by Qardano, 1685. 

Fuenllana {q.v.) gives 6 motets and a 
madrigal in lute tablaturo ; other madrigals 
were transcribed by Daza and Mudarra. 

MSB. 

MSS of PrandHoo Guerrero mav be found In many Spanish 
cathedrals. The following is a selection : 

Avila* B. Monastorio de Santa Ana; Mass, ‘Lhommo anu^ 
(4 v.) ; Magnittcat 1 tonl (4 v.) ; 3 nioteLs (4 v.), not lound m any 
print od efi. (Tenor missing.) 
p'.BCurlal ; 3 motets (MS, 3). 

M^ilaga : Psalms, hymns, motets, Te Denm, Magnlllcats (MS. 13). 
Hcvllks : Pattionariwn seeuntium guatuor J^mngelistas, mmina 
viodulltt iwiatum. Autograph ("') MS. dated (."iHU Mass: late 
sanctas.’ Psalms, hymns, etc., and 14 motets not in la-st priiited ed. 
Toledo : Magnittcats (MS. 4). Masses for 4 \. (MH. 11), ior 5 v. 

^^Madriti, Blbl. Medinacell: MadrigalH. * Claros y frescos rios ’ 
(3 V ), words by Juan Boscan ; ‘ Huj’d, huyd, o cIckos amadorcs 
(4 V ). Included In the printed * Canoioiies y villanescas : ^ado 
verde y florido * (4 v.) : ‘ OJos claros screnos (4 v.). words by 
Gutierre de Oetlna, Included In tlie printed (.auclones with the 
words altered in tenau divino (MS. 13,230). 


uutierre ae uetma, uiciuurw lu wid — — — 

words altered in senau divino (MS. 13,230). 

(2) Pedro (6. Seville, early iOth rent.), elder 
brother of h'rancisco Guerrero, to whom he 
gave his first lessons in music. By some be is 
said to have gone to Italy as a young man and 
to have remained there for the rest of his life ; 
while others aver that he stayed in iSpain, 
pursued an ecclesiastical career and achieved 
the dignity of a bishojiric. Vincenzo Galilei 
(father of the astronomer) mentions him in 
Fronimo (Venice, 1584), praises \m work and 
reproduces one of his profane compositions ; 
others are printed in tablature in the lute- 
books of Fuenllatsta and Daza (q.v.). The 
original voice-jiarts of ten of these works, with 
Spanish words, are to bii found in MS. 13,230 
of the Medinacoli Library at Madrid ; tw^o of 
them are settings of poems by Garoi Lasso de 
la Vega. Tho Cathedral Library at Toledo 
(MS. 3) possesses a motet on the parable of tho 
Foolish Virgins. 

GtjRZENICH QUARTET, sec Cologne. 

GUGLIELMI, (1) Pietro {b. Massa-Carrara, 
May 1727 1; d. Rome, Nov. 19, 1804). His 
lather was an accomplished musician and 
maestro di cappella to the Duke of Modena. At 
the age of 18 he was sent to supplement his 
home training at the Neapolitan Conservatorio 
di San Loreto, where ho had tho advantage of 
the tutorship of Durante and where he com- 
posed an ojjera, ‘ Chic^hibio,’ in 1739, his twelfth 
year, if the date given by Baini is to bo trusfe . 
As soon as he left the Conservatorio he started 
on a tour through the principal cities of Italy, 
beginning with Turin, where ho brought out his 
earliest opera (1765). Eveiy^where his genius 

* According to Baini, but as he Is called 
the text-book of his opera ‘ Chlchlblo * preserved at Naples, 
probable that an earlier date of birth should be given. 


was cordially acknowledged, and hi.s best w'orks 
met will) general applause. Ho is know n, how- 
ever, to have made a great number of failures, 
wliich were probably the result of that (’-are- 
less workmanship to which artists of his self- 
indulgent and pleasure-loving habits are prone. 
From Italy lie went in 1 7 02 to Dn’sdcii, Bnuis- 
w'ick, and finally in 1708 to London, W’liither 
his wife appears to havc^ accompanied him, aiid 
where his success seems to have been checked 
by the intrigues of a musical cabal. In 1 777 ho 
returned to Naples to find that Cirnarosa and 
Paisiello, each in the height of his fame, had 
eclipsed between them a reputation which liis 
owm fifteen years of ab.seiK’e had allowed to 
wane. It is to his credit that the necessity of 
struggling against these two younger rivals 
spurred Guglielrni to uiiw'onti’d effort, and that 
the decade during which he divided witli them 
the favour of the Neapolitan public was tho 
culminating ojioch of his mental activity. 
AVearied of the stage, Guglic’lmi finally iu 1793 
accepted the post of miiestro at tho Vatican, 
and died in harnciss q-t Romo. 

His ojx’ias were numerous and their styite 
was varied, and he c-omposc'd masses, mot-i’ts, 
hymns and psalms for thednirch, and several 
oratorios, besides a great d(*al of important 
chamber music for tlu’ harpsichord, violin and 
violoiieello. Four oratorios are mentioned in 
Q.-L. as still extant, many motets, etc., and the 
number of GugJielmi’s opiuas is given, in an 
article by F. Fiovano in the F.MJ. voJ. xii. 
p. 407, as 120. Some arc of uncertain author- 
ship, but a careful list is given. Of these by far 
the greater number would be unintorcsting 
nowadays, but his ‘ I due gernelli ’ (1789), ‘ La 
serva iniiamorata ’ (1790), ‘ La pastorella 

nohile ’ (1785), ‘ Enea c Lavinia ’ (1785), "I 
viaggiatori ’ (1772) and La hi’lla pesca trice 
(1789) will always hold a (onsiderablc place in 
the liistory of music. A bravura air of CJug- 
lielmi’s, ‘Gratias agimus,’ for high soprano, 
with clarinet obbligato, w'as long a favourite 
in Phiglish eonc(ut programmes. E. H. P. 

(2) PiF.TRo Carlo (sometiiues only Carlo; 
also called Guulielmini) (5. Naples, c. 1703; 
d. Massa-Carrara, Feb. 28, 1827 -), son of 
Pietro, studied at tho conservatono at Loreto. 
He w’cnt to London in 1810, and on his ivtum 
he became maestro di caiipella of the Grand 
Duchess of Massa-Carrara. He composed, 
between 1783-1816, a large number of operas,* 
mo.stly in the style of his father. E v. d. s. 

GUIDETTI, Giovanni (fe. Bologna, 1632.; 
d, Rome, Nov. 30, 1592), priest; according 
to Baini came to Rome, and w’as a pupil of 
Palestrina. Palestrina, being commissioned by 
Gregory XIIT. to revis(^ the services of the 
Roman Church, associated his pupil with him 
in tho task, as having an intimate knowledge 

» idamann and Fill* Blvo 18 17. 

” FWt sar* 12. (i 'L. 21, Riomann 47. 
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of the MSS. both in St. Peter’s and in the other 
principal churches of Rome. Thus the real 
labour of the work, which he himself styles 
* opus nullius ingenii, multarum tamen vigilia* 
rum,* fell upon him. It was begun in 1576, 
and occupied him till 1681. The work was 
published in 1582 — ‘ Directorium chori . . . 
Opera Joannis Guidetti Bononiensis,’ etc., and 
Guidetti had the right of sale for ten years. 
His preface makes the respective shares of the 
labour of himself and Palestrina clear. Ho had 
the drudgery, while Palestrina had the final 
revision and completion of all portions requiring 
it. The * Directorium * went through many 
subsequent editions down to 1737, and was 
succeeded by ‘ Cantus ecclesiasticus passionis,* 
etc. (1586) ; ‘ Cantus ecclesiasticus officii 

majoris,’ etc. (1587) ; and ‘ Praefationes in 
cantu firmo,* etc. (1688), all published in Rome. 
(See Haberl’s Kirchenmusikcdisches Jahrb. for 
1894, Beilago.) F. G. 

GUIDO D’ AREZZO (Guido Aretinus; 
Fra Guittone, Guy of Arezzo) {b. Arezzo, 
c. 990), a great teacher and innovator in musical 
theory and practice at the early part of the 1 1th 
century. His life falls into throe periods. First, 
he became a Benedictine monk probably at 
Pomposa. But owing to troubles, the causes of 
which are obscure, he travelled northward into 
France, and possibly even into England, if he is 
to be identified with the Guido Cantuariensis of 
whom Engel berg of Admont speaks.^ His chief 
centre of activity in France was the Abbey of 
St. Maur des Fosses, where under Cluniac in- 
fluence a great musical activity had already 
begun to display itself. A German abbot, Pon- 
cius Teutonicus, had been abbot there in the 
closing years of the 10th century (997-1001). 
He was a musician and has the credit of being 
the source from which Guido took the idea, 
which he subsequently popularised, of identify- 
ing the six notes of the Natural Hexachord by 
the syllables Vt, re, mi, fa, sol, la, in the famous 
hymn of St. John Baptist’s day. (See Sol- 

MISATION.) 

A successor of his (1006-30) was Odo, origin- 
ally a monk of Cluny, but different from the 
famous St. Odo, abbot of Cluny. He had been 
choirmaster at Cluny, but had come with Pon- 
cius to St. Maur, and had carried on the musical 
tradition when Poncius retired to Cluny. To 
such a musical centre Guido was naturally at- 
tracted, and for some time Odo and Guido 
worked hand in hand. They refer to one an- 
other in their several works as collaborators. 
Those of the abbot (see Odo) seem to belong to 
the period of Guido’s stay at St. Maur. The 
travels of Guido appear to have taken him not 
only to Canterbury but also to Bremen. 

The third period of his life opens with his 
return to Italy, not apparently to Pomposa, but 
to his native town Arezzo, where the bishop 

> Oerbflzt, Scripk / m , IL m 


placed him in control of the choir school and 
charged him to write his most famous work, 
Mioroloous (q.v.), probably about the year 
1026. The fame of his work twice brought him 
a summons to visit Rome, where he expounded 
his theories and teaching to the Papal Court ; 
an urgent invitation also came from the Abbot 
of Pomposa, but this he declined for the time 
and returned to Arezzo. Fresh troubles arose 
there and he left, perhaps to be abbot of the 
monastery at Avellana ; but ultimately he 
moved back to Pomposa, where he ended his 
brilliant but troublous career about the middle 
of the century. 

The work of Guido was not primarily con- 
cerned with theory. He was a teacher and 
a choir- trainer ; and his propaganda and his 
writings developed out of his practical work. 
Three special facilities and improvements owe 
their diffusion to him, though he probably was 
not the originator of them. 

(1) By adopting the syllables Ut, rs, etc., for 
the notes of the hexachord, and so creating solmi- 
sation, he greatly simplified the processof muta- 
tion. The old Greek names of the notes were 
extremely cumbrous : the alphabetical names 
belonged to the diapason or full octave and had 
in themselves no musical significance, for the 
octave A-a was quite unlike the octave B-b: and 
80 on. But, taking a hexachord, which had the 
following intervals T T S T T, the series in any 
position was represented by Ut, re, mi, fa, sol 
la : and with the use of the Bb even the hexa- 
chord on F fell into line. Thus any notes of the 
whole gamut (including those at the extreme 
top which Guido maintained) could be accu 
rately discerned by a proper use of mutation 
from one hexachord to another ; and the de- 
scription of the proper mutation was easily 
made in terms of a movable Ut, just as in 
modem tonic solfa it is made by the movable 
Doh. (See Mutation ; Solmisation.) 

(2) The ‘ Guidonian Hand ’ was essentially 
a teacher’s device for securing a right under 

standing of the 
hexachord, cor- 
rect solmisation 
and mutation. 
The lowest hexa* 
chord begins at 
the top of the 
thumb: the 

second at the 
bottom of the first 
finger: the fourth 
at the bottom 
of the second 
finger: and so on. 
Compare the 
diagram of the 
Hand given here with the table given at 
Hexachord, p. 625. 

(3) Guido’s reputation, however, rests prin« 
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olpally on the claim that he invented the stave. 
In this respect too he was probably a popular- 
iser, rather than an inventor. The neumatic 
notation proper suffered from the fact that the 
neums represented the phrasing group and gen- 
eral curve of the chant, but did not represent the 
exact intervals. In the south of France this 
difficulty was being met by breaking up the 
compound neums into their component points 
and disposing these above the words, spacing 
them more or less accurately, so that the dis- 
tances between them rep'-esented the musical 
intervals. In time this spacing was made more 
accurate by drawing dry lines across the part 
which the music occupied, like the dry lines 
which the scribes drew to mark off the margin 
rrf the page or to keep the lines of script paraUol. 
Guido would not have found this method in use 
at St. Maur, but he may have seen it there or 
elsewhere. At any rate he applied the idea of 
spacing not to the broken up points of the 
Aquitanian notation, but to the neums them- 
Bclvcs. Thus the neum-form was proserve<l, but 
the intervals required were accnirately desig- 
nated. This work of Guido was most likely 
subsequent to his return to Italy. For his 
method was to draw a yellow line for C, a red 
line for F, and a green line if Bb was needed ; 
and this use of coloured lines is specially charac- 
teristic of Italian MSS. 

It then only remained to draw in black the 
remaining lines needed and thc^ principle of the 
stave was established. Thenceforward such 
lines would be drawn as the pitch of the music 
required, and as many or few of them os its 
compass needed. It is sometimes said that 
Guido invented the clefs. But with his system 
oi coloured lines clefs were hardly necessary. 
So it is more likely that the lines were first 
marked F, C, g and the like by scribes who used 
no ink at all or black ink for their lines. 

These three are the chief points of Guido’s 
teaching. His earlier writings were short and 
seem to have been written by way of preface to 
his editions of the Chant. Later he wrote in his 
Micrologus a fuller account of his methods, and 
in his tracts Dt ignoto cantu he commented upon 
Vulgar Errors. But these points do not exhaust 
the interest of his works : for he has important 
things to say about methods of composition, 
rhythm and the like. A great school of fol- 
lowers carried on his work and commented on 
his writings. 

Eis works are to be found in the Scriptoree of 
Gorbert and of Coussemaker; the Micrologus 
was edited afresh by Amelli (AHlan, 1880). The 
fullest recent information is in Gastou^’s life, 
Dictionnaire d^archiailogie sah voc. (Paris, 1924). 

w H r. 

GUIGNON, J£A1T - PiERBS (or Giovanio 
PiETRi GmaNoiO!) (6. Turin, Feb. 10, 1702 ; 
d, Versailles, Jan. 30, 1774 ^), the last man who 
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boro the title of ‘ Roi des violons.’ He was still 
very young when he went to Paris and began to 
study the violoncello, which, however, he soon 
exchanged for the violin. He is said to have 
excelled by a fine tone and great facility of 
bowing, and to have been a formidable rival of 
Loclair. In 1733 he entered the King's servicre. 
was appointed musical instructor of tlie Dau- 
phin, and in 1741 obtained the revival in his 
favour of the antique title' of ‘ Hoi dos violons 
et menetriers.’ He further endeavoured i(j 
revive certain obsolete regulations by which 
all professional musicians in France were com- 
pelled to become members of the guild of 
minstrels (confrerie des menetriers) on pay- 
ment of a fee to him. This, however, raised 
universal opposition ; and the case was brought 
before the Parlement^ and decided against him. 
The official account of the case aj)poarcd in 
1751. In 1773 Guignon dropped his unprof' 
able title and retired from public life. He 
published several hooks of cfuicertos, sonatas 
and duos. (See Roi dkr Violons.) r. d. 

GUTLAIN, a I’aris organist, contemporary 
of Louis Marchand, had a brilliant reputation 
as a player at the beginning of the 18th cent ury. 
His ‘ Suite du premier ton ’ appeared in 1705, 
and was dedicated to Marchand, which It^ads 
one to suppose that Guilain may have been th(* 
pupil or substitute of the celebrated organist 
of the Cordeliers. The work is full of vivid 
interest ; it was ro-oditod by Guilmant and 
Pirro in the ‘ Archives des inaitres dc Torguc.’ 

F. 

GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSK; THK, 
was projected by some mem l)erH of an orchestral 
and choral society which gave occasional con- 
certs in the Guildhall, London, in 1879, and 
who were also nicmlx?rs of the Ouirt of Common 
Council. On their recommendation in Sc'-pt^ 
1880, the Corporation established the Guildhall 
School of Music in rooms in a warehouse in 
Aldormanbury, with Weist-Hill as principal, 
and C. P. Smith as secretary. Thert:> were at 
the beginning 62 students, their numbci* reac-h- 
ing 216 by the end of the year. I’liere were 29 
professors. In July 1885, the aucwsa or rn»» 
undertaking having boon abundantly proved in 
the great increase of pupils, the first stone of a 
new building was laid in Tallis Stitict, close to 
the Thames Embankment. This building was 
opened in 1887, and in July 1898 a large ex- 
tension of the building was made available for 
the students. In 1892, Weist-Hill was suc- 
ceeded as principal by Sir Joseph Barn by, who 
hold the post until his death in 1896, when he 
was succeeded by Dr. W. H. Cummings, F.S.A., 
who resigned the principalship in 1910, when 
London Ronald was appointed. In 1901, H. 
Saxe Wyndham was appointed secretary. Many 
famous musicians have been on the staff of 
professors, including Stainer, Benedict, Cusins, 
Sainton, Sims Reeves, J. T. Carrodus, Prout. 
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Cowen, Ernst Pauer and Mme. Viard-Louis. 
One of the main objects of the school is the 
difEusion of musical knowledge throughout tho 
people at large, not merely the special training 
of public performers. A theatre is attached to 
the school, where operas are performed from 
time to time. Those have been under tho 
direction of various musicians, such as Ernest 
Ford, (Jeorgos Jacobi, Sir F. Cowen and Julius 
Harrison. M. 

GUILD OF SINGERS AND PLAYERS. 
This society was formed in London in 1921 by 
a number of professional musicians, who by 
giving concerts collectively thereby reduced 
tho individual cost and risk of financia.. loss. A 
small proportion of the profits of concert-giving 
goes to the funds of the Guild, which is other- 
wise supported by an annual subscription from 
members (professional musicians) and associates 
(non -performing members). Any loss is of 
course borne by the artists concerned. The 
first concert took place at the Stcinway Hall 
on May 4, 1921. Lily Henkel is the honorary 
secretary of the Guild. 

GUILLAUME TP^LL, opera in 4 acts, libretto 
by Bis and Jouy ; music by Rossini. Produced 
Paris Opera, Aug. 3, 1829 ; in London, in English, 
as ‘ Hofe.r the Tell of the Tyrol,’ ‘ arranged ’ by 
Bishop, words by Planche, Drury Lane, May 1, 
1830, and as ‘ Guillaume Tell ’ at the same 
house, Dec. 3, 1838 ; in Italian, as ‘ Guglielmo 
Tell,’ Her Majesty’s, July ’ll, 1839; in New' 
York in 1867. It is usually much curtailed, 
but in 1 866 was performed entire in Paris, and 
lasted from 7 till 1. 

GUILLEMAIN, Gabriel (6. Paris, Nov. 15, 
1705 ; d. Oct. 1, 1770), an excellent violinist, 
in 1738 a member of the Chapel Royal. He 
wrote several books of violin sonatas, trio and 
duct sonatas, string quartets, harpsichord 
pieces, etc. ; one violin sonata is in D. Alard’s 
‘ Maitros classiques.’ (See Rienmnn ; Q.-L.) 
He died by his owm hand on a journey from 
Paris to Versailles. 

GUILMANT, Ftox Alexandre (6. Bou- 
logne, Mar. 12, 1837 ; d. Meudon, Mar. 29, 
1911), organist, son of an organist of Boulogne. 

He took to the instrument at an early age, and 
before he was 16 was made organist of St. Joseph, 
in 1857 maitre de chapelle of St. Nicolas, and 
sftortly after professor of solfeggio in the local 
^ cole communale. In 1 860 he became for some 
months a pupil of Lemmens, who heard him 
play and was struck by his ability. In 1871 he 
removed from Boulogne to Paris, and was ap- 
pointed organist of the church of the Trinity, a 
post which ho held until 1901. He was one 
of the finest organ-players of his time, and his 
reputation extended far beyond his native 
country, owing to brilliantly successful tours in 
England, America and various parts of the 
Continent. With Charles Bordes and Vincent 
dTndy he founded the Schola Oantorum in 


Paris, whore he was organ professor. He held 
a similar post at the Paris Conservatoire, whore 
among other pupils who have since become 
famous were Dupr6, Bonnet, Jacob and Cellier. 

His compositions for the organ were numerous 
— two symphonies for organ and orchestra, eight 
sonatas and twenty-five sets of pieces, besides 
much music for liturgical use. His organ works 
gained a wide vogue, chiefly owing to their im- 
mediately attractive quality, and above all to 
his OW'D performance of them as a recitalist. Of 
late years, however, the bulk of his output has 
failed to hold its own against the more original 
and distinguished work of tho French school of 
organ composition founded by Franck and 
Saint-Saens. Guilmant did much valuable 
work as an editor. In his Ecole classique de 
Vorgue, and Archives des maiires de Vorgue (the 
latter in collaboration with Andre Pirro), he 
rescued and adapted to the modern instrument 
a great mass of long-forgotten organ music, 
especially that of early French composers. 

H. G. 

Brnii. — A. Guilmant: in Memoriam, published by hia friends of 
the Hchola (Tnhune de St. Orrvai»), Iftil ; A. nAUl.KKiisi.D ntTT,L, 
The Organ Workx of Guiltnanl (Monthly Mux. Record, Oct.-Nov. J.91 4). 

GUIMBARDK, a French name, of unknown 
derivation, for the Jew’s-Harp (q>v.) 

V. de p. 

GUIRAUD, Ernest (6. New Orleans, June 
23, 1837 ; d. Paris, May 6, 1892), composer, 
son of a French musician, was brought up 
amongst music, and saw his first opera, * Roi 
David,’ on tho stage when only 15. 

He then came to Europe and entered the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he obtained various dis- 
tinctions, ending with the Grand Prix de Romo 
in 1859 for his ‘ Bajazet et le jouour de flute.' 
His first appearance before the European pub 
lie was made with a one-act opera, ‘ Sylvie,’ 
which he wrote while in Rome, and which was 
brought out at the Opera-Comique, May 11, 
1864. This was followed after a long interval 
by ‘ En prison,* also in one act (Theatre 
Lyrique, Mar. 5, 1869) and ‘ Le Kobold * (July 
2, 1870). Guiraud served during the war, and 
was in two engagements. Subsequent operas 
w'erc * Madame Turlupin ’ (1872), * Piccolino 
(1876), ‘ Gretna Green,’ a ballet (1873). He 
also composed two suites for orchestra, the 
second of which was performed at the Concerte 
Populaires, Jan. 28, 1872. In Nov, 187« 
Guiraud was chosen professor of harmony and 
accompaniment at the Conservatoire, in the 
room of Baptiste, deceased. In July 1878 he 
was decorated with the Legion of Honour, and 
188()-92 was professor of advanced compositiou 
at the Conservatoire, replacing Victor Ma8s6 
elected honorary professor. In 1879 his 
‘ Piccolino ’ was given by Carl Rosa at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in London. A new opera 
In three acts, entitled ‘ Galante Aventure,’ 
failed at the Op6ra-Comiqne (Mar. 23, 1882) ; 
but lie always retained an lonourable position 
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in concerts, where he produced selections from 
an unpublished opera, ‘ Le Feu ’ (Concerts du 
Chatelet, Mar. 9, 1879, and Nov. 7, 1880), an 
overture, ‘ Arteveld ’ (do., Jan. 15, 1882), a 
caprice for violin and orchestra, played by 
Sarasate (do., Apr. 6, 1884), an orchestral suite 
in four movements (do., Dec. 27, 1885), and 
lastly a ‘ Chasse fantastique,’ suggested by a 
passage in Victor Hugo's ‘ Beau Pecopin ’ 
(Concerts Lamoureux, Feb. 6, 1887). All are 
cleverly written for a composer who, while 
lacking inventive genius, yet as a professor 
sliowed an eclecticism and moderation worthy 
of all commendation. A five-act opera, * Frede- 
gonde,’ finished by Saint- Saens, was produced 
with moderate success at the Opera, Dec. 18, 
1 895, and a treatise on instrumentation was left 
by the composer. a. j. 

SiBT. — J. Tibrsot, Un Demi-KiMe de munique francaixe (Paris, 
1924) : J. DUiLANi), QuehjueK aouvenlrs d‘un Miteur de muKiqw 
(I'arifl. J924). 

CUITAR (Fr. guitare, obsolete gutter m% 
Gor. OuitarrEf obsolete Qittern^ Ghittern, and 
Ggfhorri ; Ital. chitarra ; Span, guitarra). 

The Spanish guitar is the most generally 
known modern representative of the numerous 
family which includes also the lutes and cithers. 
The identity of the name with the Greek KiOdpa 
is not to be mistaken, but the resemblance of 
the Spanish and ancient Greek instruments is 
too remote to imply derivation. Both name 
and instrument reached Europe through the 
Moors in Spain. The guitar is at once known 
by its flat back, the sides curving inwards after 
the pattern of violins and other bow instruments, 
and suggesting its descent from some instni- 
raent with which a bow was used. The shape 
has, however, varied according to fashion or 
the fancy of the maker. The woods commonly 
used for the sides and back are maple, ash, 
service or cherry-tree, not imfrequeiitly adonu*d 
with inlays of rosewood or fancy woods. Old 
instruments of the 17th century are often highl 3 '^ 
ornamented with ivory, ebony, tortoiseshell and 
mother-of-pearl. The sound-board or face is of 
deal and has a sound-hole, which shares in the 
general decoration. (See PLATE XL V.) Hard 
woods, such as ebony, beech or ptHir-trcc, are 
employed for the neck and finger-board. The 
bridge should be of ebony, and has an ivory or 
metal ‘ nut ’ above the fastenings of the strings, 
similar to the nut of the finger-board, the open 
strings vibrating between. Modem guitars have 
six strings, three of gut and throe of silk spun 
over with silver wire, tuned as {a) 



The lowest is said to have been a German addi- 
tion dating about 1790. The written notation 
is an octave higher, as (6). Metal screws are 
now used for tuning, instead of the ebony pegs of 
VOL. n 


the true Spanish instrument. The semitones are 
marked off by metal fi'cts upon the finger-board, 
and transposition to the more remote keys is 
effected by a capo tasto or cejuela. (See Frets ; 
Capo Tasto.) Old instruments had often ten, 
twelve or more strings, arranged in sets of 
two, tuned in unison. The Spanish guitar is 
always played with the fingers. The deepest 
strings arc made to sound by the thumb, tlie 
three highest by the first, second and tlurd 
fingers, the little finger i*c8ting upon the sound- 
board. Two kinds of technique are dis- 
tinguished: puntmdo^ melodic and contrapuntal 
playing, and rasgue/ido^ thrumming chords. 
The influence of the Spanish guitar is noticeable 
in several of the works of Domenico ScAULATTf, 
both in harmonic and rhNdhnuc effects, and his 
use of a single or double ‘ internal p(*dal.* 

The guitar and its kindred were derived from 
the East. In the famous Gate of Glory of 
Master Mateo, to the church of Santiago do 
('ompostela in Spain, a cast of which is in the 
V^ictoria and Albert Museum, among stweral 
musical instruments muy be seen one guitar- 
shaped, which may be assumed to n'present 
the original Vihukla (</.«'.), the old Spanish 
viol or guitar. The sides are curved, but then* 
is no how held by the pla^yer ; still this is no 
proof that a bow was not used, since theseulptor 
may have omitted it. The date of tliis master- 
pieco is 1188. A hundred years later than this 
date tiiere were several kinds of vihuc‘la, to 
some of wlii(ih the bow was certainly not used. 
(See PLATES XXV I IT. and XLVL) 

In the 14th century two kinds of guitar were 
in use in Spain — guitarra latiua and guitarra 
inorifica. They are mentioned several times in 
the poems of the Archpriest of Hita (1283 ?- 
1350), and were known in France in 1349. 
The guittara Saracetiica is mentioned as early 
as 1300. Fukni.lana (</•'’•) included composi- 
tions for a four-stringed guitar in his book of 
tablature, jiublished at Seville in 1554. I’lie 
guitar was called ‘ Spanish ’ when it regularly 
began to bo made with live strings. The 
‘ inventor ’ of this instrunjcnt was for long 
believed to he Vicente Esjiinel, author of 
the picaresque Spanish novel, The J^ije aj 
Marcus Obregon, Esquire^ which Le Sage 
afterwards rewrote as The Adventures of Gil 
Bias. The chief authority for attributing this 
invention to liim is the dramatist Lope de 
Vega ; and his statement is borne out by 
Doist de Velasco (1640) and Gasimr Sanz 
(1684) in their treatises on the Spanish guitar. 
Against Kspinel is the fact that, eleven years 
before his birth, Bermudo, writing in 1544, 
speaks of a guitar with five strings. Espinel, 
however, if not the inventor of the Spanish 
guitar, may have been the man who made it a 
poiiular instrument with the upper as well as 
with the lower classes in Spain. By the end 
of the 16th century, as contrapuntal music 

2i 
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went out the Spanish guitar came in* Not 
that it was* or is, incapable of contrapuntal 
effects ; Fuenllana*s guitar-accompaniment to 
the old ballad ‘ Ay, mi Alhama * is a beautiful 
piece of contrapuntal workmanship ; and a 
good modem guitar-player, by slightly altering 
the tuning of his instrument (as described under 
Vihuela), can play the most complicated 
fantasias of the Spanish vihuelistaa (lutenists). 
The earliest treatise on the Spanish guitar is 
that of Juan Carlos Amat published at 

Barcelona (1586 and later editions). The 
instrument soon became known in Italy. 
The ‘ Intavolatura di ohitarra alia spagnuola ’ 
of G. A. Colonna appeared in 1620 (Brit. 
Mus., reprinted by Chilesotti). In France 
the method of Luis de BBiZEfqo (q.v.) was 
published in 1626 (Paris: Pierre Ballard). 
Numerous other works appeared in Spain, 
France and Italy during the 17th century.^ 

At the close of the 18th century and begin- 
ning of the 19th the Spanish guitar became a 
fashionable instrument on the Continent. 
Ferdinand Sor, a Spaniard, after the Penin- 
sular War, brought it into great notice in 
England, and composing for it with success 
banished the English guitar or citra (Fr. 
cistre ; Ger. Zither ; Ttal. cetera). This was 
an instrument of different shape, a wire-strung 
Cither, with six open notes, two being single 
spun strings, and four of iron wire in pairs 
tuned in unison. The scale of the English 
guitar thus strung was written in real pitch an 
octave lower. 



The technique of the instrument was of the 
simplest, the thumb and first finger only 
being employed, if not a plectrum ; while the 
technical difficulties of the Spanish guitar, in 
the hands of a serious performer, rival those 
of the lute. 

Sor’s most distinguished rival was an Italian, 
Mauro Giuliani, who composed a concerto with 
band accompaniment for the ‘ terz chitarra ’ 
or third-guitar, an instrument with a shorter 
neck, tuned a minor third higher. This con- 
certo, published by Diabelli, Vienna, was 
transcribed by Hummel for the pianoforte. 
He also composed for guitar and flute. Other 
popular composers were Legnani, Kreutzer, 
Niiske, Regondi, and that wayward genius 
Leonard Schulz. Berlioz and Paganini were 
both guitarists ; indeed the influence of the 
guitar on Berlioz can be seen in his spacing of 
chords.* Paganini's quartets for guitar and 
strings show that he realised the possibilities of 
colour obtained from combining the guitar with 
the viola. 

1 R. Mitjana, Sncl. la rm4$igut i*E$pagn$, Patla. 1930, p. 
3006 II. 

> Sea W. Denia Browne, 'Modem Harmonic Tcndenclee,* Mwt, 
Au, Proa,, 1914, p. 141. 


The guitar still survives in Spain, where it 
is not only the possession of blind beggars, 
but a thoroughly serious instrument, with an 
advanced technique and great possibilities for 
modern music. To those who have heard the 
performance of a flne player like Miguel Llobet 
(or Andres Segovia), it will always remain a 
mystery why lute-music of the 16th century is 
not now habitually played on the modem guitar. 
The instrument, also, has had great influence 
on the harmonic and rhythmical feeling of the 
best Spanish composers, and Falla {q.v.) has 
written for it one of his most serious and 
deeply felt works, his elegy ‘ Pour le tombeau 
de Claude Debussy.* 

There is also an octave guitar, the little 
Portuguese Machete, with four strings, tuned 

fe 1~3 guil^ar-players often 

Li Madeira, after work in the vineyards is done 
for the day, the country people return playing 
the Machete, perhaps twenty together, with 
occasionally a larger five-stringed one accom- 
panpng. a. j. h. ; rev. with addns. J. B. T. 

Bibl. — CJUHT Sachs, Real-leiikon der Mugikinstrutnentr (BorllH. 
1913) ; ADoi,r Kockiz, Dh Fantasien des Melchior de Barberii 
far die siebensaitiffe Oitarre Ort. 1921, pp. 11-17 

(with music) : Hkrmamn Sommkb, Laute und Oitarre, pp. 100, pi. « 
(Stuttgart, 1922). IItjoo Rikmann gives a key to the old gTUtai 
tablature of the early 17th century In hla Handbtich der Musik- 
geMchiehte, 11. 2, p. SCO. 

The Guitar in England 

After the cithern had gone out of favour (it 
had never possessed much ), long before the close 
of the 17th century, no instrument of the guitar 
type appears to have been in common use in 
England until the middle of the 18th century, 
for the various kinds of lutes supplied all needs 
for song accompaniments. 

About 1756-68 there was introduced from 
the Continent the Italian form of cetera re- 
ferred to as the English guitar. (See PLATE 
XXXI. 2). Robert Breraner, the Edinburgh 
and London music publisher, issued in 1768, 
before he left the former place (and afterwards 
reprinted in London) the earliest treatise known 
to the writer on playing the English form of the 
instrument. Bremner in this speaks of the 
guitar as ‘ but lately introduced into Britain.’ 
Other early instruction books are those pub- 
lished by Johnson of Bow Church Yard, 
c. 1769-60 ; Thompson & Son, c. 1760 ; James 
Longman & Co., c. 1767, and others of later 
dates. 

In spite of its feeble quality the English wire- 
strung guitar had considerable popularity, 
being the feminine substitute for the German 
flute, then in such favour with the male 
amateur. The Spanish variety, introduced 
1813-16, gradually displaced it, but this was 
not at its highest point of favour until the 
thirties. The wire-strung English guitars are 
found by several London makers, Longman & 
Broderip’s and Preston’s occurring most fre- 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS— -SPAIN, c. 1270 
(Library of the Esc-orial. CanticaB de S. Maria) 

1. Moorish Guitar (auitorra viorisca). 2. Cither {Vihucln de phi(U>la), 

3* Left: Italian Guitar (Uwi/arra te/two) ; Rinht: Pandore ( Paw d?/r/i). 

4. Italian Guitar (duitarra latino). «5. Psaltery (Salterio), various forms. 
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qiiently. Those by Preston (among his later i 
makes) have an ingenious ratchet arrangement i 
for tuning, worked by a removable key. i 

As mentioned under Gittebn, instruments j 
of the guitar type had, in the 16th and 17th i 
centuries, no very definite nomenclature, hence i 
much confusion in exactly identifying them 
from contemporary literary references. The { 
gittern and the guitar appear to have fre- 
quently exchanged names. In one of the early 
dictionaries, The English Expositor improv'd^ 
10th ed., 1707, we find : ‘ Ghittar, an instru- 
ment like a citteron, but the strings are guts.* 
The gut-stringed gittern and the guitar would 
of course be practically identical. F. K. 

GUITAR VIOLONCELLO, see Arpeggione. 
GULBRANSON, Ellen (6. Stockholm, Mar. 

4, 1863), operatic soprano. This artist may bo 
said to have belonged to the second generation 
of Bayreuth singers. It was exactly twenty 
years after the opening of the Buhnenfest- 
spielhaus when she appeared there first in 
1896, robust in voice and figure, a conscientious 
but not inspired singer, to continue the direct 
lino of the great Briinnhildes. She helj)ed to 
fill a growing gap, and, comparisons apart, did 
exti*einely well both in ‘ The Ring ’ and in Par- 
sifal.’ Her admirable declamation she acquired 
in the first instance from her French training, 
having studied two years in Paris with Mme. 
Marchesi. Then, after a concert d6but in her 
native city (1886), she took to the lyric stage 
and sang Araneris in ‘ Aida ’ at the new opera- 
house with a success that definitely decided her 
career. Later on she appeared at Paris. Moscow 
and Amsterdam ; an d in 1 907 -08 w as the Briinn- 
hildo ut Covent Garden under Richter in two 
memorable revivals of the ‘ Ring. h. k. 

GULLl, Luigi (b, Scilla, Calabria, June 17, 
1869), pianist, is noteworthy for his formation 
of a chamber-music society in Rome. At the 
age of 11 he was sent to the Beal Collegio di j 
Musica in Naples, where he studied for nine 
years under Beniamino Cesi. On leaving Naples 
he established himself in Rome as a teacher of 
the pianoforte. His principal success as a i)er- 
former has been won in connexion with the 
quintet of musicians whose ensemble perform- 
ances became one of the chief features of the 
Roman season in 1896 and subsequent years. 
To this Sociotk del Quintette Gulli the founder 
devoted assiduous attention with such happy 
results that its renderings of classical and 
modern chamber music have been received with 
remarkable favour in Berlin, Paris, Copen- 
hagen, Christiania and other continental cities. 

H. A. w. 

GUMPELTZHAIMEE, Adam (6. Trostberg, 
Upper Bavaria, c. 1660 ; d. Nov. 1626), waa w- 
structed in music by Father Jodocus Enzmiiller 
of the convent of S, Ulrich, Augsburg ; m l 5 
he went into the service of the Duke of 
temberg as musician, and gained considerable 


reputation as composer of songs both sacred 
and secular. In 1681 he was appointed cantor 
at St. Anna, Augsburg, retaining the post till 
1621. His sacred songs or hymns, generally 
for several voices, sometimes as many as eight, 
are considered almost equal to those of Lassus. 

He also wrote Compendium musicae laiinum^ 
germanicurfif Augsburg, 1691, of which, up to 
1676, twelve editions were published. His 
Neue teutsclie geistliche Lieder^ for three voices, 
was printed at Augsburg, 1691, and a series of 
similar things for four voices in 1694. A Con- 
trapunctus for four and five voices appeared in 
1695, Sacrortim concentuurn lib. 1 in 1601, lib. 

2 in 1614, Ps. li. a 8 in 1619, and hymn-books 
at various dates. (See Q.-L.) 

GUNG’L, (1 ) Joseph (b. Zsamb^k, Hungary, 
Dec. 1, 1810; d. Weimar, Jan. 31, 1889), 
popular composer of dance music, son of a 
stocking-wcaver, began life as a schoolmaster. 
He received his first instruction in music from 
Semann in Buda, and having enlisted in the 
Austrian army, w’as first oboist and then band- 
master to the fourth regiment of artillery. His 
Hungarian March, oj). 1, was the first of a long 
series of marches and dance music. Up t(» 1 843 
Gung’l made concert-tours with his regimental 
band to Munich, Augsburg. Nuremberg, Wurz- 
burg and Frankfort, performing chiotly his own 
pieces, hut in that year he estahlislud a band 
of his own at Berlin. On his return from 
America, in 1849, he was appoinU*d Musik- 
direktor to the King of Prussia, and in 1858 
Kapellmeister to the Emj^ror of Austria. In 
the meantime he and his band had visited 
nearly ©very capital on the Continent. Gung I 
lived at Munidi from 1864 until 1876, when ho 
went to live at Frankfort. His works are very 
numerous. It is staU'd that down to the end 
of 1873 he had composed 300 dances and 
marches, for the most part distinguished by 
charming melody and marked rhythm. 

His daughter \2) Virginia, an opera-singer 
of merit, made her first appearance at Berlin 

His nephew (3) J ohann (6. Zskmbek, Mar. 6, 
1828 ; d. Ffinfkirchen, Hungary, Nov. 27, 
1883), also well known as a composer of dance 
music, like his uncle, made professional f-onra 
to every capital in Europe. He retired in 

- 1862, and lived at Funfkirchen. F. G. 

GUNN, (1 ) Barnabas (6. cirm 1680; d. circa 
L 1743), noted for his extempore playing, waa 
L organist of St. Philip’s, Birmingham, which 

- he quitted in 1730 to succeed Hino as organist 
. of Gloucester Cathedral. A Te Deum and 

Jubilate in D of his composition are extant in 
MS. He published ‘ Sonatas for the Harpsi- 
' chord,’ and in 1736, at Gloucester, a thin 4to 
r volume containing ‘ Two Cantatas and oix 
5 Songs,’ the music printed on one side of the l^f 

- only, and prefaced by a poetical address To 
A all Lovers of Musick,’ and a remarkable list of 
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464 subscribers (including Handel and most of 
the principal musicians of the day), subscribing 
for 617 copies. Two sets of solos, one for the 
violoncello, the other for violin or violoncello, 
were published in London and at Birmingham 
respectively. He was succeeded by Martin 
Smith in 1740. Ho was the subject of a bitter 
pamphlet-attack by William Hayes (afterwards 
the Oxford professor), who, himself a native of 
Gloucester, and an articled pupil of Hiiie, was 
no doubt galled that Gunn succeeded to the 
organ at the Cathedral. The pamphlet satiric- 
ally accused Gunn of merely spurting ink-dots 
over music-paper and adding tails ! Gunn 
good-naturedly replied with a folio music book, 
published by Johnson of Cheapsidc, ‘for the 
author,* with the title Twelve English Songs 
serious and humorous by the newly invented 
method of composition with the Spruzzarino 
(Taphouse Library). 

(2) Babnaby, probably a relation of the 
above, was organist of Chelsea Hospital from 
Apr. 16, 1730, until early in 1753. 

w. H. H. ; addn. F. K. 

GUNN, (1) John (b, Edinburgh c. 1765; 
d, circa 1824), taught the violoncello at Cam- 
bridge ; in 1790 established himself in London 
as professor of the violoncello and flute, and 
whilst there published ‘ Forty Scotch Airs 
arranged as trios for flute, violin and violon- 
cello * ; The Theory and Practice of Fingering the 
Violoncello, 1793, with a dissertation on stringed 
instruments ; and The Art of Playing the German 
Flute on new Principles, In 1795 he returned to 
Edinburgh. In 1801 he published an Essay 
Theoretical and Practical, on the Application of 
Harmony, Thorough-bass, and Modulation to the 
Violoncello, In 1807 he brought out his most 
important work, viz. An Historical Inquiry 
respecting the Performance on the Harp in the 
Highlands of Scotland from the earliest Times 
until it was discontinued about the Year 1734, 
written at the request of the National Society 
of Scotland. His wife, (2) Anne (before her 
marriage Anne Young), was an eminent pianist. 
She wrote a work entitled An Introduction to 
Music . . . illustrated by Musical Games and 
Apparatus and fully and familiarly explained 
(Edinburgh, about 1803). The games and 
apparatus were of her invention, A second 
editior appeared in 1820, and a third (post- 
humous) in 1827. w. H. H. 

GUNTRAM, opera in 3 acts, by Richard 
Strauss ; produced Weimar, May 10, 1894. 

GURA, Euoen (6. Pressem, near Saatz, 
Bohemia, Nov. 8, 1842 ; d, Aufkirchen, 
Bavaria, Aug. 26, 1906), famous Wagnerian 
singer, was the son of a small schoolmaster. 

He received a good technical education at 
the Polytechnicum, Vienna, and afterwards 
studied art at the Vienna Academy, and at a 
School of Painting under Professor Anschutz (a 
pupil of Cornelius) at Munich. He was finally 


advised to adopt a musical career, and for 
that purpose studied singing at the Munich 
Conservatorium under Professor Joseph Herger, 
and finally, in Apr. 1865, made his debut there 
at the Opera as Count Liebenau in the ‘ Waffen- 
Bchmied * (Lortzing), with such success that he 
obtained a two years’ engagement. In 1867-70 
ho was engaged at Breslau, and in 1870-76 at 
Leipzig, where he made his re‘,putation, both in 
opera and concerts, as one of the best German 
baritone singers of the day. He played both 
Bonner and Gunther in the first complete per- 
formance of ‘ Bor Ring des Nibelungen ’ in 1876 
at Bayreuth. From 1876-83 he was engaged 
at Hamburg. In 1882, as a member of that 
company, he sang in German at Drury Lane in 
all the operas then performed, viz. the Minister 
(‘ Fidelio ’) ; Lysiart on revival of ‘ Euryanthe,* 
June 13 ; ‘ Bor lliogcnde Hollander,’ in which 
he made his debut, May 20 ; Wolfram ; as Hans 
Sachs and King Marke on the respective pro- 
ductions of ‘ Meistorsinger ’ and ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,’ May 30 and June 20. He made a great 
impression at the time, and his Hans Sachs will 
not readily be forgotten by those who saw it. 
From 1883 until his retirement from the stage 
in 1895 he was engaged at Munich, where on 
June 15, 1890, he celebrated the 25th anniver- 
sary of his first appearance on the stage, and 
played the title part in Cornelius’s ‘ Barber of 
Bagdad.* He published his Erinnerungen aus 
meinem Leben in 1905. a. c, 

GURIDI, Jesus (b, Vitoria, Sept. 25, 1886), 
Spanish Basque composer. He studied at the 
Schola Cantorum, Paris, and afterwards 
worked with Jongen in Brussels and Neitzel in 
Cologne. Guridi makes a point of employing 
native Basque themes, and has done so with 
perhaps more success than any of his pre- 
decessors. His settings of Basque popular 
songs (4 to 8 V.) show that they are the work of 
a composer who knows how to wTite for voices ; 
his dramatic works include ‘ Mirentxu * and 
‘ Amaya,’ the latter produced at Bilbao in 
1920. He has also written for orchestra and 
organ. j. b. t, 

GURLITT, CoENELius (6. Altona, Feb. 10, 
1820 ; d, there, June 17, 1901), was a pupil of 
the elder Reinecke, became organist of the 
principal church at Altona in 1864, and was 
made Kgl. Musikdirektor in 1874. His com- 
positions include two operettas and a four-act 
opera, ‘ Scheik Hassan ’ ; but his name is more 
generally known in England as the composer 
of endless pianoforte pieces, mostly of an educa- 
tional kind, written with great facility, but 
possessing little individuality. M. 

GURLITT, Willibald (6. Breeden, Mar. I, 
1889), w'os a student under Riemann in Leipzig, 
and contributed to the 8th edition of the 
latter’s Lexikon, His career in musical re- 
search was interrupted by the war (1914-18). 
He was wounded on the Marne and a prisonei 
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in French hands until 1919. In the autumn of 
that year he was appointed lecturer in musical 
history and research (Musikwiaaenschaft) to the 
University of Freiburg, where he has prepared 
an edition of works by Dufay and Binchois. 

GURNEY. Ivor (6. Gloucester, Aug. 28, 
1890), was educated as a chorister of Gloucester 
Cathedral and won a scholarship at the 
where he studied under Stanford, Vaughan 
Williams and others. Though latterly much 
impeded by ill-health, Gurney has achieved a 
distinct position as a song-writer. His early 
songs showed at once the song-writer’s instinct 
for the vocal line and his sensitiveness to the 
inliuonco of the text. His cycle ‘ Ludlow and 
Tcme ’ (tenor voice and string quartet) repre- 
sents his work at its best, and received an 
award from the Carnegie Trust in 1924. A 
second cycle, ‘ The Western Playland * 
(baritone, strings and PF.), appeared under the 
same auspices (1920). The words of both are 
by A. E. Housman. For other works by 
Ciurney see B. M. S. Ann., 1920. c. 

GUSIKOW, Michael Joseph (h. Sklow, 
Poland, Sept. 2, 1806 ; d. Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct. 
21, 1837), an artist of rare musical faculty — ‘ a 
true genius,’ says Mendelssohn — born of poor 
tiewish parents and of a family which had pro- 
duced musicians for more than a centuiy. Ho 
first played the flute and tympanon, a kind of 
dulcimer. At the age of 17 ho married, and a 
few years after discovered that weakness of the 
chest would not allow him to continue playing 
the flute. Ho thereupon took up the ‘ Stroh- 
fiedel,’ an instrument of the dulcimer kind, com- 
jiosed of strips of fir on a framework of straws, 
wliich he improved and increased in compass. 
(Sec X YLOPHON E.) Upon this he attained extra- 
ordinary facility and power. In 1832 ho and 
four of his relatives began a long tour, through 
<!)des8a — whore ho was heard by Lamartine ; 
Kiev— where ho was much encouraged by 
Lipinski ; Moscow ; and thence to south and 
north Germany, Paris and Brussels. He trav- 
elled in the dress and guise of a Polish Jew — 
long board, thin, pale, sad, expressive features 
— and excited the greatest applause by his 
astonishing execution and the expression which 
he threw into his unlikely instrument, Mendels- 
sohn heard him at Leipzig, and called him 

‘ a r^l phenomenon, a killing fellow (Mordkerl) ; who 
is inferhjr to no player on earth in style and execjutioii, 
and delights me more on his odd instrum<mt than 
jnany do on tholr pianos, just because it is so thank- 
kss. ... I have not enjoyed a concert so nxueh for a 
long time.* 

(See the rest — Lett-er, Feb, 18, 1836.) But it 
wore him out ; be was laid up at Brussels for 
long, and died at Aix-la-Chapelle. (See Fetis, 
who saw much of him.) 

GUSSAGO, Cesario (6. Ostia, province of 
Rome, c, 1604-12), organist at S. Maria della 
Grazia, Brescia, composed a book of 8-part 
sacred songs, a book of psalms and vespers 


(8 y.), a book of ‘ Sacrae laudes ’ (3 v.), a book 
of Sonate a quattro, sei, et otto, eon alcuni 
concerti a 8,’ etc. — of interest as early instru- 
mental compositions ; also some songs, etc., in 
collective volumes {Q.-L.). Ho has been con- 
fused by several biographers wdth another 
composer of that name (6. Brescia, r. 1630), 
wdu) composed a book of motets, published 
Venice, 15()0. E. v. d. s. 

GUSTAVE 111, ou LE Bal masqit6, opera 
in 6 acts ; w'ords by Scribe, music by Auber. 
Produced Academic, Feb. 27, 1833; in an 
English adaptation by Planche, (k>vcnt Garden, 
Nov. 13, 18.33 ; on *Apr. 15, 1850, IVinccss’a 
Theatre ; in Italian, Her Majesty’s, Mar. 29, 
1851. The subject is identical wth that of 
Verdi’s Ballo in Maschkra. g. 

GUTMANN, AooLiMi {b. Heidelberg, Jan. 12, 
1819 ; d. Spc'zia, Oct. 27, 1882), was a successful 
pianist and a prolific composer of jiianoforte 
music of a rather ephemeral kind. 'Lhe most 
valuable of his compositions is a set of ten 
Etudes caractcristiipjcs. His chief claim to be 
remembered rests on his having been the pupil 
and intimate friend of Chojiin. M. 

GUYOT, Jean (called Oastileti) (5.Chatelet, 
near Liege, c. 1512; d. there), w^as at Louvain 
c. 1534, and in tlio same year (?) jiupil of the 
college at Tys ; in 15.37 Lie. Art., and later M.A. 
Ho then wemt to Liege, and heijame Kapell- 
meister to (diaries tbc' Bold. From Nov. 1563 
to Nov. 1564 ho was tliird Kapellmeister at the 
Imperial court at V'ionna. He returned to 
Liege, where he died as canon of St. Lambert. 
His chansons and motets w'cre published by 
Susato (Antwerp, 1546, 1649), Borg (Nurem- 
berg, 1558) and Joanclli (V^enice, 1568) ; a 
theoretical treatise, Mhiervalia ariium, ap- 
peared at Maastricht in 15.54. E. v. d, 3. 

GUZLA, a kind of rehab, a bowed instru- 
ment with one string only, used in Illyria and 
Serbia. The name was adopti^d by Prosper 
McTim6c as the title of a volume of Serbian 
poems. In its primitive form, as in many 
savage instruments, the back is round, tho 
belly is made of skin or parchment, and tho 
string is of horse-hair. o. 

GWPINDOLINE, opera in 3 acts, words by 
Catulle Mendes, music by Chabrier. Produced 
Brussels, Apr. 10, 1886 ; and Gpera, Paris, 
Dec. 27, 1893. 

GYE, Frederick {b. 1809 ; d, Dytchley, 
Dec. 4, 1878), the son of a tea-merchant in tho 
city of London. He entered upon his career as 
an ojieratic manager and impresario in 1849, 
after the secession of Costa from Co vent Gar- 
den, and remained in possession of the same 
theatre until 1877, when the management was 
handed over to his son Ernest Gye, the husband 
of Mme. Albani (q.v.). He died while staying 
at Dytchley, the seat of Viscount Dillon, from 
the effects of a gun accident, and was buried at 
Norwood on the 9th of tho month. M. 
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GYMEL (Gimbl) (Lat. gemeUum, literally 
‘ twin-song *), two-part vocal harmony formed 
by a chain of thirds, the melody being in the 
higher voice, contrary to the usual medisBval 
practice except in Fauxbourdon {q.v,)» Ac- 
cording to evidence which, though slender, is 
accepted by the majority of scholars to-day, 
Gymel was a traditional mode of part-singing in 
the British Isles from very early days, at least 
before the Norman Conquest, and its origin may 
quite well be Celtic. Written MSS. of so simple 
a system are, of course, not to be looked for. 

According to the theoretical writers the two 
parts began and ended in unison. Guilielmus 
Monaohus, writing at Venice ‘ de modis Angli- 
corum ’ somewhere about 1400, describes a 
more elaborate form of Gymel, in three parts, 
a ‘ contratenor bassus * accompanying the two 
upper gymel parts : the treble, it will be 
noticed, ornaments its melody. 


Guilielmus Monaohus. 
(Oouisomaker's Scripiore$t Vol. III.) 




Other examples may be seen in Cxf, Hiai, 
Mils, vol. ii. pp. 119, 120, 123. 

The term is also used in 15th- and 16th 
century polyphony in the sense of the modem 
‘ divisi * : when the two voices are replaced 
by one, the direction is cancelled by the word 
stmellum^ single. a. h. 

GYROWETZ, Adalbert (6. Budweis, Bo- 
hemia, Feb. 19, 1763 ^ ; d, Vienna, Mar. 22, 
1860), prolific composer. His father was a 
choirmaster, and taught him music at an early 
age ; and on leaving school ho studied law at 
Prague, though still working hard at music and 
composing much. A long illness left him desti- 
tute, and compelled him to take the post of 
private secretary to Count Franz von Fiinf- 
kirchen. The Count insisted on all his house- 
hold being musical, so Gyrowetz had abundant 
opportunity not only of composing, but of hav- 
ing his compositions performed. The reception 
they met with induced him to visit Italy and 
complete his education there. Passing through 
Vienna, about 1786 ** he made the acquaintance 
of Mozart, who had one of his symphonies per- 
formed, and himself led Gyrowetz before the 
applauding audience. In Naples he studied for 
two years under Sala, maintaining himself by 
his compositions, among which were a number 
of concerted pieces for the lyre, written for the 
king, with whom it was a favourite instrument. 
He next went to Paris, and established his claim 
to the authorship of several symphonies, hither- 
to performed as Haydn’s. In consequence the 
publishers bought his other compositions at 
high prices. The Revolution was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and Gyi-owotz went to on London, 
arriving in Oct. 1789. His reception was an 
honourable one ; both the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Cumberland paid him marked 
attention ; the Professional Concerts and Salo- 
mon placed his name in their programmes, and 
the latter engaged him as composer at the same 
time with Haydn. He wrote industriously and 
met with liberal publishers ; but ho was most 
pleased by the arrival of Haydn, whom he 
warmly welcomed. Gyrowetz was also engaged 
to write an opera, in which Mme. Mara and 
Pacchierotti were to have sung at the Pantheon, 
then recently turned into an opera-house during 
the rebuilding of the King’s Theatre. After 
two or three rehearsals, however, the Pantheon 
was burnt down (Jan. 13, 1792) and the score of 
‘ Semiramis ’ perished in the flames. On Feb. 
9 he gave a benefit concert at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, which was brilliantly attended ; 
but the climate disagreed with him, and he 
shortly after left London for Vienna. On his 
return, after seven years, he received an ap- 

1 ThlB Is the date (dven In his autoblogranhy ; in q.-L. Eitner 
gives as alternative suggestions that this must be five years too early, 
or that he was more than I ft years old when he made the aoquslny 
anee of Hosart ana Dittersdorf. The latter Is, on the face of It, the 
more probable supposition, but stiU it most be remembered that m 
extreme old age people are apt to over-estimate their years. 

t Bee Jahn's JfeseH. Ul. S06. 
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point men t in the War Department. In 1804 
Baron Braun, Intendant of the two court 
theatres, offered him the Kapellmeister-ship, 
which he retained till 1831, producing a great 
number of operas, Singspicle, and operettas, 
besides music for melodramas and ballets. 
Gyrowetz was wonderfully industrious in all 
branches of composition, and his works, though 
now forgotten, wore long popular. His sym- 
phonies and quartets were successful imitations 
of Haydn’s, but still they were imitations, and 
were therefore bound to disappear. In 1843 
his artist friends, pitying the poverty to which 
ho was reduced — for his peuvsion afforded him 
a bare subsistence — arranged a concert for his 
benefit, at which his ‘ Dorfschule ’ was played 
by Staudigl and the choristers. This really 
comic cantata was repeated with great success 
in the following year at the last concert he him- 
self ever arranged. Shortly before his death 
ho published his autobiography, an interesting 
book in many respects (Vienna, 1847).i 
Gyrowetz composed about thirty operas large 
and small (st'e the list in the Q.-L.)^ o|)cretta8, 
and Singspicle ; and more than forty ballets. 
His first opera was ‘ Selico ’ (1804). The most 
successful wore ‘Agnes Sorcl ’ (1806); * Der 
Augenarzt ’(1811); ‘ Robert, odcr die Priifung * 

1 Reprinted In Alfred Klnsteln's flcrien, LehensUuft devtttJm 
Mtuiker von ihnen $elbst erzdhU. Leipzig* 191&. 


(1813), approved by Beethoven liimself ; 

‘ Helene ’ (1816), and ‘ Felix und Adele ’ (1831). 
Of his operettas and Singspicle, generally in one 
act, ‘ Die Junggesellen Wirthschaft ’ (1807), 
‘ Der Sammtrock ’ (1809), ‘ Aladin ’ (1819) and 
‘ Das Standchen ’ (1823) were long favourites ; 
of the melodramas ‘ Mirina ’ (1806) was most 
liked. Besides ‘ Semiramis,’ ho wrote four 
grand Italian operas for Vienna and Milan, of 
which * Fedcrica e Adolfo ’ (V^ienna, 1812) was 
especially well received. ‘ Die Hochzcit der 
Thetis ’ was his most successful ballet. He com- 
posed cantatas, choruses fur women’s and boys* 
voices, Italian and German canzonets, and 
several songs for one and more voices. He wrote 
his nineteenth Mass at the age of 84. 

Of his instrumental music there are over 
sixty symphonies (see Symimiony), a quantity of 
serenades, overtures, inarches, dance-music (for 
the Redoutensaal) ; throe quintets ; and about 
sixty string-quartets, most of them published 
in Vienna, Augsburg, Offenbach, Paris or 
London. For the pianoforte and violin he wrote 
about forty sonatas ; thirteen botiks of trios, 
sixteen Nooturnes, for various combinations of 
instruments with piano, much dance-music, and 
many smaller pieces of different kinds. None 
of his works, either for the concert-room or the 
stage, have survived. ‘ Der Augenarzt ’ kept the 
boards longer than the others, o. f. p. 
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rr (pronounced Ha) is the German name for by high artistic qualities, won her the admira> 
B natural, B flat being called by the tion of cultivated musicians. M. 


Germans B. (See Accidentals and B.) In 
solfaing it is Si. G. 

HAACK, (1) Karl (6. Potsdam, Fob. 18, 
1751 ; d. there, Sept. 28, 1 819), a pupil of Franz 
Benda who handed on his master’s art to 
modern times through his pupils Maurer, Moser 
and Seiler. He entt?red the chapel of the Prince 
of Prussia, on whose accession as William II. in 
1796 he was appointed Konzertmeistor. In 
1810 he gave his last concert in Berlin, and was 
IKJnsioned in 1811. He composed concertos 
and sonatas for violin, etc. 

(2) Friedrich (b. Potsdam, c. 1760), brother 
of Karl, was a prodigy on the violin and became 
a member of the Prince of Prussia’s private 
chapel. In 1779 he went as organist to Star- 
gardt, Pomerania, and was appointed director 
of music at Stettin in 1793. His symphonies 
and choral works are spoken of by Kochlitz in 
terms of highest praise. E. v. d. s. 

HAAS, Alma {nee Hollaender) (6. Ratibor, 
Silesia, Jan. 31, 1847), pianist, studied at the 
age of 10 in Wandelt’s music school at Breslau. 
At 14 years old, Frl. Hollaender apiwjared, with 
orchestra, in Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto ; 
and soon afterwards was sent to Berlin to study 
with Kullak, who gave her gratuitous instruc- 
tion, 1862-68. On Dec. 3 of the latter year she 
made her first appearance at a Gewandhaus con- 
cert in Leipzig, and shortly afterwards appeared 
with success in various German towns. In 1 870 
she came to London for the season, playing at 
one of Arditi’s concerts in Hanover Square 
Rooms. In 1871 she again visited England, 
and on Jan. 1, 1872, was married to Dr. Ernst 
Haas, assistant in the Printed Book Depart- 
ment in the British Museum, and Professor of 
Sanskrit at University College, London. After 
his death in 1882, she took up her profession 
again, appearing at the Popular Concerts, at 
Franke’s Chamber Concerts, and with the 
Heckmann Quartet ; she played with the 
latter party in many British and foreign towns. 
In 1886, at the first of Henschel’s London 
Symphony Concerts, she took part with 
Gompertz and Piatti in Beethoven’s triple 
concerto. Besides many appearances in the 
provinces and London, with the Elderhorst and 
other organisations, Mme. Haas gave interest- 
ing recitals and chamber concerts in 1889 and 
1890, and later was associat/ed with Mrs. 
Hutchinson in recitals for voice and piano. 
She taught at Bedford College in 1876-86 ; in 
1887 she had an appointment at the R.C.M., 
wliich she shortly afterwards resigned ; and 
in 1886 she began a most useful work at the 
head of the musical department in King’s 
College, London. Her playing, distinguished 


HAAS, Joseph (6. Maihingen, Bavaria, 
Mar. 19, 1879), was a pupil of Reger in Munich 
and later went to the Conservatory in Leipzig. 
In 1911 he was nominated teacher of composi- 
tion in Stuttgart and in 1921 he was called to 
the Akademie der Tonkunst in Vienna. His 
first compositions show a clear influence of his 
first master, Reger, but later ho broke away 
from it and wrote in a post-rom antic stylo with 
much musical humour. This industrious and 
prolific composer has wTitten chiefly for the 
piano, though he has also composed many 
chamber works for many combinations. His 
works consist of : 

For PR, opp. 2, 9. 10, 16, 18, 27, 34, 35. 36, 39, 42, 43, 46, 51, 66 ; 
for organ, opp. 3, 11. 12, 15 ; songs, opp. 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 24, 33. 
.S7, 47, 48, 49, 52, .‘>4 ; choral works, opp. 4, 7, 19, 26, 44 ; suite, 
D wiu., op. 20 ; suite, A roa]., op. 25 : variations on a theme, 
op, 31 ; sonata for vln. and PF., op. 21 ; sonatina for vbi. and 
PF.. op. 4 ; two ' OrotcHken ’ for vrl. and PJ’., op. 28 ; * Sommer- 
marchen ' (div'eriimento for vcl ), op. 30 ; * Orillen,’ suite for vln. 
and PF.,op. 40; dhertiinento lor string trio, op. 22; suite for oboe 
and PF., op. 23 ; sonata for horn and PF., op. 29 ; trio for two 
vcls. and PR, op 38 ; string (lusrtets, opp. 32, 50 ; serenade for orch., 
op. 41 ; vailatlons on folk-songs, op. 46. H. J K 

HAAS, Robert Maria (6. Prague, Aug. 15, 
1886), studied in Prague, Berlin and Vienna 
(graduated D.Ph. in Prague 1908) and has 
devoted the greater part of his career to musical 
research and editorship. He became assistant 
to Guido Adler in Vienna, and secretary to the 
(’onimission for the publication of the D.T,0. 
For his editorship in this connexion see Denk- 
MALER. In 1920 ho became director of the 
musical department of the State Library in 
Vienna { q . th ). c. 

HABA, Alois, composer (6. Vyzovicc, 
Moravia, June 21, 1893). As a boy ho 
joined a band, consisting of accordion, flute, 
clarinet, violin, doii bio- bass, which played in 
the Moravian villages. Ho thus acquired an 
early affection first for Moravian and then for 
Slovakian folk-song. It is said also that these 
ex])eriences were the first incentive to his 
studios in the smaller divisions of the tone 
(J and J tones), for already then he was en- 
deavouring to reproduce on his violin the 
inflections with which tho peasants em- 
broidered their songs. In later yeans he col- 
lected phonographic records of folk-songs, 
giving special attention to this feature. Mean- 
while he entered the Prague Conservatoire, 
where he studied composition with N o vdk. Ho 
afterwards became a pupil of Schreker, first in 
Vienna (Akademie) and then in Berlin (Hoch- 
schule). There he also took a course in acous- 
tics at the university, which led to a more 
systematic investigation of the intervals which 
had aroused his interest, and of their harmonic 
and contrapuntal possibilities. Before, how- 
ever, embarking upon the practical application 
of the results thus achieved he had written 
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variations on a theme by Schumann, op. 1 ; 
two pieces, op. 2 ; a sonata in D minor, op. 3 ; 
laix pieces, op. 6, for piano solo ; a string 
quartet, op. 4 ; an overture for orchestra, op. 5 ; 
and a symphonic phantasy for piano and 
orchestra.. Erom then onwards his composi- 
tions are in the tone system which has become 
closely associated with his name. Those in the 
J-tone system comprise two pieces for violin 
alone (‘ Phantasie * and ‘ Muaik ’) ; three 
string quartets ; symphonic music for chamber 
orchestra ; a choral suite ; five suites and five 
phantasies for a new J - tone pianoforte ; 
and seven compositions for J-tone harmonium. 
Finally, he has composed a string quartet in the 
It-tone system. Several of these works are 
published or in course of publication. He has 
also lectured and written copiously on the 
subject in its historical aspect and on its 
importance in the future development of 
musical technique. Apart from this special 
aspect Haba’s idiom shows in moderate degree 
the influence of Schroker, but in later works 
there are interesting formal innovations attri- 
buted to Slovakian folk-song, w'hich has a 
quasi-oriental abundance of melodic phrases. 
Thus, instead of thematic development, the 
first movement of the second i-tone quartet 
jihows five extended sentences without repeti- 
tion or recapitulation. Haba has become 
especially adverse from employing such devices 
as the soquonoe as means for (jontinuing the 
flow of musical thought, preferring constant 
amplification and the recourse to new material. 
His vreakness is a certain reluctance, when 
composing, to detach himself from precon- 
ceived theories. In his latest stage he is 
applying himself to music-drama and to films, 
which ho plans to accompany with an orchestra 
composed of a J-tone piano, string quartet, 
two clarinets and two harps tuned a I tone 
apart. 


Op. 


LIST OF WORKS 


1. Variations for PP. on a canon by Schumann. 

2. Two PF. pieces. 

3. Hunuia for PF. 

4. Str. quartet. 

6. Overture for orch. 

6. PF. pieces, 

7. Str. Quartet I. In I-tone system. 

8. Phantasy, PF. ana orch. 

9a. „ for vln. soio in i-ton« system. 

9b. * Muslk, for vln. solo in l-tone system. 

10. Symphonic music for orch. in i-toue system. 
llA and B. Suites I. and II.. for }-tone PF. 

12. Str. Quartet II. in 1-tone system. 

13. „ „ HI. in 1-tone system. 

14. Choral suite in i-tone system. 

15. Str. Quartet I. In 1-tone system. 

16. Suite III., for J-tone PF. 

17. Phantasy I., for i-tone PF. 

18. „ for vcl, in i-tone s’^dem. 

19. „ II., fur i-tone PP. 

„ III., for i-tone PF. 

21. „ I., for vln. and i-tone PP. 

22. Suite IV.. for i-tone PF. 

23. „ V., for i-tone PF. 

24. „ 1 ., for i-tone clar. and i-tone PF. 

25. Phantasy IV., for i-tone PF. 

26 „ V., for i-tone PF- 

0pp. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 7, 9, 12, 16. 19, published in P^nivertaJ EaUlon, 
Vienna, Op. 6 publish^ Um^l 0 eka Mestwi, Prague. 


HABANERA. A Spanish song and dance, 
of an older origin than its name implies, having 


been introduced into Cuba from Africa by the 
negroes, whence it w'as very naturally imported 
into Spain. It is sometimet called * contradanza 
criolla * (Creole country-dance). The rhythm, 
which is distinctive, has been familiarised to the 
rest of the world by Bizet, w'ho wrote one in the 
first act of ‘ Carmen,’ but the following bars 
from elsewhere will serve as a good example ; 



An ‘ Habanera ’ usually consists of a short 
introduction and two parts of eight or sixteen 
bars, of which the second, should the first bo 
in a minor key, will be in the major, and will 
answer the purpose of a refrain ; but those rules 
are by no moans stri('tly adhered to. There arc 
many forms of the melody, a marked feature 
being that two triplets of semiquavers, or one 
such triplet and two semiquavers, are often 
written against the figure which occupies one 
whole bar in the bass of the above example. 
The performers opposite to each other, one of 
either sex, generally dance to the introduction, 
and accompany their singing of several ‘ coplas ’ 
(stanzas) with gestures, and the whole of the 
music is repeated for the final dance, which is 
slow and stately, and of a decidedly oriental 
character, the feet being scarcely lifted from the 
ground (though an occasional pirouette is some- 
times introduced), while the most voluptuous 
movements of the arms, hips, head, and eyes 
are employed to lure and fascinate each other 
and — the spectator. The dance, if well done, 
can be extremely graceful ; but even in its 
most classic form is bound to bo indecent, 
vividly recalling the ‘ Danse du Ventre ’ of the 
Algerian Cafe. H* 

HABENECK, Franvots Antoine {b, Mezi- 
eres, .Tail. 23, 17hl ^ d, I'^aris, teb. 8, 1849), 
violinist and conductor, eldest of three brothers 
(the others being named .1 os eph and Corjsntin ), 
violinists, sons of a (terrnan musician in a 
French regimental band. He was a pupil of 
Baillot, obtained the first violin prize at the 
Conservatoire in 1804, and soon showed re- 
markable aptitude as a conductor— his real 
vocation. He was successively appointed 
assistant professor at the Conservatoire (1808- 
1816), solo violin at the Op6ra (1815), director 
of the Academic de Musique (1821-24), con- 
duirtor of the Theatre de TOpera, conjointly 
with Valentino from 1824-31, and alone from 
1831-47. In 1825 a special violin class was 
formed for him at the Conservatoire, which 
i he retained till Oct. 1848. About the year 
1835 Habeneck published a ‘ Methodo theoriqud 
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et pratique de violon * (Canaux, Paris), very 
little known but important since it reproduced 
in facsimile some M& fragments of a ' Mdthode 
de violon * begun by Viotti, Among his pupils 
may be mentioned Cuvillon, Alard, Clapisson, 
Leonard, Maurin, Prume, Sainton and Del- 
devez. Habeneck has the merit of having 
founded (1828) and conducted for twenty years 
the Soci^te des Concerts du Conservatoire. He 
was also the first to introduce Beethoven’s 
symphonies in France, steadily persevering 
against all opposition, and at length executing 
them with a force, sentiment and delicacy 
which wore very remarkable. As a conductor 
he was exacting, and unmerciful to singers who 
did not keep strict time. Out of respect to 
Cherubini he never exercised his office of ‘ In- 
specteur g6n4ral des classes du Conservatoire,’ 
but he was an energetic director of Louis 
Philippe’s concerts at the Tuileries. He com- 
posed violin music (two concertos, three duos, 
a nocturne, caprices and a polonaise), varia- 
tions for string quartet and for orchestra, 
several pieces for * Aladin ’ (1822) and a ballet 
‘ Le Page inconstant ’ (1823). He received the 
Legion of Honour in 1822. For many curious 
anecdotes of Habeneck, see the Memoir e.8 of 
Berlioz. There is a bust of him by P. J. 
Chardigny, and at the Opera a medallion by 
Borrel (1864). g. c. ; addns. m. p. 

HABERBIER, Ernst (6, Kdnigsberg, Oct. 6, 
1813 ; d. Bergen, Mar. 12, 1869), pianist, was 
taught the pianoforte by his father, an organist, 
and in 1832 set up in St. Petersburg as a pianist 
and teacher. In 1847 he became court pianist, 
and in 1860 undertook extended concert tours, 
p]a3ring in London with success. After per- 
fecting a method of his own, which depended 
greatly on the division of passages between 
the two hands, he played at Copenhagen, Kiel 
and Hamburg, and created a sensation in Paris 
in 1862. He also appeared in Russia and 
Germany, and settled at Bergen in Norway 
in 1866. He died suddenly while playing at 
a concert in Bergen. His compositions are 
mostly ephemeral works for piano, and include 
a set of * Etudes po6sies * {Baker), 

HABERL, Franz Xaveb (6. Ober Ellen bach, 
Bavaria, Apr, 12, 1840 ; d, Regensburg, Sept. 
6, 1910), was editor of the complete works of 
Palestrina, etc., and a great student of church 
music. 

His father was a schoolmaster. He was 
educated at Passau, where, after his ordination 
(in 1862), he was appointed Kapellmeister of 
the Cathedral and musical director of both 
Seminaries. In 1867 he went to Rome, and for 
three years was choirmaster and organist at the 
church of S. Maria dell’ Anima. In 1871 he 
was appointed successor to Joseph Schrembs 
as choirmaster and inspector of the * Domprft- 
bends ' at Ratisbon, holding both posts until 
1S82. In 1874 he founded at Ratisbon the 


well-known school of Ecclesiastical Music, 
which he directed. In 1879 Pius IX. appointed 
him Honorary Canon of the Cathedral of Pales- 
trina. In the same year he founded a Palestrina 
Society to carry on the publication of the 
complete works of Palestrina which had been 
begun in 1862 by T. de Witt, J. N. Rauch, 
F. Espagne and F. Commer. The completion 
of this work in 33 volumes in 1894 (with 
Supplement, 1907), to which is due the recovery 
of much music by the great Roman composer 
that had been previously lost, was mainly 
owing to his untiring energy. Haberl con- 
tributed much valuable matter to the Bausteine 
zur Musikgeachichte, the MonatsheftefUr Musik- 
geschichte, and especially to the Cdcilien- 
Kalender (published under this name from 
1876 to 1885 and since carried on as the 
K irchenmusikalisches J ahrhuch). Hi s M agister 
Clioralisy passed through twelve editions since 
its first issue in 1866, was translated into 
Italian, French, Spanish, Polish and Hun- 
garian. After the death of Joseph Schrembs, 
Haberl completed the Mvsica divina, and in 
1868 he succeeded de Witt as editor of Musica 
sacra (subsequently the Fliegevde Blatter fiir 
Katholische Kirchenmusik). On the completion 
of liis great edition of Palestrina, he projected 
a similar issue of the works of Orlando di 
Lasso, published with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Sandberger. Ho was also the editor of 
the Catalogues of the Ca(;ilien-Veroin and (in 
conjunction with Hanisch) published an organ 
accompaniment to the Ordinary of the Mass, 
the Gradual and the Vesperalo. Among his 
other publications may be mentioned Lieder- 
Jiosenkra'tvz (1866), an edition of Bortalotti’s 
Solfeggi (1880), a selection of Frescobaldi’s 
organ works (1889), the Officium Hebdomadae 
Sanctae (1887), and the Psalterium vespertinum 
(1888). His valuable thematic Catalogue of 
the Archives of the Sis tine Choir appeared in 
Eitnor’s MonatsheftCf in 1888, Haberl received 
the Honorary degree of Dr. Theol. from the 
University of Wurzburg in 1889. He was a 
member of the Papal C’ommission appointed 
by Pius IX. for the revision of the oflicial 
choral -books, a member of the Roman Academy 
of St. Cecilia and of the Prussian Commission 
for the publication of D.D,T., and from 1899 
was Pn'sident of various C&cilien-Vereine. In 
1907 he was made Domestic Prelate to the 
Pope. w. B. s. 

HACK, Georg Alexander, court musician 
at Munich in 1672, composed * Musikalisch- 
Marianische-Schatzkammer * (Augsburg, 1695) 
containing 68 airs and motets ; also 14 
Christmas songs. 

HACK BRETT, see Dulcimer. 

HACKER, Benedikt (6. Deggendorf, 
Bavaria, May 30, 1769; d, Salzburg, 1829), a 
pupil of Michael Haydn and Leopold Mozart. 
He was violinist in the chapel of the Salzbuig 
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nunnery, and established a music business in 
1802. His songs enjoyed a long period of popu- 
larity. His comic opera ‘ List gcgen List,’ for 
male voices only, was also successful. He 
composed 7 masses and a Requiem {Mendel ; 

HACKETT, Mabia, see CnoiiisTEit. 

HACQUART (Hakabt), Cabolus (6. Bruges,^ 
c. 1649; d. The Hague, 1730), lived first at 
Amsterdam, but settled in 1679 at The Hague, 
where he started Saturday evening concerts in 
1693, He was a great friend of Huygens, who 
speaks of him as ‘ ce grand maistre do Musique.’ * 
He composed ‘ Cantiones sacrae,’ 2-7 parts ‘ for 
voices as well as instruments,’ op. 1 (1674) ; 
* Do triomfeerende Min,’ operetta (1680) ; 
‘ Harmonia Parnassia,’ 10 sonatas for 3 and 4 
instruments, op. 3 (1686) ; Deus misereatur. 
3 v. and 3 instruments in MS. Walther ( Music 
Diet.) mentions more works, probably lost. 

jc. V. d. s. 

HADDOCK, a family of Leeds musicians. 
(1) Thomas {b, Leeds, 1812 ; d. 8opt. 22, 1893) 
became a violoncellist of ability, and settled 
in Liverpool, where for a number of years he 
was principal violoncellist of the Philharmonic 
Society there. His brother, (2) Geokgb 
(6. Killingbeck, Leeds, July 24, 1824; d. Leeds, 
Sept. 12, 1907), violinist, was a pupil (1846) of 
Vieuxtemps and Molique. He established a 
large teaching connexion in Leeds which was 
ultimately developed by his two sons into the 
Leeds College of Music. He published a Prac~ 
tical School for the Violin^ 3 vols., and other 
works, and was a collector of old violins and 
violoncellos. 

The two sons of George, (3) Edgar Augus- 
tus (6. Leeds, Nov. 23, 1859 ; d. Aug. 9, 1926), 
violinist, and (4) George Percy (6. Leeds, 
Oct. 10, 1860), pianist, violoncellist and organist, 
began together in 1885 a scries of ‘Musical 
Evenings,’ which acquired some importance in 
Leeds. They also started an orchestra (1898) 
which was largely amateur. The brothers were 
directors and founders of the Leeds College of 
Music, and the elder wrote a number of tech- 
nical studies, compositions and arrangements 
for the violin. r. K., rev. 

HADDON HALL, romantic opera in 3 acts ; 
libretto by Sydney Grundy ; music by Sullivan ; 
produced Savoy Theatre, Sept. 24, 1892. 

HADLEY, Henry {h. Somerville, Mass., 
U.S.A., Dec. 20, 1871 ), American conductor and 
composer. As a boy he studied piano and 
violin with his father ; later at the New 
England Conservatory he was a pupil of 
Emery and Chadwick, and in 1894-95 he 
studied counterpoint with Mandyczewski at 
Vienna, 

His activities as conductor have been exten- 
sive. As early as 1893 ho toured with the 

t Or possibly at Tbs Harao. 

* Huygens. Letter No. 87. 


Schirmer-Mapleson Opera Company in that 
capacity ; in 1908-09 he conducted at the 
Stadt-Thoater at Mayeno© and there produced, 
j under his own direction, his opera ‘ Satie.* In 
1909 he became conductor of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Symphony Orchestra; in 1911-16 
he conducted the San Francisco Symphony 
Orc'hestra ; and since 1920 he has been associate 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society of Now 
York. In 1924 ho was conductor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Festival. He has also 
made frequent appearances as guest-conductor 
with various European orchestras and with the 
major orchestras of the United States. 

As composer Hadley’s activities are repre- 
sented by works in nearly every form, large and 
small. Under his own direction his three-act 
opera ‘ Azora ’ was produced by the Chicago 
Opera Com}>any in Chicago and in Now York 
in 1917, and his one-act opera ‘ Bianca ' by the 
Society of American Singers in New i'ork in 
1918. ‘ Cleopatra’s Night * (two acts) was 
produced at the Metroj)oJitan Opera House, 
New York, in 1919. Besides these operas his 
more important compositions include ; 

Symphony No. 1, ' Youth and Life,’ op. ?5. 

Symphony No ' Tlu* Four HeaNoun/ op. 30. 

Byniplionv No. 3, minor, op (iO 

Symphony No. 4, ' North, Hast, South, Woat,* op. 84, 

0\ertuie, ' In noliPinla,' op. 38. 

OviTture, ‘ Othello,’ op. 

Overture to ’ lierod,’ op. 31. 

Symphonic Pant»u»la, op. 415. 

Toiie-Focm, ’ Balolue,’ op. 56. 

Tone-I’oem, * Lucller,’ op Ort. 

Tone*l*nem, * Tho Oi-can,’ op. 09. 

* An 0<le : MuiU',’ choriw, hoH and orcheitra, op, 78. 

Ode. ‘ The New Fiarlh,’ choniH, hoII Mid orchOHtira, op. 88. 

* IloHurgani,’ ohoius, soh and oichcMtra, op 08. 

Cantatin^, cotifcrteil pleceH, chamber utunlc, pianoforte pSecee, a 

C hurcb Hen ice, antheuiH, HongH, etc. 

HADOW, Sir William Henry [b. Ebring- 
ton, Gloucestershire, Dee. 27, 1859), distin- 
guished as an educationist, writer and lecturer 
on musical subjects, was educated at Malvern 
College, and Worcester College, Oxford. He 
was a scholar of the latter in 1878 ; gained 
the Barnes Scholarship in 1879, a first class 
in Moderations, 1880, the same in ‘Liiteroe 
Humaniores,’ 1882. In that year he took the 
degree of B.A. ; that of M.A. followed in 1886, 
when he was appointed lecturer at Worcester 
College, where he was elected a Fellow and Tutor 
in 1888. In 1890 he took the Mus B. degree, 
and in tho same year lectured on nmsical form, 
for the Professor of music. Sir John Stainer. 
His lectures on music were a feature of the 
musical life of Oxford until 1899, when Stainer 
was succeeded by Parry. In 1897 he was ap- 
pointed Proctor, and from 1899 till 1901 was 
University Examiner in Litt. Hum. 

Hadow’s practical education in music began 
at Darmstadt in 1882, and was continued under 
C. H. Lloyd in 1884-85. In the years immedi- 
ately following he produced a number of con- 
certed chamber works, including a string quar- 
tet in E flat (played by the Heckmann Quartet 
at Cologne in 1887), a trio, PF. and str. in G 
minor (plaved at the Musical Artists* Society in 
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London, 1900), and sonatas, most of which were 
written for, and originally performed by one or 
other of the Oxford Societies for chamber music. 
His songs (published in four Albums by Acott, 
Oxford) show the hand of a poetical musician, 
and some of them, for example ‘ Bright is the 
ring of words’ (Stevenson), are surpassed in 
beauty by very few modern English lyrics. 

Hadow’s fame in the musical world, however, 
is chiefly based upon his writings on the art and 
its history, in wdiich rare literary skill and finish 
are combined with thorough knowledge, the 
fruits of deep research, and a style that illum- 
inates many branches of a subject generally 
treated too drily. The first of liia literary 
works was a series of Studies in Modern Music 
(first series, 1892 ; second, 1894). Berlioz, 
Schumann and Wagner were the subjects of the 
first series, and not only did these essays set a 
new standard for English writ^ers of musical bio- 
graphy, but the essay on Music and Musical 
Criticism — aDiscotirse on Method broke through 
the prejudices created by a naiTow ring of pro- 
fessed music critics and opened the door to a 
wider treatment of the subject. The second 
series contained equally important essays on 
Chopin, Dvofdk and Brahms. A Primer of 
Sonata Form was published in 1896, and a small 
volume on Haydn, under the title of A Croatian 
Composer, in 1897. This last assembled for 
English readers the conclusions of Kuhaii’s re- 
search by which the Slavonic origin of Haydn’s 
melody was established (sec Haydn). Hadow 
next undertook the general editorship of the 
Oxford History of Music (see Historibs), and 
wrote the fifth volume himself, on The Viennese 
Period (1904), Ho contributed important 
articles to the second edition of this Dictionary. 

In 1909 he left Oxford to become Principal of 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
University of Oxford then made him Doctor of 
Music, honoris causa. Ho remained Principal 
at Newcastle till 1919, but in 1918, in which 
year he was knighted, he became Director of 
Education (for Y.M.C.A.) on the linos of com- 
munication in France. He was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Sheffield University in 1919, the 
post he still (1926) holds. These strenuous 
activities have prevented the pursuit of research 
in music, but Hadow' has found time to further 
by his advocacy innumerable institutions for 
the advance of popular music. In 1924 he pub- 
lished a small volume, Musics for the Home 
University Library. M. ; addns. c. 

HADRIANUS, see Adriabnsen, Emmanuel. 

HAEFFNER, Johann Christian Fried- 
rich (h, Oberschonau, Co. Henneberg, Mar, 2, 
1769 ; d, Upsala, May 28, 1833), a pupil of 
Vierling at Schmalkalden. In 1776 he was a 
student at Leipzig and proof-reader to Breit- 
kopf, the music publisher. He became con- 
ductor of a travelling theatrical company, with 
whom he went to Hamburg, and thence in 1780 


to Stockholm as organist at the German church, 
and assistant choirmaster at the opera, where 
he succeeded Abb6 Vogler as Kapellmeister in 
1794. In 1808 he w^as appointed director of 
music at Upsala, and 1826 organist of the 
cathedral there. He composed 3 operas for 
Stockholm and revived Swedish national music 
by restoring the original melodies of the ancient 
Swedish hymns, with preludes in the olden style, 
in which style he wrote also a Sw'edish Mass. 
In addition to composing original songs he 
arranged a number of Swedish folk-songs in 
4-part harmony. E. v. d. s. 

HlNDEL-GESELLSCHAFT, see Handel. 

H Ansel, peter (6. Leppe, Silesia, Nov. 29, 
1770; d, Vienna, Sept. 18, 1831), studied the 
violin under an uncle at Warsaw, and was a 
member of Prince Potemkin’s orche«tra under 
Sarti at St. Petersburg in 1787. In 1791 he 
was Konzertmeister to Princess Lubomirski at 
Vienna, whore he studied composition under 
Haydn, From 1802-03 he lived in Paris, return- 
ing at the end of that time to Vienna. He was 
a prolific composer of chamber music (65 string 
quartets, 3 quartets for wind instruments, 4 
quintets, 6 string trios, 16 violin duets, violin 
solos, pianoforte pieces, etc.) (liieinann ; Q.-L.). 

HANSEL UND GRETEJ., fairy play in 3 
tableaux ; words by Adelheid Wette ; music 
by Humperdinck, produced Weimar, Dec. 23, 
1893 ; in English (translated by Constance 
Bache) (Carl Rosa Co.), Daly’s Theatre, London, 
Dec. 26, 1894 ; in German, Drury Lane, June 
24. 1895. 

HAERTEL, see Breitkopf & Hartel. 

HAESER, August Ferdinand (6. Leipzig, 
Oct, 16, 1779 ; d, Weimar, Nov. 1, 1844), was 
educated at the Thomassnhule, and in 1797 
appointed professor and cantor at lAjmgo. From 
1806-13 he travelled in Italy in company with 
his sister, a singer, then returned to Germany, 
and settled in 1817 at Weimar, where he was 
music-master in the Duke’s family, and taught 
mathematics and Italian at the gymnasium. 
He was also chorus-master at the theatre, and 
director of music at the principal church (1829). 
He composed an oratorio, ‘ Der Glaube,’ trans- 
lated by W Ball as ‘ The Triumph of Faith ’ and 
performed at the Birmingham Festival of 1837 ; 
masses, motets and other church music ; an 
opera, ‘ Die Mohren’; overtures; PF. music for 
two and four hands ; a capriccio for PF. with 
string quartet ; and eighteen son gs. Two motets, 
in plain counterpoint throughout, melodious and 
finely harmonised though somewhat chromatic, 
are included in Hullah ’s Vocal Scores. He pub- 
lished Versuch einer systematischen Vhersickt 
der Oesanglehre (Breitkopf & Hartel, 1820) ; 
and Chorgesangschule (Schott, 1831), translated 
into French by Jelensperger ; and contributed 
to various musical periodicals. M. c. o. 
i 

I J See Bonce, nhtory of the Birmingham General ffoepital eiu* M 
' Mueieal FeethoU 176S-187J, 
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HAESSLER, Johann Wilhelm (6. Erfurt, 
iVlar. 29,' 1747 ; d. Moscow, Mar. 29, 1822), 
received his first musical instruction from 
his undo, the organist Kittel, who had been 
a pupil of Sebastian Bach. At the age of 14 
he was appointed organist of the Barfiis- 
serkirche. His father, who was a cap-maker, 
insisted on apprenticing him to his own trade, 
and on his commercial travels he became 
acquainted with the great musicians of his 
time, besides giving lessons and concerts. In 
1780 he started winter concerts in Erfurt, and 
at the same time gave up his business. From 
1790-94 ho spent his time in concert tours, 
l>eing especially successful in London and St. 
Petersburg, In the former he played a con- 
certo by Mozart on May 30, 1792. In 1794 he 
took up his residence in Moscow. Many com- 
positions for pianoforte and organ, as well as 
songs, are mentioned by Gerber in his Lexicon, 
and a complete list is given in Q.-L. After 
having published many works in Germany 
(sonatas for PF. 1776, 1779, 1780, 1786, 1790, 
etc., and PF. and vocal pieces in 1782 and 1786), 
he began to use opus numbers for the works 
published after he lived in Moscow, and the 
list reaches to op. 49. The work by which 
his name is best known to modern pianists is a 
‘ grande gigue * in D minor, op. 31, a piece of 
remarkable powder and originality. 


Bibl. — AuiubioRraphicul notice prefixed (o the Sonata of 1/86; 
L M KIN abi ) i ; h . A Ubttr Bmssler in the A.M.Z. *‘'r IMbo ; 
arll(‘lea In the dictionaries of Gerher. Mendel. RieniMin an<l hitnn. 
The Jfew Quarterly Atunica Review, May 1894. Stkobel, J.n. 
Hastier (Munteh Lissertation, 1921-22). HI, 


HAUiSER, Johann Eenst (b. Hittchenroda, 
near Quedlinburg, 1803), deserves mention as 
author of a Musikalischea Lexicon (Meissen, 
1828 ; 2nd edn. enlarged, 1833), a useful work 
in two small volumes. His other works are Der 
musikalische Gesellachafter (Meissen, 1830), a 
collection of anecdotes ; Neue Pianoforfe Schule 
(Halberstadt, 1832; 2nd cdn„ Quedlinburg, 
1836) ; Musikalisches JahrbiicMein (Quedlin- 
burg and Leipzig, 1833) ; and Oeschichfe des 
. . . Kirchengesanges (Quedlinburg and Leip- 
zig, 1834), one vol. with examples. M. c. c. 

HAUSLER, Ebnst (6. Stuttgart, c. 1701 
d. Augsburg, Feb. 20, 1837), pupil nt the famous 
Karlsschule ; an excellent violoncellist and 
composer. He was the last cantor of St. Anne s, 
Augsburg, 1800-37, and as a singer developed 
his falsetto to such an extent that he ajipcared 
in public as a soprano. From 1814 he styfcs 
himself Royal Bavarian director of music. He 
composed a large number of can! at as, songs and 
some chamber music works. (See Q.-L . ; also 
E. van der Straeten, History of the Violonxdxi.) 

HAFFNER, Johann Ulrich (d. 1767), a 
lutenist at Nuremberg who established a music 
publishing business there in 1758. He com- 
posed 6 flute sonatas, but his chief claim to 


f He ifl Btated to have died on his „ oa (B^ker, 

witorltlea dlflisr as to whether the date should be Mar. 2 ( 

Meudel, Rlemann, etc.), or 27 (Eltner). 

* Garber (2), 1760 : SchiUlug. 1706. 


posterity hes in his publication of a large collec- 
tion in s(?vcral volumes of sonatas by 18th- 
century composers. (See list in Q.-L.) 

HAGIUS, Konrad (von Hagen) (6. Rinteln, 
Westphalia, c. 1550).® About 1589 he was 
musician at the court of the music-loving Elec- 
tor, Johann Wilhelm, at Diisseldorf, went with 
the Elector Palatine to Heidelberg (c. H»04), 
was Kapellnieister at the court of the (^ount of 
Holstein -Schwanenburg, etc., and retired in 
1615 as court composer to Rinteln. He com- 
posed psalms, magnificats and a number of 
sacred and secular songs, and a book of instru- 
mental pieces, with some by other composers, 
including Thos. Simpson. (List in Q.-L.) 

HAGUE, (1) (hiARLES, Mus.D. (6. Tadcaster, 
May 4, 1769; d. Garnbridge, June 18, 1821), 
studied at Cambridge under Manini for the 
violin, and Hellcndaal, sen., for thorough-bass 
and composition, and in London with Salomon 
and Cooke. In 1794 he took the degree of 
Mus.B. at Cambridge, composing as his exerciw? 
an anthem with orchestral accompaniments, 

‘ By the waters of Babylon,’ which he soon 
afUTwards published in score. In 1799 he was 
elected professor of music in the University, 
In 1801 he proceeded doctor of music. At the 
installation of the Duke of Gloucester as Chan- 
cellor of the University/ June 29, 1811, Hague 
produced an ode written by Professor William 
iSniyth, which was gr(‘atly admired. His other 
compositions wore two collections of glees, 
rounds and canons, some songs, and arrange- 
ments of Haydn’s twelve grand symphonies as 
quintets. His eldest daughter, (2) Harriet 
(6. 1793 ; d. 1816), was an acc-omplisht'd pianist, 
and the composer of a collection of ‘ Six Songs 
with an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, 
published in 181-4. 

HAHN, Bernhard {h. l^eubuson Oder, Dec. 
17, 1780; d. Breslau, Nov. 22, 1852). He was 
choirboy at Breslau in 1791, then violinist to 
Count Natu.shka. In 1815 he became teacher 
of singing at the Catholic ‘ Gymimsium ’ at 
Breslau and did a great deal to rni.se the stan- 
dard of singing in schools. In 1831 he was ap- 
pointed Ka pellmei.ster at Breslau Cnllmdral, and 
in 1843 he retirr-d from his posit i'»n as singing- 
master. Apart from a handbook for school- 
singing, he wTote a considerable number of 
masses and other church music which remained 
largely in MS. at Breslau Cathedral. ^ ^ 

HAHN, Reynaldo (6. Caracas, Venezuela, 
Au^'. 9, 1874), composer, showed at a very early 
ace^a decided taste for music. His father, a 
business man, entered him at the Conservatoire 
in Paris at the age of 11. Here ho studied 
solfege with Grandjany, piano with Descombe^ 
later! harmony with Theodore Dubois and 
Lavignac, and composition with Massenet, who 
took a particular interest in Hahn. At 

s Hi8 portrait of 1690 given bin age as 40. 
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he published his first composition ; and in 
Mar. 1898 his first dramatic work, * L’lle de 
rSve,’ was given at the Opera-Comique, his 
symphonic poem, ‘ Nuit d’ Amour Berga- 
mesque ’ having been given by Colonne’s 
orchestra a few months before. On Dec. 16, 
1902, his opera, * La Carmelite,* was given at 
the Op6ra-Comique. 

Hahn has written much incidental music for 
the theatre from 1890 L’Obstacle ’) onward, 
including ‘Les Deux Courtisaries * (1902), 
‘Esther’ (1905, Theatre Sarah Bernhardt), ‘ Le 
Bois sacre* (E. Rostand), ‘Mcduse* (Monte 
Carlo, 1911) and ‘ Mozart ’ (Paris, 1926). As a 
conductor he has specialised in Mozart’s operas 
and has conducted ‘ Don Giovanni ’ at Salzburg. 
From 1919 he has been conductor at the Cannes 
Casino. His later compositions for the stage 
further include two ballets produced in Paris, 

* La F6te chez Therese ’ (Opera, 1910) and ‘ Le 
Dieu bleu * (Chatelet, 1912) ; ‘ La Colombe do 
Bouddha ’ (Cannes, 1921), an op6ra-comique 

* Nausicaa ’ (Monte Carlo, 1919 ; Opera-Comique 

Paris, 1923), and an operetta ‘ Ciboulette ’ (Th. 
des Vari6t4s, 1923). A dramatic work in 6 
acts, ‘Le Pauvre d’ Assise,’ is said to bo in 
preparation (1925). Among several works for 
soli, choir and orchestra a lyric ode, ‘ Prom^th6e,* 
produced at the Lamoureux Concerts must be 
mentioned. He has also written chamber 
music and piano works, but the most popular 
side of his art is found among his numerous 
songs (‘Chansons grises,’ ‘Chansons latinos,’ 
‘Chansons espagnolos,’ etc.). Hahn took part 
in preparing the modern edition of Rameau’s 
works. w. R. c. ; addns. M. L. p. 

HAHN (Gallus), Ulrich (6. Ingolstadt, 
early 15th cent. ; d, Rome, 1478), settled in 
Rome as a music printer, and was the first who 
printed a Missal with the Roman choral-notes 
(square notes on red lines.) (See Riemanv,) 

HA IDE N (Hkiden), Hans, ‘the Elder’ 
(6. Nuremberg, 16th- 17th cent.), wa.s the inven- 
tor of a bowed clavier instrument about which 
he wrote two essays in 1605 and 1610, which were 
republished in 1716, prefaced by a panegyric 
by Hans Leo Hassler. b. v. d. s. 

HAIDEN, Hans Christoph, a 16- 17th cen- 
tury Nuremberg composer, wrote the words and 
music of two books of 4-part dance -songs for 
voices or instruments (1601, 1614). (See Q, -L.) 

HAIGH, Thomas (6. London, 1769 ; d, there, 
Apr. 1808),^ violinist, pianist and composer; 
studied composition under Haydn in 1791 
and 1792, He shortly afterwards went to 
reside at Manchester, but returned to London 
in 1801. His compositions comprise a con- 
certo for the violin, twelve sonatas for piano 
and violin, sonatas and other pieces for the 
piano, and a few songs. His arrangements 
of Haydn’s symphonies, and music by other 
composers, are very numerous. w. h. h. 

1 Srtt. jr«M. Siof. 


HAINL, Francois (ediaa George) (6. Issoire, 
Puy de D6me, Nov. 16, 1807 * ; d. Paris, 
June 2, 1873), entered the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1829, and gained the first violoncello prize 
in 1830. He became in 1841 conductor of the 
largo theatre at Lyons, whore he remained till 
his appointment in 1863 as conductor at the 
Opera till 1872. From Jan. 1864-72 he also 
conducted the Societe des Concerts at the 
Conservatoire, and directed the court concerts 
(with the title of Imperial Conductor) and the 
court performances at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867. He was no great musician, but as a 
conductor he had fire, a firm hand and a quick 
eye, and possessed in an eminent degree the 
art of controlling large masses of performers. 
Hainl composed some fantasias for the violon- 
cello, among them a fantasy for v’cl. and orch. 
on themes from ‘ William Tell.’ He was a 
generous man, and bequeathed an annual sum 
of 1000 francs to the winner of the first violon- 
cello prize at the Conservatoire. He wrote De 
la musique d Lyon depuis 1713 jufsqu'd 1862 
(published in 1852); Discours de reception 
prononce en seance publique de Vacademie de 
Lyon (1852). G. o. ; rev. m. l. P. 

His wife, Marie Adelaide Augustine 
PoiTEViN (6. Belleville, Mar. 15, 1855), whom 
he married in 1889, a pianist, won the first 
pianoforte prize at the Paris Conservatoire in 
1874. Cesar Franck dedicated to her his 
‘ Prelude, Choral and Fugue ’ (1884). 

M. L. P. 

HAITZINGER, Anton (6. Wilfersdorf, Lich- 
tenstein, Austria, Mar. 14, 1796; d, Vienna, 
Dec. 31, 1869), tenor singer, began life as a 
teacher in Vienna. He took lessons in har- 
mony from Wolkert, while his tenor voice 
was developing. Having received some in- 
structions from Mozzati, the master of Mme. 
Schroder-Devrient, he decided to give up his 
profession for that of a public singer. He was 
first engaged at the Theatre ‘ an der Wien ’ 
in 1821 as primo tenore, and made trium- 
phant d6buts as Gianotto (‘ Gazza ladra ’), 
Don Ottavio (‘ Don Giovanni ’), and Lindoro 
(‘ L’ Italiana in Algieri ’). His studies were con- 
tinued under Salieri. His reputation becoming 
general, several now idles were written for him, 
among others that of Adolar in ‘ Euryantho ’ ; 
and he paid successful visits to Prague, Pres- 
burg, Frankfort, Carlsruhe, etc. The last- 
named place became his headquarters until 
his retirement in 1860, when he returned to 
Vienna. 

In 1831 and 1832 he created a deep impres- 
sion at Paris with Mme. Schroder-Devrient, in 
‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Oberon ’ and ‘ Euryanthe.’ In 
1832 he appeared in London, with the German 
company conducted by Chelard. His voice, 
described by Lord Mount-Edgeumbe as * very 
beautiful, and almost equal to Txamezzani’s#’ 

I Constant Pierre ; FiUt . Suppt. 
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Beemed * throaty and disagreeable ’ to Chorley.^ 
Haitzinger sang here again in 1833 and also in 
1841, and in 1835 at St. Petersburg. 

There is a song by him, ‘ Vergiss mein nicht,’ 
published by Fischer of Frankfort. He pub- 
lished a Lthrgang hex dem Oesangunterricht in 
Musikschulen in 1843. He married Mmc. Neu- 
mann, an actress of reputation, at Carlsruhe, 
and established a school of dramatic singing 
there, from which some good pupils came 
forth, including his daughter. j. m. 

HAKE (Hacke), ? Edward (Isthalf of 16th 
cent.), English composer of church music. An 
Edward Hake was employed in some capacity 
in the Chapel Royal at Windsor, and is ‘ heard 
of in connexion with the proceedings against 
Tostwood and Merbecke ’ ( Davey, Hist. Eng, 
3Iv.s,), Hake contributed 17 settings to ‘The 
whole psalmes in foure parts,’ published by 
John Day {q.v,) in 1563, and a 4-part Mass by 
him is in B.M. Add. MSS. 17,802-5. j. m*=. 

HAKENBERGER (Hackenberqer), An- 
dreas {b. Pommern), was musician at the 
Polish court before 1608. From 1608-25 he 
was Kapellmeister at St. Mary’s, Danzig. Ho 
composed a book of 8-part sacred songs for 
voices or instruments, or both together (1615) ; 
a book of 3-part sacred songs (1628), a book 
of motets for 6-10, and 12 v. ( 1617); and a book 
of secular songs for 5 and 8 v. (1610) (Q.-L,), 

HALE (Halle), Adam de la {Le bossu or 
hoiteux d' Arras) (b. ? Arras, c. 1230 ; d. Naples, 
before 1288), one of the most prominent figures 
in the long line of Trouveres who contributed 
to the formation of the French language in the 
12th and 13th centuries. Tradition assorts 
that ho owed his surname, Lo Bossu, to a 
personal deformity ; but he himself writes : 

‘ On m’appelle bochu, mais je ne lo suis mie.’ 
His father, Maitre Henri, a well-to-do burgher, 
sent him to the Abbey of Vauxcelles, near 
Cambrai, to be educated for holy orders ; but, 
falling desperately in love with a ‘ joune 
demoiselle * named Marie, ho evaded the 
tonsure and made her his wife. Ho soon 
effected a separation, however, and retired, in 
1263, to Douai,* where he appears to have 
resumed the ecclesiastical habit. After this 
we hoar little more of him, until the year 1282, 
when, by command of Philippe le Hardi, 
Robert II. Comte d’ Artois accompanied the 
Duo d’AlenQon to Naples, to aid the Due 
d’Anjou in taking revenge for the Vepres 
Siciliennes. Adam de la Halo, having entered 
Count Robert’s service, accompanied him on 
this expedition, and WTote some of his most 
important works for the entertainment of the 
Rrench court in the Two Sicilies. The story 
of his death at Naples, between 1285 and 1288, 
is told by bis contemporary, Jean Bodel 
d* Arras, in Le Gieua du Pelerin ; the state- 

> Bm Moi«eheI«i' UU. i. 270, etc. 
s F^tls uty* to Padi. 


ment in the Diet, Hist, of Prud’homme, that he 
returned to France and became a monk at 
Vauxcelles, is therefore incorrect. 

The first of the compositions which are held 
to have been the beginning of op6ra-coinique 
w^as ‘ Le Jeu Adam, ou de la feuill^e,* performed 
at Arras about 1262 ; it is a piece * of consider- 
able freedom, not to say licence, and the author 
had to learn a more seemly deportment before 
his most interesting work. This was a 
Dramatic Pastoral, entitled ‘ Le Jeu de Robin 
et Marion,’ written for the French court at 
Naples, and first performed in 1275 or 1286. 
Eleven personages appear in the piece, which is 
written in dialogue, divided into scenes, and 
interspersed — ^after the manner of an op6ra- 
comique — ^with airs, couplets and duos dia- 
logues, or pieces in which two voices sing 
alternately, but never together. The work 
was first printed by the Socicte des Bibliophiles 
de Paris, in 1822 (thirty copies only), from a 
MS. in the Paris Bibliotheque Nauonale ; and 
one of the airs is given in Kiosewetter’s ‘Schick- 
sal imd Beschafienheit des weltlichen Gesanges* 
(Leipzig, 1841). In 1872 the works of Adam 
de la Hale were published by Coussemaker ; and 
in June 1896 a performance of ‘ Le Jeu do 
Robin et Marion ’ was given at Arras in con- 
nexion with the fdtes in honour of the com- 
poser.* The authentic text was edited by 
Ernest Langlois in 1896, and Julien Tiersob 
edited the complete work, adding accompani- 
ments to the songs. 

Adam de la Hale was a distinguisRed master 
of the chanson, of which he usually wrote both 
the words and the music. A MS.® of the 14th 
century, in the Paris Library, contains sixteen 
of his 't^hanaons a 3, in rondeau form ; and 
six motets, written on a canto fermo, with 
florid counterpoint in the other parts. Com- 
bariou speaks of seven motets ; other poetical 
and musical works of his are found in Mh>S. at 
Paris, Arras. Montpelhor, Aix, Cambrai, Rome, 
Oxford and Siena. Kiesewetter printed one 
of them, and also one of the motets a 3, in the 
work mentioned. (See also Q.-L. under Adam.) 

w. s. R. ; addns. M. L. r. 
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HALE, Philip (6. Norwich, Vermont, U.S.A., 
Mar. 5, 1854), American critic. Ho was grad- 
uated from Yale College in 1876 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Albany, New York, in 1880. 
Ho studied music in Europe from 1882-87 ; 
organ, pianoforte and composition. On his 

• No inualc la preserved. 

5 Thla MS. le often pointed to ae containing th« aarltait known 
instance of the use of the sharp algn. 
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return to America ho became organist in Troy, 
New York. Since 1889 he has lived in Boston, 
occupied chiefly with musical criticism, but also 
active as an organist. He was critic for The 
Boston. HomR Journal and The Boston Post from 
1889-91 ; for The Boston Journal from 1891- 
1903, and since then for The Boston Herald. He 
has won a distinguished position as one of the 
most brilliant and learned of American critics ; 
has shown a special predilection for the modern 
French scjhool, and has done much to advance 
the knowledge and appreciation of it in the j 
United States. Since 1901 he has writ ten the i 
programme notes of the Boston Symphony I 
Orchestra and has made them, by his encyclo- 
pedic knowledge and forcible and engrossing 
style, a real contribution to musical literature, 
(See Analytical Notes.) b. a. 

HALl^^lVY, (1) Jacques FBANgois Fbo- 
MENTAL Elias, a Jew, whoso real name was 
L/^vy {b. Paris, May 27, 1799 ; d. Nice, Mar. 17, 
1862), eminent composer of operas, entered 
the Conservatoire 1809, gained a prize in 
solfege 1810, and the second prize for harmony 
1811. 

From Bertou’s class he passed to that of 
Cherubini, who put him through a severe 
course of counterpoint, fugue and composition. 
In 1816 ho competed for the Grand Prix de 
Rome, and gained the second prize for liis 
cantata ‘ J.ies Derniers Moments du Tasse ’ ; in 
the following year the second Grand Prix de 
Rome for ‘La Mort d’Adonia,’ and in 1819 
his ‘ Herminie ’ carried oil the Grand Prix 
de Romo itself. Before leaving for Rome, he 
composed a funeral march and De Profundis in 
Hebrew, on the death of the Due de Berry 
(Feb. 14, 1820), for three voices and orchestra, 
with an Italian translation ; it was dedicated 
to Cherubini, and performed Mar. 24, 1820, at 
the synagogue in the Rue 8t. Avoyo, and 
published. During his stay in Italy Hal6vy 
studied hard, and in addition not only wrote 
an opera, and some sacred works still in MS., j 
but found time to learn Italian. 

On his return to France he encountered the 
usual difficulties in obtaining a hearing. ‘ Les 
Bohdmiennes ’ and ‘ Pygmalion,’ which he 
offered to the Opera, and ‘ Les Deux Pavilions,* 
opcSra-comique, remained on his hands in spite 
of all his efforts ; but in 1827 ‘ L* Artisan,’ 
which contains some pretty couplets and an 
interesting chorus, was produced at the 
Theatre Feydeau. This was followed in 1828 
by ‘ Le Roi et le batelior,’ a little pUce de 
circonMancef composed conjointly with his 
friend Rifaut for the fete of Charles X. A 
month later, Dec. 9, 1828, he produced ‘ Clari,* 
three acts, at the Theatre Italien, with Malibran 
in the principal part. It contains some re- 
markable music. ‘ Le Dilettante d’ Avignon * 
(Nov. 7, 1829), a clever satire on the poverty of 
Italian librettos, was very successful, and the 


chorus ‘ Vive, vive ITtalie ’ speedily became 
popular. ‘ Attendre et courir,’ and an un- 
performed ballet, ‘ Yella,’ date from 1830, and 
the ballet ‘ Manon Lescaut ’ (May 3, 1830) 
had a well-merited success at the Opera, and 
was published for the piano. ‘ La Langue 
musicale* (1831) was less wtil received, owing 
to its ppor libretto. ‘ La Tentation * (June 20, 
1832), a ballet-opera in five acts written 
conjointly with Casimir Gide (1804-68), 
contains two fine choruses which were well 
received. 

In spite of so many proofs of talent, Hal4vy 
still accepted any work likely to bring him 
into notice ; and on Mar. 4, 1833, brought out 
‘ I^es Souvenirs do Lafleur,’ a one-act comic 
i opera written for the farewell appearances of 
j Martin the baritone ; and on May 16 of the 
; same year ‘ Ludovic,’ a lyric drama in two acts 
\ whi(;h had been begun by Herold. At length, 

; however, his opportunity arrived. To pro- 
duce successfully within the space of ten monthh 
two works of such ability and in such o^osite 
stylos as ‘ La Juivo ’ (Feb. 23) and ‘ L’Eclair ’ 
(Doc. 16, 1835), the one a grand opera in five 
acts, and the other a musical comedy withoLt 
1 choruses, for two tenors and two sopranos only, 

I was indeed a marvellous feat. They procured 
1 him an ontraiuje into the Institut, where he 
i succeeded Reicha (1836), and were followed 
by a large number of dramatic works, of which 
the following is a complete list : 

* Quldo et Olaevra,’ 5 acta {Mar. C, J838). 'Lea TreUe,’ 8 ac»8 
(Apr. Ifi). and ‘ Le Hh(^rlf/ 3 acts (Sept. 2, 1839). ‘ Le Drimler, 

3 acta (Jan. (J, IH40). ‘ Le Ouiturreri*. ’ 3 acta (.1 an. 21 ), and ‘ La Kclne 
de Cliypre,' 6 acts (Dec. 22, 1841). ‘ C'harlea VI, ‘ 6 acta (Mar. 16, 

1843). * Le Lazzaroue,’ 2 acts (Mar. 29, 1844). * l,eB Moua(iuetalreH 
de la reiue,’ 3 acts (Feb. 3. J846). ‘I.ea Frendera Faa ’ (with Adam. 
Auber and t'arafa, 1847). ' Le Val d’Andorre,’ 3 arts (Nov. 11, 1848). 
Incidental music for * I*rotn6th^e enchain^ ' (Mar. 18), a translation 
by lAon Huldvy of the tragedy of Aeschylus ; and * La Fie aux 
roses.’ 3 acts (Oct. 1, 1849). * T.a Tempestji,' 3 acts, Italian opera.J 

protluoed at Her Maje8t>‘8 Theatre, Loudon, Jnne 8, 1850. and lO 
Faris, Feb. 26, 1851. ' La Dame dc Fique,’ 3 acts (Dec. 28, 186(1). 

* Le Julf errant,’ 6 acts (Apr. 23, 1862). * Le Nabab,’ 3 acts (Sept. 1 

1853). • Jaguarita I’lndlcime,’ 3 acts (May 14, 1866). * L’lnconso 
lablc ’ (1855). ’ Valonilne d'Auhtynv.’ 3 acts (1856). ’La Magi- 

clenne,’ 6 acts (Mar. 17, 1858). ‘ Vanina d’ Ornano ’ and * Noe,’ left 
undnisbed at Hal^vy’s death, were conii>let(*d by Bizet. ’ I-es 
Plages du Nil,’ a cantata with orchestra and chorus ; ‘ Xtalle,’ 1869. 

By devoting his life to the production of such 
varied works, Halevy proved his versatility ; 
but the fact remains that throughout his long 
and meritorious career he wrote nothing finer 
than ‘ La Juive ’ or more charming than 
‘ L’^clair.* He was, unfortunately, too easily 
! influenced, and the immense success of ‘ The 
I Huguenots * (F(*b. 29, 1836) had an undue effect 
I upon him. Instead of following in the direo- 
j tion of Herold, giving his imagination full play, 

' husbanding his resources, and accepting none 
j but interesting and poetic dramas, he over- 
exhausted himself, took any libretto offered 
him, no matter how melancholy and tedious, 
wrote in a hurry and carelessly, and assimilated 
his style to that* of Meyerbeer. It must be 

1 The book of this opera woe adapted by Scribe from Shakespeare* 
originally for Mendelssohn. Tie reception was extraordinarily 
favourable, but it is said that the melody on which Hal^vy was 
most congratulated by the artists, and which eyerybody was to be 
beard humming, was that of ‘ Where the bee aocks,* by Atne, which 
he hod Introduced into the port of Ariel. 
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acknowledged also that in * Guido et Ginevra,’ 
‘ La Reine de Chypre ’ and ‘ Charles VI,* side 
by side with scenes of ideal beauty, there are 
passages so obscure that they seem impene- 
trable to light or air. In spite, however, of 
such mistakes, and of much inexcusable negli- 
gence, even in his most important works, his 
music as a whole compels our admiration, and 
impresses us with a very high idea of his 
powers. Everywhere we see traces of a superior 
intellect, almost Oriental in character. He 
excelled in stage pageantiy — the entrance of a 
cortege, or the march of a procession ; and in 
the midst of this stage pomp his characters are 
always sharply defined. We are indebted to 
him for a perfect gallery of portraits, drawn 
to the life and never to be forgotten. The man 
who created such a variety of such typical 
characters, and succeeded in giving expression 
to such opposite sentiments, and portraying so 
many shades of passion, must have been a true 
poet. 

Not content with supplying the repertories 
of three great lyric theatres, Halevy also found 
time to become one of the first professors at 
the Conservatoire. As early as 1816 he was 
teaching solfege, while completing his own 
studies ; and in 1827 was appointed professor 
of harmony and accompaniment, while filling 
at the same time the post of maestro al cem- 
balo at the Italian Oi)era, a post he left three 
years later in order to become ‘ chef de chant * 
at the 0p6ra. In 1833 he was apiiointed pro- 
fessor of counterpoint and fugue, and in 1840 
professor of composition. His lessons were 
learned and interesting, but he wanted method. 
Among his pupils may be mentioned Gounod, 
Victor Masse, Bazin, Deldevez, Eugene Gautier, 
Defies, Henri Duvemoy, Bazille, (^h. Delioux, 
A. Hignard, Gastinel, Mathias, Samuel David 
and Georges Bizet, who married his daughter. 
With Cherubini he maintained to the last an 
intimate and affectionate friendship which 
does credit to both, though sometimes put 
rudely to the proof. See a good story in 
Hiller’s Cherubini {Macmillan' a Magazine^ July 
1876). Hal6vy’8 only didactic work was an 
elementary book called Leqona de lecture 
muaicale (Paris, Leon Escudier, 1867). 

We have mentioned Halevy’s entrance 
into the Institut in 1836 ; in 1864 he was 
elected permanent secretary of the Academie 
des Beaux-Arts, and in this capacity had to 
pronounce eulogiums, which he published with 
some musical critiques in a volume entitled 
Souvenirs el portraits^ etudes sur les beaux-arts 
(1861). A second series {Derniera Souvenirs, 
etc.) appeared in 1863. These essays are 
pleasant reading ; they secured Halevy reputa- 
tion as a writer, which, however, he did not 
long enjoy, as he died of consumption in 1862. 
His remains were brought to Paris, and in- 
terred on March 24. o. c. 
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(2) His brother, Lfeoii (6. Paris, Jan. 14, 
1802 ; d. St. Germain-en-layo, Sept. 2, 1883), 
writer and dramatist, wrote the libretto of 
‘ Le Dilettante d’Avignon ’ (1829), music by 
F. Halevy ; also other libretti of vaudevilles, 
operas-bouffes, etc. 

(3) Litdovic, son of the above (6. Paris, 

Jan. 1, 1834 ; d. there, May 8, 1908), dra- 
matist. Ho wrote, in co - opc'ration with 
Meilhac, the libretti of Offenbach’s ‘ La Belle 
Helene,* ‘ La Vie parisienno,* ‘ La Grande 
Duchesse do Gerolstoin,’ etc. ; also operettos, 
vaudevilles, comic operas, to music of Delibes, 
Bizet, Lecocq, etc. M. L. r. 

HALF-CLOSE or Semi-cadence, an equi- 
valent term for Imperfect Cadence. (Soo 
Cadence.) a. 

HALFFTER ESCRICHE, Ernesto (6. Mad- 
rid, Jan, 16, 1906). Spanish composer, con- 
ductor of the Orqiiesta B6tica de Camera, a 
chamber orchestra whic h devotes itself to the 
performance of contemporary music, and has 
given a series of performances in Spain of 
Falla’s puppet-opera, ‘ El Retablo do Maose 
Pedro.’ Halffter’s own compositions, which 
show striking originality, include 2 string 
quartets (1923) a suite ancienve for wind instru- 
ments, * Dos Retratos,’ and ‘ Dos bocetos ’ for 
orchestra. j. n. T. 

HALIR, Karl {h. Hohenelbe, Bohemia, Feb. 

I, 1859 ; d, Berlin, Dec. 21, 1909), violinist, was 

a member of the Joachim Quartet {q.v.). He 
was educated at the Prague Conservatorium, 
and completed his studievs under Joachim (1874— 
1876) at Berlin, where he received his first en- 
gagement as principal violin in Bilse’s orchestra 
(1876-79). Ho held the appointment of Kon- 
zertmeister successively at Konigsberg (1879), 
Mannheim (1881 ), and Weimar (1884-94). On 
the death of De Ahna, in 1 894, ho was appointed 
leader at the Berlin Court Opera, and professor 
at the Hochschulc. In 1896-97 he visited the 
United States, and upon his return Joined the 
Joachim Quartet. Besides taking part in the 
numerous concerts given by the Joachim Quar- 
tet, he led a Quartet of his own (Halir, Eener, 
Muller, Dechert), and was known all over the 
continent as a soloist of distinction. He helped 
to win from the public tardy acceptance of the 
Tchaikovsky violin concerto, and introduced 
other compositions for the first time. He was 
married in 1 888 to Th6rcse Zerbst, a vocalist of 
distinction. w. w. c. 

HALL (1), Henry (6. New Windsor, c. 1665 ; 
d. Mar. 30, 1707), son of Capt. Henry Hall of 
New Windsor, was a chorister of the Chapel 
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Royal under Capt. Cooke. He is said to have 
studied under Dr. Blow, but this is doubtful. 
In 1674 he succeeded Theodore Coleby as 
organist of Exeter Cathedral, an appointment 
which ho resigned on becoming organist and 
vicar choral of Hereford Cathedral in 1688. It 
is said that in 1698 Hall took deacon's Orders 
to qualify himself for some preferment in the 
gift of the Dean and Chapter of Hereford. He 
composed a Te Deum in E flat, a Benedicite 
in C minor, and a Cantate Domino and Deus 
Misereatur in B flat, all which, together with five 
anthems, arc included in the Tudway Collection 
(Harl. MSS. 7340 and 7342), and other anthems 
of considerable merit. The Te Deum has been 
printed with a Jubilate by William Hine, and 
an Evening Service by Dr. W. Hayes. Some 
songs and duetL by Hall are included in The- 
saurus musicus, 1693 ; and Deliciae muncae, 
1696 ; and some catches in The Monthly Masks 
of Vocal Music for 1704 and 1707. Hall cul- 
tivated poetry as well as music ; commendatory 
verses of some merit by him are prefixed to both 
books of PurcolFs Orpheus Britannicus, 1698 
and 1702, and to Blow’s Amphion Anglicus, 
1700. He was buried in the cloister of the 
vicars’ college at Hereford. 

His son, (2) Henry {d. Jan. 22, 1713), suc- 
ceeded his father as organist and vicar choral of 
Hereford. He does not appear to have been a 
composer, but in poetical ability he excelled his 
father. Many of his poems, among them a once 
well-known ballad, ‘ All in the land of cyder,’ 
are included in The Grove, 1721 . He was buried 
near his father in the cloister of the vicars’ 
college. w. H. H. 

HALL, Marie (6. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Apr. 8, 
1884), received her first lesson from her father, 
a harpist, then engaged in the orchestra of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company. He urged her to 
take up the harp, but her predilection for the 
violin was so groat, that his wishes were for- 
tunately over-ridden, and with the further help 
of a local teacher. Miss Hildegarde Werner, her 
proficiency on the instrument of her choice was 
already considerable by the time she had arrived 
at the age of 9, when Emile Sauret heard her 
play, and pressed her parents to send her to the 
K. A.M. This was not done, but she receivedfrom 
time to time instruction from many professors 
of distinction ; from Edward Elgar in Malvern 
in 1894, from Professor Wilhelmj in London in 
1896 (for three months), from Max Mossel at 
the Midland Institute in Birmingham in 1898, 
and from Professor Kruse in 1900. The year 
before going to the last-mentioned teacher, she 
won a scholarship at the R.A.M. against forty 
competitors, but was unable to take it up. Her 
career, however, was much advanced through 
the friendship and help of P. Napier Miles 
((/.v.). In 1901 she played to Kubelik, and 
through his advice went to Prague to study 
under Sev6ik, whose teaching she enjoyed at 


intervals between Sept. 1901 and the summer of 
1903, altogether about two years. She played 
for the first time at Prague in Nov. 1902, at 
Vienna in Jan. 1903, and at St. James’s Hall, 
London, on Feb. 16, 1903, scoring immediate 
success at all these musical centres. Since then 
she has made numerous provincial and colonial 
tours. In the course of her more recent 
and occasional London appearances she has 
introduced several new works for violin to 
the public, among them ‘ The Lark ascending,* 
by Vaughan Williams, which she played with 
the London Philhkrmonic orchestra; sonatas 
by Rutland Boughton and Percy Sherwood; 
and a Suite by Gordon Bryan. In 1911 she 
married Edward Baring, and has since lived 
at Cheltenham. She holds her own as one 
of the best woman violinists now before the 
public. w. w. 0. 

HALL, William {d, 1700). On his tomb- 
stone at Richmond, Surrey, ho is called a 
‘ superior violinist.’ Ho was a member of the 
King’s band from 1692-1700 ; ‘ Tripla Concor- 
dia ’ contains some Airs by him, and a Courarit 
for harpsichord is in Locke’s ‘ Melothosia ’ 
(1673). E. V. d. s. 

HALLE, Sir Charles (originally Carl 
Halle) (6. Hagen in Westphalia, Apr. 11, 1819; 
d. Greenheys Lane, Manchester, Oct. 26, 1896), 
was famous as pianist and conductor. 

His father, Friedrich Halle, was organist of 
the principal church in Hagen. His musical 
talents were not long in showing themselves ; 
at the age of 4 he performed on the piano 
in public,, and from that time was allowed 
occasionally to appear at concerts, in order that 
the townspeople might observe his progress. 
In 1828, at a concert at Cassel, he attracted 
the notice of Spohr, and, in 1836, went to 
Darmstadt to study with Rinck and Gottfried 
Weber. In 1836 he settled in Paris, taking 
some lessons of Kalkbreiiner, but passing most 
of his time in the company of such men as 
Chopin, Liszt, Thalberg, Berlioz and Cherubini. 
In 1843 he came to England for the first time, 
playing at a concert given by Sivori in Hanover 
Square Rooms on June 16, and giving one of 
his own a fortnight afterwards. In 1846 he 
started a series of concerts in Paris with Alard 
and Franchomme, at which, during the next 
few years, many masterpieces of chamber music 
were brought forward. In 1848, the disturb- 
ances caused by the Revolution of February 
drove him to England, and within a very short 
time of his arrival ho made Manchester 
his headquarters, being made conductor of the 
Gentlemen’s Concerts in 1860, and of the St. 
Cecilia Society from its foundation in 1852, and 
conducting operas in 1864-66. The orchestra, 
with which his name is so closely identified, 
was formed in connexion with the Exhibition 
of 1857, and gave regular concerts from Jan. 
1868 onwards. In London Hall4 was always 
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best known and most warmly appreciated as a i 
pianist. Ho played the solo part of Beethoven's 
£ flat concerto at an orchestral concert at 
Covent Garden, as early as May 12, 1848 ; and 
appeared in the same season at the Musical 
Union. His first appearance at the Phil- 
harmonic was on Mar. 16, 1862, By that time 
he had established, in a very modest way, at 
his own house, the form of concert which after- 
wards became popular as ‘ Hall6’s Pianoforte 
Recitals,* such entertainments being at that 
time unknown in England. For several years 
they were carried on in this semi-private 
way, and in 1861 the first series was given at 
St. James’s Hall, with a performance of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas, occupying eight recitals. 
The undertaking was so successful that the 
scries of sonatas, as well as the analyses in the 
programmes by J. W. Davison, were repeated 
for two more seasons. In these early days of 
the Popular Concerts, and indeed throughout 
their career, Halle was a frequent performer. He 
conducted a series of operatic performances at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in the winter of 1860-61, 
and from 1868 onwards conducted the Reid 
Concert in Edinburgh. He was conductor of 
the Bristol Festival, 1873-93 ; 1882-86 he 
conducted the Sacrod Harmonic Society in 
London, and the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, He succeeded Max Bruch as con- 
ductor of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society 
in 1883. In 1880, when he received the degree 
of LL.D. from the University of Edinburgh, 
he gave a complete performance of Berlioz’s 
‘ Faust ’ at Manchester (see Faust). He did more 
than any one else in England to encourage the 
taste for Berlioz’s music, and especially for this 
work, which was long in taking hold of the 
British public. On several occasions he 
brought his Manchester orchestra to London, 
with the special object of performing important 
works of Berlioz. The last three series of 
these concerts, beginning in the autumns of 
1889, 1890 and 1891, were so ill-supported 
that the eminent conductor was obliged to 
abandon them. In 1888 he had received the 
honour of knighthood, and in the same year 
married, as his second wife, Mme. Norman 
Nebuda (g.v.), with whom he undertook two 
professional visits to Australia in 1890 and 
1891. In 1896 they went to give concerts in 
South Africa. In 1893 the Royal College of 
Music, Manchester, having been founded 
mainly through Hallo’s energy, he was ap- 
pointed its first Principal. He died at his 
house, Greenheys Lane, and was buried in the 
Roman Catholic cemetery at Salford. 

Those who only knew him as a pianist, and 
only heard him in public, generally received 
the impression that he was a cold, not to say 
a dry, player ; his technique was always above 
criticism, but it is only fair to say that in public 
he did not always let his individuality of tem- 


perament come out. In private, the humour 
of his nature, and the vivacity of his character, 
which he preserved all his life under a somewhat 
solemn aspect, gave to his performances a life 
and intellectual beauty which could not be 
forgotten by any who heard him then. In 
particular his performance of favourite things 
of Chopin was most remarkable for its com- 
plete sympathy with the music. As a con- 
ductor, Hall6 was in the first rank ; his boat 
was decisive, and though his manner w'as free 
from exaggeration, he impostjd his own readings 
on his players with an amount of will-force that 
was unsuspected by the London public at large. 
He was a fine influence in musical education 
and it is hardly possible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the work he did in this way. His 
compilations, a Pianoforte School (begun 1873) 
and Musical Library (begun 1876), were care- 
fully edited. A very interesting memoir, Life 
and Letters of Sir Charles HalU, partly auto- 
biographical, was published in 1896, by his son 
and daughter, C. E. Hall4, the well-known 
painter, and Marie Hall6. It contains a repro- 
duction of the best portrait of »Sir Charles 
Halle, an oil-painting by Victor Mottez (1850), 
An excellent article appeared in the D.N.B. 
(supplement, vol. ii.), from which, together 
with the memoir, many of the above facts are 
taken. m. 

HALL:^ concerts, sec Manohesteb. 

HALLING, the most characteristic dance of 
Norway, deriving its origin and name from the 
Hallingdal, between Christiania and Bergen. 
It is thus described in Frederika Bremer’s Sirid 
og Frid (‘ Strife and Peace ’) as translated by 
Mary Howitt : 

‘Perhaps there is no dance which expresses more 
than the Hailing the teniy)cr of the ptjople who 
originated It. It beplns, as it were, upon the ground, 
amid jogKdug little liops, accompanied by inoveinents 
of the arms, in whi<'ii, as it were, a great strength 
plays negligently. It is somewhat brar-Hke, indolent, 
clumsy, half-dreaming. But it wakes, it becomes 
earnest. Then the dancers rise up and dance, and 
display themselves in expressions of power, in which 
strength and dexterity 8(‘cm to divert themselves by 
playing with indolence and clumaiucss, or tf) overcome 
them. The same person who just before seemed 
fettered to the earth, springs aloft, throws himself 
around in the air as though he had wings. Then, 
after many breakneck movements and evolutions, 
before which the unaceustome<l spectator grows 
dizzy, the dance suddenly assumes again its first 

a uiet, careless, somewhat heavy character, closes as 
. began, sunk upon the earth.' 

The Hailing is generally danced by single 
danoers, or at most by two or three dancing 
in competition. It is accompanied on the 
Hardanger fiddle (‘ Hardangerfolen *), a violin 
strung with four stopped and four sympathetic 
strings. The music is generally w^ritten in 2-4 
time, in a major key, and is played allegretto 
or allegro moderate, but a few examples are 
found in triple time. Many of the most popular 
Hailing tunes were composed by Maliser-Knud, 
a celebrated performer on the Hardangerfelen 
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who flourished about 1840. The following is 
a traditional and characteristic example : 




w. B. 8. 


HALLSTROM, 1va» (b. Stockholm, June 6, 
1826 ; d. there, Apr. 21, 1901), a Swedish com- 
poser and pianist, was a puiiil of Passy and the 
German pianist Stein. In 1845 he was an under- 
graduate at Upsala, where ho took his degree 
of Bachelor-at-Law in 1849. In the University 
town ho belonged to the intimate circle of 
Prince Gustaf, a distinguished musician, and 
they jointly composed ‘ The White Lady of 
Drottningholm,’ an opera in two acts, produced 
at the Royal Theatre, Stockholm, in 1847. 
After the death of the Prince, Hallatrorn became 
Librarian to Prince Oscar, afterwards King 
Oscar 11., and made his homo in Stockliolm 
the same year. He started first by giving 
piano lessons, until in 1861 he took over the 
leadership of A. F. Lindblad’s music school. 
Ho was ekicted a member of the Academy of 
Music in 1801. 

Hallstrcim gained a reputation as a composer 
of opera and produced works of permanent 
value. His best-known composition is the 
ojx^ra ‘Don Btirgtagna ’ (‘Th(; Captive of the 
Hill ’), produced in Stockholm in 1874, after- 
wards in Munich, Copenhagen and Hamburg. 
Mention must also be made of the operas ‘ Duke 
Magnus and the Mermaid,’ ‘ The Vikings,’ and 
‘ Neaga * ; the ballets ‘ A Dream,* ‘ An Adven- 
turti in Scotland,’ ‘ Per Svinahorde,* a saga- 
play, and several songs and cantatas. Among 
his many friends was Queen Elisabeth of 
Rumania (Caniicn Sylva), who wrote the 
libretto for his opera ‘Neaga.* Hallstrdra’s 
operas possess groat richness of melody, resem- 
bling the Fnmch styles in elegance and grace. 
The real Swedish clement in some of his operas 
has with some justification given him the name 
of Sweden’s most ‘ national ’ scenic composer. 
Instrumentation was not his strong point, and 
he solicited, esxK^cially at first, help from 
Conrad Nordquist. 

A detailed list of his compositions is given in 
L. Lagerbielke’s Svenska Jonsdttare, Stock- 
holm, 1908, pp. 138-44. o. A. s. 

HALVORSEN, Johak (b. Drammen, Nor- 
way, Mar. 16, 1864), was a pupil of Lindberg 
(violin) and Nordquist (theory) at the Stock- 
holm Conservatory. In 1887 he became 
concert-master in Bergen, where he spent some 
time, then proceeded to Leipzig to study violin 
under Brodsky ; he once more interrupted his 


training by taking the post of leader in Aber> 
deen and teacher of music in Helsingfors, 
whence he proceeded to Berlin, studying com- 
position under Albert Becker. Later he went 
to Liege to complete his study of the violin 
under Cesar Thomson. He made his d6but in 
a recital in Berlin 1902, and was called to 
Bergen as conductor of the Symphony Concerts, 
and subsequently became conductor of the 
National Theatre, Christiania. His composi- 
tions are strongly influenced by Grieg, whoso 
niece he married. They reveal the particular 
charm of the Northern tunes and the lyrical 
romanticism that is so delightful in the works 
of Grieg. 

His works include a violin concerto, 3 suites 
for PP. and violin ; incidental music to ‘ Vas' 
antasena * and to Bjoornson’s ‘ The King ’ ; a 
symphonic poem, ‘ Cber die Kraft ’ ; a can- 
tata for the coronation of King Haakon ; a 
Passacaglia ; and some less important works. 

H. J K. 

HAMBOURG. Three brothers of this name, 
the sons of Michael Harnbourg, have made their 
names as instrumentalists. 

(1) Maek (6. Bogutchar, Russia, Juno 1, 
1879) is a famous pianist. A favourite pupil of 
Ijeschotizky, he made his first appearance at 
Moscow in 1888 and soon secured engagements 
as a concerto player in all the chief cities of 
Europe. Latterly he has devoted himself 
primarily to recital giving, and has toured all 
over the world. 

(2) Jan (6. Voronez, Russia, Aug. 27, 1882), 
after study with a variety of masters ( Wilhelm j, 
Soveik, Ysaye) appeared as a finished violinist 
in Berlin (1906). 

(3) Boms {b. Voronez, 1884) st^idied the 

violoncello under Herbert Walenn (London), 
and Becker. He has toured widely and success- 
fully, 0. 

HAMBOYS (Hanboys), John, Mus.D.,^ a 
distinguished musician, flourished about 1470. 
He was author of a Latin treatise, Sumrm super 
musicam cortiinuwm et discretam^ preserved in 
B.M. Add. MSS. 8866, and printed in Cousso- 
maker’s Scriptorum de musica medii aevi, 
i. 416. Another MS. treatise, Quatuor prin- 
cipalia U)tiv>3 artis musicae, contained in the 
same volume as the above, of which there is 
another MS., in the Bodleian Library, has been 
ascribed to Hamboys, but is believed to be the 
work of Simon Tunstede. w. h. h. 

The former treatise apx>earB to be a commen- 
tary on the works of Fbanco (g.v.), and is 
chiefly interesting as giving an account of the 
musical notation of the time. Hamboys 
divides the notes into Larga, Duplex Longa, 
Longa, Brevis, Semibrevis, Minor, Semiminor, 
Minima ; each of which is in its turn sub- 
divided into perfect and imperfect notes, the 
former being equal in value to three of the 

1 Bee a V. A. WilUaoM. JDeflfreee in Jfwie, pp. 15 and 15. 
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next denomination below it, the latter to two. 
(See Music A Mensurata.) Hamboys abolishes 
the name crotchets used by Franco. This MS. 
cannot have been written much later than the 
middle of the 15th century, though Holinshed 
enumerates John Hamboys among the writers 
of Edward IV. ’s reign, describing him as ‘ an 
excellent musician, and for his notable cunning 
therein made Doctor of Music.’ He also appears 
to have written a book Cantionum artificialium 
dwersi generis which has been lost. Hamboys 
was an ecclesiastic, if we may judge from the 
epithet ‘ reverendus,’ which is given to him at 
the end of his treatise. a. h.-h. 

HAMBURG. Once the leading city in the 
German musical world, Hamburg continues to 
hold d front place to-day. Its musical history 
is of interest in that it was the scene of the first 
regular Gorman opera (1(578-1738), the roots of 
which lay perhaps in its age - long church- 
music traditions. Hamburg with its many 
fine churches of cathedral dimensions had long 
been famous for its organ music when Scheide- 
mann, a pupil of Sweelinck, came to the St. 
Katharinen Kirche in 1(525. He was succeeded 
there by Reincken, the founder of the Hamburg 
opera, in 1678. Jakob Thiele was teaching in 
Hamburg from 1646-1724. Matthoson, at 
one time the friend and benefactor of Handel, 
was director of church music from 1715-28, 
and died as Domcanonicus in 1764. Vincent 
Liibeck was organist at the St. Nicholaikirche 
from 1702-40, the friend of Bach and Buxte- 
hude. Handel, who came to Hamburg as 
violinist and cembalist, in 1703 wrote music 
for the Hamburg organists. Bach visited 
Reincken in 1702 ; be had previously been 
tried for the post of organist in the St. Jakobi- 
kircho, but had not been successful. Telemann 
was director of church music and chief Kapell- 
meister in 1757, and he was succeeded by 
Philipp Emmanual Bach in 1788. Schreitor 
(or Schroder as it is sometimes spelt) was in 
Hamburg from 1771-80. 

The Hamburg German opera was established 
in 1678 ’ y Reincken in a theatre (no longer 
existing) in the Gknsemarkt. Reincken opened 
with Jakob Theile’s opera * Adam und Eva.’ 
Cousser came from Brunswick to assist him in 
1674 and remained till 1678. The opera was 
at the summit of its vitality in the era of 
R. Reiser, who directed it from 1695-1706. 
During this period he wrote 116 (some historians 
say 126) operas for it. The (German opera of 
Hamburg lasted till 1738. The Italian opera 
was introduced in 1740. 

The present municipal Hamburger Stadt- 
theater was rebuilt in 1874 and completely re- 
modelled in 1926. It has room for about 1750 
spectators. Among its general music directors 
have been Gustav Mahler (1891-97) and Kom- 
gold ( 1 91 9). The presen t Generalmusikdirektor 
is Egon Pollack. The Hamburg opera, which 


is subsidised by the Free City, maintains a very 
high standard in its productions, Lortzing’s 
‘Undine’ (1845) and Korngold’s ‘Die Tote 
Stadt ’ ( 1 920) were first produced by the Ham- 
burg opera. There is a Volksoper, under the 
direction of C. Richter, an Operettonhaus, and 
at Altona a Stadttheator (produces opera 
occasionally) run by a limited company on a 
co-operativo basis. 

The orchestra of the Hamburger Stadt- 
theater gives during the winttT season regular 
symphony concerts and ‘ opera evenings.* 
The concert life of Hamburg, however, is 
mainly centred upon the Verein Hamburger 
Musikfreundo (Hamburg Association of the 
Friends of Music) founded in 1896, afterwards 
renamed the Hamburg Philharmonic Soci(‘ty. 
Under this society the Philharmonic concerts 
(Karl Muck) often in co-operation with the 
Singakademio, the Symphony Concerts (Eugen 
Papst) and the choir concerts (A. Sittard) are 
held in regular series throughout the winter. 
Orchestral concerts in Hamburg have a long 
history dating back to Reiser, who gave his 
first series of winter concerts in 1768, and oven 
beyond, since there is mention of a ‘ Rats- 
musikdirektor ’ (Director of Music to the 
Council) in the early 17th century. The 
Hamburger Orchostor verein (Emil Ijcichsen- 
ring) also gives regular symphony concerts and 
at the Hamburg Wednesday concerts some 
enterprise is shown in the proscHitation of new 
works. The Altona Onjhestra (Woyrsch) gives 
occasional symjyhouy conceits, and others are 
from time to umo organis('(l by the Richard 
Wagner Verein of Hamburg. Chamber con- 
certs are a regular feature of Hamburg’s musical 
life. The principal concert halls are the Musik- 
hallo (presented to the city by H. Laeisz and 
completed in 1968) with a large hall and a 
smaller hall for chamber conc(‘rts, the Convent 
Garten (two halls) and the Curiohaus. 

With its long tradition of church music, 
Hamburg has also sevi^ral firui secular choir's 
among its 82 societies (29 mixed, 47 male 
voice, 6 women’s), chief among them being 
the Singakademio (E. Papst) and the (Jaeilien- 
verein (J. Spengol). Six at hiast of Hamburg’s 
great churches, with their gi’arid organs, are 
centres of choral singing. That with the 
longest consecutive history is the St. Katharinen 
Kirche. Its organ, originally built in 1543, is 
used in conjunction with thfi free recitals given 
by the United Hamburg church choirs under 
the direction of the organist, W. Bdhmcr. The 
organ of St. Michael Kirche (built by Waicker 
of Ludwigsburg), of which A. Sittard (conductor 
of the Hamburg Verein’s choral concerts) is 
organist, is said to be one of the largest church 
organs in the world. It has five manuals and 
pedal organ, and the pipes number 12,173, 
with 207 stops. Others of importance are the 
St. Nicolai Kirche (A. Kieinpaul), the S** 
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Jacobikirche (K. Mohrkons), tho organ of which, 
originally constructed in tho early 17th century, 
was completely rebuilt in 1895, and the St. 
Petrikirche (G. Knack) second only to the St. 
Michaers organ in size and its superior in sweet- 
ness of tone. The St. Georgskirche choir (Karl 
Paulke) gives concerts in the church on a more 
ambitious scale, generally with the assistance 
of well-known singers. 

The principal establishments for musical 
education in Hamburg are tho Hamburger 
Musikakadomie und Musikwissensohaftliches 
Institut (Karl Rienecko) and the Kruss-Farber 
Konservatorium, founded 1908 (Albert Mayer- 
Reinach and Friedrich F&rbor) with operatic, 
instrumental and composition schools. There 
are some half a dozen other private music 
schools. The library of music in the Hamburg 
city library, with its many rare MSS., is one 
of the richest in Germany. h. o. d. 

HAMELLE, Jacques (d. 1917), music pub- 
lisher, acquired, in 1877, the publishing firm 
founded by J. Maho in 1855. His children are 
his successors. The principal composers whose 
works have been published by this firm are : 
Saint - Saens, G. Faur6, C6sar Franck, Le 
Couppey, Wider, V. d’lndy, G. Piorn6 and 
Letorey, J. G. P. 

HAMERIK (originally Hammertch), Asgbr 
(6. Apr. 8, 1843 ; d. Frodoriksburg, Denmark, 
July 13, 1923), composer, Copenhagen, dis- 
played in early youth great aptitude for 
music, and studied under Gado and Haberbier. 
In I8fi0 he was sent to Berlin to perfect 
himself as a pianist under Billow, but he 
persisted in spending so much time on com- 
position, that in despair of making a virtuoso 
of him, the great pianist advised him to 
let his studies take the direction he so evi- 
dently preferred. In 1863 he went to Paris 
and learned orchestration from Berlioz, with 
whom he remained nearly seven years, and 
whose only pupil ho claimed to have been. 
Berlioz had such confidence in him, that he 
often sent him to direct performances of his 
own works, when unable to attend personally. 
From 1872-98 he resided in America as head 
of the musical section of the Peabody Institute 
at Baltimore, where he formed an excellent 
orchestra, and gave a long series of symphony 
concerts which were remarkable for their pro- 
gressiveness. He was knighted by the King of 
Denmark in 1890. His works comprise 6 sym- 
phonies : 1. ‘ po6tique,’ 2. ‘ tragique,’ 3. 

' lyrique,’ 4. ‘ majestueuse,’ 5. ‘ serieuse,’ and 
6. ‘ spirituelle,’ the last named being for strings 
only. Further, two choral trilogies, one on 
Hebrew subjects, and one on Christian, a Re- 
quiem, four operas : * Tovelille,* * Hjalmar and 
Ingeborg,’ ‘La Vendetta* (Milan, 1870) and 
‘ Der Eeisende ’ ; five ‘ Northern Suites * for 
orchestra, highly characteristic in style, and a 
large number of works of smaller dimensions. 


HamerUc e music shares many of the quafities 
and defects of his great teacher. He is not 
always convincing in his grander manner, and 
indeed ventures at times dangerously near to 
bombast, but he is very attractive in the lyrical 
vein, and possesses an unusually rich fund of 
that rare attribute, genuine musical humour, 
spontaneous and free from roughness or 
vulgarity. B, e. 

HAMERTON, William Henry (6. Notting- 
ham, 1795), of Irish parentage, was placed as 
a chorister at Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
in 1805. In 1812 he came to London, and 
studied singing under Thomas Vaughan. In 
1814 he returned to Dublin and established 
himself as a teacher. In 1815, on the resigna- 
tion of John Elliott, he was appointed master 
of the choristers of Christ Church Cathedral, 
and in 1823 gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
Dublin. In 1829 he resigned his appointments 
and went to Calcutta, where he resided until 
his death. Hamerton’s compositions comprise 
some anthems and chants ; an opera, entitled 
‘ St. Arabin,* performed at Dublin in 1 826, and 
a few songs and duets. He was also author of 
an elementary work published in 1824, entitled 
Vocal Instructions t combined with the Theory and 
Practice of Pianoforte Accompaniment. 

w. H. H. 

HAMILTON, James Alexakler (6. London, 
1785; d. London, Aug. 2, 1845), was the son of 
a dealer in old books, and was self-educated. 
Music became his particular study — the theory 
rather than the practice. He wrote many ele- 
mentary works, including a long series of useful 
catechisms on musical instruments and sub- 
jects, many of which have passed through 
numerous editions. He also translated and 
edited Cherubini’s Counterpoint and Fugutt 
Baillot’s Method for the Violin^ and other im- 
portant treatises. W. H. H. 

HAMLET, opera in 5 acts ; words by Barbier 
and Carr6 after Shakespeare ; music by Am- 
broise Thomas. Produced Paris Op^ra, Mar. 9, 
1868 ; in Italian, as ‘ Amleto,* Co vent Garden, 
June 19, 1869; New York, Academy of Music, 
Mar. 22, 1892. G. 

HAMMER (Fr. marteau; Ger. Hammer; 
Ital. martello). The sound of a pianoforte is 
produced by hammers. In this the pianoforte 
resembles the dulcimer, from which wo may 
regard it as developed by contrivance of keys 
and intermediate mechanism, rendering the 
pianoforte a sensitive instrument of touch. The 
pianoforte hammer consists of head and shank 
like any other hammer ; the shank is either 
glued into a butt that forms its axis, or is 
widened out and centred or hinged with the 
same intention ; and the blow is given and con- 
trolled by leverage more or less ingenious, and 
varying with the shape of tho instrument and 
the ideas of the makers. (For illustrations of 
actions see Pianofoetb.) 
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Both head and shank must be elastic: 
fiJnglish makers use mahogany for the former, 
on which are glued thicknesses of solo or buffalo 
leather and specially prepared felt. Of late 
years single coverings of very thick felt have 
been successfully employed. Cedar was for- 
merly used for the hammer shanks ; the woods 
now employed are pear-tree, birch or hickory. 
The hammers gradually diminish in size and 
weight from bass to treble. A. j. H. 

HAMMP3R, Fkanz Xavbr (b. Oettingen, 
c. mid- 18th cent. ; d. circa 1813), violoncellist 
and viola da gambist. From 1771-78 he was 
in Prince Esterhazy’s orchestra at Eiacnstadt; 
from 1776 a member of the Vienna Tonkiinstler 
Societat ; in 1782 in the chapel of Prince Bathy- 
any at Pressburg ; and from 1785 in the court 
orchestra at Schwerin -Mecklenburg. He wrote 
sonatas for viola da gamba and violoncello or 
bass which show him in a favourable light as 
composer. A sonata for violoncello and basso 
continuo is mentioned in Q.-L., and a concerto 
for violoncello is given by F^tis, without 
particulars. E. v. d. s. 

HAMMERICH, Angul {b, Copenhagen, 
Nov. 25, 1858), brother of Asger Hamerik 
{q.v,), studied at the University, joining the 
editorial staff of N ationaltidende (daily news- 
paper) in 1880. Having specialised in musical 
history, he published several able brochures 
dealing with ancient Danish music, and was 
accorded the degree of Ph.D. at the University 
of Copenhagen, being also appointed Professor- 
extraordinary in musical history (1896). His 
important work Medic&val Musical Edics of 
Denrnark, in an excellent English translation, 
appeared in 1912, but his monumental volume 
as a ‘ musicologist ’ is : Dansk Musik Historic 
ind til c. 1700, published in 1921. 

w. H. G. F. 

HAMMERKLAVIER, i.e, pianoforte. Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata, op. 106, composed 1816-17 
was sui)erscribed by him ‘ Grosse Senate fiir 
das Hammerklavier.’ So is n. 101, only at 
that time the German fit was )t so strongly on 
Beethoven, and he giv^es th Italian name as 
well. By op. 109 he has retui-ned to the Italian 
name alone. G. 

HAMMERSCHMIDT, Andreas (6. Briix, 
Bohemia, 1612 ; d. Zittau, Oct. 29 O.S., Nov. 8 
N.S., 1675), composer. 

His father was a saddler in good circum- 
stances, who, being a Protestant, was obliged 
in 1626, on account of the Thirty Years’ War, 
to migrate from Briix to Freiberg in Saxony. 
It was at Freiberg that Hammerschmidt re- 
ceived his musical education from Stephen Otto. 
His first appointment was that of organist in 
the service of the Count von Biinau, at Schloss 
Weesenstein, 1633, in which capacity ho pub- 
lished his first known composition, a thanks- 
giving piece a 8 for the victory of the Saxon 
army at Liegnitz, 1634. In 1635 he became 


organist at Freiberg, and in 1639 exchanged 
that post for a similar one at Zittau, where he 
remained till his death. His epitaph describes 
him as 

‘that noble swan who has ceased to sinR hero below, 
but now incrcjises the choir of angels round God's 
throne ; tlie Amphion of Germany, Zittau’s Orpheus.* 

Though his outward life was uneventful, his 
very numerous works made him renowned as a 
musician over the whole of Northern Germany, 
and ho was on terms of intimacy with many of 
the most important men of his day. Among 
musicians he owed most to Heinrich Schiitz, 
but he very early struck out a lino of his own, 
which makes him of considerable importance 
historically, in connexion with the develop- 
ment of the Lutheran Church Music up to 
Sebastian Bach. A general list of his works in 
chronological order, with brief notes on the 
more import Ant, will serve to illustrate his 
position in musical history. 

1. TIis first work. ir>34, has already been mentioned. 

2. In 1639, appeared two seta of dance-piecea (' Ersier Flelaa, aller- 
hand newer Paduanen, Qalliarden, Ballotten, Maarbaraden, Aricn 
Concerten und Sarabanden ’) for viols a 5. Eitncr rcuiarka on the 
Indications of tempo and expression oocurriug in this work unusual 
for the time. 

3. ' MuslcallHche Audachten ’ (Musical Devotions), part 1. 1638, 
with the sub-title ' Qeistlichc Concerten,’ indicating their ebaraeter 
as written In the Italiau concerted stylo for sohi voices with basso 
continuo. This w ork contains twenty-one settinRS of Gcmiau sacred 
words for one to four voices. 

4. * Musicallscbe Andaditen,' part ii. 1641. with the nub-title 
• Geistlicbo Mndrigallen,’ Indicating their character as written in Uie 
choral madrigal style, in which a basso continuo is rmnecesaary. 
This work contains thirty-four pieces, 12 a 4, 18 o A, 4 a G. 

5. * Muslealische Andachten, part ill., with the nib-tltlo ' Oeist- 
llcho Sympbonion,’ 1642, containing thirty -one pieces for one and 
two voices, with obbligato parts for two violins and viola besides 
basso continuo. In these works Dammerscbinidt takes Sclitite as 
his model. Wlnterfcld says of them, tliat if lo! Is Inferior to Hchtita 
in mndenr of (‘(uiception, he sui paeses him in a cerUui elegance 
and grace, and in the smoothness of his part-writing. 

6. • Wdtliche Oden Oder LiebesgesAnge,' parts i. and 11., 1642-43, 
secular pieces for one to three voices, with instrumental accom- 
paniment. 

7. aitd a. ' Dialog! oder GesprAclte zwlschen Gott mid einer 
glAublgen Seele ’ (Dialogues between God and a faithful soul). Two 
parts. Dresden, 1645. 

This work opened a new vein in sacred com- 
position. Bible or chorale texts are so chosen 
as to give occasion to a certain dramatic con- 
trast of the voices, thus for instance, texts of 
prayer or complaint, sung by one or two voices, 
are immediately followed or accompanied by 
answering texts of promise or comfort, sung by 
another voice. We are familiar with the later 
use of this device hi the church cantatas of 
Sebastian Bach. It must be admitted that in 
Hammerschmidt there is little contrast of musi- 
cal expression, and the musical development is 
but slight, but there is enough of quiet devo- 
tional expression. Some of the pieces are in- 
troduced by short instrumental symphonies 
(two violins with trombone and basso continuo). 
The first part of these * Dialogues * contains 
twenty-two pieces, 10 a 2, 10 a 3 and 2 a 4 ; 
some with Latin words {D.T.O. viii.). The 
second part consists of twelve settings of 
Opitz’s verse translations from the Song of 
Solomon, for one and two voices, with accom- 
paniment of two violins and bass, followed by 
three so-called arias, not arias in the later senses, 
but in the sense in which Bach uses the word 
as in his motet * Komm, Jesu, komm.' 
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9. * MasioAliache Aodachten/ part iv. 1646, with tho sub>title 
* Geiatlirha Motetten und Concerten,’ Implying that the Inatruments 
indicated may be need for the moat part ad libitum. Thia work 
eontaina forty pieces, 4 a S, 8 a 6, 6 a 7, 15 a B, 3 a 9, 2 a 10, 8 a 12. 

10. In 1641) appeared a third part of Odes and Madrigals, sacred 
and secular, for one to fl\’e voices, with basso contlnuo. 

11. Twenty Latin motets for one and two voices, with accom- 
paniment. 1649. 

12. * Musicallsche Andacbten,' part v. 1652-63, with the sob-title 
* Chor-musik,' contains thirty -one pieces a 5 and 6 ‘ in Madrigal- 
manier.' 

13. ‘ MuHiealische aesprttrhe Ober die Honntags- und Fest-Evon- 

B dla.' Dre.sden, 1655-56. This work takes up again tlie form of the 
ialugi of 1645, and makes much use of the interweaving of Chorale 
and Biblical texts. Jt is In two parts, and contains altugether 
sixty-one pieces for four to sev'en voices, wtih an increase*! instru- 
mental accompaniment (flutes and ttumj>etN occajuioonlly einployeil). 

14. ‘ Fest- Buss- und Dank-Lieder,' 165«. Thirty-two hymns for 
five voices and five instrumental parts ad libitum. 

From this woik come most of the simple 
choralo-tuncs by Hammcrschmidt, still in use 
in the Lutheran Church, such as ‘ Meinen Jesum 
lass ich nicht,’ ‘ Hosianna David’s Solm,* ‘ Mcine 
Scole Gott erhebot,’ etc. Besides these he had 
already provided thirty-eight tunes for Johann 
Rist’s ‘ Katec hisinus- Andacbten,’ and ten others 
for Rist’s ‘ Himmlischo Licder,’ which, however, 
never came into general use. 

1.'}. * Klrchen- und Tafcl-Musik ’ (t'hurch and Chamber-Music) 

* darinnen 1, 2, 3 Vocal und 4, 5. 6 instrumental-Htimmeu enthalton,' 
Zittau, 16(32. Contains twrnty-two pieces, including three so-called 
sonatas, two of them on ciiorales, the third written for two alto 
voices in unison accompanied by two trumijets and four trombones. 

16. ' xvll. Miasao aaerae 5 a«l 12 usque vocilnis el instmmentis.* 
Dre84!on, J6G3. These masses consist only of the Kyne and Gloria, 
the so-called Missa Brevis of the Lutheran ( 'hurch, 

17. ‘ Sechsatlmmlge Feat- und Zelt-Andachten.' Dresden, 1671. 
Contains thlrty-eiglit settlugs a 6 in motet style, but with compara- 
tive slmpheity of c«mirapuntal tieutmeni. One piece fnnn this 
work. * HehaO in mlr Gott ein relnes Her/- ’ (‘Make me a clean heart, 

O God ‘), has been reprluted in Schleslnger's Mumica sacra, Ho. 41. 
Several others have lieon reprinted by F. Comuiur. 

18, Vopelius'a Gesangbuch, 1682. contains seven four-part settings 
of hymn-tunes by ilammorscbinidt. 

8ee 8pitta’s Bach (English translation), vol. i. 
pp. 49, 55, 57-8, (>0, 69. 124, 302. For MS. 
works and collections, see Q,-Tj. j. r. m, 
HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar (6. Berlin, Ger- 
many, 1847 ; d. New York, Aug. 1, 1919), 
German- American impresario. An unique and 
romantic liguie in the annals of American 
ojiera, ho is to be remembered for his intro- 
duction to that continent, of numerous singers 
of genius and of some of the best of modem 
operas, as well as for his stimulating effect upon 
his rivals. Having come to New York a 
penniless immigrant in 1863, after some years 
of lesser activities he opened, on Dec. 3, 1906, 
the second and better-known Manhattan Opera 
House, which at once became a serious rival of 
the Metropolitan. In April 1910 the Hammer- 
stein inttjrests were bought by the Metropolitan, 
with the stipulation that he should not produce 
opera in the United States for 10 years. He 
then came to London, built the London Opera 
House in Kingsway, and opened it under his 
' wn management on Nov. 13, 1911. His 
venture in England, however, failed. Shortly 
before his death Hammerstein announced that 
he would resume the production of opera in 
the United States in 1920. w. S. S. 

HAMPEL, Anton Joseph (d. Dresden, Mar. 
30, 1771), was in Dresden court chapel from 
1737. He was a famous horn virtuoso and in- 
ventor of the crooks which change the funda- 
mental note of the Horn (f/.v. ). The instruments j 
called ‘ Inventions horn * were made under his | 


direction by Job. Werner, Dresden. Puntc 
was Hampel’s most prominent pupil. 

E. V, d. s. 

H-4MPT0N, John, a 15th-centurycoraposer. 
A Salve Regina of his is in the Eton College MS. 
(temp. Hy. VII.). Henry Davey (//ist. Evg, 
Mus.f p. 100) considers him identical with the 
Hampton of Worcester who received 20s. from 
Henry VII. in 1495 ‘ for the making of Baladcs,’ 
and according to West he was organist at 
Worcester Cathedral. (See also Q.-L.) 

HANARD (Henart), Martin, canon and 
maitre de chapello at Cambrai in 1477. He is 
said to have boon a pupil of Wm. Dufay, and 
Jo. Tinctoris dedicates to him his treatise ‘ do 
notis ac pausis,* giving the above date. As the 
spelling of names was very arbitrary in those 
times it is as yet uncertain how many of the 
works by Henart, Hemart, Haneart, Heniart, 
etc., are his or those of other composers. (See 
Q.^L.) 

HANBO YS, see Hamboys. 

HANCOCK, organ- builder. (See Crang & 
Hancock.) 

HAND BASSEL, a bowed, stringed instru- 
ment supposed by some to bo a small violon- 
cello similar to the alto violoncello of Boc- 
cherini’s scores (see Violin Family) ; but 
Ruhlman (Die Oeseki elite der Bogeninsirumente, 
1882) states that it was a small form of double 
bass (Halb-violone) used for dance music, and 
popularly known as the ‘ Bierbass.’ 

F. W. G. 

HAND BELLS are small bells fitted with 
clappers and springs, and provided with leather 
loops as handles, which allow of their being 
held in the hand and struck by an upward or 
downward movement. They are used for the 
practising of change-ringing methods and also 
for tune -playing. In England, especially the 
north, there are many bands of hand -bell ringers 
who play music in several parts and manipulate 
with great dexterity chromatic sets of bells 
5 octaves in conuass. w. w. s. 

HANDEL,! EORGE Frederic (b. Halle, 
Lower Saxony, b i. 23, 1685 ; d. London, Apr. 
14, 1759). His lather, Georg, was a barber- 
surgeon. The boy was born when his father 
was 63 years old and had married twice. His 
second wife, George Frederic’s mother, was 
Dorothea, daughter of Georg Taust, Pastor of 
Giebichenstein in the neighbourhood of Halle. 
George Frederic’s father was a hard business 
man, intent on making as good a living as could 
bo obtained by watchful care over what entered 
and loft his purse. At the same time he real- 
ised that such a procedure was worthless if not 
j supported by sure knowledge of worldly afi'airs, 
and it was this, more than any dislike of art as 

> The name is always spelt Hdndel by German writers. It was 
spelt at first, In England, Handel, a Iona uaed, like Mended, by the 
composer while te Italy. The family-name had been spelt Handel, 
Hendel, Bendeler, B&ndeler, and BendOer, but meet correctly 
Hdniel (Fbrstemann, 0. F. Haendel’i Stammbaum fol. Leipzig 
1844. very incorrectly quoted bv Fetis). 
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3 uch, that caused him so persistently to shut i 
out any possibility of his son’s following so un- ! 
certain a path. At 7 years of age the young 
Handel was sent to the Grammar School. 
During this period he must often have accom- 
panied his father to Weissenfels on visits occa- 
sioned by the latter’s position there as court 
surgeon. (The tale that on one visit the child 
bogged to go to Weissenfels, was refused per- 
mission, ran behind the coach, and had to be 
taken up into it, is vouched for by Mainwaring, 
who is follow'cd by Chrysandcr, Schoelcher, 
Rockstro and Streatfeild, but not by Flower or 
Leichtentritt.) 

While at Weissenfels the boy had the oppor- 
tunity of trying the chapel organ. The Duke 
of Saxe- Weissenfels, noticing his ability, made 
representations to the father in favour of 
George Frederic being given a musical educa- 
tion. The elder Handel so far altered his 
original plan as to arrange that his son should 
take lessons with Zachau, the organist of the 
Liebfrauenkirche at Halle, these lessons to run 
concurrently wdth his general education at the 
Grammar School. (Chrysaiider’s opinion of 
Zachau is small, but the rightness of that 
judgment has been brought into question by 
Leichtentritt.) With Zachau (George P>ederic 
started in 1693, and during the next three years 
learnt from him all that he could teach of 
counterpoint and harmony, the organ, harpsi- 
chord, violin and oboe. 

In 1696 Handel visited Berlin, where, at the 
court of the Eloctress Sophia Charlotte, he had 
the chance of hearing Italian music and musi- 
cians. It is not easy t o see how or why the 
elder Handel allowed his son to pay this visit 
to a riotous court. While there the question 
arose of his being sent to Italy at the wish of 
the Princess, but his father’s plans for a well- 
grounded general education were to undergo no 
further alteration. The boy returned to Halle 
in time for the death of his father. 

In 1697 he became assistant organist at the 
Domkirche in Halle under J. C. I.<oporin. In 
Feb. 1702 he entered the University and 
finished the study of Law, to which his father 
had sot liim. On March 13 of the same year he 
was appointed organist of the Domkirche, at a 
yearly salary of 60 thalers and lodging, in suc- 
cession to Leporin, who had been dismissed for 
reasons of conduct. It was at this point in his 
career that Handel first came under the notice 
of Telemann, whom he was to meet more 
closely later. In 1703 he left the University, 
gave up his organistship, and left Halle for 
Hamburg, 

At Hamburg he attached himself to the 
opera, and at the opera-house, under the direc- 
tion of Rheinhardt Reiser, he was given 
employment, first as ‘ violino di ripieno ’ and 
later as harpsichordist. During this time he 
met Mattheson, who probably used his influ- 


ence to secure him pupils, and in w hose com- 
pany he paid a visit to Liibeck, w'here Handel 
played the organ and Mattheson the clavi- 
combal as competitors for the post of organist, 
which Buxtehude w^as then giving up. In the 
liberal, licentious atmosphere of the Hamburg 
opera Handel found a groat contrast to the life 
of Halle. He seems to have apj)lied himself 
W’ith quiet energy to the completing of his 
musical training, for \vhic;h tlv 3 new^ surround- 
ings gave groat openings. As a harpsichordist 
he was able to hold his own, and it w'as in the 
year following the visit to Lub(H*k (1704) that 
Mattheson, a man of great taletit and j)ridc, 
found that the young Handel was not ( asily to 
be pushed aside. The result of an attempt by 
Mattheson to dispossess Handel of his place at 
the harpsichord during certain moments in 
Mattheson’s ‘ C’loopatra ’ w as a duel outside the 
theatre after the pt*rformanco. Both com- 
batants escaped, Handel, as the story goes 
(Mainwaring and others following Mattheson’s 
account in the ‘ Khronpforto ’), through the 
agency of a waistcoat-button. 

In Jan. 1705 H.anders first opera, ‘ Almira,’ 
was produced at Hamburg. In the same year 
a second opera, ‘ Nero,’ was produced. I’ho 
music of this latter has never come to light. 
By tliis time Gaston do’ M(*dici, husband of 
Pi'incess Anna Maria of Saxe-LaiienburgJ 
brother of the Grand-Duke Ferdinand of Tus- 
cany, had come into contact with Handel. It 
was on his suggestion that Handed turned his 
thoughts towards Italy. The l(*gcnd that 
Gaston do’ Medici paid the exjxMises of the 
journey has been disproved. The wdiolo ques- 
tion of how Handel succeeded in gc*tting across 
Europe is difiicult to elucidate. It is certain 
that Gaston do’ Medici was not in a financial 
position to render assistance, and it is difli(!ult 
to believe that Handel himself had saved suffi- 
cient from his work in llumbiirg to see him 
through so largo an undertaking. It is known 
that at that time he was subsidising his mother, 
so that no help would be* likely to (;omo from 
that quarter. IJefoio leaving H amburg, Handel 
completed two operas, ‘ FJorindo ’ and ‘ Dafoe. 
These were in reality the two halves of a large 
opera written at tlie request of 8auerbey, and 
divided thus for purposes of easier perfornmneo. 
Besides these operas, an oratorio to German 
words by Postel on the Passion according to 
St. John was composed. In 1706 Handel left 
Hamburg. (Chrysander says that he spemt 
Christmas 1706 at Halle. Leichtentritt accepts 
this. Flower, basing his assertion on a docu- 
ment which seems to point to Handel’s being 
in Romo by Jan. 14, 1707, discountenances the 
idea.) 

The question of the route by which Handel 
reached Italy is as uncertain as that of the pro- 
venance of the financial means by which he was 

1 Leicbiemtiitt ; Flower hue Luicembiirg. 
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able to make the journey. Mattheson men- 
tions a Herr v. Binitz as affording the necessary 
money. Lcichtentritt is unable to accept this 
tale. Handel first stayed in Florence at the 
palace of Ferdinand de* Medici, and during this 
first visit he composed a number of cantatas to 
Italian words, probably with the idea of render- 
ing himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
methods of his Italian contemporaries, Caris- 
simi, Leo, Alessandro Scarlatti and others. He 
also rearranged the overture to ‘ Almira,’ and 
added some dances, the whole to bo used a few 
months later as the overture to ‘ Rodrigo.* 

Early in 1707 he moved on to Rome, where 
he does not appear to have found any especial 
outlet for his talent. The influence of Carissimi, 
one which showed itself in the new form of the 
oratorio then being experimented with, and in 
the manner of treating voice-parts in cantatas, 
may at this time have begun to make itself felt 
with Handel. But this first visit was only a 
preparation for what was to come later. To 
this time in Rome the two Latin Psalms ‘ Dixit 
Dominus ’ and ‘ Nisi Dominus ’ and a ‘ Laudato 
Pueri * are ascribed. 

In July 1707 Handel returned to Floreno^e 
and, during his second visit there, succeeded in 
impressing the Florentines with his powers as 
executant and composer. His opera ‘ Rod- 
rigo * was performed in Florence with great 
success. As to whether the production took 
place during his first or his second visit is un- 
certain, the last page of the manuscript score on 
which the date must probably once stood is 
missing. It is, however, hardly likely that he 
would have gone to Rome if the opera was 
finished during his first Florentine visit 
(Flower). It was during the second stay in 
Florence that the love affair with a singer is 
supposed, according to Mainwaring, to have 
taken place. Chrysander’s suggestion that the 
singer in question was Vittoria Tesi has been 
proved to be untenable by Ademollo and 
Streatfeild. It is possible that Vittoria Tar- 
quini filled the part, but the whole history of 
the episode is vague. 

At the end of the year (Rockstro has Jan. 
1708) Handel went to Venice, where, either 
then or on a later visit, he met Domenico Scar- 
latti. The story that he was first discovered by 
Scarlatti at a masked ball in Venice, w here his 
playing on the harpsichord attracted attention 
and the remark, * That must either be the 
famous Saxon or the Devil himself,’ is quoted 
from Mainwaring by Leichtentritt and Rock- 
stro, but discredited by Flower. 

Early in 1708 Handel journeyed to Rome. 
This time the impressions he made and re- 
ceived were stronger than at the first visit. 
He was introduced into the cultured and musi- 
cal society of which Cardinal Pietro Ottobuoni 
and the Marquis di Ruspoli were the leaders, 
with both of whom he stayed. He also at- 


tended meetings of the ‘ Arcadia * (see E. J« 
Dent, Scarlatti, and Leichtentritt), though, 
being a foreigner, he was excluded from full 
membership. Compositions belonging to thU 
period are the oratorios, * La Resurrezione ’ and 
‘ II Trionfo del Tempo e del Disinganno,* the 
first to a poem of Sigismondo Capece, the 
second to one by Cardinal Benedetto Panfili. 
Also a ‘ Gloria Patri * for double choir and two 
orchestras. Here he will have met Corelli, 
Alessandro Scarlatti and probably Pasquini. 

In June 1708 he went to Naples, where he 
stayed for nearly a year. On his arrival ho at 
once started on the composition of the serenata 

* Aci, Galatea o Polifemo,’ in which is the 
famous bass aria, sung by Boschi, that has a 
compass of two octaves and a sixth. In the 
early months of 1709 ho returned to Rome, 
when he first mot the Abbe Steffani (Shedlock). 
He stayed until the autumn, and then jour- 
neyed again to Venice, where the opera ‘A grip 
pina,’ written in Naples, was produced on Dec. 
26 wdth very great success, being played for 27 
nights running. Hero he probably became 
acquainted with Prince Ernst August, younger 
brother of the Elector of Hanover, and an in- 
vitation to Hanover reached him from that 
quarter. The Duke of Manchester, English 
ambassador to the Venetian court, struck with 
Handel’s abilities, discussed with him the possi- 
bility of his coming to London. 

On Jan. 16, 1710, Handel, having left Italy, 
took up the appointment of Kapellmeister to 
the Elector George of Hanover at a yearly salary 
of one thousand thalers. The post had been 
vacated by Steffani. Before taking up the 
position Handel was able to enter into an 
arrangement with his employer that leave 
should be granted him for a visit to England. 
After only a few^ weeks at Hanover he went to 
Halle, to find one sister but lately dead and to 
attend the marriage of another. From there 
ho went to London, making a short stay in 
Diisseldorf. 

Early Works. — The operas ‘ Almira,* 

* Nero,’ ‘ Florindo * and ‘ Dafne,* and the Pas- 
sion according to St. John, which Handel 
wrote while at Hamburg, are the work of a 
period when his talent was still being exercised 
in the preparation of unexplored ground. When 
his age is taken into account, the works can be 
accepted as a precocious expression of feeling 
and technical accomplishment. The Passion 
alone is a remarkable work for a composer’s 
nineteenth year. The success of his work at 
this point may be taken as earnest of the fact 
that from early years he possessed an ability 
for assimilating quickly the style of the sur- 
roundings in which he moved. This can be 
seen in reference to the next works, those that 
were composed in Italy. 

The chamber cantatas of the Italian period 
aie modelled on those of oontempoiariea* such 
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the elder Scarlatti, and on the old Madrigal 
writers. The * Dixit Dominus * and the * Nisi 
Dominus ’ show the influence of Leo and Caris* 
simi. The ‘ Laudato Pueri * is thought by 
some (Loichtentritt, Chrysander, Rockstro) to 
have been composed when Handel was still at 
Halle, and to have been transposed and 
arranged for performance in Rome. In ‘ La 
Resurrezione * the vocal and orchestral tech- 
nique of the Roman composers of the period is 
employed. As to whether this oratorio or the 
opera ‘ Agrippina ’ was written first is, accord- 
ing to Leichtentiitt, uncertain. In both works 
there are arias that are resemblant, and in the 
oratorio the part written for Lucifer has a 
striking likeness to the large-compassed Poli- 
femo part in the seronata ‘ Aci, Galatea e Poli- 
femo.’ * Rodrigo,* Handel’s first Italian opera, 
shows still some of the influence from the Ham- 
burg days of Koiser, and in the overture and 
the hero’s first aria material from ‘ Almira ’ is 
used again. The ‘ Trionfo del Tempo * is the 
earliest form of that work, which was altered 
for performance in London in 1737, and yet 
again, translated into English and much added 
to, in 1757. ‘Aci, Galatea e Polifomo,* dating 
from 1708, when Handel was at Naples, is like- 
wise the forerunner of a version performed in 
England in 1732. ‘Agrippina ’ is an advance 
on ‘ Rodrigo ’ in the assurance with which the 
dramatic situations are dealt with, and in the 
increased freedom of vocal and orchestral 
writing. It points the way to the first London 
opera, linking the early with the more mature 
works. A ‘ Gloria Patri ’ has lately been found 
in the collection of the Rev. E. Goddard (from 
where it passed into the possession of W. H. 
Cummings, and is now in the British Museum). 
The MS. is a copy dating from the Roman visits, 
the original having been lost by fire in 18G0. 

Visit to London. — Music in London, when 
Handel arrived there in 1710, was under the in- 
fluoiice, new and strong at the time, of Italian 
opera. Purcell had been dead for fifteen years, 
and his master. Blow, who outlived him, did 
not possess sufficient power to carry on the suc- 
cession. Composers then living, w^ere lacking 
in just that brilliance and effectiveness which 
the aristocrats of Anne’s reign looked for 
and found in Italian opera. Handel at once 
set to work on the libretto of ‘ Rinaldo,’ which 
he completed in fourteen days, one of the first 
instances of his speed of composition and his 
harrying of librettists. The opera was pro- 
duced in great style by Aaron Hill at the 
Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket. Its suc- 
cess was great. Steele’s and Addison’s satires 
{Spectator, Taller) on the production are inter- 
esting commentaries, as well as useful sources 
of information as to contemporary operatic 
stage-technique. It was during this visit that 
Handel used to arrange to be locked in with 
ihe fourteen-year-old Maurice Greene at St. 


Paul’s Cathedral, and stay playing the organ 
there by the hour (Burney). After six months 
Handel returned to Hanover, making another 
short stay at Diisseldorf. During this second 
Hanoverian period are placed the chamber 
duets, the nine German songs, some harpsi- 
chord music and the oboe concertos. In the 
autumn Handel went again to Halle for the 
baptism of a niece. After that he remained in 
Hanover until the spring of 1712, when he left 
once more for England. 

The chamber duets which Handel wrote for 
use at the Hanoverian court were modelled on 
that form already introduced there by Steffani 
(g.t7.). Of the twelve German songs included by 
Chrysander in the Handelgosellschaft edition, 
three date from Hallo. (►Sciffert thinks that the 
words of these throe songs, as w ell as those of a 
Funeral Ode ff)r Handel’s father, are by the 
j composer himself.) The nine that remain have 
been placed by Seiffert in the year 1729, thus 
! correcting Chrysander’s date of 1711-16. The 
question of the date of the six oboe concertos 
is as yet unsettled. Chrysander plac(‘S tluun in 
this period. Rockstro fools that they belong to 
the Cannons days, Loichtentritt that they are 
rearrangements of youthful work from Halle. 

A few weeks after reaching London Handel 
finished a new opera, ‘ 11 Pastor Fido,’ which 
Rossi, librettist of ‘ Rinaldo,’ had made up for 
him. His successes during the former visit 
were not forgotten, and he did not lack patrons 
and friends, chief among them being the Earl 
of Burlington, with wdiom ho stayed. For the 
celebrations of the peace of Utrecht he wrote 
tho Utrecht To Doiira for production on July 7, 
1713, thus bringing hiniscdf to the near notice of 
Queen Anne, whose birthday Ode he had already 
produced on Feb. 6, and who now settled on 
him a yearly pension of two huiidrc^d pounds. 
‘11 Pastor Fido’ was not a success, and in 1714 
Handel produced ‘ Teseo,’ w liich had bcttei 
fortune. In that same year the Queen died, 
and the Elector of Hanover succeeded her. 

Handel’s second journey to London cai\no^ 
bo called a visit. Ho overstayed his leave, and 
before ho had decided to icturn his master came 
to the English throne, and Handel stayed on 
for all time. In May 1715 he wrote the opera 
‘ Amadigi,’ and at this time the reconciliation 
with King George must have taken place. Tho 
question of the Water Music has been much 
discussed. All authorities, from Mainwaring 
onwards, have repeated the talc. Prof. 
Michael {Englische Qeschichte im 18. Jahr- 
hunderte) on the authority of a diplomatist’s 
letter written in 1717 describing a jouniey of the 
King down the river for which he had invited 
Handel to compose some music, has cast 
some doubt on the probability of the tale. 
However, Leichtentritt, correcting the date of 
Handel’s compositions for the ling’s water- 
party, thinks it likely that some sort of recon* 
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ciliation must have taken place before 1717, 
and is willing to accept Mainwaring’s original 
account. Barclay Squire tended to agree with 
Prof. Michael’s choice of the later dato.^ 

The ‘ Water-Music ’ is made up of pieces 
written at different times and only collected 
for publication in 1740, and there may well 
have been included some numbers that 
had been written for a river-party in 1715. 
(Flower emphasises strongly the idea started 
by Prof. Michael.) In any case Handel 
was received back into favour by George I., 
and the pension he had enjoyed under 
Anne was confirmed and doubled. In Jan. 
1716 he went with the King to Hanover. 
He visited Halle, and was accompanied on his 
return to England by J. C. Schmidt of Anspach, 
a friend of his university days, who, wdth his 
son, was to serve Handel to the end of his 
career. Handel’s last work on a German text, 
a Passion to a poem of Brockoa, which was set 
by Keiser, Telemann and IVIattheson also (see 
Passion Music), was composed during this 
period in Hanover. 

OrEEA TN London. — On returning to London 
early in 1717 Handel succeeded Popusch as 
Kapellmt'ister to the Duke of Chandos, and at 
his palace at Cannons wore composed the 
Chandos Anthems (1719), the pastorale * Acis 
and Galatea ’ (1720), and the first form of the 
oratorio ‘Esther’ (1720), under its original 
title of ‘ Hamman and Mordecai, a Masque.’ 
At the same time he interested himself in musi- 
cal events in London, and became a director 
with Giovanni Maria Bononcini and Attilio 
Ariosti of the new opera venture, the Koyal 
Academy of Music, started in 1719 with the 
support of the King and such noble amateurs as 
Burlington and the Duke of Newcastle. Handel 
left England in search of singers, and came into 
touch with an Italian company at Dresden, 
among them being Senesino, Boschi and Duras- 
tauti, whence he was able to supply the needs 
of the King’s "I’lieatre venture. It was while at 
Halle on this journey that he narrowly missed 
a meeting witli J. S. Bach. 

The first season of the Royal Academy in 
1720 was a success, artistically and financially. 
By then Handel had severed his connexion with 
Cannons, and was securely started on the long 
course of operas which was to keep him at work 
for the next twenty-one years. But jealousy 
of his own success was beginning to make itself 
felt. A party of rivals was forming, and after 
the first Handel opera of the season, ‘ Rada- 
misto,’ it was maliciously arranged that the 
plot of ‘ Muzio Scaevola ’ should be used as a 
trial piece. Act 1 being composed by Filippo 
Mattel (Pipe), Act 2 by Bononcini, and Act 3 
by Handel. Matters were not eased by this 
kind of procedure. 

The second season (Nov. 1719~July 1721), 

1 Letter. Mus. T., Dec. 1, 1032. 


during which ‘ Muzio Scaevola * was produced, 
was taken up otherwise hy works of the remain- 
ing two directors. The third season opened on 
Dec. 9, 1721, with Handel’s ‘ Floridante.’ For 
the fourth season the famous soprano, Cuzzoni, 
was engaged, and Handel continued to produce 
operas, gradually winning an ascendancy in the 
popular esteem over Bononcini, who, ever since 
the opening of the Academy, had allowed him- 
self to be set up as a rival. In the fifth season 
(Nov. 1723-.Tune 1724) Handel held the stage. 
But the high fees of Cuzzoni, Senesino and the 
like were weakening the exchequer. 

In the seventh season (Nov. 1725-Jan. 1726) 
the directors had the temerity to engage 
Faustina Bordoni (see Hasse), a move which 
caused endless trouble, the jealousy between 
her and Cuzzoni being made the excuse for 
intense expressions of party feeling, which 
soon degenerated into rowdyism, and at 
length emptied the opera-house of all decent- 
minded audiences. Addison’s outburst at 
the performance of ‘ Rinaldo ’ was now sur- 
passed by the lampoons and epigrams in 
a press less poUshed than the Spectator. The 
battle between Handel and Bononcini con- 
tinued, added to by that between Faustina and 
Cuzzoni and between the rival factions of the 
King and the Prince of Wales. Through all 
this Handel continued to produce opera after 
opera. But the Academy was not to last. In 
Feb. 1726 Handel took out naturalisation 
papers. The end of the eighth season came in 
June 1727. In Oct. George 1. died. For the 
Coronation of George II. Handel wrote the 
four Coronation Anthems, the first of which is 
‘ Zadok the Priest.’ In Jan. 1 728 the ‘ Beggar’.^ 
OjKjra * was first performed, and its success was 
instantaneous. In June of that year the ninth 
and last season of the opera ended, and the 
venture collapsed under a largo deficit. 

Handel was not seriously affected by the 
bankruptcy of the A(jademy. Indeed, he had 
enough money to be able to start a fresh ven- 
ture with Heidegger at the King’s Theatre. He 
went to Italy for singers, found time to pay a 
visit to his aged mother at Halle, and returned 
to London in time to prepare ‘ Lotario ’ for the 
first night of the new season (Dec. 2). The 
opera was a failure. Public taste had been 
drawn away from the Italian style, and the 
success of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera ’ had strength- 
ened that tendency. This Handel chose to 
ignore, and continued to write works that were 
artistically excellent, but had very little appeal 
for the public. ‘ Acis and Galatea * and 
‘ Esther,’ however, had a certain amount of 
success. They were performed in costume, but 
without action. A revival of ‘ Rmaldo ’ in 
1731, following successful performances of 
‘ Poro,* helped matters temporarily. 

The first performance of the oratorio 
* Deborah * took place on Mar. 17, 1733. In 
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July of that year Handel conducted his works 
at Oxford, and refused the proffered doctorate. 
During this summer he had quarrelled with 
Senesino, his most popular and able castrato, 
and thus matters were made no easier for him- 
self and Heidegger in their burden of making 
the King’s Theatre venture financially sound. 
In the meantime a new opera company had 
been set going, sponsored by the Prince of 
Wales and his friends, as a deliberate counter- 
blast to Handel and, through him, to his 
patron the King. The venture was housed in 
the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, and chiefly 
for political reasons attracted fair audiences, at 
least larger ones than did Handel and Heid- 
egger. This ‘ Opera of the Nobility * commis- 
sioned the best singers, and was able to secure 
siK^h attractions as Farinelli, Boschi and 
Cuzzoni, besides others lured away from the 
King’s Theatre. In July 1734 Heidegger and 
Handel gave up the partnership. At once the 
‘ Opera of the Nobility ’ stepped in and leased 
the King’s Theatre. There was nothing left 
for Handel but to move into the one just 
vacated in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

On Oct. 5, 1734, he opened a new season, sole 
head of this undertaking, with ‘Ariadne.’ On 
Dec. 18 he started a fresh season, this time at 
Covent Garden, with ‘ Ariodante.’ From then 
onwards through the next three years ho 
worked continuously, producing a succession of 
operas, refusing to pander to the public taste, 
mastering a grave illness (1736), seeking relief 
by visits to Tunbridge Wells (1735 and 1736), 
and obtaining a groat, if momentary, success 
with the oratorio ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ in which 
the tenor, Beard, one of his greatest discoveries, 
first appeared. In 1737 he was forced to close 
the theatre and to go into bankruptcy. He 
was enabled to come to an arrangement with 
his creditors for payment at a future date, a 
promise which he scrupulously kept. He then 
left for Aix-la-Chapello to seek a cure for the 
paralysis which had been attacking him per- 
sistently through the strenuous times of the 
last year. 

Handel’s Style in Opera. — From 1711-37 
Handel worked unceasingly at the composition 
of operas. After 1737 material considerations 
caused him to turn his attention to oratorios. 
The opinion that has had highest currency dur- 
ing the last century is that the most representa- 
tive Handelian utterance is to be found in the 
work of these later years. Modem research 
and performance tend to show that in this 
mass of operatic creation there exists an in- 
dubitable and real expression of Handel’s char- 
acter and of his genius, and that the emphasis 
that has always been laid on the oratorios, and 
on the ‘ Messiah * in particular, has resulted in 
a one-sided appreciation of his powers, doing 
insufficient justice to his creative effort as a 
whole. 


The operas show the influence of his sur- 
roundings in a marked degree. In the early 
works, from ’ Almira ’ to ‘ Rodrigo,’ it is the 
work of Koiaer which he studied and lived 
amongst at Hamburg that served him as model. 
The Venetian school of Caldara, Legrenzi and 
Lotti that ho came into contact with in 1707 
affected the composition of ‘ Agrippina.’ In 
the first London operas, ‘ Rinaldo,’ ‘ I’astor 
Fido ’ and others, the inlluencc of his friend of 
the Italian days, Alessandro Sisarlatti, and his 
predecessor at Hanover, IStoiTani, is noticeable. 
The effective writing for voices which Handel 
had learnt from them both was put to use in 
these early works, where the conventions of the 
stage rendered it necessary to employ solo 
voices much and often, and in such latter operas 
as ‘ Atalanta,’ ‘ I^oro,’ ‘ Orlando * and ‘ Tamor- 
lano,* where duets and trios were introdu<;ed, 
(In ‘ Rinaldo,’ for example, the whole opera 
consists of recitative and aria, with the excep- 
tion of the last chorus, which cannot truthfully 
be called such, but is a four- part concerted 
number, in which all six characters join for the 
expected happy ending.) 

It was not until the later works, such as ‘ Or- 
lando,’ ‘ Giulio Ceaare ’ and ‘ Tamerlano,’ that 
Handel began to enlarge the scope of the oper- 
atic conventions and endeavoured to vitalise 
the stereotyped methods of procedure. The 
characterisation of the protagonists is drawn 
as clearly and deeply as the circumstances 
of singer and song would allow'. Orchestral 
colour is used with increasing effect (the sloop 
scene in ‘Sernele’; ‘(Jiulio (k'sarc,’ Act ii.). 
The recitatives are made the vehicle of greatest 
expressiveness and the means of urging on 
the action. (‘ Tamerlano,’ last act ; ‘ Giulio 
Cesare,’ third act; ‘Orlando,’ second act.)^ 
These attempts thus to b(‘ttcr the state of opera 
could not, in the nat ure of the case, l>e other 
than sporadic. The dej)res8iug financial con- 
siderations that filled llaiidcl’K career during 
his period of management (1728 -37) made it 
necessary to work at greater speed than was 
compatible wuth careful attention to detail, and 
incidentally may have caused him to indulge 
increasingly in those broad effects of character- 
isation which were so successful in the oratorios, 
and which 8t>em, now, to bo the very essence of 
his stylo. 

The librettists who served Handel with opera 
texts wore little more than scribes. With a 
complete absence of poetic feeling and with a 
very rudimentary dramatic sense, they strung 
together couplet after couplet, seemingly over- 
whelmed by the realisation that their words 
could only be tolerated as pegs on which to 
hang tunes. Addison’s sarcastic allusions to 
the Rossi libretto of * Rinaldo ’ cannot bo with- 
stood, though * Augelletti che cantate,’ the aria 

t For a concise description of Handel's operatio styles see RoUand, 
EaenMt on which the above is founded. 
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on which he fixed for his most biting comment^ 
is really a poetio conceit of a higher order than 
most of those employed by the writers of these 
texts. It is evident that Handel’s favourite 
librettists were Nicola Haym, Paolo Rolli and 
Metastasio. Haym wrote words for several 
operas, among thorn the two successful produc- 
tions ‘ Giulio Cesare ’ and ‘ Tamerlano.’ Rolli 
was employed for a series of five operas, in- 
cluding the popular ‘ Scipio.’ At a later date 
Handel set his ‘ Deidamia,’ the last opera, after 
a gap of thirteen years since the previous Rolli 
text, ‘ Riccardo I.’ Metastasio alone among 
the libretto-makers was a poet with a real scmse 
of the stage. His libretti for the three operas 
of Handel, ‘ Siroe,’ ‘ Poro’ and ‘ Ezio,’ are full of 
imagery that is sufiiciently simple to bo practi- 
cable of realisation in arias and duets, and yet 
arresting enough to have some dramatic signifi- 
cance, helping the action instead of obstructing 
it, as was the case with so many other libret- 
tists. Handel set these three texts between 
1728 and 17."12. Had ho been able to give them 
the attention of careful application that they 
demand, his success would have been groat. 
But he was starting on a period of strenuous 
labour against potty difficulties, and had to 
take tho Metastasio talcs in his stride. For 
all that he altor(‘d and disfigured the libretto 
of ‘ Ezio,’ Chrysander compares his setting 
favourably with tho later setting by Gluck. It 
was ‘ Poro ’ that revived the prospects of the 
Handel- Heidegger partnership in 17,31. 

The operas can bo divided, according to the 
subjects treated, into three sections : those 
that deal (i.) with historical subjects, (ii.) with 
classical myths, and (iii.) with romantic sub- 
jects. In tho first section there are such operas 
as ‘ Giulio Cesare.’ A sketch of the plot of this 
opera w'ill serve as example for all three classes 
noted above, since the general formation of 
scenario is similar for them all, regardless of 
which section they may be placed in from the 
point of view of subject. 

The scene is laid in Egypt at the time when 
Caesar has just triumphed over Pompey. He 
is heard promising Pompey’s wife pardon for 
her husband and family, when there enters 
Achillas, sent by Ptolemy and bearing Pom- 
pey’s head, which Ptolemy had taken the 
chance of securing when he intercepted Pom- 
pey’s flight. The scene closes with Cornelia’s 
sorrow and Sextus, her son’s, cry of revenge. 
Tho next scene shows Cleopatra preparing her- 
self to meet Caesar. 8he hopes to persuade 
him to debar Ptolemy from the throne of Egypt. 
Caesar promises her his aid, and then Cleo- 
patra, learning that Sextus is bent on revenging 
on Ptolemy the death of his father, finds oppor- 
tunity to help on that project. In the next 
scene Ptolemy is entertaining Caesar in his 
palace. Sextus enters, challenges Ptolemy to 
a duel, but is taken prisoner with his mother 


by the guards. The second and third acts ait 
prolonged, with a bewildering variation of plot 
and counterplot, through the history of an 
attempted assassination of Caesar, another of 
Ptolemy by Sextus (both failures), the battle 
between Cleopatra and Ptolemy, in which the 
former is made prisoner, the eventual death of 
Ptolemy at Sextus’s hand, and the rejoicings of 
all that are left. For all its involution, such a 
plot gives opportunity for dramatic character- 
isation. In such a place as Act i. sc. 1, when 
Cornelia is mourning her dead Pompey, Sextus 
planning revenge on Ptolemy, Caesar standing 
stricken with the awful tragedy, and Achillas, 
the bearer of the head, remaining aloof and un- 
moved, Handel places one of his most dramatic 
concerted numbers. The same applies to the 
scene between Caesar and Cleopatra when the 
murderers approach, and to that where, on the 
seashore, Caesar intervenes between the dying 
Achillas and Sextus. In this opera, as in all, 
there are certain moments of great and effective 
beauty. Tho weak point lies in the wire-drawn 
plot, which makes any clarity of portrayal prac- 
tically impossible. As an example of the opera 
tale founded on classical mythology, ‘ Admetus ’ 
may be instanced. ‘ Floridante,’ ‘ Tamerlano * 
and ‘ Orlando ’ all belong to that class of opera 
that is based on a romantic legend. 

Apart from those there stands the English 
pastoral ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ differing from them 
all in freshness of presentation, surpassed by 
none of them in technical brilliance. The 
action goes forward with tho least possible in- 
terruption. The balance between musical and 
dramatic interest is perfectly held. The choral 
writing is simple in context and boldly outlined, 
and the chorus itself plays a natural and im- 
portant part in the action of the tale. 

Harpsichord Music. — In 1720 Handel, who 
held the post of music-master to the Princesses 
Anne and Caroline, daughters of George II., 
published the first set of suites ‘ pour le clave- 
cin,’ the second set being published in 1733. In 
the first book there are eight suites, and the 
same number in the second. This second 
volume was published by Walsh without Han- 
del’s permission. A third collection of short 
suite movements, many of them placed together 
unconnectedly, appeared at a later date. In 
1736 six fugues for the harpsichord were pub- 
lished. In addition to this there is in vol. 48 
of the Gesellschaft edition a ‘ Klavier-Buch aus 
der Jugendzeit,’ a collection of early pieces 
of more historical than artistic worth. All 
Handel’s music written for the harpsichord or 
clavichord suffers from one defect. In com- 
parison with J. S. Bach, Domenico Scarlatti, 
Couperin or Rameau, it is angular without 
gaining character, hard without brilliance, R 
is probable that his own playing, which is 
known to have been of the highest order of 
technical accomplishment, was largely impro- 
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nsational. This would account, in part, for 
the bareness of his published keyboard works, 
and for their harmonic paucity. In perform- 
ance the cold succession of tonic and dominant 
in the variations would have been clothed in 
ornamentation and the sharpness of the melodic 
declivities rounded by appoggiature. The 
reason for the printing and publishing of all the 
books of suites is harder to account for. Prob- 
ably only the first book was ever meant by 
Handel to be made public. That and the 
second book contain the best of the works. The 
first book shows more signs of careful prepara- 
tion than the second, though the very opening 
Prelude of the first suite (in A major) is left in a 
sketchy state, which presupposes an improvisa- 
tion at periormance. In this book there is a 
sot of variations in E major that has been 
labelled the ^ Harmonious Blacksmith,’ and 
around which a tale has grown up which has 
since been proved spurious. Here, too, there 
is to be found the Passacaille in G minor (7th 
suite), a work in which Handel approaches most 
nearly to the monumental style of his choral 
writing. This whole suite has a homogeneity 
that raises it above the rest. The movements 
are bound together by something stronger than 
kinship of key. They have an affinity of feel- 
ing, as, for instance, between the Andante and 
the Sarabande, the Allegro and the Passacaille, 
which itself balances the stately overture. In 
the second book of suites there are less signs of 
preparation for the publisher. The Aria in B 
flat major of Suite I. is that which was used by 
Brahms as the theme for his Variations for 
piano, opus 24. 

Later Years. — Handel returned from Aix- 
la-Chapello cured of his paralytic affection in 
time to compose the anthem for the funeral of 
Queen Caroline on Nov. 20, 1737. Heidegger, 
once more in possession of the King’s Theatre, 
produced, betwe^en now and 1741, the re- 
mainder of Handel’s operas. But Handel’s 
thoughts were turning with increasing fre- 
quency to the possibilities that lay in oratorio. 
On Mar. 28, 1738, he was persuaded to hold a 
benefit concert. With the thousand pounds 
procured by this means he was able financially 
to clear himself of debt. On May 7, in the 
same year, Roubiliac’s statue ^ was unveiled in 
V^auxliall Gardens, for which place it had been 
commissioned by Jonathan Tyers, owner of the 
gardens. 

In 1739 ‘ Saul ’ and ‘ Israel in Egypt ’ wore 
performed. In 1740 ‘ L’ Allegro, il Ponseroso e 
il Moderato,’ a resetting, by Charles Jennens, of 
Milton, was produced. (Burney says that the 
double bassoon, for which there is a distinctive 
part in this oratorio, was first made at Handel’s 
suggestion for the coronation of George II., but 
was not used then.) 

Early in Nov. 1741 Handel left for Dublin. 

'* in tbe pogMsaton of Mcmh. NotcUo St Co. 


The invitation to Ireland came from the Lord- 
Lieutenant (the Duko of Devonshire) and the 
Governors of three charitable institutions. In 
Dublin he gave a series of concerts, repeating 
‘ Il Ponseroso,’ ‘ Alexander’s Feast ’ and 
‘ Iraeneo,’ and eventually producing the 
‘ Messiah,* which had been written down in tlio 
23 days between the previous Aug. 22 and 
Sept. 1 4 ^ on Apr. 1 3, 1 742. The success of all this 
was instantaneous. The ‘ Messiah ’ was received 
with fervour. In spito of that, however, when 
he returned to London in the spring of 1743, 
the work, produced after eight successful per- 
formances of ‘ Samson,’ fell fiat. Not until the 
Foundling Hospital performances of 1760 on- 
wards did it attract the English people. ISinoe 
then there has been no dearth of performances. 

After the first performances of the ‘ Messiah ' 
in London Handel fell ill, and had to have re- 
course again to the cure at Tunbridge Wells. 
On Nov. 27, 1743, the Dettingen Te Deum was 
performed in tht> Chapel Royal in commemorr 
tion of the victory of the English troops. In 
1744 Handel produced ‘ Josej)h ’ (Mar. 2) and 
‘ Seraele ’ (spring) ; in 1745 ‘ Herakles ’ (,lan. 6) 
(Rockstro says this was wu’ittcn in 1760 and 
produced in 1751) and ‘ Belshazzar’ (Mar. 27). 
But the hostility of the aristocratic Londoners 
broke out once again, and his evening concerts 
at the King’s Theatre became the scene of 
rowdy demonstrations. His audiences dwindled 
and at the end of his second season in 1745 ho 
was again bankrupt and again broken in health. 
He retired to Tunbridge Wells, and did not 
return until August. The Stuart rising called 
forth the ‘ Occasional Oratorio,’ whicfii was pro- 
duced in Feb. 1746. ‘ Judas Maecabaeus,’ 

written in commemoration of Cullodoii, was 
finished ready for performance on Apr. 1, 1747, 
In that year he was visited by Gluck. 

On Mar. 9, 1748, ‘’Alexander Balus ’ was pro- 
duced, and, on the 2.3rd of thc^ same month, 
‘ Joshua.’ On Feh, 10, 1749, ‘ »Su.sanna,’ on 
Mar. 17 ‘ Solomon,’ and on Apr. 27 the Fire- 
work music were performed. On Mar. Ifi, 
1750, the production of ‘ "rheodora ’ tot)k ])laco, 
and in July Handel left England for Germany, 
travelling through Hollaiid, where he sufi'ered 
a severe carriage accident. He visiUjd Halle. 

During 1761 ho worked on ‘ Jophtha. which 
was produced on Feb. 2fi, 1762, and the first 
sensations of weakness of the eyes were felt. 
He took some precautions, and eventually 
underwent three operations for auita serena. 
By 1763 he had comi>letely lost his sight.® 

The long list of Handel’s oratorios stretches 
from the German Passion according to St. John 
in 1704 to ‘ Jephtha ’ in 1751. From ‘ Ham- 
man and Mordecai, a Masque’ (1720), which, 
seeing that it was also the original version of 
‘ Esther,* was the first oratorio to an English 

* Article « Haxidel/ D.N.B. 

> See Schoelcher*e reuone for eoppoeiiig that he never tiecaw 
totaUr blind * also article * Handel,* 
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text, until the performance of the later form 
of that work (1732), he was engaged on the 
production of the operas. ‘ Esther ’ may be said 
to begin the succession of oratorios, followed in 
the next year by ‘Athalia,’ and then in 1738 
by ‘ Saul,’ aft-or which the spaces between the 
appearances of the oratorios grow smaller up to 
the time when two were made public in each 
of the years 1744 and 1745, 1748 and 1749, with 
the ‘Occasional Oratorio ’in 1746, ‘Judas Mac- 
cabaeus’ in 1747 and ‘Theodora’ in 1750. 

Handel’s Style in Obatorio. — ^The history 
of the oratorio may be said to begin with the 
Florentine Emilio de* Cavalieri in 1600. A 
century later Carissimi in Romo sot the stand- 
ard of the new type of choral writing, and it 
was his declamatory and rhythmic choruses 
that Handel took as model for his own early 
oratorios. With Handel the form took on a 
new significance. If in opera he effected little 
reformation of any extended effectiveness, in 
oratorio ho brought the level of artistry to a 
higher plane than bis contemporaries. The 
difference between the work of Carissimi and 
that of the later Handel is more than one 
of technicalities only. Where Carissimi in 
‘ Jephtha,’ faithful to his Italian antecedents, 
softens the outlines and smooths the declivities, 
bringing the whole within the confines of a 
sympathetic suavity, Handel, guided by the 
operatic experience of his past years, does 
not hesitate to draw his characters inidsively, 
especially where the main part of the action 
takes place in the chorus. In ‘ Israel in Egypt ’ 
the chorus is the prtitagonist. There Handel 
has exerted his ingenuity in solving the problem 
of a rational use of the chorus as a dramatic 
medium. The result is not wholly successful 
because of the comparative rigidity of that 
medium. Rut the work remains as a starting- 
point for so much of his own and of later com- 
posers that on that count it must bo adjudged 
w'orthy. 

The ‘ Messiah ’ is more balanced in archi- 
to<7ture. The contrast between aria, recitative 
and chorus is made definite use of. The three 
divisions of the work follow on one from the 
other with an inevitable impetus. There is a 
fooling of philosophic calm present in even the 
most emotional moments which precludes that 
sentimentality which the subject might mother 
minds have engendered. 

As ‘ Acis and Galatea * stands apart from the 
other operas (and it is so operatic in intention 
that there is difficulty in classing it among the 
oratorios) so does ‘ Semele ’ differ from the 
oratorios that are contemporary with it. The 
two works are the links that join the separate 
aspects of Handel’s creative effort. * Semele ’ 
is too cumbersome to stage well under present- 
day conditions.^ It is, as well, too long for 

I Thu Cambridge p«rfonnuiiCOT (Feb. 1925) have ehown tluit the 
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performance as an oratorio before the averag^ 
modern audience. Thus it suffers from lack 
of support on both sides. And yet the work is 
one of the most finely proportioned that Hande! 
ever wrote. It is a mature expression of his 
philosophy. Also it contains such airs as 
‘ Where’er you walk ’ and scenes such as the 
sleep scene, than which he wrote few more 
satisfying pieces of sustained dramatisation. 
The words, by Congreve, w'cre first written 
with the idea of operatic performance in 1707, 
and were set by Ecclcs. Handel altered and 
set them in their present form in 1743. 

Of the librettists that Handel employed for 
the texts of the oratorios a certain interest 
attaches to Charles Jennens, who bowdleriseu 
Milton’s ‘ L’ Allegro,’ adding his own ‘ li 
Moderate,* and who was librettist of ‘ Saul,’ 

‘ Belshazzar ’ and the ‘ Messiah.’ The text of 
the last-named is made up, with some skill and 
a moderate feeling for the words, from the 
Scriptures. Flower holds that the actual 
choice of passages was made by a secretary, 
Poole. Congreve’s words to ‘ Semele * contain 
some excellent lines, and much that is poorly 
fabricated. Dry don’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast ’ is 
uniformly good, and gave Handel the oppor- 
tunity for some of his best di'scriptive music. 
‘ Samson * was put together by Newburgh 
Hamilton from Milton’s Samson Agonistes* 
Morrell made up the texts of ‘ Alexander 
Balus,’ ‘ Joshua,’ ‘ Solomon,’ ‘ Theodora ’ and 
‘ Jephtha.’ 

The circumstances in which the later ora- 
torios wore composed were in one respect more 
favourable than in the operatic period. Though 
financial worries were not absent, and though 
the aristocracy still pursued Handel with 
malicious intent, he was freed from the con 
tinual burden of an unruly band of singers. 
The soloists whom he gathered round him were 
for the most part native artists; some of them 
had been trained by him from early times, and 
nearly all wore willing servants on whose good 
faith he could rely. 

Concertos, — By this time Handel had 
added to the attractions of his oratorio con- 
certs by the performance of organ concertos. 
These compositions differ from the work of 
contemporary writers for the instrument in one 
important direction, that of their undoubted 
secularity. It must be remembered, when 
considering this point, that they were destined, 
in the first place, as show pieces in which th« 
virtuoso could exhibit his powers and those ol 
his instrument. In the next place, they wore 
inserted between sections of oratorio with the 
definite purpose of providing relaxation, and 
in order that a lighter atmosphere might per- 
vade the audience. They did not attempt to 
add anything to the interpretation of the 
oratorio in the middle of which they were set. 
There are certainly some concertos in whid 
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echoes of other works can be heard (for ex- 
ample, the third concerto of the second book 
which opens with the phrase of the ‘ Hallelujah ’ 
chorus). But this cannot be taken as sufficient 
proof that the concertos were written for 
performance with definite oratorios. 

The first collection of organ concertos was 
published by Walsh in 1738, and consisted of 
six concertos numbered opus 4. The second 
set appeared in 1740, a third was published 
after Handel’s death in 1 7G0, and a fourth was 
included in Arnold’s edition in 1797. It is 
difficult to gather from the concertos any idea 
of Handel’s powers as an organ player. As 
harpsichord rausio (the title-page of the first 
set has ‘ for the harpsichord or organ ’) they 
possess the brilliance which is native to that 
instrument. As organ music they show an 
unwonted tendency away from the gravity 
that has always been associated therewith. 

Pedal organs had not been introduced into 
England at that date (see article Organ), 
and Handel’s concertos are printed on two 
staves. Handel will have understood the use 
and realised the effectiveness of pedals, for 
continental organs on which ho played had 
employed them long since. It is probable that 
the direction ‘ Pedalo ’ (placed at a solo 
passage in the first movement of the first con- 
certo, second sot) and the direction ‘ Organo 
a 2 Clav. e Pedale ’ in the second movement 
of the same concerto should be taken as evi- 
dence that this work was written for perform- 
ance on a continental organ, during one of 
Handel’s visite abroad. Rockstro argues, 
from the existence of these directions for the 
use of pedals, that since the concerto in which 
they appear must have been played some- 
where in England, therefore the date of the 
introduction of pedal organs into the country 
mu:)t be placed earlier than is generally done. 
But it is difficult to believe that pedals were 
of much assistance in Handel’s concertos since, 
in many solo passages, the groups of semi- 
quavers are so rapid that the rattle of the pedal 
trackers alone would have taken away from 
the delicacy of the ornamentation, which seems 
rather to demand the clarity and precision of 
manual work. The production of these con- 
certos in a theatre must have meant a much 
smaller instrument than those used in cathe- 
drals and churches. 

Among the purely instrumental works the 
Twelve Grand Concertos (1739) are noteworthy. 
A seven-part string orchestra (three parts for 
the concertino, four for the concerto grosso) is 
used, and there is a figured bass for the accom- 
panying harpsichord. Handel arranged his 
score with the concertino placed together at 
the top of the page. Chrysander, in the 
Oesellschaft edition, placed the solo violon- 
cello part with that of the concerto grosso to 
facilitate reading. The instrumentation is of 
VOL. n 


the straightforward type of the overtures with 
effects of orchestral colour introduced, when 
at all, broadly. The works are uniformly 
mature and unhesitatingly effective. They 
range from the deep melancholy of the sixth ^ 
to the humour and gaiety of its neighbour 
the seventh. 

During 1753 Handel gave a series of concerts 
with the aid of Christopher Smith, son of his 
old amanuensis. At these concerts he played 
the organ concertos from memory and ex- 
temjiorisod on the organ. During the ensuing 
years he continued to conduct performances 
of his works from the organ. In 1757 he reset 
‘ II Trionfo ’ for the third time to a translation 
of Panfili’s text. The work showed no signs 
of weakening powers and drew large audiences. 
On Apr. 6, 1759, he presided at the organ at a 
performance of the ‘ Messiah ’ at Covent 
Garden. On the 14th he died in his liouse in 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. Ho was 
buried at eight in the evening of Apr. 20 in 
Westminster Abbey. The Gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal and the choirs of the Abbey and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral sang (’soft’s Funeral 
Anthem at the ceremony. 

General Characteristics. — Handel was a 
magnificent opportunist. In the days of his 
youth it gave him pleasure to take what 
material lay ready to his hand and to fashion it 
into the finest art-forms. Later in life, stern 
necessity so arranged things that what had 
once been an enthralling game became a hard 
reality. He never was able to confine his 
activities. All his ventures were large and ex- 
tended, requiring the service and nianagomont 
of many people under the guidance of a com- 
manding })ersonality. Leaving to Heidegger 
the financial side of the partnershii), be made 
himself responsible for the more difficult task 
of placating JSenesino, keeping Faustina and 
Cuzzoni from doing physical injury to each 
other, and getting good w'ork out of all parties 
in spite of thtur janing personalities. With 
such material to deal with, he was in no position 
to succeed through any other than strong 
action. 

He took what was reaily to his hand and 
worked with and by means of that. But for 
this infrangible adaptability it is doubtful if he 
could have accomplished either the amount and 
quality of work he did or have overcome the 
difficulties with which the whole of his career 
was encumbered. The one outstanding ex- 
ample of stubbornness or failure to grasp the 
import of the moment, that point in his career 
when, in 1728, he steadily refused to pander to 
or cater for the public taste as exemplified in 
the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ and as steadily continued 
to produce opera after opera in a style that had 
already tired the London audiences and which 
they did not take the trouble to come and hear, 
I S^nand. 
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that curious momentary inability to foresee the 
trend of events is the more noteworthy for the 
usually sharp perceptiveness that guided his 
actions with regard to the public and the fare 
he placed before them. Probably the lapse 
was due to exhaustion after the Bononcini 
struggles which engendered bitterness of temper 
and a corresponding blindness to realities. 

The tales that are chronicled in Mainwaring 
and other authorities as to his personal charac- 
teristics are generally kind to his memory. His 
manners and tastes during the middle years are 
said to have been gross, and the tale of Goupy 
and the dozen of Burgundy, if true, illustrates 
this side of his nature. Goupy^s caricature, 
published directly after the visit, is bitter and 
in as bad taste as any behaviour of Handers. 
His general heartiness of bearing was matched 
by a kindness of heart that showed itself in a 
multitude of good deeds. The most noticeable 
of these was his generosity to the Foundling 
Hospital, to wliich institution, in 1749, he gave 
an organ, from 1750 onwards, yearly concerts 
of the ‘ Messiah,* which drew large welbpaying 
audiences, and in his will, a substantial be- 
q nest. This outward sign of his natural charit- 
ableness may bo taken as earnest of a number 
of unseen acts of generous aid. He who had 
undergone so much financial turmoil realised 
the value of a certified existence. And it must 
have given him pleasure in his old age when, 
between 1747 and 1751, from the time when his 
oratorio performances began to bring him in 
money until the day when his sight failed, he 
was able to live in quiet with the two Smiths, 
enjoying the contemplation of the Rembrandts 
and other pictures that he still had by him. In 
the society of Mrs. Delaney, who had known 
him since 1710, and of Mrs. Cibber, whom he 
had seen through the disturbing episodes of her 
husband's law-suits, he liked to spend the hours 
that could he spared from his unceasing work. 

His work and his life show the same charac- 
teristics of boldness in attack and unfailing 
staunchness in action. What was coarse in his 
mentality was held* in check by a simplicity 
which, though it allowed him somotiraes to be 
led to excesses of temper or appetite, yet always 
survived those regrettable moments. The 
general tone of his life was high, especially in 
comparison with that of his age. Ho was 
honourable in his dealings, and the unadorned 
straightforwardness that informs his great 
choruses is a manifestation of his own philo- 
sophy of life. 

The question of the methods that Handel 
employed in borrowing from the works of other 
composers has already received much attention. 
In l^dley Taylor's book, The Indebtedv^sa of 
Handel^ the whole field is covered exhaustively. 
The most noticeable case is that of * Israel in 
Egypt.* To this oratorio some twenty-seven 
bars of a serenata by Stradella were transferred 


in toto. The chorus * Egypt was glad * is a 
complete transference of an organ canzona by 
J. 0. Kerl. (This canzona is to be found in 
Hawkins, chapter 124.) In the Royal Library 
at the British Museum there is a Magnificat A 
which six movements have been placed in 
‘ Israel in Egypt.* This MS. (Add. MS. 31, 
573) is defective, but a copy which exists in the 
library of the R.C.M. (186) is complete, and 
from the fact that this latter is headed * Magni- 
ficat del Rd. Sigr. Erba ' it is generally con- 
sidered that Handel must again be accused of 
filching. The Dettingen To Deum contains 
nine movements, and ‘Saul* six from a Te 
Deum by Fr. Urio. With regard to these 
works by Erba and Urio, Percy Robinson has 
come forward with a number of theories, the 
result of close research {Handel and hia Orbit), 
His main contention, that Erba and Urio are 
the names of two places visited by Handel on 
his return from Italy in 1710, can only receive 
bare mention here. But no survey of the ques- 
tion would be complete without reference to his 
valuable work. His conclusions are mentioned 
favourably by Leichtentritt. 

Mention has already been made of the Cam- 
bridge performances of ‘ Somele.* The revival 
of interest in Handel’s operas dates from 
the performances of ‘Rodolinda* (1920) and 
‘ Ottono * (1921) at Gottingen and of a stage 
setting of ‘ Saul ’ at Munster (1923). 

PoKTRAiTS. — The Handel portraits can be 
placed in three sections : (1) Busts, (2) Paint- 
ings and (3) Miscellaneous. 

(1) Roubiliac did four sculptures. One is in 
Windsor Castle (having been originally pre- 
sented by the younger Smith to George III.). 
Another was made for Vauxhall Gardens, and 
is now in the possession of Messrs. Novello and 
Co. A third was placed in the Foundling Hos- 
pital. The fourth found its way into the col- 
lection of the late Mr. Alfred Morrison. The 
monument in Westminster Abl)ey is also by 
Roubiliac, and is said to have been copied from 
the death-mask which was taken by that 
sculptor. 

There is a marble medallion in the private 
chapel of Belton House, Lines, author un- 
known. At Halle there stands Heidel’s monu- 
ment, unveiled in 1857. 

The Mus, T, of Dec. 1906 gives a reproduc- 
tion of a relief in the Soane Museum, remark- 
able for its vitality. 

(2) Hudson's portraits are five in number. 
Two are in the collection of the Worship- 
ful Company of Musicians. A third is in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. A fourth belongs 
to Lord Howe and is at Gopsall. A replica of 
this last, differing slightly, is in Buckingham 
Palace, and another version of the same in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Mr. Arthur Hill 
possesses a copy of the Gopsall portrait. A 
fifth portrait (oval) by Hudson was acquired 
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by the late Dr. Cummings. According to 
Fdrstemann {HdndeVs Stammbaum, 1844, p. 12) 
there was at Halle a Hudson portrait in the 
possession of descendants of Johanna Friderica 
Fldrchen, Handel's niece. The authenticity of 
tliis portrait, however, is questioned. An old 
copy after Hudson, once in the possession of 
Lord Mayor Chitty, is now owned by Dr. Davan 
Wetton. 

Denner painted Handel once. This work 
came into the possession of Mr. Alfred Littleton. 
There is a portrait of a man by Denner 
belonging to Lord Sackville at Knowle, which 
is now generally considered not to be of Handel 
fsoe article Handel, D.N.B.), 

G. A. Wolfgang’s portrait was sold in 1879 to 
a certain Mr. Clark. 

Lord Malmesbury has at Heron Court a fine 
portrait by Ph. Merciier. A copy of this by a 
Miss Benson was put up for sale twice at 
Christie’s (July 1872 and Jan. 1873). It event- 
ually found its way to Bonn. 

In the collection of the late Dr. Cummings 
there are portraits by Reynolds and Dahl. 

W. Barclay Squire possessed portraits by van 
der Myn and by Kyte (see PLATE XXIX,), 
now in the National Portrait Gallery. 

There exists a three-quarter portrait by 
van der Bank in the collection of Mr. Felix 
Cobbold (1909). 

The Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge pos- 
sesses a portrait of Handel seated at an organ 
by Sir James Thornhill. This is said to be the 
one that was painted for the Duke of Chandos. 
The evidence for this assertion, however, is 
scanty. The Fitzwilliam also has an oval by 
Grafoni and a portrait once ascribed to Hogarth 
and now attributed to Bartholomew Dandridge. 

Forkel (ii. 63) mentions a portrait by Tisch- 
boin. 

(3) There is an oval (head and shoulders) in 
the Music School Collection at Oxford. 

In the State Apartments at Kensington 
Palace there is a large head framed in a laurel 
wreath. 

Mr. Arthur Hill possesses an enamel. 

At Windsor Castle there are two miniatures. 

A miniature by Zincke was in the collection 
of the late H. Barrett Lennard. 

The miniature mentioned by Rockstro (p. 
423) as being sold in 1879 is probably the same 
as the above. 

The Goupy caricature (pastel) was in the col- 
lection of the late Dr. Cummings. 

Bibliography. — The mass of Handel litera- 
ture is very great. The following in no way 
attempts to cover the ground, but is intended to 
give place to the most outstanding works which 
should be looked into by students : 


Maimwammo : litmoira. (1760.) 

Matthssom ; Qruniilaga atnar EhrmpforUt. (1740.) 
Haw»M8 : HUtory. (1776.) 

Bukhit: HiHwy. 

Account of the Performance in Weatmintter Abbey. (1786.) 
SoaoaMHXK : Life. (1867.) 


OnRrsANDKR : G. F. JIaniel, E vols., down to 1740. 

Rockstro : lAfe. (18«3.) 

Btreatfrild : BanArl. (1909.) 

UoLLARD : IJaendcl. (1910.) 
l’*LOWKR : Handel (1922.) 

Cataloyue of a Handel Collection. 

8 ED 1 .BY Taylor: The Indebtednese of Handel to Workt ^ ether 
Compo$erH. (lOOR.) 

pRaov Robinson : Handel and HU Orbit. (1908.) 

Lrjchtrhtritt : Handel (1924.) 


The Royal Library of Handel autographs, 
once in Buckingham Palace, now housed in the 
British Museum, was arranged there by the late 
W. Barclay Squire. Since coming to the 
Museum the manuscripts have been carefully 
repaired and some of the volumes broken up 
and rebound in a more practicable disposition. 
The whole collection now consists of 97 volumes 
of autographs. s. g. 

Handel-Gesellsohaj't; a society for the 
publication of a critical and uniform edition 
of the whole of Handel’s works in full score, 
with pianoforte arrangement and Gorman 
translation of the text. The Prospectus is 
dated Aug. 15, 1856. and has thirty-five names 
appended to it, including those of Chrysander, 
Dehn, Franz, Gervinus, Hauptmann, Hiller, 
Jahn, Liszt, Meyerbeer, Moacheles, Noukomm 
and Rietz. A second Prospectus announcing 
the first year’s issue is dated Leipzig, June 1, 
1859, an(i signed by the Direotorium, viz. Rietz, 
Hauptmann, Chrysander, Gervinus, Breitkopf 
& Hartel. Dr. h^riodrich Chrysander was solo 
active editor from the beginning, having had 
for some few years the little more than nominal 
co-operation from Rit^tz, Hauptmann and Gor- 
vinus. Vols. 1-18 of this edition were issued by 
Breitkopf & Hartel of L(‘ipzig ; but in the year 
1864 the editor terminabKl this arrangement, 
and engag(‘d engravers and printers to work 
under his imnu'diato control on his own 
premises at Bergedorf near Hamburg. All the 
volumes from vol. 19 were thus produced. 

The English Oratorios, Anthems, and other 
vocal w^orks, are provided with a German ver- 
sion, by Gervinus, and after his death by the 
editor ; and the few German vocal works have 
an English translation added. 

After the completion of the edition, a scries 
of ‘ Supplomente ’ was issued, consisting of 
certain works from which Handel took ideas 
and whole sections. A list of thtjse supple- 
ments is given under Chrysander. 


Vol. 

1. 


3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
•9. 
10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

•15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
90. 


Oratorio: SuHaoDa, 1748. 

PKV’eu pour le clavecin. (1. Eight suites, 1720. 2 Nine suites, 
first publUhed 173.3. 3. Twelve i)lece 8 , some hitherto un* 
imbllshcfl. 4. Six fugues, about 1720.) 

Hiuique : Ada and Oalatsa, about 1720. 

Oratorio : Hercules, 1744. 

Do. Athalla, 1733. 

Do. L’ Allegro. II Pensieroso, ed II Hoderato, 1740. 

Do. Remele, 1743. 

Do. Theodora, 1749. 

Do. Passion according to St. John (German), 1704. 

Do. Samson, 1741 . 

Funeral Anthem for Queen Caroline, 1737. 

Ode : Alezander’a Feast, 1786. 

Oratorio : Saul. 1738. 

Coronation Anthems (Zadok the T*rleBt ; The king shall rejoice 
Uy heart fs Inditing ; Let hand be strengthened), 1727. 
Oratorio : Passion, by Brockes (German), 1716. 

Do. Israel in Egypt. 1738. 

Do. Joshua, 1747. 

Musical Interlude : Choice of Hercules. 1760. 

Oratorio : Belshazzar, 1744. 

Do Triumph of Time Mid Truth, 1707* 
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Vol. I 

21. C!cmoertas(6 ' Hautboia Concerion * ; Concerto frroaao In C, 1736 ; 

4 Concertoa, early worka ; *8onata in Bb, about 171U). 

22. Oratorio : Judaa Maccabams, 1746. 

23. Ode tor St. Cecllla'a Day, 1739. 

•24. Oratorio: 11 Trlonfo del Tempo e della Veriti (Italian), 1708, 
1737. 

25. Dettlnicen Te Deum, 1743. 

26. Oratorio : Solomon, 1748. 

27. Senate da camera (16 aolo aonatoa, flrat published about 1724 ; 

6 sonatas for 2 oboes and bass, earliest compositions, 1696 ; 

0 sonatas for 2 violins, etc., and bass ; 6 sonata.s for 2 vioUnSf 
etc., and bass, 1738). 

28. Twelve Organ Concertos, 1738. etc. 

29. Oratorio : Deborah. 17.38. 

30. Twelve Grand Concertos, 1739. 

31. Utrecht Te Deum and Jubilate, 1718. • 

32. Duettl e Terzetti (22 ItaUan vocal duets and 2 trios, 1707>68, 

1741-46, six never before printed). 

33. Oratorio : Alexander Baius, 1747. 

34. Anthems, vol. 1. (‘ (.'handos * with 3 vcice-parts, with some 

now first published), 1716-18. 

36. Do, vol. 2. (‘ Chandos * with 4 v<iloe-parts.) 

36. Do. vol. 3. (‘O praise the Lord’; •Wedding Anthems, 

1734 ; Wedding Anthem, 1736 ; •Dettln- 
gen Anthem. 1743 ; •Foundling Hospital 
Anthem, 1749.) 

87. Three Te Deums in D, about 1714 ; In Bb, about 1718-20 ; in 
A, perhaps 1727.) 

38. Latin Church Music, about 1702, 1707, 1T18, 1738-43. 

39. Oratorio: Besurrezlone (Ita Ian), 1708. 

40. Du. Esther, Ist version (' Hainan and Mordecai,’ a 

masque), about 1720. 

41. Do. Esther, 2nd version, 1732. 

42. Do. Joseph, 1743. 

43. Do. Occasional, 1746. 

44. Do. Jephtha, 1751. 

46. Do. Messiah, 1741. 

46. Birthday Ode and A ceste. 

47. Instrumental Music lor full orchestra (•Concerto in F, about 

1716; Water Music, 1716 ; •Concertos In F and D ; Firework 
Music, 1749. Double Concerto in Kb. 1740-60 (?) ; •Double 
Cloncerto In F, 1740-60 (?)), 

48. Organ and miscellaneous instrumeniol music. 

49. German, Italian, and English songs and airs (unpublished 1926), 
60. Italian Cantatas, with bass, vol. 1. 

81. Do. vol. 2. 

82. ItaUan Cantatas, with instruments, vol. 1 ( 52a and 8. 

83. ItaUan Cantatas, w ith inatruments, vol. 2 j 63, 96. 

64. Serenaia : II Famasso In festa, 1734. 

; Almira (German), 1704. 

Kodrtgo, 1707. 

Agrippina, 1709. 

Kinaldo, 1711. 

11 Pastor Fldo, 1712. 

Teseo, 1712. 

Hilla, 1714. 

Amadigl, 1715. 

Radamisto, 1720. 

Muzlo Hcevula, Act 8, 1721. 

Fluridante, 1721. 

Ottone, 1722. 

Flavlo, 1728. 

Giulio Cesare, 1723. 

Tamerlano. 1724. 

Rodelinda, 1726. 

Bcipione, 1726. 

Alessandro, 17*26. 

Admeto, 1726. 

Biccardo, 1727 
Slroe, 1728. 

Tolonieo, 1728. 

Lotarlo, 1729. 

Partenope, 1730. 

Poro, 1731. 

Ezio, 1732. 

Bosarme, 1782. 

Orlando, 1782. 

Arianna, 1733. 

Terpsichore and second Pastor Fldo, 1734. 

Ariodante, 1734. 

Alclna, 1736. 

Atalanta. 1736. 

Ulustinu, 1736. 

Armlnio, 1736. 

Berenice, 1737. 

Paramundo, 1737. 

Bene. 1738. 

Imeiieo, 1738-40. 

Deidamla. 1740. 

96. Aci e Galatea (ItaUan). 1708 and 1732, 263. 

96. Miscellaneuas Vocal pieces. 

97. Oratorio : Jephtha, laosimile of Handel’s MS. score. 

• PubUehed for the first time, at all events in complete score. 
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•66. opera 

•66. 

Do. 

67. 

Do. 

•68. 

Do. 

•69. 

1)0. 

60. 

Do. 

•61. 

Do. 

•62. 

Do. 

•68. 

Do. 

•64. 

Do. 

•66. 

Do. 

•86. 

Do. 

•67 

Do. 

68. 

Do. 

•69. 

Do. 

•70. 

Do. 

•71, 

Do. 

•72. 

Do. 

•73, 

1)0. 

•74. 

Do, 

•75. 

Do. 

•76. 

Do. 

•77. 

Do. 

•78. 

Do. 

•79. 

Do. 

•80. 

Do. 

81. 

Do. 

•82. 

Do. 

•83. 

Do. 

84. 

Do. 

85. 

Do. 

•86. 

Do. 

•87. 

Do. 

•88. 

Do. 

•89. 

Do. 

•90. 

Do. 

•91. 

Do. 

•92. 

Do. 

•98. 

Do. 

94. 

Do. 


HANDEL COMMEMORATION. Early in 
1783 three musical amateurs. Viscount 'Iltz- 
william. Sir Watkin Williams Wynn and Joah 
Bates, conceived the idea of celebrating the 
centenary of the birth of Handel (1684-85) by 
performing some of his works on a scale then 
unpreoedented in England. The scheme being 


supported by the leading musical professors anci 
the directors of the Concert of Ancient Music 
(who undertook the arrangement of the perform- 
ances), and warmly entered into by the King, it 
was determined to carry it into effect by giving 
two performances in Westminster Abbey (where 
Handel was buried), and one at the Pantheon. 
The first x>erformance was given in the Abbej' 
on Wednesday morning. May 26, 1784 ; it 
consisted of The Dettingen Te Deum, one of 
the Coronation Anthems, one of the Chandos 
Anthems, part of the Funeral Anthem and a 
few other fragments. The second was on 
Thursday evening, May 27, at the Pantheon, 
and comprised various songs and choruses, 
sacred and secular, four concertos and an over- 
ture. The third was at the Abbey on Saturday 
morning. May 29, when ‘ Messiah ’ was given 
These performances were so attractive as to 
lead to a repetition of the first day’s music, 
with some little variations, at the Abbey, on 
Thursday morning, June 3, and of ‘ Messiah,’ at 
the same place, on Saturday morning, June 5. 
The orchestra (erected at the west end of the 
nave, and surmounted by an organ built for 
the occasion by Green) contained 525 per- 
formers, viz. : 

59 sopranos, 48 altos, 83 tenors and 84 basses ; 
48 first and 47 second violins, 26 violas, 21 violon- 
cellos, 15 double basses, C iiiites, 26 oboes, 26 bassoons, 
1 double bassoon, 12 trumpets, 12 horns, 0 trombones, 
4 drums, and tlie conductor (at the organ), Joah Bates. 

The principal vocalists who are included in the 
above enumeration, were : 

Madame Mara, Miss llarwood, Miss Cantel(L Miss 
Abrams, Miss I’iicodosia Abrams anil Signor Barto- 
lini ; llev. Mr. Clerk, Dyne and Knyvett, altos ; 
Harrison, Norris and Corfo, tenors ; Bellamy, 
Champness, lleiniiold, Matthews and Tasca, basses. 

The orchestra at the Pantheon consisted of 290 
performers selected from those at the Abbey, 
and also included Signor Pacchiorotti among 
the principal sopranos. The total receipts 
wore £12,736: 12: 10, and the total expenses 
£5450 : 6 ; 4, leaving a surplus of £7286 : 6 : 6, 
which, after retaining £286 : 6 : 6, to meet 
subsequent demands, was divided between the 
Royal Society of Musicians (£6000) and the 
Westminster Hospital (£1000). A mural tablet 
recording the event was placed in the Abbey 
above Handel’s monument. 

In 1785 Dr. Burney published An Account of 
the Musical Perforynances in Westminster- Abbey 
and the Pantheon in Commemoration of Handel, 
a quarto volume containing a Sketch of the Life 
of Handel, and plates, one of which represents 
his monument. In this the inscription is altered 
to support the assertion in the Life (made upon 
the alleged authority of Dr. Warren, who is 
assorted to have attended Handel in his last 
illness), that Handel died on Good Friday, Apr. 
13, and not on Saturday, Apr. 14, 1759. Assum- 
ing Burney to have believed the unsupported 
statement of Dr. Warren, made twenty-five 
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years after the event, in preference to the 
unanimous contemporary testimony to the 
contrary, still he could not but have been 
conscious that in putting forth that engraving 
of the monument he was circulating a misrepre- 
jentation. The matter is important, as Burney’s 
date was for a time widely accepted. The 
evidence proving Saturday, Apr. 14, to be 
the true date is fully dealt with in the Intro- 
duction to the Word-Book of the Handel 
Festival, 1802, Notes and Queries, third series, 
iii. 421, and in Rockstro’s Life of Handel, pp. 
302-4. 

The Commemoration of 1784 was followed by 
similar meetings at the Abbey, with more per- 
formers, in 1785, 1780, 1787 and 1791. In 
the latter year the perform tTS are said to have 
numbered 1068, but that number was probably 
made up by inserting the names of j^orsons 
who performed alternately with others, so that 
the numbers engaged in any one performance 
did not much exceed those on the former 
occasions. w. h. ii. 

HANDEL FESTIVAL. This festival orig- 
inated in the idea, suggested by R. K. Bowlcy 
(treasurer of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
{q.v.)), of commemorating the cent/enary of 
Handel’s death by performances of some of his 
music on a very largo scale. There was no hall 
in London large enough for such a scheme, but 
the central transept of the Crystal Palace had 
already been successfully tested as a place for 
musical performance when the exhibition was 
opened in 1851, A preliminary festival was 
therefore given there in 1857, with a largo organ 
specially built for the purpose, and this was 
followed by the commemoration festival itself 
in 1859. The success of these two undertak- 
ings was such that it was decided to hold fur- 
ther festivals at a three years’ interval, and they 
were so given from 1862 to 1 883, and from 1885, 
a year sooner, so as to celebrate the bicentenary 
of Handel’s birth, until 1912. The first post- 
war festival was held in 1920, followed by 
others in 1923 and 1926. The first perform- 
ances were undertaken by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society {q.v,), the choir and orchestra 
being augmented by picked performers from 
London and the provinces, and numbering at 
first 2396. In 1874 the numbers had risen to 
over 3500 and in 1923 to 4000. In 1926 the 
orchestra was much augmented and the 
orchestration revised by Henry J, Wood. 

The actual dates of the first i>erformance8 
were June 15, 17 and 19, 1857, and the pro- 
gramme consisted of * Messiah,’ * Judas Macca- 
baeus ’ and ‘ Israel in Egypt.’ Costa con- 
ducted till 1880, Manns conducted from 1883 till 
1900, Cowen 1903-23, Wood in 1926. The 
programmes have varied little, the plan adopted 
in 1869 of ‘ Messiah ’ and ‘ Israel in Egypt ’ for 
the first and third days, with a smaller work and 
selections on the second day being followed 


until 1906, when ‘Judas Maccabaeus * was re- 
vived. In 1909 the scheme was altered to com- 
memorate the birth centenary of Mendelssohn, 
‘ Elijah ’ and ‘ Hymn of Praise * being included, 
reverting to Handel only in 1912. n. c. o. 

HANDEL SOCIETY, THE (1) (1843-48). 
A society formed in 1 843 ‘ for the production of 
a superior and standard edition of the works of 
Handel.’ It was suggested by Macfarren, who, 
however, died on Apr. 24, immediately after 
the first meeting convened by him. The Pro- 
spectus was signed by George A. Macfarren as 
Secretary, on Iwhalf of the Council, and was 
issued from his residence 73 Berners Street, 
June 16, 1843. The Council for the first year 
consisted of : 

11. Addison, Treasurer \ W. Sterndale Bennett ; Sir 
H. R. Bishop; Dr. Crotch; J. W. Davison; E. J. 
Hopkins ; G. A. Macfarren, Secretary ; 1. Moscheles ; 
T. M. Mudie ; E. F. Rlmbault ; Sir Ueorge Smart and 
Henry Smart. 

The annual subscription was a guinea, and the 
Society began operations with 1000 members. 
The publications — in large folio, full score, each 
with PF. arrangement and editor’s preface — 
were issued by Cramer, Addison & Beale, who 
continued the publication of the volumes, attei- 
the dissolution of the Society in Jan. 1848, until 
1855, when the number of volumes reached 
twelve. G. 

(2) This Society, consisting of an amateur 
chorus and orchestra, was founded in 1882 for 
the purpose of reviving the less well-known 
works of Handel, and the practice and perform- 
ance of classical music. The first conductor was 
F. A. W. Docker, who retired in 1892. His suc- 
cessors have been August Manns ( 1892 95), J. S. 
Liddle ( 1 895-1 904), C.’oleridge Taylor ( 1 904-1 2), 
GeorgoHenHchcl(1912-14), Norman (I’Neill and 
Lennox Clayton (1914-15), Vaughan Williams 
(1919-21), Eugene Goossens (1921-25); Julius 
llarrison (19^5). The succes.sive presidents 
have been Sir Julius Benedict, Sir John Stainer, 
Sir Hubert Parry and the Earl of Balfour. 
P. G. L. Webb has acted as Honorary Secretary 
since the foundation of the Society, and among 
the other amateur musicians who have taken a 
specially active part in its work may be mtm- 
tioned William Austen Leigh, R. A. Streatfeild, 
Sir Edward Thesiger and J. E. Talbot. 

The Society has revived all the oratorios of 
Handel with the exception of ‘ Esther * and 
‘ Joseph ’ ; and has introduced to London 
audiences many interesting works by other 
composers, including Henschcl’s Requiem, 
Coleridge Taylor’s ‘ Kubla Khan,’ Mozart’s 
unfinished Mass in C minor, N. C. Gatty’s 
‘ Three Short Odes,’ Walford Davies’s ‘ Ode on 
Time,’ Wolfrum’s ‘ Weihnachtsmysterium ’ and 
Goossens’s ‘ Silence.’ p. O. L. w, 

HANDL (Handl, Hahnel), Jacob {b. Krain 
— or Carniola — July 31, 1550; d, Prague, 
July 18, 1591), an old German master whose 
name, after the punning fashion of those days. 
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was latinised into Gallus»^ He was Kapell* 
meister about 1579 to Stanislas Pawlowski, 
Bishop of Olmutz, and afterwards cantor in the 
church of St. Johann am Ufer in Prague, where 
he died much respected and bewailed. In 
1580 four books of masses, sixteen in all, 
were published in Prague, and G alius had a 
special privilege from the Emperor to publish 
Hdndl Jac, m.usici operis, harmoniarum 4, »5, d, 

ei plurium vocum (Prague, four vols, 1586, 
1587, 1590), a collection of the greatest value. 
His Epicedion harmonicnm appeared in 1589, 
and Moralia in 1596. His well-known motet 
(a 4) ‘ Ecce quomodo raoritur Justus * (which 
Handel borrowed for his Funeral Anthem), is 
contained in the collection just named, and is 
also printed (with eighteen others by him for 
live, six and eight voices) in Bodenschatz’s 
Florilegium Portense, Proske’s Musica divina 
contains eleven motets, three Responsoria, a 
Miserere, a ‘Christus f actus est* and a Te 
Deum, all by him. His works have been re- 
published in the following volumes of D.T.O., 
vi. (with biography), xii. (i.), xv., xx. (i.), xxiv. 
and XX vi. 

Bibl.— pAtJi. PIOK, Die Afetsen von Jaiobua OaXltu. (Vienna 
Dissertation. 1017.) p. q.. 

HANDLE-PIANO, see Mechanical Appli- 
ances (3). 

HANDLO, Robebt de, the author of a 
treatise entitled Begulae cum m^imis Ma^istri 
Franconia f cum' additionibua dliorum muaicorum^ 
printed in the first volume of Coussemaker’s 
Scriptorea, and dated 1326. It is an elementary 
treatise, dealing only with notation, time- values 
anti the modes of rhythm, but is of interest as 
showing the unsettled state of notation at this 
period for notes of less value than the breve. 
The author, following Johannes do Garlandia, 
describes four kinds of semibreves. The semi- 
brevis major and minor are respectively two- 
thirds and one-third of a perfect breve : the 
semibrevis minorata and minima are respect- 
ively two- thirds and one-third of a semibrevis 
minor. Two signs, O and serve to repre- 
sent these four values, and it would seem, 
though the matter is not clear, that the sign 0 
was used for the minor and minima, and ^ for 
the major and minorata. No note of less value 
than the semibrevis minima, corresponding to 
the modern minim, is recognised. This throws 
some light on the dark saying of Johannes de 
Garlan^a that any number of semibreves from 
three to nine may be counted to the breve. The 
* other musicians ’ cited in the treatise are 
Petrus de Cruce, Petrus le Viser, Johannes do 
Garlandia, Admetus de Aureliana and Jacobus 
de Navemia. Handlo always places the name 
of the author (Franco, or whoever it may be) 
before the passages that he quotes from others, 
and similarly places his own name before his 

i TIm tobrtqQet of *Oallu«* la m pun on H&ndl, m If Hahn. 
Another of lili name (see OaUtVa, Joannes) was oaUed Le Cooq. 


own original contributions ; an arrangement 
which has given rise to the erroneous assertion 
by Hawkins, recently repeated by Ambros, 
that the treatise is in dialogue form. 

Thomas Morley includes Robert de Handlo, 
misspelt ‘ Haulo,* among the ‘ late writers ’ in 
the list of authorities appended to his Introduce 
tion to Practicall Musicke (1597), and in his 
Annotations he quotes the opening maxims of 
the treatise itself, describing it as ‘ an old 
treatise of musicke written in vellim aboue an 
hundred yeares ago.’ The manuscript he refers 
to was undoul)t(3dly ‘ Tiberius B. ix.’ of the 
Cottonian Library, which included, besides 
Handle’s treatise, the Quatuor Principalia and 
several other tratjts on music. It was * burnt 
to a crust ’ in the disastrous fire at Ashburnham 
House on Oct. 23, 1731, but fortunately a tran- 
script of the musical portions had previously 
been made for Dr. Pepusch. This afterwards 
came into the possession of Sir John Hawkins, 
by whom it was presented to the British 
Museum. It was from this copy (now B.M. 
Add. MSS. 4909) that Coussemaker printed not 
only Handle’s treatise, but also the three valu- 
able anonymous tracts (iv., v. and vi.) included 
in his first volume. 

The family of De Handlo, with which our 
author was probably connected, produced 
several distinguished men in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. They took their name from the 
manor of Handlo, now Hadlow, near Tonbridge, 
Kent. Sir John de Handlo {d. 1344) was twice 
summoned to Parliament as Knight of the 
Shire, filled several offices of state, and owned 
broad acres in Buckinghamshire and Leicester- 
shire as well as in Kent. j. r. b. s. 

HANKE, Karl (5. Rosswalde, near Troppau, 
1754; d. Hamburg, 1835), was Kapellmeister 
from 1775-79 to Count Hoditz- Rosswalde, 
where he married the singer Stormkin, with 
whom he took engagements in various conti- 
nental towns. In 1786 he went as court Kapell- 
meister to Schleswig, where his wife died. In 
1789 he married the singer Berwald and went to 
Flensburg, where he opened a school for singing, 
and became director of music at that town, and 
finally at Hamburg. He was a prolific com- 
poser of operas, ballets, interludes, symphonies, 
church music, etc., little of which has sur- 
vived {Riemann ; Q.-L,), 

HANLEY FESTIVAL. The North Stafford- 
shire Musical Festivals, held at Hanley, were 
founded in 1888, and have been noted for the 
excellent quality of the choral singing. In 
1890 ‘ Fair Rosamond,’ by Swinnerton Heap, 
the festival conductor, was performed for the 
first time ; a festival was held in 1893 ; in 
1896 Elgar’s ‘King Olaf ’ was the novelty; and 
in 1899 Coleridge Taylor’s ‘ Death of Minne- 
haha ’ (see Hiawatha). 

HANN, a family of English musicians in 
which the father and five sons formed togethei 
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a string sextet and gave chamber music of the 
highest type in concerts at Brixton and else- 
where. (1) William Henry {h. London, May 
30, 1831 ; d, there, Oct. 20, 1920), viola 
player, was a member of the Philharmonic 
and other London orchestras, also of Queen 
Victoria’s private band. Ho played in the 
chamber concerts of the Musical Union (q.v.) 
and in the Monday Popular Concerts (see 
Popular Concerts). He married Sophia Hop- 
kins (see Hopkins), by whom he had five sons 
and one daughter, all musicians. 

I’ho sons, all choristers of the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, and all educated at the R.A.M., 
were as follows : (2) Edward Hokpins (6. 1 861 ), 
violinist, was a pupil of Sainton. (3) William 
Charles (d. Brixton, Fob. 28, 1926), violon- 
cellist, a pupil of Piatli, became a member 
of King Edward’s private band and of the 
principal London orchestras. He was on the 
music staff of Harrow and Mill Hill Schools 
until his death. (4) Lewis Robert {b. 1865), 
violinist, was the leader of the family’s chamlDcr 
music part3% and a member of the principal 
London orchestras. He settled in Cheltenham 
(1891) as principal violin teacher of the Ladies* 
College. (5) Sidney (6. 1868 ; d. 1921), pianist 
and second viola player in the family sextet, 
was organist of Isfington Parish Church and 
Brixton Independent Church, (6) Clement 
Walter (b. 1871 ; d. 1921) was a violoncellist. 
The daughter, (7) Marianne, is a teacher of 
piano and singing in London. c. 

HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS (1774-1874) 
contained one of the most famous concert halls 
of London. 

In 1773 a piece of ground on the east side of 
Hanover Square at the north-west comer of 
Hanover Street, London, formerly part of a 
field called the Mill FioJ 1, alias Kirkham Close, 
and described as 

‘ containiiK? In breadth from north to south in the 
front next the Square as well as in tiie rear forty feet 
of assize, more or less, and in depth from west to 
east on the north side as well as on the south, iSfi feet 
more or less,’ 

was occupied by a house, garden and office, then 
in the occupation of Lord Dillon. The freehold 
belonged to the Earl c?f Plymouth. On June 
28, 1774, Lord Plymouth sold the freehold for 
£6000 ^ to Viscount Wonman, who on the same 
day conveyed the whole to Giovanni Andrea 
Gallini,* John Christian Bach and Charles 
Frederick Abel. Gallini owned one-half, and 
the others each one-fourth. They erected on 
the site of the garden and office, and joining on 
to the house, rooms for the purposes of concerts, 
assemblies, etc., consisting of a principal room, 
95 ft. by 36, on the ^evel of the first floor ; a 
small room on the north side, originally used 
as a tea-room ; and one on the ground floor 

* Being at the rate of Teiy neeiV per eqxuuro foot of ground. 

* OAlUnt was a Swiss of Italian *xtraotion. who had taught the 
children of Oeorge in. to dance, a*‘d amused a fortune, bec^e 
nuciager of the Opera-house (1776), wu knighted u Sir John OaUinl, 
HMl married a daughter of the Bari of Abingdon. 
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beneath the principal room. The ceiling of the 
principal room was arched, and decorated with 
paintings by Cipriani. The orchestra stood at 
the east end. The rooms were opened on Feb. 
1, 1776, with one of Bach and Abel’s Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, established by them in 1763 : 
later in the month Subscription ‘ Festinos ’ were 
announced ; on May 4, ^ Mr. Gallini’s Annual 
Ball,’ and on May 22. the first ‘ Grand Subscrip- 
tion Masquerade.’ On Nov. 12, 1776, Gallini 
purchased the shares of Bach and Abel, and be- 
came sole proprietor. Bach and Abel’s concerts 
continued to be held there until 1782, when the 
withdrawal by Lord Abingdon of the pecuniary 
aid he had theretofore given, led to their dis- 
continuance. Thereupon some professors of 
music established similar concerts under the 
name of ‘ The Professional Concert,’ which were 
given in the room from 1783-93. In 1786 
Salomon, the violinist, piqued at being left out 
of the Professional Concert, established concerts 
hero, at which in 1791 and 1792, and again in 
1794 and 1795, Haydn directed the perform- 
ance of his twelve ‘ grand ’ symphonies. At the 
eighth concert in 1792, on May 6 ‘ Master 
Hummel ’ played a concerto by Mozart on the 
pianoforte, and in 1796 John Braham was intro- 
duced to the public as a tenor singer. In 1804 
the Concert of Ancient Music was removed to 
these rooms, the directors having taken a lease 
from Gallini at a rental of £1000 per annum, and 
the concerts continued to be held hero until 
1848, the last year of their existence. The 
directors made considerable alterations ; the 
orchestra was removed to the west end, throe 
boxes were erected across the east end for the 
royal family and their attendants, and the 
rooms were newly fitted up in a splendid manner. 
On the death of (xalUni (Jan. 5, 1806), the free- 
hold passed to his two nieces, who leased the 
rooms to Wallace & Martin, and Martin & Son 
successively. In Dec. 1832 alterations were 
made in the great room by the enlargement of 
the windows so as to render it available for 
morning concerts ; and many mirrors were in 
troduced. The concerts of the Vocal Society 
were given in those rooms from its foundation 
in 18.32 to its dissolution in 1837. A new Vocal 
Society gave concerts here in 1838, but its 
existence was of very brief duration. In 1833 
the concerts of the Philharmonic Society were 
removed hero from the Concert Room of the 
King’s Theatre, and continued here until their 
departure to St. James’s Hall in 1869. Both 
the Misses Gallini dying in 1846, the freehold 
was sold by auction to Robert Cocks, the music 
publisher, under whom the yoimger Martin held 
it by lease until Dec. 1861. Extensive altera- 
tions and decorations were then made in the 
rooms, which were reopened Jan. 8, 1862, by 
Henry Leslie’s Choir ; the concerts of the 
R.A.M. were also removed there. The annual 
performance of Handel’s ‘ Messiah ’ for th# 
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benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians was 
given there from 1785-1848. In 1874 the pre- 
mises were let on lease for the purpose of being 
converted into a club-house. The last concert 
was given in the rooms on Saturday, Dec. 19, 
1874, and the building, after undergoing an 
entire transformation, was opened early in 1876 
as ‘ The Hanover Square Club.’ The premises 
are now shops, with flats (‘ Hanover Court *) 
above. It must not be forgotten that the great 
room was remarkable for its excellent acoustic 
properties. W. H. H. 

HANS HEILING, opera in 3 acts and a pro- 
logue ; libretto by Eduard Devrient (originally 
intended for Mendelssohn), music by Marsch- 
ner. Produced Berlin, May 24, 1833. 

HANSLICK, Eduabd (6. Prague, Sept. 11, 
1825 ; d. Baden, near Vienna, Aug. 6, 1904), 
musical critic and writer on aesthetics. He was 
the son of a well-known bibliographer and of 
Czech descent, a fact interesting to recall in 
view of the Gormanophil cast of mind exhibited 
in his writings. 

He studied law and philosophy in Prague and 
Vienna, where he took the degree of Doctor in 
1849. In 1856 he was appointed tutor of 
aesthetics and musical history at the university ; 
in 1861 professor extraordinary, and in 1870 
regular professor. His love of music had been 
fostered at home, and under Tomaschek he 
became an excellent pianist. In Vienna he had 
ample opportunities of becoming a critic of no 
ordinary merit, and his keen insight and cogent 
logic, and the elegance and versatility of his 
style, make his literary productions of lasting 
value. As a juror for the musical department 
of the Exhibitions of Paris (1867 and 1878) and 
Vienna (1873 and 1892) ho did everything in his 
power to further the interests of the musical 
instrument makers of Austria. In 1876 he was 
appointed a member of the Imperial Council, 
having some time before received the order of 
the Iron Crown. The title of K.K. Hof rath was 
conferred on him in 1886. During the years 
1859-63 he gave public lectures on the history 
of music in Vienna, and occasionally in Prague, 
Cologne, etc. He was musical critic succes- 
sively to the Wiener Zeitung, 1848-49, the 
Preaae^ 1855-64 and the Nevs freie Presse. 
Hanslick published the iollowing books : 

Vom IfuHkMUeh-Sehdnsn (liOlpzlg. 18&4, 9ih ed. 1896), tranzlated 
Into Frenob(1877), Italian (1884), English (1891) and Russian (1890), 
a work which inants an epoch ; Qeichiehtt des Ooneertwtt»n$ in Wfea 
(Vienna, 1869) ; Aut dem Cone$rUaal (Vienna, 1870) ; DU moderne 
pMT (Berlin, 1870, ‘2nd ed. 1876), with various continuations; 
Mtuikalitehs 8ta*ion»n, 18H0 ; Au$ dam Oparnloben dar Oae*nv>aH 
(3rd ed. 1885) ; MwikalUchn Skizumbueh. 1888 ; MuzikalUehez 
und LitUrarizehat, 1889 ; Am dem Toftbuehe ein»$ JUmikerz, 189*2 
<3rd ed. 1894, as Ammeinem Laban); FUnf John Mmik, 1896; 
Aua Bnde daa JahrhundarU, 1899 ; Am neuer und nauaater Zait, 1900. 

In 1895 he edited Billroth’s Wer ist musikcUischf 
and in the same year he retired from active life. 
He also wrote the text for the Oalerie deutscher 
Tondichter {Mxmichy 1873) and the Oalerie fram. 
und iUd, Tondichter (Berlin, 1874). In music 
Hanslick was a conservative. His resistance 
to the Liszt-Wagner movement is well known. 


On the other hand he was an early supporter ol 
Schumann, and a strong adherent of Brahms. 
An interesting article on him appeared in the 
R.M.I. vol. xi. p. 819. 

Bibl. — Rudolf SchXfke, Eduard Hanaliek und dU JUuaikdathaHk 
(Leiprig, 1922) ; also review of the above by PauL Moos In ZM.W. 
Aug. 1923. c. F. p., with addns. 

HANSSENS, Charles Louis Joseph (Hans- 
SENS L’AlNic) (6. Ghent, May 4, 1777 ; d. Brus- 
sels, May 6, 1852), violinist, pupil of Wauthier 
and Berton at Paris. Ho was music director at 
Ghent, 1802 ; then at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Utrecht ; in 1804 at Antwerj) ; then again at 
Ghent; and in 1825 at the Theatre de la Mon- 
naie, Brussels, where also he became director 
of the Conservatoire. He lost both positions 
through the political events of 1830, but re- 
turned to the direction of the theatre from 1835- 
1838 and again in 1840, when he became a part- 
ner in the enterprise, whereby he was financially 
ruined. He composed several operas, 6 masses 
and other church music. E. v. d. s, 

HANS VON CONSTANZ, Maqister, a 16th- 
contury organist and composer at Constance, oj 
whom organ pieces and songs are preserved in 
various collective volumes. Riemann identifies 
him with Hans Buchner, who was organist at 
Constance from c. 1510 ; but Eitner maintains 
that Hans von Constanz was Buchner’s suc- 
cessor. (See Riemann and Q.^L.) 

HARANT, Christopher (6. 1564 ; d, 1621), 
a Bohemian nobleman of Polzic and Bedruiio 
who was not merely an excellent painter and 
writer, but a composer of remarkable ability. 
He wrote a book which, even in those days of 
wordy titles, is surely unique in the diffuseness 
of its heading : 

* A Joumej from the Kingdom of Bohemia to Venice, and thence 
to the Holy Laud and the land of Judea, and atill further, to Egypt ; 
vlaitlug later on Mount Horeb, Binal and Bt. Cathailne in the 
Desert of Arabia (1608).' 

In this volume appears a motet in six parts, 
‘ Qui confidunt,’ composed by the author, 
w'hich proves this Bohemian humanist to have 
been a master of vocal polyphony, capable even 
of carrying a stop further the technique of the 
Netherlands School. Ho relates that he wrote 
the motet in 1598, while staying in Jerusalem, 
in company with certain pious monks who were 
also accomplished musicians. The work has 
been transcribed in modern notation by Prof. 
K. Stecker and published by F. A. Urbinek of 
Prague. Other compositions by Harant which 
will be published in the near future are a Mass 
in five parts, and a Hymn in honour of the 
Virgin. He was probably too versatile to have 
composed a great deal, but the quality of these 
known examples is such as to demonstrate the 
very high musical standard which ruled in 
Bohemia, even in amateur circles, at the close 
of the 16th century. R. N. 

HARDANGERFELEN, see Halling. 

H ARDIN G, James ( J eambs Harden ) ( d. J an. 
1626), flautist and composer. He appears 
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in the lists of the English court musicians among 

* the flutes * from 1681 till Dec. 22, 1625, and is 
mentioned as deceased, Feb. 2, 1626. Lady 
Neville’s virginal book contains some pieces by 
him, a Galliard appears in B.M. Add. MSS. 
30,826/28, and another (Q.-L. says 6) together 
with pieces by Rowland, Ant. Holbourno, etc., 
in Fiillsack’s Collection of 160T. Playford, in 

* A Musical Banquet ’ (1651), mentions another 
John Harding ‘for the Voyce or Violl,’ who 
died 1684 (Henry Davey, ffist. Unff. Music), 

HARDOUIN, L’ABBi: Henri (6. Grandpr6, 
Ardennes, c. 1724 ; d. Reims, Aug. 13, 1808), a 
choir-boy at Reims Cathedral, where, after be- 
coming a priest and canon, he was appointed 
inaitro de chapcllc. He composed a consider- 
able number of masses ^ and wrote * Methode 
nouvelle pour approndre le plain-chant ’ (1762 
and 1828). (See Q.-L.) 

HARE, (1) John (d. Sept. 1725), (2) Joseph 
(d. 1733), London music publishers during 
the early portion of the 18th century, father 
and son. John was established as early as 
1696 in Freeman’s Yard, Cornhill, and 1697 | 
(probably also in the previous year) he had 
an additional place of business in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard at the sign of the ‘ Golden Violin.* 
’J'his sign generally stood as the ‘ Golden Viol * 
(or more frequently ‘ Viall ’). One of his 
earliest publications is a reprint, dated 1697, 
of YouliCs Delight on the Flageolet, a small 
engraved work originally issued by John 
(’larkc, also of the ‘ Golden Viol,’ in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and to whose business and 
stock - in - trade Hare probably succeeded. 
Throughout the whole business career of Hare 
and of his son they were associated with John 
Walsh, and a great number of W’alsh’s publi- 
cations boar their names in conjunction with 
his own ; indeed, beyond the flageolet book 
above quoted I am unable to find any separate 
work issued by Hare or his son. About 1720 
Joseph’s name first appears with tliat of his 
father on the imprints, and John’s name 
disappears in 1725, in which year he died. 
Joseph died in 1733, leaving his widow' 
Elizabeth in possession of the business. There 
are indications that shortly after this date the 
widow retired to Islington to live, leaving her 
shop in the hands of John Simpson, who, in 
or near the year 1734, probably bought the 
stock-in-trade, and set up for himself in close 
proximity in Sweeting’s Alley. The ‘ Golden 
Viol ’ in St. Paul’s Churchyard does not appear 
in the imprints on any late publications of the 
Hare family, and was, in all likelihood, not 
held after 1706-07 ; Richard Meares is at this 
sign in 1722. It has been stated, but lacks 
<‘onfirmation, that Walsh and Haro were the 
first to stamp music on pewter plates to 
supersede engraving on copper. The registers 
of St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill, give the 

t Mendel says 40. F4tlM tneatlone 17. 


dates of burial of the Hare family who, living 
in Freeman’s Yard, \vere in its parish. 


Burials 1725, Sept. 9. John Hare in the ISow Vault. 
„ 1728, April 28. John, son of Joseph Hare an<l 

Elizabeth his wife [appar- 
ently an intant sonj. 

„ 1733, July 17. Joseph Hare in the New Vault. 

„ 1741 , J uly 8. Elizabeth Hare, widow, from 

IslinRtoii, in the New Vault. 


(3) Elizabeth, probably a daughter of 
Joseph (as his wife bore the same Christian 
name). She had a music shop in or near 
Cornhill, but not t>n the old premises. She 
issued country dances for 1750 and 1751, and 
her shop was oi)posiie the Mansion House. 

F. K. 


HARELBECCANUS, Sioertts Paul 
{b. Flanders), was a citizen of (’ologne in 1590. 
He composed* Psalmodia Davidica,’ 50 psalms 
translated into German, in 3-6 parts so con- 
trived that they may be sung or played on 
sundry instruments. The dedicatior is dated 
July 21, 1590. E. V. d. s. 

HARFE, see Harp. 

H ARINGTON ( H a rrtnoton ) ^ H enr y, M . D. 
(6. Kelston, Somerset, Sept. 29, 1727 ; d. Bath, 
Jan. 15, 1816); in 1745 entered at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, with the view of taking holy 
orders. He used to pass his vacations with his 
uncle William, vicar of Kingston, Wilts, from 
whom he imbibed a taste for music and poetry. 
He resided there during eight years, and wrote 
some unimportant verses and music. In 1748 
he took his B.A, degree, abandoned his in- 
tention of taking holy orders, and began the 
study of medicine. He remained at Oxford 
until ho took his M.A. and M.D. degrees. Whilst 
there he joined an amateur musical society 
established by Dr. W. Hayes, to which those 
only were admitted who wt'ro able to play and 
sing at sight. On leuiving Oxford ho established 
himself as a physician at Bath, devoted his 
leisure to composition, and was appointed 
* composer and physician ’ to the Harmonic 
Society of Bath on Rs foundation by Sir John 
Danvers in 1784. Two books, in folio, of Har- 
ington’s glees were issued by Longman & 
Broderip before 1785; a third followed later. 
In 1797 he published a volume of glees, catches, 
etc., and afterwards joined IJdniund Broderip, 
organist of Wells, and Rev. William Lecyc.s. 
composer of ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ in the publica- 
tion of a similar volume. In 1809 he published 
‘ Eloi ! Eloi ! or, The Death of ('hrist,* a sacred 
dirge for Passion Week. Harington was an 
alderman of Bath, and servccl the office of 
mayor with credit. He was buried at Kelston ; 
there is a cenotaph to his memory in Bath 
Abbey with music from his Passion Dirge. H is 
compositions® are ‘ distinguished for originality, 
correct harmony and tenderness, and he W'as 


* The epelllnR of the name in doubtful ; In -worke appa^tly 
•sued under his own direction, the form Harlnffton is used, Mid 
■ generally followed by contemporary publishers. 

I w. H. O. r. attributes to him the composition of the tons to 
Brink to me only.* 
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remarkably successful in some humorous pro- 
ductions' (Harmonicon). His round ‘ How great 
is the pleasure ' is one of the prettiest of its kind, 
w. H. H. ; addns. w. H. o. P. and r. k. i 

HARMONICA. The power of producing 
musical sounds from glass basins or drinking- 
glasses by the application of the moistened 
finger, and of tuning them so as to obtain con- 
cords from two at once, was known as early as 
the middle of the 17th century, since it is alluded 
to in Harsdorfer’s Mathematische und philo- 
aophische Erquickungen, ii. 147 (Nuremberg, 
1677). In its more modern form, the credit of 
the invention appears to be due to an Irishman, 
one Richard Pockrich, who played the instru- 
ment in Dublin in 1743, and throughout Eng- 
land in 1744.' Gluck, when in England, played 
‘ at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket,* 
Apr. 23, 1746— 

* a concerto on twenty -six drinking-glasses tuned 
with spring waiter , accompanied with the whole band, 
being a new instrument of his own invention ; upon 
which he performs whatever may be done on a 
violin or harpsichord.’ * 

This or some other circumstance made the 
instrument fashionable, for, fifteen years later, 
in 1761, Goldsmith's fine ladies in the Ftcar of 
Wakefiddy who confined their conversation to 
the moat fashionable topics, ‘ would talk of 
nothing but high life and high lived company 
. , . pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and the 
cal glasses.* That they occupied the attention 
of better persons is evident from the testimony 
of Franklin. He came to London in 1757, and 
writing on July 13, 1762, to Padre Beccaria at 
Turin, he tells him of the attempts of ‘ Pucke- 
ridge * {i.e. Pockrich) and of Delaval, F.R.S,, 
who fixed their glasses in order on a table, tuned 
them by putting in more or less water, and 
played them by passing the finger round the 
brims. Franklin’s practical mind saw that this 
might be greatly improved, and he accordingly 
constructed an instrument in which the bells or 
basins of glass were ranged or strung on an iron 
spindle, the largest and deepest-toned ones on 
the left, and gradually mounting in pitch 
according to the usual musical scale. The lower 
edge of the basins was dipped into a trough of 
water. The spindle was made to revolve by a 
treadle. It carried the basins round with it, and 
on applying a finger to their wet edges the sound 
was produced. (See PLATE XXX. No. 6.) 

The essential difference between this instru- 
ment and the former ones was (1) that the pitch 
of the tone was produced by the size of the 
glasses, and not by their containing more or less 
water ; and (2) that chords could be produced 
of as many notes as the fingers could reach at 
once. Franklin calls it the ‘ Armonica,’ but it 
seems to have been generally known as ‘ Har- 
monica.* The first great player on the new 
instrument was Miss Marianne Davies (q.v.), 

1 w H. a. F. ^ 

£ R«e (Hntral Advtrtt^tr of tUs date, and Walpole’a letter to 
Honu, Max. 


who had a Eurofiean fame, and played music 
composed for her by Hasse. Another celebrated 
performer was Marianna Kirchgessner (q.v.), 
a blind musician. She visited Vienna in 1791, 
and interested Mozart so much that he wrot e an 
adagio and rondo in C for harmonica, flute, 
oboe, viola and violoncello (Kcichel, No. 617), 
which she played at her concert on June 19. 
Sketches of his for another quintet in the same 
key are also in existence. In England the in- 
strument appears to have been little if at all 
used during the 19th century. In Saxony and 
Thuringia, however, it was widely popular ; at 
Dresden, Naumann played it, and wrote six 
sonatas for it. At Darmstadt a harmonica 
formed a part of the court orchestra ; the 
Princess Louise, afterwards Grand Duchess, 
was a proficient upon it, and C. F. Pohl, sen., 
the Princess’s master, was engaged exclusively 
for the instrument as late as 1818. 

Attempts have been made to improve or 
modify the harmonica by substituting a violin 
bow for the hand, or by reducing the peculiarly 
penetrating and exciting tone which is said to 
be so prejudicial to the nerves of players — but 
without success. An account of those and of 
much more than can be in(;luded in this short 
statement will be found in C. F. Pohl’s Zur 
OescMchte der Qlasharnumka (Vienna, 1862). 
One Method only exists for this instrument, 
that of J. C. Muller, Leipzig, 1788. A specimen 
of the harmonica, built by Emanuel Pohl of 
Kreibitz, Bohemia, is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. 

A little piece for the Harmonica was com- 
posed by Beethoven for the ‘ Leonora Prohaska ’ 
of his friend Duncker in 1814 or 1815. The 
autograph is preserved in the library of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreundo at Vienna, and 
appeared in print for the first time in the 
original edition of this Dictionary.® 

The name ‘ Harmonica ' is also used for a toy 
instrument of plates of glass hung on tw o tapes 
and struck with hammers. o. 

HARMONIC FLUTE, an organ-stop of 4- 
foot pitch. The pipes of harmonic flue stops 
being of double speaking-length, the scale, wind- 
age and voicing are such as to cause the pijK) 
to overblow into the octave above. 

A small hole (or sometimes two small holes 
opposite to each other) is, or are, pierced mid- 
way in the speaking-length of the pipe, which, 
by weakening the wdnd at that point, assists in 
the division of the vibrating wave or air-column 
into two lengths, thereby eliminating uncer- 
tainty of pitch or tone, and ensuring rapidity 
of speech. If the holes are temporarily covered 
by the fingers, and the pipe is softly blown, it 
gives its full speaking-lenjrib pitch. 

The lowest note of the harmonic (or double- 

< This 'toelodram.* as it is called, after its first appearance in thl^ 
Dictionary, appeared, with other nrnnben written for the ftarue 
play, in the supplementary volume of Beethoven’s works (Breitkop) 
* UkrtM, 1888 ). 
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length) portion of this stop is usually middle c', 
having a nominal length of 2 feet, but yielding 
the pitch of the twelve-inch c". The tenor and 
bass are carried down in (true length) metal, and 
(half length) stopped wood pipes, a singular 
sequence of pipe lengths in the same stop. The j 
Harmonic Piccolo is the corresponding atop in { 
2-foot pitch. 

The tubes of the harmonic portions of reed 
stops are likewise of double length, and gener- 
ally have a hole pierced midway. (See Har- 
monic Stops.) t. e. 

HARMONICHORD, a keyed instrument in- 
vented in 1810 by Friedrich Kaufmaun, the 
celebrated musical instrument maker of 
Dresden. In its form it resembled a small 
square piano ; but the sound was obtained not 
by striking the wires with hammers, but by 
the friction against thorn of a revolving cylinder 
(as in the ordinary hurdy-gurdy), covered with 
leather, and rosined. This cylinder, which in 
the effect it produced somewhat resembled the 
bow of a violin, was set in motion by a pedal 
worked by the foot of the player. All grada- 
tions of tone, as well as the power of swelling 
or diminishing the sound upon a sustained note, 
were produced by the pressure of the finger. 
For this instrument Weber composed in the 
year 1811 a very interesting adagio and rondo, 
with orchestral accompaniment, published by 
Peters, of Leipzig. Weber wrote concerning 
this composition — 

‘ It was an infernal piece of work to write for an 
Instr II incut whose tone Is so peculiar and strange that 
one has to call to one’s aid tlic liveliest imagination 
to bring it suitably forward in combination with 
other instruments. It is a cousin of the harmonica, 
and has this peculiarity, that with every sustained 
note its octave is prominently heard.* 

On the printed title-page it is said to be ‘ for 
Harmoniehord or Harmonium' This, how- 
ever, is an addition of the publisher; as not 
only are the two instruments totally distinct, 
but the physharmonica, the predecessor of the 
harmonium, was not invented till about fifteen 
years later. (See Sostinente Pianoforte.) 

HARMONIC INSTITUTION, Royal, see 
Argyll Rooms, 

HARMONIC MINOR is the name applied to 
that version of the minor scale which contains 
the minor sixth together with the major seventh, 
and in which no alteration is made in ascending 
and descending. Its introduction as a sub- 
stitute for the melodic or ‘ arbitrary * minor 
scale was strongly advocated by Dr. Day {q.v.) 
and others, and in the latter half of the 19th 
century it was very generally adopted. It is 
true that its use is calculated to impress the 
learner with a sense of the real characteristics 
of the minor mode, but its merits are counter- 
balanced by the awkwardness arising from the 
augmented second between the sixth and 
seventh notes, while it is difficult to regard 


it as a diatonic scale at all, in spite of its 
theoretical correctness. M. 

HARMONIC PICCOLO, see Harmonic 
Flute. 

HARMONICS. When a pipe or string is 
made to sound one of its Partials {q.v.) in 
place of its fundamental, the resulting note is 
called an Harmonic. 

All Wind Instruments {q.v.) use harmonics 
in the normal production of their scales, and 
the term is therefore applied more especially to 
stringed instruments, which use harmonics for 
the sake of thoir peculiar tone and intonation 
(cf. Fx. 3). For the theory of partial tones see 
Acoustics, subsection Harmonic Series. 

On stringed instruments (violin family and 
harp) harmonics are obtained by lightly touch- 
ing the string at a nodal point. Only the first 
harmonic (producing the octave by the touch 
of the string half-way through its speaking- 
length) is used on the harp. The method of 
obtaining both natural and artificial harmonics 
on the violin is described under Fingering 
(Vitilin), and the same method, with, however, 
limitations ^ on the larger instruments, is ap- 
plied to other members of the family. 

The method of notation for natural har 
monies (that is those derived from the open 
strings) consists of writing the notes actually 
sounded with a small circle over each. Thus : 



Another method sometimes used consists of 
writing diamond-headed notes indicating the 
nodal point to be touched, by means of the 
notes which would be sounded if the string 
were stopped. 

* Ma Mire L’Oye.' Sounding. 



This is a case of the 7th harmonic on the 
E string followed by the tliird harmonic on the 
A string. The transposition of the instrument 
must bo borne in mind. 

In the case of the harp the usual practice is 
to write the fundamental note (Le. an octave 
lower than the note sounded) with the circle 
above it. Thus : 



The method of notation for the artificial har- 
monics of the violin family (that is, those 
derived from stopped notes) is to write the 
passage as stopped with a diamond-beaded note 
a perfect fourth above it to indicate the posi- 
tion of the finger by which the harmonic is 

1 Cedi Fonyth'i OrctkutrtH9H deecribee the exact oapablUtlee of 
tech iaetnuomt. 
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obtained. The stopped notes so written will 
then be two octaves below the actual sound. 


SoundtDg. 



(See Fingering, Violin.) c. 

HARMONIC STOPS are organ-stops, the 
upper pipes of which do not produce the sound 
that would bo expected, having regard to their 
length, but the octave to that sound. They 
have been known in Cermany for nearly two 
hundred years. The ‘ violoncello, 8-foot pitch ’ 
on the pedal organ at Weingarton, made in the 
first half of the 18th century, is in reality 16 
feet in length, of tin, and 3 J inches in diameter. 

Harmonic stops have come into great favour, 
in the first instance through the careful and 
successful experiments of the eminent Frencjh ^ 
house of Cavaille-Coll, of Paris. Guided by the 
fact that performers upon wind instruments 
exorcise a greater pressure of wind for the pro- 
duction of the higher notes than the lower, these 
builders applied the same principle to some of 
their organ registers, with the most excellent 
result. In this manner they produced the 
stops — most of which have been naturalised in 
England — called ‘ Flute Harmonique, 8 pieds,* 

‘ Flute Octavianto, 4 pieds,* ‘ Trompette Har- 
monique, 8 pieds,’ etc. At first only a few 
experimental pipes were made to test the 
soundness of the theory, for the resistance pre- 
sented to the finger by the highly compressed 
air was so excessive as to prevent their adop- 
tion in practice ; but the invention of the 
pneumatic lever removed this objection, and 
harmonic stops and the pneumatic attach- 
ment were introduced togetlier for the first 
time, in Cavaill6’8 fine organ in the abbey 
church of St. Denis, near Paris, finished in 1841. 
Very effective harmonic flutes, though natur- 
ally less powerful, are frequently voiced upon a 
wind of the ordinary strength when there is a 
copious supply of it. (See Mnemonic Flute.) 

HARMONIC UNION, THE (1852-54);* a 
society based on subscriptions, ‘ for the per- 
formance of sacred and secular music both of 
the Ancient and Modern Schools,’ and particu- 
larly of living composers, with solos, chorus 
and orchestra. The first proposal was issued 
in July 1852, Benedict was chosen conductor, 
and Blagrove leader ; the concerts took place 
at Exeter Hall, and the subscription was £3 : 3s. 
per head. The first was held on Dec. 17, 1852, 
the programme being Motet No. 6, J. S. Bach, 
and the oratorio of ‘ Joseph ’ by C. E. Horsley. 
Others followed at about a month’s interval 
until Feb. 23, 1854, which appears to have been 
the date of the last concert. New works brought 
forward included Maefarren’s ‘ Lenora * ; Pier- 


son’s * Jerusalem ’ ; F. Mori’s ' Fridolin * ; 
Symphony in G minor by C. E. Stephens, o. 

HARMONIE, the French and German word 
for the wind instruments of the orchestra. 
Musique d^harmonie or Harmoniemusik is music 
written for wind-band alone. G. 

HARMONIUM (French ; also orgue ex- 
pressif)^ a well-known popular keyed instru- 
ment, the tones of which are produced by thin 
tongues of brass or steel, set in periodic motion 
by pressure of air, and called ‘ vibrators.’ They 
are known also as ‘ free reeds ’ ; reeds, because 
their principle is that of the shepherd’s pipe ; 
free, because they do not entirely close the 
openings in which they vibrate at any period 
of their movement, while those generally used 
in the organ, known as ‘ beating or striking 
reeds,’ close the orifice at each pulsation. It 
is not, however, the vibration of the tongue 
itself that we hear as the tone : according to 
Helmholtz this is due to the escape of the air 
in puffs near its point, the rapidity of alterna- 
tion of the puffs determining the pitch. The 
timbre of the note is conditioned in the first 
place by this opening, and then by the size and 
form of the channel above the tongue and its 
pallet-hole, through which the air immediately 
passes. The Harmonium as we know it and 
the nearly related American Organ, in which 
the vibrator is set in motion by reverse power, 
that is, by drawing in the air, belong to the 
19th century, but can claim an ancient if 
indirect ancestry in the Regal (q*v.) and the 
Chinese Cheng (q.v.). It has been too much 
the practice to regard the harmonium only as 
a handy substitute for the organ, and this has 
boon fostered by interested persons to the 
detriment of its individuality and the loss of 
the perception that it has reason to exist from 
its own merits as a musical instrument. It is 
tnie that like the organ the tones of the har- 
monium may be sustained at one power so long 
as the keys are kept down, and variety of 
timbre is obtained by using the stops ; but 
when the Expression stop is used, by which 
the air reservoir is cut off and the pressure made 
to depend entirely upon the management of 
the bellows, the harmonium gains the power of 
increase and decrease of tone under the control 
of the player, who by the treadles can graduate 
the condensation of the wind almost as a 
violin - player manages his tone by the bow. 
To use this power artistically the harmonium- 
player must have skill ; and few take to this 
instrument with anything like the high technical 
aim with which the pianoforte and violin are 
studied. There is, however, no reason that 
there should not bo a school of composers and 
players competent to realise and develop the 
individual character of the instrument. (See 
Karg-Elert.) 

The history of the harmonium is intimately 
connected with that of the different wind 
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harmonicas which, from the musical fruit and 
baby trumpets of Nuremberg, to accordions and 
concertinas, have during the past century had 
such extensive popularity. Unlike as the whole 
tribe of reed organs have been to any notion of 
music that pertained to ancient Greece, it is 
not a little surprising that a large vocabulary 
of Greek names should have been adopted to 
describe them. The first name, and one still 
in use, that of orgue exprassif, was due to a 
Frenchman, Grenie, who, according to Fetis,^ 
very early in the 19th century imagined the 
construction of a keyboard instrument which, 
by tongues of metal vibrating under variable 
pressures of atmosphere, should give nuances, 
or varying intensities of sound. His tongues 
were not ‘ beating * but ‘ free ’ reeds having an 
alternative movement, the energy depending 
upon the density of the air-current affecting 
them. It was not a novel principle, for the 
Chinese cheng might have suggested the em- 
ployment of it ; but be this as it may, Fetis 
informs us that Grenie never assumed that he 
was the inventor of it. The experiments of 
Sebastion Erard with free reeds, of which 
Grctry thought so much, were already known. 
A few years later than these (about 1814 some 
say) i^nd quite independently, Eschenbach of 
Koenigshovon in Bavaria invented a keyboard 
instrument with vibrators, which he named 
‘ Organo-violinc.’ Then began the Greek era. 
In 1816 Schlimbach of Olirdruff, improving 
upon Eschenbach, produced the iEoline. The 
next step was an apparatus for continuous wind, 
by Voit of Schweinfurt, who called his instru- 
ment iEolodicon. In 1818 Anton Ilackel of 
Vienna constructed a diminutive aeoline as an 
instrument to be used with a pianoforte, bringing 
it out as Physharmonica {q.v.). This bcllows- 
harmonica Professor Payer took with him to 
Paris in 1823, and several imitations were made 
of it, one of which, the Aerophone of Christian 
Dietz, was described by him in the sixth 
volume of the Revue musicale (Paris, 1829). 
Returning to Germany, Reich of Fiirth, near 
Nuremberg, produced at Munich in 1820 timbre 
registers imitating the clarinet and bassoon. 
The 16-foot or octave-deeper register Fetis 
attributes to Fourneaux pere of Paris, 1836. 
The Melophonb (q.v.) appeared in 1837. Else- 
where we read of an iEolodicon with bent 
tongues, of an .^Eolophone, an Adelphone, an 
Adiaphonon, an Harmonikon and a Har- 
monine ; of Melodiums, ^Eolians and Pan- 
orguos; of the Poikilorgue of Cavaille-Coll, 
etc. In England keyboard harmonicas with 
bellows were known by the name of Seraphine, 
which was not a harmonium, for it had no 
channels for the tongues. The oldest English 
patent for a seraphine is that of Myers and 
Storer, dated July 20, 1839. 

It must be remembered that nearly all these 

* PoMcaMoti intlruimnU miMifiM, Paria, ISdS. 


instruments had but one complete set of 
vibrators to a keyboard. The Organino, a 
tentative instrument of Alexandre Debain 
(g.v.), had two notes an octave apart on each 
key. To this remarkable mechanician was due 
the gathering up the work of all his predecessors 
and uniting four stops on one keyboard to pro- 
duce the Harmonium. His first patent for this 
instrument, in Paris, is dat.<‘d Aug. 9, 1840 
{Notabiliies de la faciure inslrumeniale, Paris, 
1857). Inventor or improver, Debain had the 
great merit of opening the path to contiasts in 
colour of free-n^cd tone, by means of various 
sized channels to the vibrators, submitted in 
different registers, to one keyboard. It was, 
however, unfortimatei that in the defence of his 
rights he was induced to secure to himsedf the 
sole privilege of using the name Harmonium in 
France, thus forcing other makers to use the 
name Organ, and thus to add another stone to 
the cairn of confusion in musical instrument 
nomenclature. More recently, the name Reed- 
organ has been used to express both the har- 
monium and the Ameri<‘an organ, and is, 
perhaps, the best way out of a difliculty. 

The next great invention after Debain — 
attributed by Fetis to the Alexandres, father 
and son — was the ‘ Expn^ssion,’ already men- 
tioned, the creation of a now and aisthcticalJy 
more valuable harmonium. Another major 
invention was that of Martin, who gave the 
harmonium, to use a technical term, ‘ qu hiker 
speech,’ i.e. made the sound more quitkly 
follow the descent of the key. The invention 
is known as ‘ percussion,’ and is an adaptation 
of the pianoforte (escapement, by which a little 
hammer strikes the tongue at the same moment 
that it receives the impact of th(* wind. Another 
invention of Martin’s termed ‘ prolongement,’ 
enables the player to prolong certain notes 
after the fingers liave quitted the* keys. Martin 
governed this by knee pedals, but it is now 
usually effected by a stop, and knocked off at 
will by a little hod movemcuit. The ‘ melody- 
attachment ’ of William Dawes, patented in 
London, 1864, has tlic effect of making the 
melody-note, or air, when in the highest part, 
predominate, by a contrivaju’e that shuts off 
all notes below the highest in certain registers 
of a combination. In the ‘ p(‘dal-8ub8titute ’ 
of Dawes and Ramsden this is reversed, and 
the lowest notes can be made to predominate 
over the other notes of a left-hand chord. An 
important invention, and curious as bringing 
the pianoforte touch to a certain extent upon 
the harmonium keyboard, is the ‘ double 
touch,* invented by an English music'an, 
Augustus L. Tamplin, before 1855, and intro- 
duced systematically in the famous har- 
moniums of Mustcl of Paris, producing em- 
phasised or strengthened tones by a greater 
depression of the key. Another important 
invention of the greatest delicacy is Mustel’s 
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‘ pneumatic balance * (French double expres- 
sion ) — valves of delicate construction acting in 
the wind reservoir, and keeping the pressure 
of air in it practically equal, so that it cannot 
possibly be overblown. 

Proceeding now to the structure of the har- 
monium it is sufficient to notice externally the 
keyboard and treadles as prominent features 
(see Fig. 1). The latter (a), moved by the feet 
of the player, feed the bellows (6) ; the air is 
by them forced up the wind- trunk {g) into the 
wind-chest (t), and from thence, while the ex- 



board of graduated thickness in which are the 
channels (n) — separate chambers of air to each 
vibrator, determining, as said before, the differ- 
ent timbres. The proportions of the channels 
and size of the pallet-holes are found em- 
pirically. The air within the channels, set in 
vibration by the tongues, is highly compressed. 
Sometimes, to gain space and a different 
quality, the channels with their tongues are 
placed upright. A stop (t) being drawn and a 
(?) depressed, wind is admitted by the 
action to the tongue or vibrator, and escapes 

by the pallet-hole (o) — at a comparatively 

' even pressure if it comes from the reser- 
voir, or at a varying pressure if, as al- 
‘ — ready explained, the expression-stop is 

Jt. drawn and the wind comes from the 
77 L feeders direct. 

^ We give a cut of the percussion action 






pression-stop is not drawn, into the reservoir 
(/), in a continuous and equal stream, excess 
in which is obviated by a discharge pallet (e) 
acting as a safety-valve. But when the ex- 
pression-stop is drawn and the expression-hole 
(h) to the reservoir is consequently closed, the 
air acts directly upon the vibrators or tongues 
(m), from the feeders (c). The entire apparatus 
for the wind is covered by the bellows-board 
(Jfc), containing the valves (j) that admit the 
wind to the different rows of vibrators or reed 
compartments, as the stops (<) may be drawn. 
Above the bellows-board is the ‘ pan ’ (1), some- 
tlmes erroneously called the soimd-board, a 


already alluded to (see Fig. 2). Here q is 
the key, which on being depressed sends 
down a ‘ i)lunger ’ (a), which acts upon a 
little esca])ement action, with lever (6), 
hammer (c) and set-off (d) ; m is the 
reed, which by this arrangement is 
-1- struck by the hammer and assisted to 
move at the moment the wind is admitted. 

The harmonium has a keyboard of five 
octaves at 8-ft. pitch. The bass stops range 
-p. up to and include the e' on the 
y — 1 — - first line of the treble stave ; and 
I the treble stops range from the 

^ /' upwards — twenty -nine and 

thirty-two notes respectively. In an ordinary 
harmonium the registers or rows of vibrators 
are four in number, divided, as just stated, into 
bass and treble, and again into front and back 
organs as they are technically called. The front 
organ has the foundation and fuller toned stops, 
the back organ the imitation and more reedy 
stops. Thus, adding the French names as they 
are frequently to be met with — 
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Front. No. 1. DiapiMon bass and Diapason treble— Cor anglais 
and FMitf. »-n. pitch. 

No. '2. Bourdon baas and Double Diapason irebie — Bourdon SAd 
Clarlnette. lU-ft. pitch. 

Back. No. 3. Clarion bass and Principal treble — Clarion and 
Fifre. 4-ft. pitch. 

No. 4. Bassoon bass and Oboe treble — Basson and Sautbois. 
8-ft. pitch. 

Mustel (q.v.) retains this arrangement of the 
foundation stops in all harmoniums. In the 
large Mustel instruments other stops of great 
beauty aro added, the indisputable introduc- 
tion of their ingenious maker — 

Harpp Folienne. Baas. 2-ft. pitch. Two ranks of vibrators, 
out of tune, the one a beat sharp, the other a beat flat, producing a 
vreinendouH effect. 

Musette. Treble. IB-ft. pitch. Naaal quality. 

Voix Celeste. Treble. IG-lt. pitch. Two ranks with soft 
qUAllty. 

Baryton, Treble. 82-ft. pitch. Nasal quality like the MmeUs, 

but bi'OAilei. 

I’lio ‘ full organ ’ {grand jeu) is a drawstop, 
or sometimes a knee attachment, giving in- 
stantlj’ the full power of the harmonium with- 
out the out-of-tuno ranks. The ‘ percussion ’ 
has to do with the diapason only, and not with 
all four rows, as originally ajiplied by Martin. 
Two mechanical stops — the Tremolo, which sets 
the wind in motion before it reaches the vibra- 
tors, and the Sourdine, which shuts off a portion 
of the wind that would reach them, may be 
regarded now as discarded in all harmoniums 
of good manufacture. Tlie Swell (rccit) is like 
the Venetian swell in the organ. It is usually 
placed over the back organ, and is controlled 
by t he ‘ Pneumatic Fortes,’ set in motion by 
knee attachments, which open the louvres by 
extra pressure of wind acting upon pneumatic 
levers. The front organ in foreign harmoniums 
is usually subdued by a thin board the under 
surface of w'hich is covered wdth swansdown or 
other soft material ; this is replaced in England 
by a covering of brown sheepskin or basil, also 
lined with swansdown. The tongues are not 
made of ordinary sheet rolled brass ; but of 
a metal prepared expressly, and with some 
secrecy. The be.st is believed to be from ham- 
mered wire reduced by continued hammering 
to the thickness required. A broader tongue is 
found to give a bolder tone, but satirifices quick- 
ness of speech ; a narroAver tongue is shriller. 
The tongues are bent in various ways, longitud- 
inally and laterally, to gain sweetness, but the 
speech suffers. Tuning is effected by scraping 
near the shoulder to flatten the tongue, or near 
the point to sharpen it. The air pressure some- 
what affects the tuning of the larger vibrators, 
but it is a merit in the harmonium that it alters 
little in comparison with the pianoforte or flue- 
W'ork of an organ. Double touch is produced 
by causing the back organ to speak first, and 
is divided technically into the * upper ’ and 
‘ deep ’ touches. The harmonium has been 
combined in construction with the pianoforte 
by Dcbain and other makers. The timbres and 
nature of the two instruments are so dissimilar, 
not to say antagonistic, that no real benefit is 
to be gained by yoking them together. 

A. J. H. 


HARMONY. (1) The Evolution of the 
Harmonic Sense. — The practice of combining 
sounds of different pitch is described by the 
two technical terms : harmony and counter^ 
point. There is not in fact a wholly logical 
separation between these two forms of defini- 
tion, but the main distinctions which tney 
embody can be midcrstood with fair accuracy if 
hannony is taken to mean a more vertical con- 
sideration of combined notes, while counter- 
point deals with a more horizontal aspect of 
them. Counterpoint is thus a weaving of 
melodic strands of thought, in which the com- 
binations of notes that arise incidentally have 
j or had a considerable part of their meaning and 
justification in the melodic logic of the pro- 
gressions which give rise to them. The vertical 
combination of sounds is not, contraijuntally 
speaking, an end in itself. Indeed, it would 
hardly lx? too much to say that there is no 
traditional combination of notes in existence 
which, analysed into its simplest tc^nns and 
traced through its historical evolution, cannot 
be deriv(5d in the last resort from the incidental 
encounters of essentially melodic ideas. Even 
the interval of the octave is no exception to this 
rule ; for although this interval nq)njsents, from 
the harmonic point of view, the most funda- 
mental and convincing consonance that c‘xists, 
there is little doubt that it was used intuitively 
for the reinforcing of a single melodic line long 
before its mathematical and physical simplicity 
was intellectually understood. Equally prob- 
able is it that the use of consecutive fourths and 
fifths arose in the first place from a desire to 
provide the same melodic material for voices of 
different pitch. Intellectual analysis of those 
phenomena has subsequently related them to 
theories of intrinsic harmonic consonance, and 
many able and ingenious explanations have 
been given of the still morc complicated imprcs- 
sions which have since satisfied the aural in- 
tuitions of musicians. But the gulf lK*twe(‘ri 
the logical science of acoustics and the empirical 
art of harmony has never been convincingly 
bridged, and the cause of this failure to make 
science and art coincide seems to Ik^ undoubtedly 
in the fact that harmony is largely the second 
aiy product of combined melodies. 

Whatever bo the proper view of the dim 
historical beginnings of harmony, it is at least 
certain that melodic combination provides the 
only SBsthotic explanation of many of the moat 
important elements in the harmonic systems to 
which music has from time to time attached 
itself. It is this fundamentally contrapuntal 
derivation of so much of our music which makes 
the analysis and definition of harmony as such 
a task which is not only highly complex, but 
which also admits of many legitimate diver- 
gences of view. Just as counterpoint is much 
more than a purely horizontal technique, in 
that the incidental clashes of its melodies must 
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also obey more or less rigid conventions of 
harmonic consonance, so harmony, though con« 
ceived primarily as a system of vertical associa- 
tions, yet finds much of its logic in the precedent 
or subsequent behaviour of individual parts. 
Even with regard to so established a convention 
as the common chord, the chord, that is, which 
consists of a fundamental note sounded to- 
gether with its third and fifth, the fact that this 
formula has for so long been accepted as a stable 
point of re.st docs not alter the historical truth 
that at least one important element in it, the 
third, was in the first place contrapuntally 
approached and exploit«^d, and did not for a 
considerable time satisfy the then prevailing 
ideas of consonance. Considerations such as 
these must bo constantly borne in mind in the 
discussion of harmonic evolution. The art of 
harmony derives its general orientation from 
historical tradition and experience. It is the 
study of aural conventions of consonance, some 
of which may agree with scientific theory, while 
others certainly do not. The pivots of har- 
monic thought arc those combinations of notes 
which enjoy varying but accepted degrees of 
stability in the technique of their particular 
environment. Expansions of the system gener- 
ally arise through the comparatively exceptional 
behaviour of single parts, (^hords which are 
accepted as stable are classified as concords. 
Unstable chords are those in which not every 
element is accounted to be melodically at rest. 
Those are called discords. It is a natural 
feature in the evolution of the harmonic sense 
that these two terms, concord and discord, are 
always slowly but steadily shifting their ground. 
What was initially a discord becomes by re- 
iterated use a more stable convention, with 
reference to which other and more exceptional 
combinations are in turn discovered, and so, 
theoretically at least, ad infinitum. This does 
not one whit invalidate the meaning and reality 
of concord and discord with resi)ect to their 
fundamental values in the art of musical ex- 
pression. What history has to tell us is that 
the story of harmony is the story of a gradual 
fixing of relations, a slow growth of conventions, 
and in this flux of impressions there is no break. 

The Greeks were theoretically ccmscious of 
the mathematical rt'lations on which certain 
harmonic conceptions can be made to rest, but 
it does not appear that they actually used these 
discoveries for artistic purposes. Their scales 
were melodically conceived, and the various 
intervals which these scales off<?ied were not 
regarded as elements capable of harmonic com- 
bination. The artistic purpose of variations of 
pitch was melodic expression, and this purpose 
remained paramount throughout the early 
history of the music of which we have record. 
The scales characteristic of the various ecclesi- 
astical modes, whether derived or modified from 
Greek sources, were also, both in theory and 


practice, exclusively melodic in conception. 
So far as wo are able to gather from the frag« 
mentary evidence of these early centuries, 
probably the only device which can be pro- 
phetically interpreted as involving the possi- 
bility of what we now define as a harmonic 
consciousness, was the use of a drone. Whether 
this drone came from a pipe of definite pitch or 
from the more ambiguous sound of a dnim, it 
served as no more than a background for the 
melodic line. It did not combine with it. The 
earliest system in which something approaching 
a latent sense of harmony is clearly indicated, 
is that known as ‘ Diaphony ’ (see Diaphonia) 
or Orqanum of which examples arc found 
in the 10th century. This music consists for 
the most part in successions of perfect fifths 
and fourths, sometimes built into a three-part 
structure whose external dimensions are mainly 
octaves. The following examples are from 
Musica Enchiriadis, and have been variously 
ascribod to Hue bald or Otger: 

^ 


js. ^ a.. 




It is important to observe that at this time only 
the fourth, fifth and octave could bo used har- 
monically without qualification. Other inter- 
vals were passing and unstable effects which 
had to be ajiproached and quitted contrapunt- 
ally. Even a century later, Guido of Arezzo 
defines Organum as consisting essentially of 
successions of these primitive consonances. 

There was, however, almost contemporary 
with Guido, a more elaborate system called 
‘ Discantus ’ (see Descant), which involved a 
simultaneous j[x.‘rformance of distinct melodies, 
the combination being made comparatively 
tolerable by certain modifications of iscordant 
notes. This system is described by Franco of 
Cologne (11th cent.), and if to this we add the 
early attempts at Canon, whether deliberate or 
accidental, we have the genesis of that wonder- 
ful growth of polyphony to which music owes 
so many of its major traditions. ‘Sumer is 
icumcn in ’ is an outstanding example of canonic 
organisation as the 13th century understood it, 
and in this same century Marchotto of Padua 
gives examples of combined melodic progres- 
sions which are remarkably independent. 



Marchetto classes the fourth as a discord which 
must be justified by passage from and to a 
concord. It was this deposition of the fourth 
from its earlier status of a perfect consonance 
which opened the way for combinations of 
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(;h.ird and fifth, and which thus made possible 
that common chord which soon became the 
most stable element in harmony. The Ars 
Contrapuncti of Jean de Muris (14th cent.) pro- 
vides an illuminating description of the state 
of harmonic sensibility in his time. Octaves 
and fifths are perfect concords, major and 
minor thirds imperfect concords, as is also the 
major sixth. The minor sixth is still a discord. 
These conventions illustrate very clearly the 
typical development of a more flexible concep- 
tion of relative consonance, and it seems to bo 
clear that de Muris lived at a time when experi- 
mental descant was demanding a still less rigid 
technique, for his comment on certain contem- 
porary fashions runs thus : 

‘ O magnus abusus, magna niditas, magna bestlalitas, 
ut aBiniis sumatur pro huniiiie, capra pr<» l<‘onc,* 
concluding ‘sic cnim concordiae confunduntur cum 
discordus ut nullatcnus una distlnguatur ab alia.* 

The famous Netherlander, Dufay, was bom 
before 1400, and he uses both the common 
chord and its first inversion. In the next 
century Okeghem can occasionally go so far as 
to essay a suspension on this first inversion, 
thus : 


^ A 



It was Okeghem ’s famous pupil, Josquin des 
Pres, who was said to have first used acci- 
dentals in notation, though it is certain that 
notes had previously been thus modified in 
practice. He too is generally considered to 
have been the champion of the major thiid in 
all final chords. Before and during his time 
the following cadence from his Mass ‘ Faysans 
regrets * may be taken as a distinctly advanced 
expression of harmonic values : 



A passage from his ‘ D6ploration do Jehan 
Okenheim ’ shows Josquin ’s grasp of harmonic 
relations, and it is clear that his use of a final 
major third is beginning to moan much more 
than the mere filling up of the chord in ques- 
tion. There is a noticeable approach to that 
sense of final tonality which became in time 
the pivot of the classical harmonic and archi- 
tectural systems. 




An example from Byrd will demonstrate 
how this instinct for what wc should now call 
the definition of a key gradually became the 
predominant feature of cadential thought. 
Once these tonal cadences were accepted as 
stable harmonic conventions, it was possible 
to build on them a tonal system. They 
affected inferentially all neighbouring pro- 
gressions and they helped to give to a whole 
movement an acknowledged harmonic direc- 
tion. But these values were in the first placje 
very tentatively expressed. In Ex. 6 above 
there is hardly more than a suggestion of t hem, 
and even in the following passage, although 
Byrd’s cadence is strong in its feeling of 
tonality, his use of a chord of E flat so near 
the statement of P major is to our ears symp- 
tomatic of that less rigidly tonal organisation 
which has since been superseded, but which 
we have lately begun to seek anew. 


7. Byrd : Anthem, ‘ Bow thine car/ 



- ed and brougrht . . low. 

The music of this crouming period of poly- 
phony was all con trapun tally derived, but it 
definitely established certain harmonic; con- 
ventions. Common chords and their first 
inversions were accepted concords and points 
of contray)untal repose, and could bo used 
freely within a comparatively diatonic environ- 
ment without any further restrictions than 
the euphony of a chosen scale or the vocal 
progression of i)art8 might impose. The feeling 
for a prevailing tonality was already present 
in essentials in those cadences which prepared 
a tonic by a dominant harmony. This perfect 
and authentic cadence, as it is called, satis- 
factorily defined a key from the point of view 
of harmonic organisation. It could also serve 
the purposes of modulation by defining a new 
key when required. From this time forth the 
art of harmony was wedded to principles in 
which the claima of key definition had a 
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central place, and the theoretical classification 
of discords was organised on an increasingly 
tonal basis. In this system the dominant was 
held to be pivotal, and this explains why the 
subdominant or Plagal cadence was felt to be 
comparatively ambiguous. The most com- 
prehensive cadences, whether defining an 
original key or establishing a new one, often 
contained both dominant and subdominant 
harmonies, just as in later times the key 
patterns of various accepted forms have obeyed 
a symmetry of similar nature. What may be 
called the fiat or subdominant side of a key 
is balanced by the sharp or dominant side. 
The following from Palestrina’s motet : ‘ Haec 
dies quam fecit Hominus,’ epitomises these 
principles : 

8 . 


4 ,- 4 - 4 . 



The above is an elaboration of the pro- 
gressions : 



In the latter part of this passage, viewed 
either as a modulation to, or as a fixing of, 
the key of C major, it will be seen that the 
functional chords are those of F, G, and C at 
the end, of which G is tonally the crucial one. 
This latter chord is, with respect to the 
tonality in which the passage finally comes to 
rest, both technically and psychologically the 
dominant factor. 

The year 1600 is a very convenient date for 
dividing approximately the music that was 
more specifically contrapuntal in character 
from those later developments which were 
able to exploit a pronounced harmonic tech- 
nique. This does not mean that counterpoint 
lost its logic or that harmony could henceforth 
develop itself without reference to melodic 
detail, but it does mean that there were by 
this time certain established harmonic con- 
ventions which were sufficiently stable and 
sufficiently universal to provide precise har- 
monio values around which the play of chords 
and parts could be organised. Bach, for 
example, was the master of a contrapuntal 
technique never surpassed either before or 
since, but he was also heir to harmonic and 
tonal traditions which could bear the weight 


of a high imaginative freedom. In th^ 
simplest forms these harmonic conventions 
wore common chords and tonal cadences, and 
the subsequent history of the harmonic sense 
can be broadly related to these primary 
intuitions. 

It will be sufficient here to mention one or 
two of the particular devices which have 
helped to expand these harmonic formulss, 
and it is characteristic of the involved reactions 
of all the elements in an art that each of these 
expedients is contrapuntal in origin. 

Passing-notes, suspensions, appoggiaturas 
and anticipati()n8 are terms used to describe 
a melodic component which is, with respect 
to its environment, ornamented, or delayed, 
or inflected, or advanced, as the case may be. 
Every element of this kind results in a corn- 
j)lication of the vertical harmonic structure. 
If, for instance, we insert the most obvious 
passing-note in a perfect cadence, we obtain 
at the moment of passing a new harmonic 
combination, known technically as the domi- 
nant seventh (*). 


10 . m 




The dominant seventh, thus historically 
derived, was eventually accepted as having 
definite harmonic implications, and this sub- 
sequently justified its use without so rigid a 
preparation. Thus Monteverdi, with daring, 
but with prophetic truth, wrt>te the following, 
in which a seventh of this kind is struck 
independently. Note also the ninth which 
precedes it, an originality still more remarkable 
for its period. 

11 . Montevbkdi : Madrigal, ‘ Cruda Amarilli.’ 



Again, the most simple passing-note avail- 
able in the Plagal cadence produces what is 
technically known as the chord of the added 
sixth, and although a long time elapsed before 
this chord could be used without preparation, 
it did eventually absorb enough logic of its 
own to serve as a leading, rather than as a 
derived, chord. It is the chord used by 
Beethoven in Ex. 38 below. 
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To the many diatonic passing-notes of which 
the above are types must be added a whole 
category of chromatic passing-notes, each of 
which may involve confessed expansions of 
the harmonic idiom. It must bo remembered 
that the fixation of the chromatic scale as we 
now know it was a gradual process, and many 
later chromaticisms were in earlier days only 
partially or imperfectly available ; but the 
tendency to supplement diatonic by chromatic 
progression has been broadly consistent, and 
the adoption of equal temperament in tuning 
was the logical result of this and similar 
intuitions. (See Exs. 20, 25 and 26 below.) 

Suspensions are also devices of contrapuntal 
origin, as will be seen from Ex. 4 above. In 
them a melodic element is delayed, and vertical 
analysis at the crucial moment shows a com- 
plication which is in fact an exx)ansion of the 
harmonic system. Monteverdi may again be 
quoted as a daring pioneer in this direction. 


13. Monteverdi : Madrigal, ‘ Straccia me 
pur.’ 



The appoggiatura is a form of melodic in- 
flection which has the same harmonic effect 
as the delayed action of a suspension. It 
appears to have been considered in some 
respects aggressively unorthodox, and this 
feeling was for a long time embodied in the 
custom of writing such unprepared dissonances 
as grace-notes. The following from Bach’s 
‘ St. Matthew Passion ’ may bo quoted as an 
extreme discord of this kind (*) : 



Melodic anticipations have cognate har- 
monic results. The following succession of 
them is from a cantata by Oarissimi : 


15. 



And the following is typical of a widely 
accepted conventional ending, which in this 
ease includes an accented passing-note as 
well as a melodic anticipation : 



The influence of these melodic devices on 
the growth of harmonic variety is apparent, 
and composers wore consistently moved to 
emph.'isiso such exceptionally oxi>rossivo factors 
by delaying or complicating the traditional 
resolutions. Thus Purcell, in ‘ Dido and 
iEneas,* uses a suspended seventh without 
any direct resolution, the implied sixth, C, 
appearing solely in another part, and an octave 
lower. 


17. 



See also a delayed resolution of a seventh, 
very characteristic of Bacdi’s melodic fre(^dom. 
(From No. 24 of the ‘ Forty-eight.’) 



The historical process is unfailingly regular. 
What was in the first place a novel form of 
diction becomes by rci^ctition an accepted 
value. The growing currency of sevenths, 
for instance, is shown in tho following example 
from Corelli, in wiiich there is also a bold 
succession of seconds, due to a melodic anticipa- 
tion in the ujjper part. 


10. Corelli : Sonata II op. 2 





— “ T — B 


(a) ^ 

; 



And Stradella provides a further example in 
which a seventh similar to the above (a) 
becomes later, by the addition of a chromatic 
passing - note, a chord of the diminished 
seventh (6). 


20 . 
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In such manner as has been thus briefly out- 
lined have the more specifically harmonic con- 
ceptions of music come into being. It is the 
melodic origin of so many accepted combina- 
tions which makes any rigidly scientific analysis 
of harmonic consonance wellnigh impossible. 
Consonance to the modem ear dciDonds largely 
on intervals, such as thirds and sixths, which 
art^ no more than approximations, mathemati- 
cally considered. The harmonic sense is in 
large measure empirically discovered and ac- 
quin^d. It is impossible to regard any par- 
ticular stage in its evolution as either funda- 
mental or final. How complicated is this 
faculty, as viewed from the angle of artistic 
experience, and how quickly it can bo expanded 
or overlaid by nc^w impressions, will be seen 
when the discussion of contemporary ttuidencies 
is reached. Ycit though we are compelled to 
regard harmony as consisting mainly in a system 
of conventional values, it is precisely on the 
acknowledged meaning and associations of these 
values that the art of harmony has been built. 
Conventions of this nature may, in the broad 
stream of history, l)e demonstrably fluid, yet 
the expressive power of a particular period or 
of a particular form of technique must always 
depend as much on the strength of those con- 
ventions which are the pivots of its thought, as 
on the imaginative fancy which may modify or 
enrich them. 

It will be convenient at this point to classify 
some of the more important harmonic values on 
which the music of the last three centuries has 
been substantially founded. 

(2) The Classification of Chords, — Apart 
from those major and minor common chords 
now regarded as axiomatic, by far the most 
important of the roots recognised by traditional 
harmonic theory is that dominant note to which 
reference has already been made. This is only 
another way of saying that a largo number of 
isolated chords are classified with respect to 
their power, in the car of the musician, of 
suggesting or of defining a particular key. 
Their technical names often have a double 
significance which is due to a twofold attitude 
towards them. Thus the term ‘ dominant 
seventh * indicates a chord which, in addition to 
the third and fifth normally implied in all chords 
which will bear such interpretation, has also in 
it a note which makes an interval of a minor 
sevemth with the chosen basic note. But this 
basic note is also defined as a dominant, a 
definition which implies a relation to a key, 
and therefore to a chord or chords other than 


itself. The term ‘ dominant seventh * thus de 
fines not only a particular vertical arrangement 
of notes, but also a traditional behaviour of one 
or more of these notes as and when they move 
elsewhere. All chords, qua chords, are intel- 
lectual abstractions whose values are acoustical 
rather than musical. The classification of chords 
with regard to their musical significance is not 
only a definition of combinations, but also an 
indication of harmonic processes. In early use 
a process of this kind usually involved three 
stages, preparation, statement and resolution, 
all of which were to bo understood under the 
single chordal definition. The preparation of 
chords is now no longer so rigidly implied, but 
at least a bias in favour of a particular resolu- 
tion is essential if many of the terms used in 
traditional theory are to retain any meaning. 
The methods of various theorists have not 
always been consistemt in this n^spect, but it 
can fairly be said that chords of which the 
dominant seventh is a typo must adopt a pre- 
scribed behaviour as well as a prescribed struc- 
ture} if they are to bo in any real sense chords 
of dominant derivation. The dominant seventh 
itself has already been quoted (Ex. 10), and a 
similar combination of notes which is yet not a 
dominant sovcntli will bo given later (Ex. 29). 
The following are some of the other chords 
which are normally related to the dominant, 
and hence, in the quotations given, to the 
tonality of the chosen key of C. In each case 
an accepted preparation is given before the 
bar-line, the chord in question comes immedi- 
ately after the first bar-line, and a traditional 
resolution follows. 



Ex. 21 gives that six -four chord which, although 
it is actually a simjile inversion of a common 
chord, came into musical currency through a 
double suspension of this kind. It remained, 
throughout a long period of polyphonic develop- 
ment, strictly a discord. Ex. 22 is the dominant 
ninth, major and (b) minor. Ex. 23 is the 
dominant eleventh, Ex. 24 the dominant thir- 
teenth, major and (b) minor. A simple chromatic 
passing-note gives the chord of the augmented 
fifth in Ex. 25, and this can be combined with 
other devices as in Ex. 26. All these chords 
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and their many variants can be tabulated as 
derivatives of the following harmonic formula, 
which consists of a structure of diatonic thirds 
and contains every note in the major or (b) 
harmonic minor scale of the chosen key. Its 
root is the dominant. 


27 . 



If to this formula are added the many alterna- 
tives and variants which passing-notes, suspen- 
sions, ai)poggiaturas and anticipations can 
supply, it is obvious that there is an enormous 
number of possible combinations of notes, all 
of which can be related unambiguously, by 
their subsequent behaviour, to the chosen key 
of C. They can all bo pivoted, as it were, on 
the chosen dominant. In the following example 
a selection of these variants is given in black 
tyi)c. It is by no means exhaustive, yet every 
notti in the chromatic scale is included at least 
once, and it is not rare to find more than one of 
the notes normal to a particular chord of the 
dominant, rexfiaoed by such melodic variants. 



Note may now be taken of a few well-known 
chords winch are not rtfiated to the dominant 
in this way, and whose feeling of key definition 
is therefon^ not so inherent. Ex. 29 includes 
what are technically known as the (1) Italian, 
(2) French and (3) German forms of the chord 
of the augmented sixth. Ex. 30 includes the 
famous ‘ Neapolitan ’ sixth (’•'). The normal 
harmonic relations of these chords will be clear 
from the context given. 



Now it is obvious that some of these chords 
may have, regarded purely as harmonic com- 
binations of notes, more than one meaning. 
The chromatic chord in Ex. 26, for instance, is 
identical, so far as its actual sound in i8olatit)n 
is concerned, with the dominant minor thir- 
teenth in Ex. 24. Similarly the German sixth 
in Ex. 29 is, substituting G flat for F sharp, 
indistinguishable in sound from a dominant 
seventh in the key of D flat. These enharmonic 
changes, as they are called, are made possible 


by the system of tuning by equal tcm]ieramcnt, 
in which E flat is actually the same note as 
1) sharp. It is not necessary here to discuss 
the earlier systems in which these two notes 
were not considered identical, either in theory 
or practice. What chiefly concerns the student 
of harmony is the fact that a great many of the 
chords now in general use may Iks given moi'o 
than one tonal complexion. A chord of this 
kind may be api)roached in one tonality and 
quitted in anothei’, and it is in the exploitation 
of ambiguities of this kind that many of the 
most characteristic advances in harmonic flexi- 
bility have sought their justification. 

The most notorious chord of this indetermin- 
ate typo is that of the diininished seventh, the 
genesis of which was shown in Ex. 20. This 
chord may bo rc*garded as a symmetrical struc- 
ture consisting of four minor thirds, each super- 
imposed f)n the pitioeding one. Four minor 
thirds are equal to an octave, and the notes 
therefore n'produee themselvc's, by extension 
of the formula, into any adjacent octave. If 
we extract this combination from Ex. 27 above, 
we can take, omitting the ro()t. the major third, 
fifth, seventh and minor ninth, and n‘ganl the 
chord as a form of dominant minor ninth. But 
the chord itself, as ])ure sound, has four possible 
dominants and thendoix) four possible tonalities. 
These four dominants are given in black type 
below, and the four keys imjilied are C, A, 
F sharp, and FI flat. 



In our t)ctave of twelve semitones there are 
three varieties of diminished seventh, thus ; 



These three chords offer four possible tonalities 
each, a total of the whole twfilve existing keys ! 
It was just this inherent lack of tonal character 
in the chord which t^'rnptcd certain comjrosers 
to use or to abuse it, for purj) 08 cs of modula- 
tion, to such an extent that it came to be 
stigmatised as a fair criterion of imaginative 
poverty. Crudely exploited, it is now generally 
n^garded as a form of musical indiscretion. 

This somewhat arid analysis of harmonic 
material will serve its prc'sent purpose if it 
suffices to demonstrate the kind of sensibility 
on which classification has for the most jmrt 
been founded. That later complications often 
differ in degree, rather than in kind, from those 
of the past, may be made clear by an example 
typical of contemporary values. There is a 
chord of six notes which can bo derived from 
Ex. 28 above, and which is essentially modem 
in its complexity and wealth of implication. 
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It behaves normally as shown in Ex. 33, the 
angmontcd fourth, C sharp, and the minor 
sixth, E flat, both resolving on to a fifth, and 
thus simplifying the thord into a normal 
dominant major ninth in the key of C. 



The six notes which form the original chord are, 
however, those of a whole -tone scale as shown 
in Ex. 34. They divide the octave into six 
equal part.s just as the diminished seventh 
divided it into four. Every one of those six 
notes has then^fore a series of mutual relations 
with the other notes of the chord, and the 
harmonic sense can choose as to which, for 
example, shall be the dominant in a particular 
form of rc^solution. This chord can thus bo 
related to six keys, respectively, by a procedure 
which is in each case no more than another 
aspect of the resolution alrcmdy given. In the 
following example rcsolutions leading into 
D major, E major, and F sharj) major are given. 



A flat major and B flat major are the other 
rtuuaining possibilities in this formula. And 
by a suitably organised progression the other 
six keys could also bt; implied. It is in subtleties 
of this kind that modem harmony tends more 
and more to expand its range, yet so far as such 
devices are founded on the classical tonal values, 
whether confessed or inferred, they admit of a 
direct reflation to those forms of classification 
which have hitherto been found convenient. 

(3) The Development and Condensation 
OF Traditional Harmonic Values. — The 
music of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries is 
based on an architecture of tonal and harmonic 
relations, the characteristic formulae of which 
are of the types already described. An over- 
whelming preponderance of tonic and dominant 
associations is common to all the music of these 
periods. Hence the vigour or originality of a 
composer’s harmonic fancy tended to express 
itself in combinations or condensations of idiom 
which were either striking in themselves or 
exceptional in their context. Technically con- 
sidered, the further development of the har- 


monic sense centred mainly in the use of chorda 
accounted relatively dissonant, and the most 
obvious way of achieving that freshness of 
statement which plays so great a part in effec- 
tive expression was to minimise as far as 
possible the preparation of discords, and to 
vary or disguise their expected resolutions. 
How far this method had progressed in the 
minds of the greatest composers will be seen 
from the following two examples : 


80. Reduced from Baoh : ‘ St. Matthew 
Passion.* 



NS/ 


87. Beethoven : ‘ Diabelli ’ Variations. 



The above passages am exceptional in their 
concentration, but they are, not exceptional in 
so far as they show a marked concern for effects 
specifically harmonic. The march of thought 
in this direction could almost be epitomised by 
a series of examples showing the increasing 
currency of unprepared discords. This un- 
prt'.pan^dness is naturally most marked at the 
beginning of a movement or section. The fol- 
lowing are a few characteristic specimens, all of 
which occur at the beginning of movements or 
sections : 


38. Beethoven : Sonata, op. 31, No. 3. 
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39. Beethoven : Symph. No. 9, iv. 
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40 . Schumann; Phantasie, 



41 . Wagner: ‘ Tristan und Isolde.’ 



43. ScRiABiNE: ‘ Prometheus.* 



Ex. 38 above is a case of that chord of the 
added sixth noted first in Ex 12. Beethoven’s 
resolution of it is chromatic, but smooth and 
orthodox. His procedure is shown by the 
chorda added in brackets. Ex. 40 is founded 
on a chord of the dominant eleventh, as given 
more simply in Ex. 23. Wagner’s Ex. 41 is a 
very interesting case of what is in its implica- 
tions a variant of the diminished seventh, the 
D sharp being a chromatic appoggiatura on D 
natural. This chord is therefore similar in 
harmonic argument to the second chord in 
Ex. 31, and Wagner so resolves it, on to the 
dominant (E) of the key of A minor. Later in 


the movement, however, he treats it as a vari^ 
ant of the first chord in Ex. 31 and thus resolves 
it on the dominant (G) of C minor. (This 
particular ambiguity is further demonstrated 
in a passage from the same work given in the 
article on Chromaticism.) In Ex. 43 both the 
first and last chords are variants of the chord 
discussed under Exs. 33 and 35. ‘ Prometheus ’ 
is full of harmonic devices founded on this 
chord and its variants. The note added in 
brackets completes the chosen formula as it is 
first stated in the work. Ex. 44 gives a case of 
a strong appoggiatura, the bass E fiat, on what 
is otherwise a common chord ; but \rli(‘n this 
E flat resolves itself on 1) the other nott\s move 
to a new discord. This procjcduro is thoroughly 
characteristic of a grt;at many contemporary 
condensations of idiom. 

The possibility of a chromatic succession of 
diminished sevenths has b(>en already suggested 
in Ex. 32 above. Each of these chords is in 
itself highly ambiguous, and such harmonic 
logic as may be given it depends ontinfiy on 
the context in which it is used. If this context 
is itself ambiguous, them any particular dimin- 
ished seventh in it has little or no pr(‘cise 
harmonic significance. There are countless 
passages in Bach and in later works whore 
successions of diminished sevenths aw used in 
this way, and the only connexion they normally 
have with the conventions of tonality lies in the 
approach to the first of a series or in the resolu- 
tion of the last. They can thus bo used as a 
short circuit, as it wore, between any two keys, 
the initial tonality being as a nilc sufficiently 
attenuated by the chosen succession. In the 
case (}f the diminished seventh this faculty has 
long been rceogni.sed, but it is by no means 
confined to this or indeed to any particular 
chord. The mediaeval musician would have 
felt a similar sense of vagueness during 
Beethoven’s successions of chords of the sixth 
in the Sonata, op. 2, No. 3. They might begin 
or end anywhere. 



To later cars neither these nor the still more 
ambiguous chromatic successions of such chords 
excite particular rcjmark, yet they have the 
inevitable effect of destroying the normal 
harmonic logic. 

It is in the extension of this practice to chords 
other than those already mentioned that con- 
temporary composers have shown one of their 
most noticeable expansions of technique. 
Debussy deserves special mention as a pioneer 
in this direction. Ho takes a chord of the 
dominant ninth, for instance, and moves it 
bodily, either in whole -tones or semitones, and 
in any direction. The harmonic result is exactly 
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analogous to the cases cited above. Such use 
destroys all the traditional inferences which are 
normally attached to the chords, except so far 
as the first or last of a series may have a more 
definite relation to the prescribed context 


4<J. Debussy : ‘ Pelleas ct Melisande,’ I. 



It is impossible to enumc^rato all the effects of 
this kind which have since become current. 
There is now hardly any chord of traditional 
derivation, however complex or ambiguous in 
itself, which is not more or less freely used 
by certain composers in successions of this 
nature. In this resjxict all kinds of chords are 
often handled almost with the horizontal free- 
dom of singb notes. It will be convenient to 
discuss some of the consequences of this prac- 
tice in a following section. Here it is only 
necessary to add that such devices may quickly 
accustom the ear to thinking in terms of com- 
paratively complex chords without regard to 
their conventional inferences, and from this it 
is but a logical stop to treating and accepting 
them as points of comparative rest, either inci- 
dentally in a movement or even finally at its 
end. Examples of this phenomenon are given 
in the article on Cadence (2). 

How subtly and how fix'ely the traditional 
harmonic values of the past can be contrasted 
or condensed will be clear from the passage 
with which Frederick Delius begins his ‘ Song 
before Sunrise.* 




There is, of course, in this example no chord that 
has not firm roots in the past, nor is there any 
detailed progression which could not be ampli- 
fied or paraphrased into terms of clearest 
derivation. As it stands, however, it is an 
excellent, without being by any means an 
extreme, example of the wealth and variety of 


the contemporary harmonic sense, used with 
remarkable freshness and fertility of invention. 

(4) The Combination of Tonalities. — 
That the tonality of a chord may depend on its 
context has long been admitted. Under normal 
circumstances many chords are, in isolation, 
inherently ambiguous. When a certain degree 
of harmonic complexity is reached, however, 
there arise combinations which can be inter- 
prcited not only as allowing a variety of tonal 
implications, but as actually prciscnting in 
themselves more than one definite tonal im- 
pression. The following chord, for example, 
would traditionally be analysed as a dominant 
minor thirteenth, including a third, seventh 
and minor ninth, and it could thus bo related 
unequivocally to the key of D minor. 
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If, however, C sharp is also regarded as D flat, 
then the lower three notes form a dominant 
seventh in D, while the upper three are clearly 
a first inversion of the common chord of B flat 
minor. Should the context of such a cliord 
involve the treatment of these two possible im- 
pressions with even a very slight degree of tonal 
indejxjndence, then the harmonic sense might 
find its<^lf acutely conscious of two simultaneous 
and highly contrasted keys. 

As thus crudely analysed, the possibilities of 
harmonic expansion in this direction may well 
appear at first sight to bo intellectual rather 
than artistic. But there is one traditional 
device which has been consistently developed 
in every kind of music, and which undoubtedly 
involves an implied confusion of keys. The 
drone which was noted as a primitive back- 
ground for melody became in very early times 
a more or less definite harmonic expedient, and 
that function of providing a tonal atmosphere 
or of preserving a chosen relation of pitch which 
the drone often performed, was in due time 
organised and elaborated into the well-known 
technical purpose of a Pedal-point {q,v . ). The 
use of a pedal-point assisted and justified har- 
monic daring in many ways, because through 
all the complexities or modulations of the other 
parts, the pedal-point preserved something of the 
atmosphere of a prevailing tonality- In a very 
real sense, therefore, the pedal-point might be 
identified with one key while the superstructure 
wandered into another, and the car thus be- 
came tolerant of harmonic effects that could 
not be logically analysed into the terms of a 
single tonality. The following fragment from 
a long dominant pedal related to E major will 
make these values clear : 
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49. Wagner : ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ II. 



Such effects can be pursued to a very extreme 
degree, and can be emphasised or condensed 
just as other harmonic com])lications have 
been. The following passage is typical of this 
development. It is related throughout, by 
virtue of the pedal-point, to the key of the 
movement, D. 


50. Reduced from Strauss : ‘ Don Quixote.’ 



The blunt statement of combinations such 
as the following is then no more than the 
underlining, as it were, of harmonic inferences 
of this kind. 

51. Strauss : ‘ Elcktra.’ 



Another method of approach to values of 
this nature is perhaps still more significant. 
It has become a characteristic feature of 
contemporary technique to reinforce what is 
essentially a melodic lino by presenting it in 
parallel strands akin to Beethoven’s sixths in 
Ex. 45. When two such streams are combined 
there may arise a tonal complexity which has 
a new kind of horizontal logic. It is as if the 
single melodies of counterpoint had become 
composite bands of harmony which could be 
made to react on one another just as the 
component parts of the older polyi)hony did. 
Examples will make the practice clear. There 
are here two harmonic streams, as it were, 
each used melodically. 


52. Stravinsky : ‘ P6trouschka.’ 



Make these streams chromatic in relation. 
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53. Reduced from Holst : ‘ Hymn of Jesus.’ 



or more complicated individually, either in 
constitution or movement. 


54. Goossens : ‘ Jack o’ Lantern.’ 



and it is easy to see how far such a technique 
can be carried. As thus organised, it nnght 
eventually provide something approaching a 
synthesis of those two aspects, contraj)urital 
and harmonic;, between which most of the 
corifli(;ts of musical history have been fought. 
But it must bo confessed that e.on temporary 
composers have not scrupled to use chords 
whose tonality is thus multiple, without any 
preparation or secjuence that can be recognised 
as logical. We are as yet far from a coherent 
organisation of the method. 

(5) Neomooal Idioms. — The persistent 
search for novel harmonies has led to combina- 
tions which have almost lost touch with 
classical values, and hence with those associa- 
tions which gave the classical harmonic 
system its precision and j)owcr. It has thcre- 
f »ro been suggested that the major-minor 
system on which conventional harmony has 
been built is itself in need of expansion, and of 
expansion of a fundamental kind. The recent 
vogue of various forms of nationalism in music 
has owed much of its influence to the })i(] nancy 
which an unfamiliar melodic dialect may dis- 
play. The folk-songs of all nations have been 
cultivated by musicians of various schools for 
the sake, mainly, of their undoubf<Ml fresh- 
ness and 8jK)ntancity of idiom as compared 
with pseudo - classical nn^dels. Artists with 
knowledge of the past have found a similar 
attraction in the half -forgot ten associations of 
the ecclesia8ti{;al modes proper, and attempts 
have even been made to invent and use new 
8calo.s of distinctive character in the ho 2)0 of 
finding expressive powers at once more direct 
and more simple than the com])lexitics in which 
the classical values appear now to be in- 
extricably involved. It would be an anachron- 
ism to describe these various melodic dialects, 
or the harmonies founded on them, as being 
in any strict sense modal, and this for two 
reasons. They are not, in the first place, 
used with that rigidity which was essentia] 
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to the distinction of the old modes, either in 
authentic form or as preserved in folk-song. 
Secondly, all these new discoveries or revivals 
have for us a quality of diversion, as compared 
with the classical system. They are, for the 
modem ear, projected on a background of 
classical values. These classical values are, 
as a rule, freely incorporated with them, and 
it would therefore seem best to describe them 
by a term related to, but not identical with, 
the significance of modal association in the 
past. 

Of these neo -modal forms of expression the 
folk - music of Europe has provided many 
examples, and though we are not here con- 
cerned with the analysis of melody as such, 
there is ample evidence that the study of this 
melodic music has suggested many harmonic 
idioms of notable freshness and beauty. 
There has arisen a new type of diatonic 
harmony which is in the main a grafting of 
modal turns of speech on to the simpler 
classical formulae. This flavour is clear in the 
following passage, for instance : 

65. Vaughan Williams : Fantasia on a 


theme by Tallis. 



It would need a text-book ^ to classify the 
wealth of experiment which has been bestowed 
on the many melodic dialects lately imitated 
or invented. The distinguisliing feature of 
contemporary reaction to such material is a 
deliberate emphasis of the novelty in detail 
or strangeness in combination characteristic 
of the c^hosen idiom. Whereas those local 
inflections used by Chopin, Dvofdk and other 
composers of the past were always more or 
less completely assimilated in the classical 
technique of their day, later and contemporary 
composers have shown a growing tendency to 
attempt the creation of fundamentally new 
styles. Thus Debussy, in the case of that 
arbitrarily chosen scale of whole-tones which 
has already been mentioned, wrote compara- 
tively substantial sections almost totally 
within it, and organised characteristic har- 
monies of which the following are typical. 

When the melodic idiom is itself thus in- 
herently foreign to classical values, then such 
harmonies as may be consistently related to it 
will have little or no association with tradi- 
tion. This absolute consistency is still rare, 
because composers have been for the most 

1 This, with the other Issues of modem hannony outlined here, 
Ib more ^dly treated in the -writer's book, The New Jfwsie. Oxford 
UnlT. Prae, 1098. o. 
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56 . Dbbussy : ‘ Hommage k Rameau.* 



part content to dress those neo-modal scales 
in comparatively classical clothes. But the 
following example will show how the frank 
acceptance of strange melodic inferences can 
result in harmonic combinations of unoom- 
promising novelty. 


57. B6la Bart6k : ‘ Sketches,’ vii. 



It must never be forgotten, however, that 
harmony is a form of artistic expression, and 
that artistic expression owes its very existence 
to the organisation of communicable values. 
The fertility of the classical system rested on 
the power and precision of its conventions. 
Should these conventions be permanently 
displaced, then only a new and equally rigid 
system can hope to offer an imaginative field 
of comparable promise. 

(6) The goal towards which many of these 
expansions of harmonic technique would 
appear to converge seems to reside ultimately 
in the theoretical acceptance of the chromatic 
scale itself as a final standard of organisation. 
This phenomenon has been dealt with under 
the heading of Chromaticism (g.v.). It will be 
sufficient here to give a final quotation which 
displays with remarkable directness and 
simplicity the contemporary search for new 
harmonic values. Though some of its features 
can be identified with those already noted, 
they appear to amount in the aggregate to 
little less than complete ohromatio freedom. 
The melody might be described as neo-modal, 
the tonality is decidedly composite, yet there 
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is in the passage a real though highly attenu- 
ated relation with associative factors not 
entirely divorced from experience. 


58 . Stba VINSKY ; * Le Chant du Rossignol.’ 



o. D. 

HARNISCH, Otto Siegfried, a 16th- 17th 
century German composer. According to in- 
formation gleaned from title-pages and dedica- 
tions of his works ho calls himself in Dec. 1686 
a musician studying at Helmstedt University. 
In 1688 ho was cantor at St. Blasius, Bruns- 
wick ; in 1691 at tho court of Kurhesscn- 
Schaumburg ; in 1604 Kapellmeister to tho 
Duke of Brunswick-Osnabruck-Verden; in 1608 
musician and teacher at tho Paedagogium, 
Gottingen, where ho still was in 1621. He com- 
posed a large number of German songs in 3-6 
parts ; a Passion music, in the old style, with 
divided characters (1621); ‘ Rosurroctio Do- 
minica ’ . . . from the 4 gospels in 1-6 parts 
(1621) ; ‘ Pasciculus novus scloctissimarum 

cantionum,’ 6, 6 and nux^e parts (1692); 
‘ Rosetiim musicum,’ German and Latin ballets, 
villanellcs, madrigals, saltarelles . . . 3-6 v. 
(1617-18); ‘ Psalmodia sacra,’ 4 V. (1621) ; also 
a theoretical treatise, Artis musicae delineatiOf 
about the treatment of the ecclesiastical modes 
(Kirchentone) in part- writing (1608). 

E. V. d. s. 

HAROLD, opera in 4 acts, words by Sir 
Edward Malet ; music by Cowen ; produced 
Co vent Garden, June 8, 1895. 

HARP (Fr. harpe ; Ger. Uarfe ; Ital. arpa), 
a musical instrument of great antiquity ; in its 
modern development, by means of the ingenious 
mechanism of the double action, distinguished 
as the only instrument with fixed tones not 
formed by the ear and touch of the player, 
that has separate notes for sharps, flats and 
naturals, thus approaching written music more 
nearly than any other. 

The harp presents a triangular form of singu- 
lar beauty, the graceful curve of the neck adding 
to the elegance of its appearance. Although 
the outline has varied at different epochs and in 
different countries, the relation of its propor- 
tions to the musical scale — a condition of sym- 
metry in musical instruments — is in the harp 
very close ; so that whether it be Egyptian, 
Persian, Mediaeval or Celtic, it is always 
faahioned in beauty of line, and often character- 
istically adorned. 

General Description. — In looking at a 
harp we recognise at once the varied functions 
of its structure. The resonant instrument is 


the sound-board next the player, which forms 
an acute angle with the upright pillar. Both 
support the neck, a curved bracket between 
which and tho sound-board the strings are 
stretched. In modern harps tho neck includes 
the ‘ comb ’ containing the mechanism for rais- 
ing the pitch of the strings one half tone by the 
single action, or two half tones by the double 
action. The pillar is hollow in order to con- 
tain the rods working the mechanism. The 
pedestal, where pillar and sound-board unite, 
is the frame for the pedals, levers acted upon by 
the feet and moving the rods in the pillar. 

The wood used in a harp is cliiefly sycamore, 
but the sound-board is of deal, and in old harps 
was frequently ornamented with painted de- 
vices. The dimensions of sound- board and body 
increase downwards. Along the centre of the 
sound-board is glued a strip of beech, or other 
hard wood, in which are inserted tho pegs that 
hold the lower ends of the strings, the upper 
ends being wound round tuning-pins piercing 
the wrest-plank which forms the upper part of 
the neck. The sound-board is ribbed under- 
neath by two narrow bars, crossing tho gram of 
the deal, their duty being to drive the sound- 
board into nodes and figures of vibration. The 
strings are of catgut, coloured to facilitate the 
recognition of the notes by tho player, the 
lowest eight being spun over, wire upon silk or 
wire upon wire. The compass of an Erard 
double-action harp is 6^ octaves, namely from 



The apparently slight resistance offered by 
the bridge to the tension of the strings, inade- 
quate if their drawing power were perpendicu- 
lar, is sufficient because they are placed at an 
angle. There is also a lateral angle in the posi- 
tion of the neck and strings, to allow for the 
strain on tho side to which tho strings are 
attached. 

Early History. — Tho origin of the harp 
must be put back before the earliest records of 
civilisation. It Avas possibly suggest-cd by tho 
stretched string of the bow. The addition of 
several strings would be analogous to binding 
several reeds or whistles together to form a 
syrinx, both contrivances apparently preceding 
the shortening to different lengths by the finger 
of a single vibrating string, as in a lute, or the 
shortening of the vibrating column of air in a 
pipe by means of holes perforated in it to be 
stopped also by the fingers. The oldest monu- 
ments of the harp are Egyptian. Those first 
seen by Bruce, painted on the wall of a burying- 
placc at Thebes, are supposed to be as old as the 
13th century b.c. These are very large harps, 
richly ornamented, and standing, to judge from 
the players, more than six feet high. Theei> 
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instruments, which have been often described, 
having no front pillar, could have had no great 
tension, and were probably of a low and sw6*et 
tone. But while all Egyptian harps wanted 
this important member for support, they were 
not limited to one size. There seems to have 
been a great variety in dimensions, number of 
strings, and amount of ornament. Some, like 
Bruce's, were placied upon the ground ; others 
were upon rests or stools, to admit of the players 
standing. Those held by seated players were 
more like the Greek trigonon, a link between 
the harp and lyre. 

The Assyrian ITarps resembled the Egyptian 
in having no front pillar, but differed in the 
sound-board being uppermost, the lower angle 
being a simple bar for the attachment of the 
strings. Carl Engel ^ regarded the absence or 
presence of the front pillar as distinguishing the 
Eastern harp from the Western ; bxit it may be 
that the distinction is rather that of ancient and 
modern, for it is said that the Western harp* 
of which a representation exists in Bunting’s 
Ancient Music of Ireland, attributed by him to 
an earlier date than A.n. 830, has no front pillar. 
The beautiful form of the later Irish harp is well 
known from its representation in the royal arms 
(see PLATE XXX VIIL). Two specimens arc to 
l)e seen in the Vi(;toria and Albert Museum : one 
is a cast of the ancient harp in Trinity College, 
Dublin, said to have belonged to Brian Boiroimhe 
but now attributed to the King of Thomond 
(c. 1221), who sent it as a pledge to Scotland, 
from whence it was removed by Edward I. to 
Westminster. In the reign of Henry VITT. it re- 
verted to the then Earl of Clanrikarde. In these 
the body is perpendicular, or nearly so, instead 
of slanting, as in modern harps ; the front jhllar 
being curved to admit of this, and the neck — ^in 
the Irish harp called the Harmonic Curve — de- 
scending rather to meet it. This form gives a 
more acute angle to the strings, which were of 
brass, two to each note, the sounds being pro- 
duced by the pointed finger-nails of the player. 
Tne number of strings is uncertain, but the 
fragments of the ‘ Dal way ’ harp, shown in the 
Special Exhibition at South Kensington in 1872, 
inscribed ‘ Ego sum Regina Cithararum,’ and 
dated a.d. 1621, justify our assuming the large 
scale of fifty-two for this instrument. This harp 
was made by Donal O’Dermody for Sir John 
FitzGerald of Cloync, Co. Cork, and is still in 
the possession of the Dalway family at Ballahill 
near Carrickfergus. The sound-board is miss- 
ing, but the harmonic cjirvo and forearm are in 
good preservation.® 

1 Mwie ti the most Ancient Nations, London, 1864. 

* Canon Galpin fn The Origin of the Clarseaeh or Irish Barp 
Of us. T., Feb. 1012) conibata Bunting's atAtcment, and In his 
Old English Instruments of Music gives a reproduction of an actual 
rubbing taken from the old cross at Ullard, Co. Kilkenny, on which 
the ori^nal carving appears. In an appendix he adduces reasons 
for considering the Instrument to Ite an example of the large quad- 
rangular crot or emit wiUi the usual supports for the head and the 
small soimd-board behind the stritiirs. a form found on other early 
crosses in Ireland and quite distinct from the later triangular 
lUneth or harp (see Bottb and Cnwru). 

• Communicated by w. b. o. r. 


The Irish Gaelic Harp must have been the 
Scotch Gaelic one also. According to Gunn,* a 
lady of the clan Lamont in Argyle took a harp 
with her on her marriage in 1640 to Robertson 
of Lude, which had for several centuries been 
the harp of a succession of Highland hards. 
Gunn described it as then existing, thirty -eight 
inches high and sixteen broad, with thirty -two 
strings. It was lent W. Moir Bryce to the 
Loan Exhibition of the Musicians* Company in 
Fishmongers’ Hall, 1904. Another, also then 
existing and in excellent preservation, he stated 
to have been the gift of Queen Mary of Lorraine 
to Miss Gardyn of Banchory. It was smaller 
than the Lude harp, and had originally twenty- 
nine strings, increased later to thirty. It was 
sold by auction in Edinburgh on Mar. 12, 1904, 
for 850 guineas, and purchased for the Anti- 
quarian Museum of that city. 

The W ELSH Harp has likewise a perpendicular 
body, but is larger than the Irish, increasing 
considerably downwards. The neck ascends, the 
front pillar being longer. The Welsh harp has 
three rows of gut strings, the outer rows being 
unisons in diatonic series, the inner the chro- 
matic semitones. 

Among the early representations of the port- 
able mediaeval harp, which so many painters 
loved to delineate along with luk's and viols, 
is that in Gerbert’s De cantu et musica sacra, 
copied from a MS. of the 12th or 13th century in 
the monastery of St. Blaise in the Black Forest, 
destroyed by fire in 1768. The form of this 
instrument is preserved in the modern harp, the 
front pillar only differing in being straight in- 
stead of slightly curving, to admit of the move- 
ment of the rods for working the pedals. 

It is not generally known that harp-making 
was carried on in England in the 15th century. 
According to the Issue Rolls, pp. 363-7, we 
find circa 1420 : * by the hands of William 
Menston was paid 81 ; ISs. ; 4d. for two new 
harps for Henry [V.] and Queen Katharine ’ ; 
and a previous document mentions another harp 
sent to Henry when in France, ‘ purchased ol 
John Bore, Harp-maker, London, together with 
several dozen harp-chords and a harp-case.’ 

That the Western harp belongs to Northern 
Europe in its origin there seems to be no douhL 
Max Muller claims the name as Teutonic, and 
has contributed these historic and dialectic 
forms : Old High German, Haraphu ; Middle 
do., Harpfe ; Modem do., Harfe ; Old Norse, 
Harpa. From the last were derived the Spanish 
and Italian Arpa, the Portuguese Harpa, and 
the French Harpe — the aspirate showing the 
Teutonic origin. The Anglo-Saxon form was 
Hearpe. The Basque and Sclavonian, as well 
as the Romance, took the name with the instru- 
j ment, but there is a remarkable exception in 
the fact of the Celtic peoples having their own 
names, and these again divided according to 

' « HitdaHesd Jn^uisv, etc., Edl&buiKl)* 1607. 
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d Gaelic and Cymric branches. Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte has supplied the following 
illustration : Irish Gaelic, Cldirseach ; Scotch 
do., Cldrsach ; Manx, Claasagh ; Welsh, Telyn ; 
Cornish, Telein ; Breton, Tilen, 

The Pedal-action Harp. — The mediaeval 
harp, a simple diatonic instrument, was suffi- 
cient in its time, but when modern instrumental 
music arose, its limits were found too narrow, 
and notwithstanding its charm of tone it would 
have fallen into oblivion. It had but one scale, 
and to obtain an accidental semitone the only 
resource was to ^shorten the string as much as 
was needed by firmly pressing it with the finger. 
But this was a poor expedient, as it *obbed the 
harpist for the time of the use of one hand. 
Chromatic harps were attempted by German 
makers in the 18th century, but it was found 
impracticable, through difficulty of execution, 
to give the harp thirteen strings in each octave, 
by which each would have been a sharp to its 
next lower and a flat to its next higher string. 
The first step towards the reconstruction of the 
harp was due to a Tyrolese, who came upon the 
idea of screwing little crooks of metal {crotchets) 
into the neck, which when turned against the 
string would cause the shortening necessary for 
a chromatic interval. Still the harpist lost the 
use of one hand while placsing or releasing a 
crook, and one string only was modified, not its 
octaves. About the year 1720, one Hoch- 
BKUCKER (g'.v.), a native of Lonauwortli in 
Bavaria, conceived and executed the first pedal 
mechanism, and rendered the harp fit for modu- 
lation, by using the foot to raise each open 
string, at will and instantaneously, half a tone 
higher, and leaving the player’s hands free. 
This brought about a very remarkable revolu- 
tion in harp-playing, giving the instrument 
eight major scales and five minor complete, 
besides three minor scales descending only. 
Hochbrucker’s mechanism acted upon crooks 
which pressed the strings above nuts projecting 
from the neck. But there were inconveniences 
arising from this construction ; each string 
acted upon by a crook was removed from the 
plane of the open strings, an impediment 
to the fingering, and frequent cause of jarring, 
and the stopped strings were less good in tone 
than the open. A fault no less serious was due 
to the mechanism being adjusted to the wooden 
neck, which was intractable for the curving 
required ; if too much bent it was liable to break, 
and if not bent enough the middle strings would 
break when tuned up from being too long. 

The first to make harps without crooks, and 
yet to stop half tones, were Frenchmen — the 
CousiNEATTS {q.v.)f father and son. They passed 
each string between two small pieces of metal 
(Hquilles) placed beneath the bridge-pin. Then 
by the pedal action these metal pieces were 
made to grasp the string, and shorten it the 
distance required. The Cousineaus also intro- 


duced a slide to raise or lower the bridge-pin 
regulating the length of the string, and placed 
each system of levers belonging to strings of the 
same name between metal plates which were 
bevelled to make them lighter. Thus the neck 
could be curved at pleasure, and its solidity 
being assured, the proportions of the strings 
could bo more accurately (established. About 
1782 they doubled the pedals a^id connected 
mechanism, and thus constructed the first 
double-action harp. The pedals were arranged 
in two rows, and the tuning of the open strings 
was changed to the scale of instead of Kj?, as 
in the single-action harps. But it doi‘S not 
appear that the Cousineaus made many double- 
action harps. 

We now arrive at the perfecting of the harp 
by that great mechanician Sebastian Ekard 
((/.i\). His earliest essays to improve the harp 
date about 1786, and were confined to the single 
action. He worked upon a new principle, the 
fork mechanism, and in his harps which were 
finished about 1789, the arrangement of it was 
chiefly internal ; the studs that shorten the 
strings alone performing their functions exter- 
nally. He patented in London in 1794 a fork 
mechanism external to the plate. He made a 
double-action harp in 1801, patenting it in 1809, 
(in his early specimens the double movement 
only affected the notes A and B), and it w as not 
until 1810 that he introduced the double action 
throughout in the culmination of his beautiful 
contrivance, which has since been the model for 
all harp-makers. In this harp, as in the single- 
action one, Erard maintained seven pedals only, 
and simply augment(‘d the extcuit of movement 
of the cranks and tringles (or levers) acted upon 
by the pillar-rods, to give successively a portion 
of revolution to the disks from which the studs 
project ; the first movement (^f the pedal serv- 
ing to shorten strings of the same name, to 
produce the first half tone, the second move- 
ment of the pedal for the second half tone, 
the contrivance being so ingtmious that the 
position of the tipper disk — the second tc 
move but the first to act upon the strings — 
is not changed when the lower disk completes 
its movement of revolution and acts upon the 
strings also. 

The drawing represents three sections of the 
neck of Erard’s double-action harp, and shows 
the position of the forks and external levers, (1) 
when the strings are open, (2) when stopped for 
the first half tone, and (3) when stopped for the 
second. Two strings are shown for each pitch. 

It is not necessary to keep the foot upon a 
pedal, as it may be fixed in a notch and set free 
when not required; spiral springs with two 
arms fixed beneath the pedestal accelerate the 
return of the pedals. Unlike the weighty ex- 
pedient of the Cousineaus, there are but two 
brass plates which form the comb concealing the 
greater part of the action. Lastly, Erard mad^ 
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the convex body bearing the sound-board of 
one piece, doing away with the old lute-liko 
plan of building it up with staves. ^ 

As already stated, the double-action harp is 
tuned in Cb. By taking successively the seven 
pedals for the half-tone transposition, it can be 
played in Gb, Db, Ab, Eb, Bb, F, and Clj. By 
the next action of the pedals, completing the 
rise of the whole tone, the harp is set succes- 
sively in G, D, A, E, B, F#, and C# (cf. Glis- 
SANDO and Abbreviations), The minor scales 
can only be set in their descending form, the 
asoending requiring change of pedals. Changes 


1. Cb. 2. Ct| 3. Cjt. 



by transposition constitute a formidable diffi- 
culty in playing keyed instruments through the 
altered fingering required. On the harp passages 
may be repeated in any key wdth fingering ab- 
solutely the same. The complication of scale 
fingering, so troublesome to pianoforte-playing, 
is with the harp practically unknown. 

The difficulties attending performance on the 
harp, the constant tuning necessitated by the 
use of catgut strings, and the ahsenoe of any 
means of damping the sounds, induced Dietz 
(g.v.), of Brussels, to invent a harp-like instru- 

1 In dMoribing the Dcmble-futioii Harp of Bebantlan Erard, the 
writer hae been much helped by a report, read before the French 
loetitate In 1810, and lent to him by M. Oeor«e Bruzaud. 


ment with a chromatic keyboard, which he 
named the Claviharp. It was introduced into 
England through the advocacy of W. H. Cum- 
mings, but without general acceptance. The 
action of the Claviharp is highly ingenious, the 
strings being excited mechanically much in the 
same way as the strings of the harp are excited 
by the player’s fingers. There are two pedals, 
one being like the pianoforte damper pedal 
and the other producing the harmonics of the 
octave. 

The harmonics of the harp are frequently 
used. (See Harmonics.) The ‘ sonorousness of 
these mysterious notes when used in combina- 
tion with flutes and clarinets in the medium ’ 
called forth the admiration of Berlioz, and their 
effects have been freely exploited by modern 
orchestrators. 

The Chromatic Harp. — Since 1897 a chro- 
matic harp has been manufactured by the Pleyel 
firm. It was patented in 1894, and perfected 
in 1903 by Gustave Lyon, chief director of the 
firm ; it has no pedals, and the strings are 
arranged to cross each other, so that the strings 
representing the white notes of the pianoforte 
keyboard are fastened to the left side of the 
console and the right of the sound- board, whilst 
those representing the black notes of the key- 
board are fixed to the right side of the console 
and the left of the sound- board. There are in- 
genious details to facilitate tuning, and the full 
compass of the ordinary harp is available. It 
came into use in many of the orchestras, 
theatrical and otherwise, in France, found 
favour in the Brussels Conservatoire, and was 
written for by a few composers of eminence. It 
has not, however, threatened the supremacy of 
the double>action harp in general use. 

A. J. H. ; addns. e. j. h®., w. h. g. f., etc. 

HARPER, Thomas, an early London music- 
printer, who worked between 1631 (at least) 
and 1653. He printed Ravenscroft’s ‘ Psalms ’ 
1633, and several of the earliest publications 
issued by John Pla3dord, including the first 
edition of The English Dancing Master, 1650- 
1651, and H. Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 
1653. F. K. 

HARPER, (1) Thomas (6. Worcester, May 3, 
1787 ; d. London, Jan. 20, 1853), trumpet 
player, son of Richard Harper, of the parish 
of St. Nicholas, Worcester. When about 10 
years of age he came to London and learnt the 
horn and trumpet under Eley, then master of 
the East India Brigade Band. He soon after- 
wards became a member of the band and a great 
proficient on the trumpet. He continued in 
the band till its dispersion in 1814 ; during 
the first years of this office, he also per- 
formed in the orchestras of some of the minor 
theatres. About 1806 he was appointed prin- 
cipal trumpeter at Drury Lane, and the English 
Opera Rouse, Lyceum. He was a member of 
the Royal Society of Musicians in 1814. In 
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1. ROTTE (5th-8tli cent.) — a copy. 2. ENGLISH GUITAR (Lucas, 18th cent.), 
3. KEYED GUITAR (18tli cent.). 4. HARP LUTE (E. Light, c. 1810). 

5. HARP-LUTE GUITAR (E. Light, C. 1800). 
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J20 he was engagea as principal trumpeter 
at the Birmingham Musical Festival, and in the 
following year succeeded the elder Hyde at the 
Concert of Ancient Music, the Italian Opera, 
and all the principal concerts and festivals, a 
position which he retained for upwards of a 
quarter of a century. The East India Com- 
pany nominated him inspector of the musical 
instruments supplied to their bands, an appoint- 
ment which he held until his death. Harper 
played on the slide trumpet (see PLATE 
LXXXllI. No. 6), and produced a pure, 
brilliant and even tone, with a command of 
execution which enabled him to surmount the 
greatest difficulties on his most difficult instru- 
ment. He was taken ill at a rehearsal in Exetc^r 
Hall for a concert of the Harmonic Union, and 
died a few hours afterwanls. He was author 
of an Instruction Book for the Trumpet. 

Harper left three sons, the eldest of whom, 
(2) Thomas John (6. London, Oct. 4, 1816; 
d. Aug. 27, 1898), succeeded his father in 
all his appointments as principal trumpeter, 
a position he held for many years ; he letired 
in 1885. The second, (3) Ohahles Abraham 
(d, Jan. 6, 1893), long filled the place of principal 
horn in the best orchestras. The youngest, (4) 
Edmund {d. HiUsborough, Ireland, May 18, 
1869), also a horn-player, settled at Hdis- 
borough as pianist and organist. w. H. h. 

HARP LUTE and DITAL HARP, two of 
the many attempts made at the beginning of the 
19th century to replace the guitar. Edward 
Light, of London, appears to have invented 
the first form of these instruments in 1798, 
calling it the ‘ Harp-Guitar ’ : it has a body 
triangular in outline, and the ordinary neck 
and head of the guitar. The eight strings are 
tuned as follows : 


1 . 



Shortly afterwards he produced the ‘Harp- 
Lute- Guitar’ (PLATE XXXI, No. 6), retain- 
ing the same form of body, but attaching to it 
a neck and head something like that of the old 
arch -lute with a double peg- box, thus providing 
tliis instrument with a set of open bass strings. 
The tuning is 



This was followed by the * Harp-Lute,’ the most 
elegant of all these forms (PLATE XXXI. No. 
4). It has eleven or more catgut strings tuned 
as follows : 
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^ To this Wheatstone added a second finger- 

? 

calling 


board for the strings 


his instrument the ‘Regency Harp- Lute.’ It 
must bo observed that in these three forms the 
notation is a major sixth higher in pitc^h than 
the actual sounds, the instrument being in 
R flat major. In 1816 Light took out a patent 
for an improved instrument called the ‘ British 
Lute Harp.’ The patent was for the apiilication 
of certain pieces of mechanism called ‘ditals’ 
or ‘finger’ keys as distinct from ‘pedals ’ or 
‘ foot ’ keys : each dital key produces by press- 
ure the depression of a stop-ring or oy(‘ which 
draws the string down upon a fret, and thus 
shortens its effective length and renders 
pitch more acute. With slight alteration ttit* 
instrument became playable with both hands, 
the first finger of the left hand being us(h 1 to 
press the ‘ dital ’ or ‘ digital ’ keys when a 
semitone higher was required : this, the most 
complete instrument of his construction, he 
named in 1819 the ‘Dital Harp’ (PLATE 
XXIII. No. 6), which is tuned thus, the notes 
sounding as they arc written : 


I For the right hand. 

■mmm 


ipt-ioztiri 


I 


For the left hand. 


Fret 

notes. 


In 1825 Ijovien of London improved upon 
Light’s original harp guitar by adding thumb 
buttons for stopping the strings: ho called his 
instrument the ‘ Guitaro-Harpo’ ; and m 1828 
Angelo Ventura, music-master to the Princ(?ss 
Charlotte, introduced a chromatic harp- lute, 
the ‘ Harp Ventura,* with seven buttons for 
altering the pitch of the strings : the instru- 
ment, however, was not playetl in an upright 
position like the dital harp, but held slantingly 
across the chest. For minute details of the 
construction, stringing and playing of all these 
instruments see Musical Instruments (English 
and Irish Instruments) by the late Kolxsrt 
Bruce Armstrong, Edinburgh, 1908. v, w. c. 

HARPO-LYRE, see Lyre Guitar. 

HARPSICHORD (Fr. cUivecin ; Gor. Xlavu 
cirribaly Kielflugel, Flugel ; Ital. clavicembalo, 
gravicembalo, not unfrequently cembalo only 
also arpicordo), the most important of the 
group of keyed instruments that preceded 
the pianoforte, holding during the 16th, 17th 
and 18th centuries a position analogous to that 
now accorded to the grand pianoforte. It had 
a place in the orchestra as an accompanying 
instrument when the first opera and the first 
oratorio were performed (Florence and Rome, 
c. 1600), and during the time of Handel and 
Bach was the constant support to the recitativo 
secco, its weak bass notes being reinforced by 
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large lutes and viols, and ultimately by violon- 
cellos and double basses. Towards the end 
of the 18th century the instrument was with- 
drawn, ^ and the big fiddles were left by them- 
selves to accompany the ordinary recitative 
in a fashion more peculiar than satisfactory. 

The name harpsichord is the English variant 
of the original arpicordo, which, like clavi- 
cembalo, clavicordo, spinetta and pianoforte, 
betrays its Italian origin. The spinetta was a 
table-shaped, five-cornered arpicordo, rec- 
tangular, like the German clavichord, but other- 
wise quite different from that instrument, 
which was made to sound by ‘tangents,’ or 
simple brass uprights from the keys. All 
instruments of the harpsichord, clavicembalo 
or spinet family were on the plectrum principle, 
and therefore were incapable of dynamic 
modification of tone by difference of touch. 
The. strings were set in vibration by points of 
quill or hard leather, elevated on wooden up- 
rights, known as jacks, and twitching or pluck- 
ing them as the depression of the keys caused 
the points to pass upwards. (See Jack.) The 
Correr upright spinet or cl avicy thorium, which 
was in the Music Loan Collection of 1885, and 
was presented by Sir G. Donaldson to the 
R.C.M., is perhaps the oldest instrument of this 
kind in existeiKje. It preserves traces of brass 
plectra, not leather. Leather points were 
probably used before quills, since we learn from 
Scaliger, who lived 1484-1550 {Poetices, lib. i. 
cap. 48), that crowquills were introduced in 
keyed instruments subsequent to his boyhood, 
and he informs us that through them the name 
‘spinet’ (from spine, a thorn or point) became 
applied to what had been known as the ‘cla\’i- 
cynibal’ and ‘harpichord.’ The Canon Paul 
Belisonius, of Pavia, is said to have introduced 
quill plectra, but whether leather, as has been 
said, preceded the use of quills cannot be 
affirmed. The plectra in harpsichords and 
spinets were so often renewed that it is im- 
possible to assert that we have direct evidence 
of the use of either substance in any existing 
instrument. The use of leather is shown in a 
harpsichord by Baffo, dated a.d. 1674, and 
presently to be referred to ; and in one by the 
elder Andreas Ruckers of Antwerp, dated 
A.D. 1614, formerly in the possession of Col. 
Hopkinson.* 

It is the principle of the plectrum that derives 
the descent of the harpsichord from the psaltery, 
just as the pianoforte is derived, by analogy at 
least, from the dulcimer, and the clavichord 
from the movable-bridged monochord ; the 
model for the shape of the long harpsichord 
being that kind of psaltery which the common 
people called ‘ istromento di porco ' — from a 


1 The Ktnir'i Birthday Ode wu Mcompaiiled by the harpiloboM 
aatil June 4, 17QS, wlun * stead piwo mm eobiitliuted, a 
«boni herlne beea used at the rebeereel. 

_ Ipeteumfm^by BoUit Waltlend, 

• kapiHi a, if alt* 


oia of Bnedirood’e li at the I 


supposed resemblance between the trapeze fom. 
and a pig’s head. (See Psaltery.) There is an 
interesting suggestion of this connexion of the 
harpsichord with the psaltery preserved in the 
church of the Certosa of Pavia, built about a.d. 
1475. King David, who in the Middle Ages 
always played a psaltery, is there shown holding 
an ‘istromento di porco.’ The body of the 
psaltery is open, and shows eight keys, lying 
parallel with the eight strings. David touches, 
the keys with his right hand, and uses the left to 
damp the strings. All this may be the sculp- 
tor’s fancy, but Dr. Ambros^ regards it as a 
recollection of a real, though obsolete, instru- 
ment somewhere seen by him. 

The earliest mention of the harpsichord is? 
under the name of clavicymbalum, in the rules 
of the Minnesingers, by Eberhard Cersne, a.d. 
1404. With it occur the clavichord, the mono- 
chord, and other musical instruments in use at 
that time. (See C’lavichord.) The absence 
of any prior mention or illustration of keyed 
stringed instruments is negative evidence only, 
but it may be assumed to prove their invention 
to have been shortly before that date — say in 
the latter half of the 14th century, especially as 
Jean de Muris, writing in 1323 {Musica specu- 
lativa), and enumerating musical instruments, 
makes no reference to either clavicembalo or 
clavichord, but describes the monochord (rec- 
ommending four strings, however) as in use for 
measuring intervals at that time. Moreover, 
before this epoch, hammered music wire could 
not have been extensively used, it it existed 
before the earliest record of wire-drawing, a.d. 
1351 , at Augsburg. It may occur to the reader 
— why were hammers not sooner introducea 
after the natural suggestion of the dulcimer, 
instead of the field being so long occupied by 
the less effective jack and tangent contrivances ? 
The chasm untraversable by all forgotten Cristo- 
foris and Schroters was the gap between wrest- 
plank and sound-bOard, for the passage of the 
hammers, which weakened the frame and pro- 
hibited the introduction of thicker strings 
strong enough to withstand the impact of 
hammers. It took more than three hundred 
years to bridge this chasm by stronger framing, 
and thus render hammers possible. 

As pianofortes have been made in three quite 
different shapes, the grand, the square and the 
upright, there were as many varieties of the jack 
instruments — to wit (1) the harpsichord proper 
(clavicembalo, clavecin, or fiffgel), of trapeze 
form (see Frontispiece and PLATE XXXII .) ; 
(2) the spinetta, of oblong or pentangular form, 
frequently called Spinet or Virginal (g.v.) 
(see PLATES XC, and LXXVL) ; and (3) 
the upright harpsichord, or clavicy thorium (see 
PLATE XIX.). It must be remembered that 
the long harpsichords were often described as 
spinet or virginal, from their plectra or their use 
» OfMltelltiw- jriMffc.l8S4. 
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by young ladies; but the table-shaped ones 
known commonly by the latter names were 
never called harpsichords. A few specimens of 
the upright harpsichords still exist ; one deco- 
rated with paintings was shown in the collec- 
tions of Musical Instruments at South Kensing- 
ton in 1872 ; another was sold in the Duke of 
Hamilton’s sale in 1883, but was unfortunately 
broken up for the sake of the paintings ; and 
the Conservatoire of Brussels and the Kraus 
(solVcction of Florence contain specimens. An- 
other splendid specimen, of Italian origin, 
lilting c. 1600, shown on PLATE XIX., was 
acquired by Mrs. J. Crosby Brown of New York, 
and forms part of her munificent donation to 
.he Metropolitan Museum of that city. An 
interesting bill-head and receipt for an upright 
harpsichord, dated 1753, and signed by the 
maker, Samuel Blumer, 

• Harpsichord and Spinet Maker In Great Poultney 
Street, near Golden Square, London. K.B. Late 
toreman to Mr. Shudl,* 

is in the possession of Messrs. Broadwood. 

We are spared the necessity of reconstructing 
the older harpsichords from the obscure and 
often inaccurate allusions of the older writers, 
such as Virdung and Kircher, by the valuable 
collection now in the Victoria and Albert (South 
Kensington) Museum, that includes instru- 
ments of this family dating from 1521 to Pascal 
Taskin, 1786. In private hands, but accessible 
tf) the inquirer, are large harpsichords by 
Tschudi and Kirkman, and by Tabel, to whom 
those makers had in turn been foremen. The 
oldest harpsichord in the Museum, and so far as 
is known, anywhere, is a Roman clavicembalo, 
inscribed and dated 

* Bderonymns Bononlensis Fiiciehat. 

' Bomai:, MDXXI,’ 

It has one keyboard, and two unison strings to 
each note, boxwood natural keys, with an ap- 
]>arent coini>ass of near four octaves, E to cT”, 
which, with a ‘short octave’ in the bass, would 
be C to d'" . This instrument, like many Italian 
harpsichords and spinets, is removable from its 
elaborate case. There was no change of power 
or pitch in this instrument by stops, nor in the 
later clavicembali ; the Italians were always 
conservative in structural features. Raising the 
top and looking inside, we observe the harp-like 
disposition of the strings as in a modern grand 
piano, which led Galilei, the father of the astron- 
omer Galileo, to infer the direct derivation of 
the harpsichord from the harp. In front, im- 
mediately over the keys, is the wrost-plank, 
with the tuning-pins inserted, round which are 
wound the nearer ends of the strings — in this 
instrument two to each note — the further ends 
being attached to hitch-pins, driven into the 
sound-board itself, and following the angle of 
tile bent side of the case to the narrow end, 
where the longest strings are stretched. There 
is a straight bridge along the edge of the wrestr 
VOL. II 


plank, and a curved bridge upon the sound- 
board. The strings pass over these bridge.s, 
between which they vibrate, and the impulse of 
their vibrations is communicated by the curved 
bridge to the sound-board. The plectra or jacks 
are the same as in later instruments. (See 
Jack.) The raised blocks on each side the 
keys, by which the instrument was drawn out 
of the case, survived long after, when there 
was no outer case. 

Reference to the oblong ‘ clavicordi,’ in which 
the Victoria and Albert Museum is rich, will 
be found under Spinet. The actual workman- 
ship of all these Italian keyed inslniments was 
indifferent; we must turn to the Netherlands 
for that care in manipulation and choice of 
materials which, united with constnictive in- 
genuity equalling that of the best Italian artists, 
culminated in the Double Harpsichords of the 
Ruckers family of Aritwerp.i (See Ruckkus.) 

Of this family there wore four members living 
and working between 1579 and 1651 or later, 
who achieved great reputation. Their instru- 
ments arc known by their signatures ; and by 
the moiH)gram8 forming the ornamental rosette 
or sound-hole in the sound-board — a survival 
from the psaltery. The founder of the reputa- 
tion of this family, Hans Ruckers the elder, 
brought the Antwerp manufacture to that im- 
portance and perfection that have become his- 
torical. But the great change of cons! ruction 
that was to bocomo normal was brought about 
by a grandson of the elder Ruckers, J an (knif^het, 
a pupil of Hans or Jean Ruckers the younger. 
It was long believed that the older Hans 
Ruckers had added the second keyboard, the 
octave string, and stops for the control of the 
registers or slides of jacks acting upon the 
strings analogously to the stops of the organ, 
but it was not so, as the octave string has been 
found in older Italian clavicembali. We find in 
the Privy Purse expenses of Henry VIII. : 


‘ 1530 (April) item the vj clave paled to WiHiani 
Lewes for il payres of virginalls in one coffer with u i 
Btoppes brought to GrecnwicJie di li . . . and for ii 
passes of virginalla in one coffer brought to the more 
other ill 11.’ 


The first, evidently a double-keyboard harp- 
sichord with four stops, probably brought from 
Antwerp or Cologne, a still eailier seat of harp- 
sichord-making ; the second, a double harp- 
sichord, no stops being named but probably 
existing, landed at the mere or marsh adjoining 
Whitehall, afterwards known as Scotland Yard. 
Hans Ruckers the elder was not born in 1530, 
hardly before 1550. His merit, and that of his 
sons Jean and Andr6, was rather that of the 
great violin-maker Stradivari, to make perfect 
an existing model. The tension of harpsichords 
being comparatively small, they lasted longer 
than our modem pianos. They were sometinios 


I The oMeei trace Ia tte NetherUode of the heiyelchord ot 
ore la im the aeiae ol Ue CUvltlmbel*. 

2n 
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expensively decorated a hundred years after 
they had been made. James Shudi Broadwood 
{Notes t 1838) states that many Ruckers harp- 
sichords were in existence and good condition 
until nearly the end of the 18th century, and 
fetched high prices ; one having sold in 1770 for 
3000 francs (X120), 

To Jan Couchet we may attribute the addi- 
tion of the unison string and limitation of 
the octave string — the little octave, as Van 
Blankenberg called it — to the lower keyboard.^ 
It was Couchet who, about 1640, changed the 
double keyboard harpsichord from a mere 
transposing instrument, contrived to accom- 
modate the authentic and plagal church modes 
with the singer’s capabilities, to a forte and 
piano instrument, with three strings (reducible 
to two and one) upon the lower keyboard, and 
one string always for the upper. Of Couchet’s 
instruments, which are rare, one is in Edin- 
burgh, and the other in Mrs. J, Crosby 
Brown’s splendid collection.* 

When the Ruckers family passed away we 
hear no more of Antwerp as the city of harpsi- 
chord makers ; London and Paris took up the 
tale. But all these Antwerp workmen belonged 
of right to the Guild of St. Luke, the artists’ 
corporation, to which they were in the first 
instance introduced by the practice of orna- 
menting their instruments with painting and 
carving. In 1557 ten of the Antwerp harpsi- 
chord makers petitioned the deans and masters 
of the guild to be admitted without submitting 
masterpieces, and the chiefs of the commune 
consenting, in the next year they were received. 
The responsibility of signing their work was 
perhaps the foundation of the great reputation 
afterwards enjoyed by Antwerp for harpsi- 
chords and similar musical instruments.® 

The earliest historical mention of the harpsi- 
chord in England occurs under the ^ame of 
Claricymball, 1502.-* The late Dr. Rimbault 
{The Pianoforte, London, 18G0) collected this 
and other references to old keyed instruments 
from records of Privy Purse expenses and from 
contemporary poets. The house-proverbs of 
Leckingfield, the residence of Algernon Percy 
in the time of Henry VII., preserved (for the 
house was burnt) in a MS. in the British 
Museum, named it ' clarisymbalis.’ For a long 
while after this, if the instrument existed, it was 
known under a general name, as ‘ virginalls.’ 
It was the school of Ruckers, transferred to 
England by a Fleming named Tabel, that was 
the real basis of harpsichord-making as a 


t A. J, Klpktni, Bimm ctf tH Piawfoiie (1897), p. 8$. 

■ Catalogue, kietropoliuin Muaeuin, New York. Murieat Inttm> 
m$nta of all Notims (Mra. J. Oroaby Bitnm, 1908), Prelaoe 
A. J. Hlpklna. 

• Jtoehorehot, «te., lAoft de Bttrbnre. BmiielB. 1888. 

A The oldest known Knglish harpsichord still in existence b pre* 
served at Knoll. Kent. The chao Is of panelled oak, with a decorative 
stand of Jacobean Besialasanoe style; keys and Jacks are mlselns. 
It Is Inscribed Joraniom HATWAnn Fxott XiONnnn MDCXXIl. 
John Hayward was the inventor of the ‘pedaL’ an improved harpsl' 
chord In which the atop oiuuigea were eincted by fhnr amall pedals 
Instead of by hand llaoe, ir«isisft*s 

lea also Fxpax..) v. w. •. 


distinct business in this country, separating it 
from organ-building with which it had been, as 
in Flanders, often combined. A Tabel harpsi- 
chord with two keyboards is in the possession 
of Helena, Countess of Radnor. It is inscribed 
‘ Hermanns Tabel Fecit Londini, 1721.’ and is 
very like an early Kirkman. Harpsichords 
had, however, been made in London in the 17th 
century, by the spinet-makers, the Hitchcocks, 
Hayward and Keene. The spinets by the first 
and last of these have been preserved here 
and there, but only one harpsichord, by John 
Hitchcock, is known. Tabel’s pupils, Burk- 
hard Tschudi {anglice, Shudi) and Jacob Kireh- 
mann {angliU, Kirkman), became famous in the 
18th century, developing the harpsichord in 
the direction of power and majesty of trine 
to the farthest limit. The differeruso in length 
between a Ruckers and a Shudi or Kirkman 
harpsichord — viz. from 6 or 7^ feet to nearly 
9 feet — is in direct proportion to this increase of 
power. Stronger framing and thicker stringing 
helped in tiie production of their pompous, 
rushing-sounding instruments. Perhaps Shudi’ s 
were the longest, as he carried his later instni- 
ments down to CC in the bass, while Kirkman 
remained at FF ; but the latter set up one row 
of jacks with leather instead of quills, and with 
due increase in the forte combination. Shudi, 
in his last years (1769), patented a Venetian 
Swell, on the principle of the Venetian blind, 
but the invention was in use some years before, 
as it is described in the Salzburger Zeitung of 
August 6, 1765, together with his use of the 
machine stop, which, from a London report 
concerning the child Mozart’s last concert there, 
it also attributes to him, and which was in- 
vented about 1750. Kirkman added a pedal to 
raise a portion of the top or cover. Both used 
two pedals ; the one for the swell, the other by 
an external lever apparatus to shut off the 
octavo and one of the unison registers leaving 
the player with both hands free, an invention of 
John Hayward’s, described in Mace’s Musick's 
Monument, a.d. 1676, p. 235. There is a Sil- 
bormann harpsichord in the de Wit collection 
at Leipzig, of wonderful tone, far finer than 
that of any Shudi or Kirkman, in which all the 
strings are overspun. 

In these 18th-century harpsichords, the 
Flemish practice of ornamenting with painting 
— often the cause of an instrument being broken 
up when no longer efficient — was done away 
with ; also the laudable old custom of mottoes 
to remind the player of the analogous brevity 
of life and sound, of the divine nature of the 
gift of music, or of dead wood reviving as living 
tone. But it was when the instrument went 
out altogether that this enrichment of picture 
galleries by the demolition of harpsichords 
was most effected. The number of Ruckers, 
however, known to exist has been extended by 
reaearch to seventy. There was great care in 
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artistic choice of wood and in the cabinet-work 
of Shudi’s beautiful instruments. One, for- 
merly in the possession of Queen Victoria, and 
long preserved in Kew Palace, i is quite a master- 
piece in these respects. It bears Tschudi’s 
name, spelt, as was usual, Shudi ; the date 1740 
and maker’s number 94 are inside. The com- 
pass is, as in the South Kensington Ruckers, 
Gi to/", without the lowest G#, Two, dated 
1766, are in the New Palace at Potsdam, and 
were Frederick the Great’s. (See Shudt.) 
Messrs. Broadwood have one dated 1771, with 
five and a half octaves, Ci to/'", Venetian Swell 
and five stops, comprising the two unisons and 
octave of the Ruckers, with a slide of jacks 
striking the strings much nearer to the bridge 
(also a Ruckers contrivance), and producing a 
more twanging quality of tone, the so-callcd 
‘lute ’-stop and a ‘buff’ -stop of small pieces of 
leather, brought into contact with the strings, 
damping the tone and thus giving a kind of 
pizzicato effect. This fine instrument was used 
by Moscheles in his Historical Concerts in 1837, 
and by Pauer in similar performances in 1862, 
1863 and 1867. There is also one in the Musik- 
verein at Vienna of similar construction, made 
by ‘Burkat Shudi ot Johannes Broadwood,* 
and dated 1775, which belonged to Joseph 
Haydn. Dr, Henry Watson of Manchester 
possesses a Shudi harpsichord numbered 1148 
and dated 1791 ; it has five octaves, F to /'", 
Venetian Swell and five stops. A Kirkman 
harpsichord dated 1798 is in the possession of 
J. A. Fuller Maitland, and is described in Dann- 
reuther’s Ornamentation, 

The variety of stops ,and combinations intro- 
duced by different makers here and abroad at 
last became legion, and were as worthless as 
they were numerous. Pascal Taskin, a native 
of Theux in Lidge and a famous Parisian harpsi- 
chord maker, is credited with the reintroduction 
of leather as an alternative to quills ; his clave- 
cin ‘en pcau de bufle’ made in 1768 was pro- 
nounced superior to the pianoforte (De la 
Bordo, Essai sur la musique, 1773). Taskin’s 
were smaller scale harpsichords than those in 
vogue in England, and had ebony naturals and 
ivory sharps, and a Japanese fashion of external 
ornamentation. There is one in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, dated 1786. In the 
Liceo Communale di Musica at Bologna there is 
a harpsichord with four rows of keys, called an 
‘ Archicembalo.’ This instrument, according 
to Carl Engel, was made by a Venetian, Vito 
Trasuntino, after the invention of Nicolo 
Vicentino, who described it in his work Uantica 
musica ridotta alia moderna prattica (Rome, 
1656). The compass comprises only four 
octaves, but in each octave are thirty-one keys. 
A ‘ tetracordo ’ was made to facilitate the tun- 
ing of these minute intervals. Thus early were 
attempts made to arrive at purity of intonation 
> NowttfcWindMrOiitto. 


by multiplying the number of keys within the 
bounds of the octave. Another archicembalo, 
made by Cristofori in 1726, is in the Museo 
Kraus at Florence. It has a double keyboard, 
but is not enharmonic ; it was intended to be 
used in an orchestra, the player standing. 
Another of the curiosities of harpsichord-mak- 
ing was the ‘Transponiclavicymbel’ descrilied 
by Praetoriua (1614-18). By shifting the key- 
board the player could transpose two tones 
higher or lower, passing at pleasure through the 
intermediate half tones. Arnold Schlick, how- 
ever, had achieved a similar transposition with 
the organ as early as 1512 (M.f.M., Berlin, 
1869) . A harpsichord pedalier — Clavicymbel- 
pedal — according to Dr. Oscar Paul, an inde- 
pendent instrument with two octaves of pedals, 
was used by J. S. Bach, notably in his Trios and 
the famous ‘Passacaille’ ; and in his transcrip- 
tions of Vivaldi’s Concertos. Some large Ger- 
man harpsichords had not only the two unison 
registers and an octave one equivalent to 8- 
and 4-foot stops, but also a bourdon, answering 
to 16-foot pitch. J. S. Bach had one of this 
calibre ; it formed one of the interesting objects 
in Herr Paul de Wit’s collection in Leii)zig, and 
has been transferred l-o the museum attached 
to the Hochschulo flir Musik in Berlin. * In 
1901 harpsichords came to light containing 
three keyboards, of Italian make and similarly 
contrived, the octavo being on the highest 
bank, octava and cymbal um on the middle, 
and unisons on the lowest bank.® A fine speci- 
men by Sodi is in the Metropf)litan Museum, 
New York. Lastly a ‘Lauhmwerke’ must he 
noticed, a gut-strung harpsichord, an instru- 
ment not worth remembering had not Bach 
himself directed the making of one by Zacharias 
Hildebrand of Leipzig. It was shorter than 
the usual harpsichord, had two unisons of gut- 
strings, and an octave registcjr of brass wire, 
and was praised as being so like the lute in 
tone as to be capable, if heard concealed, of 
deceiving a lute-player by profession. Since 
1888 harpsichords have been made in Paris by 
the pianoforte-makers, Pleyel, Wolff AC*®-, and 
S. & P. Erard. The former firm have intro- 
duced original features, one being the substitu- 
tion of pedals for hand-stops, the gradual de- 
pression of which produces a crescendo, Messrs. 
Erard have been content to reproduce a clave- 
cin by Taskin, said to have been made for Marie 
Antoinette. (See Clavichord; Kirkman; 
Ruckers; Shudi; Spinet; Virginal.) 

A. J. H. 

Arnold Dolmetsch (q.v,), working in turn 
for Chickering of Boston and Gaveau of Paris, 
as well as on his own account, has been a 
leader in the modern revival of harpsichord 
construction. The 20th centurv has brought 

■ A. J. HfpldiM, PianoTorU Primgr, 1M7, p. 91. 

s Such three-hank harpiichordf are not cooiidend irennlne by 

XniM of Flomce. s. a. a*. 

t Pool, G'eMk. Am CUavUn, Ltipaig, 18S8. 
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a notable revival in the use of the harpsichord, 
both as a solo instrument and in ensemble 
music. c. 

HARRER, Gottlob (d. Carlsbad, 1755), J. S. 
Bach's successor as cantor of St. Thomas, 
Leipzig, in 1750. He died while taking the 
waters at Carlsbad. He studied for some time 
in Italy and made a rare collection of the works 
of older masters, 'which with his extensive 
library was incorporated with the Royal (now 
State) Library at Berlin. Unfortunately he 
added or augmented instrumental accompani- 
ments in the scores of the older masters even 
as far back as the 16th century. His own 
compositions consisted of 24 symphonies ; con- 
certos for various instruments ; 3 oboe trios ; 
51 duets for flageolet, harpsichord sonatas, 
oratorios, passion music, masses and other 
church music. Most of his compositions 
remained in MS. (JHemann; Q.-L.). 

HARRIS, a celebrated family of English 
organ-builders. (1) The first of them (grand- 
father of Rciiatus (3), the most celebrated of 
the family) built an organ for Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford ; (2) Thomas, father of Renatus, 
appears to have emigrated to France, for Dr. 
Burney says that Renatus came to England 
with his father a few months after Father 
Smith’s arrival (1660). 

Thomas Harris of New Sarum in 1666 
contracted to build an organ for Worcester 
Cathedral. (3) Renatus became a formidable 
rival to Smith, especially in the competition 
for building an or^ran in the Temple Church. 
(See Smith, ‘ Father.’) In 1690 Renatus agreed 
to improve and enlarge his grandfather’s organ 
in Mjigdalcn College, Oxford. Rimbault gives 
a list of thirty-nine organs built by this eminent 
artist.^ He had two sons- — (4) Renatus, who 
built an organ for St. Dionis Backchurch, 
London, in 1724, and (5) John, who built most 
of his organs in conjunction with his son-in-law, 
John Byfield. 

The firm of Habbts (John) & Byfibli> (John) 
carried on business in Red Lion Street, Holbom. 
In 1729 they built an organ for Shrewsbury, 
and in 1740 one for Doncaster, which cost £525, 
besides several others, v. de p., with addns. 

HARRIS, Sm Augustus Henry Glossop 
(6. Paris, 1852 ; d. Folkestone, June 22, 1896), 
theatrical manager, was in business for a short 
time, and gained theatrical experience from 
1873 in Liverpool, Manchester and elsewhere, 
before becoming assistant stage-manager under 
Mapleson in London. He acted in various 
pieces in London, and in 1879 became lessee of 
Drury Lane, producing the annual melodramas 
and pantomimes which revived the vogue of 
that theatre. The annual visits of the Carl 
Rosa Company to Drury Lane, in 1883-87, gave 
Harris his first experience in operatic manage- 

1 For hli proposal to balld an ortcan at the west ead of 8t. Paul*! 
Oatbedral. eee ATm. im, p. CM. 


ment, and in the latter year he started on his 
own account as an impresario, giving * Aida ’ 
with an amount of care in the production which 
surpassed everything hitherto seen on the 
English operatic stage. He introduced Manci- 
nelli to English audiences, and the revivals of 
‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Les Huguenots’ were among 
his great successes ; the brothers de Roszko 
(Jean making his first appearance in England 
as a tenor) were the great attractions of the 
cast, and Mme. Nordica, Mile. Minnie Hauk, 
Maurel and others were members of the com- 
pany. In the following season, Harris began 
the enterprise at Covent Garden {q,v,) which 
brought back the fashionable world to the 
opera as a regular amusement. His qualities 
as a manager were very remarkable, he had all 
the astuteness of a keen man of business, and 
did not scruple to profit by the discoveries of 
other managers, whether in the matter of 
singers or of operas. He had a certain amount 
of musical taste, and his artistic conscience led 
him to present operas as far as possible in 
accordance with their composers’ intentions. 
He also realised what seemed a hopelessly 
impracticable ideal of giving operas in different 
languages in the same season, presenting every 
opera in the tongue for which it was written. 
More than all this, he had the wisdom to see 
that it is wise to give the public, not the kind 
of entertainment that they are just beginning 
to get tired of, but that whicth is a little in 
advance of their taste. Ho did much for the 
cause of Wagner’s music in England, and care- 
ful mounting was characteristic of his manage- 
ment throughout. On occasions he managed 
a set of German performances at Drury T-«ane 
during the season of polvglot opera at Covent 
Garden. He revived the fashion of public 
fancy-dress balls, and the patronage of the 
wealthy classes was retained for the opera until 
his death. His career as a theatrical manager 
apart from opera does not concern a musical 
dictionary. He was knighted in 1891, having 
been sheriff of the City of London in that 
year. m. 

HARRIS, Clement Hugh Gh^beet 
{b. Wimbledon, July 8, 1871 ; d. Pentepigadia, 
Apr. 23, 1897), composer. He was educated at 
Harrow, where a memorial has been erected to 
him in the chapel. He studied music at the 
Frankfort Conservatorium, afterwards becom- 
ing a pupil of Madame Schumann. He was a 
virtuoso on the pianoforte and a highly gifted 
composer. Of excellent position and possess- 
ing ample means, he happened to be in Greece 
when the war broke out between that country 
I and Turkey. His enthusiasm for the cause of 
Greece impelled him to enlist in that army- 
j He considered his action (in the words of his 
Diary) ae 

*the least a man of honour can perform towards a 
country which, crying for liberty in the name of the 
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Cross, Has been insulted and thwarted by each so- 
called civilised power successively/ 

He was killed at the battle of Pentepigadia, 
where 

‘ he fought as many a Harrow boy has fought before 
him, and as many another will fight in the days to 
come, and w'hen the retire was sounded, and his five 
unwounded comradiis sneaked away, young Harris 
stayed until a friendly bullet ended a career full of 
promise and laid low a hul who knew not how to fly/ » 

A memorial erected in the English Church, 
Athens, at the request of the Empress Frederick 
of Germany, is inscribed thus : 

‘ To the memory of Clement Hugh Gilbert Harris, 
born July 8th, 1871. He died fighting lor the cause 
of Greece, on April 23rd, 1897, at Pentepigadia.* 

Tho following is a list of his published eom- 
positions : 

Paradise Bymphonu; Poem for orcheHtra. Fii et i>erf«>ruitMi 

in ISuglaiid at Biimiughaiu Town lliiil (Uulford Concerts), Dec. 6, 
1905 

Four Concert Studies ; Ballade ; II PpiiKoroso, L’AHegro (l^tude^) ; 
Lied (Peter Cornelius) — Conceit Transcription. For pianoforte. 

Six Songs. 

Hongs of the Sea; (1) Yes. I shall go ; (2) A grace, to-night. 

Iluiiiance for Violin and Piano. 

Roiiiauce (in F) for Claiinet. Violoncello, and Piano 

The symphonic poem is a remarkable work 
considering the age of tho composer when it 
was written. It shows complete mastery of 
orchestration and much skill in the develop- 
ment of the beautiful themes it contains. The 
pianoforte w'orks could only have been written 
by one who was a virtuoso as w'ell as a com- 
poser. w. w. s. 

HARRIS, Joseph John (6. London, 1799; 
d. Manchester, Feb. 10, 1809), was chorister 
in the Chapel Royal under John Stafford 
Smith. In 1823 he w'as appointed organist of 
St. Clave’s Church, Southwark. In 1827 ho 
published * A Sf‘lec;tion of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, adajited to the psalms and hymns used 
in the Chunih of St. Olave, Southwark.’ In 
Feb. 1828 ho quitted Southwark to become 
organist of Blackburn, Lancashire ; in 1831 
w'as made * lay precentor ’ or choirmaster at 
the collegiate church (now tho cathedral) at 
Manchester, deputy organist, and on Mar. 25, 
1848, organist. Harris composed some cathe- 
dral music and a few glees, songs, etc. 

W. H. H. 

HARRISON, (1) Beatkice (6. Roorkee, 
N.W. India), violoncellist, daughter of Col. 
J . H. C. Harrison, R.E. ; was brought to England 
at the ago of 3 months. She won the gold medal 
(senior grade) of the Associated Board, against 
4000 competitors, at the age of 10. She 
studied under Whitehouse at the R.C.M., and 
afterwards with Hugo Becker at the Hoch- 
sclnile, Berlin. At tlie age of 14 she was the 
first violoncellist and youngest student to win 
the Mendelssohn international prize, for which 
both instrumentalists and singers competed. 

She has distinguished herself in the per- 
formance of new works w'ritten for her instru- 
ment, notably the concertos by Elgar and 

^ Qiiatod froni an article on Chivalry In An OtUooker't XoUbook, 
*>r George W. IS, Buoaell 


Delius, and the solo sonata by Kodaly, and 
has made a great name in the world’s principal 
music (centres. 

(2) Margaret, a younger sister of tlie above, 
a violinist of great promise, mado her debut in 
1918. 

(3) May (6. Roorkee), violinist, eldest sister 
of the above, won at the age of 10 the Gold 
Medal of the Associated Board against 3(KH) 
competitors. She was aw^arded an Exhibition 
in the il.C’.M. and studied there under Arbos 
and Rivarde, finally also in Petrograd under 
Auer. At the ago of 18 she took Kreisler’s 
place at a Mendelssohn Festival at Helsingfors, 
playing tlie following year wdth the Berlin 
Philharmonic. H(*r interpretations of works 
in the classical repertory are exceptionally fine. 
With her sister she has frequently played with 
much success in the principal cities of Europe 
the double Concerto of Brahms, and occasion- 
ally the double Concerto of Delius, w. w. c. 

HARRISON, J., a London music-publisher., 
originally a booksclltT in Fleet Street, wlu'ie he 
succeeded J. Wenman and publislK'd plays, 
novels and essays. About the year 1779 he 
removed to 18 Paternoster Row and started tho 
issue of musical works from engraved plates, 
including the ballad operas of the day and re- 
prints of W’orks by Handel, Arne, Boyce and 
others. In 1784 the imprints give ‘ Harrison 
& Co.,’ and in 1 788 they are in possession of an 
additional warehouse named ‘Dr. Arne’s IL'iid * 
at 141 Cheapside. In 1790 they issued an 
octavo publication, consisting of op(‘ias and 
pianoforte pieces, named The IHanofortc Maga- 
zine, which ultimately extended to about tliirty 
volumes. Tliis was issued at half a crown a 
part ; and by an advertisement in the Tiwea of 
the year quoted we find purchasers were en- 
titled, after a number of payments, to a piano- 
forte. This is perhaps tlie earliest record of o 
kind of purchase now in some evidence. About 
1798 the firm is styled ‘ Harrison, Cluso & Co..’ 
and it is at 78 Fleet 8treot. In 1802 it is af. 108 
Newgate .Street, and probably did not exist 
much later than that date. Their publications 
are always exceedingly well engraved, and com- 
prise many useful reprints of earlier standard 
works. They began the issue of what promised 
to be a very excellent dictionary of music, but it 
did not roach beyond a few numbers. It was 
printed in a rather unwieldy oblong folio. 

F. K. 

Harrison & Co. were the original publishers 
of ‘ Polly ’ (the sequel to ‘ Tho Beggar’s Opera’) 
and of tho notorious ‘Battle of Prague,’ (see 
Kotzwara) which, down to 1870 or there- 
abouts, was a favourite drawing-room piece. 

E. V. d. s. 

HARRISON, JuLirs (6. Stourport, Worces- 
tershire, Mar. 26, 1885), composer and con- 
ductor, was educated in music at the Mid- 
land Institute under Bantock. He gained 
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experience as an operatic conductor with the 
Beecham Opera Company and used it to good 
purpose later with that company’s successor, 
the B.N.O.C. In 1925 he succeeded Goossens 
as conductor of the Handkl Society {q»v.). 
Ho has also conducted opera performances 
at the R.A.M. and concerts of the Scottish 
Orchestra. He is a versatile and skilful rather 
than a very original composer. His suite for 
orchestra of ‘ Worcestershire Pieces’ was played 
at the Worcester Festival (1920) ; his chamber 
music, including a humoreske for string quartet, 

‘ Widdicombo Fair,’ has met with success at 
London concerts, and he has published many 
piano pieces and songs. (For list see B. M, S. 
A7m., 1920.) c. 

HARRISON, Samuel (6. Belper, Derbyshire, 
Sept. 8, 1760 ; d. Juno 25, 1812), singer. On 
the establishment of the Concert of Ancient 
Music in 1776, Harrison appeared as a solo 
soprano singer, and continued so for two years 
afterwards. But in 1778, being engaged to 
sing at Gloucester, his voice suddenly failed 
him. After an interval of six years, during 
which he most assiduously cultivated his voice 
and style, George III. heard him sing at one of 
Queen Charlotte’s musicral parties, and caused 
him to be engaged for the Commemoration of 
Handel in 1784, at which he sang ‘ Rond* il 
soreno al ciglio ’ from ‘ Sosarmo,* and the open- 
ing recitative and air in ‘ Messiah.’ ^ He was 
next engaged as principal tenor at the Concert 
of Ancient Music, and from that time took his 
place at the head of his profession as a concert 
singer. Harrison’s voice had a compass of two 
octaves (A to a'). It was remarkably sweet, 
pure and even in tone, but deficient in power. 
His taste and judgment were of a high order. 
On Dec. 6, 1790, Harrison married Miss Cantelo 
(d. 1831), for some years principal second 
soprano at all the best concerts, etc. In 1791 
he and Knyvett established the Vocal Concerts, 
which were carried on to the end of 1794, and 
revived in 1801. Harrison’s last apjxjarance in 
public was at his benefit concert, May 8, 1812, 
when he sang Pepusch’s ‘ Alexis ’ and Handel’s 
* Gentle airs.’ On June 25 following he died 
suddenly from inflammation. He was buried in 
the graveyard of the old church of St. Pancras. 
The inscription on his tombstone includes an ex- 
tract from an elegiac ode on Harrison, written 
by the Rev. Thomas Beaumont., and set to 
music by William Horsley, but the lines are so 
inaccurately given as completely to mar the 
allusion to the song * Gentle airs.’ w. H. H. 

HARRISON, William (6. Marylebono, June 
16, 1813 ; d. Kentish Town, London, Nov. 9, 
1868), singer. Being gifted with a tenor voice 
of remarkable purity and sweetness, ho ap- 
peared in public as an amateur concert singer 
early in 1836. He then entered the R.A.M., 
and in 1837 appeared as a professional singer 

1 See Burney, OomimmonaioH tfBmndtit, pp. 00, 74. 


at the concerts of the R.A.M., and subsequently 
at the Sacred Harmonic Society. On Thursday, 
May 2, 1839, he made his first appearance 
on the stage at Co vent Garden, in Rooke’s 
opera ‘ Henrique.* A few years later he was 
engaged at Drury Lane, where he sustained the 
principal tenor parts in Balfo’s ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ 
Wallace’s ‘Maritana* and Benedict’s ‘Brides of 
Venice,’ and ‘ Crusaders,’ on their first produc- 
tion. In 1851 he performed at the Haymarket 
Theatre, in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Son and Stranger,’ 
and other operas. In 1856, in conjunction with 
Miss Louisa Pyne, he established an Knglish 
Opera Company, and for several years gave 
performances at the Lyceum, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Theatres. During their in aiiago- 
ment the following new operas were produced : 

Balfo’s ’Rose of Castillo’ (1867), ‘ Siitanella ’ (1868), 'Blanca, 
tho Bravo’s Bride’ (1860). ' Punian’s Daughter’ (1861), and 
'Armourer of Nantes’ (1806); allace ’« ‘ J.urline ’ (1800), and 
‘ Love's Triumph ’ (186‘2) ; Benedict’s * Lily of Klllamcy ' (1KG2) ; 
Mellon’s * Vlctorlne ’ (1869) ; and How'ard Glover's ‘ jluy Bios ' 
(IHfil). 

In the winter of 1864 Harrison opened Her 
Majesty’s Theatre for the performance of Kng- 
lish operas. He translated Masse’s operetta, 
‘ Les Noces de Jeannette,’ and produced it at 
Co vent Garden Theatre in Nov. 1860, under the 
title of * Georgette’s Wedding.’ w. ii. ii. 

HARROGATE is one of the few towns where 
a symphony orchestra is subsidised by the 
municipality, but it is easy to understand that 
this is done not so much from an artistic and 
educational point of view as because an 
orchestra is one of the usual attractions of a 
popular watering-place. The beginnings of 
the orchestra were modest ; the Spa Concert 
Rooms were carried on as a private enterprise, 
and a small orchestra provided ; but after a 
few years it was taken over by a body of local 
tradesmen who formed a ‘ Public Rooms 
Company,’ and engaged Julian Adams, a sola 
pianist, who had charge of the orchestra foi 
many years. He was followed in turn by 
Otto Bernhardt, H. Cohen and R. S. Burton 
(1820-92), organist of Leeds Parish Church, 
who was better known as a successful choir- 
trainer than as an orchestral conductor. 
Sidney Jones (sen.) came next, and continued 
till 1903, when C. L. Naylor was appointed, 
and was followed in 1907 by Julian Clifiord 
(1877-1921). Ho occupied the post up to his 
death, when he was succeeded by Howard 
Carr, who conducted for only two seasons, 
Basil Cameron, appointed in 1924, being 
the present occupant of the position. In 
addition to the usual daily faro of light music 
combined with variety entertainments, the 
orchestra gives during the season a series of 
over twenty afternoon Symphony Concerts, 
on which the artistic prestige of the town 
chiefly depends. A symphony, a concerto, a 
couple of overtures or other short works gener- 
ally form the programme, and for these concerts 
the orchestra is augmented to nearly forty 
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performers, and is complete, in the sense that 
it can play the classical symphonies, etc., 
without doctoring the score, and though of 
course the strings are hardly numerous enough 
to balance the wind, the orchestra is efficient 
enough to give a good account of the normal 
repertory. H. T. 

HART, Andro, an early Edinburgh printer 
of note, who printed with musical notation some 
editions of the Scottish Psalter as The CL. 
Psalm es of Dnoid in Prose and J\I(vter . . . 
Edinburgh^ prinled by Andro Hart, Kill, 8vo. 
One by his ‘ heires ’ is dated 1635. F. K. 

HART, OiiAKLES {b. May 19, 1797 ; d. Lon- 
don, Mar. 29, 1859), pupil at the R.A.M. under 
Crotch, was, 1829-33, organist at bit. Hunstan’s, 
Stepney, and subsequently at the church in 
U'redcgar Square, Mile End, and St. George’s, 
Beckenham. In 1830 he published ‘ Throe An- 
thems,’ and in 1832 a Te Leura and Jubilate, 
the latter of which had gained the Gresham 
Prize Medal in 1831. In Apr. 1 839 he produced 
an oratorio entitled ‘ Omnipokuice.’ He was 
author of a motet which gained a premium at 
Crosby Hall, ‘ Sacred Harmon 3%’ and other 
compositions. w. n. h. 

HART, James (6. York,lG47; d.Ma3^8,1718), 
was bass singer in York Minster until 1670, 
when he was appointed a gonlleraan of the 
Chapel Royal and lay- vicar of Westminster 
Abbey. He was the composer of several songs 
publisliedin ‘Choice A^u'cs, songs and dialogues,’ 
1676-84 ; ‘ Th(^ Theater of Musick,’ 1685-87 ; 
‘The Banquet of Musick,’ 1688-92, and other 
collections. (See Hart, PhiJii).) w. h. h. 

HART, Joseph Bikns (5. London, 1794; 
d. Hastings, Dee. 10, 1844), became in 1801 a 
chorister of St. Paul’s under John Sale. Whilst 
in the choir lie was taught the organ by Samuel 
Wesley and Matthew Cooke, and the piano by 
J. B. Cramer. At the age of 11 ho acted m 
deputy for Attwood at St. Paul’s. He re- 
mained in the choir nearly nine years, and on 
quitting it became organist of Walthamstow, 
and private organist to the Karl of Uxbridge. 
He left Walthamstow to become organist of 
Tottenham. At the termination of the war 
in 1815, when quadrille dancing came into 
vogue, Hart became an arranger of dance music, 
and the Lancers’ Quadrille (<?.v.). From 
1818-20 he was chorus-master and pianist at 
the English Opera House, Lyceum. He com- 
posed the music for ‘ Amateurs and Actors * 
(1818), ‘ A Walk for a Wager ’ and ‘ The Bull’s 
Head’ (1819), all musical farces; and ‘The 
Vampire,’ melodrama, 1820. In 1829 he re- 
moved to Hastings, started business as a music- 
seller, and was appointed organist of St. Mary’s 
Chapel. Hart produced 48 sots of quadrilles, 
waltzes and galopades, and An easy Mode of 
teaching Thorough-bass and Composition, 

w. H. H. 

HART, Philip {d, London, July 17, 1749), 


conjectured by Hawkins to bo the son of James 
Hart {q.v.), was organist of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft and St. Michael, Cornhill. In 1703 ho 
composed the music for Hughes’s ‘ Ode in Pi'aise 
of Musick,’ performed at Stationer’s Hall on 
St. Cecilia’s Day, 1703. On May 28, 1724, he 
was appointed tlie first organist of St. Dionis 
Backchurch, at a salary of £30. In 1729 he 
published his music to ‘ The Morning Hymn 
from the Fifth Book of Milton’s Paradise Lost.’ 
He also published a (V)llection of Fugues for the 
Organ. Two anthems by liim are incJutled in 
the Tudway (‘ollcction (Harl. MS. 7341). From 
Hawkins’s account of liim (chap. 175) he ap- 
pears to have been a sound and very conserva- 
tive musician, and a highly respectable man. 
Sir John elsewhere mentions his excessive use 
of the shake in his organ -playing. Hart died 
at a very advanced age. w. H. h. 

HART & SONS, an eminent firm of violin- 
makers and experts, was found(‘d at 28 Wardour 
Street, London (the present premises of the firm, 
though the name of the street has been altered), 
by ( 1 ) J OHN Hart about 1 825. This J oh n H art, 
was an expert not only in all matters con- 
nected with the violin, but with the shot-gun 
also. Ho opened business with a collection of 
guns and violins, and for a considerable tinu* it 
was doubtful which of these two would prove 
the fitter, and survive. In the end violins pre- 
vailed. (2) John [Thomas (6. Dec. 17, 1805; 
d, Jan. 1, 1874) was articled in May 1820 to 
Samuel Gilkos, who had learnt his business 
under William Foster, a very famous English 
maker of violins and violoncellos. As an 
articled pupil he had many opj)ortunities for 
copying, repairing and studying the peculiari- 
ties of Cremoneso and other violins of Italian 
make, and so laid the foundation of his exten- 
sive knowledge of instruments. He began 
business at a time when aoiatcur violinists 
^vere longing for famous Italian violins, and as 
his reputation for unerring accuraciy^ of judg- 
ment grew rapidly he became the chaniul 
through which most of the greakst instniments 
came to England. He it was who formed James 
Goding’s collection, that of Charles Plowclon, 
most of Joseph Gillott’s collection, and of the 
famous Adam group. His son and successor, 

(3) Georqe {b. London, Mar. 23, 1839 ; 
d, near Newhavon, Apr. 25, 1891), was a 
viohnist and writer, and studied at the R.A.M. 
under Maefarron and Sainton. Though an 
excellent pla^yer on the violin, it is by his literary 
ability and by his wide knowledge of what may 
be called the literary side of the violin that he 
is best known. In 1875 he published his well- 
known book The Violin : its famous Makers and 
their Imitatms, which has passed through many 
editions in England. Of it a French edition 
was issued in 1886. Next he published a de- 
scription of Count Cozio de Salabue’s purchase 
of the stock of violins remaining with Paul 
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Stradivarius, and the tools and drawings of 
Antonins, In 1872 he classified the Gillott 
collection, a labour requiring the most accurate 
and certain knowledge, and in 1881 appeared 
his book on The Violin and its Music. He 
married a daughter of Dr, Steward, the in- 
ventor of the Euphonicon piano, now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. He, again, was 
succeeded by his son, 

(4) Geohoe (6. near Warwick, Jan. 4, 1860). 
After being educated at Hampstead and in 
Paris, Hart entered his father's business, and is 
esteemed as a fine expert in the selection of 
wood for violins, while his firm is particularly 
noted for its exact reproductions of the work 
of Guamerius, Stradivarius and others. With 
him has been associated for many years his 
brother, (6) Herbebt {h. 1 883), who has devoted 
special attention to the manufacture of bows, 
which has gained for the firm a wide reputation 
as bow-iiiakers. B. ii. L., with addns. 

HARTMANN, Heinrich (6. Rcichstadt), 
was cantor and school teacher at Coburg about 
the beginning of the 17th century. He com- 
posed two books of sacred songs 5-10 v. (1013 
and 1617) ; also masses and motets. (See Q.-L.) 

HARTMANN, a family of German origin 
established in Copenhagen for some four genera- 
tions. (1) Johann Ernst {b, 1726; d. 1793) 
was a violinist and composer, who, after hold- 
ing several musical posts at Breslau and Rudol- 
stadt, became Kapellmeister to the Duke of 
Ploen, and went with him to Copenhagen. Hero 
he was leader of the royal band from 1768, and 
wrote much music, now completely forgotten, 
with the exception of the song ‘Kong (^hristian,* 
which first appeared in an opera, ‘ Die Fischer* 
(produced Jan. 31, 1780), and has since been 
adopted as the Danish National Hymn. His 
second son, 

(2) August Wilhelm (6. 1775), held the post 
of organist to the Garrison Church in Copen- 
hagen from 1800-50, and w as the father of 

(3) Johann Peter Emilius (6. May 14, 1805 ; 

i. Mar. 10, 1900), who for many years held 
a high place among Danish composers. His 
opera ‘ Ravnen ’ (The Raven), to words by 
Hans Andersen, was produced Oct. 29, 1832. 
It was follow'ed by ‘ Die goldnen Horner * in 
1834, and ‘ Die Corsaren ’ on Apr. 23, 1835, and 
‘ Liden Kirsten ’ (‘ Little Christie ’) on May 12, 
1846. Besides these he wrote much for the 
theatre in the way of incidental music, etc., as 
well as choral works (among them a cantata on 
the death of Thorwaldsen, 1848), songs, a sym- 
phony in G minor, dedicated to Spohr and per- 
formed at Cassel in 1838, and many piano pieces. 
See the Sammelbdnde of the Int. Mus. Ges., vol. 

ii, p. 456. He was made director of the Copen- 
hagen Conservatorium in 1840. His son, 

(4) Emh. (6. Feb. 21, 1836 ; d. Copenhagen, 
July 18, 1898), studied with his father, and with 
N. W. Gade, his brother-in-law, held between 


1861 and 1873 various appointments as organ- 
ist, but subsequently devoted himself almost 
entirely to composition. In 1891 he succeeded 
Gado as director of the Musical Society of Copen 
hagen. Among his works, which have obtainea 
great success both in Denmark and Germany, 
may be mentioned ; 

Operas, * Die BrletuuMchen ' (1867), * Die Nlxe,* * Die Korslkaner * 
and ‘ Bunenzauber ' (1S1)8) ; a ballet ‘EJeldstuen ' ; * Nordlacbe 
Vulkstanze ’ (op. 18), three s^pbonies. In E flat, A minor and D, 
an overture ' Em nurdlsehe ITet'rfahrt * (op. ’25), a choral cantata 
* Winter and Spring * (op. 13), concertos for violin and violoncello, 
a serenade for piano, clarinet and \1oloncello (op. 24), and many 
songs. 

Bibl, — W. Bkhrknp, J. P. S. Hartmann. (Copenhagen, 1918.) 

HARTVIGSON, (1) Frits (6. Grenaa, Jut- 
land, Denmark, May 31, 1841 ; d. Copenhagen, 
1919), pianist, received instruction in music 
and on the piano from his mother, and at 
Copenhagen from Gade, Gebauer and Anton 
Roe. At the age of 14 he played in concerts 
in Copenhagen, and made a tour through 
Norway in 1858, at Christiania being personally 
complimented by Kjenilf. By assistance from 
the Danish Government he studied at Berlin 
from 1859-62 under Von Biilow, with whom 
ho played there at a concert Liszt’s A major 
concerto and Hungarian Fantasia, arranged for 
two pianos. He next played Rubinstein’s third 
concerto at the Gewandliaiis Concerts in 1861, 
and Schumann’s concerto at Copenhagen under 
Gade in 1863. On the death of his father in 
the Prusso-Danish w^ar, he came to England 
and played with great su(-*cess Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Serenade and Allegro giojoso * at the Phil- 
harmonic, June 27, 1864. Thenceforward Hart- 
vigson lived in England, with the exception of 
two years, 1873-75, when he w^as in St. Peters- 
burg. He played at the Musical Union, and 
introduced there Schumann’s trio in F, Apr. 
24, 1866. He introduced Liszt’s music at the 
Philharmonic, where he played that composer’s 
first concerto on June 10, 1872. At the Crystal 
Palace he introduced Schubert’s Fantasia, op. 
15 (arranged by Liszt for piano and orchestra), 
on Oct. 6, 1866 : also Rubinstein’s fourth con- 
certo, Nov. 16, 1872 ; and Bronsart’s concerto. 
Sept. 30, 1876. He was officially appointed 
pianist to Queen Alexandra (when Princess of 
Wales) in 1873, and professor of music at the 
Normal College for the Blind at Norwood in 
1875. He also played at the London Symphony 
Concerts on Jan. 10, 1888 (and subsequently at 
a Richter concert), Liszt’s ‘ Todtentanz,’ wffiich 
he had Introduced to the English public in 1878 
under Billow’s direction. Hartvigson played 
at Copenhagen in 1872 and 1889, at Munich 
(under Bulow), in aid of the Bayreuth Building 
Fund, Aug. 24, 1872, and in concerts at St. 
Petersburg, Moscow and in Finland. In 1888 
ho was appointed professor at the R.A.M., and 
in 1894 an honorary member of the institution. 
In 1895 the King of Denmark made him a 
knight of the order of the Dannebrog. In 1906 
he joined the teaching staff at the R.C.M. He 
retired in 191 1 to his native country. 
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His brother, (2) Anton (6. Aarhus, Jylland, 
Oct. 16, 1845 ; d. Copenhagen, Dec. 29, 1911), 
received instruction in music from his mother, 
Tausig and Edmund Neupert. He first played 
in concerts at Copenhagen, and came to Eng- 
land in 1873, where he finally settled in 1882, 
when he was appointed a professor at the 
Normal College. In 1893 he settled at Copen- 
hagen as a teacher of his instrument. He 
made a speciality there of giving yearly courses 
of lectures in which he analysed and played the 
principal pianoforte compositions of the great 
masters. In 1900 the King of Denmark con- 
ferred on him the title of ‘ Professor * (equiva- 
lent to a decoration or order). A. c. 

HARTY, Sir Herbert Hamilton (6. Hills- 
borough, Ireland, Dec. 4, 1879), orchestral 
conductor and composer, received knighthood 
and degree of Mus.D. Dublin in 1926. 

The boy was his father’s pupil for pianoforte 
and viola as well as for counterpoint, and ho 
was able to act as his deputy when only 8 
years old. At the age of 12 he took an 
organist’s post at Magheracoll Church, (kmnty 
Antrim, He held similar posts successively in 
Belfast and Dublin ; at the latter place he had 
much help and advice from Signor Esposito. 
Ho came to London in 1900, and rapidly became 
known as one of the best of a(;(5ompanists. In 
1901 a trio by him won a prize at the Feis 
Ccoil (Dublin), and his piano quintet (1904) won 
the Lewis Hill prize of 50 guineas. Neverthe- 
less it was in orchestral work that his composi- 
tion mado the strongest mark. His ‘ Comedy 
Overture ’ (Queen's Hall Promenades, 1907) 
was repeated at the Crystal Palace and at the 
Philharmonic. In the same year (1907) his 
setting of the ‘ Ode to a Nightingale ’ (sopr. solo 
and orch.) was produced at the Cardiff Festival, 
his wife, Mme. Agnes Nicholls (q.v.)y singing 
the solo. At the following Cardiff Festival 
(1910) his tone-poem (based on a poem by 
Emily Lawless) ‘ With the Wild Geese ’ was 
produced, and this, like the ‘ Comedy Over- 
ture,’ was much played subsequently in 
London. A fine violin concerto in D minor, 
played by J. Szigeti and the New Symphony 
Orchestra in Queen’s Hall in Mar. 1909, made 
a groat impression. His most considerable 
work for voices, with orchestra, ‘The Mystic 
Trumpeter ’ (Whitman), was produced at the 
Leeds Festival, 1913. Harty’s songs, some of 
them arrangements of Irish folk-songs, others 
settings of Irish poems, are distinguished by 
a delicate charm in the union of the vocal and 
piano writing. 

In recent years, while he has been busied 
with orchestral conducting, he has composed 
leas, but his orchestration of pieces by Handel, 
notably a selection from the ‘ Water Music,’ 
must be mentioned, and in 1924 he produced 
a completely rewritten version of his early 
’Irish Symphony.* This was given at Man- 


chester (Nov. 13, 1924), and in London at the 
Albert Hall ( J an. 21,1 925). After considerable 
experience in conducting the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Harty w^as appointed (1920) 
to direct the Hall6 Orchestra at Manchester 
(q.v.)t where his conspicuous ability has mado 
itself felt. He brought this orchestra to 
London for a scries of three concerts in the 
autumn of 1924. (See J5. J/. 8. Ann,, 1920.) 

M. ; addns. c. 

HARVARD, see Boston. 

HARWOOD, Basil (6. Woodhouse, 01- 
veston, Gloucestershire, Apr. 11, 1859), organ- 
ist and composer of church music (see 
Anthem) and for the organ, son of Edward 
Harwood, J.P., was educated at Charter- 
house and ’IVinity (College, Oxford. Ho 
studied the pianoforte with J. 1^. Roeckel at 
Clifton, the organ with (1. Kiscloy at Bristol, 
theory with Dr. C. W. (>orfo at Oxford, and 
composition for a short time at the Leipzig 
Conservatorium under Reinecke and Jadassohn. 
Ho w'as organist of St. Barnabas’, PitnJic.o, from 
1883-87, of Ely Cathedral from 1887-92, and 
Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 1892-1997, 
when he retired from professional life. Ho 
was precentor of Keble Colb^gc, Oxford, from 
1802-1903, and conductor of the Oxford 
Orchestral Association from 1892-98. On the 
foundation of the Oxford Bach (Jioir in 1896 
he was appointed its condiKdor, a post ho ludd 
with distinction till 1900, in which year ho 
biicame choragus of the university. His works 
are all marked by most careful w^orkmanship 
and fastidious taste. They include J’salm 
Ixxxvi., ‘ Inclina, Domine,’ for soprano solo, 
chorus and orchestra, pt'rforrned Gloucester 
Festival of 1898; Psalm cxxxvii., ‘As by the 
streams of Babylon,’ for soprano solo, chorus 
and orchestra; motet, ‘Jesus, thy boundless 
love,’ soli, choir, orcJicstra and organ ; an 
Agnus Dei, and 0 Salutaris, for choir and 
organ ; a service in A flat, oj). 6 ; a Communion 
Service in D, op. 14; several anthems; a 
vocal trio, songs, etc. His ‘ Ode on May 
Moniing ’ (Milton), for choir and orchestra, was 
produced at the Leeds Festival, 1913, and ‘Love 
Incarnate,’ for chorus, semi-chf>ru8, orchestra 
and organ, was given at th(^ Gloucester Festival 
in 1925. 

His works for the organ are an important 
addition to the modern literature of the instru- 
ment. The first to establish this fact were the fin© 
sonata in C sharp minor, op. 5 ; ‘ Dithyramb,* 
op. 7 ; ‘ Pa?an ’ (played by Sir W. Parratt at 
the reopening of the organ in York Minster) ; 
and preludes on Old English Psalm Tunes. A 
concerto for organ and orchestra was pro- 
duced at the Gloucester Festival, 1910. A 
second organ sonata (op. 26, F sharp minor), 
a fantasia ‘ Christraastide ’ (op. 34), and a 
Rhapsody (op. 38) are among his more recent 
productions. m. ; addns. c. 
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HARWOOD, Edwabi) (6, Hoddleson, near 
Blackburn, 1707 ; d. 1787), was the author of 
many songs, among which may be named 
‘ Absence,’ * The Chain of Love,* * Hapless 
Collin,* ‘ To ease my heart ’ — ^all published at 
Liverpool. He also issued two sets of original 
hymn tunes, the first without date, the second 
in 1 786. The first volume contains the metrical 
anthem ‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame,’ 
formerly popular in country churches. The 
traditional account of its origin is as follows : 
Harwood had been staying in London, in 
company with Alexander Reed, of Liverpool ; 
but when the time for their return arrived, they 
found themselves without the means of dis- 
charging the reckoning at the inn. In this 
emergency it was resolved to compose some 
piece of music and raise money upon it. What 
Reed attempted in that direction is not told, 
but Harwood, taking up a collection of poetry 
which lay in the coffee-room, came across 
Pope’s Ode, which he immediately set to music, 
and taking it to a publisher, sold the copyright 
for forty pounds. This relieved the friends 
from their embarrassment, and brought them 
back to Liverpool. Some difiioulties occur in 
connexion with the story which need not be 
specified. h. p. 

HA SILT ON (Haselton, Hasiltounb, 
Hasylton), Robert, English church com- 
poser of the early 16th century. He contributed 
an anthem to the 2nd part of Day’s * Oertaine 
Notes,’ 1565, which was reprinted in the ‘ An- 
thems for Parish Church Choirs ’ (pub. 1846 
by the Society for Promoting Church Music). 
There are also the cantus parts of 2 anthems : 
* My soul truly waiteth ’ and ‘ Praise wo the 
Lord at all times ’ ; and 2 hymns, ‘ Lord have 
mercy ’ and ‘ Now Israel may say ’ (B.M. Add. 
MSS. 16,166). j. 

HASLINGER, a well-known music-publish- 
ing firm in Vienna, originally the ‘ Bureau des 
arts et d’industrio,’ next S. A. Steiner & Co., 
and since 1826 Tobias Haslinger. (1) Tobias 
(6. Zell, Upper Austria, Mar. 1, 1787 ; 
d. Vienna, June 18, 1842), who came to Vienna 
in 1810, was an energetic, intelligent man of 
business, on intimate terms with the best 
musicians of Vienna. Beethoven and he were 
in constant communication, and the numerous 
letters to him from the great composer, which 
have been preserved (probably only a small 
proportion of those which were written), each 
with its queer joke or nickname, show the foot- 
ing they were on — ^Adjutant, or Adjutanterl, 
or Bestes kleines Kerlchen, or Tobiassorl or 
Tobias Peter Philipp, or Monsieur de Haslinger, 
General Musicien et General Lieutenant — such 
are the various queer modes in which Beethoven 
addresses him. In a letter to Schott (Nohl, 
No, 328) he sketches a comic biography of 
his friend, with illustrative canons. Another 
canon, * 0 Tobias Dominus Haslinger,’ occurs 


m a letter of Sept. 10, 1821 ; and one of his very 
last notes contains a flourish on his name^ 
added, with the signature, by the hand of the 
master : 



Beotor To 


Haslinger prepared a complete copy of 
Beethoven’s compositions in full score, l^auti- 
fully written by a single copyist. This was 
purchased by the Archduke Rudolph, and 
bequeathed by him to the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, in whose library it now is. Ho 
was one of the thirty -six torch -bearers who 
surrounded the bier of his great friend, and it 
fell to his lot to hand the three laurel wreaths to 
Hummel, by whom they were placed on tho 
coffin before the closing of the grave. At his 
death the business came into the hands of his 
son, (2) Karl (6. June 11, 1816 ; d. Dec. 26, 
1868), a pupil of Czerny and Sey fried, a remark- 
able pianoforte player and an industrious 
composer. His soirees were well known and 
much frequented, and many a young musician 
made his first appearance there. He left as 
many as 100 published works of all classes and 
dimensions. The concern was carried on by 
his widow till Jan. 1875, by whom it was main- 
tained under the style of ‘ Carl Haslinger, 
quondam Tobias.’ It passed in 1876 into the 
hands of Schlesinger. Among tho works pub- 
lished by this establishment may bo named 
Schubert’s ‘ VVinterreise ’ and * Schwanen- 
gesang ’ ; Beethoven’s Symphonies 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 
Overtures to * Coriolan,’ ‘ Ruins of Athens,’ 
op. 116, ‘ King Stephen,’ ‘ Leonora No. 1,* 
Violin Concerto, Battle Symphony, PE. 
Concertos 1, 3, 4, 6, Trio in Bb, Sonatas and 
Variations, Liederkreis, etc. ; Spolir’s Sym- 
phonies 4 (Weihe der Tone) and 5 ; Liszt’s 
Concerto in Eb ; Moschcles* Concertos 2, 3, 
6, 6, 7 ; Hummel’s Concertos in C, G, A minor 
and Ab, 4 Sonatas, etc. The dance music ol 
Lanncr and the Strausses formed an important 
part of the repertory of the firm. c. f. p. 

HASSE, (1) Faustina Bordoni (6. Venice, 
1693 ; d. there, 1783), famous soprano singer, 
the wife of J. A. Hasso (2), came of a noble 
family, formerly one of the governing families 
of the Venetian Republic. ^ Her first instruc- 
tion was derived from Gasparini, who helped 
her to develop a beautiful and flexible voice to 
tho greatest advantage. In 1 7 1 6 Bordoni made 
her d6but in ' Ariodante,’ by C. F. Pollarolo, 
achieved at once a reputation as a great singer, 
and was soon known as the ‘ New Syren.’ In 
1719 she sang again at Venice with Cuzzoni and 
Bornacchi, whose florid style her own resembled. 
In 1722 she sang at Naples, and at Florence a 
modal was struck in her honour. She visited 
Vienna in 1724, and was engaged for the court 
theatre at a salary of 15,000 florins. Here shs 
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vas found by Handel, who immediately secured 
her for London, where she made her d6but. May 
5, 1726, in his ‘ Alessandro.* Her salary was 
fixed at £2000. Burney says : 

• She, in a manner, invented a new kind of sinprinR, 
by running divisions with a neatness and velocity 
wiiich astonislied all who heard lier. Slie had the 
art of sustaining a note longer, in tiie opinion of the 
public, than any otl»er singer, by tiiking her breath 
imperceptibly. Her beats and trills were strong and 
rapid ; her intonation perfect ; and her prolessional 
perfections were enhanced by a beautiful face, a 
symmetric figure, though of small stature, and a 
countenance and gesture on the stage which indicated 
an entire intelligence of her part. Apostolo Zeno, 
in speaking of her departure from Vienna, says: 
•• But, whatever good fortune she meets with, slie 
merits it all by her courteous and polite manners, as 
well as talents, with which she has enchanted and 
gained the esteem and affection of the whole Court.” * 

In London she stayed but two seasons, and 
then returned to Venice, where she was married 
to Hasse in 1730. In 1731 she went to Dresden, 
which remained her headquarters till her dis- 
missal in 1763, when she and her husband went 
to Vienna until 1775. She, with her husband, 
had a great success in Paris, however, in 1750. 
They then retired to Venice, where they ended 
their days in the same year, she at the ago 
of 90. 

Faustina has seldom been equalled in agility 
of voice ; 

‘ a matchless facility and rapidity in her execution : 
dexterity in taking breath, exquisite shake, new and 
brilliant passages of embellishment, and a thousand 
other qualities contributed to inscribe her name 
among the first singers in Europe.’ * 

In London sho divided the popular favour 
with Cuzzoni. 

‘ When the admirers of tlie one began to applaud, 
those of the other were sure to hiss ; on which account 
operas ceased for sonic time in London.’* 

In a libretto of ‘ Adineto,’ Lady Cowper, the 
original possessor, has written opposite to 
Faustina’s name, ‘ she is the devil of a singer.* 

Fetis mentions her portrait in Hawkins’s Ilis- 
tory ; but he scorns not to have known the fine 
print engraved by L, Zuechi after S. Torclli, 
which is a companion to that of Hasse by the 
same engraver, and represents Faustina as an 
elderly person, handsomely dressed, and with 
a sweet and intelligent countenance. This 
portrait is uncommon. J. M. 

(2) Johann Adolph (6. Bergedorf, Ham- 
burg, Mar. 25, 1699 ; d. Venice, Dec. 16, 
1783) was for a third part of the 18th century 
the most popular dramatic composer in Europe. 
Hia father was organist and schoolmaster at 
Bergedorf. At 18 years of age he went to 
Hamburg, where his musical talent and fine 
tenor voice attracted the notice of Ulrich Konig, 
a German poet attached to the Polish court, 
through whose recommendation he was engaged 
as tenor singer by Keiser, director of the Ham- 
burg Opera, and the most famous dramatic 
composer of the day. At the end of four years 
Konig procured for Hasse a like engagement at 

1 Btel. Axteag*. * Qnaxkti. 


the Brunswick theatre, where, in 1721, his first 
opera, ‘ Antigonus * (the title is given in Q.-L, 
as ‘ Antiochus *), was produced. This (the only 
opera he ever composed to a German libretto) 
was very well received, but as, while evincing 
great natural facility in composition, it also be- 
trayed a profound ignorance of the grammar of 
his art, it was decided that he must go to Italy, 
then the musical centre of Europe, for the pur- 
pose of serious study. Accordingly, in 1 724, he 
repaired to Naples, and became the pupil of 
Porpora, for w'hom, however, he had neither 
liking nor sympathy, and whom he soon de- 
serted for the veteran Alessandro Scarlatti. In 
1725 he received the commission to compose a 
serenade for two voices. In this work, which 
had the advantage of being performed by two 
great singers, Farinelli and Signora Tesi, Hasse 
acquitted himself so well that he was entrusted 
with the composition of the new opera for the 
next year. This was ‘ Sesostrato,’ performed at 
Naples in 1726, and which extended its com* 
poser’s fame over the whole of Italy. In 1727 
ho w'ent to Venice, where he was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Scuola dcgl’ Incurabili, for which 
he wrote a Miserere for two soprani and two 
contra! ti, with accompaniment of stringed in- 
struments, a piece which long enjoyed a groat 
celebrity. He was now the most popular com- 
poser of the day. His fine person and agree- 
able manners, his beautiful voice and great pro- 
ficiency on the harpsichord, caused him to be 
much sought after in society, and he was known 
throughout Italy by the name of II caro Sa/isone. 
In 1728 he produced, at Naples, another opera, 

‘ Attalo, re di Bitinia,’ as successful as its pre- 
decessor, In 1729 he returned to Venice, where 
he met with the famous caniatrice Faustina 
Bordoni (see above), then at the zenith of her 
powers and her charms, who shortly afterwards 
became his wife. For her ho composed the 
operas ‘ Dalisa ' and ‘ Artaserse’ (No. 1), the 
latter of which is one of his best works. 

In 1731 this celebrated couple were sum- 
moned to Dresden, where August II. reigned 
over a brilliant court. Hasse was appointed 
Kapellmeister and director of the Opera. His 
first opera produced in Dresden, ‘ Alessandro 
neir Indie,’ had an unprecedented success, 
owing not only to its own merits, but to the 
splendid performance by Faustina of the prin- 
cipal part. Hasse’s position, however, as the 
husband of the most fascinating prinm donna of 
the day, was, at this time, far from being an 
easy one. His life, too, was embittered by his 
enmity to his old master, Porpora, whom he 
found established in Dresden, and who was 
patronised by some members of the royal family. 
Up to 1740 he absented himself as much as he 
could from Dresden, In company with Faustina 
he revisited Venice, Milan and Naples, and he 
also went to London, where he was pressed to 
undertake the direction of the opera established 
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in opposition to Handel. His * Artaserse * met 
with a brilliant reception, but he had no wish to 
support the rivalry with Handel ; besides which 
he disliked England, and he soon quitted the 
country. It does not seem that Faustina accom- 
panied him on this expedition. When, in 1739, 
he returned to Dresden, he was no longer vexed 
by the presence of Porpora, but he found a fresh 
grievance in the great success of Porpora’s pupil, 
Kegina Mingotti. This excellent singer was a 
formidable rival to Faustina, and Hasse’s jeal- 
ousy and spite were openly manifested. It is 
even said ^ that in his opera of ‘ Demofodnte * 
he introduced into her part an air written en- 
tirely in what ho thought the weakest part of 
her voice, the accompaniment being so con- 
trived as to hamper instead of helping her. 
Mingotti was obliged to sing it, but, like the 
great artist that she was, she acquitted herself 
in such a manner as to disappoint Hasse, and 
she made one of her greatest successes with this 
very air. This story has been widely repeated 
and generally believed, but there seems good 
reason for doubting its truth. If such an air 
was really written Hasse did not allow it to 
survive in the opera, but replaced it by another. 

In 174i5, on the very evening of Frederick the 
Great’s entry into Dresden after the battle of 
Kessclsdorf, Hasse’s opera ‘ Arminio ’ was per- 
formed by command of the conqueror, who 
graciously commended the work and its per- 
formance, especially the part of Faustina. 
During Frederick’s nine days’ stay in the Saxon 
capital Hasse had to attend at court every even- 
ing and superintend the musical performances, 
and was rewarded by the present of a mag- 
nificent diamond ring and 1000 thalers for dis- 
tribution among the musicians of the orchestra. 
In 1760 occurred the siege of Dresden, in which 
Hasse lost most of his property^ and during 
which his collected MSS., prepared for a com- 
plete edition of his works to be published at the 
expense of the King of Poland, were nearly all 
destroyed. At the end of the war the King was 
obliged, from motives of economy, to suppress 
both optjra and chamber music. The Kapell- 
meister and his wife were dismissed, and retired 
to Vienna, where Hasse, in conjunction with 
the poet Metastasio, was soon engaged in active 
opposition to a more formidable rival than 
Porpora, viz. Christoph Gluck. Although he 
W'as 74 years old, he now composed several 
new operas. His last dramatic work, * Rug- 
giero,’ was produced at Milan in 1771 for the 
marriage of the Archduke Ferdinand. On this 
same occasion was performed a serenade, 
‘ Ascanio in Alba,’ by Wolfgang Mozart. After 
hearing it, Hasse is said to have exclaimed, 
‘ This boy will throw us all into the shade,* a 
prediction which was verified within a few years 
of its utterance. The remainder of Hasse’s life 
was passed at Venice. 

1 BurMf. Pwtnt (0«imaa7). 1. 167. 


Owing to the destruction of Hasse’s works at 
Dresden, his autograph scores are exceedingly 
rare, scarcely a MS. or even a letter of hie being 
found in any collection, public or private, 
though contemporary copies are common 
enough. The follovdng compositions of Hasse 
are the chief of those which are published : 

1. Miserere for tsro Soprani and two Altl. (Berlin, Trautweln.) 

2. 113th PsalTn. for Bass solo and Chorus, with Orchestra. 
(Blberfeld, Arnold.) 

5. * Alclde ol Bivlo,’ opera, PF. score. (Lelpr-ls:, Breltkopf ) 

4. Te Deum in D for Soli and Chorus, with Orchestra and Organ. 
(Leipzig, Peters.) 

6. * Ble Pllgrimme auf Golgatha ' (* Pellegrini al Sepolcro,* 
German translation), oratorio, PF, score. (Lel))zig, Schwlckert.) 

6. (Quintet, from the above, two Soprani, two Alti and Bass. 
(Berlin, Damkdhler ; Breslau. Leuckard.) 

7. Air for Alto, from oratorio ‘ l)le Bekehrung dcs beiligen 
Augustins.’ (Berlin, Damkohlur A Schleslnger.) 

5. Portions of a Te Deum and a Miserere, and two other pieces 
in Bochlitz’s SammlunQ, toI. iv. 

9. A vocal fugue, * Hiriste,’ No. 19 in the Autwafil iwsitgl. 
Muaikteerke. (T raut weln . ) 

1ft. A Sonata In D, hi Pauer's * Alte Havlennuslk.' 

11. Oratorio * La eonversiono di 8. Agostiuo ’ ; ed. Schering. 
D.D.T., vol. XX. 

12. Instrumental concertos, D.D.T., vols. xxlx. and xxx. 

IS. Ten selected orchestral pieces ; ed. GiJhler, 1904. 

There is a fine portrait of Hasse, oval, in folio, 
engraved by L. Zucchi at Dresden from a pic- 
ture by C. P. Rotari, representing him as a 
middle-aged man, with jileasing features and 
expression. An interesting article on the com- 
poser appeared in the Sammelbdnde of the Lit. 
Mus. Ges., vol. v. p. 230. 

Hasse’s facility in composition was astonish- 
ing. He wrote more than a hundred operas, 
besides oratorios, masses, cantatas, -psalms, 
symphonies, sonatas, concertos and a host of 
smaller compositions.® Ho set to music the 
whole of Metastasio’s dramatic works, several 
of thorn three or four times over. His career 
was one long success : few composers have 
enjoyed during their lifetime such world-wide 
celebrity as he ; of those few none are more 
completely forgotten now. Great as was his 
personal popularity, it is insufficient to account 
for the universal acceptance of his music. The 
secret probably lay in the receptivity of his 
nature, which, joined to the gift of facile ex- 
pression, caused some of the most genial, 
though not the deepest, influences of his time to 
find in him a faithful echo. First among these 
was the spreading fascination of Italian melody. 
It is as an Italian, not a German, composer that 
Hasse must take rank. Ho began life as a 
singer, in an age of great singers, and must he 
classed among the first representatives of that 
Italian school which was called into existence 
by the worship of vocal arl for its own sake. He 
had an inexhaustible flow of pleasing melody, 
which, if it is never grand or sublime, is never 
crabbed or ugly. Many of his best airs are 
charming even now. A few have been repub- 
lished, among which we may quote ‘ Ritomerai 
fra poco,’ from a cantata (to bo found in the 
series called ‘ Gemme d’ antiohitk,’ published 
I by Lonsdale), which has real beauty. As a fair 
specimen of his style, exhibiting all the qualities 
which made him popular, we will mention the 

* A foil eatalofue of hla extant works la given in MJM. H 
ea f^ and In 
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opening symphony and the first air in the 
oratorio * I Pellegrini al Sepolcro,* written for 
the Electoral Chapel at Dresden. To appreciate 
the deficiencies which have caused him to be 
forgotten, we have only to proceed a little far- 
ther in this or any other of his works. They 
are inexpressibly monotonous. In the matter 
of form he attempted nothing new. All his airs 
are in two parts, with the inevitable Da Capo, 
or repetition of the first strain. All his operas 
consist of such airs, varied by occasional duets, 
more rarely a trio, or a simple chorus, all cast in 
the same mould. His orchestra consists merely 
of the string quartet, sometimes of a string trio 
only ; if now and then he adds hautboys, flutes, 
bassoons or horns, there is nothing distinctive 
in his writing for these wind instruments, and 
their part might equally well be played by the 
violins. Nor is there anything distinctive in 
his writing of church music, which presents in 
all respects the same characteristics as his 
operas. His symphonies are for three, or at 
the most four, instruments. The harmonic basis 
of his airs is of the very slightest, his modula- 
tions the most simple and obvious, and these 
are repeated with little variety in all his songs. 
The charm of these songs consists in the ele- 
gance of the melodic superstructure and its 
sympathetic adaptation to the requirements of 
the voice. Singers found in them the most con- 
genial exercise for their powers, and the most 
perfect vehicle for expression and display. For 
ten years Farinelli charmed away the melan- 
choly of Philip V. of Spain by singing to him 
every evening the same two airs of Hasso (from 
a second opera, ‘ Artaserso '), ‘ Pallido 6 il sole ’ 
and * Per quosto dolce amplesso.* 
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HASSELMANS, Alphonse Jean {b. Liege, 
Mar. 6, 1845 ; d, Paris, May 19, 1912), harpist 
and composer, was a pupil in Germany of the 
harpist Gottlieb Kruger, and early showed 
conspicuous virtuosity. Settled in France 
during the major part of his career, he obtained 
his naturalisation in 1903, and was granted 
the Legion d’honneur in 1905. 

On May 1, 1884, he succeeded Conrad 
Prumier as professor of the harp at the Paris 
Conservatoire, a post which he held until his 
death. 

As a virtuoso he has undoubtedly been the 
principal agent in the revival of harp-playing 
since the end of the last century. A large 
number of compositions of value have been in- 
spired by his performance and dedicated to 
him. His own compositions, to which he did 
not attach great importance, have, however. 


happily added to tlie repertory of his instru- 
ment. He wrote some 50 pieces, of which the 
most important is ‘ L’Orientale,’ op. 38, and 
the most popular his ‘ Patrouillo.’ M. p. 

HASSLER, (1) Hans Leo (6. Nuremberg, 
Oct. 25 or 26, 1564; d. Frankfort, June 8, 1612), 
was the most distinguished of the three 
musician sons of Isaac Hassler, organist at 
Nuremberg. 

With his father before him, Isaac Hassler 
had been settled for some time previously at 
Jouchunsthal in Bohemia, but had returned to 
Nuremb(‘rg, the original home of the family. 
In the funeral sermon of Isaac it is rtM^orded of 
him that he had ‘ carefully brought up and 
trained his son Hans Leo in the fear of God, in 
the free arts, and especially in the praiseworthy 
art of music.’ Though there were many 
eminent musicians at the time in Nuremberg, it 
does not appear that Hans Leo had any other 
teacher there but his father. He became very 
early a competent organist, as he says himself, 
‘ ab incunte actate digitis quam lingua loqua- 
tior.’ Nuremberg ha(i (Hose commercial as well 
as musical relations with Venice, and it may 
have been at the expense of the Nuremberg 
senate that Hans Leo in 1584 was sent to 
Venice for further study with Andrea Gabrieli. 
In 1585 he was recalled to Germany to become 
private organist to 0(*tavian Fugger at Augs- 
burg, where he remained with some inter- 
ruptions to the year 16(X). Though his actual 
stay at Venice was short, he had already fully 
imbibed the Venetian influence in music, as 
the warmth and suavity of harmony of his 
compositions show. 

Already in 1588 Frederick Lindner, the 
meritorious Nuremberg editor of various col- 
lections of Italian music, had included in one 
of them among the be.st pi<ices of I talian masters 
two motets by Hassler, ‘ l^audate Dominum ’ 
a 8, and ‘ Nuptiae factae sunt ’ a 12. In 1590 
Hassler published on his own account 24 
Italian Canzonette a 4; in 1591, (’antiones 
♦Sacrae a 4-12, originally containing 31 motets 
in several numbers, afterw'aids enlarged in 1597 
to 38, including 2 Magnificats, in 1596 ap- 
peared his ‘ Neue teiitscho Gesang nach Art der 
welschen Madrigalien und Ganzonetten mit4-8 
Stimmen ’ and ‘ Madrigali a 5, 6, 7 & 8 voci,* 
this latter dedicated to Landgrave Maurice of 
Hesse. In 1599 Hassler published 8 masses a 
4-8 dedicated to his patron Octavian Fugger, 
In order that he might remain in Augsburg after 
Octavian Fugger’s death in 1600, he had 
applied to l>e appointed director of the town 
band, but apparently soon tired of this posi- 
tion, and entered into negotiations with the 
Nuremberg authorities to return there. For 
this purpose in 1601 he dedicated to the 
Nuremberg Senate his second great collection 
of motets, ‘ Sacri concentua ’ a 5-12, contain- 
ing originally 48 compositions, which in the 
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later edition of 1612 were enlarged to 56, with 
the further addition of 3 instrumental pieces 
entitled Ricercari and Canzoni a 4-8. He was 
appointed organist of the Frauenkirche and 
director of the town band at Nuremberg, but 
about the same time he also became absorbed 
in commercial speculations in connexion with 
the manufacture of musical clocks, which 
tended to divert his energies from much further 
musical production, and involved him in 
protracted legal disputes. 

In 1601 appeared his * Lustgarten neuer 
Teutscher GesS-ng,* containing 32 German songs 
a 4-8, mostly of the ballot and gagliarda typo, 
with eleven instrumental Intradas a 6. It 
is in this work we find the tune ‘ Mein Gemiith 
ist mir verwirrct,* in simple 5-part harmony, 
which in the Harmoniae sacrae (Gorlitz, 1613) 
was first adapted to the sacred words ‘ Herzlich 
thut mir verlangen,’ and by change of rhythm 
has since become the familiar Passion chorale 
‘0 Haupt voll Blut und Wunden.’ (See 
Choral. ) In 1 604 he received permission from 
the Nuremberg Senate to retire to Ulm, where 
he married and settled for a time. Having some 
time previously been ennobled by the Emperor 
Rudolph, he also now received the more or 
less sinecure appointment of Hof-Diener und 
Kammer-Organist to the Imperial court at 
Prague. 

In 1607 Hassler published his ‘ Psalmen und 
christlicho Gesang mit vier stiramen auf die 
Melodien fugweis componirt.’ This work con- 
sists of 52 settings of 30 well-known chorale 
melodies in the elaborate motet form. It was 
republished in score by Kirnberger in 1777, 
with the encouragement and support of 
Princess Amalie of Prussia, as an example of 
the best contrapuntal art, but the whole work 
is also distinguished by its exquisite grace and 
expressiveness. In 1608 appeared a com- 
panion work, ‘ Kirchenges&nge, Psalmen und 
geistliche Lieder auf die gemeinen Melodien mit 
vier Stimmen simpliciter gesetzt.’ This work 
consists of 70 settings of chorale melodics in 
simple note for note counterpoint, as if for 
congregational singing. It would seem to have 
continued in use in Nuremberg churches for 
some time afterwards, since a new edition of it 
was issued in 1637 with some additions by S. G. 
Staden. A modern edition was published in 
1865 by G. W. Tesohner, omitting, however, 
the two 8-part settings with which the original 
work concludes. In 1608 Hassler applied for 
and obtained the post of organist to the 
Electoral Chapel at Dresden, but in the last 
years of his life suffered greatly from consump- 
tion, and published no further works. In 1612 
he accompanied the Elector of Saxony, 
Johann Georg I„ to Frankfort, where the 
Imperial election was to be held, and died 
there. 

Nuremberg did honour to its greatest 


musician by a memorial epitaph in one of its 
churches. In 1615 Georg Gruber, a Nurem- 
berg merchant and great lover of music, who 
in Venice had contracted a close friendship with 
both Hassler and Giovanni Gabrieli, showed 
honour to both by his publication, ‘ Reliquiae 
sacrorum concentuum Giovan Gabrielis, Johan- 
LeonisHasleri,utriusque praestantissimi musici,* 
etc., which contains a large number of previ- 
ously unpublished compositions by both, a 4-18, 
Most of the works of Hassler are now available 
for study, of which they are well worthy, in 
various volumes of the D.D.T. (both Ist and 
2nd series). Some of the best for practical use 
were previously published in Proske’s Musica 
divina ; also many of Hassler’s excellent 
settings of German chorales in Sch6berlein, 
8chatz. The ‘ Lustgarten,’ edited by F. Zelle, 
appeared in 1887 as one of Eitner’s publica- 
tions. 

In D.D.T, (2nd series), iv. 2, E. von 
Werra has edited from M8. sources 16 organ 
works of Hassler, consisting of ricercari, can- 
zoni, toccatas, etc., which are interesting as 
showing more of a chromatic tendency than 
his vocal works. 

(2) Kaspar (6. Nuremberg, Aug. 1562 ; 
d. 1618), older brother of Hans Leo, received 
(1587) the appointment of organist at the 
Lorenz-Kirche, Nuremberg, where ho remained 
till his death. Ho is only known as the editor 
of several large collections of sacred motets 
by Italian musicians, chiefly of the Venetian 
school (‘ Sacrae Symphoniae diversorum excoll. 
authorum a 4-16,’ 1698, 1600, 1613), among 
which he includes some by his brother Hans Leo. 

(3) Jacob (6. Dec. 17 or 18, 1569 ; d, after 

1618), the younger brother of Hans I^eo, 
obtained in 1590 a grant from the Nuremberg 
Senate which enable.d him to proceed to Venice. 
In 1593 he was appointed organist to Christoph 
Fugger at Augsburg, but in 1597, falling into 
disgrace with the Augsburg authorities, had 
to take refuge in Hechingen as organist to Count 
Eitel-Fritz of Hohenzollern. From there in 
1600 he published a collection of Italian 
madrigals a 6, and in 1601, a collection of 
church works, Magnificats, a Mass, etc. From 
1602-12 he was Kammer-Organist to the 
Imperial court at Prague. After the Emperor 
Rudolf’s death he seems to have returned to 
Augsburg, but nothing more is heard of him, 
except that his death took place some time 
after 1618. Two organ works by him are given 
in D.D.T. (2nd series), iv. 2. J. R. M. 

HATTON, John Liptrott {b. Liverpool, 
Oct. 12, 1809 ; d. Margate, Sept. 20, 1886), 
composer of many popular songs and partsongs, 
whose ‘ To Anthea ’ acquired special fame 
through Santley’s singing of it, received in his 
youth a small rudimentary instruction in music, 
but was otherwise entirely self-taught. 

He settled in London in 1822, and soon 
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became known as a composer. In 1842 he was 
engaged at Drury Lane Theatre, at which house, 
in 1844, he produced an operetta called ‘ The 
Queen of the Thames,* In the same year he 
went to Vienna and brought out his opera 
‘ Pascal Bruno.* On his return to England he 
published, under the pseudonym of ‘ Czapek,' 
several songs which met with considerable 
success. In 1848 he visited America. A pro- 
gramme of the Dublin Philharmonic Society 
(Nov. 17, 1854) records his singing with Clara 
Novello, Sims Keeves and other famous singers, 
in a selection from ‘ Don Giovanni.’ Hatton 
was for some years director of the music at the 
Princess’s Theatre, London, under Chaa. Kean, 
and whilst there composed music for ‘ Macbeth * 
and ‘ Sardanapalus,’ 1853 ; ‘ Faust and Mar- 
guerite,’ overture and entr’actes, 1854 ; * King 
Henry VITI.,’ 1855 ; ‘ Pizarro,’ 1856 ; ‘ King 
Richard II.,’ 1857 ; and ‘ King Lear,’ ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice ’ and ‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ 1858. He also composed two cathe- 
dral services ; eight anthems and a Mass ; 
‘ Rose, or. Love’s Ransom,’ opera. Covent Gar- 
den, 1864 ; ‘ Robin Hood,’ cantata, Bradford 
Musical Festival, 1856 ; several books of part- 
songs, and upwards of 150 songs. One of his 
latest achievements was the ‘ sacred drama ' of 
‘ Hezekiah,’ produced at the Crystal Palace, 
Dec. 15, 1877. He was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. w. h. h. 

HALER, Josef Matthias (6. Wiener- 
Neustadt, 1883), Austrian theorist and com- 
poser, is the author of a system of atonal music 
described in live pamphlets and illustrated in 
a large number of compositicjns. The former 
consist of Vher die Kla7i<jfarhe (Waldheim & 
Eborle, Vienna, 1920), Vo?rL Wesen des Musilca- 
lischen, ein Lehrbuch der Zwolftone- Musik 
(Schlesingcr, Berlin), Deutung des Melos (Tal, 
Vienna, 1923), Vom Melos zur Fauke, eine 
fJinfiikrung in die Zwolflonmusik (Universal 
Edition, Vienna, 1925), and Zwolft^niechnik, die 
Lehre von den Tropen (Universal Edition, 1926). 

Originally ho derived his conception by 
analogy from Goethe’s Farhenlehrey from which 
his earlier writings quote extensively. He 
holds that the interval, with its overtones, 
contains within itself both rhythm and melos 
awaiting development by the composer. Such 
melos, purely atonal, is neither consonant nor 
dissonant, and free from the strong inclinations 
characteristic of diatonic music, which he re- 
gards as sensual, such as, for instance, that of 
the leading note to the octave. He divides the 
possible combinations of the twelve degrees of 
the scale into groups, or Tropen^ which are the 
material of composition. In a footnote to his 
treatise on harmony, Schdnberg, who rejects 
the word ‘ atonal ’ and deprecates its use by 
others, makes an exception in favour of Hauer, 

* whose theories, even where I find them ex- 
aggerated, are deep and original, and whose com- 


I^itions, even wiiere T regard them more as examples 
than as compositions, reveal creative gifts, and whose 
attitude moreover iias earned respect by its courage 
and sell-sacriace.* 

in his more recent works he shows some signs 
of relaxing the austerity of his creed as origin- 
ally propounded, though that may be due to 
the freedom acquired with experience in the 
practise of his system, which has had his 
constant attention since 1912. 

^ WOKKS 

Op. 

1. Seven Httle pieee.< (Numoi), fur orch, 

2. Five „ „ „ fur orch. 

3. Seven „ „ „ lor FF. 

4 Boniia (lost). 

6. Apocalyptic I’hantaay for orch. 

6. Hulderllii SoupH, Ist set. 

7. Choral Sungs irom Sopboclea* Tragedies for male ohor. Uid 

organ. 

8. Kyrie for orch. 

9. Oriental Tale for FF. 

H>. Dance for FF. 

11. Itecilatoe Irora Goethe’s * Prometheus.* 

12. liolderlin HongM, 2iul set. 

13. Tlieoretlenl writings (see above). 

II. Hong (K.ail Kiaus) 

II). Hirinll i>olyj<honin iileees for FP. 

IG. Studii'H for FF. 

17. Phantrui.i for FF. 

18. Closing Scene from Aeschylos* * Promethoua Bound/ for 

baritone solo and 1*F. 

19. Studies (Nouiol), for l‘F. 

20. 1*F Fieees, 1022, 2 seta. 

21. Holderlin Hongs, Srd set. 

22. Etudes for FF , 2 IhhiUh 

23. lloldej-lin Hongs. 4th art 

24. • Jaed dei l.iehe * (llolilerlln), for 3-part female chon, PF. nod 

hannuuium. 

25. FF. FJeees jiitcr titles from liolderlin (CO composc'l, 10 

iml dished) 

26. Quintet for rlar., vln., via., v*cl. and FF, 

27. * Mehalmcien/ for el;ir. and FF. 

28. Pieces lor vln. and FF. 

29. „ „ v’cl and FF. 

30. „ „ Btr. ouiutet (First Str. Quartet). 

31. First .Suite for oieb. 

32. liolderlin Hongs, 5th set. 

33. Second Suite, foi oicJi. 

34. Heeoiid Sir. Quartet. 

35. Seven vauations for (lute, dan, vln., via., v'cl. and double baaa. 
3G. Third Suite for orch. (with b.iritouc solo). 

37. Kotnantic Fhantaey tor orch. 

38. Third Htr. (Quartet (in i inoveiueut). 

39. PhantAsy for l‘F. 

40. iloideilin Hongs, Gth net. jj. 

HAUEF, Ekkdinand (6. latter half of 18th 
cent. ; d. 1812), was lirat Kapellmoiater at Delft 
in 1809. He composed a icstival cantata for 
St, Cecilia’s Day, a Salvo Regina, Te Deum, etc., 
7 pianoforte concertos, quartets, trios, duets, 
for various instrumonts ; also organ pieces. 
(See Q.-L.) 

HAUK, Minnie (6. New York, Nov. 16, 1852), 
born of a German father, was first taught sing- 
ing by Curto at New Orleans, and appeared 
there in a concert about 1865. vShe was then 
placed under the care of Errani in New York, 
and for a short time under A 1 bites. On Oct. 
13, 1860, as Amalia M. Hauck (8ic), she made 
her debut in Italian opera at Brooklyn as 
Amina in ‘ Sonnambula.’ 

‘ Tlie appearance excited much Interest from the 
fact of her being native born . . . and (*xc(*cdingly 
pretty. . . . She gave undoubted promise of future 
eminence.’ ‘ 

On Nov. 30 she made her d^but in New York 
as Prascovia in ‘ L’l^toile du nord.’ In 1867 
and 1868 she sang there and in other American 
cities, having received further instruction from 
Maurice Strakosch. Her voice was a mezzo- 
soprano of great force and richness. Her parts 
included, Nov. 15, 1867, Juliet in Gounod’s 

1 Ntw York TribwM, Oct. 16, 186S. 
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opera, on its production in New York ; Mar- 
garet, Norina, Inez in ‘ L’Africaine ’ ; Annetta 
in * Crispino,’ etc. On Oct. 26, 1868, she made 
her debut at Covent Garden with great success 
as Amina, later as Lucia, Zerlina, Margaret, etc. 
in 1869 and 1870 she sang in Italian in Paris, 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. In May 1870 she 
made her debut in German at Vienna with such 
success that she obtained a three years* engage- 
ment and became a very great favourite, in the 
lighter parts. In 1874 she was the principal 
singer at the first season of the new Komische 
Oper (later the Ring -Theater), and made a 
great success, Apr. 20, as Javotte in the pro- 
duction in Vienna of Delibes’s ‘ Roi I’a dit ’ and 
as Carlo Broschi in ‘ Part du Diable.* At 
Pest, in the summer, she sang in Hungarian 
at the 200th performance of Erkel’s * Himyadi 
Laszlo.’ From 1874-77 Minnie Hauk was en- 
gaged at Berlin, and was a great favourite there, 
making a notable appearance on Dec. 11, 1876, 
as Katharine in Goetz’s ‘ Taming of the Shrew * 
on its production in Berlin. (See Goetz.) She 
was next engaged at Brussels, where, in 1878, 
she played Carmen two years after its produc- 
tion at Brussels. Maploson saw her in the part, 
and promptly engaged her to play it at Her 
Majesty’s. She appeared there Apr. 27, 1878, as 
Violetta, and made a great hit as Carmen on the 
production of the opera in England on Juno 22. 
Her dramatic powers no doubt did much to 
establish its success in this country. She re- 
appeared every season until 1881 at the same 
theatre, and in the early part of 1880 made a 
success in English under Carl Rosa as Katharine 
(Goetz) and Alda, having in the meantime re- 
appearcid in her native country. In 1881 she 
married Baron Ernest v. Hesse- War tegg, the 
well-known traveller and author, correspondent 
of the Kme Freie Presse. With him she made 
three trips round the world, everywhere well 
received. She fulfilled several engagements in 
America, and reappeared in this country at 
intervals, viz. 1885 at the Crystal Palace and 
Philharmonic Concerts, 1887 and 1888 in opera 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and in other 
years, her final appearances being in 1894-96 in 
the Carl Rosa Opera at Liverpool and at the 
Ballad Concerts. She also sang in the various 
cities of Germany and Italy. Her repertory 
was enormous, about 100 parts ; Carmen alone 
she sang 500 times in French, English, German 
and Italian. She has received various decora- 
tions — Chamber Singer to the Court of Prussia, 
Offic^er of the French Academy, the Order of St. 
Cecilia at Rome, etc. In 1896, on the death of 
her mother, Mme. von Hesse-Wartegg retired 
from the stage, but sang occasionally in con- 
certs for charitable purposes. A, o. 

HAUPT, Carl August (6. Kuhnau, Silesia, 
Aug. 26, 1810 ; d. Berlin, July 4, 1891), a dis- 
tinguished German organist, pupil of A. W. 
Bach, Klein and Dehn, and at a later date of the 


two Schneiders. In 1832 he obtained his first 
post at the French convent in Berlin, from 
which he rose to the parish church of the city, 
where he succeeded Thiele in 1849. His repu- 
tation spread beyond his native country, and 
in 1854 he was consulted by Donaldson, Ouseley 
and Willis, the committee appointed to draw 
up a scheme for a gigantic organ at the Crystal 
Palace. In 1869 he succeeded his old master 
Bach as director of the Konigliche Kirchen- 
musik Institut at Berlin, a post which he filled 
until shortly before his death. Haupt was re- 
markable for his fine extempore variations in 
the style of J. S. Bach — close and scientific, and 
increasing in elaboration with each fresh treat- 
ment of the theme. o. 

HAUPTMANN, Moritz, D.Ph. (6. Dresden, 
Oct. 13, 1792 ; d. Leipzig, Jan, 3, 1868), Ger- 
man composer and eminent theorist, and 
cantor of the Thomasschule at Leipzig. His 
education was conducted mainly with a view 
to his father’s profession of architecture ; but 
he was also well grounded in music at an early 
age. He studied the violin under SchoJz, and 
harmony and composition under Grosse, and 
subsequently under Morlacchi. As Haupt- 
mann grew up he determined to adopt music as 
a profession. To perfect himself in the violin 
and composition he went in 1811 to Gotha, 
where Spohr was Konzertmeistor, and the two 
then contracted a lifelong friendship. Ho was 
for a short time violinist in the court band at 
Dresden (1812), and soon afterwards entered 
the household of Prince Repnin, Russian 
Governor of Dresden, with whom ho went to 
Russia for four years in 1 815, On his return to 
Germany ho became violinist (1822) in Spohr’s 
band at Cassel, and here gave the first indica- 
tions of his remarkable faculty for teaching the 
theory of music. F. David, Curschmann, Burg- 
muller, Kufferath and Kiel are among the 
long list of his pupils at that time. In 1842, 
on Mendelssohn’s recommendation, he was 
appointed cantur and Musik director of the 
Thomasschule, and professor of counterpoint 
and composition at the new conservatorium at 
licipzig, where he thenceforward resided. Here 
ho became the most celebrated theorist and 
most valued teacher of his day. Among his 
pupils will be found such names as Joachim, 
Von Billow, Cossmann, tho Baches, Sullivan, 
Coweii.^ His works are characterised by deep 
thought, philosophic treatment, imagination 
and much sense of humour. His chief work is 
Die Natur der Harmonik und Metrik (1853, 2nd 
ed. 1873) ; English translation as The Nature 
of Harmony and Metre, by W. E. Heathcote^ 
London, 1888. His mathematical and philo- 
sophical studies had given e strictly logical turn 
to his mind, and in this book he applies Hegel’s 
dialectic method to the study of music. Gifted 
with an ear of unusual delicacy, he speculated 
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deeply on the nature of sound, applying to 
the subject Hegel’s formulas of proposition, 
counter-proposition and the ultimate unity of 
the two. The book is not intended for practical 
instruction, and is indeed placed beyond the 
reach of ordinary musicians by its difficult ter- 
minology. But by those who have mastered it 
it is highly appreciated, and its influence on 
later theoretical works is undeniable. His other 
works are : an Erlduterung zu der KuTist derFuge 
von J. S, Bach ; various articles on acoustics 
in Chrysander’s Jahrbiicher ; Die Lehre von 
der Harmonik^ a posthumous supplement to the 
Harmonik und Meirik, edited by his pupil, Dr. 
Oscar Paul, in 1868 ; Opuacula, a small collec- 
tion of articles musical and philosophical, 
edited by his son in 1874 ; and his Letters, of 
which two vols. (1871 ) are addressed to Hauser, 
the director of the Munich Conservatorium, and 
the third, edited by Hiller (1876), to Spohr and 
others. A large selection from these, trans- 
lated by A. D. Coleridge, was published as 
Letters of a Leipzig Cantor in 1 892. H au ptmann 
published some sixty compositions, mainly 
interesting from the characteristic! harmony be- 
tween the whole and its parts, which pervades 
them. In early life he wrote chiefly instru- 
mental music — sonatas for PF. and violin (opp. 
6, 6, 23) ; duos for two violins (opp. 2, 16, 17), 
quartets, etc., which betray the influence of 
Spohr. During the latter half of his life he 
wrote exclusively for the voice. Among his 
vocal compositions — more important as well as 
more original than the instrumental — may be 
named his well-known motets and psalms ; a 
Mass (op. 18) ; a Mass with orch. (op. 43) ; 
choruses for mixed voices (opp. 25, 32, 47), 
perfect examples of this style of writing ; two- 
part songs (op. 46) ; and three-part canons (op. 
60). Op. 33, six sacred songs, were published in 
English by Ewer & Co. Early in life ho com- 
posed an opera, ‘ Mathilde,’ which was re- 
peatedly performed at Cassel, where it was pro- 
duced in 1826. His partsongs are eminently 
vocal and widely popular, and are stock pieces 
with all the associations and church choirs 
throughout Germany. A. m. 

HAUSER, Franz (6. Krasowitz, near Prague, 
Jan. 12, 1794 ; d. Freiburg, Breisgau, Aug. 14, 
1870), was a pupil of Tomaschek, and for many 
years a successful baritone singer in the operas 
of Prague, Cassel, Dresden and Vienna, at the 
last of which he sang in 1828, In 1832 he 
was in the London company which included 
SchrSder-Devrient, and in the same year sang 
at Leipzig, going to Berlin in 1835 and to 
Breslau in 1836. He retired from the stage in 
1837, and settled in Vienna as a singing teacher; 
in 1846 he was appointed director of the 
Munich Conservatorium, on the reorganisation 
of which, in 1865, he was pensioned off and 
lived successively at Carlsruhe and Freiburg. 
His Gesanglehre (published in 1886) had a wide 


circulation, but to modern musicians Ins name 
is best known as the recipient of the interest- 
ing series of letters from Hauptmann (q.v,), 
{Biemann.) 

HAUSER, Miska (6. Pressburg, 1 822 ; 
d. Vienna, Dec. 9, 1887), a famous Hungarian 
violinist, received his musical education in 
Vienna under Bohm and Mayseder. When 
only 12 years of age he made a tour thro\igh 
the world. In 1840 he travelled through 
Germany, Sweden, Norway and Russia ; he 
visited London in 1850, and California, South 
America and Australia in 1853-58. In 1860 
he was feted by King Victor Emanuel of Italy 
and the Sultan of Turkey. Of his compohitions, 
his little ‘ Lieder ohne Worto ’ for the violin w ill 
no doubt survive him for many years. He 
wrote a set of letters describing his American 
tours, in the Osfdeutsche Post of Vienna, which 
was published as Wavderbuch vines dsterrvi- 
chischen Virtuosen in 1858-59. Hauser retired 
into private life about 1878. E. 

HAUSMANN, Robert {h. Rottlcberode, in 
the Harz, Aug. 13, 1852 ; d. Vienna, Jan. 19, 
1909), a distinguished violoncellist and long a 
member of the Joachim Quartet {q.v.), w'ent, 
at the age of 8, to school at Brunswicjk, whore 
for some years he Btudi(‘d his instrument undt‘r 
Theodor Muller, the violoncellist of tlie well- 
known quartet of the brothers Muller {q.v.). 
When the Hochschule for music w'as opened at 
Berlin in 1 869, he entered as a pupil, and worked 
under Joachim’s guidance w it h Wilhelm Muller. 
(See Muller, The Brothers (5).) Being 
anxious to profit by the instruction of Signor 
Piatti, ho was introduced by Joachim to that 
artist, who treated him with great kindness, and 
gave him lessons for some time both in J^oiidon 
and Italy. He then entered upon his pro- 
fessional career, beginning as violoncellist in 
the quartet of Graf Hochberg. This post be 
retained from 1872-76, and w^as then ap- 
pointed second professor of his instrument at 
the Hochschule. He succeeded to the principal 
place upon the retirement of Muller, and from 
1879 was violoncellist of Joachim’s quartet. 
He was well known in London, where lie intro- 
duced important new works by Brahms and 
other composers. He had all the qualities 
which combine to make an accomplished artist. 
With great command over the technical diffi- 
culties of the instrument, he possessed an un- 
usually powerful tone. (See Violonukllo- 
PLAYINO.) He was a kinsman of Georg 
Hausmann, the violoncellist, upon whoso fine 
Stradivarius he played. T, p. p. 

HAUSSMAN, Valentin, organist, and 
Rathsherr of Gerbstadt, near Merseburg, in 
Saxony, was one of the most industrious and 
prolific composers of his time. His works 
appeared from 1588-1611, and mainly consist 
of collections of German secular songs for four 
to eight voices, after the manner of Italian 
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canzonets and villanelle. His Venusgarten 
of 1602 consists of a hundred, mostly Polish, 
dances a 6, the melodies of which he tells 
us he had collected during his travels in 
Prussia and Poland, fifty of which he had now 
provided with German texts written by him- 
self (‘feine hofliche amorosische Texte’); the 
other fifty he left without text. From 1606- 
1610 he edited with German texts fifty-one of 
Marenzio's Villanelle, also four volumes of 
Vecchi’s Ganzonets for three and four voices, 
Gastoldi’s Tricinia and Morley’s First Book of 
Ballets. His other works consist of instru- 
mental dances a 4 and 5 (intradas, paduans, 
galUards) — a selection occupies vol. xvi. of the 
D,D.T. — and a few sacred compositions. 

J. R. M. 

HAUTBOY, the English transference of the 
French haut-boiSf i.e. a wooden instrument with 
a high tone. The word is used by Shakespeare. 
In Handel’s time it was phoneticised into 
Hoboy. The Italians spell it Oboe (^.».), 
which form (occasionally, as by Schumann, 
Hoboe) is now adopted in Germany and 
England. Q. 

H AUTMAN (Hotman, HoTTEMANN){d. Paris, 
Apr. 14, 1663), lutenist and viola da gambist, one 
of the most famous players and teachers of his 
instruments in France at that time, and master 
of Sainte-Colombe and Marin Marais. He was 
apparently of German parentage, and belonged 
about 1662 to the Musique Royalo of Louis 
XIII. Huygens speaks of him also as a com- 
poser ; a posthumous volume of ‘ airs h boire * 
appeared in 1664.^ 

HAVEHGAL, Rev. William Henry 
(6. High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, Jan. 18, 
1793 ; d, Leamington, Apr. 19, 1870), was 
educated at IMcrchant Taylors’ School and 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1815, and M.A, in 1819. He was 
ordained by Bishop Ryder, and in 1829 was 
presented to the rectory of Astley, near 
Bewdley. His first published composition was 
a setting of Heber’s hymn ‘ From Greenland’s 
icy mountains ’ as an anthem, the profits of 
which, as of many other of his compositions, 
he devoted to charitable objects. In 1836 he 
published an Evening Service in E and 100 
antiphonal chants (op. 35), obtaining the 
Gresham Prize Medal in 1837 for his Evening 
Service in A (op. 37). Other anthems and 
services followed, and in 1844 he began his 
labours towards the improvement of psalmody 
by the publication of a reprint of Ravonsoroft’s 
Psalter (published 1847). In 1846 he was 
presented to the rectory of St. Nicholas, 
Worcester, and to an honorary canonry in the 
cathedral. In 1849 he published The Old 
Church Psalmody (op. 43), and in 1864 an 
eixcellent History of the Old Hundredth Tune, 
In 1869 he brought out A Hundred Psalm 
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and Hymn Tunes (op. 48), of his ovm composli 
tion. From 1860-68 he was rector of Shares- 
hill, near Wolverhampton. Besides the works 
enumerated above, Havergal wrote a number of 
songs and rounds for the young, besides many 
hymns, sacred songs and carols for the i>eriod. 
ical entitled Our Oum Fireside.. These were 
afterwards collected and published as Fireside 
Music. At the time when church music was 
at its lowest ebb, the publication of his Old 
Church Psalmody drew attention to the classical 
school of English ecclesiastical music. After 
his death Havergal’s works were edited by 
his youngest daughter. Miss Frances Ridley 
Havergal (1836-79), whose religious poetry was 
remarkably popular. w. b. s. 

H AWARD, Charles, spinet-maker. (See 
Spinet.) 

HAWDON, Matthias {d. Newcastle, Mar. 
1787), a popular organist and composer, organ- 
ist of Beverley Minster and of St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle, being appointed to the latter post 
in 1776. Ho wrote an Ode on the King of 
Prussia, and some songs ; two organ concertos, 
in B flat and F ; ‘ The Opening of an Organ, 
a Choice vSet of Voluntaries ’ ; and ‘ First 
Sett of six sonatas spirituale or voluntarys, 
for the harpsichord, organ or pfte.’ One of his 
‘ Six (’on versa tion Sonatas ’ for the harpsichord 
or pianoforte, with accompaniment for two 
violins and violoncello (published 1785), was 
played at a concert of old chamber music in 
1904, and pleased by its artless if rather 
insipid tunefulness. Hawdon was buried in 
St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle, on Mar. 22, 
1787. M. 

HAWES, (1) William (6. London, June 21, 
1785 ; d. there, Feb. 18, 1846), was from 1793 
to 1801 a chorister of the Chapel Royal. In 
1802 he was engaged as a violinist in the band 
of Covent Garden, and about the same time 
began to teach singing. In 1803 he ofiBciated 
as deputy lay vicar at Westminster Abbey. 
On July 15, 1805, ho was appointed gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal, and on the formation of 
the Philharmonic Society in 1813 was elected 
an associate. In 1812 he was appointed 
almoner, master of the choristers and vicar- 
choral of St, Paul’s, and in 1817 master of the 
children and lutenist of the Chapel Royal. In 
the same year he became lay-vicar of West- 
minster Abbey, but resigned his appointment 
in 1820. Ho was the first promoter of the 
Harmonic Institution (see Argyll Rooms), and 
after the breaking -up of that establishment 
carried on for some years the business of a 
music publisher in the Strand. He was for 12 
years director of the music at the English 
Opera, Lyceum ; and it was at his instance 
that Weber’s ‘ Der Freischfitz * was first per- 
formed in England, July 23, 1824, an event 
which forms an era in the history of the opera 
in this country. Hawes did not at first venture 
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feo perform the entire work, the finale being 
omitted and ballads for the soprano and tenor 
interpolated, but he had soon the satisfaction 
of discovering that the opera would be accepted 
without curtailment. The great success of the 
work induced him subsequently to adapt the 
following operas to the English stage : 

Salieri'* * Tarare.’ 1820 ; Winter’s * Das nnterbrochene Opferfest * 

( The Oracle, or, The Interrupted Sacrifice'), 182(i ; PaCr's ‘I 
fuoniscltl (* The Freebooters ’), 1827 ; Mozart's ‘ Cosl fan tutte * 
(• Tit for Tat '), 1828 ; Kies's ‘ Die BAuberbraut ’ (' The Bobber's 
Bride ') and Marschner's ‘ Der Vainpyr,' 1829. 

Hawes composed or compiled music for the 
following pieces : 

'Broken Promises * (compiled), 1826 { * The Sister of Charity,* 
1829; 'The Irish Ulrl,’ 1830; ’Comfortable Lodgings.' 'The Dlhik 
Gatherer ' and * The Climbing Boy,' 1832 ; * The Mummy,' * The 
Quartette,' ' The Teoman's Daughter ’ and * Convent Belles ' (with 
J. A. Wade), 1883 1 uid * The Muleteer’s Vow ' (partly selected), 
1835. 

He was the composer of ‘ A Collection of five 
Glees and one Madrigal ’ and ‘ Six Glees for 
three and four voices,’ and the arranger of 
' Six Scotch Songs, harmonised as Glees.* His 
glee ‘ The boe, the golden daughter of the 
spring ’ gained the prize given by the Glee Club 
on its 50th anniversary in Apr. 1830. He edited 
the publication in score of ‘ The Triumphes of 
Oriana ’ ; of a collection of madrigals by com- 
posers of the IGth and 17th centuries ; a collec- 
tion of the then unpublished glees of Reginald 
Spofforth ; and a collection of chants, etc. In 
1830 he gave oratorio performances in I^nt at 
both the patent theatres, but with heavy loss. 
He was for many years conductor of the Mad- 
rigal Society, and organist of the German 
Lutheran Church in the Savoy. 

His daughter, (2) Mabia Billinotok 
( 6. London, Apr. 1816 ; d, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
Apr. 24, ] 880), afterwards Mrs. Merest, for some 
years occupied a high position as a contralto 
singer, and was the composer of several i)leasing 
ballads. w. h. h. 

HAWKTNS,(1) James, M us.B. (6. Cambridge; 
d. 1729), was a chorister of St. John’s College, 
Cambri(ige, and afterwards organist of Ely 
Cathedral from 1681 until his death. He was 
a voluminous composer of church music, and 
17 services and 75 anthems by him are pre- 
served (more or less complete) in MS. in the 
library of Ely Cathedral. Two services and 
nine anthems (part of those) are also included 
in the Tudway collection (Harl. MSS. 7341, 
7342). Hawkins transcribed and presented to 
the library of Ely Cathedral many volumes of 
cathedral music, some of which have proved of 
great value to modern research. Ho took his 
degree at Cambridge in 1719. He was a non- 
juror, as appears by an autograph copy of one 
of his anthems in the R.C.M., the words of 
which are applicable to party purposes, and 
which has a manuscript dedication : 

‘ to the very B-evnd Mr. Tomklnson and the rest of 
the Great, Good, and Just Nonjurers of St. John’s 
College in Cambridge.’ 


(2) James, his son, was organist of Peter- 
borough Cathedral from 1714 (when he was 
appointed at a salary of £20 per annum) to 
1759. He composed some church music. One 
of his anthems is included in the Tudway 
collection (Harl. MSS. 7342). w. h. h. * 

HAWKINS, Sir John, Knight (ft. London, 
Mar, 30,1719; d.May 21, 1789), musical historian, 
was originally intended for the profession of his 
father, an architect and surveyor, but eventu- 
ally articled to an attorney. He was duly ad- 
mitted to the practice of his profession, devoting 
his leisure hours to the cultivation of liU'Taturo 
and music. About 1740 hi became a member 
of the Academy of Autient Music. He wrote 
the words of six cantatas, which were set to 
music for a voice and instruments by John 
Stanley, and published at thoir joint risk in 
1742. Those succeeded so well that the authors 
were induced to publish, a few months after- 
wards, a similar set, which met with equal 
success. Hawkins was also a frequent contri- 
butor to the Oentlema7i\*i Magazine, and other 
periodicals. In 1749 he was invited by Samuel 
Johnson to bo one of the nine members who 
formed his Thursday evening club in Ivy Lane. 
In 1762 he was elected a member of the 
Madrigal Society. In 1753 ho married Miss 
Sidney Storer, with whom he received a con- 
siderable fortune, which was greatly increased 
on the death of her brother in 1759. Hawkins 
then purchased a house at Twickenham, to 
which he retired. In 1760 he pubiished an 
edition of Walton and Cotton’s Compleat A wjUf^ 
with a life of Walton and notes by himself, and 
a life of Cotton by William Olclys. The publi- 
cation involved him in a dispute with Moses 
Browne, who had shortly before put forth an 
edition of the book. Hawkins’s edition was 
thrice reprodui^ed by him in his lifetime, and 
again by his son, John Sidney Hawkins, after 
his death. He was an active magistrate, and 
in 1766 became Chairman of the Middlesex 
Quarter Sessions. 

In 1770, with a view to assisting the Aca- 
demy, ho wrote and published anonymously a 
pamphlet entitled An Account of the InsHUdion 
and Progress of the Academy of Ancient Mude, 
In 1772, on Oct. 23, he was knight^id. In 1776 
he gave to the world the work on which his fame 
P(>gts — his General History of the Science and 
Practice of Musio^ in 5 vols. 4to, on which he 
had been engaged for sixteen years. In the 
same year Dr. Burney published the first 
volume of his General History of MusiCt the 
other three appearing at intervals between 
that date and 1789. Contemporary judgment 
awarded the palm of superiority to Burney and 
neglected Hawkins. Evidence of the feeling is 
found in a catch which was formerly better 
known than it is now : 

‘ Have you Sir John Hawkins’ History ? 

Some folks t.hink it quite a mystery. 
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Musick fill’d his \«rondrou3 brain. 

How d’ye like him ? is it plain ? 

Both I've read and irnist a^ree. 

That Burney’s history pleases me. 

Which in performance is made to sound : 

' Sir John Hawkins I 
Burn his history I 
How d'ye like him ? 

Bum hifl history 1 
Burney's history pleases me.* 

Posterity, however, has reversed the decision of 
the wits; Hawkins’s History has been twice 
reprinted (Novello, 1853 and 1875, 2 vols. 8vo), 
but Burney’s never reached a second edition. 

The truth lies between the extremes. Burney, 
possessed of far greater musical knowledge than 
Hawkins, better judgment and a better style, 
frequently wrote about things which he had not 
sufficiently examined ; Hawkins, on the other 
hand, more industrious and painstaking than 
Burney, was deficient in technical skill, and 
often inaccurate. In 1784 Dr. Johnson ap- 
pointed Sir John Hawkins one of his executors, 
and left to him the care of his fame. Sir John 
fulfilled this trust by writing a life of Johnson, 
and publishing an edition of his works in 11 
vols. 8vo in 1787. Whilst he was engaged on 
the w'ork, his library, in Queen Square, West- 
minster, was destroyed by fire. Fortunately 
he had, soon after the publication of his History, 
presented the fine collection of theoretical 
treatises and other works formed by Dr. 

Pepusch, and acquired from him, to the British 
Museum, so that the loss, although severe, was 
much less than it might have been. On May 
14, 1789, Hawkins was attacked by paralysis, 
from the effects of which he died. He was HAY, Edwaed Norman (6. Faversham, 
buried in the north cloister of Westminster 1889), son of an Irish father, was brought to 
Abbey, under a stone on which was inscribed, Ireland in 1890. He studied with Dr. Koeller 
pursuant to his own wish, only the initials of (Belfast), C. J. Brennan, Dr. E. M. Chaundy 
his name, the date of his death, and his age. a-nd Dr. Eaglefield-Hull ; graduated Mus.B. 
His portrait (see PLATE XXXIII,) is in the (Oxon) and F.R.C.O., 1911, and proceeded 
Music School collection at Oxford. Mus.D. (Oxon) in 1919. He was organist of 

The following pieces are printed bv Hawkins Patrick’s Parish Church, Coleraine, 1914— 
in his History. The reference is to the chapter, 1916, and was appointed organist at Bangor 
in the Appendix to the Number. Abbey Church, 1922. He was extern examiner 

for degrees in music at Dublin University, 
1923-24. He married in 1920 Miss Hessie 
Haughey, of Coleraine. His compositions in- 
clude : a 6-part madrigal (Feis Ceoil prize, 
1908) ; sonata for violoncello and piano on 
Irish folk-tunes (Fpis Ceoil prize, 1916) ; phan- 
tasy for string quartet on Irish folk-tunes 
(Cobbett Prize, 1917); string quartet in A 
(Carnegie Trust Award, 1918) ; musical comedy, 
‘The Lady Voter’s Dilemma’ (1919); ‘Dun- 
luce * : tone-poem for orchestra (Belfast Phil- 
harmonic Society, 1921) ; a number of other 
works — choral, orchestral, chamber and 
songs. w. H. G. F. 

HAYD'fiE, OU LE SECRET, op6ra-comique 
in 3 acts ; words by Scribe ; music by Auber; 
produced Op4ra-Comique, Dec. 28, 1847 ; in 
English, Strand Theatre, Apr. 3, 1848. g. 
HAYDEN, Gxobge, organist of St. Mary 


Allwoode. A Voliinturj’, App. 11. 
Areilnus, Quidu. CiiiitUena, CA. 
Bach. J. S. Aria. 182. 

Baltzar. Allemande, J 42. 
Banister, .T. * Hedge lane/ App. 
26. 

Bateson. * Your shining eyes/ 
103. 

' Bcllamlra/ App. 23. 

Bell tune, 100. 

Bonnet. J *Ye resUess thoughts/ 
10 ». 

Berin. C4i.non, 103. 

‘ Black Sanctus,’ App. 2. 
Blltheman. A Meane, App. 9. 
Bononcinl. ’In vain is delay/ 
172. 

Do. • Deh lascia,’ 186. 
Bradley. R. Smoking catch, 189. 
Bull. Canons, 67. 

Byrd, W. Canon. ‘ O Lu*,' 66. 
Do. Miserere. 66. 

Do. Canon, 67. 

Do. Venlte, 96. 

Do. ‘ Dlllges,’ 96. 

Do. The eagle's force, App. 8. 
Birds, songs of, 1. 

Canon, 6 in 2. 108. 

Canons, various, 1 19. 

('anto flgurato, 61. 

Carlsslml. * Dlte o cleli,* 154. 
CebeU, the old. App. 22. 

Oesti, M. A. ‘ Oura, oara/ 124. 


Clayton, Thon. Overture to Rosa- 
mond, 171. 

Clemens non I’apa. Canon, 66. 

‘ Co«'k Lorrel,' App, 30. 

‘ Cold and raw.’ App. 20. 

• ( 'ome follow me.’ Canon, 67. 

* Condltor alme.' 87. 
Coutrapunctus, ‘ Simplex and 

Dlminutus.’ 61. 

Corelli. Solo In A, 160. 
Comyshc, W. * Ah beshrev you,’ 
78. 

Do, * Uoyday,’ 78. 

Coupejin. ’Lee QoOts rOunis/ 
102 . 

Croft. Dr. * My time, O yexnusee,’ 
167, 

Dorian, Motet In, 70, 

Draghi. The old CebeU. App. 22. 
Drum, voluntary and march, 61. 
Dunstable. ' Nesciens vlrgo,' 61. 
Dygon, J. * Ad lapidls,’ 76. 
Eccles, J. * A soldier and a 
saUor/ 164. 

Do. A rope dance, App, 84. 
Bccles, Sol. * Bellamira,' App. 23. 
Edwaisia. R. * Where ^ping 
grief,* App. 4. 

Edwards, R. * By painted words/ 
App. 6. 

Do. ' In going to,’ App. 7. 

‘ Sxaudl.' canon, lli. 

Fa'burdeu, 67. 


Fandango, App. 88. Okeghem. Fuga in Epldiapenia 

Farlnel’s ground, App. 24. 78. 

Farmer. * You pretty flowers,’ ‘ Old Simon the king,’ App. 16. 

106. ' O my fearful dreams,’ canon, 67. 

Fayrfax, Dr. * Ave summe,’ 76. * Ora et labora,’ canon, 119. 
Fresoobaldi. Canzona, 130. Palestrina, ’ Sicut cerx’us,’ 88. 
Qalliard. * Ye that in waters,' Do. * Credo gentU,' 88. 

177. ‘ I'arthenla,’ 162. 

Oemlniani. Solo, 181. ’ Panrs steeple,’ App. 15. 

Goes, D. a. ’ Ne laeteris,’ 71. Phillips, Peter. ' vol volete,’ 98. 

’ Green sleeves,’ App. 21. Porta, Cost., 8. 

Greene, Dr, * By the streams,’ Purcell, H. * ^olus,’ 155. 

191. Do. * Golden sonata,’ 166. 

Gregorian Tones, 27, 28. ‘ Qulcquid,’ canon. 119. 

Hamngton. ’Black Sanctus,’ Ravenscroft. Hornpipe, 194. 

App. 2. Redford. ‘ Rejoice,* App. 8. 

Haym. ' Too lonely,’ 174. * Roger of Coverley,’ App. 19. 

* Hedge Lane,’ App. 26. Rogers, B. * Te Deum patrem,’ 

Henry Vlll. * Quam pulcra,’ 77. App. 12. 

* Hey boys,' App. 31. Bore. Cipriano. * Ancor che col/ 

* Hold thy pea<^e,’ canon, 67. 74. 

* How should we sing ? ’ canon, 67. Rossi, Emilio. Canon, 67. 
Humfrey, P. *1 pass all my Hcacolii. ' Vobis datum est,’ 123. 

hours,’ App. 32. * Sellenger’s Round.’ 96. 

* In te,’ canon, 119. * Shaking of the sheets,* App. 13. 

Isaac, H. ' Conceptio,’ 70. Shephard, J. * Stev’n first/ 76. 
Ishom, J. * Bury delights,' 168. Do. A point, App. lU. 

* John, come kiss me,* App. 18. Sloth, cry of the, 1. 

‘ John Dory,' App. 28. Htefiani. * Porma un mare,* 140. 

’ Johnny, cock thy beaver/ App. Sternhold & Hopkins. 6 Psalms. 

25. 117. 

Johnson. * Defyled is my name,' Striggio, A. ’ All* aequa,* 64. 

App. 1. Bubligny's minuet. App. 27. 

Josqulu. King’s Canon, 70. Sumer is icumen in, 46. 

Do. ‘ O Jesu Oil,' 72. Bympson. Chr. Division, 149. 

Kerl, J. C. Organ canzona, 124. Tallis. * Absterge,’ 96. 

Lasso, O. *0 d’ amarisslmc,’ 74. Do. ' Miserere,* 96. 

Do. ‘ Quaud mon mary,’ 88. Do. * I.iko as the doleful,’ 

Lawes, H. ' Sweet echo,’ 121. App. 6. 

Louis Xlll. * Tu rrois,’ 138. Taverner, J. ' O splendor,’ 76. 
Lully. * Roland,’ 130. 'I'lieobald of Navarre. Song, 41. 

Mace. Lesson, 151. * There lies a ))U(iding,’ J 19. 

Marbeck. 'A vlrgine and mother,’ Thurue, J. * Stella cnell,’ 77. 

94. ‘ Toilet's ground,’ App. 17. 

Do. Our Father, etc., 112, 118. 'rye. ‘ It chanced In Iconlum,’ 96. 
Marcello. * Dal Tribunal,’ 180. * l^xor mea,’ App. ‘29. 

Marenzlo, L. * Dissl a 1* amata,’ Valentinl. Canon, 67. 

89. Venosa. Prince of, * Bad soavi,’ 

Milton. * O had I wings,* 102. 90. 

Miserere, canon. 119. Vicentlno. * AUeluia/ Madrigals, 

' Miserere nostri.’ Tallis, 95. etc., 8. 

Monte, F. de. * Da bei rami,* 74. * We be soldiers three,’ 119. 
Monteverdi. Perch* a’ (Orfeo), Weelkes. * Aye me I * 102. 

108. Weldon. ’ From grave lessons. 

Do. Moresca (do.), 108. 144. 

Morley, T. * Beside a fountain/ Whltelocke. Coranto, 321. 

100. Wilbye. * Lady, when 1 behold,* 

Houtou. ’ Salve Mater,’ 74. 104. 

Musica fleta, 68. WUlaert, A. Quern dlcunt, 73. 

W. H. H. 
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Magdalen, Bermondsey, in the earlier part of 
the 18th century. About 1723 he published 
three cantatas which displayed considerable 
ability. He also composed a song called ‘ New 
Mad Tom,’ beginning ‘ In my triumphant 
chariot hurl’d,* which was afterwards tacked 
on to the former part of the older song ‘ Forth 
from my dark and dismal cell,* instead of the 
latter verses beginning ‘ Last night I heard the 
dog-star bark,’ and was often sung with it. 
His two-part song, ‘ As I saw fair Clora walk 
•ilone,* was long a favourite. w. H. h. 

HAYDN. The generally accepted form of 
the name of a family made famous by one of 
its members, Franz Joseph, the first great 
master of the symphony and the string quartet. 

The researches of Dr. KuhaC have gathered 
a large amount of cumulative evidence in 
support of the contention that the family was 
by race not Teuton but Slav, not German but 
Croatian. The name, of which the original 
form appears to have been Hajden, is a well- 
known Croatian patronymic, and has no precise 
parallel among Teutonic forms. Haydn’s 
native village, originally called Trstnik (of 
which Rohrau is the official German transla- 
tion), is situated in the heart of a colony of 
Croatian immigrants who, in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, occupied the country from Pressburg 
(Bratislava) to the Neusiodler See. Even at 
the present day the village contains a large 
number of Croatian names, and in the 18th 
century, so far as we have record, the Slav 
population appears to have boon in a consider- 
able majority. 

All of Haydn’s ancestors who can be traced 
were born and lived in this district ; and the 
name of his mother’s family, which is a vox 
nihili in German, is most probably explained 
as a phonetic variant of the Croatian ‘ Kolar * 
(wheelwright). Again, not only is the general 
impression of Haydn’s music Slavonic rather 
than Teutonic in character, but many of his 
mature compositions are saturated with 
Croatian folk-songs, to which his own most 
distinctive melodies bear, both in curve and 
in rhythm, a very noticeable resemblance. 
Examples of folk-songs which have been 
actually identified may be quoted from the 
Cassation in G major (1765), the quartets in D, 
op. 17, No. 6 ; Eb, op. 20, No. 1 ; C, op. 33, 
No. 3 ; Bb, op. 50, No. 1 ; F, op. 74, No. 2 ; 
and G, op. 77, No. 1 ; from the Salomon 
symphonies in D, Eb and Bb, from the Rondo 
of the pianoforte concerto in D, from the Mass 
* Hier Uegt vor deiner Majestat,’ and from the 
Austrian National Anthem.' To the same 
source may be referred his fondness for metres 
of five, seven or nine bars, and many among 
his most characteristic turns of melody and 
cadence. It is hardly too much to say that he 
stood to the folk-music of Croatia as Burns to 
the peasant-songs of Scotland ; and it may be 


remembered that from his apf ointment at 
Eisenstadt in 1760 to his journey to England 
in 1791, he never (except for short visits to 
Vienna) travelled outside the limits of his 
native district.^ w. h. h^. 

(1) FiiANz Joseph (6. Rohrau, Lower Austria, 
night of Mar. 31, 1732; d. Vienna, May 31. 
1809) was the second child of Mathias Haydn, 
a master wheelwright, by his marriage (Nov. 24, 
1728} with Maria K oiler, daughter of the 
Marktrichtcr arid cook in Count Harrach’s 
household. Haydn’s ancestors came originally 
from Hamburg, a town close to the Danube, 
about four leagues from Rohrau. His great- 
grandfather Kaspar was a servant in the hill- 
castle there, one of the few w'ho escaped 
massacre wdien it was stormed by the Turks on 
July 11, 1683. Kaspar’s son Thomas, a master 
wheelwright and member of the town council, 
had seven sons, of whom Mathias (/;. Jan. 31, 
1699; d. Sept. 12, 1763), the father of our 
Haydn, w^as youngest but one. Thomas’s 
widow' married a journeyman wheelwright, 
Mathias Seefranz (d. May 2, 17()2, aged 89), 
who thus became Haydn’s step-grandfather ; 
and one of their children, Julies Kosinc, married 
a schoolmaster named Frankh, afterwards 
Haydn’s first teacher. The sons nearly all 
learnt the wheelwright’s trade, and then set 
out on their travels ; after which Mathias 
settled in Rohrau, a small Austrian villager on 
the river Leitha, and built himself the little 
house at the end of the market-place where 
Haydn was born, and which, though twice 
rebuilt, is still standing in its original form. 
Maria Haydn (6. Nov. 10, 1707) boro her 
husband twelve children, of wliom the sixth 
w'as Johann Mfchael (2), the church composer; 
and the eleventh Johann Evangelist, an un- 
important tenor singer, who was admitted to 
the chapel of Prince l^sttiihazy on his brother 
Joseph’s recommendation. After Maria’s death 
(Fob. 23, 1754) Mathias married again, and had 
five more children, who died young. 

Childhood. — Haydn’s parents were honest, 
industrious people, who instilled into their 
children a love for work, mctliod, cleanliness 
and, above all, religion. In his old age Haydn 
gratefully acknowledged his obligations to 
their care. Both were fond of music, and both 
sang. The father had a fair tenor voice, and 
accompanied himself on the harp, though 
without knowing a note. The child soon 
began to sing their simple songs, astonishing 
them by the correctness of his ear and the 
beauty of his voice. But he did not stop 
there. Having soon the schoolmaster play the 
violin, he would sit on the stove-bench and 
accompany his parents as they sang, precisely 
imitating the schoolmaster’s handling of the 
bow, and keeping strict time, with two pieces 

a Bee Dr. monograph, Jotlp Rapdn i Jfmpim 

PopUrk*, Agnm, 1880. 
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of wood as his instrument. He was one day 
surprised, when thus engaged, by his relation 
Frankh, from Hainburg. Thinking that he 
saw in him the making of a musician, Frankh 
persuaded the parents to commit their little 
boy to his care. The mother would have pre- 
ferred his entering the priesthood, or becoming 
a schoolmaster, and it required all the father’s 
authority to make her consent ; but he felt 
that he had himself been capable of bettor 
things, and looked forward to seeing his son a 
Chor-rogent or Kapellmeister, as a compensation 
for his own lot. At the age of 6, then, the 
little Joseph — in the Austrian dialect ‘ Sopperl * 
— ^was taken by his father to school at Hain- 
burg. 

Johann Mathias Frankh, Haydn’s distant 
relative (he called him simply ‘ cousin ’), was 
an excellent teacher, very strict, and eminently 
practical, Haydn not only became a first-rate 
singer, but also learned something of the instru- 
ments most in use, and spent nearly all his time 
in church or in s(;hool. Learning came easily to 
him, and if ho had any difficmlty, his master’s 
Bcverity soon overcame it. In his old ago he 
spoke with thankfulness of this hard probation 
and of his cousin’s discipline. ‘ I shall be grate- 
ful to that man as long as 1 live,’ said he to 
(Iriesinger, ‘ for keeping mo so hard at work, 
though I used to get more flogging than food.* 
On another occasion, when speaking in his 
modest way of his own talents and industry, 
he added : 

‘ Almighty Ood, to whom X render thanks for all His 
unnumbered mercies, gave me such facility in music, 
tliat by the time 1 was six 1 stood up like a man and 
sang masses in tlie cliurch choir, and could play a 
little on the clavier and the violin.’ 

But the lad sadly missed his mother’s care. 
He was neglected both in clothes and person 
(he already wore a wig, * for the sake of cleanli- 
ness ’), and the results of this neglect distressed 
him long and sorely. When quite an old man 
he said to Dies the painter — who, like Griesingcr, 
visited him frequently with a view to his 
biography ; 

* I could not help perceiving, much to my distress, 
that I was gradually getting very dirty, and though 
I tliought a good deal of my little person, was not 
always able to avoid spots of dirt on my clothes, of 
which I was dreadfully ashamed — in fact, I was a 
regular little urcliiii.' 

Dies has preserved another anecdote of this 
period, in which Haydn figures. A drummer 
was wanted for a procession, and his master 
thrust him into the vacant office, first showing 
him how to make the stroke. The effect must 
have been comical, as ho was so small that the 
instrument had to be carried before him on 
the back of a colleague of equal height, who 
happened to be a hunchback. Haydn retained 
his liking for the drum, and prided himself on 
his skill, with which indeed he once astonished 
Salomon’s orchestra during his stay in London. 
The drums on which he performed at Hainburg 


on the occasion just named are still preserved 
in the choir of the church. 

At the end of two years a decisive change 
took place in his life. George Reutter, Hof- 
compositor and Kapellmeister at St. Stephen’s, 
Vienna, was on a visit to his friend Anton 
Johann Palmb, pastor of Hainburg, and having 
heard Haydn’s ‘ weak, sweet voice ’ (as he him- 
self called it), put him through an examination, 
and offered him a place as chorister at St. 
Stephen’s. To go to Vienna seemed to the boy 
an almost incredible piece of good fortune. H is 
parents gave their consent, and with a joyful 
heart he bade farewell to Hainburg, His 
grandmother had died just before — May 17, 
1739 ; Frankh lived to bo 7.5, and died 
May 10, 1783, his wife, Julie Rosine (who did 
not do her duty by Haydn), having preceded 
him in Jan. 1760. Of their two daughters, 
Anna Rosalia, born 1752, married Philipp 
Schimx)el, usher of the school, and afterwards 
Chor-regent. Haydn showed his gratitude to 
the family by leaving the latter couple a sum 
of money and his portrait of Frankh, ‘ my first 
instructor in music.* They both, however, 
died before him, in 1806, and the portrait has 
disappeared. 

It was in 1740 that Haydn entered the Can- 
torei of St. Stephen’s, where ho was to pass his 
remaining years of study. The house was one 
of a row which came close up to tlie principal 
entrance of the cathedral, and from his window 
ho looked straight on the glorious spire. Ho 
tells us that, ‘ besides the regular studies, he 
learned singing, the clavier, and the violin from 
good masters.’ The ‘ regular studies ’ included 
religion, a little Latin, writing and ciphering. 
His singing-masters are said to have been 
Gegenbaucr and Finsterbusch ; the former, 
Buboantor and violinist at St. Stephen’s, prob- 
ably taught him the violin as well ; the latter 
was a tenor in the court chapel. No instruc- 
tion seems to have been given in harmony and 
composition at the Cantorei ; but this did not 
trouble Von Rcutter.^ Haydn could only 
remember having had two lessons from him all 
the time he was there. But the instinct for 
composition made him cover every blank sheet 
of music-paper on which he could lay his hands 
— * it must be^ all right if the paper was nice 
and full.’ Reuttor surprised him once sketch- 
ing a Salve Regina for twelve voices, and told 
him sharply he had better try it first in two 
parts — how, he did not take the pains to show — 
and further advised him to write variations on 
the motets and vespers he heard in church. In 
this way he was thrown back upon himself. 
* I certainly had the gift,’ he says, * and by dint 
of hard work I managed to get on.’ An anec- 
dote of this time shows that as a boy he was not 
behind his comrades in fun and mischief. The 
choristers were frequently required to sing with 

I Ennobled in 1740. 
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the Imperial Chapel — ^which explains Haydn’s 
statement that he had sung with great success 
both at court and in St. Stephen’s. This gener- 
ally happened when the court was at Schdn- 
brunn. The palace had only just been com- 
pleted, and the scaffolding was still standing 
— ^an irresistible temptation to boys. The 
Empress Maria Theresa had caught them climb- 
ing it many a time, but her threats and prohibi- 
tions had do efft'ct. One day when Haydn was 
balancing himself aloft, far above his school- 
fellows, the Empress saw him from the windows, 
and requested her Hofeompositor to take care 
that ‘ that fair-haired blockhead * (blonder 
Dickkopf ), the ringleader of them all, got ‘ einen 
recenten Schilling ’ (slang for a ‘ good hiding ’), 
When he was Kapellmeister to Prince Esterhazy, 
‘ the fair-haired blockhead ’ had an oppor- 
tunity, at Esterhaz, of thanking the Empress 
for this mark of imperial favour. 

In the autumn of 1745 Haydn had the 
pleasure of welcomijig his brother Michael as a 
fellow chorister at the Caiitorei, and of helping 
him in his work. Michael made rapid progress, 
but a cloud came over poor Joseph’s prospects. 
His voice began to break, and the Empress, 
who had before taken particular pleasure in his 
singing, remarked jocosely to her vice-Kapell- 
meister ^ that young Haydn’s singing was more 
like the crowing of a cock than anything else. 
Reutter took the hint, and on the festival of 
8t. Leopold (Nov. 15), 1748, celebrated at the 
monastery of Klostcrneuburg, near Vienna, gave 
the Salve Regina to Michael, who sang it 
so beautifully as to charm both Emperor and 
Empress, from whom ho received twenty-four 
ducats in gold. 

Joseph was thus completely supplanted by 
his brother. His voice had lost all its power, 
and he was oppressed with grief and anxiety. 
In the midst of his trouble Reutter suggested a 
means by which his voice might be preserved, 
and even improved ; and referred him to the 
court chapel, w4uch contained at least a dozen 
‘ castrati.’ Haydn’s father, however, having 
probably heard of the proposal, came in all 
haste to Vienna, and saved his son. 

His days at the Cantorei were now numbered. 
He was of no use as a singer, and it does not 
seem to have occurred to any one that ho might 
be employed as a violinist. Reutter did not 
consider himself in the least bound to look after 
his future, and was only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of him. This occurred soon 
enough, and Haydn himself furnished the pre- 
text. Always full of fun, and inclined to 
practical jokes, he one day tried a new pair of 
scissors on the pigtail of a schoolfellow. The 
pigtail fell, but the culprit was condemned to 
a caning on the hand. In vain he begged to be 
let off, declaring he would rather leave than 
submit to the indignity. That he might do, 

* Vop '“.eutter was advmnced to this post In 1746. 


Reutter said, but he must first be caned and 
then dismissed. 

Eakly Years ik Vienna.-— Haydn was thus 
thrown upon the world with an empty purse, 
a keen appetite and no friends. The first 
person to help him was Spangler, a (4u)rister 
of St. Michael’s. Ho offered him shcItcT ; a 
few pupils presented thtmisolvcs, and a good 
Viennese lent him 150 florins, which enabled 
him to rent an attic in the old Michaelorhaus, 
attached to the college of St. Barnabas, in the 
Kohlmarkt. Here he abandoned himself to 
the study of composition, and made acquaint- 
ance with the master who more than any other 
became his model — Emanuel Bach. Having 
acquired his first six clavier sonatas, he pored 
over them at his little worm-eaten clavier — and 
how thoroughly he mast(;red their style his 
compositions show. Indeed Bach afterwards 
sent him word that he alone fully understood 
his writings and knew how to use them. Be- 
sides the clavier, he diligently praedised the 
violin, so that although, as ho said, ‘ no con- 
juror on any instrument,’ he was able to play a 
concerto. About 1751/52^ ho composed his 
first Mass, in F (No. 11 in Novcllo’s edition). 
It bears unmistakable ovidtuicesof undeveloped 
and unaided talent. Haydn had forgotten 
its very existence when, to his great delight, 
he discovered it in his old age and inserted 
additional wind parts. 

Having accidentally become acquainted with 
Felix Kurz, a favourite comic a(‘tor at the 
Stadttheater, Haydn was asked to set his comic 
opera ‘ Her neue krumme Teufel,* a kind of 
magic farce ink^rspersed with songs and a few 
instrumental pieces, and received for it the 
sum of 25 ducats. It was produced at the 
Stadttheater in the spring of 1752, and fre- 
quently repeated in Vienna, Prague, Berlin, 
Saxony and the Bi<‘isgau. The libretto has 
been pjeservod, but the music is lost. Meta- 
stasio W'as then living in the same house with 
Haydn. He shared the apartments of a 
Spanish family to whom he was much attached, 
and sup(;rintended the education of the two 
daughters. The musical training of the elder, 
Marianne de Martines, was confided to Haydn, 
who in this way oticame acquainkid with Por- 
pora, then teaching singing to the mistress of 
Correr, the Venetian ambassador. Porpora 
proposed that Haydn should act as his accom- 
panist, thus giving him an opporkinity of 
learning his method. He took him to the baths 
of Mannersdorf, on the confines of Hungary, 
where they remained for some months, and, in 
return indeed for various menial offices, gave 
him instruction in composition. At Manners- 
dorf, at the soir6es of Prince Hildbiirghausen, 
Haydn met Bonno, Wagcnseil, Cdiick and Dit- 
tersdorf, to the last of whom ho became much 
attached. Gluck advised his going to Italy 

It Wot 1741. M WM lormvrljr Mid. 
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One by one he procured all the known theo- 
retical works, and thoroughly mastered their 
contents, especially Fux’s Oradus, which he 
afterwards used as the foundation of his own 
teaching. He had had, as we have seen, no 
regular musical training ; but by industry, 
careful observation and reiterated attempts, 
he gradually attained that independence which 
gave the impress of originality to all his works. 

c. F. P. 

Weinzirl Quartets, etc. — ^It happened 
that at this time a certain Karl Joseph Edlen 
von Furnberg (son of an eminent physician, 
ennobled by Charles VI.) was accustomed to 
invite parties of musicians to his country house 
at Weinzirl, near Melk, for the practice and 
performance of such concerted compositions 
as were accessible. Through some Viennese 
friend he heard of Haydn’s reputation and, in 
1755, invited him down on a long visit. Haydn, 
on arrival, found the usual ‘ country house * 
orchestra of the time — ^a few strings, a couple 
eaclx of oboes and horns, and proceeded to 
compose for them a series of works which ho 
called by the title of Divortimenti, Noc^tumes 
or Cassations. There is no evidence that he 
had any intention of creating a new form ; 
he rather adapted to the larger medium the 
structural lessons which he had learned from 
the sonatas of C. P. E. Bach. Some of these 
works he wrote for strings and w'ind, some for 
the four strings alone, his choice being probably 
determined in some measure by the bare chance 
of oc(}asion or opportunity. In this quiet and 
unpretentious manner there came into exist- 
ence his first quartet and his first symphony, 
the latter now erroneously included among 
his quartc'ts as op. 1, No. 5.^ It must be 
remembered that the whole nomenclature of 
instrumental forms was still in a very fluid and 
indeterminate condition. Any work for three 
or more instruments might technically be called 
a ‘ symphony ’ ; the forces of orchestral and 
chamber music were not yet separated ; and 
these works of Haydn differ from those of his 
predecessor, not in the combination of their 
instruments but in the greater vitality and 
organisation of their structure. The fact that 
the majority of them were written for strings 
alone may bt) due partly to his want of experi- 
ence in orchestration, partly to the suitability 
of the string tone to his nervous and transparent 
style. 

During his stay at Weinzirl ho wrote eighteen 
of these compositions, all of which are now 
published as string quartets (opp. 1-3 : Traut- 
wein 58-76). In the first two collections all 
except the symphony in Bb have five move- 
ments apiece, two of these being minuets ; in 

1 This work, like the symphonies of C. P. E. Baoh, is written in 
three movements, and scored tor strlnn, oboes and horns. It was 
published hr Breltkopf with the wind parts : It is not includsd 
amontr the quart-ete In Haydn’s catalogue, ana Its first appearance 
for strings lUone is In the collection of ^Slx symphonies ou quatuors 
dj^o gnds ' printed by Lsi Cherardlfire at Pans in 1764. 


op. 3 he began to establish the four-movemen* 
scheme, which since his day has been the usual 
tradition of chamber music. It is noticeable 
that from the first he added his favourite 
‘ minuet ’ to the customary ‘ Allegro, Adagio 
and Finale ’ of C. P. E. Bach’s sonata. The 
character of the lyric form was specially suited 
to his genius, and throughout his life he treated 
it with an astonishing range of variety and 
invention. 

On his return to Vienna in 1756 his fortune 
began to amend : he found himself in request 
both as performer and as teacher, and was even 
able to raise his fee from two to five florins a 
month. Among his pupils at this period was 
the Countess Thun, an enthusiastic and gener- 
ous patron of music, who first heard of him 
through one of his MS. sonatas, and who took 
lessons from him in singing and on the harp- 
sichord. In 1759, on von Fiirn berg’s recom- 
mendation, he was appointed Musikdirector 
und Kararaercompositor to Count Ferdinand 
Maximilian Morzin, who maintained a small 
private orchestra (probably from twelve to 
sixteen players) at LucaveC, near Pilsen. Here 
Haydn composed a further set of concerted 
works, among which are recorded a ‘ Diverti- 
mento a sei ’ for two violins, two horns, English 
horn and bassoon, and a symphony in D major, 
the form of which is precisely similar to that 
of the Weinzirl symphony in B[y (op. 1, No. 6), 
though the treatment is more gonial and more 
mature. It has commonly been described as 
Haydn’s first symphony : but for this designa- 
tion it will bo seen that there is no sufficient 
reason. w. h. h^. 

His salary now amounted to 200 florins (say 
£20), with board and lodging. Small as this 
was, it induced him to think of taking a com- 
panion for life, although the Count never kept 
a married man in his employ. His choice fell 
on the daughter of Keller, a wig-maker, to 
whose house he had been introduced by her 
brother, who was violinist at St. Stephen’s 
when Haydn was a chorister. He gave music 
lessons to the two daughters, and fell in love 
with the younger. She, however, took the 
veil, and the father, anxious to keep him in the 
family, persuaded him to marry the other, 
Maria Anna, three years his senior. The 
wedding took place at St. Stephen’s, Nov. 26, 
1760 — a bad da^ for Haydn, and the founda- 
tion of unutterable domestic misery. His wife 
was a regular Xantippe, who, as her husband 
said, cared not a straw whether he was an 
artist or a shoemaker. They had no children, 
and it can scarcely be wondered at if in time 
Haydn sought elsewhere the consolations 
which were denied him at home, or even 
showed himself susceptible to the attractions 
of other women. His wife spent the last years 
i of her life at Baden, near Vienna, and died 
! Mar. 20, 1800. 
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The Estbbhazy Appointment.— Soon after 
the marriage. Count Morzin was compelled to 
dismiss his band and its director ; but Haydn 
was not long unemployed. Paul Anton Ester- 
hazy, the then reigning prince, who had heard 
bis symphonies when visiting Morzin, hastened 
to secure the young composer as his second 
Kapellmeister, under Werner, who was growing 
old. He was appointed May 1, 1701, and 
immediately set out for Eisenstadt, the country 
scat of the new master in whose service he was 
destined to remain to the end of his life. The 
Esterhazy family had been musical amateurs 
and performers since the days of Paul, first 
prince of the name (16.S5— 1713), who estab- 
lished a private chapel, small at first but 
gradually increasing. The orchestra, chorus 
and solo singers took part both in the church 
service and in concerts, and in time even per- 
formed operas. When Haydn entered upon 
his duties there were only sixteen members in 
all, but the excellence of their playing acted as 
a powerful stimulus to his invention. His 
an’ival gave a great impulse to the concerts, 
Wehneb a first-rate master of counter- 

point, having concentrated all his energies on 
the church service. To a man with Werner's 
notions of music Haydn must have been a 
constant vexation, and he alw^ays spoke of 
him as * a mere fop ' and a ‘ scribbler of songs.^ 
Haydn, on the contrary, had a high respect for 
Werner, as he proved late in life by arranging 
six of his fugues as string quartets, and publish- 
ing them, through Artaria, ‘ out of sincere 
esteem for that celebrated master.’ 

Prince Paul Anton died Mar. 18, 1762, and 
was succeeded by his brother Nicolaus, who 
was passionately fond of art and science, 
generous, and truly kind-hearted. The love 
of pomp and display, of which his well-knowm 
diamond-covered uniform was an example, 
earned him the sobriquet of * der Prachtige,’ 
or the Magnificent. He loved music, and 
played well on the baryton, or viola di bordone, 
for which instrument Haydn was constantly 
required to furnish him with new pieces. In 
the hope of pleasing his master Haydn himself 
learned the instrument, but on making his 
d6but was disappointed to find that the Prince 
did not approve of such rivalry ; on which he 
at once relinquished it for ever. The relations 
between the Prince and his new Kapellmeister, 
who found his time fully occupied, were genial 
and hearty, Haydn’r salary was raised from 
‘l^K) florins a year to 600, and then to 782 (£78), 
new musicians were engaged, and rehearsals — 
orchestra], chamber and dramatic — took place 
tvery day. The principal members of the 
chapel at the time were : Luigi Tomasini 
(violin) ; Joseph Weigl (v’ cello) ; two excellent 
i’rench hom-players, Thaddlius Steinmiiller 
and Karl Franz (the latter also playing the 
oaryton) ; Anna Maria Scheffstos (soprano), 


who afterwards married Weigl ; and Karl 
Friberth (tenor). The wind music, formerly 
played by the band of the regiment, was now 
given to good players (including the two just 
named) regularly appointed. On Mar. 5. 1766, 
Werner died, and Haydn became sole Kapell- 
meister. His compositions were ah'eady known 
far outside of Austria ; in Leipzig, Paris, 
Amsterdam and London his symphonies and 
cassations, trios and quartets, were to be had 
in print or MS. Even the otlicial gazette, 
Wiener Dinrhtyn, for 1766 speaks of him as 
‘ our national favourite ’ (‘ der Liebling unserer 
Nation ’), and draws a parallel between him 
and the poet (Jellert, at that time the highest 
possible compliment. 

His works coinposcd up to this time at 
Eisenstadt comprise about thirty symphonies ^ 
and cassations; a few divcrtiinenti in five 
parts ; six string trios ; a ])ieco for four violins 
and two v’celli, (“ailed ‘ Echo ’ ; a conc'crto for 
the French horn (1762); twelve miuuetM for 
orchestra ; concertos, trios, sonatas and varia- 
tions for clavier. In vocal music— a Salvt^ 
R(^gina for soprano and alto, two violins and 
organ ; a Te i)eum (1761) ; four Kalian oper- 
ettas (1762); a pastoral, ‘Acide e (iaiatea’ (the 
action identical with tlmtof Handel’s cantata), 
performed Jan. 11, 1763, on the marriage of 
Count Anton, elchist son of Prince Nicolaus; 
and a grand cantata, in honour of the Prince’s 
return from the coronation of the Archduke 
Joseph as King of the Homans (1764). 

In 1765 he wrotc> the charming little string 
quartet in 1) minor, afterwards published as 
op. 42, and between this year and 1776 in- 
creased the number of his symphonies to about 
fifty, and added to his quartets those which are 
printed in the? Paris and London editions as 
op. 9, op. 17 and op. 20. 

The New Estaklishment at EstekiiAz. — 
Soon after Werner’s death an event took 
place which greatly affected the musi(;, viz. the 
establishment of a new palace near Siittor, at 
the southern end of the Ncmsiedlcr See, where 
the Prince rebuilt an old hunting-pla<ie, turned 
it into a splendid summer residence, and gave 
it the name (jf Esterhaz. Here the chap(‘l 
(except a small portion left to carry on the 
church service at Eisenstadt) werfi located for 
the greater part of the yf^ar, during which they 
were expected to redouble their (exertions. 

Esterhaz — described by a French traveller as 
* having no place but Versailles to compare to it 
for magnificence ’ — stands in the middle of an 
unhealthy marsh, quite out of the world. The 
erection of such a building in such a neigh- 
bourhood, at a cost amounting, it is said, to 
11,(XX),000 gulden, was one of the caprices of 
Prince Nicolaus. The canals and dykes he 
constructed were, however, substantial im- 
provements to the neighbourhood. The dense 

1 Bee the tliemes, p. 685. 
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wood behind the castle was turned into a 
delightful grove, containing a deer park, 
flower gardens and hot -houses, elaborately 
furnished summer-houses, grottos, hermitages 
and temples. Near the castle stood an elegant 
theatre, for operas, dramas and comedies ; 
also a second theatre, brilliantly ornamented, 
and furnished with largo artistic marionettes, 
excellent scenery and appliances. The or- 
chestra of the opera was formed of members 
of the chapel, under Haydn’s direction ; the 
singers were Italian for the most part, engaged 
for one, two or more years, and the books of 
the words were printed. Numerous strolling 
companies were engaged for shorter terms ; 
travelling virtuosi ofttui played with the 
members of the band ; special days and hours 
were fixed for chamber music and for orchestral 
works ; and in the intervals the singers, 
musicians and actors met at the caf6, and 
formed, so to spt^ak, one family. The castle 
itself was fitted up in exquisite taste, and 
stored with numerous and costly collections of 
works of art. Royal and noble personages, 
homo and foreign, formed a constant stream of 
guests, at whoso disposal the Prince placed 
his beautiful (carriages, and to whom he proved 
the most attentive and charming of hosts. 
He became so much attached to this place of 
his own creation as often to stay there till 
quite the end of autumn, and return with the 
first days of spring. Eisenstadt ho visited 
very rarely, and Vienna ho disliked more and 
more, often cutting short his visits in the most 
abrupt manner. Hence his singers and musi- 
cians were iniTeasingly tied to this one spot 
—a fate all the harder, since very few were 
allowed to bring their wives and families. Here 
Haydn composed nearly all his operas, most of 
his arias and songs, the music for the marionette 
theatre — of which ho was particularly fond — 
and the greater part of liis orchestral and 
chamber works. He was satisfied with his 
position, and though he sometimes complained 
of the disadvantages of such a seclusion, and 
often expressed his wish to visit Italy, he also 
aeknowledged its compensating advantages. 
In his own words : 


' My Prince waa always satisfied with my w’orks ; 
I not only had tiie eiicouraMcmcnt of constant 
approval, but as conductor t)f an orcliostra I could 
make experiments, ol)servc what prcxluced an effect 
and what weakened it, and was thus in a position 
to imi)rove, alter, make additions or omissions, and 
be as i)old as 1 pleased ; I w%as cut off from the world, 
there was no one to confuse or torment me, and I 
was forced to become original.’ 


With the band and singers Haydn was on 
the best of terms. They vied with each other 
in carrying out his intentions, simply to show 
their gratitude and affection for him. He was 
constantly endeavouring to improve their lot, 
was invariably a warm advocate with the 
Prince on their behalf, and they all loved him 
Uke a father. The Prince gave unusually high 


salaries, and several of the musicians played 
two instruments — generally the violin and a 
wind instrument. A good many of them after- 
wards entered the Imperial Chapel. 

The principal and best-paid members of the 
chapel during the period spoken of (1767-90) 
were : female singers — Weigl, Cellini, Jermoli, 
Rippamonti,^ Valdesturla, Tavecchia, Maria 
and Matilda Bolognia, Raimondi, Nencini, 
Benvonuti ; male singers — Friberth, Bianchi, 
Gherardi, Jermoli, Moratti, Morelli, Totti (2), 
Peschi ; violins — Tomasini, Rosetti, Rippa- 
monti, Mestrino, Mraw ; violoncellists — Weigl, 
Kfiffel, Marteau, Kraft ; flute — Hirsch ; clari- 
nets — Griesbacher (2) ; oboes — Columbazzo (2), 
Poschwa, Czerwenka ; bassoons — Schiringer, 
Pe(;zival ; horns — Stein miiller, Karl Franz 
(also played the baryton), Stamitz, Oliva, 
Pauer, Lend way. Besides Franz there was 
another jKirformer on the Prince’s own instrn- 
inent, the baryton — Andreas Lidl (1769-74), 
who played in London soon after leaving the 
band. J. B. Krurnpholtz, the harpist, was 
engaged from 1773-76. 

In Mar. 1769 the whole musical establish- 
ment vivsited Vienna for the first time, and, 
under Haydn’s direction, gave a performance 
of his opera ‘ Lo speziale ’ (comp. 1768) at the 
house of Freiherr von Sommerau, and a repeti- 
tion in tho form of a concert. On their second 
visit, in the summer of 1777, they performed at 
Schonbrunn an opera and a marionette opera of 
Haydn’s, and also played during the Empress’s 
dinner. Tho Prince would often take them to 
Press burg during the sitting of the Hungarian 
diet, or for the festival of Count Grassalcovich, 
and in 1772 Haydn conducted the Count’s own 
orchestra even at a ball. 

Church Music and Opera. — In 1771 Haydn 
composed a Stabat Mater and a Salve Regina. 
In 1775 followed his first oratorio, ‘ II ritorno 
di Tobia,’ which was performed in Vienna by 
the Tonkiinstler Sociotat, with solo singers 
from Esterhdz, and repeated in 1 784 with two 
additional choruses.® To this period belong 
four masses (two small ones of an early date 
have boon lost) — in G (1772) ; in C, ‘ Cacilien* 
messe ’ ; in E^, with organ obbligato ; and in 
B!>, with organ solo (Nos. 7, 6, 12 and 8 in 
Novello’s edition). The last is a small but 
particularly charming work, and, like the first, 
is still often heard ; but that in Ej? is old- 
fashioned. The ‘ Cacilienmesse * has many 
fugues, and is seldom performed on account of 
its length. (Novello’s edition is taken from 
Breitkopf’s curtailed score.) 

In 1773 the Empress Maria Theresa visited 
Esterhaz from Sept. 1-3, and was entertained 
with performances of a new symphony of 
Haydn’s — ^now known by her name (list, 

> Aft«rwa>rds married to Bchioht, cantor of the ThomaNcbule at 
Leipzte 

* ' Tobia * waa raarranired by Neukomm In 1808 and performed 
at the TooMnstler Bocietat concerts. 
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No. 48) — ^his opera ‘ L’ infedelt& deluaa/ and 
‘ Philemon und Baucis,’ a marionette piece 
(see Marionette). One song and the overture 
— or ‘ symphony * — in two movements have 
survived. Similar festivities took place on 
various occasions — a visit from one of the 
imperial family or an event in the Prince’s 
own circle. Even Eisenstadt gave a glimpse 
of its old splendour when the Prince de Rohan, 
French Ambassador, stayed there in 1772. 

In 1776 Haydn composed ‘ La vera costanza’ 
for the court theatre of Vienna. The intrigues 
against it wore, however, too strong, and eventu- 
ally Anfossi’s opera of the same name was 
preferred. Haydn withdrew his score, and 
produced it at Esterhaz. It was revived in 
1790 at the theatre then in the Landstrasse 
suburb of Vienna, and Artaria engraved six of 
the airs and a duet. In 1778 the Tonkiinstler 
Sooietat offered Haydn a strange affront. He 
wished to join the Society, and had already paid 
his deposit, when he was asked to sign an agree- 
ment binding him to furnish compositions of 
importance whenever so required. Ho natur- 
ally declined, and withdrew his money. No 
reparation was made for this indignity till 
after his return from London in 1797, when he 
was introduced at a special meeting by Counts 
Kufstein and Johann Esterhazy, and, amid 
general accslamation, appointed ‘ Assessor 
senior ’ for life. This compliment he acknow- 
ledged by presenting the Society with the 
‘ C/rcation ’ and the ‘ Seasons,’ to which gifts 
its prosperity is mainly owing. ‘ L’ isola disa- 
bitata,’ one of his best operas, composed in 
1779 to a libretto by Metastasio, procured 
Haydn’s nomination as a member of the 
Accaderaia Filarmonica at Modena. He sent 
the score to the King of Spain, and received in 
r(;turn a gold snuff-box sot in brilliants. The | 
opera was performed at the court theatre in 
Vienna, at a concert given by Willmann the 
violoncellist, in 1785. 

On Nov. 18, 1779, the theatre at EsterhAz | 
was burnt down, and during the rebuilding the ! 
Prince went to Paris. This interval will enable 
us to mention the origin of the famous ‘ Fare- 
well Symphony.’ It has been often asserted 
that Haydn intended it as an appeal to the 
Prinoe against the dismissal of the chapel, but 
this is incorrect ; the real object was to per- 
suade him to shorten his stay at Esterhaz, and 
so enable the musicians to rejoin their wives ! 
and 3amilies. As one after another stopped | 
playing and left the orchestra, until only two 
violins were left (Tomasini, the Prince's 
favourite, being one), the hint was unmistak- 
able. ‘ If all go,’ said the Prince, ‘ we may as 
<vell go too ’ ; and Haydn knew that his object 
Was attained.' 

' The SjrmpJ^ony iraa published In parts by Sieber (No. 16) ; a j 
new edition by Siiurock (37) : In score ny Le Due (9) ; and for four i 
hands, Trautwein (S8). Andr<l's edition Is the Finide only, trana- j 
nosed Into E minor. (Bee list. p. C66. No. 46.) I 


This seems also the place to speak of a sub- 
ject closely affecting Haydn’s private life. In 

1779 a couple named Polzelli were admitted 
into the chapel — the husband, Anton, being an 
indifferent violinist, and the wife, Luigia, by 
birth a Roman of the name of Moreschi, a 
second-rate singer. For the latter Haydn con- 
ceived a violent affection, whitdi she returned 
by shamefully abusing his kindness and con- 
tinually importuning him for money, and even 
extracting from him a written promise that if 
his wife died ho would marry no one but her. 
This paper ho afterwards repudiated, hut he 
left her a small annuity in his will. Before his 
death she had been married a second tini(\ to 
an Italian singer, and died at Kasehau in is:i2.2 
Mme. Polzelli had two sons, of whom the (‘Ider 
died in 1796, while the younger entered the 
chapel and eventually became its miisic^- 
director. He w'as a pupil of Haydn and w'as 
popularly supposed to bo his son, but tlio fact 
is doubtful. Haydn was certainly vc'ry fond 
of him ; but he left him only a small sum in 
his first will, and revoked it in the second. 

On 0(;t. 15, 1780, the beautiful new theatre 
at Esterhaz was openi‘d w ith ‘ La fed(‘lta }>re- 
miata.’ This opera was tw ice re-prosented in 
Vienna in 1784, on<te in the presence ol the 
Emperor Joseph, Haydn himstdf conducting. 

PtTBLiCATTONS AND Frtendshii’s. — From 

1780 dates his acquaintance w ith Artaria— -t lie 
beginning of a business connexion of many 
years’ duration. The first works wdiieh Artiu ia 
published for him were six clavier sonat-as (op. 
30), his first twelve Lieder, six (piartets (‘ die 
Russischen ’), six Divertissements in eight 
parts (op. 31 ), and six symphonies (opp. 51 and 
52). 

In 1781-82 the Emperor Josc'ph recjeived tw^o 
visits from the Orand Duke Paul and his wife. 
Great entertainments were giv(ui in their 
honour, consisting ehic-fly of musical perform- 
ances, for whi(*h the Grand Duchess had a gr(‘at 
taste.® Gluck’s operas wa^re given at the 
theatre, and some of Haydn’s quartets played 
at her owui house, so much to h(‘r satisfaction 
that she gave him a diamond snuff-box, and 
took lessons from him. Haydn seems to havci 
retained a pleasant rccollccdion oi her, for 
twenty years later — in 1802, wlien she was 
Dowager- Em press — he sent her his fine part- 
songs for three and four voices. Ho also d(‘di- 
cated the six ‘ Russian ’ quartets just men- 
tioned to the Grand Duke. 'The Duke and 
Duchess had intended accompanying the Em- 
peror to Eisenstadt, and Haydn was hastily 
composing an opera, but their departure w^as 
hurried, and the visit did not take place. 

About this time Haydn entered into corre- 
spondence with William Forster, the well- 

s F<'Un RayB that her death. 1790 induced Uaydn particularly to 
go to Doodon. 

^ She waa present at the well-known competition l^etweei 
Clomenti and Uozaii. 
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known violin-maker in London, to whom he 
sold the English copyright of a series of com- 
positions. From first to last (the first receipt 
is dated Aug. 22, 1781) Forster & Son published 
129 of hie works, including eighty-two sym- 
phonies. Almost simultaneously he received 
a letter from Le Gros, conductor of the Concert 
Spirituel, saying that his Stabat Mater had 
been performed four times with the greatest 
success, and, in the name of the members, 
asking permission to print it. They also in- 
vited him to come to Paris, and proposed to 
have all his future compositions engraved there 
for his own benefit. Cherubini’s veneration 
for Haydn is said to have dated from his hear- 
ing one of the six symphonies (opp. 61 and 52) 
which he composed for the Concerts de la Loge 
Olympique. Besides the publishers already 
named, he had satisfactory dealings with 
Nadermann, Willmann, Imbault, Le I)uc and 
especially with 8iebcr. 

The opera which he composed for the ex- 
pected visit of the Grand Duke and Duchess 
was ‘ Orlando Paladino ’ (given at Esterhaz in 
the autumn of 1782), which in its German form 
as ‘ Ritter Roland ’ has been more frequently 
performed than any of his other operas. It 
was followed by ‘ Armida ’ (composed in 1783, 
performed in 1784, and again in 1797 at Schick- 
aneder’s theatre in Vienna), the autograph 
score of which he sent to London ^ in com- 
pensation for the non-completion of ‘ Orfeo.’ 
In judging of his operas we may be guided by 
an expression of his own when refusing an in- 
vitation to produce one in Prague ; ‘ My operas 
are calculated exclusively for our own company, 
and would not produce their effect elsewhere.’ 
The overtures to six of them were published 
by Artaria as ‘ symphonies,* though under 
protest from Haydn. To 1782 also belongs the 
well-known ‘ Mariazcller-Mcsse ’ (in C, Novcllo, 
No. 15), so called from the place of that name 
in Styria. It was bespoken by a certain Herr 
Liobo de Kreutzner, and Haydn is said to have 
taken particular pleasure in its composition, 
not impossibly because it reminded him of a 
visit to Mariazell when a young man without 
experience, friends or means of any kind. 
This was his eighth Mass, and he wTote no 
more till 1796, between which year and 1802 
his best and mos^ important works of the kind 
were composed. 

Between 1780 and 1790 he met a number of 
artists in Vienna whom he was destined to meet 
again in London, such as Mara, Banti, Storace 
and her brother Stephen, Attwood, Janiewicz 
and Jamowick. In 1784 he met Paisiello, 
Sarti and Signora Strinasaochi, the violinist, at 
Michael Kelly’s lodgings ; the latter paid him 
a visit at Esterhaz with Brida, an enthusiastic 
amateur,* 0. F. p. 

1 In tlM B.C.M. 

* Kelly. itcmifiuofiwM, U 291, calls It Blmnatadt by watake 


But by far the most important of his Viennese 
friendships was with Mozart, whom he prob- 
ably met for the first time in winter of 1781- 
1782, on the occasion of the court festivities 
given in honour of the Grand Duke Paul.* 
There was no close tie of comradeship between 
the two men ; Mozart seems never to have 
visited Eisenstadt, Haydn only came to Vienna 
for a brief annual visit ; but they maintained, 
unbroken, the highest respect and affection for 
one another, and it is more than a coincidence 
that the finest works of both were written after 
the beginning of their acquaintance. Each 
contributed something to the alliance ; Haydn 
was the more audacious in musical structure, 
Mozart richer in tone and far more masterly in 
orchestration ; for the next ten years they inter- 
acted on one another, and after Mozart’s death 
in 1791, his infiuence is still abundantly appar- 
ent in Haydn’s Salomon symphonies, in his later 
quartets, and in the scoring of the ‘ Creation ’ 
and the ‘ Seasons.’ w. h. 

The chief event of 1785 was the composition 
of the * Seven Words of our Saviour on the 
Cross ’ for the cathedral of Cadiz, in compliance 
with a request from the chapter for appropriate 
instrumental music for Good Friday. The 
work was published simultaneously by Artaria 
and Forster, and in this form Haydn produced 
it as ‘ Passione instrumentale ’ in London.* He 
afterwards added choruses and solos,® and 
divided it into two parts by the introduction 
of a Largo for wind instruments. In this new 
form it was produced for the first time at 
Eisenstadt in Oct. 1797, and published by 
Breitkopf & Hartel (1801), with a preface by 
the composer. It may seem surprising that 
the chapter of Cadiz should have applied to 
Haydn ; but in fact he was well known in 
Spain to others besides the King, who had been 
in communication with him long before, as we 
have seen. Thus Boccherini wrote to him from 
Madrid expressing the pleasure he receivea from 
his works, and Yriarte celebrated him with 
enthusiasm in his poem of ‘ La musica ’ (Madrid, 
1779). In Jan. 1785 Haydn acquired two 
interesting pupils — Fritz and Edmund von 
Weber. They were brought to him by their 
father Franz Anton, who had just remarried in 
Vienna. His desire to see one of his children 
develop into a great musician, afterwards 
so gloriously fulfilled in the composer of the 

» W« b*ve no record of the acinal meeting. But ever ^ee 1774 
Mozart had been itodylng Haydn’s work, and we know that In the 
festivities of 1781-82 hoih artiste took part. 

* Though often Included among his quartets. It has nothing to do 
with them. It was first published alone by Artaria, but wa? after- 
wards omitted from his authorised series of Haydn's quartets. 
Artarla’s publication (1787) In parts bore the title, * 7 sonate, «»n 
un tntroduslone, ed al fine nn terremoto ’—orchestra (op. 47). 
Strings (op. 48). PF solo (op. 4ft). For the publication In London by 
Forster see Pohl’s Btwdn In London, p. Oft. Longman and Broderlp 
announced In Tho Timoi, .Tan. 1, 1788, * A set of Quartetts . . . 
expressive of the Passions of our Saviour (op. 48). 8s.* 

s Various statements have been made about the adaptation. 
Pohl. Jo$9ph JBowdn, 11. 217-18. held that Haydn adapted to his 
music, perhaps with Van Swieten’s assistance, words which he met 
with at Passau on his way to England in 1704, except those of the 
earthquake, which are from Rammler’s * Tod Jesu.* The JMs- 
srspAif univmtdU stated that the adaptation was by Mlehaai 
Haydn, In which JBIemmin cononn. 
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Freischiitz/ was, to a certain extent, granted in 
Edmund. In the same year Mozart dedicated 
the well-known six quartets to Haydn, in terms 
of almost filial affection. It was after listening 
to a performance of one of these that Haydn 
said to Mozart’s father, in his open-hearted 
way, 

* I declare to you on ray honour that I consider your 
son the greatest composer I have ever heard ; he 
has tixste, and possesses the most consummate 
knowledge of the art of composition.’ 

He spoke of him still more warmly in a letter to 
Prague (1787), 

In 1787 Haydn received a pressing invitation 
to London from W. Cramer, the violinist, who 
wrote offering to engage him at any cost for 
the Professional Concerts. Gallini also wrote 
asking his terms for an opera. Nothing name 
of either at the time, but Salomon determined 
to try what personal influence would do, and 
despatched Bland, the music publisher, to 
Vienna, where he arrived in November, and 
finding Haydn still at Esterhdz, followed him 
there. He did not attain his main object, but 
Haydn gave him the copyright of several of his 
compositions, among others * Ariadne,* a can- 
tata for a single voice (composed in 1782). An 
anecdote of Bland’s visit is often told. When 
he was admitted, Haydn was in the act of 
shaving, and grumbling over the bluntness of 
his razor. Bland caugnt the exclamation, ‘ I 
would give my best quartet for a good razor,' 
and, rushing off to his lodging, fetched his own 
pair, w'hich he presented to Haydn, and 
received in exchange his newest quartet, which 
is often called the ‘ Rasirmesser * (razor) 
quartet (Trautw^ein, No. 2). c. F. p. 

Meantime he was making further advance in 
symphonic and chamber music. The " Russian ’ 
quartets (op. 33) were followed in 1787 by the 
six dedicated to the King of Prussia (op. 60), 
and in 1789-90 he added the collections known 
as op. 64, op. 66 and op. 64. Duiing these 
same years he wrote (evidently under the influ- 
ence of Mozart) fifteen clavier trios, the most 
important of his clavier concertos, and the 
twelve symphonies commissioned for the Con- 
cert Spirituel at Paris. One of the second sot 
of them was the so-called ‘ Oxford ’ symphony, 
performed in the Sheldonian Theatre when, in 
1791, the degree of Mus.D. was conferred upon 
him by the University. (See list, No. 92.) 

w. H. H^. 

On Sept. 28, 1790, Prince Nicolaus died — a 
great loss for Haj^dn, who really loved him. He 
left his Kapellmeister, on condition of his retain- 
ing the title, an annual pension of 1000 florins, 
as a mark of esteem and affection. To this 
sum his successor. Prince Anton, added another 
400 florins, but deprived Haydn of his occupa- 
tion by dismissing the whole chapel, except the 
few members necessary to keep up the services 
!n church. Haydn now fixed his abode in 


Vienna, but had hardly done so before Salomon 
appeared on the scene. He had heard of the 
Prince’s death at Cologne, on his w ay to Eng- 
land, and immediately returned, hoping, now 
that Haydn was free, to persuade him to visit 
London. Haydn could no longer plead the old 
excuse of unwillingness to leave his master, so 
he gave way, and began to make preparations 
for the journey. Wliile thus occupied he was 
informed that Ferdinand IV., King of Naples, 
then in Vienna for the marriage of his two 
daughters, wished to ace him. Haydn had 
thought of visiting Naples in 1787, and the 
King was well acquainted with his music. He 
had even commissioned him to compose several 
concerted pieces for his favourite instrument, the 
lyre. Nevertheless the audience was put off 
several times, and when it did take place, and 
Haydn presented his compositions, the King 
said : * The day after to-morrow we will try 
them.’ Haydn replied that he was to start for 
England on that day. ‘ What ! * exclaimed 
the King, ‘ and you promised to come to 
Naples ! ’ He then indignantly left the room, 
but returned in an hour, and, having recovered 
his temper, made Haydn promise to visit Naples 
on his return from Lon (Ion, gave him a letter 
of recommendation to his ambassador. Prince 
Castelcicala, and sent afb?r him a valuable snuff- 
box. And thus Haydn got over a period wliich 
was a groat turning-point in his life. Among 
those of whom ho took leave was his old and 
dear friend Madame Gcnzingci'. (See Kara- 
jan.) His last hours in Vienna w'ore enlivened 
by the company of Mozart, who had come to see 
him off. He too had been invited to London 
in 1786, and had only declined in deference to 
his father’s wdshes. His father w^as now dead, 
and Salomon promised him a speedy oppor- 
tunity of making up for lost time. Too late 
again — ^in less than a year Mozart’s eyes were 
closed in death. 

First Visit to London. — Leaving Vienna 
on Wednesday, Dec. 16, 1790, Haydn and 
Salomon travelled by Munich, Bonn and 
Brussels to Calais, crossed the Channel in 
nine hours on New Year’s Day, 1791, and from 
Dover proceeded straight to London. Haydn 
first put up at the house of Bland, the music- 
seller, 46 Holborn, but soon removed ^ to rooms 
prepared for him at Salomon’s, 18 Great Pul- 
teney Street.* Here he found liimself the 
object of every species of attention ; ambas- 
sadors and noblemen called on him, invitations 
poured in from all quarters, and he was sur- 
rounded by a circle of the most distinguished 
artists, conspicuous among whom were his 
young countryman Gjrrowctz ; and Dr. Burney, 
who had been for some time in correspondence 
with him, and now welcomed him with a 

1 W. R. Onmmlags pointed out that he aleo lodged at 1 Bury 
Street, St. James'e, and iMued the ‘ canzonet* ' from there. 

* While the guest of Salomon Haydn had the use of a room pf 
Broadwood’s. No. S3 Ut. Fnlteney Street. In which he composed. 

K. as. 
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poetical effusion.^ The Anacreontic Society, 
the Ladies* Concerts, the New Musical Fund, 
the Professional Concerts, and all the other 
musical societies eagerly desired his presence 
at their meetings. His quartets and sym- 
phonies were performed, Pacchierotti sang his 
cantata ‘ Ariadne a Naxos,* and he was enthusi- 
astically noticed in all the newspapers. Before 
leaving Vienna Salomon had announced his 
subscription concerts in the Morning Chronicle, 
for wlii(;h Haydn was engaged to compose six 
symphonies and conduct them at the piano- | 
forte. The first of the series took place on 
Mar. 11, 1791, in the Hanover Square Rooms. 
The orchestra, led by Salomon, consisted of 
thirty-five or forty performers, and was placed 
at the end opposite to that which it occupied 
latterly. The symphony (Salomon, No. 2 ; see 
list. No, 93) was the first piece in the second 
part, the position stipulated for by Haydn, and 
the Adagio was encored — ‘ a very rare occur- 
rence.* The Morving Chronicle gives an 
animated description of the concert, the suc- 
cess of which was most brilliant, and ensured 
that of the whole series. Haydn’s benefit was 
on May 16 ; £200 w^as guaranteed, but the 
receipts amounted to £350. Meantime Gallini, 
manager of the King’s Theatre, was trying in 
vain to obtain a licence for the performance of 
operas. Two parties were at issue on the ques- 
tion. The Prince of Wales espoused the cause 
of the King’s Theatre, while the King publicly 
declared his adhesion to the Pantheon, and 
pronounced two Italian opera-houses undesir- 
able. At length (aallini was clever enough to 
obtain a licence for ‘ Entertainments of Music 
and Dancing,’ with which he opened the theatre 
on Mar. 26, with David as tenor, Vestris as 
ballet-master, Haydn as composer, Foderici as 
composer and conductor, and Salomon as leader 
— and with these ho performed various works 
of Haydn’s, including syinj)honies and quartets, 
his chorus ‘ The Storm ’ (the words by Peter 
Pindar, ‘ Hark the wild uproar of the waves ’), 
an Italian catch for seven voices, and a cantata 
composed for David. His opera ‘ Orfeo ed 
Euridico,’ though paid for and nearly completed, 
was not performed, owing to the failure of the 
undertaking. During the time he was compos- 
ing it, Haydn lived in Lisson Grove * — then 
absolutely in the country — where one of his 
most frequent visitors was J. B. Cramer, then 
20 years old. His second benefit was on May 
30, at the request of some amateurs of high 
position. Haydn gave a concert at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, where he conducted two of his 
symphonies, and, for the first time, the * Seven 
Words ’ (‘ La Passione instrumentale ’), after- 
wards repeated at the concert of Clement, the 
boy violinist, and elsewhere. About this time 
he was invited to the annual dinner of the 

1 * Venea on the ArrlvaJ o/ the Great MusldAn Haydn In England. ' 

> Dtunek, then living at Brompton, lent his favourite pianoforte 
Vt Enyda vhUe »t Uwon Qrove. s. j. k«. 


Royal Society of Musicians, and composed foi 
the occasion a march for orchestra, the auto- 
graph of which is still preserved by the Society. 
He also attended the Handel Commemoration 
in Westminster Abbey. He had a good place 
near the King’s box, and never having heard 
any performance on so grand a scale, was 
immensely impressed. When the Hallelujah 
Chorus rang through the nave, and the whole 
audience rose to their feet, he wept like a child, 
exclaiming, ‘ He is the master of us all.’ 

In the first week of July he went to the 
Oxford Commemoration, for the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music, conferred at Dr. 
Burney’s suggestion. Throe grand concerts 
formed an important feature of the entertain- 
ments ; at the second of these the ‘ Oxford ’ 
symphony ® was performed, Haydn giving the 
tempi at the organ ; and at the third he ap- 
peared in his Doctor’s gown, amid enthusiastic 
applause. The ‘ Catalogue of all Graduates ' 
contains the entry, 

* Haydn, .Toseph, Composer to His Serene Highness 
the Prince of Esterliazy, cr. Doctor of Music, July 8. 
1791 .* 


Ho sent the University as his ‘ exorcise ’ the 
following composition — afterwards used for the 
first of the ‘ Ten Commandments,’ tho whole of 
which he set to canons dunng his stay in 
London.* 


Canon cancrizans, a tre. 



On his return he made several excursions in 
tho neighbourhood of London, and stayed five 
weeks with Mr. Brassey (of 71 Lombard Street)® 
at his country house 1 2 miles from town, where 
he gave lessons to Miss Brassey, and enjoyed 
the repose of country life in the midst of a family 
circle all cordially attached to him. Mean- 
time a new contract was entered into with 
Salomon, whi^h prevented his obeying a press- 
ing summons from Prince Estorhazy to a great 
fete for the Emperor. In November he was a 
guest at two Guildhall banquets — that of the 
outgoing Lord Mayor (Sir John Boy dell) on the 
5th, and that of the new one (John Hopkins) on 
the 9th. Of these entertainments he left a 
curious account in his diary.® In the same 


• He bad taken a new eympbony with him. but that In Q (T.etter 
Q) waa substituted, owing to the Ume being too short for rehearsals. 

< The autograph, the gift of Qrlesinger, Is preserved In the 
musenm of the Qesellschaft der Mnslkfreunde In Vienna. 

> An ancestor of Lord Brassey. 

* Bee PoU’a Haydn in Lonion, p. 1B7. 
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month he visited the marionettes at the Fan- 
toccini Theatre in Savile Row, in which he took 
a great interest from old associations with 
Esterhdz. On the 25th, on an invitation from 
the Prince of Wales, he went to Oatlands to 
visit the Duke of York, who had married the 
Princess of Prussia two days before. ‘ Die 
lie be kloino ’ — sho was but 17 — quite won 
Haydn’s heart ; she sang, played the piano, sat 
by bis side during his symphony (one she had 
often heard at homo), and hummed all the airs 
as it went on. The Prince of Wales played the 
violoncello, and all the music was of Haydn’s 
composition. They even made him sing his 
own songs. 

During the visit, which lasted three days, 
Hoppner painted his portrait, by the Prince’s 
command ; it was engi’aved in 1807 by Facius, 
and is now at Buckingham Palace. Engravings 
were also published in London by Schiavonetti 
and Bartolozzi from portraits by Guttenbrunn 
and Ott, and by Hardy from his own oil 
painting. Haydn next went to Cambridge to 
see the University, thence to iSir Patrick Blake’s 
at Langham, and afterwards to the house of a 
Mr. Shaw, where he was received with every 
possible mark of respect and attention. He 
says in his diary, ‘ Mrs. Shaw is the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw ’ ; and when quite 
an old man still preserved a ribbon which she 
had w orn during his visit, and on which his 
name was embroidered in gold. 

The directors of the Professional Concerts 
had been for some time endeavouring to make 
Haydn break his engagements with Salomon 
and Gallini. Not succeeding, they invited his 
pupil IgnSz Pleyol, from Strassburg, to condu(;t 
their concerts ; but far from showing any 
symptoms of rivalry or hostility, master and 
pupil continued the best of friends, and took 
every opportunity of displaying their attach- 
ment. The Professionals were first in the field, 
as their opening concert took place on Feh. 15, 
1792, while Salomon’s series did not begin till 
the 17th. Gyrowetz was associated with 
Haydn as composer for the year, and his works 
were as much appreciated here as in Paris. At 
these concerts Haydn produced symphonies, 
divertimenti for concerted instruments, a 
notturiio for the same, string quartets, a clavier 
trio, airs, a cantata and the ‘ Storm ’ chorus 
already mentioned. He was also in great 
request at concerts, and conducted those of 
Barthelemon (with whom he formed a close 
friendship). Haesler the pianist, Mme. Mara 
t'who sang at his benefit) and many others. 
Besides his own annual benefit Salomon gave 
‘ by desire ’ an extra concert on June 6, when 
he played several violin solos, and when Haydn’s 
favourite compositions were ‘ received with an 
extasy of admiration.’ ‘ Thus,* to quote the 
Morning Chronicle, ‘ Salomon finished his 
eason on Wednesday night with the greatest 


4clat.’ The concerts over, he made excursions 
to Windsor Castle, Ascot Races and Slough, 
where he stayed with Herschel, of whose 
domestic life he gives a particular description 
in his diary. The only son, afterwards Sir 
John Horschcl, was then a few months old. He 
went also to tho meeting of the CUiarity Children 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and was deeply moved 
by the singing. ‘ I was more touched,’ says he 
in his diary, ‘ by this innocent and reverent 
music than by any I ever hoard in my life.’ The 
somewhat cjommoiiplaco double chant by Jones 
the organist is quoted in his diary. (See 
JoNJKS, John.) 

Amongst Haydn’s iritimato associates in this 
year were Bartolozzi tho engraver, to whose 
wife he dedicated three clavier trios and a 
sonata ^ in C, and John Hunter the surgeon 
(who begged in vain to bo allowed to remove 
a polypus in his nose which ho had inherited 
from his mother), whose wife wToto tho words 
for most of his twelve English canzonets — tho 
first set dedicated to her ; the second to Lady 
Charlotte Bertie. But the dcan^st of all l)is 
friends was Mrs. 8chroeter, a lady of good birth, 
and widow of the Quezon’s music-master, John 
Samuel Schroeter, who died Nov. 1, 1788. She 
took lessons from him on the pianoforte, aJid a 
warm feeling of esteem and respect sprang up 
between them, which on her sirlo ripened into 
a passionate attachment. Haydn’s alTcctions 
must also have been involved, for in his old 
age ho said once, pointing to a packet of her 
letters, 

j ‘ Those are from au Knglish widow who fell in 
! love witi. mo. Slic was a very attractive woman and 
1 still h.andsoTne, thongii over sixty ; and had I been 
I free I sliould OfTtainiy have married her.’ 

I Haydn dculicat-cd to Mrs. Schroi^tcr three clavier 
trios (Breitkopf & Hartel, Nos. 1, 2, 6). In the 
second (Fa minor) he adapted the Adagio from 
the iSalomon symphony, No. 9 (Bj^) (see list, 
No. 102), probably a favoiiriU^ of the lady’s. A 
second of his Tjondon admirers deserves men- 
tion. Among his papers is a short piece with a 
nolo saying that it was ‘ by Mrs. Hodges, the 
loveliest woman I ever saw% and a great jiiano- 
fort-o-player. Both words and music arc hers,* 
and then follows a P.8, in tho trembling hand 
of his latest life, ‘ R(?quioscat in pace i u. 
j Haydn.’ ^ 

During his absence his wife had had the offer 
of a small liouse and garden in t he suburbs of 
1 Vienna (Windmiihle, 73 klcine Steingasse, how 
19 Haydngasse, then a retired spot in the 4th 
district of the Mariahilf suburb), and sho wrote 
asking liim to send her tho money for it, as 
it would bo just the house for her when she 
became a widow. Ho did not send tho money, 
but on his return to Vienna bought it, added 

t This sonatu ptiWished bv H C’aulfleld. ban nev«*r printed 
Id aermimy. Haytin's rrniark on It -wan, ' Not yot to be prlntMl. 
The Adagio only, in F. is often reprinted separately, by Holla. 
Peters, etc. It is given entire l»y Stemdale Benjiett la hl« * Claailoal 
Practice,’ 

> See PoU’a Moi/dn in Lvnaon. iUH-aS. 
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a story, and lived there from Jan. 1797 till his 
death. 

Haydn left London towards the end of June 
1792, and travelling by way of Bonn — ^where 
Beethoven asked his opinion of a cantata — and 
Frankfort, where he met Prince Anton at the 
coronation of the Emperor Francis II., reached 
Vienna at the end of July. His reception was 
enthusiastic, and all were eager to hear hk 
London symphoj?ies. In Dec. 1792 Beethoven 
came to him for instruction, and continued to 
take lessons until Haydn’s second journey to 
England. The relations of thc‘se two great men 
have been much misrepresented. That Haydn 
had not in any way forfeited Beethoven’s 
respect is evident, as he spoke highly of him 
whenever opportunity offered, usually chose 
one of Haydn’s themes when improvising in 
public, scored one of his quartet/S ^ for his own 
use, and carefully preserved the autograj^h of 
one of the English symphonies. ^ But whatever 
Beethoven’s early feeling may have been, all 
doubts as to his latest sentiments are set at rest 
by his exclamation on his death-bed on seeing 
a view of Haydn’s birthplace, sent to him by 
Diabelli — ‘ To think that so great a man should 
have been born in a common peasant’s cottage ! ’ 
(See Beethoven, Vol. I. p. 301.) 

Second Visit to London. —Again invited 
by Salomon, under special stipulation, to com- 
pose six new symphonies, Haydn started on 
his second journey on Jan. 19, 1794. Prince 
Anton took a reluctant leave of him, and died 
three days after ho left. This time Haydn 
went dovm the Rhine, accompanied by his 
faithful copyist and servant, Johann ELssler,® 
and arrived in London on Feb. 4. Ho again 
took lodgings at No. 1 Bury Street, St. James’s,^ 
probably to bo near Mrs, Schroetcr, who lived 
in James Street, Buckitigham Gate. Nothing 
is known of their relations at this time ; Eissler 
could have given information on this and many 
other points, but, unlike Handers Smith, ho 
was a mere copyist, and none of Haydn’s 

1 Trantweln, score No. 20 ; Beethoven’s MS is in the ptwsessiun 
of Artaria. See the Sale t^atalogue, No. 112, given in Thayer, 
Ohron(>lo 0 ltich*iii Vt^rzeiehnitt, p. 177. 

* No. 4, Bt), No. »H in list, sold among Beethoven's remnlas — 
Bale Catalogue, No. 

3 This name Is clost-lv associated with that of Uayln from 17(16, 
the date of Joseph Elsslcr’s marriage at Kisenstodt, at which 
ilaydn assisted. Joseph was a native of Silesia, and music copyist 
to Irlnce Esterbazy. Ills children were taken into the ’ chapel ’ 
on Haydn’s recommendation, and the second son, Johann 
CA. Klsensl^ult, 17611), lived the whole of his lire with him, first as 
copyist and thei as general servant and factotum. He accompanied 
Haydn on his second Journey to Loudon, and tended him in bis last 
years with the greatest care. Despite the provert) that ’ no man 
Is a nero to his valet,’ Haydn was to B ssler a constant subject of 
veneration, which he carried so far tLst when h«> thought himself 
unobserved he would stop with the censer liefore his master’s 
portrait, os if it were the altar. 

Klssler cofiled a large amount of Haydn’s music partly In score, 
partly In separate parts, much of which is now treasured as the 
autograph of Haydn, though the handwi-itlng of the two are 
essentially different. He stu^ved his master tEirty-four years and 
died at Vienna, June 12, 1843. in the enjoyment of 6000 florins 
which Hardu bequeathed to him os a ‘ true and honest servant.* 
His elder brother JoBkpn. oboe at EsterhAz, died at Vienna, also In 
1843. Johann married Therese Piinster, whose brothers Anton and 
Michael were hom-players, and the pride of the Bsterbazy orchestra, 
^om this union came (1) Johshm (6. 1802; d. (as chorus-master at 
the Beilin Theatre Boyal) 1872), (2) TiiRavsn (6. Apr. 5, 1808) and 
(8) Fhamzihka (fr. June 28, 1810)— all natives of Vienna. Both 
daughters were dancers. (Bee Vol. U. p. 169.) 
t See .VtM. T., 1909, p. 778. 


biographers seem to have thought of applying 
to him for particulars about his master, though 
he lived till 1843. Haydn’s engagement with 
Salomon bound him to compose and con- 
duct six fresh symphonies ; and besides these, 
the former set, including the ‘ Surprise,* 
was repeated. Some new quartets are also 
mentioned, and a quintet in C (known as 
op. 88), which, however, was his brother 
Michael’s. The first concert was on Feb. 10, 
and the last on May 12. At one of the re- 
hearsals Haydn surprised the orchestra by 
showing young Smart (afterwards Sir George) 
the proper way to play the drums. At Haydn’s 
benefit (May 2) the ‘ Military ’ symphony (list. 
No. 100) wiLs produced for the first time, and 
Dussek and Viotti played concertos. The 
latter was also leader at Salomon’s benefit — a 
proof of the good understanding between the 
two violinists. 

During his second visit Haydn had ample 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
Handel’s music. Regular performances of his 
oratorios took place in Lent both at Covpn*- 
Gardon and Drury Lane ; and in 1795 concerns 
of sacred music, interspersed with some of 
Haydn’s symphonies, were given at the King’s 
Theatre. Haydn also conducted performances 
of his symphonies at the New Musical Fund 
concerts. Among his new acquaintances we 
find Dragonetti, who had accompanied Banti 
to London in 1794, and a lasting friendship 
sprang up between Haydn and that good- 
natured artist. For Banti Haydn composed 
an air, ‘Non partir,’ in E (the recitative begins, 
‘ Berenice ’), which she sang at his benefit. 

Among the numerous violinists then in 
London — .Jarnowick, Janiowicz, Cramer, Viotti, 
Clement, Bridgetower, etc. — we must not omit 
Giardini. Though nearly 80 years of age ho 
produced an oratorio, ‘ Ruth,’ at Ranelagh, 
and even played a concerto. His temper was 
frightful, and he showed a particular spite 
against Haydn, oven remarking within his 
hearing, when urged to call upon him, ‘ I don 
want to see the German dog.’ Haydn retortea 
by writing in his diary, after hearing him play, 
‘ Giardini played like a pig.’ After the exertions 
of the season Haydn sought refreshment in the 
country, first staying at Sir Charles Rich’s 
house near Waverley Abbey, in Surrey. In 
September he went with Dr. Burney to see 
Kauzzini at Bath,® where he passed three 
pleasant days, and wrote a canon to the in- 
scription which Rauzzini had put in his garden 
to ‘ his best friend ‘ Turk was a faithful dog, 
and not a man.’® He also went to Taplow 
with Shield, and with Lord Abingdon visited 
Lord Aston at Preston. An anecdote of this 

3 The boone waa then known aa Pernrmead * (not * The Pjrramids,’ 
aa Pohl, Eaydn in London, p. 276. gives It). It was altuate(> in tht 
south-east part of Bath, and later known as * Warner’s.’ All traca 
of the memorial seems to have disappeared. o. 

• The oanon was printed In eaiBer editions at this Dlottenaif 
under the heading Tvbk. 
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time shows the humour which was so native to 
Haydn, and so often pervades his compositions. 
He composed an apparently easy sonata for 
pianoforte and violin, called it ‘Jacob’s Dream,’ 
and sent it anonymously to an amateur who 
professed himself addicted to the extreme 
upper notes of the violin. The unfortunate per- 
former was delighted with the opening ; hero 
was a composer who thoroughly understood 
the instrument ! but as he found himself com- 
pelled to mount the ladder higher and higher 
without any chance of coming down again, the 
perspiration burst out upon his forehead, and 
he exclaimed, ‘ What sort of composition do 
you call this ? the man knows nothing what- 
ever of the violin.* 

In 1795 Salomon announced his concerts 
under a new name and place, the ‘ National 
School of Music,’ in the King’s concert-room, 
recently added to the King’s Theatre. Haydn 
was again engaged as composer and conductor 
of his own symphonies, and Salomom had col- 
lected an unprecedented assemblage of talent. 
The music was chiefly operatic, but one or even 
two of Haydn’s symphonies were given regu- 
larly, the ‘ Surprise ’ being a special favourite. 
With regard to this symphony Haydn confessed 
to Gyrowetz, who happened to call when he 
was composing the Andante, that he intended 
to startle the audience. ‘ There all tlie women 
will scream,’ he said with a laugh, pointing to 
the well-known explosion of the drums. The 
first concert was on Feb. 2, and two extra ones 
were given on May 21 and Juno 1, the latter 
being Haydn’s last appearance before an 
English audience.^ His last benefit was on 
May 4, when the programme consisted entirely 
of his works, except the concertos of Viotti and 
of Ferlendis the oboist. Banti sang his aria for 
the first time, but according to his diary ‘ she 
sang very scanty.’ He was greatly pleased 
with the success of this concert ; the audience 
was a distinguished one, and the net receipts 
amounted to £400. ‘ It is only in England 

that one can make such sums,’ he remarked. 
J. B. Cramer and Mme. Dussck gave concerts 
soon after, at which Haydn conducted his own 
symphonies. 

During the latter months of his stay in 
London Haydn was much distinguished by the 
court. At a concert at York House the pro- 
gramme consisted entirely of his compositions ; 
he presided at the pianoforte, and Salomon was 
leader. The King and Queen, the Princesses, 
the Prince of Wales, and the Dukes of Clarence 
and Gloucester were present, and the Prince of 
Wales presented Haydn to the King, who, in 
spite of his almost exclusive preference for 
Handel, expressed great interest in the music, 
and presented the composer to the Queen, who 
begged him to sing some of his own songs. He 

> Till 1799, when the undertaking failed, Salomon continued to 
perform Haydn'e eymphoniee. with hie permiMlon, at theee opera 
oonoerte. 
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was also repeatedly invited to the Queen’s con- 
certs at Buckingham House ; and both King 
and Queen expressed a wish that he should 
remain in England, and spend the summer at 
Windsor. Haydn replied that ho felt bound 
not to desert Prince Esterhazy, and was not 
inclined entirely to forsake his own country. 
As a particular mark of esteem the Queen pre- 
sented him with a copy of the score of Handel’s 
Passion music to Brocikes’s words. He was 
frequently at Carlton House, where the Prince 
of Wales (a pupil of Crosdill’s on the violoncello, 
and fond of taking the bass in catches and glees) 
had a regular concert-room, and often played 
his part in the orchestra with the Dukes of 
Cumberland (viola) and Gloucester (violin). 
In 1795 he gave many musicjal parties, and at 
one which took place soon after his marriage 
(Apr. 8) the Princess of Wales played the piano- 
forte and sang with Haydn, who not only 
conducted but sang some of his own songs. 
He attended at (Carlton House twenty-six 
times in all, but like other musicians found 
much difficulty in getting paid. After waiting 
long in vain ho sent in a bill for 100 guineas 
from Vienna, which was immediately dis- 
charged by Parliament. It must be admitted 
that the demand was moderate. 

Encouraged by the success of the ‘ Storm,’ 
Haydn undertook to compose a larger work 
to English words. Lord Abingdon suggested 
Needham’s ‘ Invocation of Neptune,’ an adap- 
tation of some poor verses prefixed to Selden’s 
‘ Mare Clausum,’ but he made little progress, 
probably finding his acquaintance with English 
too limited. Tho only finished numbers are 
a bass solo, ‘ Nor can 1 think my suit is vain,’ 
and a chorus, ‘ Thy great endeavours to in- 
crease.’ The autograph is in the British 
Museum. Haydn received parting gifts from 
dementi, Tattcrsall and many others, one 
being a talking j)arrot which realised 1400 
florins after his death. In 1804 he received 
from Gardiner of Li'ieester six pairs of cotton 
stockings, into which w^ere w'orked favourite 
themes from his music. His return was now 
inevitable, as Prince Esterhazy had written 
some time before that he, wished his chapel 
reconstituted, with Haydn again as its con- 
ductor. 

The second visit to London was a brilliant 
success. He returned from it with increased 
powers, unUmited fame and a competence for 
life. By concerts, lessons and symphonies, 
not counting his other compositions, he had 
again — as before — made £1200, enough to 
relieve him from all anxiety for the future. 
Ho often said afterwards that it was not till 
he had been in England that he became famous 
in Germany, by which he meant that though 
his reputation was high at home, the English 
were the first to give him public homage and 
liberal remuneration. His diary contains a 

2p 
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list of the works composed in London. Haydn 
left London Aug. 16, 1796, and travelled by 
«ray of Hamburg, Berlin and Dresden, 
Vamous Compositions. — Soon after his re- 
turn a pleasant surprise awaited him. He was 
taken by Count Harrach and a genial party of 
noblemen and gentlemen, first to a small 
peninsula formed by the Leitha in a park near 
Rohrau, where he found a monument and bust 
of himself, and next to his birthplace. Over- 
come by his feelings, on entering the humble 
abode Haydn stooped down and kissed the 
threshold, and then, pointing to the stove, told 
the company that it was on that very spot that 
his career as a musician began. On Dec. 18 
he gave a concert in the small Redoutensaal, 
at which three of his London symphonies were 
performed, and Beethoven played either his 
first or second piano concerto. At this time he 
lived in the Neumarkt (now No. 2), which he 
left in Jan. 1797 for his own house in the 
suburbs. He now only went to Eisenstadt for 
the summer and autumn. Down to 1802 he 
always had a new Mass ready for Princess 
Esterhazy’s name-day, in September (Novello, 
Nos. 2, 1, 3, 16, 4, 6).i To these years belong 
several other compositions — a cantata, ‘ Die 
Erwahlung eines Kapellmeisters,’ composed for 
a club meeting regularly in the evenings at the 
tavern ‘zum Schwanen,’ in the Neumarkt*; 
incidental music for ‘ Alfred,’ a tragedy adapted 
from the English of Cowmeadow, and per- 
formed once in 1796 at Schickaneder’s Theatre 
in Vienna * ; a fine chorus in the old Italian 
style, * Non nobis Domine,’ * perhaps suggested 
by the canon (attributed to Byrd) which he 
heard so often in London ; a grand Te Deum,* 
composed 1800 ; and the ‘ Seven Words,’ 
rewritten for voices, and first performed at 
Eisenstadt, Oct. 1797. Instrumental music — 
clavier trios, Breitkopf & Hartel, Nos. 18, 19, 
20, dedicated to Princess Mario Esterhazy ; 1, 2, 
6 , to Mrs. Schroeter ; 3, 4 , 6, to Bartolozzi ; 12, 
1.5,* to Mile. Madelaine de Kurzl)eck ; when re- 
quested by Prince Esterhazy in 1803 to compose 
a sonata for the wife of Marechal Moreau, Haydn 
arranged this trio as a duet for clavier and 
violin ; and in that form it was published years 
after as his ‘ demidre Sonate ’ ; clavier sonata 
(Breitkopf & Hartel, No. 1), dedicated to Mile. 
Kurzbeck; six string quartets, known as op. 
76, dedicated to Count Erdody ; and 2 ditto, 
op. 77, dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz. 


t No. a was coisposed 1796, ‘ In tempore belli, ’ and called the 
* Pankenmesse,* because In the Agnus the drums are Introduced. 
No. 3 was composed 1797 ; known in England as the Imperial Mass, 
but in Gennany as ' Die Nelsonmease/ because it is said to have 
been performed during Nelson’s visit to Eisenstadt In 1800 : he 
asked Haydn for his pen, and gave him his own gold watch In 
exchange. 

i Much frequented in later yean by Beethoven (see his letters to 
Zmeskall). It was the scene of the adventure with the waiter 
(Rles, p. 121). 

s The music wa.s recomposed in 1796 but never used, and the 
*Chor der Dftoen,’ for men’s voices, is the only number published 
(Breitkopf, 1810). 

A Score end parte In Bieter-Bledermann’s new edition. 

5 first published In score by Breitkopf k HArtel. 

6 Fint published by Traeg . 


During his visits Hay(in had often envied the 
English their * God save the King,’ and the war 
with France having quickened his desire to pro- 
vide the people with an adequate expression of 
their fidelity to the throne, ho determined to 
compose a national anthem for Austria. Hence 
arose ‘ Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser,’ the most 
popular of all his Lieder. Haydn’s friend, 
Freiherr van Swieten, suggested the idea to the 
Prime Minister, Graf von Saurau, and the poet 
Hauschka was commissioned to write the words, 
which Haydn set in Jan. 1797. On the Em- 
peror’s birthday, Feb. 12, the air was sung 
simultaneously at the National Theatre in 
Vienna and at all the principal theatres in the 
provinces. (See Emperor’s Hymn.) It was 
his favourite work, and towards the close of his 
life ho often consoled himself by playing it with 
groat expression. He also introduced a set of 
masterly variations on it into the so-called 
‘ Kaiserquartett ’ (No. 77). In 1799 Haydn 
edited for Breitkopf & Hiirtol the 12 volumes 
in red covers which formed for long the only 
collection of his works for clavier and for voice. 

The Oratorios. — Shortly before his depart- 
ure from London Salomon offered Haydn a 
poem for music, which had been compiled by 
Lidley from Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost ’ before the 
death of Handel, but not used. Haydn took it 
to Vienna, and when Freiherr van Swieten sug- 
gested his composing an oratorio, he handed 
him the poem. Van Swieten translated it with 
considerable alterations, and a sum of 690 
ducats was guaranteed by twelve of the prin- 
cipal nobility. Haydn set to work with the 
greatest ardour. ‘ Never was I so pious,’ he 
says, ‘ as when composing the “ Creation.” I 
knelt down every day and prayed God to 
strengthen me for my work.* It was first given 
in private at the Schwarzenberg palace, on Apr. 
29 and 30, 1798 ; and in public on Haydn’s 
name-day, Mar. 19, 1799, at the National 
Theatre. The noblemen previously mentioned 
paid the expenses, and handed over to Haydn 
the entire proceeds, amounting to 4000 florins 
(£320). The impression it produced was extra- 
ordinary ; the whole audience was deeply 
moved, and Haydn confessed that he could not 
describe his sensations. ‘ One moment,’ he said, 

‘ 1 was as cold as ice, the next 1 seemed on fire. 
More than once I was afraid I should have a 
stroke.’ The next performance was given by 
the Tonkiinstler Societat, Haydn conducting. 
Once only he conducted it outside Vienna — 
Mar, 9, 1800, at a grand performance in the 
palaco at Ofen before the Archduke Palatine 
Joseph of Hungary. No sooner was the score 
engraved (1800) than the ‘ Creation * was per- 
formed everywhere. Choral societies were 
founded for the express purpose, and its popu- 
larity was for long equalled only by that of the 
‘ Messiah.’ In London Ashley and Salomon 
gave rival performances, the former on Mar. 28, 
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1800, at Covent Garden, the latter on Apr. 21, in 
the oonoert-room of the King’s Theatre, with 
Mara and Dussek in the principal parts, and a 
concerto on the organ by Samuel Wesley. In 
the English provinces it was first performed by 
the Three Choirs — at Worcester in 1800, Here- 
ford in 1801 and Gloucester in 1802. 

As soon as the ‘ Creation ’ was finished. Van 
Swieton persuaded Haydn to begin another 
oratorio, which he had adapted from Thomson’s 
‘ Seasons.* He consented to the proposition with 
reluctance, on the ground that his powers were 
failing ; but he began, and in spite of his ob- 
jections to certain passages as unsuited to music 
(a point over which he and Van Swieten nearly 
quarrelled), the work as a whole interested him 
much, and was speedily completed. The first 
performances took place Apr. 24 and 27, and 
May 1, 1801, at the Schwarzenberg palace. On 
May 29 he conducted it for his own benefit in the 
large Redoiitensaal, and in Dec. handed over 
the score, as he had that of the ‘ Creation,* 
to the Tonkiinstler Societ&t, which has derived 
a permanent income from both works. At the 
time the success of the ‘ Seasons * fully equalled 
that of the ‘ Creation,* and even now the youth- 
ful freshness which characterises it is very strik- 
ing. The strain, however, was too great ; as he 
often said afterwards, ‘ The “ Seasons ” gave mo 
the finishing stroke.’ On Dec. 26, 1803, he con- 
ducted the * Seven Words ’ for the hospital fund 
at the Redoutensaal, but it was his last public 
exertion. In the following year he was asked 
to conduct the * Creation ’ at Eisenstadt, but 
declined on the score of weakness ; and indeed 
he was failing rapidly. 

Old Aok. — His works composed after the 
' Seasons ’ are veiy few, the chief being some 
vocal quartets, on which ho set a high value. In 
these his devotional feeling comes out strongly 
in ‘ Herr der du mir das Leben,’ ‘ Du bist’s dem 
Ruhm und Ehre gebiihre^t ’ and ‘ Der Greis ’ — 
‘ Hin ist alio meine Kraft.’ In 1802 and 1803 
he harmonised and wrote accompaniments for 
a number of Scottish songs, for which he received 
600 florins from Whyte of Edinburgh. This 
pleased him so much that he is said to have ex- 
pressed his pride in the work as one which would 
long preserve his memory in Scotland. He also 
arranged Welsh airs (Preston ; 41 Nos. in 3 vols.) 
and Irish airs, but the latter he did not com- 
plete, and they were undertaken by Beethoven. 
One of his last string quartets (Trautwein, 83) 
has two movements complete, the ‘ Andante ’ 
and the * Minuet * ; in despair of finishing it, in 
1 806, he added the first few bars of * Der Greis * 
as a conclusion.^ He had these same bars 
printed as a card in answer to friends who 
inquired after him.® 

1 Dedicated to Count Maurice de Vrlee. Haydn gave It to 
Qrteeinger. eaylng, ’ It le my laat child, and not nnlike me.* 

* * Fled for ever i» my strength ; 

Old and weak am 1 i * 

AbM Stadler made a canon out of these lines by adding two 
more- 


Molto adagio. 



Haydn’s last years were passed in a continual 
struggle with the infirmities of ago, relieved by 
occasional gleams of sunshine. When in a happy 
mood he would unlock his cabinet and exhibit 
to his intimate friends the souvenirs, diplomas 
and valuables of all kinds which it contained. 
This often led him to speak of the events of his 
life, and in this way Griesinger, Dies, Bertuch, 
Carpani and Neukomm became acquainted 
with many details. Haydn also received other 
visitors who cannot have failed to give him 
pleasure ; such were Cherubini, the Abbe 
Voglor, the Weber family, Baillot, Mme. Bigot 
the pianist, Pleyel, Bierey, G&nsbacher, Hum- 
mel, Nisle, Tomaschek, Reichardt, Ifiland ; his 
faithful friends Mines. Aurnhammer, Kurzheck 
and Spielmann, the Printiess Esterhazy with her 
son Paul — who all came to render homage to 
the old man. Mozart’s widow did not forget 
her husband’s best friend, and her son Wolf- 
gang, then 14, begged his blessing at his first 
public concert, in the Theatre * an d(‘r Wien,* 
on Apr. 8, 1805, for which he had composed 
a cantata in honour of Haydn’s seventy-third 
birthday. 

After a long seclusion Haj^dn appeared in 
public for the last time at a remarkable per- 
formance of the ‘ Creation * at the University on 
Mar. 27, 1808. Ho was carried in his armchair 
to a place among the first ladies of the land, and 
received with the warmest demonstrations of 
welcome. Salieri conducted. At the words ‘And 
there was light,’ Haydn was quite overcome, 
and pointing upwards exclaimed, ‘ It camo 
from thence.* As the performance went on his 
agitation became extreme, and it was thought 
better to take him home after the first part. As 
ho was carried out people of the highest rank 
thronged to take leave of him, and Beethoven 
fervently kissed his hand and forelu'ad. At the 
door he paused, and turning round, lifted up 
his hands as if in the act of blessing. 

In 1797 Prince Nicolaus had augmented his 
salary by 300 florins, and in 1806 added another 
600 — making his whole emolument 2300 florins 
(£200) — besides paying his doctor’s bills. This 
increase in income was a great satisfaction to 
Haydn, as he had long earnestly desired to 
help his many poor relations during his life, and 
to leave them something after his death. 

To one who loved his country so deeply it was 
a sore trial to see Vienna twice occupied by the 

* Dorh wao Sie erscbul bleibt stofai, 

£^g tst dein Ruhm.' 

* But what thou haat aohiewd ttanda fiit { 

Lftriting U thy fame.* 
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enemy — ^in 1 806 and 1 809. The second time the 
city was bombarded, and the first shot fell not 
far from his residence. In his infirm condition 
this alarmed him greatly, but he called out to 
his servants, * Children, don’t be frightened ; no 
harm can happen to you while Ha 3 ’’dn is by.’ 
The last visit he received on his death-bed (the 
city being then in the occupation of the French) 
was from a French officer, who sang ‘ In native 
worth ’ with a depth of expression doubtless 
inspired by the occasion. Haydn was much 
moved, and embraced him warmly at parting. 
On May 26, 1809, he called his servants round 
him for the last time, and having been carried 
to the piano, solemnly played the Emperor’s 
Hymn throe times over. Five days after- 
wards, at one o’clock in the morning of the Slst, 
he expired. 

On June 15 Mozart’s Requiem was performed 
in his honour at the 8chottenkirche. Amongst 
the mourners were many French officers of high 
rank, and the guard of honour round the cata- 
falque was composed of French soldiers and a 
detachment of the Btirgerwchr. Ho w as buried 
in the Hundsthurm churchyard, outside the 
lines, close to the suburb in w hich he lived, but 
his remains were exhumed by command of 
Prince Eaterhazy, and solemnly reinteiTed in 
the upper parish church at Plisenstadt on Nov. 
7, 1820. A simple stone w ith a Latin inscrip- 
tion is inserted in the w^all over the vault- — to 
inform the passer-by that a great man rests 
below. 

It is a well-knowm fact that when the coffin 
was opened for identification before the re- 
moval, the skull was missing ; it had been stolen 
twx) days after the funeral. The one which was 
afterwards sent to the Prince anonymously as 
Haydn’s, was burit'd with the other remains ; 
but the real one was retained, and is at present 
in the possession of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde at Vienna. The grave at Vienna re- 
mained absolutely undistinguished for five 
y^ears after Haydn’s death, till 1814, when his 
pupil Neukomm erected a stone bearing the 
following inscription, w'hich contains a five-part 
canon for solution. 

HAYDN 

NATHS MDCCXXXII 
OBIIT MDCCCIX 


CAN. AENIGM. QUINQUE. VOC. 



non om • • • nis mo • • ri • ar. 

1 ). 1 ). 1 ). 

Discip. Eilis Neukoin Vindob. Redux. 

MDCCCXIV. 

This stone was renewed by Graf von Stock- 
hammer ki 1842. A monument to Haydn was 
unveiled May 31, 1887. 


As soon as Haydn’s death was knowm, funeral 
services were held in all the principal cities of 
Europe. In Paris was performed a sacred can- 
tata for three voices ^ and orchestra (Breitkopf 
& H^rtel) composed by Cherubini on a false 
report of his death in 1805. It was also given 
elsewhere. 

During his latter years Haydn was made an 
honorary member of many institutions — the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Stockholm 
(1798) ; the Philharmonic Society at Laybach 
(1800) ; the Academy of Arts, Amsterdam 
(1801) ; the Institut (1802), the Conservatoire 
de Musique (1805) and the Soci6t<^ Acad6- 
mique des Enf ans d’ Apol Ion, of Paris ( 1 807 ). He 
also received gold medals from the musicians 
who performed the ‘ Creation ’ at the Opera 
in Paris, Dec. 24, 1800, and from the Insti- 
tut (1802) ; the Zwolffache Burgermedaille, 
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Vienna (1803) ; from the professors of the Con- 
cert des Amateurs (1803), the Conservatoire 
(1805), the Enfans d’Apollon (1807), all of 
Paris ; and the Philharmonic Society of St. 
Petersburg (1808). He was also nominated 
honorary citizen of Vienna (1804). 

Poems without end were written in his 
praise ; and equally numerous wore the por- 
traits, in chalk or oils, engraved, and modelled 
in wax. Of the many busts the best is that by 
his friend Grassy. The silhouette here repro- 
duced, which appeared for the first time in the 
first edition of this Dictionary, hung for long at 
the head of Haydn’s bed, and was atithenti- 
cated by Elssler as strikingly like. 

Among his pupils we may mention — Robert 
Kim merlin g and Abund Mykisch, both priests, 
who learnt from him as early as 1763 ; Countess 

I No. 133 in Cheroblni’* own CaUlofiie. 
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Thun ; the Erdody family ; Ignaz Pleyel ; 
Niemocz, a monk ; Krumpholz, Ant. Kraft 
and Rosetti, members of the h^sterhazy Chapel ; 
Distler, violinist; Feniandi, organist; Demar, 
composer ; Hoffmann of Livonia ; Kranz of 
Stuttgart ; Franz Tomisch ; Kd. von Weber ; 
Ant. Wranitzky ; Haigh, Oraeff and Callcott, 
of London ; Nislo ; Franz dc Paula Roser ; the 
Polzellis ; J. G. Fuchs, afterwards vi(ie-Kapell- 
meister of the chapel, and Haydn’s successor ; 
Struck ; Bartsch ; Lesscl ; Noukomm ; Han- 
sel ; Seyfried and Destouches. Haydn used 
to call Pleyel, Neukomm and Lessel his 
favourite and most grateful pupils. Most of 
those named dedicated to him their first pub- 
lished work — generally a piece of chamber 
music. 

Personality. — A few remarks on Haydn’s 
personal and mental characteristics, and on his 
position in the history of art, will conclude our 
task. We learn from his contemporaries that 
he w'as below the middle height, with legs dis- 
proportionately short ; his build substantial, 
but deficient in muscle. His features w^ero 
tolerably regular ; his expression, slightly 
stem in repose, invariably softened in conversa- 
tion. His aquiline nose was latterly much dis- 
figured by a polypus, and his face deeply 
pitted by smallpox. His complexion was very 
dark. His dark grey eyes beamed with bene- 
volence, and he us(‘d to say himself, ‘ Any one 
can see by the look of me that I am a good- 
natured sort of fellow.’ The impression given 
by his countenance and bearing w^as that of an 
earnest, dignified man, perhaps a little over- 
precise. Though fond of a joke, he never in- 
dulged in immodera te laughter. His broad and 
well-formed forehead was partly concealed by 
a wig with side curls and a pigtail, which he 
wore to the end of his days. A prominent and 
slightly coarse under-lip, with a massive ja\v, 
completed this singular union of so much that 
was attractive, and repellent, intellectual and 
vulgar.^ He always considered himself an ugly 
man, and could not understand how so many 
handsome women fell in love with him ; * At 
any rate,’ he used to say, * they were not 
tempted by my beauty,’ though he admitted 
that he liked looking at a pretty woman, and 
was never at a loss for a compliment. He 
habitually spoke in the broad Austrian dialect, 
but could express himself fluently in Italian, 
and with some difficulty in French. He studied 
English when in London, and in the country 
would often take his grammar into the woods. 
He was also fond of introducing English 
phrases into his diary. He knew enough Latin 
to read Fux’s Oradus and to set the church 
services. Though he lived so long in Hungary 
he never learned the vernacular, which was 
only used by the servants among themselves, 

1 Lavatttr made some of bta most obaractertstic remarks on 
.'aceiTlug a silhouette of Haydu. 


the Esterhazy family always speaking German. 
His love of fun sometimes carried him away ; 
as he remarked to Dies, ‘ A mischievous fit 
comes over one sometimes that is perfectly 
beyond control.’ At the same time he was 
sensitive, and when provoked by a bad return 
for his kindness could be very sarcastic. With 
all his modesty ho was aware of his own merits, 
and liked to be appreciated, but flattery he 
never permitted. Like a true man of genius he 
enjoyed honour and fame, but carefully avoided 
ambition. He has often been reproached with 
cringing to his superiors, but it should not be 
forgotten that a man who was in daily inter- 
course with people of the highest rank would 
have no difficulty in drawing the line between 
respect and subservience. That he was quite 
capable of defending his dignity as an artist is 
proved by the following occurrence. Prince 
Nicolaus (the second of the name) being present 
at a rehearsal and expressing disapprobation, 
Haydn at once interposed — ‘Your Highness, 
all that is my business.’ He was very fond of 
children, and they in return loved ‘ Papa 
Haydn ’ with all their hearts. He never forgot 
a benefit, though his kindness to his many 
needed relations often met with a poor return. 
The ‘ chapel ’ looked up to him as a father, and 
when occasion arose he was an unwearied inter- 
cessor on their behalf with the Prince. Young 
men of talent found in him a generous friend, 
always ready to aid them with advice and sub- 
stantial help. To this fact Eybler, A. Rom- 
berg, Seyfried, Weigl and others have borne 
ample testimony. His intercourse with Mozart 
was a striking example of his readiness to 
acknowledge the merits of others. Through- 
out life he was distinguished by industry and 
method ; he maintained a strict daily routine, 
and never sat down to work or received a visit 
until ho was fully dressed. This custom he 
kept up long after he was too old to leave the 
house. His uniform, which the Prince was 
continually changing both in colour and style, 
he never wore unless actually at his post. 

One of his most marked characteristics was 
his constant aim at perfection in his art. He 
once said regretfully to Kalkbronncr, ‘ I have 
only just learned in my old age how to use the 
wind instruments, and now that I do under- 
stand them 1 must leave the world.’ And to 
Grit^singer he said that ho had by no means 
come to the end of his powers ; that ideas were 
often floating in his mind, by which he could 
have carried the art far beyond anything it had 
yet attained, had his physical powers been 
equal to the task. 

Ho was a devout Christian, and attended 
strictly to his religious duties ; but he saw no 
inconsistency in becoming a Freemason — prob- 
ably at the instigation of Leopold Mozart, when 
in Vienna in 1785. His genius he looked on as 
a gift from above, for which he was bound to b.’ 
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thankful. This feeling dictated the inscrip* 
tions on all his scores large and small — ‘ In 
nomine Domini ’ at the beginning, and ‘ Laus 
Deo ’ at the end ; with the occasional addition 



of ‘ et B. V, Ma et om S*** ’ (Beatae Virgini 
Mariae et omnibus Sanctis). His writing is 
extremely neat and uniform, with remarkably 
few corrections : ‘ Because,* said he, * I never 
put anything down till I have quite made up 
my mind about it.* When intending to write 
something superior he liked to wear the ring 
given him by the King of Prussia. 

Method of Composition. — ^The immense 
quantity of his compositions would lead to the 
belief that he worked with unusual rapidity, 
but this was by no means the case. ‘ I never 
was a quick writer,* he assures us himself, ‘ and 
always composed with care and deliberation ; 
that alone is the way to compose works that 
will last, and a real connoisseur can see at a 
glance whether a score has been written in un- 
due haste or not.’ He sketched all his com- 
positions at the piano — a dangerous proceeding, 
often leading to fragmentariness of style. The 
condition of the instrument had its effect upon 
him, for we find him writing to Artaria in 1788, 
* I was obliged to buy a new fortepianoy that I 
might compose your clavier sonatas particu- 
larly well.’ When an idea struck him he 
sketched it out in a few notes and figures : this 
would be his morning’s work ; in the afternoon 
he would enlarge this sketch, elaborating it 
according to rule, but taking pains to preserve 
the unity of the idea. * That is where so many 
young composers fail,’ he says ; ‘ they string 
together a number of fragments ; they break 
off almost as soon as they have begun ; and so 
at the end the listener carries away no definite 
impression.’ He also objected to composers 
not learning to sing ; * Singing is almost one of 
the forgotten arts, and that is why the instru- 
ments are allowed to overpower the voices.* 
The subject of melody he regarded very 
seriously. ‘ It is the air which is the charm of 
music,’ he said to Michael Kelly, ^ ‘ and it is that 
which is most difficult to produce. The in- 
vention of a fine melody is a work of genius.’ 

t (Loadon. 1838), 1. ISO. 


Like many other creative artists, Haydn dis. 
liked sBsthoticism and all mere talk about Art. 
He had always a bad word for the critics with 
their ‘ sharp-pointed pens ’ (‘ spitzigen und wit- 
zigen Federn *), especially those of Berlin, who 
used him very badly in early life. His words to 
Breitkopf, when sending him the ‘ Creation,’ are 
very touching, as coming from a man of his 
established reputation — ‘ My one hope and 
prayer is, and I think at my age it may well be 
granted, that the critics will not be too hard on 
my “ Creation,” and thus do it real harm.’ He 
had of course plenty of detractors, among others 
Kozeluoh and Kreibig, who represented him 
to the Emperor Joseph II. as a mere mounte- 
bank. Even after ho had met with due recog- 
nition abroad, he was accused of trying to found 
a new school, though his compositions were at 
the same time condemned as for the most part 
hasty, trivial and extravagant. He sums up 
liis own opinion of his works in these words ; 
‘ SutU mala mixta bonis ; some of my children 
are well-bred, some ill-bred, and here and there 
is a ch arige ling among them . * He was perfectly 
aware of how much ho had done for the progress 
of art : ‘ I know,’ he said, ‘ that God has 
bestowed a talent upon me, and 1 thank Him 
for it ; 1 think I have done my duty, and been 
of use in my generation by my works ; let 
others do the same.’ 

Ho was no pedant with regard to rules, and 
would acknowledge no restrictions on genius. 
‘ If Mozart wrote thus, he must have had a good 
reason for it,’ was his answer when his attention 
was drawn to an unusual passage in one of 
Mozart’s quartets. With regard to Albrechts- 
berger’s condemnation of consecutive fourths 
in strict composition he remarked, 

‘ What is the good of such rules ? Art is free, and 
should be fettered by no such iiiechaiucal regulations. 
The educated ear is the sole authority on all these 

a uestions, and I think I have as much right to lay 
own the law as any one. Sucli trilling is absurd ; 
I wish instead that some one would try to compose 
a really new minuet.' 

And again to Dies, 

‘ Supposing an idea struck me as good, and thor- 
oughly satisfactory both to the ear and the heart, I 
would far ratiier pass over some slight grammatical 
error tlian sacrifice what seemed to me beautiful to 
any mere pedantic trifling.* 

Even during Haydn’s lifetime his composi- 
tions became tho subject of a real worship. 
Many distinguished men, such as Exner of 
Zittau, Von Mastiaux of Bonn, Gerber, Bossier, 
Count Fuchs, Baron du Baine and Kees the 
court secretary of Vienna, corresponded with 
him with a view to procuring as many of his 
works as possible for their libraries. There is 
great significance in the sobriquet of ‘ Papa 
Haydn,’ as if musicians of all countries claimed 
descent from him . One writer declares that af l^r 
listening to Haydn’s compositions he always 
felt impelled to do some good work ; and 
Zelter said they had a similar effect upon him. 
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His Position SUMMABISKD.—Haydn’s posi- 
tion in the history of music is of the first im- 
portance. When wo consider the poor condition 
in which he found certain important depart- 
ments of music, and, on the other hand, the 
vast fitjlds which he opened to his successors, 
it is impossible to ovenate his creative powers. 
Justly called the father of instrumental music, 
there is scarcely a department throughout its 
whole range in which he did not make his in- 
fluence felt. All his wprks are characterised by 
lucidity, perfect finiAi, studied moderation, 
avoidance of meaningless phrases, firmness of 
design, and richness of development. The 
subjects principal and secondary, down to the 
smallest episodes, are thoroughly connected, 
and the whole conveys the impression of being 
cast in one mould. We admire his inexhaust- 
ible invention as shown in the originality of his 
themes and melodics ; the life and spontaneity 
of the ideas ; the clearness which makes his 
compositions as interesting to the amateur as 
to the artist; the child-like cheerfulness and 
drollery wliich charm away trouble and care. 

Of the symphony he may be said with truth 
to have enlarged its sphere, determined its form, 
enriched and developed its capacities with the 
versatility of true genius. Like those which 
Mozart wrote after studying the orchestras of 
Munich, Mannheim and Paris, Haydn’s later 
symphonies are the most copious in ideas, the 
most animated, and the most delicate in con- 
struction. They have in fact completely 
banished those of his predecessors. 

The quartet he also brought to perfection. 

* It is not often,’ says Otto Jahn, ‘ that a com- 
poser hits so exactly upon the form suited to his 
conceptions ; the quartet was Haydn’s natural 
mode of expressing his feelings.’ The life and 
freshness, the cheerfulness and geniality which 
give the peculiar stamp to these compositions, at 
once secured their universal acceptance. It is 
true that scientific musicians at first regarded 
this new element in music with suspicion and 
even contempt, but they gradually came to the 
conclusion that it was compatible not only with 
artistic treatment, but with earnestness and 
sentiment. ‘ It was from Haj’'dn,’ said Mozart, 

‘ that 1 first learned the true way to compose 
quartets.’ His symphonies encouraged the 
formation of numertms amateur orchestras ; 
while his quartets became an unfailing source of 
elevated pleasure in family circles, and thus 
raised the general standard of musical cultiva- 
tion. 

Encouraged partly by the progress made by 
Emanuel Bach on the original foundation of 
Kuhnau and Domenico Scarlatti, Haydn also 
left his mark on the sonata. His compositions 
of this kind exhibit the same vitality and the 
same individual treatment ; indeed in some of 
them he seems to step beyond Mozart into 
the Beethoven period. His clavier trios also. 


though no longer valuable from a technical 
point of view, are still models of composition. 
On the other hand, his accompanied diverti- 
menti and bis concertos, with a single excep- 
tion, were far surpassed by those of Mozart, 
and have long since disappeared. 

His first collections of songs were written to 
trivial words, and can only be used for social 
amusement ; but the later series, especially 
the canzonets, rank far higher, and many of 
them have survived, and are still heard with 
delight, in spite of the progress in this particu- 
lar branch of composition since his day. The 
airs and duets composed for insertion in various 
operas were essentially ephemeral productions. 
His canons — some serious and dignified, others 
overflowing with fun — strikingly exhibit his 
power of combination. His three-part and 
four -part songs — like the canons, especial 
favourites with the composer — are excellent 
compositions, and still retain their power of 
arousing either devotional feeling or mirth. 

His larger masses arc a series of masterpieces, 
admirable for freshness of invention, breadth 
of design and richness of development, both 
in the voice parts and the instruments. 1’ho 
cheerfulness which pervades them does not 
arise from frivolity, but rather from the joy 
of a heart devoted to God, and trusting all 
things to a Father’s care. Ho told Carpani 
that ^ at the thought of God his heart leaped 
for joy, and he could not help his music doing 
the same.’ 

Frequent performances of his oratorios have 
familiarised every one with the charm and 
froshn(‘SS of his melody and his expressive 
treatment of the voices, which are invariably 
supported without being overpowered by 
refined and brilliant orchestration. In these 
points none of his predecessors approached 
him. With regard to his operas composed for 
EstorhAz, wo have already quoted his own 
opinion ; they attained their end. Had his 
project of visiting Italy been fulfilled, and his 
faculties been stimulated in this direction by 
fresh scenes and a larger sphere, we might have 
gained some fine operas, but wo should 
(;(*rtainly have lost the Haydn wo all so dearly 
love. 

When we consider what Haydn did for music, 
and what his feelings with regard to it wore — 
the willing service he rendered to art, and his 
delight ill ministering to the happiness of others 
— we can but express our love and veneration, 
and exclaim with gratitude, * Heaven endowed 
him with genius — ^he is one of the immortals.’ 

C. F. P. 
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SUMMARY OF COMPOSITIONS 
1. iMBTRUMENTAL. Symphonies, 104 authenticated * (see thematic 
list) ; J6 overtures, including those to several operas and 
others sometimes catalogued as symphonies. 

* The Seven Words from the Cross.' 8 

Various eoiopo.sltions for wind and strings, separately and com- 
bined, 66, Ini'luding dlvertimeutl, concerted pieces, etc. 

7 nottunios for the lira da braccio. 

Serenades, 7 marches, 6 echerzandos. 

1 sextet, several quintets, I ‘ Echo ' f«ir 4 violins and 2 violoncellos. 

* Feldpartlen ' for wind instruments, and arrangements from borytun 

pieces. 

12 collections of minuets and allemandes. 

31 concertos — 9 violin, 6 violoncellos, 1 double boss, 6 lira da 
braccio, 3 harytoo, 2 flute, 3 horn, 1 for 2 boms, 1 clarlno 
(1796). 

Baryton jdeces, 176,* 1 duet for 2 lutes. 

2 trios for lut«'. violin and violoncello. 

1 sonata for harp, with flute and bass. 

Several pieces for a musical clock. 

A solo for harmonica. 

Duets — 6 for violin solo with viola accompaniment.'’ 

Trios, 30 ; 20 are for 2 violins and bass ; I for violin solo, viola 
concertante, and bass ; 2 for flute, violin and boss. 

3 for 8 flut&s ; 1 for cotno dl caccia, violin and violoncello. 

Quartets for 2 violins, viola and violoncello. 


1 Bombet and Stendhal are pseudon>Tn» of Henri Beyle, who stole 
freely from Carpanl. The first c)f these pamphlets was translated 
into English (by Gardiner), The Life of Haydn in a Seriea of Lettera, 
etc. (London, John Murrav, 1817 : Boston, 1839). Hondo’s French 
translation of Carpani's larger work appeared in Parts, 1837. 

8 Mandyczewskl s list. 

8 Originally for orchestra ; arranged first for two violins, viola 
and bass, thsn for soil, chor s and orchestra. 

* Arrangements were published of several of those In three parts, 
with violin (for which the flute is occasionally substituted), viola, 
or violoncello as principal. 

8 The numerous printed duets for two violins are only arrange- 
snents from his other works. 


The first 18 were published In 3 series, the next Is in MS., then one 
printed separately, 64 in 9 series of 6 Nos. each, 2 more, and 
the last.ti 

Clavier — 20 concertos 7 and divertlmentl. 

38 trios 8 — 36 with violin and vlolonce]io, 3 with flute and violoncello. 

63 sonatas 8 and divertlmentl. 

4 sonatas lO for clavier and violin. 

9 smaller pieces, inciudiiig6 Nos. of variations, a caprloclo, afantasU* 
2 adagios, and ‘ Diflerenies petitec pieces.’ 

1 duet (variations). 

II. Vocal Church Mrsio. 14 Mosses ; 1 Stabat Mater ; 2 Te 
Deiims ; 1.3 offertolros.” and 4 motets : 1 Tantum ergo ; 4 
Halve Reginas ; 1 Regina coell ; 2 Ave Reginas , Rcsponsorla 
de Venerabili ; 1 Cantilena pro Adveutu (Gorman words) ; 
6 sacred arias ; 2 duets. 

Oratorios AND Cantatas. 'The Creation'; 'The Seasons’: 

‘ 11 ritomo dl Tubla ' ; ' The Seven Words ’ ; ‘ Invocation of 
Neptune ' ; ' Applausus niUHicus ’ (for the festival of a prelate, 
1768) ; cantata for the Lirtliflay of Prince Nicolaus (1763) { 
' Dl-^ Erw.Uilung elnes Kapellmeisters, a cantata. 

Ofkrah. 1 German, or more coirectlv, HingsjdeJ ; 4 Italian 

comedies ; 14 ditto, buffe ; 5 marionette operas ; music for 
‘ Alfred.' a tragedy, and various other plays ; 22 airs mostly 
inserted in operas. 

* Arlana a Naxos,’ *2 cantata for single voice and PP. 

' Deutschland's Klage auf den Tod Fried rlclis dcs Grossen,* cantata 
for a single voice with baryton accnmraniment. 

SoMOH. 12 German Lieder, 1782 , 12 ditto, 1784 ; 12 single ones 
(6 miputiUshed) ; 6 ' Original canzonets,* London, 1796 ; 

6 ditto ; * The Spirit Song,' F minor ; O tuneful Voice,' Er», 
cumpoH«-d for an English lady ot po.sitlou, both published ; 3 
English songs in M8. ; 2 duets ; 3 3-part and II) 4-part songs ; 
,3 choruses. MS. ; 1 ditto from * Alfred ’ (Breitkopt & iLirtel) ; 
the Austrian national antiieni, for single voice and in 4 piirts. 

42 canunsiu 2 and more parts ; 2 ditto ; ‘ The Ten i ‘ommandments,’ 
set Uj canons ; (he Mame. with different words, under tac title 
* Dio Achn Gesetze der Kunst.' 

' A Selection of oHginal Hoots songs In 8 parts, the harmony by Dr. 
J. Haydn,' with violin and bass accompaniments and sym- 

pho'iies.t'i 

* A Select Collection of Original Welsh Airs In 3 parts.' o 

SUFPOsiTiTioos AND DouiiTFUL WoRRS. Insirumeutal — 86 Sym- 
phonies (38 others formerly ascribed to Haydn have been 
assigned to tlielr authors by Mandyczewskl) ; the ' Kunst- 

a uartet.* witli different movements, by Andt^. entitled ' Poissons 
'avril ' ; ilie * Ochsenmenuett ' i- ; * Hci quartetti. Opera xxi.* 
(PariH, Durieu) ; ' Hei quiutetti. Opera xxil.’ (Paris, Le 

Chevardicre). 1 string quintet m t^ published as op. 88 (by 
Michael iliiydn) ; I t'lavicr-trio in O (M. Haydn), Sonata, 
op. 93. No. 2 (by ('amblni) . ' Honates a quatre mams,' op. 77, 
81, 86. merely arrangements fioni syuiphoules. Vocal — 2 
Requiems, 4 MASses (Novello, 9, 10, 13 14); ‘ Bchulnicistcr- 
luesse ’ ; several MH. Mri'ses ; Te Deum in (J, 3-4 tempo (by 
M Haydn) ; Miserere in G minor : 2 IJberas ; MS. Oiatoiio, 

' Abramo cd Isacco ' (by Misllweczek) ; 2 * Piisslons-OraUuien,’ 
MS.; 1 ' Applausiis musicus,’ 1763, and ‘Aria de St. Joanne 
de Nepoinuk,’ I7t)3 (both MS., by Albrechtsberger). Cantatas 
— * An die J reude,’ found recently ; * Das Krndtefest ' ; ’ Des 
DIchters (ieburtsfest ’ ; * lller hegt t onstantla,' Operas — 

' Alessandro il CSrande,’ 1780, pasticcio from Haydn and other 
composers; * Laurette,’ opcra-comiritie (Paris, 1791), a 
pasticcio : * La caffetiera hixarra ’ (by Welgl) ; ' Die Hochzeit 
auf der Aim ’ (M. Haydn) ; ' De.r Apfeldieb,* Singspiel (by 
Tnst, also set by Bierrey) : ' Der Freyi rief.’ partially adapted 
from Haydn’s ‘ 1m ledeltA premiata,’ by FrIdoJ’m Weber 
(O. M von W'eber afterwards added two numbers) m ; 'Die 
Uauchtangkehrer,' by Salieri : ’ La Fee I'rg^le ’ (by pieyel/ 

also set by A mans and Hobulz. Terzet for men’s voices, 
* Lleber, holder, klelner Engel ’ (by Scl Ickuneder) ; eoinlo- 
canon ' Venerabili liarliara capucluorum ' (by Gas.smanD) ; 
canon. ' Meluc Herreii, iasvt uns Jetzt eine Sinlunie aufftihren ' ; 
proverbs for 4 voices, by Andre ; ' Die Theiluiig der Erde ' a 
bass song by Roser (Diabelli). 

A complete critical edition of Haydn’s works 
projected by Breitkopf and Hartel, is now 
in progress, and the series of symphonies began 
to appear in 1907 under trie editorship of E. 
Mandyezewski. The following thematic list 
of 104 authentic symphonies is based on that 
of Mandyezewski. To his references are added 
others to the old catalogue of the Philharmonic 

B The arrangement of the * Seven Words * is wrongly included In 
the colleuUoQs. 

7 One concerto la with principal violin ; two Only, Q and D, have 
been printed ; the last alone survives. 

8 Only 31 are printed. 

B Only 33 are printed ; the one In O, containing the Adagio in 
F, included In all the collections of smaller pieces, only in London. 
>8 g are published, but 4 of these are arrangements. 

H 10 of the 13 axe taken from other compositions, with Latin text 
added. 

18 Published by Blmrock with orchestral accompaniment by 
Schneider (?). and with clavier accompaniment, and Italian, German 
and French words 

18 London : printed for W. Napier. Dedicated by permission to 
H,R.H. the Duchess of York. Vol. i. contains 100. Vol ii. 100. 
Vol. ill. 47. Haydn's own catalogue mentions 364, some of which 
were published by Thomson A Whyte of Edinburgh. 

14 Printed by Preston, vol. i. 20. vol. 11. 17, vol. ill. 4. 

M The Ox’s minuet — the title of a Singspiel founded on the well- 
known anecdote, set to a pasticcio from Haydn’s compositions, and 
long popular. 

18 See Jahns’s Catalogue, Nos. 78, 79. 
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Society (London), printed in 1828 with MS. 
additions made in 1831, since English concert 
programmes frequently contain allusions to 
the numbering of that catalogue (and its 
successors in MS.), and in particular the 12 
Salomon Symphonies are almost invariably 
quoted by their order therein. 

The numbers of the Philharmonic Catalogue 
assigned to Haydn’s symphonies begin at 25 
and end at 89, with many blank spaces. 
Nos. 25-36 are the ‘ 12 Grand Symphonies ’ 
composed for Salomon, given in the order shown 
below as ‘ Aut. London Symph.’ Nos. 42-63 
includes those symphonies known by alpha- 
betical names, ‘ Letter A ’ to ‘ Letter W.’ 
It has not been thought necessary to reproduce 
the general catalogue numbers to these. 
Nos. 66-79 have an additional numbering 1-14, 
and occasional opus numbers are also added. 
These dou bio numberings are noted where they 
occur in the list after the word ‘ Phil.’ 
Mandyezewski’s references are as follows : 

Br Breltkopf's Catalnfoie. bcfrun 1762. 

own (’alaJoKiio of Works from his 18th to 73rd year. 
1*— Pohl's MS. C'atalo(ruc‘. 

l»=:rohra Catalogue of Works (1766-90), published In wol. 2 of 
his Joneph llaydn. 

W= Wotquenno's Thi^mea dex xymphoniea de llaydn. (Bniiuels, 
1902.) 

Z=.Zulehner’a Verzeichniss dor Symphonlen von Joseph Eaydn. 


1762. Br. 1767, 1769. H. 4. P.6. F.W. 21. Z.6. 

Allegro imlto. 

I. Before 1768. Br.l766. H.74. P.88. F.W. 10. Z.48. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

jz , ^ ^ ^ 


Before 1763. H. 6. P.166. F.W. 44. Z. 120. 

Adagio cantabile , _ 




t 1768 aut. Br. 1707. H.ll. P. 127. F.W. 18. Z. 86. 
jj AlUgro. 

I. 1763 aut. Br. 1767. H. 14. P. 89. F.W. 20. Z. 69. 

A llegro molto. 

. Before 1764. Br. 1766. 1773. H. 8. P. 118. F.W 18, 

Allegro molto. Z.76. 


1. 1759. Br. 1766. H. 10. P. 86. F.W. 1. Z. 47. 

Preato, 


Before 1764. Br.l767. H.94. P.72. F.W. 22. Z.43. 








45. ** Farewell.” 1772 aut. Br. 1776. H. 87. 

88. Before 1767. Br. 1767. H. 101. P. 18. F.W,28, Z.1I5. p. 181. p. 11. F.W. 84, Z. 91. Phil. Letter B. 

Vivace. tr ^ :Sr ^ « Allegro aseai. 

84. Before 1767. Br. 1767. H. 17. 91. P. 110. F W. 19. _ „ « ton 

z. 72. 46, 1772 aut. Br. 1773, 1778. H. 43. P. 130. p. 14. 

n Adagio, • F.W. 87. Z. 90. 


'^CrLr LfLf Lf ^ 


F.W. 87. Z. 90. 
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«7* 1772 aut. Br. 1774. H. 47. P.6«. p.l6. F.W.89. 

Allegro, Phil. Letter L. 


69. ••Peuer.’* Before 1776. Br. 1776. H.09. P.121, 
p. 25. F.W. 98. Z. 82. 

Presto. ^ n“n 

- - I J_h«* 



r I ‘va I 

48. “ Maria Theresia.*’ 1772. Br. 1773, 1782. H. 
P. 18. p. 18. F.W. 91. Z. 8. 


49. "LaPassione.** Before 1773. Br. 1778. H. 41. 
P. 144. p.20. F.W. 93. Z. 108. 

Adagio. 

— i-n— 1 1 


jf?| 






60. ms ant. H. 69. P. 80. p. 19. F.W. 99. Z. 99. 

Adagio maestoso. 


_ — — IIC 

— ^ 






61. Before 1774. Br. 1774. H. 84. P. 146a. p. 24. 
F.W. 97. Z. 106. Phil. 88. 

AUegro. _____ 


62. Before 1774. Br. 1774. H. 27. P. 86. p. 17. F.W. 90. 
Z. 23. 

Allegro assai. 

LdLrr.Tzz.-— - 


«✓ S- 




68. L*imp4riale.” Before 1774. Br. 1779. H. I 
P. 76. p. 26. F.W. 47. 99. Z. 62. 67. Phil. 86. 
Largo maestoso. 



64. 1774 aut. Br. 1776. H. 82. 100. P. 47. p. 21- 

F.W. rj, 94. Z. 38. 

Adagio maestoso. 

f S QT g .^izn-rzzT 




66. “ The Schoolmaster.” 1774 aut. Br. 1776. H. 28. 
P. 171. p. 23. F.W. 96. Z. 123. 

Allegro vtollo. 




-r 

56. 1774 aut. Br. 1778. H. 36. P. 11. p. 22. F.W. 9.5. 

Allegro mollo. Z. 11. 










57. 1774 aut. Br. 1776. H. 44. P. 76. p. 27. F.W. 100. 

Z. 49. Phil. Letter H. _ 

Adagio. m- 

. .?4?r 

-tm 13. 


68. Before 1776. H. 84. P. 188, 146. p. 28. F.W. 101. 
Z. 92. 

, 1- 


60. *‘IldiBtrato.** 1776. Br. 1778. H. 46. P.8.p.9 
Adagio. F.W. 109. ^8. 


81. ITOant. Br. 1779. H. 49. P.87, p. SO. F.W. 103. 

Vivace. Z. 50. 



2. 1777 aut. Br.l782. H.63. P.84.p.42. F.W. 116. 

Allegro. Z. 54. 


** La Boxolane.** 1777 aut. Br. 1782. H. 57. 
vlHeffro. P.12- P-31- P.W.104. Z. 6. 




64. Before 1778. Br. 1778. H. 48. P. 123. p. 
F.W. 106. Z. 77. Phil. 89. 

f Allegro co n spirito. 










66. Before 1778. Br. 1778. H. 88. P. 120. p. 34. 
Vivace. Z.79. 



Before 1779. Br. 1779. H. 69. P. 168. p. 86 
F.W. 108. Z. 110. Phil. 86, Op. 16. 

Allegro con brio. 


67. Before 1779. Br. 1779. H. 61. P. 148. p. 38. 
F.W. 111. Z. 96. 


Presto. 

At- 
U: 






Before 1779. Br. 1779. H. 81. P. 147. p. 37. 


Vivace. 


F.W. 101. Z. 111. 


Laudon. Before 1779. Br. 1779. H. 50. P. 17. 

p. 89. F.W. 112. Z.17. Phil. 41. 

A Uegro vivace. 


70. 1779. Br. 1782. H. 66. P. 70. p. 86. F.W. 109. 
Vivace. Z. 63. Phil. 67, No. 2. 
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71. Before 1780. Br. 1782. H. 64. P. 162. p. 41. 
F.W. 114. Z. 109. Phil, Letter A. 

Adagio. . 


7a. Before 1781. Br. 1781. H. 18. P. 64. p. 44. 
,, AlUgro. I-'W. m. Z. 69. 

w 

i. “ La ChasBe.’* 1781 aut. Br. 1782. H. 60. 
P. 74. p. 40. F.W. 113. Z. 68. 

Adagio. ^ 


74. Before 1782. Br. 1782. H. 58. P. 174. p. 46. 
F.W. 118. Z. 122. 


Allegro. ^ 

jm. 





^ \ 


\zm 


88. ** La Poule.** 1786 aut. Paris Sympli. No. 9. 

H.70. P.60, p. 68. F.W. 126. Z.42. Phil. 77. No. 12. 

Allegro tpiritoao. 

^ 

84. 1786 aut. Paris Symph. No. 8. H. 77. P.169. 

p. 64. F.W. 127. Z. 126. Phil. 78, No. 18. 

85. ** La Heine.** o. 1786 aut. Paris Symph. No. 4. 
H.76. P.151.P.58. F.W. 128. Z.113. Phil. 79, No. 14. 

Adagio. 






76. Before 1782. Br. 1782. H. 65. P. 80. p. 48 

F.W. 116. Z. 52. Phil. 87. 

^ ^ Grave. ^ 

76. Before 1782. Br. 1782. H. 67. P. 167. p. 46 

F.W. 119. Z. 127. 

^ . Allegro. • * _ 


86. c. 1786. Paris Symph. No. 6. H. 75. P. 77. p. 66. 

Adagio. F.W. 129. Z. 66. 

87. 1786. Paris Symph. No. 6. H. 80. P. 118.p.67. 

F.W. 62. 130. Z. 84. Phil. 76. No. 11. 
Allcgrojvivc^^ _ _ rff* ^ , 






8. c. 1786. H.87. P. 49. p. 68. F.W. 181. Z. 89. 

^Adagio. PWl. Letter V. ^ 

^1-2 -^rsrnizz 


77. Before 1783. Br. 1782. H. 66. P. 164. p. 47. 
Vivace. F.W, 120. Z. 116. 


1787 aut. H. 86. P. 137. p. 69. F.W. 182. 


Allegro vivace. 


Phil. Letter W. 


78. Before 1782. Br. 1782. H. 68. P. 86. p. 48 
F.W. 121. Z. 24. 

^ . Allegro. ^ 


79. C.1783. Br.l786. H. 72. P. 186. p. 60. F.W. 128. 

Z. 102. 

A llegro con spirito. _____ 

80. c.1783. Br. 1786. H.70. P. 106.p.49. F.W. 122. 

Z.73. Phil. 74, No. 9. 

Allegro spiritoso. 


.:gg ^ zz rz- iig^?zz: 





p=| 


P J 

t 1 

z^jsa- 4 


81. C.1784. Br.l786. H.71. P.60.p.61. F.W. 124. 

Allegro vivace. 


12. “L'ours.** 1786 ant. Paris Symph. No. 1. H. 78. 
P. 8. p. 62. F.W. 126. Z. 21. Phil. 76, No. 10. 

Allegro vivace. 


90. o. 1787. H. 89. P. 9. p. 00. F.W. 183. Z. 18. 

aT ~S- 

91. c. 1787. H.88. P. 168. p. 63. F.W. 136. Z. 180. 

Phil. Letter T. 

^^^^^rgo. ^ 

92. "Oxford.** 1788. H. 90. P. 46. p. 61. F.W. 184. 

. , ^ Z. 84. Phil. Letter Q. «« 

Adag^ i H 

^ ^ J 

93. 1791 aut. London (Salomon) Symph. No. 2^. 

H. 116. P.79. F.W. 139. Z. 70. 

Adagio. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


M. ^Surprise*’ iPatutensohlag). 1791 aut. London 
Symph. No. 8. H. 109. P.46. F.W. 140. Z. 86. 

Adagio caniabile. 

1 Tbeiiu Humbert) i»Kree with l*hilh«xmoule CHtaloguo. 
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06. 1701 aut. London Symph. No. 6. H. 110. P. 38. 
Allegro. ^.W. 142. Z. 26. 



06. 1791 aut. London Symph. No. 6. H. 111. P. 81. 
F.W. 148. Z. f 

Adagio. 



97. 1791/02. London Symph. No. 1. H. 108. P. 15. 
Adagio F.W. 188. Z. 20. 





1792 aut. London Symph. No. 4. H. 119. P. 160. 
F.W. 141. Z. 118. 


A daglo. 


99. 1793 aut. London Symph. No. 10. H. 106. P. 175. 
^ F.W. 147. Z. 128. 

Adagio.^ ^ 


100, ** Military.” 1794 ant. London Symph. No. 12. 
H. 112. P.64. F.W. 149. Z. 87. 

Adagio. 

« i tit 






101 . 


"The Clock.” 1794 aut. London8ymph.No.il. 
H. 107. P. 106. F.W. 148. Z. 74. 

Adagio. 




I I 

102. 1794/96. London Symph. No. 9. H. 116. P. 167. 
F.W. 14 6. Z. 117. 

Largo. — 'JL .^1“^ _ 




108. "Drum Roll.” 1795 aut. Loudon Symph. No. 8. 
H. 117. P.W. 172. F.W. 146. Z. 129. 
Sostenuto. 



104. 1795 aut. London Symph. No. 7. H. 118. 

P. 109. F.W. 144. Z. 76. 



(2) Johann Michael Haydn (b. Rohrau, 
Lower Austria, St^pt. 14, 17.37 ; d. Salzburg, 
Aug. 10, 1800), younger brother of Joseph, and 
an eminent coraposc^r, was grounded in music 
by the village schoolmaster, and from 1745-55 
was a chorister at St. Stephen’s, Vienna. His 
voice was a pure soprano of great compass, and 
his style so good that, as soon as Joseph’s voice 
began to change, Michael took all the principal 
parts. He played the violin and organ, and 


was soon able to act as deputy organist at 
St. Stephen’s. He was fond of history, geo- 
graphy and the classics. 

In music he aimed at originality from the 
first, and formed a sort of society among his 
schoolfellows for detecting plagiarisms. Like 
his brother he had no regular instruction in 
composition, but taught himself from Fux’s 
OraduSy which he copied ^ entire in 1757. Hig 
first known Mass is dated Ternesvar, 1 754 ; 
other works were composed at Warasdin and 
Bclonyes ; but how he came to be in Hungary 
is not known. In 1757 ho was Kapellmeister 
at Grosswardein to the bishop Count Firrnian, 
whose uncle Archbishop Sigismund of Salzburg 
appointed him, in 17(>2, his director and Kon- 
zortmeister. In 1777 he also became organist 
at the churches of Holy Trinity and St. Peter. 
On Aug. 17, 1768, he married Maria Magdalena 
Lipp, daughter of the cathedral organist and a 
singer at the archbishop’s court, who took the 
principal parts in several of Mozart’s juvenile 
operas, and is mentioned by him as leading a 
peculiarly strict life. Their one child, a 
daughter, born 1770, died the following year. 
The wife lived to be 82, and died in Juno 
1827. Michael’s salaiy, at first ,300 florins 
(£24) with board and lodging, was afterwards 
doubled ; and this modest pittance was 
sufficient to retain him for the whole of his 
life at Salzburg. His attachment to the place 
was extraordinary, one attraction being the 
proximity of his great friend, a clergyman 
named Rettensteiner. In 1783 the then ar(5h- 
bishop, Hieronymus Count Colloredo, com- 
missioned him to compose some vocal pieces 
to be used instead of the instrumental music 
between the Gloria and Credo at High Mass. 
Michael selected words from the Roman Missal, 
and his first Gradual — first of 114 — was per- 
formed on Dec. 24. 

In 1798 ho visited Vienna, and was cordially 
received b}' his brother and by Eybler, Siiss- 
mayer, Hennebcrg, Hummel, and von Reich 
the amateur, who pressed him to settle among 
them, but in vain. In Dec. 1800 he lost his 
property through the taking of Salzburg by the 
French, but his brother and friends came liber- 
ally to his assistance. The Empress Maria 
Theresa ^ hearing of his losses commissioned 
him to compose a Mass, which he presented to 
her in person. The performance took place at 
Laxenburg, Oct. 4, 1801, under his own direc- 
tion ; the Empress sang the soprano solos, 
rewarded him munificently, and commanded 
another Mass for the Emperor and a Requiem. 
Accompanied by his friend Rettensteiner he 
visited Eisenstadt, where for the first and only 
time in their lives the three Haydns spent some 
happy days together. Michael much enjoyed 
the canons which decorated the walls of 

1 Hts MS. copy, like the autograph of hie first Mass. 1764, le la 
the Hofblbllothek at Vienna. 

> Second wile of Eraucle II. 
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Joseph’s study in Vienna, and asked leave to 
copy some of them, but Joseph replied, ‘ Get 
away with your copies ; you can compose 
much better for yourself.* Michael, however, 
carried his point, and even added a fourth part 
to ‘ Die Mutter an ihr Kind.* Prince Esterhazy 
commissioned Michael to compose a Mass and 
Vespers, and offered him the vice-Kapell- 
meistcrship of his chapel, but he twice refused, 
in the hope that the chapel at Salzburg would 
be reorganised and his salary raised. His 
hopes were deceived, but meantime the post 
at Eisenstadt had been filled up, and he wrote 
to his brother complaining bitterly of the dis- 
appointment.^ Joseph thought Michael too 
straightforward for Eisenstadt : ‘ Ours is a 
court life,’ said he, ‘ but a very different one 
from yours at Salzburg ; it is uncommonly 
hard to do what you want.’ At this time 
Michael was elected a member of the Academy i 
at Stockholm, and sent in exchange for his 
diploma a Missa Hispanica for two choirs 
(comp. 1786), and other church works. In 
Dec. 1805 he finished his last Mass, for two 
sopranos and alto, written for his choristers. 
He made some progress with the Requiem for 
the Empress, but was unable to finish it. While 
on his deathbed Ida beautiful Lauda Sion was 
sung at his request in the next room, and soon 
after ho died. 

The Requiem was completed by portions 
from his earlier one in C minor, and performed 
at his funeral. He lies in a side chapel of 
St. Peter’s Church. A well-designed monu- 
ment was erected in 1821, and over it is an um 
containing his skull. In the tavern of St. 
Peter’s monastery is still shown the ‘ Haydn- 
Stiibchen,’ his almost daily resort. His widow 
received from the Empress 600 florins for the 
score of the Requiem ; from Prince Esterhazy 
thirty ducats for the opera ‘ Andromeda and 
Perseus,* and an annuity of thirty-six gold 
ducats for all his MS. compositions. His 
brother several times sent him money, and in 
his first will (1801 ) left 4000 florins to him, and 
in his second (1809) 1000 to the widow. His 
likeness, with regular, steady features, exists 
in many oil -portraits, engravings, lithographs 
and drawings. 

In character Michael was upright, good- 
tempered and modest ; a little rough in 
manners, and in later life given to drink. His 
letters show him to have been a warm-hearted 
friend, and that he was devout may be inferred 
from his habit of initialling all his MSS. with 
‘ 0. a. M. D. Gl.’ {Omnia ad Majorem Dei 
Oloriam), As a composer he was overshadowed 
by the fame of his brother. His own words, 

‘ Give me good librettos, and the same patron- 
age as my brother, and I should not be behind 
him,* could scarcely have been fulfilled, since 

1 The Tioe-KapeUmeiitenhlp wu beetioved on Johwan Foohs 
{d. Oct. 29. 1839), vloUniat In the chapd. and aftenrarda Haydn'a 


he failed in the very qualities which ensured 
his brother’s success. On the other hand, 
Joseph professed that Michael’s church com- 
positions were superior to his own in earnest- 
ness, severity of style, and sustained power. 
They are, however, unequal ; many are anti- 
quated from the monotony of the accompani- 
ment, while others — the Mass in D minor, the 
Gradual ‘ Tres sunt,* the Lauda Sion, the well- 
known Tonebrae in Ef>, etc. — are still highly 
esteemed. Leopold Mozart, a man who disliked 
his manners, wrote to his son, ‘ Herr Haydn is 
a man whose merit you w'ill bo forced to ac- 
knowledge.’ This refers to his sacred works, 
several of which Wolfgang scored for practice , 
he also sent for them to Vienna, and endeav- 
oured to make them better known, especially 
introducing them to Van Swieten. In 1783, 
when Michael was laid aside by illness, Mozart 
composed two string duets for him.^ Eranz 
Schubert visited Michael’s grave in 1825, and 
thus records his impressions : ‘ The good 

Haydn ! It almost seemed as if his clear calm 
spirit were hovering over me. I may be neithei 
calm nor clear, but no man living reverences 
him more than I do. My eyes filled with tears 
as we came away.’ Ferdinand Schubert com- 
I posed a striking chorus to words in praise of 
Michael Haydn. Among his numerous pupils 
we may mention C. M. von Weber, Neukomm, 
Woolfl and Reicha. There exists a Biogra- 
phische Skizze^ a very warm-hearted pamphlet 
written by Schinn and Otter (Salzburg, 1808). 

Of his compositions comparatively few were 
printed. Recently, however, a selection of his 
instrumental works has been published in 
D.T.O, xrv. ii., and ,3 of his masses in D.T.O. 
XXII. i. In the Hof- and Staatsbibl. at 
Munich is a thematic catalogue ; and a detailed 
list is in Q.-L. 

RUMMABY OP COMPOSITIONS 
ISBTRUMBNTAi.. 60 short orRan pieces for heginiiera, conslsiinK of 
preludeM, He., in all the 8 Church tones (publlshrcl at Linz); 
30 nympbonies. and Partiteu.ii 1 Hextet, 3 quintets.^ Hcrenadea, 
marcbeB, 12 minuets for full orchestra (Augsburg. Gonibart), 
1 violin concerto, etc. 

VooAL. About 360 compoaltiona for the Church, Including 2 
requiems,^ 24 masses. 4 Oerman masses,^' 114 graduales.’^ 67 
oftnrtolres, 8 litanies, 11 vespers, 6 Salve Begina, 8 Beapon* 
aorien, 3 Teuebrae, Begina Ckieli, etc., etc. ; and several Gennao 
sacred snogs. 

Many oratorios, » cantatas, operas (Including ' Andromeda e Persco, 
1776), mythological operettas, a pastoral ’<> ‘ Die Uochzeit aui 
der Aim,’ 2 collections of 4-part songs (Vienna, Bder, 1799; 
Salzburg, Hacker, ]800) ; several single ones, ‘ Karl der Held 
Krzherzug von Oesterrcich,' eto. ; 6 canons in 4 and 0 parts 
(Salzburg, Meyer, 1800). 

Tuxoebtioax.. * Fartltur-Pundament,’ edited by Martin Blscbofa- 
relter.H In the Imperial Library is an Antiphonarium Boxnanum 
with figured bass, finished in 1792. 


8 Afterwards published In Mozart’s name (Kochers Catalogue, 
Nos. 428 and 424). 

a Artarla published throe. 

< One In C was printed under Joseph's name as op. 88 

5 The second. In B’, is unfinished. (Ktihnel.) 

0 His first High Mass (German), ' Hier liegt vor deiner Majest&t, 
in C (Hasllnger), is very poT>ular. , 

7 Porty-two in score (1-20 and 41-62) in the ' Eccleslostlcon. 
(Spina ) 

8 * Litoniae de venerabllt Sacramento.’ (Breitknpf A HArtel.) 

# The oratorios performed In l.ent were generally iolnt-composl- 
Mons by various authors ; for Instance, ' Die Rchuldlgkeit des eraten 
Gflbotes • (1768) of which Mozart (aged ten) wrote the first part, 
Mlohaol Haydn the second, and Adlgasaer, Couri-organist.the third, 

>0 Vooal score. Falter A Bon, Munich, 1862 ; often ascribed to 
Joseph. 

u Reprinted by Ober of Salzburg, 1833. The score is among tbd 
MBS, of the Oesellschalt der Musildreundei 
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HAYES, Catharine (6. Limerick, Oct. 25, 
1825 ; d. Roccoloa, Sydenham, Aug. 11, 1861), 
distinguished soprano, was brought out by 
Bishop Knox of Jjimorick, who inaugui-ated a 
subscription list which sufficed to pay for her 
tuition in Dublin, under Antonio Sapio, from 
1859*42. Her first public appearance in 
Dublin seems to have been at Mrs. Joseph 
Elliott’s annual concert in the Rotunda, May 
13, 1840.^ On Jan. 12, 1841, she sang at a 
concert given by J. P. Knight, in Dublin, the 
party consisting of Liszt, Richardson the 
flautist, Miss Stc'clc, Mias Bassano and John 
Parry, under the direction of Lavenu and J. A. 
Wade. Liszt warmly encouraged Miss Hayes, 
and she was also urged to adopt the profession 
of a vocalist by Louis Lablachc. In Oct. 1842, 
she proceeded to Paris, having a letter of intro- 
duction to her townsman, George A. Osborne, 
who placed her under Garcia. She then W'ent 
to Milan, and finished her studies under Ron- 
coni, making her debut at Marseilles in * Puri- 
tani,’ on May 10, 1845. After a three months’ 
stay at Marseilles, she returned to Milan and 
w'as engaged at La Seal a, making a tremendous 
sensation by her appearance in ‘ Linda di 
CJhamouni.* After a successful tour at Vienna, 
Venice, Bergamo, Florence and Genoa, she 
made her first appearance in London, Apr. 10, 
1849, in ‘ Linda.’ ^ 

After a short period of fair success here, 
during w^hich she also sang in ‘ Lucia,’ ‘ Son- 
nambula,’ and the ‘ Prophetc ’ (Bertha) — and 
of much greater eclat in Ireland, where she sang 
Irish songs amid vast applause — she left Europe 
for America, India, Australia and Polynesia. 
In 1857 she returned with a fortune, and 
married W. A. Bushnell, but was known by her 
maiden name till her death. Her voice was 
beautiful, but she was an imperfect musician, 
and did not study. In society and domestic 
life she w'as greatly beloved and esteemed, and 
on her departure for abroad Thackeray wished 
h<ir farew^cll in his Irish Sketch-book. G. 

HAYES, (1) William, Mus.D. (6. Hanbury, 
Worcestershire, Dec. 1707 ® ; d. Oxford, July 
27, 1777), became a chorister of Gloucester 
Cathedral under William Hine. He was 
articled to Hine, and soon became distinguished 
as an organist. After the expiration of his 
articles in 1729 he obtained the appointment of 
organist at St, Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury. In 
1731 ho became organist of Worcester Cathe- 
dral, which he resigned in 1734 (after conduct- 
ing the Worcester Festival of that year) on 

1 Fmman't Jowmal, 1840. Bee Mue. Ant. 11. 241 ; Hi. 61. 

« w. H. o. F. 

s BajM., St. John's (Jhuroh. OlouoMter, Jan. 26, 1706. 


being appointed organist and master of the 
choristers at Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
graduated at Oxford as Mus.B. July 8, 1735. 
On Jan. 14, 1742, he succeeded Richard Good- 
son as Professor of Music in the University. 
On the opening of the Radcliffe Library Hayes 
directed the performance, and was on that 
occasion created Doctor of Music, Apr. 14, 1749. 
In 1763 Dr. Hayes became a competitor for the 
prizes then first offered by the Catch Club, and 
obtained three for his canons, ‘ Alleluja ’ and 
‘ Miserere nobis,’ and his glee, ‘ Melting airs 
soft joys inspire.’ He conducted the music at 
the Gloucester Festival in 1757, 1760 and 1763. 
His compositions comprise : 

• Twolvp ArlptteH or BalliidR anil Two CantaiaB,’ 173J"> ; * Collins's 
Odfl on the FasMions ' ; ‘ Vocal and Instrmnental MuhIp containing; 
I. The Overture and Suncs in the MaRcpie of Clice ; II. A Sonata 
or Trio, and Ballads, Airs and ( antatas ; 111. An Ode. boini; part 
of an Exercise perfunned for a Uai'helor's Degree in Music,’ 1742 ; 
't’atehcM, niees, and (’anons ’ ; ‘Cathedral Music* (Services and 
Anthems edited hL Hon Pbilip Hayes), 1796 ; ‘ Instrumental 
Accompaniments to the Old Hundredth Psalm, for the Sons of the 
Clergy ‘ ; and ‘ Sixteen I’aalnia fiom Merrick'M Version.' 

He was author of Remarks on Mr. Avison^a 
Essay on Musical Expression, 1762. (See 
Avison.) He died at Oxford and was buried 
in the Churchyard of St. Peter in the East. His 
wdll is to bo found in Bloxam’s Magdalen 
College Registers, 1857, vol. ii. p. 125. His 
portrait, by Cornish, is in the Music School at 
Oxford. 

(2) Philip, Mus.D. (6. Apr. 1738 ; d. Mar. 19, 
1797), second son of William (1), received his 
musical education principally from his father ; 
graduated Mus.B. at Oxford, May 18, 1763 ; on 
Nov. 30, 1767, was appointed a gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal. In 1776, on the resignation 
of Richard Church, he was chosen to succeed 
him as organist of New College, Oxford, and on 
the death of his father in the following year 
obtained his appointments of organist of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and Professor of Music 
in the University. He proceeded Doctor of 
Music, Nov. 6, 1777. On the death of Thomas 
Norris in 1790 ho w as appointed organist of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Dr. Hayes oomposed 
several anthems, eight of which ho published 
in a volume ; ‘ Prophecy,’ an oratorio, per- 
formed at the (’ommemoration at Oxford, 1781; 
Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, ‘ Begin the Song * 
(w'ritten by John Oldham and originally set 
by Dr. Blow, 1684) ; and ‘ Tclemachus,’ a 
masque. Ho was editor of Harmonia Wic^ 
camica, a collection of the music sung at the 
Meeting of Wykehamists in London, and of 
some MS. Memoirs of the Duke of Gloucester 
(son of Princess Anne of Denmark), begun by 
Jenkin Lewis, one of his attendants, and com- 
pleted by the editor. Dr. P. Hayes was 
one of the largest men in England. He is 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. w. H. H. 

(3) William (6. 1741 ; d. Oct. 22, 1790), third 
son of William (1), was admitted a chorister 
of Magdalen College on June 27, 1749. He 
resigned in 1751. He matriculated from 
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Magdalen Hall, July 16, 1757, graduated as B.A. 
Apr. 7, 1701, M.A. Jan. 15, 1704, was admitted 
a clerk of Magdalen College, July 6, 1764, and 
resigned in 1765 on obtaining a minor canonry 
in Worcester Cathedral. On Jan. 14, 1766, he 
was appointed minor canon of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and made ‘ junior cardinal ’ in 1783. He 
was also Vicar of Tillinghara, Essex. In May 
1765 he contributed to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine a paper entitled, Buies necessary to be 
observed by all Cathedral Singers in this King- 
dom, w. H. H. ; oorr. w. H. c., J. F. B. s., etc. 

HAYM, Nicolo Francesco (6. Rome, 
c. 1679), of German parentage, came to England 
in 1704. A little later, he engaged with 
Clayton and Hieupart in an attempt to 
establish Italian opera in T<iondon ; and played 
the principal violoncello in Clayton’s ‘ Arsinoe.’ 

‘ Camilla ’ (adapted from Bononcini, to a 
hbretto by Owen MaoSwincy) was Haym’s first 
opera, produced at Drury Lane, Mar. 30, 1706. 
His next performances w’ero the alt/cration of 
Bononcini’s ‘ Thomyris ’ for the stage, and the 
arrangement of ‘ Pyrrhus and Demetrius ’ (see 
Njcolini), which, in his copy of his agreement ^ 
he calls ‘ my opera,’ though in reality composed 
by A. Scarlatti. 2 For the latter he received 
£300 from Rich, w'hile he was paid regularly for 
playing in the orchestra, and bargained for a 
separate agreement for every new' ojKJra ho 
should arrange or import. The principal parts 
in ‘ Pyrrhus and Demetrius ’ w'ere sung by 
some of the performers in Italian, and by the 
rest in English. These operas continued to 
run from 1709-11, and in the latter year his 
‘ Etearco ’ was produced ; but the arrival of 
Handel seems to have put Hayra to flight. In 
Nos. 258 and 278 of the Spectator, for Dec. 26, 
1711, and Jan. 18, 1712, are two letters, signed 
by Clayton, Haym and Dieupart, in which they 
protest against the new style of music, and 
solicit patronage for their concerts at Clayton’s 
house in York Buildings. Haym w'a-s ready, 
however, to take cither side, and in 1713 tie 
reappears as the author of the libretto of 
Handel’s ‘ Teseo,’ a position which he filled 
again in ‘ Radamisto,’ ‘ Ottono,’ ‘ Flavio,* 
‘ Giulio Cesare,’ ‘ Tamerlano,’ ‘ Rodelinda,’ 
‘ Tolomeo,' etc., for Handel ; ‘ Coriolano,’ and 
‘ Vespasiano,’ for Ariosti ; and ‘ (.’alfurnia ’ 
and ‘ Astianatte,’ for Bononcini. He seems to 
have been no more particular about claiming 
the words than the music of others ; for ho 
claims the book of ‘ Siroc,’ though it is the 
work of Metastasio.* His merit as a musician, 
however, entitled him to better encouragement ♦ 
than he received ; he published two sets of 
sonatas for two violins and a bass, which show 
him to have been an able master, and his 

1 Formerly In posaeaalon of the ■writer. 

* Haym ebrapoaed fur tbia, it ia true, a new overture and several 
additional aonga, which have considerable merit. 

« See Burney, Iv. 829. 

« On Apr. 17. 1718, he had a benefit concert at Hicklord's Booms. 

w. ■. o. jr. 


talent for dramatic music may be appreciated 
from an air printed by Sir J. Hawkins in hia 
History (chap. 174). An anthem, ‘ The Lord 
is King,* and a ‘ Dixit Dominus * are in MS. in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. The 
former is certainly, the latter probably, by him. 

Haym was a connoisseur of medals. He 
published II tesoro delle medaglie aniiche, two 
vols. Italian and English, 4to, 1719-20. Ho 
also wrote 3/erope and Demodicet two tragedie.s : 
and published a fine edition of the Qierusa- 
lemme liberata of Tasso, and a Notizia de' 
libri rari italiani (1726), a useful book. 
Hawkins tells us that he also had the in- 
tention of printing a History of Music on a 
large scale, the pro.spcctiis of w'hich he pub- 
lished about 1729. He had written it in Italian, 
and designed to translate it into English, 
but relinqui.shed the 8ch<*me for want of sup- 
port. It must not be omitted that w e ow e to 
the pencil of Haym the only known portraits of 
our great early English masters, Tallis and 
Byrd, engraved by G. Vander Gucht, perhaps 
for the projected History of Music. The two 
portraits are on one plate, of which only one 
impression is known to exist.® On abandoning 
the musical profes.sion, ho became a collector of 
pictures, from two of w hich he probably copied 
the heads of Tallis and Byrd. Felis incor- 
rectly puts his death in 1720; he must have 
died shortly after the publication of the above- 
mentioned prospectus, for he is mentioned as 
‘ the late Mr. Haym ’ in vcl. 3 of John Watt’s 
Merry Musician (Nov. 1729). J. M. 

HAYNES, Walter Battison (6. Kempsey, 
near Worcester, Nov. 21, 1859 ; d. London, 
Feb. 4, 19(X3), became a chorister at the Priory 
Church, Malvern, where he frequently acted as 
deputy for his uncle, the organist of the church 
and the boy’s first instructor in music. Ho 
subsequently studied under Franklin Taylor 
(pianoforte) and Prout (harmony) in I^ondori ; 
but in 1878 his uncle sent him to the Con- 
servatorium, Leipzig, his professors there being 
Reineckc and Jadassohn. His career at Leipzig 
was very brilliant, and he was awarded the 
Mozart Scholarship as being one of the ‘ most 
excellent pupils in the Conservatorium.’ He 
composed, during his pupilage, a symphony (in 
B flat), a concert- overture, a pianoforte trio, a 
sonata for ifianoforte and violin, a prelude and 
fugue for two pianofortes (published), and an 
organ sonata in D minor (also published). 

After a residence of six months near Boulogne 
— ^when he occasionally played the organ in the 
cathedral — Haynes settled in London and ob- 
tained the organistship of St. Philip's Church, 
Sydenham, in 1884. This post he exchanged in 
1891 for the Chapel Royal, Savoy, being organist 
there till his death. For some time he was 
director of music at the Borough Polytechnic, 

s It Is possible that this only Impression was in the possession oi 
the writer. His collection was dispersed after bis death. It war 
photographed, and pitnis of this are fairly oommon. w. a. a. 
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and in 1890 was appointed a professor of har- 
mony and composition at the R.A.M. 

In addition to the works above named 
Haynes composed two cantatas for female 
voices — * Fairies* Isle ’ and ‘ A Sea Dream ’ ; 
an Idyll for violin and orchestra ; twelve 
sketches for violin with pianoforte accompani- 
ment ; organ pieces ; church music ; a book of 
charming ‘ Elizabethan Lyrics,’ etc. His com- 
positions prove him to have been an artist of 
absolute refinement in the exercise of a melodic 
gift and skilful musicianship. F. o. e. 

HAYOT, EuGiiJNE Maurice (6. Provins, 
Nov. 8, 1862), violinist, was a pupil of Massart 
at the Paris Conservatoire, and obtained a 
brilliant first prize in 1883. Ho was received 
with applause at the Pasdeloup concerts the 
following year, and from this time onward has 
had the greatest success in France (Concerts 
Colonne, Lamoureux, Conservatoire ; also 
abroad). 

He has for the last 20 years directed the 
quartet which bears his name (with Firmiii 
Touche, then Andre, as 2nd violin, Denayer as 
viola, and Salmon as violoncellist) and for a 
long time was attached to the celebrated con- 
certs of ‘ La Trompette ’ w'ith Saint - Saens, 
Faure, Pugno, etc. 

A brilliant and ardent virtuoso, Hayot is also 
a teacher of the first rank. PVom 1894-96 ho 
has been professor at the Paris Conservatoire. 

M. p. 

HEAD - VOICE — in contradistinction to 
chest-voice. This term is applit?d indifferently 
to the second or third register, but is more 
strictly appropriate to the second. Its range 
is indefinable, seeing that many or most of the 
notes naturally produced ‘ from the chest ’ may 
also be produced ‘ from the head ’ ; or, in other 
words, that the different ‘ registers ’ of every 
voice may be made to cross each other. (See 
Chest-voice ; Falsetto ; Singing.) j. h. 

HEAP, Charles Swinnerton (6. Birming- 
ham, Apr. 10, 1847 ; d. there, June 11, 1900), 
was educated at t he Grammar School, Birming- 
ham. Displaying at a very early age an apti- 
tude for music, he sang in public as a child, 
and at the Birmingham Festival of 1858 as a 
soprano. On leaving school he was articled to 
Dr. Monk at York, where he remained for two 
years. In 1865 he gained the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship, and was sent to Leipzig for two 
and a half years, studying under Moscheles, 
Hauptmann, E. F. Richter and Reinecke. On 
his return he became a pupil of W. T. Best at 
Liverpool, and from 1868 devoted himself to 
professional duties in Birmingham, at the 
classical concerts of which town he constantly 
appeared as a pianist, and in which district he 
was widely known as a conductor. In 1870 he 
wrote an exercise for the Cambridge degree of 
Mus.B., which produced so favourable an im- 
pression upon the Professor of Music (Sir W. 

VOL. n 


Sterndale Bennett) that he offered to accept 
the work (the first part of an oratorio * The 
Captivity ’) as an exercise for the Mus.D. degree. 
Swinnerton Heap accordingly set the 3rd Psalm 
for the Mus.B. exercise, in 1871, and in the 
following year proceeded to the degree ,of 
Mus.D. He conducted the Birmingham Phil- 
harmonic Union from 1870 till its dissolution 
in 1886 ; he became conductor of the Wolver- 
hampton Festival Choral Society, and con- 
ducted the festivals held there in 1883 and 
1886. He condut;ted the North Staffordshire 
Festival at Hanley {q.v.) from the foundation 
of the festival in 1888 until 1899. In 1896 he 
became conductor of the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society, and chorus - master for the 
Birmingham Festival in 1897. He was an 
examiner for the musical degrees at Cambridge 
in 1884. His principal works are : 

A pianoforte trio (performed at Leipzig), a sonata for clarinet 
and piano (1879), a quintet for pianolorte and wind Inotruiueuts 
(1882). two overtures (one ijroduoed at the BinuinKbrim Festival 
of 1879 and afterwartls played at the Crystal I'alace Concerts), a 
• Haimm fac RpRem ' (yierlorined at licipzig), cantataa ’ The Voice 
of spring' (Liverpool Philharmonic Society, 1882), 'The Maid of 
AsUdat ' (Wolverhampton, 1886), ‘Fair Rosamond' (Hanley, 1890), 
and numerous anthems, songs and organ i>ieces. 

w. B. s. ; addn. from Brit. Mvs. Biog. 

HEATH, John, English church composer 
of the 1st half of the 17th century, who appc'ars 
ill the Rochester Cathedral Treasurer’s Book as 
organist there as early as 1614 and as late as 
1668.^ He is described in the Organ Book of 
Adrian Batten {q, t \ ) as holding this post in 1 633. 
Heath’s name occurs in Clifford’s ‘ Collection ’ 
(2ndodn. 1664), but simply as the composer of 
an anthem of which the words only are given. 
A Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as well as a 
7-part verse anthem by Heath, are in the 
R.C.M. (1045/51). These are all included (in 
organ score) in the organ book mentioned above, 
and the Evening {Service fragments are also at 
Peterhouse. He may also be the composer of 
the song, * Go tell my most malicious fate ’ 
(melody Harl. 7459/43), there ascribed to ‘ Em. 
Heath.’ The M8. is an early 17th-eentury one, 
but Heath's authorship of the song cannot be 
established. J* m®. 

HEATH (John ?). The John Heath de- 
scribed above must not be confused, as in Q.-L.^ 
with another composer of the same name who 
lived in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
and wJho contributed a canticle to the 2nd part 
of John Day’s ‘ Certaino Notes ’ (1565). This is 
probably the man whose * dull service,’ written 
on the note per syllable principle, is referred to 
by Ernest Walker {Hist, of Music in England, 
p. 37) as being printed in some of Day’s early 
Psalters. A single part of a madrigal of this 
period by Heath, ‘ Hey downe, downe, downe 
. . . these women all’ (Harl. 7678/1005), 
is probably the work of this man. It was re- 
printed by Joseph Ritson in his ‘ Ancient 
Songs ’ (1790), J- 

1 Bee West’s Gath. Org. p. 92. Wbero Thllllp Heath is mentioned 
as au organist and father of John. 

2q 
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HEATHCOTE, Gilbert (6. 1765 ; d, Lon- 
don, Oct. 19, 1829), took his degree of Mus.B. in 
1787 ; M.A.Oxon., 1791 ; was rector of Hursley 
in 1804, vicar in 1811, and archdeacon of Win- 
chester in 1819. He composed liturgical chants, 
etc., which are still in use ; also ‘ The Original 
Music in score of the Graces used at Winchester 
College,’ etc. (1811). E. v. d. s. 

HEATHER, see Heyther. 

HKBOEN, John, who lived in London 
during the first half of the 18th centuiy, was 
reputed an excellent solo violoncellist as well as 
viola da gambist and bassoon-player. At a con- 
cert which he gave in 1749 he produced a piece 
for 5 violoncellos by Abaco, who probably took 
part in it. His portrait painted by Mercier in 
1741, was engraved by Faber (E. van der 
Straeten, Hist, of the Violoncello, vol. i. .310). 

HEBENSTREIT, Pantaleon (6. Eisleben, 
1667 ; d. Dresden, Nov. 15, 1750 1) was at j 
first a dancing-master and violinist in Leipzig, ; 
but about 1697 he became celebrated for his ' 
performances on the dulcimer, an instrument 
which he greatly enlarged, and on which his 
performance in Paris in 1 705 roused such atten- j 
tion that Louis XIV. suggested his calling the 
new instrument by his own name of ‘ Panta- i 
LEON * In 1714 he was appointed ‘ panta- ! 

leonist ’ in the court band at Dresden. In i 
Mattheson’s Critica musica for Dec. 8, 1717, 1 
is a letter from Kuhnau, extolling the proper- ' 
ties of what is called the ‘ Pantaleonisches i 
Cimbel.* It seems to have allowed great 
variety and contrast of tone, and Schrocter, 
the German who claimed to have invented the 
pianoforte, stated that the idea originated with 
the Pantaleon. (See also Dulcimer; Piano- 
forte; SCHROETER.) 

Various official appointments were bestowed 
on Hebenstreit, but he seems to ha ve given up 
the pantaleon in favour of his pupil Richter, 
His compositions obtained commendation from 
Telemann ; all that are now extant are a series 
of overtures for pantaleon and other instru- 
ments, in the Darmstadt library. M. 

HEBREW MUSIC. Oiugins. — T hoHebrews 
descended from Eber, son of Shem, derived 
their music from the Syrians ( Arameeans) . They 
were well acquainted with the art before 
their sojourn in Egypt. Gen. xxxi. 27. ‘ Tof ’ 

(tabret) and ‘ Kinnor ’ (harp) were identified 
with Israel’s national life. A Hebrew lyre re- 
presented on an ancient Egyptian painting dis- 
covered in a tomb at Beni Hassan, is, according 
to Sir Gardener Wilkinson’s conjecture, of the 
period of Pharaoh, patron of Joseph. This 
shows that it originated with Asiatic Semites, 
not in Eg}q)t.* 

The Alexandrian Jew, Philo, states : The 
Egyptian priests taught Moses, besides the art 
of arithmetii^ and geometry, the knowledge of 
rhythm, harmony, metre and music, 

> Q.-A. 3 Cf. Benziffer, Jewtih JBnayoloptdia, toI. tI. p, 1S7. 


The first Biblical record of the Hebrews paiw 
ticipating in a musical festival is connected 
with that sublime ‘ Song of Deliverance ’ the 
‘ Song of Moses,’ known as ‘ ^irath Hayyam * 
(the Song at the Sea) (Exodus xv.) ; rendered 
perhaps by cantillation and song. 

The Sephardic melody below has, according 
to a very ancient Spanish work, been affirmed 
by some to be that sung by Miriam and her com- 
panions. Its striking resemblance to the ’ Song 
of the Water-carriers of Mecca * which Burck- 
hardt noted during his travels in Arabia, 
supports the notion of its great antiquity. 
Apart from its topographical value, the limited 
range of phrases over three notes, is note- 
worthy as evidence of its antiquity. 

The Jews of Northern Europe (whose music 
is derived and preserved from their Oriental 
home, unmodified and uninfiuonced by sacred 
or secular song of their neighbours, other 
than the Spanish and Portuguese Jews) have a 
rendering for the ‘ Sirath * possessing something 
in common with the latter’s rendering which 
being more complete in form, etc., is probably 
older, the Jews of Northern Europe having 
only retained a varied portion of the original. 
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Exodus XV. 20 relates that Miriam took 
a timbrel in her hand and all the women 
went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances ; and the following verse states 
that she * sang unto them.’ Hebrew * lahem ’ 
( — unto them ; masculine form) signifies, unto 
Moses and the Children of Isri^L 
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Thus we find singing unaccompanied and 
accompanied by instruments of percussion and 
dancing, also antiphonal singing. Biblical and 
post- Biblical literature afiord many instances 
of the dance employed by Hebrews on religious 
and secular occasions.^ 

Instruments. - The ‘ Sofar ’ (ram’s horn) (see 
Shofar, plate LXXXIII), the oldest sur- 
viving Hebrew musical instrument employed in 
the Synagogue, was used for the proclamation 
of the Jubilee Year (Lev. xxv. 8-10). It 
is blown during Ellul, in the month preceding 
the New Year Festival (Num. xxix. 1), on both 
days of which it is also blown a number of 
times during Divine Service, and once at the 
termination of the Day of Atonement. 

Skill was required to produce ‘ T®ki*ah = a 
plain deep sound ending abnjptly, and 

* T**ru*ah ’ = a trill between two ‘ T®ki‘ahs.* 

In connexion with the ‘ Sofar,’ the earliest 
reference to musical time-measure is found in 
the Talmud. Uncertainty prevailed regarding 
‘ T*^rii‘ah ’ meaning an outcry or moaning, the 
former was supposed to consist of three con- 
nected short sounds, the latter of nine very 
short notes divided into three disconnected 
broken sounds (‘ S' barim ’). The duration of 

* T*-rii‘ah ’ is equal to that of ‘ S®barim,’ and 
‘ T‘'ki‘ah ’ is half the length of either (Bos 
Ha^anah 4 a). Biblical and post - Biblical 
writings record the use of the * Sofar ’ in war 
and for other occasions,** The Bells (Ex. 
xxviii.) were indispensable to the High Priests’ 
functions. 

SorAR-rATJiS.* 

From JuwNli Encyclopedia, Vol. XI. p. 305. 


Psaltery,® timbrel, pipe® and harp were 
employed by the Guild of Prophets (1 Sam. 

X. 5).’^ 

1 Chron. xiii. 8, relates the processional 
bringing up of the Ark from Kirjath-jearim 
with songs, harps, psalteries, timbrels, cymbals 
and trumpets.® 

Chap. XV. 16-25, tells of singers and instru- 
mentalists organised for the bringing up of the 
Ark from the house of Obed-edom to the tent 
pitc.hed by David. Three choirs are con- 
stituted, the singers Hernan, Asaph and Ethan 
with cymbals of brass to sound aloud (probably 
the leaders). Chananiah, chief of the Levitos, 
was over the song ; he was master in the song 
because he was skilful. 

Chap. xvi. 4-43 is a record of the ‘ Service 
of Song ’ held outside of the Tent and before 
the Ark. Probably owing to the non -proces- 
sional character of the assembly, two instead of 
seven trumpets and one cymbalist instead of 
three are employed. We find also a ‘ Psalm 
of Thanksgiving ’ t-o which all the people said 
‘ Amen ’ and praised the Lord. 

At the census of the Levites David selected 
four thousand for the sacred music (1 (Jhron. 
xxi. 1-6). 

1 Chron. xxv. 1-31 gives particulars of this 
imposing choir, the largest and most significant 
orchestra ever recorded in ancient annals, 
totalling 24 chief musicians, under whom were 
11 skilled musicians and 154 pupils. 

Verse 8 demonstrates this systematic or- 
ganisation. 

‘ And they cast lots, ward against tmrd, as well the 
small us tlie great, the teacher as tlie scholar.* 


T'5ki‘ah. 





Great T«ki‘ah. 


The ‘ Sofar ’ has been incorrectly described 
as a trumpet or cornet, but the Hebrew ‘ Haz- 
zozoroth * —trumpets, which had to be made 
of beaten silver (Num. x.).® 

The same chapter records the purposes for 
use and different modes of blowing. It is 
evident that musical art w’as not neglected 
during Israel’s 40 years’ joumeyings in the 
Wilderness. We find skilled workers for 
the Tabernacle, and reference to ‘ wandering 
minstrels ’ if this denotes the interpretation of 
^ Hammoselim ’ (Niim. xxi. 27). Folk-songs 
and traces of them occur early and late in 
portions of the Bible. 

1 Of. Traditional Molodle* for the Festival of Passover, The 
JewUh Ouardian, No. 

» VA. aillcle on the flnfar, Jewtuh Kney. vol xl. pp. 30l-fl. 

8 Compare Elgar’s rendering of these calls iu ’ The Apostles.’ 

4 Jllustrationa of Hebrew trumpets are depleted on the Arch of 
Titus In Rome and Bar-Cochbar coins, on which latter are also 
Jewisn Ivres. Cf. Mmic : Jt$ Lewt and JSvoluUon, lUlO, p. 119, 
Combariau. 


The consecration of the Temple built by 
Solomon was attended with a great musical 
festivity (2 Chron. v. 12-14; vii. 6). 

After Solomon’s death, and the partition of 
the kingdom, when God-fearing and idol- 
worshipping kings followed each other in 
Judah, under the former the instituted 
Liturgical music was continued. 

During tlie exile the musical art was uphela 
(Ps. 127). 148 musicians of the Asaph family 

returned from Babylon (Neh, vii, 44). 

W^e can only suppose this family, which had 
supplied singers and choirmasters for over 
600 years, and at this date was able to 
produce a choir of 148 musicians, had been 
occupied with music when not required for 
the Temple. The Jeduthun family also up- 
held its tradition. 

The re-institution of the musical Divine 
Service is recorded (Neh. xi, 17-23 ; xii. 27-47 ; 
Ezra iii. 10-13. This service continued a 

5 Hebrew 'Nebel * akin-bottle. Hence the shape favours the 
lute. 

• * Ttalil’ to bore through, denotes pipe. * SallMm *, possibly 

triangles (I Sam. xvlli. (i). * Mena'anim,* considered to mean 

* Slstrum • (2 Sam. vl. 5). 

• ef. art. JUusic^ Dictionary of the Sibtr, pp. 468-63 ; Dio wiuHto* 
litirhrn Inotrumonte in don hexliyon SehrifUtn, 3. Weiss, Orae, 1896. 

8 Jnslrumenta that accompauied singing are temed ' Kele sUr ** 
song vessels, viz. psalteries and harpau 
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regular institution till the destruction of the 
Temple under Titus. 

The Talmud (Tamid vii.) states : At the 
Temple Daily Sacrifice there were two silver 
trumpets which gave first a sound of blowing, 
then of trembling and again one of blowing. 
After some time, Ben Arsa, a Temple official, 
struck the cymbal, whereupon the Levites 
spoke with (or in) song ; after a paragraph 
of a Psalm a blowing was sounded, where- 
upon the people throw themselves down in 
worship ; this sound followed each para- 
graph, after which the people throw them- 
selves down. 

The Talmud (Suk. 5) describes with more 
detail the * Drawing of the Water Festival ’, the 
second evening of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which was a great popular festivity. On this 
occasion the Levites stood on the fifteen steps 
which led into the women’s court, oorrenpond- 
ing with the fifteen songs of degrees (Ps. cxx.- 
cxxxiv.), with their musical instruments, and 
sang. (Galleries were erected for the women, 
while the men occupied the space below.) The 
Talmud (Ar. xi. 3) mentions tw^o flutes (reed 
pipes) played twice daily in the Temple. Tw^o 
to twelve were used. At close of a cadence 
one flute played a solo, being considered the 
most l)eautiful ending. ‘ Ugab ’ signifies pipe 
(Gen. iv. 21 ; Job xxi. 12 ; Ps. cl. 4). 

A ‘ Magrepha ’ ~ organ was in the Temple 
and had ten ‘ N^Kabbhim ’ (i.e. rows of pipes 
(Erakhin x. c. 2). An Hydraulus = water-organ 
was not included there (Jerusalem Talmud, 
Suk.). (See Organ, Hydraulus.) 

Temple and Synagogue. — The Talmud 
(Ar. 11 ^) describes R. Joshua ben Hananiah, 
a member of the Levitical Choir and of 
Levitical descent. (Ma‘as. Sh. v. 9). He 
tells how : 

‘ The choriatoTH went in a body to the Synagogue 
from the orchestra by the Altar [Suk, 03 a] and so 
participated in both services.’ * 

Hence possibly some, if not all, of the tra- 
ditional Temple Song came into the Synagogue. 

The Temple Servicjo was not confined to 
Sacrifice. Besides ‘ Heading from the Law * 
and recital of the Psalms, j)rayer8 and what 
we know as ‘ Liturgy ’ dato ba(;k at least 
as far as the return from the Babylonian 
captivity. Some prayers are found in the 
Pentateuch.® 

The ancient rendering by the Sephardic Jews 
for the Priestly Benediction (Num. vi. 22-27) 
is held to be a relic of Temple Music. In 
support of this it is found that the Ashkenazic 
Jews retained a similar intonation.® 

Regarding the Levitical Song, the Talmud 
employs two words ‘ v®dibb®ru b®8bir.’ If this 

* Cf. Jnri«h Encyclopedia, vol. ix. p. 120. 

> The JeuHeh and Chriitian LHurgiee, E. N. Adler. The 
Jewish Jteviete vol. U. No. 12. 

• Cf. Toe Ancient Melodtee of the Lituryy of the Spanish and 
Hftugwm Jews, Aguilar and De Sola, London. 1857. 


Birkath Kohannim (Priestly Benediction). 
3. Adagio mafttfoso. Ancient Melody (Sephardic). 




is translated as ‘ and they spoke in, or with 
song,’ this interpretation denotes the source 
of ‘ Ancient Hebrew Song,’ viz. : 

Cantillation. — To the Jews belongs the 
* fixed cantillation ’ system, shown by signs 
termed ‘ Ta‘amim ’ and ‘ N*^ginoth,’ which may 
have existed in Moses’s time (Ex. xv. ; Deut. 
xxxi. 30). 

Rabbi Jochanan says : Anybody who reads 
the Scriptures without ‘ N^^'iniah’ = plcasantne.ss, 
i.e. accentuation, and learns the Mishna without 
‘ zimra ’=song, to such a person the text in 
Kzek. XX. 25 refers. 

Wickes points out that Jesus may have made 
use of it when reading from the Prophet Isaiah 
(St. Luke iv. 17 ff.). 

Cantillation may have evolved from giving 
expression to word meaning, convoying to the 
liskmcr the feeling for discerning long and short 
phrases and cadences of line or verse, liefore the 
invention of graphic signs ; vocal and verbal 
utterance being simultaneous. 

Moreover, finger movements could illustrate 
high or low notes, turns and other musical 
details. 

The Talmud (Ber. 62 a) refers to the right 
hand movement at the ‘ Speech Recital of the 
Holy Law.* 

Some consider the system was evolved by the 
Massoretic School (Tiberias, about 700). An 
outstanding feature not found in any other 
notation consists in the signs being placed 
above and below the text. 

There are two systems of accents, one for 
the Holy Law and historical books, the other 
for the poetical books. The earliest known 
Hebrew MS. containing accents is in the British 
Museum No. 44451 (c. 820-850 c.e.). Mr. D. S. 
Sassoon possesses one of Babylonian-Persian 
origin. St. Petersburg library has one dated 
916 C.E. 

Neither vowel-points nor accents are per- 
mitted in Scrolls of the Law used in Divine 
worship. He who reads therefrom in Synagogue 
memorises the cantillation. When reading 
from the Prophets, the printed book containing 
the signs is used. 
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Names and Meanings 

(the latter as given in the Jewish Encyclopedia), 


!L d 
s rr 
±1 X 


Ancient Bebrew 
CantiUaiwn signsJ 
Later 
Forms, 

Zarka, * to sprinkle/ 

Muna(i or §ofar, ‘ resting horn/ 

Pazer, * dispersed/ 

Segolta. ..... 

Yerali ben Yomo, * young moon/ 

Karne Farah, ‘ cows’ horns/ 

Kadmah v^azla, ‘ preceding and going on/ 

Silluk, * cessation.’ 

11‘bi'ah, ‘ sustained.* .... 

M^huppakh pasta, ‘ inverted (horn) stretcher.' 

Double Pasta, ‘ double stretcher.’ 

Muna(i or Zukcph Katon, ‘ minor raising.' 

Salscleth, ‘ chain.’ .... 

Gershayim, ‘ double Geresh.’ 

Gcresh, ‘ expulsion.’ .... 

Merkha kh' phulah ‘ two rods or strokes.' 

Darga, * steps.* ..... 
T«bhir, ‘ broken.’ ..... 
Merkha, ‘ lengthener.' 

Tipha, ‘ handbrcadth.' 

Etnahta, ‘ tester.' .... 

Yethibh, ‘ sUying.’ 

T<'li8a g-dolah, ‘ major drawing out.* 

TaiSah, ‘ drawing out,’ 

(('oinpare Tables of Neuincs given under Notatiov.) 


Oldest Latin Ch\ rch 
Neujius. 


J Podatus. 


(a) . 


Triangula ta. 


\f 


X 

t 

X 

J_ 

IT 

T 

:r 

7" 

X 


T 

11 


iL 

u 


SL 

X 

TT 

T 


U Epiphonus 


Pimctum. 


(h)\ 

/• 


(3ravis. 
Clima(;us. 
Quilisina. 
ff Strophicus 
/ Virgula. 


Oriscus. 

Salicus. 


Clivis. 




(o) Thlfl sign occurs in anonymous Vatlcaiia. 

Illustration marked A in Example 4 shows j 
cantillation for ‘ Reading from the Law ’ by 
Ashkenazic Jews on all occasions excepting 
Penitential days, when that marked B is em- 
ployed. Regarding the latter, there would seem 
to be similarities in this intonation and that 
for ‘ Reading from the Prophets ’ by the 
Bagdad Jews. Ashkenazic intonation for 

‘ Reading from the Prophets ’ is quoted as 
Exarajde 8. 


(h) thid. 

B Con molin espressione. 


Genesis xxii, 7» 6? 



fa*ther, and said, My father; and he answer’d 
1 


VAY'UAREKH Elohim. 


4. Andante, 


Genesis ii, 8. 



Pa - J/* - ba^rekh E-lo- him et yom hass^-bi - *i 


Bllf K, o. I y I 

= • ■- 


the Are and the wood, 

I g ] 



zm'. 

ra £-lo • him 


1 Copy of Hebrew accents kindly provided by llr. D. S.jBe88oon 
Cf. Nnmsnkunde, vol. li. p* 1C 


from bis MS. 
' . lOia. 


108, Peter Wagner 


’ where is the lamb for the sa 


cri - flee ? Then 






God 


spake A-bra-Jiam: 

Cl Z I Di 

. will provide a lamb lor the sa-cri-fice, my 

So they went, the two . . of 



to . geth 

t’ompnre the iiiueicat phr»HC>, A. "B. C, I> contained in the above 
exaniTilp marked n, with the iollowlnp phrasee: 

•: Arranged to the English text by Eabul F. L. Cohen. 
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Cl a « 

^Al ^ 


Kad-ma w^-az - la, Qe - resh. 

. T'li saT^. 


/To. 1 

•~yr~" r "-Ik. — » "n 



Me-rf - kha Hp-ha^ . . Me-r*-kha Sil~lvk 


Example 5 shows some melodic formulas as 
rendered by the Ba|?dad Jews for cantillation 
of the Readings from the Prophets. 

The ‘ Haggadah,’ which relates the Redemp- 
tion from Kgypt, is retated in Jewish homes on 
the first two nights of Passover. This is gener- 
ally rendered by the master of the house with 
distinct types of cantillation and melody in 
which the company presentparticipate. Psalms, 
including the ‘ Hallel,* form an important part 
of Synagogal latiirgy, being generally lendered 
by precentor, choir and congregation in unison, 
or harmony, antiphonal stylo or choir alone, not 
by double choirs. 

Possibly some Psalm headings referred to 
musical instruments, folk-song titles or scale- 
modes of particular districts, comparable with 
the Greek iEohan and Ionian. Extracts from 
the oldest-known Psalm melodies are repro- 
duced below. 1 

The second is sung at the termination of 
the Sabbath. Note the cadence in the relative 
minor ! 


Mizmou SHiii L«-YOM Ha-Shabbath. (Psalm xcii.) 

(A Psalm. A Song. For the Sabbath Day.) 

6. Andante maestonn.* Ancient Sephardic Melody. 

Miz - mor shir le - yom ha - stuib - bath : 
mj 



Tov . . U-ho • dot la 
-4- 


u - It • sarn - mer - shim - kha 'el - yon 


Maestoso. 


Psalm cxliv. 

Ashkenazic Ancient Melody. 




Lf- David: Barukh A-do-nai zu - ri ham-m^dam- 
—I , 


*-med yadai lakrab ez- be-*o - tat lam-mil-hn-mah 


A probable outgrowth of cantillation is 
termed ‘ Hazzanuth,* i.e, appertaining to a 
Hazzan or precentor, who usually renders the 
Liturgical portions, not necessarily the ‘ Reading 
from the Law and Prophets.* The Sages teach ; 
‘ They ought not to send down to the ark any 

1 El^ar Introduced a free rendering of the first in hla ‘ Apostles.* 
* Bee MuAe t^the WAst Ltmdpn Svnatoffu*. Bahunan and Veninder, 
1801, MoveUo. 


one but who is practised ’ (Talmud, Ta'an, 16a). 
Rabbi Judah (c. 136-220) says : * [They should 
in preference send one who is] acceptable to 
the people, possesses the faculty for intonation 
(N^'imah) and has a pleasant voice.’ His 
place w^as in the middle of the Synagogue, on a 
wooden ‘ biraah ’ (Ycr. Suk. v. 5r)a). 

Possibly the ‘ Hazzan,’ whilst not actually 
adopting the ‘ intonation ’ for the Scriptural 
cantillation for the next most important section 
of the Liturgy, the ‘ Amidah * — Eighteen Bless- 
ings, modelled the phraseology thereof on that 
obtaining in the cantillation. 

When the Liturgy assumed greater propor- 
tions this ‘Speech -song’ developed accordingly; 
the Precentor whilst using a ‘ fret^-fantasia ’ con- 
stantly kept in view the main idea or motive. 
Thus the musical rendering of the service 
became a logical and artistic whole. 

Each particular service has a musical idiom 
which the Pre(5(mtor introduced consciously or 
unconsciously w'hen chanting a Liturgical por- 
tion thereof as part of the Sabbath Morning 
Service, and similarly became the basis for 
intoning the Evening St^rvice for Passover, 
Pentecost and Tabernacle Festivals. It is also 
found in the intonation for the New Year and 
Day of Atonement, a ‘ Pizraon,’ ?.r. hymn, 
composed by an early media* val writer Sheph- 
tiah, and in the w'cll-known ‘ Yigdal ’ hymn 
by Daniel ben- Judah Daggan, 1484. 

Goer-Cantor Singer of Vienna has expressed 
strong views supporting his desc.ri])tion of w'hat 
may bo termed a ‘ Jewish Tonal Systc'm,’ in 
which ocimrs a scale, not apparently known 
amongst other tonal systems. 

The following example composed of its 
intervals well illustrates this point. We learn 
from Amran Gaon (870-888) that ‘ Abinii mal- 
kenu ' = ‘ Our Father our King ’ (Example 7), 
in the time of the Gaonim, w'as regarded as an 
institution of the ancients to be recited on 
Penitential days.^ 


‘Abinu Malkknu.’ 




- nc’kha i A - hi - nu mat - ke 



la-nu me • lekh el-la at-tah. 


Jewish Sottrce op Early Christian 
Musto. — The table of cantillation signs given 
above has already suggested a connexion 
between the music of the Jewish Liturgy and 


I Jtwith Jinepet^psdia, vol. 1. p. 66^ 
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that of the early Christian Church. It would 
seem probable that the converts from Judaism, 
including perhaps the sect of the Therapeutae, 
handed down some of the modes of cantillation 
in a somewhat oorruptod form, and that these 
were subse(piently adopted for the Gregorian 
tones and for plain-song. Not that the Psalm 
tones themselves were borrowed, as has been 
erroneously supposed ; the only suggestion of 
influence there is in the use by the (Church of 
the Synagogal method of giving the intonation 
(which obtains in the Sephardic and Ashkenazic 
renderings) at the beginning of a Psalm for 
what is termed the Antiphon. 

There are striking similarities between the 
old Latin Church neumes and the Hebrew 
cantillation signa.^ Possibly, when a line was 
used, considerably later than the adoption of 
the neumes, for denoting the height and depth 
of a sound, the idea was borrowed from the 
manner in which the Hebrew signs are placed 
in the text.* 

The wTiter’s discovery of a strong similarity 
between the Ashkenazic cantillation for Zech. 
ii. 14 and the To Deuin is shown in tho following 
example : 


Cantiliation op Zechariah II, 14. 
g Jjento. 

Sin g au d re 9 ^angi^ter ot Zion: 






Ron - ni v*^-9ivi-hi . . . bath Sy - yon 
for lo. I come, 


Id hW-ni ha ... . 

and I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lord. 




v^’ia-klian-tib^-to-khekh . . . n*- um Ado-nai : 



Tk Deum Laudamus. 

The traditional Roman veruion from the 
Supplement to the Katisbon Gradual (1871). 



i-num eon-fi-te - mur. Te e ~ ter num 



J Cf. writer's article. Mwfeal Timet., Jan. 1914. 

2 Of ponnWerablc importance is Klkan N. Adler’s dlsoorery of a 
Hebrew manuscript in the Oenisah at the old SynaROffue at Fostat, 
near f’airo. The slstns depicted thereon are neumes. The present 
writer with the aid of the late Abdy Williams »nd the Ponedlctine 
fathers (Solenmes) has reproduced the musical content into modern 
notation. The date assigned to the music is tho end of the 12tli or 
13th century Characteristics not found elsewhere are ; 

(1) The Ifebrew letter Daleth (numerical value ‘24) employed to 
denote the clef Fa on fourth line. ^ ^ x 

<2) The Ingenious usng'e of a line showing a number ot notes to 
bo snug on a particular ayllable of the word over which It ts iiIhom. 

Cf. Afwieat Timen, Mar. 1921, for fuller details and repioductlon 
ofH''brcwM8. 

The discovery was the result of investlgatioiis of Oskar Flewcher a 
attempt to tram Its oiigin to a rouslcal setting (akin to, and vary 

S obably derived from, the ancient cautillntionl ot a luedlieval 
ebrew' iMalm, written circa 11th or l‘2th century. 


The writer has also discovered a similarity 
between the ancient Ashkenazic cantillation 
for the ‘ Lamentations of Jeremiah ’ and the 
musical rendering of the same in tho Latin 
Church.® 
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HEBRIDES. ' Die Hebriden ’ is one of tho 
names of Mendelssohn’s concert overture (in 
Ii minor, op. 20), the others being ‘ Fingala 
Hohle ’ and ‘ Die einsame Lisid.’ 

It wa.s first played by the Philharmonic 
Society, May 14, 1832. g. 

HECHT, Eduaud {h, Durkheim, Haarcit, 
Nov. 28, 1832 ; d. Manchester, Mar. 7, 1887), 
was trained at Frankfort by his father, a 
respcctcM nmsician, then by Jacob Rosenhain, 
Christian Haul! and Messer, In 1854 he came 
to England and setUiid in Manchester, whore 
he remained until his death, which took place 
very suddenly. 

From a very early date in tho history of 
Halle’s Concerts, Hecht was associated with 
him as his chorus-ma.ster and sub-conductor. 
But in addition to this ho was conductor of tho 
Manchester Liodertafel from 1859-78 ; from 
1800 conductor of the St. Cecilia Choral Societyj 
and from 1879 conductor of the Stretford Choral 
Society. In 1875 ho was appointed lecturer on 
harmony and composition at Owens College ; 
and was also Examiner in Music to the High 
Schools for Girls at Manchester and Leeds. In 
addition to these many and varied posts Hecht 
had a largo piivate practice as teacher of the 

3 See autbor’a article. The Lamentatioru of Jeretniah: its Mueia 
(Jewish Guardian, No. *200) ; alau hin pamphlet. Fact* and TheorUa 
rtlaiinff to Hebrew Music (Reevea, 1924). 
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piano. These constant labours, however, did 
not exhaust his eager spirit, or deaden his power 
of original composition. Besides a symphony 
played at Hallo’s Concerts ; a chorus, * The 
Charge of the Light Brigade ’ ; ‘ Eric the Dane,* 
a cantata ; another chorus with orchestra, * O 
may I join the choir invisible ’ — all in their day 
favourites with choral societies — Hocht’s works 
extend through a long list of pianoforte pieces, 
songs, partsongs, trios, two string quartets, 
marches for military band, etc., closing w'ith 
op. 28. 

HECK, John Caspar, a German by birth, 
came to London and published A Compleie 
tern of llartnovy ; or a Regular and Easy Method 
to attain a Fundamental Knowledge, and Practice 
of Thoroughbass^ 1708 ; The Art of Playing the 
Harpsichordy 1788; The Art of Playing Tho- 
roughbass with Correctness, according to the true 
Principles of Composition, 1793 ; The Art of 
Fingering, 1770. w. ii. c. 

He published a revised version of Grassi- 
neau's Dictionary of M asic, 1784. w. h. g. p. 

HECKEL, Wolf (Wolfgang) (6. Munich, 
10th cent.), became a citizen of Strassburg. 
He wrote ‘ Lautten Buch . . . mit zwei 
Lautteii zu schlagon * (Strassburg, 1550), con- 
taining 12 sacred and secular German songs ; 
4 Latin, 11 French and 5 Italian songs; dance 
tunes ; and 4 fantasias. E. v. d. S. 

HECKELCLARINET, the name given to 
an instrument designed by the Biberich instru- 
ment-makers to play the shepherd’s pipe melody 
in ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ signifying that Isolde’s 
ship is in sight. It is played with a single reed, 
like that of the clarinet. For this particular 
passage a muted trumpet has been used, and 
also the Tarogato. 

HECKELPHONE, see Oboe (4). 

HECK MANN, Georg Julius Robert 
(6. Mannheim, Nov. 3, 1848 ; d. Gla^sgow, Nov. 29, 
1891), was a pupil of the Leipzig Conservatorium 
under David, 180,5-67, Konzertmeister of the 
‘ Euterpe * at Leipzig, 1807-70, and in the 
same capacity at Cologne, 1872-75. He then 
formed the famous ‘ Heckmann Quartet * with 
Hcrren Forberg, Allekotte and Bcllmann, an 
organisation which had remarkable success 
wherever it was heard. They appeared first in 
England at the Prince’s Hall in the spring of 
1885, and were warmly ap 7 )reciated. In 1880 
they gave a scries of daily concerts in Steinway 
Hall, and paid regular visits to England until 
1888. They were the first players to reveal 
to the London public the qualities that arise 
from constant association, the beauty, in fact, 
of perfect ensemble as distinguished from 
individual attainment. Among other things, 
their playing of Beethoven’s great fugue, op. 
133, in Dec. 1887 was memorable. In 1881 
Heckmann resumed his post at Cologne for a 
short time, appearing as a solo violinist in Eng- 
land in 1889, and in 1891 he undertook the 


duties of Konzertmeister at the Stadttheater of 
Bremen ; he never entered upon them, for he 
died while on a concert-tour, at Glasgow. M. 

HEDGCOCK, Walter W. (6. Brighton, 
1864), organist, conductor, composer. At the 
age of 12 he became assistant organist at St. 
Michael’s, Brighton, a little later holding also 
the post of organist and (;hoirmaster at the 
village of Patcham. In 1879 he was appointed 
to St. Agnes, Kennington Park, S.E., where ho 
remained many yours. After deputising for 
A. J. Eyre as organist at the Crystal Palace, he 
succeeded him in 1894, ten years later becoming 
Musical Director on the retirement of Sir 
August Manns. In this capacity he has been 
in charge of the general musical arrangementr 
of the Handel Festivals of 1900-9-1 2-20-23-26, 
and has acted as organist thereto. For over 
twenty years ho has been hon. conductor of 
the Crystal Palace Choir and Cr 3 ^stal Palace 
Orchestral Sociedy. Ho has composed a good 
deal, his best-known works being songs. 

II. G. 

HEDGELAND, William, established an 
organ factor^’^ in London in 1851. Amongst his 
instruments are those of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Paddington ; Holy Cross, St. Helen’s, Lanca- 
shire ; and St. Thomas, Portman Square, 
London. v. de r. 

HEDING (Hedine). Jacques de (b. Picard3% 
13th cent. ; d. circa 1270), a troubadour ; 2 
chansons with the melodies by him are in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

H E D M 0 N D T, Emanuel Christian 
(6. Maine, U.S.A., Oct. 24, 1857), operatic ttmor. 
He was educated in Canada and studied singing 
at l^Jpzig. Ho finst appeared in opera in 
Berlin and sang for one season (1880) at Bay- 
reuth. His sympathetic voice, however, was 
scarcely powerful enough to satisfy German 
audiences in the heroic tenor parts of the 
W’agner repertorv, and lie did better in 
England, where he ultimatol^’^ settled dowm. 
Under engagement to Augustus Harris, he 
happened to be in London during a brief 
season of opi^ra in Nov. 1891, and was hastily 
sent for to replace an indisposed tenor ns I..ohen- 
grin. His success led to a long period of work 
with the Carl Rosa (’ompan^^, his Lohengrin and 
Tannh&user being generally considered his best 
parts. He also appeared once or twice in 
London in lighter roles, as, for instance. Rip 
van Winkle in Franco Ixmni’s opera at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, in Sept, 1897, and again, in 
Nov. of the same year, in lA^cocq ’s ‘ Scarlet 
Feather,’ at the Shaftesbury. He gave an 
autumn season on his own account at Co vent 
Garden in 1895, appearing as Siegmund in ‘ The 
Valkyrie ’ (first time in English) ; and in 1908 
acted as stage-manager besides taking part in 
the English performances of the ‘ Ring.’ He 
last sang there during the Carl Rosa season of 
1909. H. K. 
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HEERMANN, Hugo (6. Heilbronn on the 
N^eckar, Mar. 3, 1844), violinist, was, when a 
boy of 10, introduced by Rossini to F^tis, then 
director of the Brussels Conservatoire, in which 
institution he studied the violin under J. 
Meerts, and won a first prize at the end of 
three years. In 1865 he was aj)pointod leader 
of the Museum Concerts at Frankfort, and in 
1878 undertook the post of professor of the 
violin in the Hoch Conservatorium of that city, 
retaining it till 1904, when he founded a violin 
school of his own. He was IcadcT of the 
Frankfort String Quartet (H. Bassermann, 
Naret-Koning, Hugo Becker), which has played 
on the Continent with much success. He moved 
to Chicago in 1907, to Berlin in 1910 and to 
CJeneva in 1911. He has edited a new edition 
of De Beriot’s Violin School. w. w. c. 

HEGKR, Robert (6. Strassburg, Aug 19, 
1886), a conductor of international fame whose 
field of activities extends over Nuremberg, 
Munich Grand Opera House, Vienna State 
Opera House, Royal Opera House, Covent 
(iarden. 

He studied in Zurich under L. Kompter, and 
later in Munich under Max Schillings. As a 
composer Hi^gor works on classical lines, 
showing, however, a marked influence of 
Schreker, Strauss and Scliillings. Short themes, 
sudden modulations, sharp contrasts, char- 
acterise his works, which include : ‘ l)i(i Juedin 
von Worms ’ (melodrama) ; op. 14, ])ianofortc 
trio ; * Kin Fest zu Hadcrslev ’ (opera, 

Nuremberg, Nov. 12, 1919) ; op. 12, ‘ Hero and 
Loander ’ (symphonic poem) ; op. 16, concerto 
in D major (for violin) ; symphony in D 
minor ; ‘ Kin IViedenslicd ’ (for soli, choir, 

orchestra and organ). n. J. k. 

HKGNER, Anna (6. Basle, Mar. 1, 1881), 
violinist. She is the sister of the late Otto 
Hegner, a pianist of distinction, and was herself 
in the first instaneo a student of the piano, but 
it was thought better that both children should 
not take up the same instrument, and at the 
age of 5 years she began to stud}' the violin 
under Professor Wolf of Basle. At the age of 
16 she was taken in hand by Hugo Hcermanii 
of Frankfort, from whom she acquired her 
proclivity for classical music. Her first public 
success was in England, where she was heard 
with her brother at the piano. Since then she 
has proved her artistic capacity in the many 
Continental cities in which she has appeared, 
her programmes including all the masterpieces 
of violin literature. She gave a cycle of 5 con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall in 1923, in the course of 
which she performed a series of great concertos, 
showing a marked individuality of style and so 
much grace of expression that she takes a high 
rank among the world’s violinists, w . w \ c. 

HEIDEGGER, John James (b. circa 1659- 
1660 ; d» Sept. 4, 1749),^ by birth a Swiss, as it 

& London Magooim, 


is supposed, arrived in England in necessitous 
circumstances in 1707. Swiny was still sole 
manager of the Opera House, but Heidegger was 
probably the person (‘ tho’ musick is only his 
diversion ’) to whom Motteux alluded in his 
Preface to ‘ Thomyris,’ as the selector of the 
songs in that opera. In 1708 he underto<Jv the 
management, and held it until the end of the 
seastjn of 1 734 with varying success ; but ended 
by acquiring a largo fortune.^ He had the ad- 
dress to procure a subscription which enabled 
him to put ‘ Thomyris ’ on tho stage, and by 
this alone he gained 500 guineas. He intro- 
duced Ridotti and masquerades at the Opera ; 
and, in allusion to this. Dr. Arbuthnot inscribed 
to him a poem, ‘ The Masquerade,’ in which he 
is more severe on his ugliness than on his more 
voluntary vices. Pope describes him as — 

‘ with less reading than makes felons ’scape. 
Less human genius than (iod gives an ape’ ; 
and (iommemorates liis personal charms in the 
linos — 

* And lo I her bird (a monster of a fowl), 
Something betwixt an licideggre and owl.* 

{i)uuciad, bk. i.) 

and a little print, below which arc the words 
‘ — Risum teneatis amici ? ’ translates his words 
info a caricature, representing a ehimoera with 
the head of Heidegger. His face is preserved 
also in a rare etching by Worlidge, and in a 
capital mezzotint by Faber (1749) after Vaiiloo. 
Lord CUiestcrfield on one occ'asion wag(‘red 
that Heidegger was the ugliest person in tho 
tow'ii ; but a hideous old woman w^as, after 
some trouble, discovered, who was admitted to 
be even uglic'r than Hfudegger. As the latter 
was pluming himself on his victory, Lord 
Cdiesterfield insisted on his putting on the old 
woman’s bonnet, when the tables were turned, 
and Lord Chesterticld was unanimously declared 
the winner amid thunders of applause. 

Heidegger was commonly called the ‘ Swiss 
Count,’ under which name he is alluded to in 
A Critical Discovrsc on Operas and Musick in 
England, appended to the Comparison between 
the French and Italian Musick and Operas of 
the Abbe Raguenet, and in Hughes’s PmoTi of 
Charon or the Ferry-boat. 

The libretto of Handel's ‘ Amadigi ’ (1716) 
is sigm;d by Heidegger as author. In 1729 
they entered into operatic partnership at the 
Haymarket Theatre for three years, but the 
agreement lasted till 1734. In 1737 Heidegger 
njsiimed the management, which the nobility 
had abandoned, in consequence of Farinclli’s 
detention at Madrid ; but the season was cala- 
mitous. Previous to closing the theatre, he 
advertised for a new subscription (May 24, 
1738) ; but a second advertisement (July 25), 
announced that tho project of another season 
was relinquished. J. m. 

Biw . — Tinco»o» Vjktter, Monograph on Heidegger liaued al 
Neujahrbltttt, 1902. of the Stndtbibhothek. Z()rb'h._^ 

> In Apr. 1748 he sent £1UU to the Bullerers by the ftre in London. 

W. H. O. F. 
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HEIFETZ, Jascha (b. Vilna, Russia, Feb. 2, 
1901), violin virtuoso. At the age of 3 he 
began his training under the guidance of his 
father. Ravin Heifetz, himself an accomplished 
violinist. Later he studied at the Vilna School 
of Music under Elias Malkin, graduated at the 
age of 8, and made frequent appearances in 
public. In 1910 he was admitted as the 
youngest raeralwr of Professor Auer’s famous 
class at the Imperial Conservatory, and in his 
twelfth year was formally launched into the 
musical world, touring in Russia, Germany and 
Scandinavia with exceptional success. A year 
later he played in Berlin, in Vienna (under 
Safonov), and in Leipzig at the Gewandhaus 
(under Nikisch). Then came the troublous 
times of the Revolution in Russia, and eventu- 
ally, after many vicissitudes, he found his way 
to the United States, becjoming a naturalised 
American citizen in May 1925. 

His first appearance in London was on May 5, 
1920, at Queen’s Hall. Afterwards he toured 
in Australia and the East, revisited England 
in 1922 and 1925, and in 1926 fulfilled en- 
gagements which included a visit to Palestine. 
There he gave several free concerts to largo 
audiences composed mainly of members of the 
Jewish colony. Already at this early stage in 
his career he has won for himself the reputation 
of being the most ])erfect technician upon his 
instrument now before the public. He is not 
what is known as a temperamental player, his 
aspirations being towards an art entirely free 
from exaggeration ; but nothing more subtle in 
expression or more perfectly balanced has been 
heard t han his interpretation of the works which 
the great masters have written for the violin. 

HEIGHINGTON, MusoraveT Mus.D. 
(6. 1680; d, Dundee, c. 1764), son of Ambrose 
Heighington, of White Hurworth, Durham, and 
grandson of Sir Edward Musgrave, of Hayton 
Castle, Cumberland, Bart., embraced the pro- 
fession of music. He was organist of Hull 
Parish Church, 1717-20, gave concerts in Dub- 
lin, 1725-28, and was organist at Yarmouth, 
1733-46. On Aug. 12, 1738, he was admitted 
a member of the Gentlemen’s Society at Spald- 
ing, a literary and antiquarian body corre- 
sponding with the Society of Antiquaries. In 
1739 he produced at the Society’s anniversary 
an ode composed by him for the occasion. In 
1748 ho was organist of St. Martin’s, Leicester, 
and in 1756 ho was appointed to a post as 
organist at Dundee. He composed the vooal 
music in ‘ The Enchanter, or. Harlequin Merlin,’ 
a pantomime published in Dublin, together with 
the instrumental music, a circumstance which, 
ooupled with the facts of his wife being Irish 
and his son bom in Dublin, leads to the in- 
ference that ho at some time pursued his pro- 
fession in that city. He also composed ‘ Six 
Select Odes,’ and some minor pieces. He is 


said to have obtained his degree at Oxford,^ but 
his name is not to be foimd in the records there, 
nor in the catalogues of graduates at Cambridge 
or Dublin. w. h. h. ; addns. w. H. o. r. 

HEIL DIR IM SIEGERKRANZ, a German 
national song, written by Heinrich Harries, a 
Holstein clergyman, for the birthday of Chris- 
tian VII. of Denmark, and published in the 
Flensburger WochenblaU of Jan. 27, 1790, * to the 
melody of the English “ God save great George 
the King.” * It was originally in eight stanzas, 
but was reduced to five and otherwise slightly 
modified for Prussian use by B. G. Schumacher, 
and in this form appeared as a ‘ Berliner Volks- 
lied ’ in the Spenersche Zeitung of Dec. 17, 
1793.® (See God Save the Kino.) The first 
stanza of the hymn in its present form is as 
follows : 

* Hell Dir Im Sleaerkranz, 

Herrscher des Vaterlands, 

Hell KSnig Blr 1 
Ftihl in des Thrones Olanz, 

Die hohe Wonne ganz, 

Liebllng des Volks zu seln, 

Hell Kdnig Dir ! ’ 


HEIMCHEN AM HERD, Das, see Cricket 
ON THE Hearth, The. 

HEIMKEHR AUS DER FREMDE (‘ Son 
and Stranger ’), operetta by Mendelssohn 
written to words by Klingemann, and composed 
in London between Sept. 10 and Oct. 4, 1829, 
for the silver wedding of Mendelssohn’s parents 
on the following Dec. 26. An English version, 
by H. F. Chorley, was produced at the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, July 7, 1851. Q. 

HEINE, Samuel Friedrich, was chamber 
musician in Schwerin court chapel at Ludwigs* 
lust c. 1786-87 ; married the divorced wife of 
Friedrich Benda, nh, Rietz, a singer, in 1788 ; 
and after 1815 became secretary of the Grand- 
Ducal archives. He composed symphonies, an 
overture, sonata for pianoforte and clarinet or 
violin r also choral works ; but he was chiefly 
esteemed as a song composer. £. v. d. s. 

HEINEFETTER, (1) Sabina (6. Mainz, Aug. 
19, 1809 ; d, Nov. 18, 1872),® in early life sup- 
ported her younger sisters by singing and play- 
ing the harp. In 1825 she appeared as a pubUo 
singer at Frankfort, and afterwards at Cassel, 
where Spohr interested himself in her artistic 
advancement. She subsequently studied under 
Tadolini in Paris, where she appeared at the 
Italiens with great success. From this time 
until her retirement from the stage in 1842, she 
appeared in all the most celebrated continental 
opera-houses. Her last appearance was in 
Frankfort in 1844. In 1853 she married M. 
Marquet of Marseilles. Her sister, 

(2) Clara (b. Feb. 17, 1816 ; d. Feb. 23, 1867) 
was for several years engaged at Vienna, under 


1 AdreriUnnent of hia Odea in John Cot’s Ofttadoine deseribss 
him M * aomctlme of Queen’a CoIIcko Oxon.' 

* From sn nrUcl* by W. Tnppert in the MutUuAitthtM Wteh^nUtM 
for Aur. 81. 1877. See, too, a curioua pamphlet with facalmilea, 
VtrmmchmMtihtMf, «tc., by Dr. Oohmsnn (Berlin. 1878). 

> Mendel gives her date as 1800, but the above Is probably 
eorreot 
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iihe name of Madame Stockl-Heinefetter. She 
made successful appearances in Germany. She 
and her elder sister died insane. A third sister, 

(3) Kathinka (6, 1820 ; d. Dec. 20, 1868), 
appeared with great success in Paris and 
Brussels from 1840 onwards {Mendel and 
Riewnnn), M. 

HEINICHEN, Johann David (6. near Weis- 
sonfels, Apr. 17, 1683 ; d. Dresden, July 16, 
1729), was a pupil of the Thomasschule at Leip- 
zig, under Schelle and Kuhiiau ; after studying 
law at the University of the same city, he 
practised as an advocate at Weissenfels for a 
short time. He soon returned to Leipzig, and 
composed several operas, undertaking the direc- 
tion of the concerts called the Collegium musi- 
cum. He held some official post at Zeitz in 
1710, when he bogged Duke Moritz Wilhelm for 
permission to visit foreign countries and study 
the state of music in Italy and elsewhere. About 
the same time he must have been engaged upon 
his best-known work, the treatise, JS'eu erfun- 
dene und griindliche ATiweisung, a valuable cx- 
j)lanation of thorough-bass ; it w’as published 
in 1711 (a second and much altered edition 
appeared in 1728 with the title Der Generalbass 
in der Composition), and in the same year (1711) | 
his wish to travel was gratified, and he went 
with a councillor named Buchta to Italy, re- 
maining in Venice long enough to compose and 
bring out two operas, ‘ Calfurnia ’ and ‘ La 
])assione per troppo amore,’ He wemt to Rome, 
and entert^d the service of Prince Leopold of 
Anhalt-Cbthen, afterwards becoming attached 
to the suite? of the Elector of Saxony, who ulti- 
mately appointed him, in Jan. 1717 Kaj)cll- 
meister at Drt'sden, where his duties were to 
conduct the opera and superintend the music of 
the church. A quarrel with iSenesino about 
1720 had the result of relieving him of his oper- 
atic duties, and ho remained in Dresden until 
his death. Various colU'ctions in Dresden con- 
tain in all about 16 masses, 3 requiems, many 
motots, 133 miscellaneous sacred compositions, 
three operas, other than those already named, 
five serenades and a number of vocal solos and 
duets. (See list in Q,'L.) M. 

Bibl. — Riohaud Tannkr, Johann David Utinichen alt drama- 
Hteher Komponint, (.Leipzig, lUlU.) 

HEIN LEIN (Hainlein), Paul {b. Nurem- 
berg, Apr. 11, 1626 ; d. there, Aug. 6, 1686). 
From a town musician he learned to play 
keyboard and all wind instruments. Ho 
went to Italy in 1646 for further studies ; on his 
return in 1649 he was appointed musician to 
the Town Council. In 1(566 he became organist 
at S. Egidius; in 1656 Kapellmeister at the 
Church of Our Lady ; and in 1668 organist at 
S. Sebald’s Cathedral, He composed a large 
number of sacred songs of contemporary poets ; 
also church music. (For list see Q,-L.) 

HEINRICH, Anton Philipp (6. Sch6n- 

baohel, Bohemia, Mar. 11, 1781 ; d» New York, 


May 3, 1861), instrumental and song composer 
of merit (F. A. Mussik, Skizzen aua dem Leben 
dee ... A. Ph. Heinrich, 1843). 

HEINRICH THE MONK (Henricus Mon- 
achus), a lOth-llth century famous composer 
of sequences. His hymn ‘ Avo praeclara 
Maris Stella ’ has been praised by Glarean. It 
is reproduced by Schubiger (No. 56), who also 
gives two celebrated sequences (Nos. 67, 68) by 
Godeschalk, Heinrich’s pupil (Ambros, ii. 115). 

HEINRICH VON MUGLIN, a 14th-century 
composer, represented by some songs in the 
‘ Codex Lunaeconsis.’ Some were republished 
in 1896 by F. Arnold Mayer and H. Rietsch 
(Q.-L.). 

HEINROTH, Johann August Gunthbr 
(b. Nordhausen, Juno 19, 1780 ; d. Gottingen, 
June 2, 184(>). His father was organist at S. 
Peter’s, Nordhausen, for 62 years. Heinroth 
succeeded Forkel at Gottingen as musical 
director of the university in 1818. He intro- 
duced a simplified musical notation for use in 
schools to supplant tlie use of numbers which 
had been adopted at the time. Heinroth’s sys- 
tem was successful, at least in Hanover. In 
collaboration with Jacobson, at the latter’s 
institute at Seeson, he did much to reform the 
Jewish service music, and some of the melodies 
and songs he composed for the purpose were 
widely used. He also founded the Acad(*mical 
Concerts at Gottingen. He composed some 
4-part chorales and partsongs, and wrote a 
number of theoretical and didactic works. (For 
list see Rmnann and Q.-L.) E, v. d. s. 

HEINSIUS, Ernst, an 18th-century organist 
of Arnhem, Holland. Six of his comj}ositions, 
6 symphonies, op. 2, and 6 violin concertos 
appeared at Amsterdam in 1760. 

HEINSIUS (Heins), Peter (6. Brandenburg, 
16th cent.), cantor at the school of yalzwedel 
c. 1579. Ketis speaks of him as cantor at the 
University of Wittenberg iu 1590, but does not 
mention the source of his information. Heinsius 
wrote a considerable number of occasional 
songs 4-6 V. as well as some sacred songs. 
Those which appeared in 1589-90 were pub- 
lished at Wit tenberg. E. v. d. s. 

HEINTZ, Wolff (Wolfgang), organist at 
Magdeburg in 1537 and afterw ards organist at 
Halle. Ho was a friend of Luther, who in 1543 
wrote to condole with him on the loss of his 
wife. He is mentioned also in Amerbach’s 
Organ Tablature. His compositions consist of 
sacred and secular partsongs, of which several 
have been reprinted in modern editions ; alsc 
psalms and cantatas. E. v. d. S. 

HEINZE, Gustav Adolph (6. Leipzig, Oct. 1, 
1820 ; d. there, Feb. 20, 1904), the son of a 
clarinettist in the Gewandhaus orchestra, into 
W'hich ho was himself admitted, in the same 
capacity, in his sixteenth year. In 1840 Men- 
delssohn gave him a year’s leave of absence in 
order that he might perfect himself in the piano> 
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forte study and composition. In 1844 lie was 
appointed second Kapellmeister at the theatre 
at Breslau, where in 1840 his opera ‘ Loreley * 
was produced with great success. This was 
follow’ed by ‘ Die Ruinen von Tharandt * in 
1847, which also obtained much success. The 
books of both wxtc by his wife. In 1850 he 
received the appointment of conductor of the 
German opera in Amsterdam, and although 
that institution Avas not of long duration he 
remained in that city. Many choral societies, 
some of a philanthropic nature, wcix> directed 
by liim, and thus opportunities were given for 
the production of the two oratorios ‘ Die 
Auferstehung ’ and ‘ Sancta Cecilia,’ in 1863 
and 1870 respectively. The list of his works 
includes, bi'sides the above, the choral works 
‘ Der Feenschleier ’ and ‘ Vincentius von Paula,* 
three masses, cantatas, three concert overtures, 
and many choral compositions of shorter extent, 
as well as simgs, etc. (Mendel’s Lexiroti). m. 

HEKKING, (1) Ani)r6 {b. Bordeaux, Doc. 
30, 1866 ; d. Paris, Doc. 14, 1925), violoncellist, 
belonged to a family Avhich produced a numbt^r 
of musicians. At Bordeaux he w^as the pupil of 
his uncle, C’harles Hekking. At 15 years of age 
he began touring in Spain, and in consequence I 
made a great success for himself throughout 
Europe. Ho settled in Paris at the end of ! 
1909, took charge of the class of Cros Saint- | 
Ange at the Conservatoire in 1918, and in 1919 i 
was appointed professor and Avas decorated in 
the same year with the liCgion d’honneur. ' 
The fullness of his ton<i and breadth of his style | 
made him the uncontested master of the 
French school of violoncellists. 

(2) GkiiAKi) (6. Nancy, Aug. 22, 1879) violon- 
cellist, cousin of the pre(!eding, won the first j 
prize at the Paris Conservatoire, in 1899 ; then ; 
spent a year in the orchestra of the Opera. At 
the end of 1900 ho began a A’ory active concert 
career, chiefly abroad. He has played in 
Belgium under tho eonductorship of hlugene 
Ysaye, in Russia with Safonov, in Holland with 
Mengelberg, Mahler, etc., in Franco with all the 
great symphonic societies. His talent, com- 
bining a finely doA’^eloped technique Avith an un- 
tiring musical sense and artistic entcrj)ris(5, has 
made him on numerous occasions the champion 
Df now works, many of Avhich are dedicated to 
him. M. P. 

H ELDER, B.4RTnoLOMAEUS (6. Gotha r. end 
of 16th cent.), studied theology and became 
schoolmaster at Friemar, near Gotha, c. 1614— 
1616 ; afterwards pastor of Remstedt, where he 
was in 1620. He wrote ‘ C’ymbalum geneth- 
liacum,’ New Year and Christmas songs, 4-6 v. 
(1614) ; ‘ Cymbalum Davidicum,’ sacred songs 
mostly taken from the Psalms of David, 6, 6 
and 8 parts (1620) ; also a number of sacred 
and secular songs in various collective volumes, 
among others the well-known song, ‘ Das alte 
Jahr vergangen ist.* E. v. d. s. 


HElE, or HELLE, George db la 
{h. Antwerp after 1550; d. 1689). In his earlier 
years he was a chorister in the Royal Chape, at 
Madrid. The details of his later life as given by 
Van der Straeten and others are somewhat 
conflicting.^ This much is certain, that in 1578 
he was choirmaster {Phonascus ho is styled) at 
the Cathedral of Toumai. From 1580 to his 
death he would seem to have returned to 
Madrid to preside OA^er the choir of the Royal 
Chapel. In 1 57 6 he obtained tAvo prizes at a com- 
petition which took place yearly in connexion 
with a Puy de Musique do la Saint e Cecile 
at Evreiix in Normandy, the second prize of a 
siU’cr harp for the second best motet a 5, and 
the first prize of a silver lute for the best chanson 
a 5. It was just the 5 'ear before, in 1575, that 
Orlandus Lassus had w on tho first prize of a 
silver organ wdth his mt)tct a 5, ‘ Domino Jesu 
Christe qui cognoscis.* These competitions 
began in 1575, and continued to 1589. Besides 
the motet and chanson, the only other work of 
La Hole which ever appeared in print is a 
volume of Masses (Octo Missae, quinque, sex 
et septem vocurn, etc. . . . AntAverp, 1578). 
This w'ork Avas dedicated to Philip 11. of Spain, 
and it is in the title that La Hele is st 3 ded 
Phonascus of Tournai Cathedral, while in the 
dedication he styles himself an ‘ alumnus ’ of 
the King. It is a large choir-book in folio, 
containing all the parts together. It W’as 
issued from the print iug-press of Christ ophe 
Plaiitin at AntAverp, and is one of the most 
magnificent speidmeus of musical typograf fiy. 
A facsimile and further account of it may be 
seen in Goovaert’s HiMoire et bibhographie de 
la typographie musicale dans les Pays-Bas, pp. 
46 and 253. Goova€*rts also a copj" of 

the agreement between composer and printer. 
The work is remarkable for another reason. 
It consists of 8 masses which are all ‘ Missae 
parodiae,’ the motives of Avliich are borrowed 
from the most celebrated motets of the great 
Netherland rnastcirs. Thus there are 2 masses 
a 5, based on tw'O motets of Lassus a 5, ‘ Oculi 
omnium ’ and ‘ Gustato ct videto * ; 2 masses 
a 6, based on the motets of T .assus a 6, ‘ Quare 
tristis es,’ and ‘ Fremuit Jesus ’ ; 2 masses a 7, 
based on Josquin’s celebrated motets ‘ Praeter 
rerum seriem ’ and ‘ Benedicta coelorum 
regina ’ ; 2 other masses a 5, based on Rore’s 
*In convertendo * and Crecquillon’s ‘Nigra sum 
Bed formosa.’ The whole work is thus a homage 
paid by La H^lc to his greater predecessors. 
Other w’orks of La H^le are supposed to have 
perished in a fire at Madrid in 1734, j. r. m. 

HlSLftNE, Opera in one act, w^ords and music 
by Camille Saint -Raens. Produced Monte 
Carlo, Feb. 18, 1904 ; Covent Garden, June 20, 
1904; and Op^ra - Comique, Paris, Jan. 18, 
1905. 

1 G, ran Domlaer. Oeerfft la BHU, mattm da ehaptilU, com 
pMitaur (Antwerp, 1924). gives many detallc and dates which rary 
tram the above. 
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HELPER, Charles de (second half 17th 
cent.), canon and master of the choir-boys at 
Soissons Cathedral. He wrote some excellent 
masses published between 1655 and 1074, of 
which some appeared in several editions ; a 
‘ Missa pro defunctis ’ (in La Borde’s Essai sur 
la musiquBy vol. ii. 104), vespers and other 
church music. E. v. d. s. 

HELFERT, Vladimir (6. 1880), musical 
critic and historian, Ph.D., appointed in 1921 
to the Chair of Music in the University of Brno. 
His writings, which at present have not been 
translated, include Hudehni barok na i^eskych 
zduKtch (Musical baroque in the castles of 
Bohemia), 1916, and Hudba na zdmku jaro~ 
mifickem (Music in the castle of Jaromerice), 
works which throw interesting light on the 
musical life of the country in the 17th century. 

R. N. 

HELICON (Circular Bass), the name given 
to the Bombardon (see Tuba) when made in a 
circular form for convenience in marching. 

HELLENDAAL, Pieter, a Dutch violinist, 
pupil of Tartini, who, after returning from 
Padua, puldished several compositions at 
Amsterdam, and entered the University in 1749. 
He afterwards settled in London, where in 1752 
he obtained a prize at the Catch Club. His 
works are mainly for violin, alone and in com- 
bination ; and several of them were published 
at Cambridge, where also appeared his Collec- 
tion of PsalmSy etc., about 1780. (Q.-L,) 

HELLER, Johann Chilian, a 17th-century 
composer, who wrote * Sacer concentus musi- 
cus,’ containing 5 masses, psalms, motets, . . . 
2 sonatas (Mayence, 1671) ; two pieces in MS. 
in Upsala library {Q.-L.), 

HELLER, Stephen {b. Pest, May 16, 1814 ; 
d. Paris, Jan. 14, 1888), an accomplished 
pianist, and author of a large number of pieces 
for his instrument, mostly on a small scale, but 
generally elegant in form and refined in diction. 

Having studied with Anton Halm in Vienna, 
and appeared in public at Pest at an early age, 
he made a tour through Germany, and settled 
from 1830-33 at Augsburg, where after a pro- 
longed illness he found ample leisure to pursue 
his studies. From 1838 ho resided in Paris, 
rarely playing in public, but much esteemed as 
a teacher and composer. Ho came to England 
in Feb. 1850, and appeared at a concert of the 
Beethoven Quartet Society, Queen Anno Street, 
Apr. 17, and at Ella’s Musical Union, May 3. 
and he stayed until August. He visited 
England again in 1862, and played at the 
Crystal Palace with Hall6 on May 3 in Mozart’s 
concerto in E flat for two pianos. 

His first publication was a set of variations 
in 1829, and what is apparently his latest, op. 
157, * Three Feuillets d’album,’ about 1884. 
Next to his numerous Etudes and Preludes, the 
best of his publications consist of several series 
of Tnorceaux put forth under quaint titles, such 


as * Promenades d’un solitaire * (taken from 
Rousseau’s letters on Botany), ‘ Blumen- 
Frucht- und Dornen-Stucke’ (from Jean Paul), 

‘ Dans les bois,* ‘ Nuits blanches,* etc. A 
‘ Saltarello ’ on a phrase from Mendelssohn’s 
Italian symphony (op. 77), five Tarantellas 
(opp. 63, 61, 85, 87), a Caprice on Schubert’s 
‘Forelle’ (known as ‘La Truite’), are pieces 
wherein Heller rings the changes on his stock of 
musical material with delicate ingenuity, and 
exhibits less of that wearisome reiteration of 
some short phrase, without cither development 
or attempt at attractive variety in treatment^ 
which afterwards grew into a mannerism with 
him. He also put forth four solo sonatas ^ 
which have kift no trace, and, together with 
Ernst the violinist, a set of ‘ Pensees fugitives ’ 
for piano and violin, which have met with great 
and deserved success amongst dilettante 
players. His life and works are the subject i* 
of a monograph by H. Barbedette, translated 
into English by the Rev. R. Brown Borthwick, 
1877. E. D. 

Bini.. — II. BARBRUBTTft, Stephen Heller (187f5). flKonoKH 
Bruvikrkh, (I) Stephen Heller, eritiqiw musical ((luitle. musical, 
Feb. 7. Mar. 14, 1909): (‘.i) Portrait tie Stephen Heller d’apies vn 
tableau du Lnuirt! (S. I. M., Juiia 1909); Mhnoires inedits de Stephen 
Heller (S.I if., 1910). llri>oi.F HciUTZ, Stephen Heller, ein 
Kdnstlerletten (B. * H, 191J). 

HEJ.LINCK, Joannes Lurrs {d. 1541), a 
Flemish composer of the earlier part of the 16th 
century. His name is variously given as 
Joannes Lupus, Lupus Hellinck, Joannes Liipi, 
and sometimes Lu]>us or Lupi simply. Only 
once, in a publication of 1546, is the full name 
given. It B'as for some time uncertain whether 
Joannes Lupus and Joannes Lupi v ere one and 
the same person, hut the identification seems 
now to be satisfactorily established. ^ There is 
still some difficulty in reconciling the conflict- 
ing 8tat<?mcnts as to the appointnuuits which 
ho held. It would appear, however, to be 
sufii<;iently made out that he was for a time 
choirmaster at Cambrai, and afterwards at 
Bruges. In a publication of 1545 there is a 
‘ Deploration de Lupus,’ or Lament on his 
death, composed by Baston. This has been 
reprinted in Maldeghem'.s 'TresoVy 1876. The 
only work which contains compositions by 
l.<upus exclusively is a book of Motets, Paris, 
1542, His other works, which are fairly 
numerous, are contained in the large collections 
which issued from the French, German and 
Venetian ])resses between 1530 and 1560. From 
about 1530-45 Lupus would appear to have 
held the same position in general esteem that 
Clemens non Papa afterwards held from 1545- 
1560. One of the choir-books of the Sistine 
Chapel, written between 1530-40, contains an 
unpublished Mass by Lupus on a Flemish song, 
‘ Min Vriendinne.’ Ten of his masses were 
published, and Q.-L, enumerates a few more 

1 opp. 9. 66, 88, 143. See a review of tbe first of these by 
Schumann in bis Oesam. Sehriften, lii. 186. 

* Bee Ambros, CrsseAieAte, lii. pp. 268-69, and Uitner, Mibiite 
frmphU, and Q.-X. 
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remaining in MS. Of the masses Ambros 
speaks somewhat disparagingly, with the 
exception of one entitled ‘ Panis quern ego 
dabo,’ which, from the boldness of its themes, 
he describes as very remarkable and peculiar, 
but which is further distinguished by the fact 
that Palestrina did not disdain to borrow the 
themes of his Mass ‘ Panis quern ego dabo * 
from the motet of Lupus beginning with these 
words, on which no doubt Lupus's own Mass 
was based. The Mass ‘ lam non dicam * 
Ambros describes as a study in dissonances, 
not altogether successful, but otherwise 
interesting. To the motets, on the other hand, 
Ambros gives the highest praise. There is one, 
more especially, which fully deserves all the 
praise Ambros gives, a ‘ Laudate pueri ’ a 6, 
which may be seen in Kade and Eitner’s reprint 
in score of Ott’s Liederbuch^ 1544. In it there 
is nothing of the hardness either in melody or 
harmony usually associated with our idea of 
the times before Palestrina ; the themes are j 
melodious and interesting throughout. Pales- i 
trina himself might have written the work. I 
The fifth voice has a cantus firmus with long | 
notes, with only the words ‘ Laudate pueri, j 
corde et animo ’ (Ambros gives this wrong). 
The composer takes the liberty of adding the 
words ‘ corde et animo ’ in the other parts also 
to the various ‘ Laudate ’ psalm-verses which 
he sets. This might be taken to imply that he 
himself had written this motet ‘ with heart 
and mind.’ Other works of Lupus are eleven i 
4-voice settings of (*)rman sacred songs, con- 
tained in Rhau’s large collection of Dtuische i 
geisiliche Gesange fur Schulefit 1644, one of . 
which, a deeply expressive setting of Markgraf 1 
Casimir’s lied, ‘ Capitan Herr Gott,’ is also in ! 
Ott’s Liederbuch of 1544. Lastly, there are ^ 
about 26 French chansons, and three with 
Flemish words, contained in the collections of 
Attaingnant and Susato. Three very pretty 
specimens, ‘ Kevins vors moi,’ ‘ II n’est tr^sor,* 

‘ Plus revenir ne puis,’ have been reprinted by 
Eitner in his selection of Chansons t 1899. 

J. R. M. 

HELLMANN, Max Joseph, an early 18th- 
century composer in the Imperial chapel at 
Vienna. Ho composed (c. 1733-37) 6 operas 
dedicated to the Archduchesses Theresa and 
Maria Anna {Q.-L.). 

HELLMANN, Maximilian (6. circa 1703 ; 
d. Vienna, Mar. 20, 1763), a pupil of Heben- 
streit. He was appointed ‘ Cimbalist ’ (player of 
the pantaleon, a largo kind of dulcimer) in the 
Imperial Chapel. Fux praises his virtuosity on 
the pantaleon, which he (Fux) considered most 
effective in the orchestra ; but the Emperor 
suppressed it afterwards as it cost 400 guilders 
a year in strings alone. £. v. d. S. 

HELLMESBERGER, a distinguished family 
of musicians in Vienna. (1) Georq (6. Vienna, 
Apr. 24, 1800; d, Neuwaldegg, Aug. 16, 


1873), son of a country schoolmaster, and 
chorister in the court chapel, entered the Con- 
servatorium of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde in 1820, and learnt the violin from 
Bohm and composition from E. FGrster. In 
1821 he was appointed assistant teacher, and 
in 1833 professor at the Conservatorium, where 
ho taught a host of distinguished pupils, includ- 
ing his two sons, as well as Ernst, Joachim, 
Miska Hauser and Leopold Auer ; he retired 
on a pension in 1867. In 1829 he became con- 
ductor of the Imperial opera, and in 1830 a 
member of the court chapel. This unassuming 
man, who lived only for his art, was leader at 
innumerable concerts, published many com- 
positions for his instrument, and died univer- 
sally respected. His eldest son, (2) Georg 
(h, Vienna, Jan. 27, 1830 ; d. Nov. 12, 1862), 
made a successful concert-tour through Ger- 
many and England with his father and brother 
in 1847, but chiefly devoted himself to composi- 
tion, which he studied under Rotter. When 
barely twenty-one he was appointed Konzert- 
meister at Hanover, where he brought out two 
operas, ‘ Die Burgsehaft ’ and ‘ Die beido 
Koniginnen.’ His brother (3) Joseph (6. Nov. 
23, 1829 ; d. Oct. 24, 1893) early displayed a 
great faculty for music, and appeared in public 
as an infant prodigy. In spite of his youth he 
j was appointed violin professor and director of 
I the Conservatorium, when it wSvS reconstituted 
in 1851, and professional conductor of the 
Gesellschaft concerts. He resigned the latter 
post in favour of Herbeck in 1859, and the 
professorship in 1877, but retained the post of 
director until his death, with signal advantage 
to the institiitioii. In 1860 he w'as appointed 
Konzertmeister at the Imperial opera, in 1863 
first violin solo in the court chapel, and in 
1877 cliief Kapellmeister to the emperor, resum- 
ing the conductorship of the Gesellschaft con- 
j cert for one season. The quartet parties 
which he led from 1849-87 maintained their 
attraction uiidiminished in spite of all rivalry. 
These performances were among the first to 
awaken general interest in Beethoven’s late 
quartets. The fine tone, grace and poetic 
feeling which marked Hellmesberger’s execu- 
tion as a solo and quartet player were equally 
conspicuous in the orchestra, of which he was a 
brilliant leader. To these qualities he united 
perfect familiarity with every instrument in the 
orchestra, and considerable skill as a pianist. 
He received the Legion of Honour for his ser- 
vices as a juror in the Paris Exhibition of 1855 ; 
and many other orders, both of his own and 
other countries, were conferred on him. On 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his director- 
ship of the Conservatorium he was presented 
with the freedom of the city of Vienna. His son 
(4) Joseph (6. Apr. 9, 1866 ; d. Vienna, Apr. 26, 
1907) inherited the family talent, and played 
second violin in his fathe/s quartet from 187& 
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suooeeding him as leader in 1887. From 1878 
ho was solo player at the court opera and chapel, 
and professor at the Conservatorium. He be- 
came second Kapellmeister for ballets and 
concerts at the court opera in 1899, and first 
in 1900. Ho resigned in Sept. 1903. His works 
include six operettas and six ballets. 

0. p. p., with addns. 

HELLWIQ, Kabl Friedrich Ludwto 
(ft. Kunersdorf, near Wrietzen, July 23, 1773; 
d. Berlin, Nov. 24, 1838), was appointed organist 
at the Dorn, Berlin, Aug. 20, 1813 ; also singing 
master at Joachimsthal College. In 1815 he 
received the title of Musikdirektor. He com- 
posed a large amount of church music, 2 operas, 
masonic and other songs with pianoforte, and a 
fugue for string quartet. Ho edited works by 
Handel, Gluck and Hasse. (Rienvanni Q,-L.) 

HELMBRKCHT, Christian Friedrich 
Franz (also called Wendt after his stepfather), 
an 18th-19th century musician, who became 
blind in early youth but learned to play the 
organ, pianoforte, harp, flute, clannet and other 
instruments. He invented a music.al notation 
for the blind, and composed pieces for the 
organ, etc. ‘ Das Launenspiel * for organ and 
pianoforte was published in Kiihnau’s ‘ Dio 
blinden Tonkunstlcr,’ 1810. Holinbreclit was 
appointed organist at the French Monastery 
Church, Berlin, in 1790. E. v. d. s. 

HKLMHOr/rZ, Hermann Ludwig Ferdi- 
nand VON (ft. Potsdam, Aug. 31, 1821 ; d.Char- 
lottenburg, Berlin, Sept. 8, 1894), was one of 
the leading scientiflo men of the 19th century. 

In his earlier years he was a surgeon in the 
Prussian army, but ho soon turned his atten- 
tion to physiology and was appoint/od in suc- 
cession to the Chairs of Physiology at Konigs- 
berg (1849), Bonn (1865) and Heidelberg (1868). 

Whilst he occupied those professorships he 
published many important works on physiology, 
amongst which may be mentioned a treatise on 
Physiological Optics and papers on the Physio- 
logy of Muscle and Nerve. 

From his early years he showed an interest in 
physics, and at the age of 26 he published a 
paper which forms one of t he foundations of the 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy. 

In 1871 he abandoned physiology on his ap- 
pointment to the professorship of Physics in 
Berlin, and during the later years of his life his 
published work included pa j)er8 on Meteorology, 
Colour Vision, the Principle of Least Action, 
Electro-dynamical Theory and other physical 
subjects. 

It was in 1862, wliilst he was professor of 
Physiology at Heidelberg, that he produced his 
great work, Lehre von den Tonempfindungen als 
phyaiologische Orundlage fUr die Theorie der 
Muaik (6th edition, 1913), known in England as 
The Sensations of Tone,^ This book marked an 

» On tAt AnimMom 0 / Tofi # at a PAvtiohiHeal BaaU 
'Mmtiv, truMlated by Al«XMider Jocuk BUlt, 1873 uad 18S8. 
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epoch in the development of the theoretical 
basis of music by giving for the first time a 
physical explanation of Consonance, the Quality 
of Musical Notes, the origin of Combination 
Tones, and the causes of the differences between 
the Vowel Sounds. 

Helmholtz’s acoustical theories have been 
frequently attacked, but they have stood the 
test of time, and, though they may have been 
modified in details, are now generally accepted 
as correct in their main features. 

For details of the theories see articles 
Acoustics (subsections Consonance, Quality, 
Combination Tones) and Vowel Sounds. 

j. w, c. 

HELMONT, (1) Charles Joseph van 
(ft. Mar. 19, 1715; d. ? Brussels, June 8, 1790), 
maitre de ohapelle at Notre Dame, Brussels, 
1737, and at SS. Michel et Gudule, 1749. He 
composed an opera, church and secular, choral 
and instrumental works. His son (2) Adrien 
Joseph van (ft. Brussels, Aug. 14, 1747 ; 
d. there, Dec. 28, 1830), was conductor at the 
Amsterdam theatre until it was burnt down, 
when ho returned to Brussels as choirmaster 
the children at St. Gudule and succeeded his 
father as maitre de chapelle in 1790. He took 
an active part in the revolution and was living 
at Ghent in 1791 ; but returned to Brussels, 
where he was reinstated. In later years ho 
lived in retirement with his son, a professor at 
the Royal Conservatoire. He composed masses, 
an opera, etc., which remained in MS. 

E. V. d. s. 

HELMORE, Rev. Thomas (ft. Kidder- 
minster, May 7, 1811 ; d. London, July 6, 1890), 
was educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. In 
1840 he became ourato of St. Michael’s, Lich- 
field, and a priest-vicar of Lichfield Cathedral. 
In 1842 he was appointed Vice-Principal and 
Precentor of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and 
in 1846 succeeded William Hawes as Master of 
the Choristers of the Chapel Royal, of which in 
1847 he was admitted as one of the Priests in 
Ordinary. He was author or editor of 7’fte 
Psalter notedy The Canticles noted, A Mamud oj 
Plain-Song, A Brief Directory of Plain Song, 
The Hymnal noted, Carols for Christmas, Carols 
for Easter, St, Mark's College Channt Book and 
The Canticles accented ; and translator of Fetis’a 
Trexitise on Chorus Singing. He composea 
music for some of Neale’s translations of Hymno 
for the Eastern Church. See Chant. 

w. h. h. 

HELMSLEY, see Carter, Charles Thomas ; 
Catley, Anne. 

HEMING, Percy (ft. Bristol, Sept. 6, 1887), 
well-known English baritone. He was taught 
at the R. A.M. by Frederic King, studying after- 
wards with other masters. One event in 
Homing’s career stands out above everything 
else. When at Covent Garden in 1919, under 
Sir Thomas Beeoham’s management, with 
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Albert Coates conducting * Parsifal ’ (singing 
in English for the first time on the stage in 
this country), he was the Amfortas. It was 
a severe ordeal, but he passed through it with 
distinction. Since then Homing has for the 
most part devoted himself to lighter work, 
singing all through the long run of * Lilac 
Time * at the Lyric Theatre and then taking 
up musical comedy. Among his opera parts 
are Valentine in ‘ Faust,* Marcel in ‘ La 
Bohemo * and the Escamillo in ‘ Carmen.’ 

S. H. P. 

HEMIOLIA (Gr. 7)/xi6\ios; Lat. seaquialtera; 
Fr. herniole ; Ital. emiolia). Literally, the 
whole and a half ; technically, the proportion 
of two to three. In this latter sense the word 
is used, in the musical terminology of the 
Middle Ages, to denote the perfect fifth, the 
sound of which is produced on the monochord 
by two-thirds of the open string. The term is 
also applied by writers of the 16th century to 
certain rhythmical proportions, corresponding 
to the triplets of modern music. Thus, three 
minims, sung against two, are called Hemiolia 
major ; three crotchets (semimhiiwe) against 
two, Hemiolia minor. (See Proportion.) 
Italian writers of later date call 3-4 time 
Emiolia maggioret and 3-8 Emiolia minor. 

w. s. B. 

H E M M E R L E I N, a remarkable Bamberg 
family of musicians. (1) Anton (6, Bamberg. 
1730; rf. there, Sept, 11, 1811) was an ex- 
cellent violoncellist, a pupil of F. Woezita and 
J. Riepel, and appean^d with great success as 
soloist at Regensburg and Augsburg. From 
1780 he was ‘court kettlodrummer ’ in the 
Bamberg court chapel, and composed sonatas, 
etc. (2) Franz Anton was chamber musician 
at the same court. He had two sons : (3) and (4). 
(3) Karl Ignaz (6. 1773 ; d, Bamberg, Feb. 24, 
1840), who conducted the opera at Bamberg in 
the then customary manner, as violinist. Ho 
was for a short time replaced by Dr. Job. Ban. 
Elster, who conducted with a baton, but the 
opposition to this proved so strong that Hem- 
merlein was fsoon reinstattxl. Ho was after- 
wards court * Musikdirektor ’ at Fulda. (4) 
Thomas, a violoncellist who made his debut at 
Bamberg in 1784, and was appointed at the 
court of Salzburg in 1789. (5) Johann 
Nikolaus, from 1740-63 tc;arher of music at 
the Bamberg college. Mendel mentions him as 
chamber musician of the Prince-bishop of Lem- 
berg, and as composer of a Mass published in 
1748. (6) Eva Ursula, daughter of Joharm 

Nikolaus (5), an excellent singer at the Bam- 
berg court, married her cousin Anton (1) in 
1762. (See Marschalk, Bamberger Hofmusik.) 

E. V. d. s. 

HEMMERLEIN, Joseph, was at Frankfort 
in 1780 as pianist and composer. Whether 
or bow far he was connected with the Bamberg 
family is not evident. In 1786 he was in the 


service of Countess von Vorberg and thenot 
went to Paris, where he was still living in 1799. 
He composed 6 pianoforte concertos ; sym- 
phonies for pianoforte and strings ; pianoforte 
and violin sonatas ; sonatas, rondos, etc., for 
pianoforte {Fetis ; Q.-L.). 

HEMONV, (1) Franz (1609-67), (2) Pieteb 
(1619-80), the greatest bell-founders of the 
17th century. Originally from Lorraine, they 
set up in business as makers of cannon at 
Zutphen in 1640. 

In 1645 they completed their first carillon 
for Zutphen w'inehouse tower. In 1654 Franz 
removed to Amsterdam. He was held in such 
esteem that the authorities i>resented him with 
a building site for his foundry, at the same time 
entrusting him with the founding of carillona 
for five towers in their city. 

At Zutphen the casting of cannon was con- 
tinued. Pieter moved to Amsterdam in 1664, 
and after his brother’s death carried on the 
business alone. 

In 1678 he published in Belft a brochure 
entitled The Uscfulnejia of Cg and in Die 
Bdfis of Carillons : shown by various Opinions 
of skilful Organists and CarillonneurSy in wliich 
he vigorously maintained the omission of these 
notes. 

He was right in more ways than one, particu- 
larly as to the technique which is possible on 
the carillon clavier in such an extreme key 
as CfJ. Now, however, with the tunirjg of 
equal temperament and the requirements of 
modern music no carillon of 4 octaves in com- 
jmss should be made without these semitones 
being included. During their thirty -four years 
of existence this firm, according to a list written 
out by them, made no less than 47 carillons, 
which list does not include many others known 
to have been made by them. w. w. S, 

HEMPEL, Frieda (6. Leipzig, June 26, 
1885), ojKU’atic and concert soprano. This 
accomplished artist, boi*n and brought up amid 
musical surroundings, recfuved her early train- 
ing at the Leipzig Conservatoire, and was 
first intended to bo a pianist. When her voice 
developed she enten;d the Stern Conservatorium 
at Berlin, and became a pupil of Mme. Nicklass 
Kempner. Her admirable method and th' 
exquisite purity of her tone, allied to the free 
dom and jacility of a natural coloratura singer, 
enabled her to fascinate the exigent audiences 
of the Royal Opera House in Berlin. She made 
her debut there in Aug. 1905, in Nicolai’s 
‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ’ ; but it was not 
until after two years’ oxpc^rience at the Court 
Opera, Schwerin (1905-7), that she settled 
down to her real career at Berlin, singing at 
the Royal Oi)era without interruption until 
1912. Gradually she then built up a remark- 
ably extensive and varied repertory of loading 
soprano roles, chiefly belonging to the Italian 
school, and excelling more especially in the 
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operas of Mozart, wherein her delicate art found 
perfect scope. The Queen of Night, for instance, 
had in her its finest exponent since lima di 
Murska, and the part won triumphs for her not 
only in Germany, but in America, where she 
first appeared in 1912, and in London, where she 
made her debut during the Beecham season of 
1913. At B€>rlin in 1911 she created the role 
of the MarschalUn in Strauss’s ‘ Der Rosen- 
kavalier,’ and also sang it at Drury Lane. Her 
enthusiastic reception at the Metropolitan 
Opera, followed by a round of brilliant 
successes in various parts, led her to take up 
lier residence in New York, where she may l)e 
said to have taken the place formerly filled by 
Marcella Sembrich. She followed the same 
inspiring example in turning her attention to 
Liedor singing ; gave vocal recitals every - 
vhoro in the United States and later in 
London, her fame spreading far and wide as 
a concert artist of the highest order. Her 
‘ Jenny Lind recitals,’ when the centenary of 
the birth of that gi'eat sing(ir was being 
observed, enabled her to reproduce with 
profitable eclat some of the ‘ Swedish Night- 
ingale’s ’ old programmes; but her device of 
api)earmg on the concert platform attired in 
the ample skirts and flounces of the ’5()’s was 
not in such perfect taste as her vocal efforts. 
On the whole, slu^ is entitled to Ik? regarded 
as an artist of exceptional merit, a rare 
exemplar of the art of the soprano leggiero, 
and, above all, one of the best Mozart singers 
of her day. In recent years she made numerous 
appearances in London at the Albert an<l 
Queen’s Halls, and always before largo and 
enthusiastic audiences. H. K. 

HEMPSON (Hampson), Denis (6. Craig- 
more, near (iarvagh, co. Londonderry ; d. Ma- 
gilligan, 1807), one of the last of the Irish 
bards. At the age of 3 years he lost his 
sight, as the result of smallpox. When 12 
years old he began to learn the harp, under 
Bridget O’Cahan, and subsequently studied 
under Garraghcr (a blind travelling harptir), 
Loughlin Fanning and Patrick Connor. All 
these were from Connaught, then the best part 
of the kingdom for harpers and Irish music 
generally. After six years of study of the harp 
he began to play for himself, and for many 
years travelled through Ireland and Scotland, 
always being hospitably received and enter- 
tained in the best houses in both countries. 
Several amusing anecdotes related by him of 
the people before whom he played are recorded 
by Sampson. During his second visit to Scot- 
land (in 1745) he played before Charles Edward 
at Edinburgh. Later in life he settled down 
at Magilligan, in his native county, where he 
passed the rest of his life. He lived to the 
astounding age of 1 12, and retained his faculties 
to the en(L Although confined to his bed, he 
played the harp (which he always kept with 
VOL, U 
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him under the bed-clothes) up to the day 
before his death. 

Bunting {q.v.) says : 

* He was the only one of the harpers at Belfast in 
1792 who literally played the harp with long crooked 
nails, as descril^ed by the old writers. In playing 
he caught the string between the flesh and the nail ; 
not like the other harpers of his day, who pulled it 
by ‘the fleshy part of the linger alone. He had an 
admirable method of i)laying Staccato and Legato^ in 
which he could run through rapid divisions in an 
astonishing style. His fingers lay over the strings 
in such a tnauner, that when he struck them with one 
finger, the other was instantly ready to stop the 
vibration, st) that the Stoccato passages were heard 
in full perfection. In fact, Hempson's Staccato and 
LegaU) passages, double slurs, shakes, turns, graces, 
etc*., comprised as great a range of execution as has 
ever been devise«i by the most modern improvers.’ 

Hempson was, undoubtedly, a far finer player 
than his groat contemporary, O’Oaiiolan {q.v.), 
but he does not appear to have shared his fellow- 
countryman’s creative gifts. The pieces which 
he delighted to play were the most ancient of 
the traditional airs of his country. These he 
loved passionately, but believed that modern 
ears could not properly appreciate or under- 
stand their beauty. Hempson was 43 years 
old when O'Carolan died. Although he had 
been in O’Carolan’s company when a youth, 
it is interesting to notice that he never 
took pleasure in playing his compositions. 
O’Carolan was the first of the Irish bards to de- 
part in any way from the traditional Irish stylo 
of composition. At the houses in Dublin and 
elsewhere where he played, he had frequent 
opportunities of hearing Italian and German 
music, and this music unquestionably influenced 
his style. It is easy to understand how Hemp- 
son, with his love for the most ancient Irish 
music, must have looked with disapproval on 
O’Carolan’s modernised music and rebelled 
against it, just as Grieg tells us that he himself 
did ‘against the effeminate 8candinavianism of 
Gade mixed with Mendelssohn.’ An excellent 
portrait of Hempson is given in Bunting’s 
‘ General Collection of the Ancient Music of 
Ireland ’ (1809). It is taken from an original 
drawing made by K. Scriven in 1797, when 
Hempson was over 100 years old. His harp is 
still preserved at Downhill, Co. liondonderiy, 
the residence of Sir Henry Hervej^ Bruce, Bart. 

— Memoir by the Rcv.Gkoiiuk S\Mracci (ongmally published 
in L^ly Mi>rgau'n novel, The Wild IrUthOirl ) ; Buntino'b Aneietu 
Music of JrrUtnd {Dublin, IHAOh L. D, 

HENDERSON, William James (b. Newark, 
Now Jersey, U.S.A., Dec. 4, 1855), an American 
critic and scholar. He graduated at Prince- 
ton University in 1876 and began newspaper 
work as a reporter on T/ie New York Tribune, 
In 1887 ho became musical critic; of The New 
York Times, a post which he occupied till 1902, 
when he went to 7'he New York Sun. Ho has 
remained on the staff of that journal through its 
various changes of name and ownership. Since 
1904 he has lectured at the Institute of Music'al 
Art in New York, especially on the development 
of vocal art, on which he is an authority. As a 

2b 
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critic he is distinguished for the soundness and 
sobriety of his judgments, his catholic taste and 
his extencive historical knowledge of styles and 
periods ; also for his caustic characterisation of 
mediocrity and sham. He is the author of the 
libretto of ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,’ music by 
Walter Damrosch, produced at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House in 1913, and of a novel. The 
Soul of a Tctiot (1912). His books on musical 
subjects, critical and historical, have taken high 
rank for their interest, and authority. They 
include : 

The story tf JiSmie. (1889.) 

Preludes and Studies. (1891.) 

What is Good Music f (1898.) 

Hmi) Music Developed. (1898.) 

Tfte Orchestra and Orchestral Music. (1899.) 

Woffner, hit Life and Dramtu. (1901.) 

Modern Musical Drift. (1904.) 
rAfl Art of the Sinyer. (1906.) 

Sorne Forerunners of Italian Opera, (1911.) 

The Early History of Sinking. (19*21.) R. A. 

HENKEL, Michael (b. Fulda, June 24,^ 
1780 ; d. there, Mar. 4, 1861), a pupil of J. G. 
Vicrling ; cantor and organist of the town and 
church of Fulda ; episcopal court musician and 
music teacher at the college. He composed 
masses and other church music, a hymn-book 
which greatly improved the church music of 
the diocese, school songs, pianoforte and organ 
pieces ; he also wrote a tutor for the organ. 
The number of his compositions exceeds two 
hundred {Mendel ; Q.-L.). 

HENNEBERG. Johann Baptist (6. Vienna, 
Dec. 6, 1768 ; d. Nov. 27. 1822), succeeded his 
father as organist of the Scottish church (Schot- 
ten Kloster) there. In 1790 he was conductor at 
Schikaneder’s theatre, and as such directed the 
rehearsals of the ‘ Zauberfldte,’ and all the per- 
formances of it after the second. He continued 
to hold the same post in the Theatre ‘ an der 
Wien* (1801), but soon afterwards left the city. 
In 1805 he entered Prince Esterhazy’s estab- 
lishment as first organist, and on Hummers 
retirement in 1811 conducted the operas at 
Eisenstadt. In 1813 he returned to Vienna, 
became choirmaster at the parish church ‘ am 
Hof,’ and in 1818 organist to the court. He 
was much esteemed both as a player and a com- 
poser. Amongst his operettas have been pub- 
lished — ‘ Die Derwische,* ‘ Die Eisenkonigin ’ 
and * Die Waldmanner ’ ; also his arrangement 
of Winter’s ‘ Labyrinth.* The MS. score of 
another, ‘ Konrad Longbart,’ is in the Munich 
opera-house {Q.-L.). c. F. p. 

H ENNIUS (Heyne, Haym), Gilles 
{d. Liege, Apr. 1650), was singer in 1631 at St. 
John the Evangelist, Li^e. In 1638 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Electoral Chapel 
at Diisseldorf by Wolfgang Wilhelm, without 
relinquishing his position at Li^ge where he was 
then a canon, and became cantor in 1640 ; he 
stood also in some relation to the Electoral 
court of Cologne, Lidge belonging to that diocese. 
He composed masses, motets, a * Hymnus S. 
Casimiri,’ etc. {Q.-L . ; Riemwm). 

> lua* 18, according U> Biemaon 


HENRIC VAN UTRECHT, Gobneuszook 
{d. Utrecht, e. 1609), organist, first at St. 
Jacob’s, then at St. Mary’s, Utrecht. He com- 
posed * Parnassus Musicus a 5 instr.,* Hamburg, 
1626 {Q.-L.). 

HENRIQUE ; or the Love Pilgrim, opera 
in 3 acts ; words by T. J. Haines ; music by 
Rooke. Produced Covent Garden, May 2, 
1839. Q. 

HENRY. Three of the eight English kings 
of this name are of some importance in musical 
history. 

Henry V. (reigned 1413-22) is famous for 
his maintenance of a full musical establishment 
as part of his Chapel Royal {q.v.). See Oxf, 
Hisf. Mus. ii. 145. 

Henry VI. (reigned 1422-63) was a com- 
poser of some account. A Gloria and 
Sanctus (3 v.), in the Old Hall MS. signed 
j ‘ Roy Henry,’ is the principal evidence of his 
i attainment. See article by W. Barclay Squire, 

‘ Sammelb. of Int. Mus. Ges. 1900-1, p. 342. c. 
j Henry VIII. {b. June 28, 1491 ; d. Jan. 

28, 1547), being originally designed for the 
. Church, was duly instructed in music (then an 
I essential part of the acquirements of an ccclesi- 
I astic), and appears to have attained to some 
j skill in composition. Hall, the Chronicler, and 
I Lord Herbert of Cherbury mention two masses 
! of his composition, neither now' extant ; Haw- 
i kins (chap. 77) has printed a Latin mot/ct for 
: three voices by Henry from a MS. collection of 
: anthems, motets, etc., written in 1591 by John 
: Baldwin {d. Aug. 28, 1615), singing man of 
I Windsor and subsequently gentleman and 
clerk of the cheque of tlie Chapel Royal ; and 
the anthem, ‘ O Lord, the Maker of all thing,’ 
assigned by Barnard and otlu'rs to William 
I Mundy, w'as by Aldrich and Boyce declared to 
be proved to be the king’s production (see 
Boyce’s Cath. Music, ii. 1). In the H.M. Add. 
MSS. 5665 is ‘ Passetyme with good cunipanye. 
The Kynges balade,’ set to music for three 
voices. It is printed in John Stafford iSmith’s 
3fusica antiqua and Chappell’s Popular Music 
of the Olden Time. In Hark MSS. 1419, fol. 
20U, is a catalogue of the numerous musical 
instruments belonging to Henry at the time 
of his death. Add. MSS. 31,922 (contains, in 
i addition to the above-named motet and ballad, 
five 4-part songs, twelve 3-part songs, fourteen 
pieces for throe viols, and one piece for four 
viols, attributed to Henry. A. H. H. 

I HENRI VIII., opera in 4 acts, words by 
lAonce Detroy at and Arm and Silvestre ; music 
by Camille Saint-Saens ; produced Paris Opera, 
Mar. 6, 1883, and Covent Garden, July 14, 1898, 

w. H. n. 

HENSCHEL, (1) Sib George (Isidor 
Georg) (6. Breslau, Feb. 18, 1850), distin- 
guished as a singer, composer and conductor, 
had the advantage of very early training in 
music, as at the age of 5 years he joined a 
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class of eight children who were taught to play 
simultaneously on eight pianos. 

This naturally encouraged the strong sense 
of rhythm which has always distinguished Hen- 
sohel’s vocal and other performances. He joined 
the university choral society of Breslau, and 
sang the soprano solo of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hear 
my prayer * in 1859. He made his first public 
appearance as a pianist in 1862 in Berlin as a 
pupil of the Wandell Institut in Breslau. Only 
four years after this he developed a basso-pro- 
fondo voice, and sang at a concert at Hirsch- 
berg, July 28, 1866. In 1867 he entered the 
Leipzig Conservatorium under Moschcles for 
pianoforte, lleinecke and Richter for theory, 
Goetze for singing, and Papperitz for the organ. 
In 1868 ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ was produced at 
Munich, and in the same year young Henschel, 
whoso voice had become a fine baritone, sang 
the part of Hans Sachs at a concert perform- 
ance of the woi'k at Leipzig, thus early asso- 
ciating himself with the music, although he 
never sang the part on the stage. In 1870, 
on the completion of his three-years’ course at 
Leipzig, he entered the Royal Conservatorium 
at Berlin, studying composition with Kiel, and 
singing with Adolph Schulze. An important 
appearance as a singer was at the Niederrhein- 
ischo Festival at Cologne in 1874 ; and in the 
following year he sang the principal part in 
Bach’s * St. Matthew Passion,’ conducted by 
Brahms. His first appearance in England was 
at the Popular Concert of Feb, 19, 1877, when 
he sang songs by Handel and Schubert, and 
impressed all his hearers with his sympathetic 
vouie and the wond(Tful artistic intelligence he 
put into his songs. He was at once engaged for 
all kinds of important concerts, and gave what 
would now be c.'illed a ‘ vocal recital ’ on June 
7 of the same year. In 1878 he sang at a Bach 
Choir concert, and in 1879 at the Philharmonic 
on Apr. 30, wlien the young American soprano. 
Miss Lillian Bailey (q.v.), made her first ap- 
pearance in England. She joined Henschel in 
a duet, and subsequently took lessons from him. 
They were married two years later, and even 
before their marriage began to give delightful 
vocal recitals which had important results in 
after years, both in England and America. In 
1881, the year of his marriage, Henschel was 
appointed conductor of the newly founded 
Symphony Orchestra at Boston (^.v.), which 
he conducted fer the first three seasons. In 
1884 England became his homo, and in 1886, 
while still busily engaged as a singer and vocal 
teacher (he succeeded Mmc. Jenny Lind- 
Goldschmidt as professor of singing at the 
K.C.M. in 1886-88), he established the London 
Symphony Concerts, wliich were an important 
feature of musical life in London during the 
eleven years of their existence. Although he 
never gained the same kind of public approba- 
tion for his conducting that had been bestowed 


on his singing, he laid London musicians under a 
deep obUgation, for, while not neglecting the 
well-known symphonic masterpieces, he revived 
many forgotten works of excellence, and 
brought forward many new compositions, 
English and foreign, that were well worth 
hearing. In 1891 he organised a choir to take 
part in largo works at the concerts : in 1895- 
1896 he gave very nearly the complete orches- 
tral works of Beethoven ; he introduced 
Brahms’s ‘ Triumphlied,’ op. 56, and the double 
concerto, op. 102, to London audiences, as well 
as the Te Deum of Dvofdk, and many less im- 
portant compositions. In 1893-95 he con- 
ducted the Scottish Orchestra in Glasgow, and 
on Mar. 1, 1895, gave a ‘ command * perform- 
ance with the orchestra at Windsor Castle. 

Among importan t appearances as a singer may 
be mentioned the Birmingham Festivals of 1891 
and 1894, at the first of which he sang the part 
of Satan in Stanford’s ‘ Eden,’ and at the second 
that of King Saul in Parry’s work of that name, 
in such a way that it would be difficult if not 
impossible for any successor to efface the 
impression he made in both. At the latter 
festival was produced a Stabat Mater for soli, 
chorus and orchestra. His setting of Psalm 
exxx., op. 30 ; Te Deum, op. 52 ; and Requiem, 
op. 59, are other sacred works in the larger 
forms (the last was performed for the first time 
at Boston in Feb. 1903, and has been given in 
many musical centres in America, Holland and 
Germany) ; and his opera ‘ Nubia ’ was pro- 
duced with great success at the Court Theatre, 
Dresden, on Dec. 9, 1899, with a strong com- 
pany, including Mine. Wittich, Hcrren Anthes, 
Scheidernantel and Perron. Tho last-named 
singer fell ill before tho second performance, 
and the composer took his place as Friar 
Girolamo, making his first and only appearance 
on tho stage. Among other dramatic composi- 
tions are an early opera, * Friedrich der Schone,’ 
and an operetta, ‘ A Sea Change ; or Love’s 
Stowaway,’ to words by W. D. Howells. Hen- 
schel’s instrumental works include two orches- 
tral serenades, a siring quartet, a ballad for 
violin, and some extremely beautiful incidental 
music to Hamlety written for Beerbohm Tree’s 
revival of the play at the Hay market in 1892. 

After Mrs. Hcnschel’s death in 1901, Hen- 
schel lived in retirement in Scoth nd until 1907, 
when he married a pupil. Miss Amy Louis of 
New York. He returned to the concert plat- 
form in 1909, and for five years sang and gave 
recitals in England and on the Continent. In 
Apr. 1914 he gave a farewell recital in London, 
since when he has been active, and successful as 
ever, as a teacher. He was knighted in 1914. He 
conducted the Handel Society (q.v.) in Lon- 
don and still (1926) accepts occasional engage- 
ments as a conductor, notably with the Scottish 
Orchestra. Among recent compositions a ' Mass 
for Eight Voices’ (English), first sung at All 
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Saints, Margaret Street, on Ascension Day, 1916, 
is a work of great beauty. In 191S he published 
Musings and Memories of a Mtisician (Mac- 
millan). 

The list of his compositions is as follow^s : 

Three Songn. 1 'Al. Pour SotiKs. 


1. Three Songn. 

2. Three pf. pieces. 

3. Four Songs. 

4. Three Duets (Vocal) In Canon. 

6. Two pf. pieces. 

6. fitude, Impromptu for nf. 

7. Three Songs lor Mai© Chorus 

a eapella. 

8. Thro© Songs with pf. 

9. Three pf. pieces in Canon. 

10. * Of Nightingales,' two Songs. 

11. Ballad. ‘ The Last Battle,' 

for Baritone. 

1‘3. Three Songs. 

13. Six pf. pieces. 

14. Three Songs for mixed chorus 

a eapella, 

15. Three Songs. 

16. Festival March for Orchestra, 

composed for a Subscrip- 
tion Ball at the Boyal 
Opera House, Berlin. 

17. Three Songs (Wanderlicder). 

18. Three pf. pieces in Canon. 

19. Three Bongs. 

20. A Gipsy Serenade for Voice 

and Orchestra. 

21. * Sinnen und Mlnneu,* ten 
Bongs. 

'Thuringer Waldblumcn.' 
fifteen Songs ‘Im Volks- 

ton.' 

23. Serenade in D major for 
String Orchestra. 

* Wenters Lloder aus Welach- 
land,’ a cycle of eight 
Songs from Scheflel's 
Trowwefer von Siikkinuen, 
with I'iam*. 

26. Five Bongs for Mixed Chorus 

a eapella. 

27. Tlirce Bongs. 

28. Three Duets for Mexzo- 

Hoprano and Baritone. 

29. Six .Hongs, ‘Ini Volk.ston,’ 

‘ D her Berg und Thai.’ 

80. Duct for two Bass Voices and 
Orchestra, ' O Weep for 
Those.’ 

31. Ps. ex XX. for Chorus, Soli 

and Orchestra. 

32. ‘ Serblsches Llcdersplel.' 

cycle of ten Songs for one 
or more voices (quartet). 
S3. Three V«>cal Duets, 

84. Four Hongs to poems of 
’ Dafir. ’ 

36. Two Nootunifs for pf. 

36. Three Hungs from Kingsley’s 
* Water Babies.’ 


22. y • 
24. t 


26. ' 


38. Duet, ‘ Gondoliera,’ for So- 

prano and Baritone. 

39. Ballade In minor for 

Violin a-nd Orchestra. 

49. ‘ Der Schenk von Erbach.' 
Ballad for Bniitone. 

41. Two Songs for Hoprano with 
Orchestra (* ilynine au 
Cr^ateur,' * Adleux de 
rhdtCMHo arahe ’). 

42. Three Bongs for Male Chorus 

a eapella. 

43. Three Hongs. 

44. ’Margarcthen’s Lleder.’ Three 
Bongs from HchefTel’s Tram- 
peter von SUkkingen, for 
Hoprano. 

45. Jung Dieterich. Ballad (or- 

cliostrated by Percy Pitt). 

40. Four Hongs (No. 4, ‘ Morning 
Hymn,' set for Chorus and 
Orchestra). 

47. Romance, ‘ Malgr4 l’4clat.’ 
for Hoprano and Viola 
d' amore. 

48. Mazurka In minor for pf. 

49. Propesslve Studies for the 

Voice. 

50. The Music to Shakespeare's 

‘ Hamlet ’ for Orchestra. 

51. Five Vocal Quartets, set to 

Russian poems. 

52. Te Deum ui C for CTjorus, 

Hull and Orchestra ( 
Organ). 

53. Btabat Mater for (Jhoros, 

Soli and Orchestra. 

54. Ballad fur Baritone and 

Plano, ' Halomo.' 

55. String Quartet in Ei?. 

66 Three Songs. 

57. Three Hongs. 

58. ‘ Nubia,' Opera in 3 acts ; 

libretto, after Richard 
Voss’s novel by Max Kal- 
beck. 

60. Miss-v pro defunctis, Requiem 
Mass for t-borus, Bob, 
Organ and Orchestra. 

60. Three Vocal Ducts. 

Anthems, * 1 will lift up mine 
eyes,’ ' And It came to 
pass ’ (The Lord's Prayer), 
’ There were Bhepherds,' 
' Tantum Ergo ' (Ch. and 
Org.). a Hymn of All 
Saints, and some thirty 
English Songs and Ballads, 
etc. 


(2) Helen, daughter of George Henschel by 
his first wife, has attained a distinct position as 
a singer of songs to her own piano accompani- 
ment. She excels in the English folk-song, the 
French chanson and the American negro 
‘ Spiritual.’ She sang the soprano part in the 
first performance of the Requiem written by 
Henschel in memory of her mother. She is 
now Mrs. Harold Claiighton. M., with addns. 

HENSEL. Fanny CkciLE (6. Hamburg, Nov. 
14, 1805; d. May 17, 1847), was the eldest of 
the Mendelssohn- Barth oldy family, and more 
than three years older than her brother Felix. 
She was regularly instructed in music, and 
Mendelssohn used to say that at one time she 
played better than he. (See also Devrient, 
Eecoll. p. 3). On Oct. 3, 1829, she married W. 
Hensel (1794-1861), a painter, of Berlin, and 
on May 17, 1847, died suddenly. Her death 
shook her brother terribly, and no doubt 
hastened his own, which happened only six 
months later. Felix’s letters show how much 
be loved her, and the value which he placed on 


her judgment and her musical ability. He 
called her ‘ the Cantor.’ . ‘ Before I can receive 
Fanny’s advice,’ says he, ‘ the “ Walpurgis- 
night ” will be packed up. ... I feel con- 
vinced she woulci say “ Yes,” and yet 1 feel 
doubtful* (Letter, Apr. 27, 1831). ‘Fanny 
may add the second part,’ says he, in sending a 
Song without words (Dec. 11, 1830). Again, 
‘ I have just played your Caprices ... all was 
unmixed delight ’(Jan. 4, 1840). Still, indica- 
tions are not wanting of a certain over-earnest- 
ness, not to say pedantry, which was occasion- 
ally too severe for her more plastic brother. 
(See Letter, Apr. 7, 1 834, on Melusina ; Ooethe 
and' MendeUsohn^ p. 47, etc.) 

Six of her songs were published with his, 
without indication, viz. op. 8, Nos. 2, 3, 12 ; 
op. 9, Nos. 7, 10, 12. She also published in 
her own name four books of melodies and Lieder 
for PF. solo ; two ditto of songs for voice and 
PF. ; one ditto of partsongs — ‘ Gartenlieder ' 
(republished by Novello, 1878) ; and after her 
death a few more songs and PF. pieces w’ere 
printed, and a trio for PF. and strings in D, 
reaching in all to op. 11. For her letters, 
journals, and portrait see Die Familie Mendels- 
sohn^ by S. Hensel (Berlin, 1879). 

She is buried in the Mendelssohn portion of 
the Friedhof at the Hallethor, Berlin, and a line 
of her music (the end of the song ‘ Bergeslust,’ 
op. 10, No. 5) is engraved on the tombstone ; 
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HENSEL, Heinrich (6. Neustadt, Rhein- 
pfalz, 1874), operatic tenor. He studied and 
sang for several years in Germany prior to his 
first visit to this country in 1911, when he 
made his debut sb Siegraund in the cycle of 
the ‘ Ring,’ conducted by Franz Schalk. He 
displayed a voice of pleasing quality and con- 
siderable power, and was also a good actor. 
Later on he did even better as Tannhauser and 
as Parsifal, which role ho had meanwhile 
studied under Siegfried Wagner and sustained 
with success at Bayreuth in 1912. Ho took 
part in the notable performance of ‘ Parsifal,* 
when it was mounted at Co vent Garden for 
the first time, given during the spring season of 
1914, the cast further including Paul Bender as 
Amfortas, Paul Kniipfer as Gurnemanz, and 
Eva von der Osten as Kundry. His rendering 
of the part elicited high praise and deserved it. 


Bibl. — Nokthoott, Oovent Garden and the Royal Opera. 

H. K. 

HENSELT, Adolf von (A. Schwabach in 
Bavaria, May 12, 1814 ; d. Warmbriinn, Silesia, 
Oot. 10, 1889), had lessons from Hummel at 
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Weimar, and studied theory for two years under 
Sechter in Vienna, but can hardly be called 
Hummel’s disciple, since his method of treating 
the pianoforte differs as much from Hummel’s 
as our concert grands differ from the light 
Viennese instruments of 1820. 

After concert tours (1836) in Germany 
Henselt went to Russia, where ho settled. His 
success in 1838 at St. Petersburg was unprece- 
dented. Ho was at once made court pianist 
and teacher to the Impe rial children, and soon 
after Inspector of ‘ the Imperial Itusaian female 
seminaries,* in which latter ca])aeity his firm- 
ness and disinterested zeal have borne good 
fruit. 

Henselt visited England in 1852 and 1867, 
but did not play in public. On the second 
occasion, however, he gave an afternoon to a 
chosen fcMV at Broad wood’s. Groat Pult-cney 
Street. Hipkins, who was j)resent, wrote to a 
Russian fri'uid, ‘ His playing was glorious, fault- 
less. For a German, Chopin is difficult . . . 
yet Henselt was a German, and Chopin never 
had a finer interpreter.’ ^ 

Henselt’s ways at the keyboard may be taken 
as the link between Hummers and Liszt’s ; that 
is to say, with Hummers strictly le(jatr> touch, 
quiet hands and strong fingers, Henselt pro- 
diKJod effects of rich sonority something like 
those which Liszt got witfi the aid of the wr ists 
and pedals. But as such sonority, apart from 
any rhythmical accentuation, depends in the 
main upon the widespread position of chords 
and arpc.ggi, the component notes of which are 
made to extend beyond the limits of an octave, 
Henselt’s way of ludding the keys down as much 
as possible with the fingers, over and above 
keeping the dampers raised by means of the 
pedals, docs not seem the most practical; for 
it necessitates a continuous straining of the 
muscles such as only hands of abnormal con- 
struction or fingers stretched to the utmost by 
incessant and tortuous pi-acjtice can stand. We 
have the testimony of Mendelssohn that his 
speciality in 1838 was ‘playing widespread 
chords, and that he went on all day stretching 
his fingers over arpeggios played preMissimo,^ ® 
And oven in his later life he is said to have 
wasted an hour daily upon mere Dehnunga- 
studien, i.e. studies of his own invention for ex- 
tending the stretch of the hand, and traiiung 
the fingers to w'ork independently. Neverthe- 
less, be his method of touch needlessly cumbrous 
or not, if applied to effects d la Chopin and Liszt, 
the result under his own hands was grand ; so 
grand indeed that, though his ai)pearances in 
public w'cre fewer than those of any other cele- 
brated pianist, he was hailed by judges like 
Robert Schumann and von Lenz as one of 
the greatest players. His representative w^orks 
are two sets of twelve Etudes each, opp. 2 and 5, 

* Letter eoroniunicaied by k. j. h* 
c Hiller’* AlendaUtokn, p. 113. 


which, though not so surprisingly original, de- 
serve to be ranked near Chopin’s, inasmuch as 
they are true lyrical effusions of considerable 
musical value, over and above their setting 
forth some specially characteristic or difficult 
pianoforte effect. Henselt also published a 
concerto (in F minor, op. 16), likely to survive, 
a trio, stillborn, and a number of smaller salon 
pieces, like ‘ Fruhlingslied,’ ‘ Wiegenlied,’ Im- 
promptu in C minor, ‘ La Gondola,’ etc.- -gems 
in their w ay. 

An uniform edition of Honselt’s works would 
be a boon, as some pieces are published in 
Russia only, others appear under different de- 
signations, etc. There are thirty-nine composi- 
tions with opus numbt?rs, and fifteen without. 
His arrangements for two pianofortes of Weber’s 
duo in Eb for pianoforte and clarinet, and of 
selections from Cramer’s Etudes, to which ho 
has added a second pianoforte part ; his tran- 
sciiption of Weber’s overtures, bits from 
Weber’s operas, and above all his edition of 
Weber’s principal j)ianoforte works with 
varianleSy are masterly. E. n., with addns. 

HENSTRIDGE, Daniel (d. June 4, 1736), 
was probably the son of an organist of the same 
name, who was organist of Gloucester Cathedral 
from 1666-73 ; one or other of the two was 
organist of Rochester Cathedral from 1674—98, 
and the son held the position of organist of 
Canterbury Cathedral (succeeding Nicholas 
Wootton) from June 1699 until his death. He 
is buried in the cathedral. A James Hen- 
stridge, probably another member of the family, 
was organist of Dulwich College from 1698- 
1703. The organ parts of some of his composi- 
tions are still extant, but the voice parts are 
mostly lost. He seems to have been an imi- 
tator of Purcell. 8ome anthems by him are in 
Croft’s Divine Harmony, 1712 ; and in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge are the MSS. 
of five songs. West’s Cath. Org. and w. ii. c. 

HEPTINSTALL, John, a London music 
printer who first introduced into England the 
‘ new tied note ’ ; that is, ho was tlie first to 
unite in musical tyyjography the quavers and 
semiquavers into grt)Ups. Before the year 1690 
or thereabouts, except in engraved music, each 
of these notes was separately displayed, owing 
to the difficulty of arranging in movable types 
notes of varying injjervals with the tails tied 
together. (See Printing.) In consequence of 
this, most of the instrumental music was printed 
from engraved copper plates, where this diffi- 
culty was not experienced, as the graver could 
be as easily used as the pen in manuscript 
music. Heptinstall also introduced another im- 
provement, by making the heads of the notes 
round, instead of lozenge shape. The ‘ new 
tied note ’ was afterwards further improved 
upon by William Pearson, who printed a few 
years later than Heptinstall. A number of 
works by Henry Purcell came forth from hia 
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press, including Arnyhitryon, 1690 ; TKt Pro^ 
phetess or the History of Diocleaian, 1691 ; The 
Double Dealer ^ 1694, and others. Some psalm- 
books, and the 1703 edition of Playford’s 
Dancing Master were also the work of this 
printer. The dates 1690 and 1713 are the 
earliest and the latest for his works that the 
present writer can fix. f. k. 

HERBAIN, Lk Chbvalibr d’ (6. Paris, 1734 ; 
d. there, 1769), entered the French Array at the 
ago of 15 and was sent to Italy two years later, 
where he composed a successful ‘ Intermedium * 
for Rome. He then went with his regiment to 
Corsica, where he wrote 2 operas, which were 
given repeatedly in Italy with great success 
until 1763. He returned to France about 1756 
and wrote three more operas. K. v. d. s. 

HERBART, Johann Friedrich (b. Olden- 
burg, May 4, 1776 ; d. Gottingen, Aug. 14, 
1841), a famous philosopher and professor of 
Gottingen University. He wrote Psycholo- 
gische Bemerhungen zur Tonlehre (1811), wherein 
he expounds among other things the idea that 
the relation of tones is a manifestation of im- 
portant universal laws. He was also the first 
who tried to determine the duration of the 
rhythmic pulse. Herbart was a good pianist ; 
he composed a pianoforte sonata, op. 1, pub- 
lished in 1808 ; second edn., 1876. e. v. d. s. 

HERBECK, Johann (b. Vienna, Dec. 25, 
1831; d. Oct. 28, 1877), court Kapellmeister. 
He had a few months’ instruction in harmony 
from Rotter, but was virtually a self-made man. 
His ambition was high, he worked hard, and his 
progress was rapid and steady. In 1852 he was 
choirmaster to the Piarists in the Josophstadt ; 
in 1856 choirmaster to the first Mannergesang- 
verein ; in 1858 professor at the Conserva- 
torium, and choirmaster of the Singverein of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde ; in 1859 profes- 
sional conductor of the Gesellschaft concerts ; 
in 1866 chief court Kapellmeister ; and in 1871 
director of the court opera. The intrigues and 
annoyances inseparable from this post were 
insupportable to Herbcck’s nature ; in 1875 he 
resigned it, and resumed the conductorsliip of 
the Gesellschaft concerts. As a conductor he 
left a permanent mark on music in Vienna. The 
numerous choral societies in particular owe their 
prosperity in great measure to him. As a com- 
poser he was equally ambitjous and industrious, 
although in this branch less remarkable for in- 
vention than for hk power of assimilating, 
rather than imitating, the strong points of his 
favourites, especially Schubert, of whose works 
he was an indefatigable exponent. His most 
successful compositions are his partsongs, 
which are admirable for simplicity and effect. 
His published works include : 

Soagi for a single voice ; parteoDge for men’s voiced, and 
choruded, both mixed and harmonised ; * Lied und Kelgen * for 
ohomK and orchestra, etc. ; ‘ Tanz-momente ‘ ; * KOndtlerfahrt ' ; 
* Symphonldche Variatlouen/ and Symphony in D minor —all for 
full oreheetra, the laat with organ ; string-quartet in F, op. 9. In 
Mb. a Grand Mass in E, and a small ditto in V ; a Te Deum 
gimdualea; a string-quariet in D minor. 


Herbeck possessed several orders, including the 
third division of the Iron Crown, which raised 
him to the rank of knighthood. A memoir, by 
his son Ludwig Herbeck, appeared in 1886. 

c. F. P. 

HERBENUS, Mattheus (b. circa 1751), 
musical theorician ; rector of the school of St, 
Servatius, Maestricht. He wrote ‘ De natura 
vocis ac ratione musicae pulcherrimum opusi 
fib. 6,’ MS., 1495. Forkol mentions the MS. 
under the title ‘ Do natura cantus et miraculi 
vocis.* E. V. d. s. 

HERBERT, Victor (6. Dublin, Feb. 1, 
1859; d. New York, May 27, 1924), violon- 
cellist, conductor and composer. His mother 
was a daughter of Samuel Lover, novelist, play- 
wright and composer of characteristic Irish 
songs. Educated at the Stuttgart (’onserva- 
toriura, he filled a place as violoncellist for some 
time in the court orchestra, and in 1886 went to 
New York, where his wife, I’herese Hcrbcrt- 
Forster, had been engaged for the German 
Opera at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Herbert entered the orchestra of the institu- 
tion as first violoncellist under the direction of 
Anton Scidl. Ho soon became a prominent 
figure in the concert life of the American 
metropolis, plajnng at the concerts of Seidl and 
Theodore Thomas. In 1887 he brought for- 
ward a concerto and suite for the violoncello, 
hut bis most important composition for that 
instrument is a second concerto, in E minor, op. 
30, dedicated to the Philharmonic Society of 
New York, at one of whose concerts Herbert 
played it in Mar. 1894. From ] 894-98 Herbert 
was bandmaster of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment of the National Guard of the State of New 
York ; then he was called to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as conductor of the local Symphony Orchestra. 
In that position he remained till tho end of the 
season 1903-04, when he returned to New York 
in order to have more time to devote to com- 
position. Meanwhile he had entered into the 
opc^retta field, in which he developed a truly 
remarkable fecundity, producing 35 such 
works between tho years 1894 and 1917. 
Of these ‘ The Wizard of tho Mill ’ (1895) and 
‘ Babes in Toyland ’ (1903) attracted special 
attention. His grand opera, ‘ Natoraa ’ (Phib 
adelphia, 1911), had considerable vogue in 
America partly on account of its Indian subject. 
A second, ‘ Madeleine,’ was produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1914. For the 
Worcester, Mass., festival of 1891 ho wrote a 
dramatic cantata entitled ‘ The Captive ’ ; for 
orchestra, before and after he went to Pitts- 
burgh, a ‘ Serenade ’ for strings (1888) ; ‘ Suite 
roman tique,’ op, 31 ; symphonic poem, ‘ Hero 
and Leander,* op. 33 ; suite, ‘ Woodland 
Fancies,’ op. 34 ; and suite, ‘ Columbus,’ op. 36. 

H. E. K., with addns. 

HERBING, Auo. Bernhard Valentin 
d. Magdeburg, 1766), assistant organist and 
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vicar of Magdeburg Cathedral, c. 1 768, one of the 
most gifted I’evivers of the Gorman Lied. He 
composed ‘ Musioalische Belustigungen * (1758, 
re-edited 1705, posth. 2nd part, 1767), ‘ Musi- 
calische Vorsuohe an Fabeln und Erzahlungen 
. . . Gellert’s ’ (1759). A selection of his Lieder 
is in D.D.T., vol. 41, specimens in Friodlander 
‘ Das deutsche Lied im 18ten Jahrhundert.* He 
died at an early ago {Riemann ; Q.-L.). 

HERB»ST, JoiiAJJN Andhkas {h. Nuremberg, 
1588 ; Frankfort, 1606), became Kapell- 
meister at Butzbach in Hesse- Darmstadt in 
1616, at Darmstadt in 1019, at Frankfort in 
1623, at Nuremberg from 1631-46, and, return- 
ing to Frankfort in 1646, i-emained there till 
his death. His chief theoretical work is 
entitled Musica poetica, sive cxrnipendmm 
melopoeticAim, . . . Niirnberg, 1043. It pur- 
ports to give thorough instruction in harmony 
and composition generally, and is illustrated 
with numerous examj»les. Herbst is ci*edited 
with having been the first to lay down in this 
work the stricter rule against ‘ hidden fifths * 
so-called (see Hiemann, O esc hi elite der Musik- 
the/)rie, 1898, pp. 444-5), He docs not indeed 
employ the later technical expression ( Verdeckte 
Quinien or Quinkie coopertae aivc absconditae), 
but ho gives as th(^ reason why one perfect con- 
cord should not be succeeded by another in 
similar motion, that tlK‘.re thus arises the 
suspicion of there ])eing two fifths or two 
cKJtaves in immediate suciicssion, which is a 
fault to be avoided. His other theoretical 
works are Miisira praciica sive instructio pro 
Symphoniacisy Niimberg, 1()42, which professes 
to give instruction in singing, and Arte pratticu 
et poelica, Frankfort, 1653, a manual for 
coiiiitorpoint and general or thorough-bass. 
Horlist’s chief (jonipositions consist of : ‘ Thea- 
trum Ainoris,’ Nuremberg, 1613, containing 
twelve German madrigals a 5 and two Latin 
texts a 6 ; ‘ Melctcmata sacra,’ Nuremberg, 
1620, 20 a 3 and I a 6. Bt'sides several occa- 
sional compositions, he also contributed twenty- 
five settings a 5 to Erhardi’s Uarrnonisches 
Chor und Figuralgesangbucky Frankfort, 1659, 
five of which reappear in Schoberlein’s Schatz 
der liiurgiachen Chorgesangesy 1872, and show 
him to be a good harmonist. In M.f.M, TFm. 
1900 (Anhang), W. Nagel has printed in score 
a previously unknown MS. composition by 
Herbst, ‘ Symphonia gratulatoria, Beatus Vir,’ 
a 5, with basso continue. J. R. M. 

HERCULES, by Handel ; the words by 
Rev. Thos. Broughton ; composed between 
July 19 and Aug. 17, 1744. Announced as a 
‘ musical drama * : performed and published 
as an ‘ oratorio.* First given at the King’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, Jan. 5, 1745. G. 

HEREDIA, Pedro {d, Rome, 1 648), a com- 
poser of Spanish origin or extraction who in his 
youth was choirmaster at Vercolli, and after- 
wards held a musical appointment in the 


Vatican. He wrote masses, motets and at 
least one madrigal ; but the polyphonic style 
of the preceding century was already a dead 
language to him. His works include : 

Huper cantu Tloniano (4 v. with organ) ; Vienna, Btaatabibl., 
MS. dated 1630 ; modem editions. 

2 Maaaes publlHhod with thoio of Florida de Sllvestrls a Barbarino 
(Rome, 1646), Bologna. 

Motet, ‘Anima mea ‘ (4 v.) In Pablo Constant ini ; * Selectae 
cantiones ’ (Rome 1616), Bolofcna. 

Mudricral ‘ i’uHMa la vita all’ abbasaar d’ un l'IhUu ’ (Soimet by 
Pope Urban VII 1 ), 4 v.. In Ciambattintn I>onl, ' ( ornpendlo , . .' 
(Rome, IdHfO, Brit. Mtis , ParlH, Biol. Nat. Oui^UhI in part by 
Mitjaua, End. de la miuique : Espagne, pp. 204H-0. 

J. B. T. 

HEREDIA, S. Aguilera de, see Aguilera, 
Sebastian. 

HEREFORD FESTIVAL, see Three Choirs 
Festival. 

HERIGERUS {d. Oct. 13, 1009 or 1010)> 

‘ Abbas Lobienais ’ (Laubiensis) in the diocese 
of Liege. He died after twenty years of office 
there. He composed a hymn, ‘ Ave jierquam,* 
and two antiphones, ‘ O Thoma didymo * and 
' O Thoma apostolo * {Mendel ; Q.-L.), 
HERIN(^, Maqister Karl Gottlieb 
(fe. Schandau, Saxony, Oct. 25, 1765 ; d. Zittau, 
Jan. 3, 1853), studied at Ijcipzig and Witten- 
berg ; Conrector at Oschatz, 1795 ; headmaster 
and music-master at Zittau school and seminary, 
1811 ; one of the first to apply paedogogics to 
music teaching. He composed choral and other 
songs, and wrote numerous successful instruc- 
tion books and tutors for various instruments. 
(See list in Q.’L. ; also Hiemann,) 

HERISSANT, Jean, a 16th-contury French 
composer, known only by a Mass, and three 
chansons in collective volumes published by 
I^e Roy and Ballard, 1553 and 1566. (Par- 
ticulars in Q.‘L. and Fetis.) 

HERITTER, Jean L’, a French composer and 
pupil of Josquin des Pres, flourished in the 
earlier part of the 16th century. His works 
appeared in the collections published between 
1519 and 1555, and oven as late as 1588 a Mass 
of his was published at Venice along with 
several by Orlando Lassus. Only one work 
bears his name on the title-page, ‘ Moteti do 
la fama,’ a 4, Venice, 1555, but. even here his * 
works only appear along with those of other 
composers. Ambros classes him with Antoine 
Fevin and Joan Mouton, and describes his 
works as characterised by a peculiar refinement 
and grace, uniting something of the solidity of 
the Netherland school proper with the elegance 
of the French. Aron in his Toscanello refers 
approvingly to L’Heritier, because in his earliest 
published motet, ‘ Dum complerentur ’ in 
Petrucci’s ‘ Motetti della Corona,* 1519, he had 
expressly marked the E flat in the melodic 
progression from B flat to avoid the tritone. 
(See Ambros, Qeschichte der Musik, iii. 102-3 
and 273.) J. R. m. 

HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. It was the 
second building known as the King’s Theatre 
(q,v,) which was renamed Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on the accession of Queen Victoria (1837). This 
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was destroyed by fire on the night of Friday, 
Dec. 0, 1867. It was rebuilt by Apr. 1869, but 
not opened then as a theatre. In 1875 it was 
used for the revivalist mission of Moody and 
Sankoy for three months. 

The decade 1877-87 was the period of its 
greatest operatic importance under Mapleson’s 
direction. Ho opened it on Apr. 28, 1877, as an 
opera-house with Tietjens in ‘ Norma,’ Costa 
conducting. In this season Tietjens made her 
farewell appearance in ‘ Liicrezia Borgia.’ 
Mapleson then gave regular Italian seasons 
until 1881, Carl Rosa giving English seasons 
also in 1879, 1880, 1882. There were also short 
seasons of English opera under Weist-Hill in 
1877-78. The first productions of ‘ Carmen ’ 
(1878) and ‘ Mephistofele ’ (1880) were import- 
ant events of Mapleson ’s seasons. That of 
Wagner’s ‘ Der Ring des Nibclungen ’ was given 
under Seidl in 1882. There was then a lull 
broken by a few days of Italian opera under 
S. Hayes (1884), and a French season under 
M. L. Mayer (1886). The last Italian season 
under Maifieson was given in 1887. It was a 
short one begun on June 4, and included Lilli 
J^hmann in ‘ Fidelio ’ and one Patti perform- 
ance, ‘La Traviata,’ on July 1. Promenade 
concerts under Arditi in the autumn proved 
a failure, and the last important event in 
the theatre’s history was Sarah Bernhardt’s 
appearance there with her own company in 
1890. Her last performance was in ‘ Tosca ’ 
on July 12, 1890. The theatre was pulled 
dowm in 1891. 

Bcerbohm Tree built a smaller theatre with 
the same name on part of the same site for his 
own dramatic performances. Ho opened it 
on Apr. 28, 1897 (exactly 20 years after Maple- 
son’s venture), with ‘ The Seats of the Mighty.’ 
On the accession of King Edward VII. (1901) 
the name was altered to His Majesty’s Theatre. 
Though primarily devoted to the spoken drama, 
it was part of Tree’s intention to make the 
theatre available for opera. He frequently 
• lent it to the R.C.M. for occasional productions 
by the students under Stanford’s direction, and 
in the summer of 1910 he let it to Beecham 
iq.v.) for a season of opera-eomique in English. 
On May 27, 1913, he produced with Beecham an 
English version of Le Bourgeois Oentilhomme 
(called The Perfect Gentleman) wdth Strauss’s 
‘Ariadne auf Naxos ’ (1st version), sung by a 
German company, and then given for the first 
time in England. In 1924 the British National 
Opera Company (7.V.) gave a season of opera in 
English which began on June 5 with ‘ Figaro ’ 
and included the first public production of 
‘Hugh the Drover* (Vaughan Williams). In 
the summer of 1926 the Diaghilev Ballet occu- 
pied the theatre, and gave there Stravinsky’s 
‘ Les Noces ’ for the first time in England. 

c. ; information from h. k. 
HERMAN, Jan (6. Nevoklov, Bohemia, 


1886), one of the leading pianists of Czecho- 
slovakia, After visiting America and Russia, 
where he settled for a time as a teacher, he be- 
came professor of the pianoforte in the newly 
organised Coiiserv^atoiro at Prague (1914). He 
has frequently played in association with the 
Bohemian (Czech) String Quartet, and met 
with success in Paris and London (1919 and 
1924). His playing is distinguished for rhythmic 
vigour, breadth and passion. B. N. 

HERMAN (Heermann), Nicolas (6. circa 
1485 ; d. May 3, 1561), cantor at Joachimsthal 
in Bohemia about the middle of the 16th 
century, and esteemed also as versifier. There 
are chorales extant of which both words and 
music are by him, e.g. ‘ Erschienen ist der 
herrlich Tag ’ and ‘ Lobt Gott, ihr Christen alle 
gleich.’ The municipal library at Joachims- 
thal possesses a folio containing all his songs, 
A list of the earliest extant editions of his works 
is given in Q.-L. 

HERMANN, Mathias, see Werrfcore. 

HERMANxNUS (XlNl'RACTUS {b. Sulgaii, 
July 18, 1013 ; (L at the country seat of Alles- 
hausen, near Hiberach, Sept. 24, 1054). He be- 
longed to the family of the counts of Vehringen, 
studied at 8. Gall, and became a Benedictine 
monk in the monastery of Rcuchenuu, which 
played an important part in the evolution of 
music. Hermannus’s musiccil tracts were re- 
published by Gerbert, ii. 124. He invented a 
musical notation which w'as but short-lived. 
His chronicle from the foundation of Rome to 
1054 contains important rausic-historical notes. 
Of his compositions only a hymn, ‘ 0 florens 
rosa,’ and 2 sequences are still extant. The 
Historia do S. Afra and 8alve Regina (see below) 
are also attributed to him. 

Bibi.. — n. Hanhjacob, Hermann der Lahme . . . (1K75); Wm. 
Bbamiiach, Hermnnni Contracti muxica (\884). Die verloren geglaubte 
JHtdoria . , . de Santa Afra und da* Salve Hegina dee JI. C- (1892), 
Die Jteiehenawr Sdngerschtile (1888). 

HJ2R001AUK, opera in 3 acts, words by 
Paul Milliet and Henri Gremont, music by 
Massenet. Produced Theatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, Dec. 19, 1881 ; in an Italian version by 
A. Zanardini, La Scala, Milan, Feb. 23, 1882 ; 
Theatre des Nations (now the Theatre Sarah- 
Bernhardt), Paris, Feb. 1, 1884 ; Opera, Dec. 22, 
1921 ; and, with certain alterations insisted 
on by the censorship, as ‘ Salom6 * at Covent 
Garden, July 6, 1904 ; New York, Manhattan 
Opera House, Nov. 1908. See also Salom^j. 

A. C. 

HEROLD, Jifif (George) (6. Apr. 16, 1875), 
a Czech viola-player, professor at the Prague 
Conservatoire since 1922, and a member of the 
Czech (Bohemian) String Quartet (q.v.), 
which ho joined in 1906. r. n. 

H l5 R O L D, Louis Joseph Ferdinand 
(6. Paris, Jan. 28, 1791 ; d. Les Ternes, Jan. 19, 
1833), eminent composer of opera, was the only 
child of Francois Joseph Harold (6. Seitz, 
Alsace, Mar. 10, 1755 ; d. Paris, Sept. 1, 1802X 
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an able pianist of the school of Emanuel Bach ! 
at Hamburg, composer of PF. and chamber 
music, who had settled in Paris in 1781. 
Ferdinand’s birthplace was 30 rue des Vieux 
Augustins, now 10 rue d’Argout. His gifts for 
music were soon apparent. He was educated 
at the Institution Hix, where ho distinguished 
himself, and at the same time worked at solf^ge 
under F6ti8, and the pianoforte under his god- 
father Louis Adam, father of Adolphe. In 1806 
he entered the Paris Conservatoire, where he 
obtained the first piano prize in L. Adam’s class 
(1810), studied harmony under Oatel, and com- 
position under Mehul, whom he always held in 
great admiration, and at length, in 1812, carried 
off the Grand Prix de Rome for his cantata ‘ Mile, 
do la Valliere,’ the unpublished score of which is 
in the library of the Conservatoire, together with 
his envois de Rome, These are a ‘ Hymne a 
4 voix sur la Transfiguration ’ with orchestra ; 
a symphony in C (Rome, Apr. 1813); a second, 
in H (May) ; * Scena ed aria con cori ’ (June) ; 
and three quartets, in 1), C and (5 minor (July 
1814), all wTitten at Naples. Those works are 
short, but contain many interesting ideas ; the 
only one performed in public was the second 
symphony, which is by no means a ‘ youthful 
indiscretion.’ The quartets also contain much 
that might even now be heard with pleasure ; 
and altogether these envois de Rome show that 
H6rold would have shone in symphony if ho 
had adhered to that branch of composition. 
Tho stage, however, possesses an irresistible 
attraction for a man gifted w ith ardent imagina- 
tion andcapaci ty for expressing emotion. It was 
natural that he should wish to make his debut 
as a dramatic (’oni poser at Naples, where he w as 
pianist to Queen Caroline, and where he led a 
happy life, in good relations with the court and 
society. With Landiiani’sassistancehecompiled 
a libretto from Duval’s comedy ‘ La Jeunesse de 
Henri V,’ and tho opera was a success. Tho 
libretto was prinU^d (Naples, 1815) anony- 
mously, but tho music remains in MJS. 

Shortly after this he left Italy, and made a 
.stay of some months at Vienna on his w'ay home. 
On his return to Paris ho at once tried to pro- 
cure a good opera-book, but might have w'aited 
long for an opportunity of coming before tho 
public, if Boieldieu had not asked him to write 
the latter half of ‘ Charles de France,’ an opera 
de circonstance produced Juno 18, 1816. This 
led to his obtaining the libretto of ‘ Les Rosieres,* 
3 acts (Jan. 27, 1817), which was a complete 
success. * La Clochette,’ 3 acts (Oct. 18 of 
the same year), w^as full of new and fresh 
ideas ; the charming air ‘Me voila’ soon became 
popular, while those competent to judge were 
struck by the advance in knowledge of the 
stage, and the originality of instrumentation 
which it displayed. His industry and fertility 
were further proved by ‘ Le premier venu ’ 
(1818), ‘Les Troqueurs * (1819), ‘ L’Amour 


platoniquo * (1819), and ‘L’ Auteur mort et 
vivant* (1820); but unfortunately he accepted 
librettos that w'ore neither interesting nor 
adapted for music. ‘Le Muletier* (May 12, 
1823), however, is full of life and colour, and 
assured his reputation with all who were com- 
petent to judge. After the success of this 
lively little piec^e it is difficult to understand how 
a man of literary tastes and culture could have 
undertaken dramas so tame and uninteresting 
as ‘ Las then ic ’ (Sept. 1823) and ‘ Le Lapin 
Wane * (1825). From 1820-27 he w^as pianisto- 
accompagnateur to tho Opera Italien ; and in 
1821 w^as sent to Italy to engage singers, among 
whom he brought back Mme. Pasta, and Galli. 
In 1827 he became choirmaster at the Academie 
de Musique, and began to write ballets. During 
these laborious years, Herold throw off for the 
publishers an immense quantity of pianoforte 
music. Fifty-nine of these pieces, on which he 
laid no value, have been engraved, but we need 
only mention the sonata in Aw ; another called 
‘L’amante disperato’; variations on ‘Auclairdo 
la lune,’ and on ‘Malbrook'; a ‘Rondo drama- 
tique * ; and a caprice, ‘ Pulcinella .’ He also made 
arrangements for the piano, Rossini’s ‘ Moise * 
among the rest, and like a true artist managed 
to turn even such w'ork as this to account. In 
the midst of his daily drudgery, however, Htwold 
kept one aim steadily in view’ : that of becoming 
a groat composer. Any opportunity of making 
himself know’ii w’as w’elcomo, and accordingly 
he consented to join Auber in writing an opera 
de circonstance, ‘ Vendome on Espagne ’ (1823); 
and also composed ‘ Le Roi Rene,’ two acts 
(1824), for the fete of Louis XVH I . In ‘ Marie,’ 
3 acts (Aug. 12, 1826), a charming opera, he 
evinces thorough km^wdodge of the stage, great 
sensibility, and graceful and refined orchestra- 
tion. It contains perhaps too many short 
pieces, and the treble and tenor voices unduly 
predominate, but these drawbacks are redeemed 
by original and varied melody, by charming 
effects, and groat skill in the arrangement. The 
scene of Mario’s despair is the work of a master 
of pathos, and a true dramatic poet. 

Herold composed a series of ballets, ‘Astolpho 
et Joconde ’ ; ‘La Sonnarabulo ’ (Jan. 29 and 
Sept. 1 9, 1 827) ; ‘ Lydie ’ ; ‘La Fillo mal gardee * 
(Nov. 17, 1828); and ‘ La Bello au bois dormant* 
(Apr. 27, 1829). Ho also wToto music to a play, 
‘ Missolonghi, ’ for the Od6on. ‘ Los Troqueurs * 
(* Der Tausch’) was played at Vienna in 1820 
and at Berlin in 1 825. Those works gave him 
the same facility and command of his pen that 
wTiting versos does to an author. This is clearly 
st^en in his next opera, ‘ L’lllusion,’ one act 
(July 18, 1829), the remarkable finale of which 
contains a valse with a melody of a very high 
order. ‘ Emmeline ’ (Nov. 28, 1 829) w’as a fiasco, 
chiefly owing to the libretto ; and in the 
following year he collaborated with Carafa in 
‘ Auberge d’Aurey.* 
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A rich compensation for * Emmeline ’ was in 
store for him in the brilliant success of * Zampa * 
(May 3, 1831). Speaking briefly* we may say 
that the quartet in the first act* * Ijo voila,* is a 
model of dignity and refinement ; the recognition 
duet in the second is full of life* taste and 
dramatic skill; and the deep pathos of the 
principal number of the third act, the duet 
‘ Pourquoi trembler,’ made it one of the finest 
inspirations in contemporary opera. There is 
also much variety, both of form and movement* 
in the different pieces. The first finale* with its 
richly contrasted effects, is entirely different 
from the second* the stretto of which is full of 
tune and inspiration. 

Harold’s countrymen ranked the * Pr6 aux 
Clercs ’ (Dec. 16, 1832) above ‘ Zampa,’ while 
the Germans gave the preference to the latter. 
In the ‘ Pr6 aux Clercs ’ the drama is a very 
pleasing national poem, free from inoongruitiea 
and well adapted for music. In setting it Herold 
not only did much to elevate the tone of French 
opera-comiquo, but had the satisfaction of 
treating a historical subject. The work is char- 
acterised throughout by unity of style* variety 
of accent* and sustained inspiration, always kept 
within ^he limits of dramatic truth. The great 
requisites for a creative artist are colour, dra- 
matic instinct and sensibility. In colour Harold 
was not so far behind Weber, while in dramatic 
instinct he may bo said to have equalled him. 
His remark to a friend a few days before his 
death shows his own estimate of liis w'ork : ‘ I 
am going too soon ; 1 was just beginning to 
understand the stage.’ ^ 

On Jan, 19, 1833, within a few days of his 
forty-second year, and but a month after the pro- 
duction of his chef-d’oeuvre* Herold succumbed 
to the chest- malady from which he had been 
suffering for some time, and was buried with 
great pomp three days after.* H o died at a house 
in Les Temes* which had been his home since 
his marriage with Adelo ^hsc Rollet in 1827* 
and now forms the corner of the Rue Demours 
and the Rue Bayen, on the side of the even 
numbers. Hero were bom his three children ; 
Ferdinand (6. Paris* Oct. 16* 1828 ; d. there, 
Jan. 1, 1882), whose son is the writer and poet, 
A. Ferd. Herold, an able avocat, subsequently 
a senator ; Adele, married in 1864 to Jean Jules 
Clamageran* a French politician ; and Eugenie 
(6. 1832 ; d. 1852), a gifted musician* who died 
of consumption. 

In society Harold showed himself a brilliant 
and original talker* though inclined to sarcasm. 
The best portrait is that in the Magasin piUo* 
resqite. His friend David d’Angers made a 
medallion of him in Rome in 1816 ; and there 
are busts by Dantan (1833), Demesmay — ^now 
in the/oyer of the Paris 0p4ia* and by Charles 
Gauthier. 

1 Thia, too, Haydfi, at tlM aad of hl« uareer, tpoke of hinttU «• 
having luat begun to know how to use the wind instruments. 

■ Hauvy completed the unfinished score of ' Ludovic.* 


Bbulioz, *t la mutW *** (Zampa) ; Jottvik. 

BSnjitd, »a v1« el »«t aruvres (Paris, Heugel^^lSGS) : Magann ptUortifut 
0673), with a portrait ; BaRTiiBLUT. /*. Hifrcld (Paris, 18S&) ; A. 
PooaiN, Eirold (Paris, Laurens) ; Frusiiiaki} Souvenirt 

inddUet (SJ.Af., laio). M. L. P. 

HEROLD, Victor (6. Copenhagen, 1877), 
operatic tenor, director of the Royal Opera- 
house at Stockholm. Few tenors singing in 
German opera at Covent Garden in the first 
decade of this century have been acclaimed 
with greater warmth than was this artist on his 
first appearance as Lohengrin on May 9, 1904. 
Some good judges went so far as to declare him 
to be the successor to Jean de Reszke, whose 
voice his was said to resemble both in sw^eetness 
and beauty of timbre. He was also fortunate 
in having for his Elsa, Emmy Destinn (who only 
a week before had made her debut as Donna 
I Anna), among a cast that further included van 
Rooy as Tolramund, Kirkby Lunn as Ortnid, 
and Paul Kniipfer as the King, with Hans 
Richter as conductor. More than one critic 
deecribed it as ‘ the best performance of “ Lohen- 
grin ” that London has ever known,’ and the 
new tenor came in for his full share of the 
honours. He also did w'ell a few nights later 
as Walther in ‘ Die Meistcrainger,’ and made 
i his rev tree in this part in the following season, 
j He again appearecl in the same characters dur- 
j ing the winter season of 1907, but in no other 
I operas : neither, eurioualy enough, was he 
; afterwards heard in I..ondon at all. H. K. 

HERRER (HKRRKRirs), R. P. Michael 
{h. Munich, c. 1576*), calls himself in 1606 * ad 
S. Nicolai, Straasburg: Praepositus.’ HewTote 
‘Canticum gloriosac clciparae V.M. 6 v.’ (1602), 
probably identical with a Magnificat 6 v. 
(Augsb., 1604) mentioned by Fetis {Q.-L.) ; and 
3 motets in (jolleotive volumes. He made and 
edited an important collecdion of works by 
Italian compo.sera, published in 3 books in 1606, 
1608-09, 1609. 

HERRINGMAN, Henry, printer of many 
musical works in the years 1650-89. His 
address was at ‘ the signe of the Blew Anchor 
in the New Exchange.’ In 1670 he issued the 
fourth edition of Carew’s Ma.sqiie, ‘ with the 
songs set to Musick by Mr. Henry Lawes.’ He 
also printed some W'orks by Purcell, including 
the first edition of D’Urfey's * A Fool’s Prefer- 
ment,’ in 1 688. On the title-page of this work 
is addecj : * together with all the Songs and 
Notes to ’em excellently compos’d by Mr. 
Henry Purcell.’ w. n. a. F. 

HERRMANN, Jakob, see Zeugheeb, Jakob. 

HERSCHEL, (1) Sm I'liEDEiiicK William, 
K.C.H., D.C.L. (‘Sir William Herschcl’) 
(6. Hanover, Nov. 15, 1738; d. Aug. 23, 1822), 
was second son of a musician at Hanover. He 
received a good education, and being destined 
for the profession of his father, was, at the age 
of 14, placed in the band of the Hanoverian 
regiment of guards. He came to England with 
t he regiment about 1755 and was stationed at 
> F4tU 
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Durham. He soon became organist of Halifax 
parish church, and continued so until 1767, 
when he was appointed organist of the Octagon 
Chapel, Bath. Whilst residing at Bath he 
turned his attention to astronomy, and pursued 
his studies for several years during the intervals 
of his professional duties. He constructed a 
telescope of large dimensions (1774), and in 1781 
announced the discovery of a supposed comet, 
which soon proved to be the planet Uranus. 
He was thereupon appointed private astro- 
nomer to the King, and abandoned the musical 
profession. He lemoved to Dat/chet and after- 
wards to Slough, was created a knight of the 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order (1810), and re- 
ceived an honorary degree at Oxford. In the 
summer of 1792 ho was visited at Slough by 
Haydn. He published a symphony for or- 
chestra and two military concertos for wind 
instruments in 1768. 

(2) Jacob (6. circa 1734 ; d. England, 1792), 
elder brother of the above, was master of the 
King’s band at Hanover. He composed some 
instrumental music. w. n. ii. 

HERSEE, Rose (6. 1845 ; d. Wimbledon, 
Nov. 26, 1924), was a soprano singer who took 
an important place in the English operatic 
ventures of her generation. She first appeared 
with Maploson's company at Drury Lane in 
1868, and in the next year ventured on the 
‘ New Italian Opera ’ (Eyeeum Theatre) under 
the managemcuit of her father, Henry Hersee, 
in the following year. This was a failure and 
she next visited America with Parepa-Rosa 
(q,v.). Rose Hersee was the principal soprano 
in a season of opera in English given by Stephen 
Fiskc (St. James’s Theatre) in London, 1871 ; 
in the next year she formtul a company of her 
own and later sang w ith the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany iq.v.), 

(Bee Dally Ttl^/raph, Nuv. ‘2S, 19‘i4 , Mtu. T., Jaa. 1995). 

C. 

HERTEL, (1) Johann Christian (h. Ottin- 
gen, 1699 ; d. Strclitz, Mecklenburg, Oct. 1754), 
son of a Kapellmeister, Jac. Christian, w ho soon 
after the birth of his son became court Kapell- 
meister at Merseburg. Johann Christian was 
intended for the Church, and his father in- 
structed him, as a secondary study, in singing 
and viola da gamba playing ; but the boy's 
interest soon became engrossed in music and ho 
took, clandestinely, lessons on the violin and 
the harpsichord from the organist Kaufmann. 
After studying for some time at the university 
at Halle, whence ho paid frequent visits to 
Kuhnau at Leipzig, the father gave way to his 
choice, and the Duke of Merseburg sent him as 
a pupil to the famous viola da gambist, E. Christ. 
Hesse, at Darmstadt. In 1 7 1 9 he was appointed 
violinist at the court of Eisenach, where he be- 
came Konzertmeistor in 1733, and after the dis- 
solution of that chapel in 1742 he was appointed 
in the same capacity at the court of Strelitz, 


where ho was pensioned on the dissolution of 
the chapel in 1753. He composed a large num- 
ber of works for orchestra and chamber musio 
which remained in MS., except 6 violin sonatas 
with basso continuo (Amsterdam, 1727). (See 
E. van der Straeten, History of the Violoncello ; 
also liiemann and Q.-L.) 

(2) Johann Wilhelm (6. Eisenach, Oct. 9, 
1727 ; d. Schwerin, Mecklenburg, June 14, 
1789), son of Johann Christian, violinist, Kon- 
zertmeister, afterwards Kapellmeist er and com- 
poser to the court. On account of w'eak eye- 
sight he resigned the post as Kapellmeister in 
1770, devoted himself more to the pianoforte, 
and became secretary to Princess Ulrike and 
Privy Councillor to the court. Ho was a pro- 
lific, and in his time highly esteemed, composer 
in every branch of musical art except opera, 
and also a WTitcr on musical subjects, collector 
and translator of musical essays by French, 
Italian and other authors. The MS. of his auto- 
biography (dated 1784) is in the Royal Library, 
Brussels (i^iewarm; Mendel \ Q.-L.)» 

B. V. d. 8. 

HERTOGHS, see Ducis. 

HERTZ, Alfred (6. Frankfort-on-M., July 
15, 1872), conductor, was educated at Frank- 
fort, and gained experience at the Rtadt- 
Theater at Halle (1891-92), at Altenburg ( 1 892- 
1895) and Elbcrfcld-Barmcn (1895-99). He 
conducted concerts in London (1899) and was 
then for three years at Breslau (1899-1902). 
in 1902 he went to New York as conductor 
of (Jerman Opera at the Metropolitan Oj^era 
House, where he conducted ‘ Parsifal ’ (the first 
production outside Bayreuth) in 1903. He re- 
mained at the Metropolitan till 1915, but in 
1910 he conducted ‘ Gotterdaramerung * and 
other Wagnerian performances at Covent Gar- 
den owing to the retirement through ill-healtb 
of Richter. Since 1915 Hertz has been con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. {Amer, Supp.) 0. 

HERVE (6. Houdain, Pas do Calais, June 
30, 1825; d, Paris, Nov. 3, 1892), operatic 
composer and manager, received his musical 
education at the parish church of Saint Rooh, 
where he sang as choir-boy ; then from Elwart, 
and, about 1840, from Auber. He was after- 
wards organist at the church of Bic^tre Asylum, 
near Paris ; and from 1845 at St. Bust ache, 
Paris, w here ho remained more than eight years, 
and became an organist at various Parisian 
churches. 

In 1848 he produced at the 0p4ra National 
‘ Don Quixote and Sancho Pan 9 a,’ appearing 
in it himself with Joseph Kelm the chanson- 
nette singer. He then became conductor at 
the Od6on, and in 1 850 at the Palais Royal ; in 
1854 he wa>s manager of the Folies Concertantes, 
Boulevard du Temple, which name was 
changed to Folies Nouvelles, a small theatre 
converted by him from a music-hall, where he 
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was composer, librettist, conductor, singer and 
machinist, as occasion required. Of his then 
compositions we must name * Vade au Cabaret* 
and ‘ Le Compositeur toque * (played by him 
at the Lyceum and (dobe Theatres in 1870 and 
1871). In 1850 illness forced him to retire 
from his post ; he had written for his theatre 
20 pieces in 1855 and 11 for 1856. He played 
successively at the Bouftes Deburoau, Paris, 
1858; at Marseilles with Kelm ‘in his owm 
reiHjrtory ’ ; at Montpellier in small tenor parts 
such as Cantarelli (‘ Pr6 aux Clercs ’), Arthur 
(‘ Lucia ’), etc., and later on at Cairo. In 1859 
Herve was conductor at the Delassements- 
Comiques, Paris, until 1 862, in which year he 
produced two new operettas, ‘ Le Husaard 
persecute ’ and ‘ Le Panfaro de Saint Cloud.’ 
He was for two or three years composer, con- 
ductor and actor at the Variotca, Porte St. 
Martin, and Eldorado. He wrote new music 
in 1865 for the colebrattid revival of the ‘ Biche 
aux Bois,* and composed an opera in three acts, 

* Les Chevaliers do la Table Ronde,’ BoulTcs 
Parisiens, Nov. 17, 1866. 

During the next three years he gave some of 
his most popular works, produced at the Folies 
Dramatiques, viz.. : ‘ L’(Eil creve,’ libretto by 
bimsolf, Oct. 12, 1867 (Globe Theatre, by the 
Dramatiques, June 15, 1872 ; in English 
as * Hit or Miss,’ in one act and five scenes, 
freely adapted by Burnand, Olympic, Apr. 13, 
1868 ; and another version, three acts, Opera- 
(/omique, Oct. 21, 1872) ; ‘ ChilpiVic,’ libretto 
by himself, and at first a failure, Oct. 24, 
1868 (in French at the Globe by the above 
company, June 3, 1872; in English at the 
Lyceum for the debut of Herv6, Jan, 22, 1870 ; 
frequently revived at other theatres) ; he himself 
wrote a parody, ‘ Chilm6ric ’ for the Eldorado ; 
‘ Le Petit Faust,’ his most successful work, 
Apr. 29, 1869 (in English at the Lyceum, Apr. 
18, 1870, and revived at various theatres) ; * l^es 
Turcs,’ a parody of ‘ Bajazet,’ Dec. 23, 1869. 

None of his subsequent operettas and operas- 
bouffes attained the same success : many of 
them, on the contrary, wore disastrous failures, 
but ‘ La Belle Poule,’ Folies Dramatiques, Doc. 
30, 1875, was played in English at the Gaiety, 
Mar, 29, 1879. He was afterwards very suc- 
cessful in new songs, etc., written for Mme. 
Judic, Dupuis and others, such as the ‘ Pi . . . 
Quit,’ the ‘ Chanson du colonel,’ the Provenyal 
song ‘ Quos aco ? ’ ‘ Babet et Cadet,’ the 
‘ sneezing duet,’ the ‘ L^onde de Marfa ’ and 
other music introduced into the musical 
comedies performed at the Vari^t^s, viz. : the 
‘ Femme a Papa,’ Dec. 2, 1879, ‘ La Roussotte,’ 
with Lecocq and Boulard, Jan. 26, 1881, ‘ Lili,’ 
Jan. 10, 1882 (Gaiety, with Judic, June 1883), 
‘ Maam’zelle Nitouche,’ Jan. 19, 1883 (Gaiety, 
June 1884), ‘ La Cosaque,’ Jan. 26, 1884 
(Gaiety, June 1884), in English at Royalty, 
Apr. 12 of the same year. ‘ Fla- Fla,’ Sept. 14, 


1886, three acts (Theatre des Menus-Plaisirs) 
reached only five representations. Herv6, 
in addition, composed for the English stage 
‘ Aladdin the Second,’ at the Gaiety, Dec. 24, 
1870, as ‘ Le Nouvel Aladin,’ at the Varictes, 
Apr. 26, 1873. He wrote some of the music o' 

‘ Babil and Bijou,’ Aug. 29, 1872, and in 1874 
was conductor at the Promenade Concerts in 
London, when he introduced a heroic sym- 
phony, ‘ The Ashanteo War,’ for solo voices 
and orchestra. On June 29, 1886, his ‘ FriA’oli * 
was brought out at Drury Lane, a*id on 
Dec. 22, 1887, the ballets ‘ Dilara ’ and ‘ Sport * 
were produced at the Empire Theatre, of which 
ho was for a few years conductor. ‘ La Rose 
d’ Amour’ (1888), ‘ Cleopatre ’ (1889) and ‘ Les 
Bagatelles ’ (1890) are to bo added to the 
number of his ballets. One of his latest works, 

‘ Bacchanalc,’ brought out at the Theatre des 
Menus-Plaisirs, Oct. 22, 1892, was a failure. 

A. C. 

Bint.. — L. ScuNEiikKR, Let Maltret de VopirvUe fransaUe, Jlervi 
et Charlet Leeoeq (Parte, Perrin, 1924). 

HERVELOIS, see Catx d’Hervelois, Louis 
de. 

HERVEY, Arthur {h, Paris, Jan. 26, 1855 ; 
d. Mar. 10, 1922), composer, author and critic. 
Of Irish parentage, he was educated at the 
Oratory, Birmingham ; studied with Bert hold 
Tours and Edouard Marlois. He was intended 
for the diplomatic service, but from 1880 took 
up the profession of musi(!. He was musical 
critic to Vanily Fair from 1889-92 and to the 
Moniing Post, 1892-1908. A one-act opera, 

‘ The Fairy’s Post- Box,’ to words by Palgrave 
Simpson, was produced at the Court Theatre 
in 1885. Of his charming songs, several st^ts 
were published (‘ Sechs Licbeslit'der,’ ‘ Herzens 
Stimmen,’ ‘Nouo Liebes Liodcr,’ etc.), as well 
as single songs. A srena for baritone and 
orchestra, ‘ The Gates of Night,’ was performed 
at the Gloucester Festi val of 1 901 . His dramatic 
overture ‘ Love and Fate ’ (St, James’s Hall, 
1890, and Crystal Palace, 1892) had made it 
quite clear that Hervey was a master of the 
orchestra ; and a couple of tone-poems, ‘ On 
the Heights * and ‘ On the March,’ played at the 
Cardiff Festival of 1902 enhanced his reputa- 
tion. Another overture, ‘Youth,* was played 
with great success at the Norwich Festival of 
1902, and a third tone-poem, ‘ In the East,’ 
was given at the Cardiff Festival of 1904. A 
set of variations for orchestra, ‘ Life Moods,* 
was produced at the Brighton Festival of 1910. 
Hervey was the author of Masters of French 
Music (1894), French Music in the Nineteenth 
(1904), Alfred Bruneau {Living Masters 
of Music, 1907), Franz Liszt, and Saint-Saens 
(1921). M., with addns. 

HERZ, (1) Heihrich (6. Vienna, Jan. 6, 
1806 d. Paris, Jan. 6, 1888), son of a 

t F4tU, but according to the Begiaters of the Faria Conaervatolre. 
Jan. 2. The age given In the announcement of hte death would 
place hit birth in 1802. m. l. p. 
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musician who, after teaching the boy himself 
and giving him lessons from Hiinten at Coblenz^ 
was anxious to turn his early talent for the 
piano to the best account, and wisely entered 
him in 1816 at the Conservatoire at Paris under 
Pradher. He carried off the first prize for 
pianoforte-playing in 1818, and thenceforward 
his career was continually successful. Ho 
became virtually a Parisian, and was known 
as Henri Herz. 

In 1821 Moscheles visited Paris, and though 
there is no mention of Herz in that part of his 
Journal, yet we have Herz’s own testimony 
that Moscheles had much influence in the 
improvement of his style. ^ For the next ten 
years he enjoyed an immense reputation in 
Paris both as a writer and a tcachc’ir, and his 
compositions are said to have fetched three 
or four times the prices of those of much better 
composers. In 1831 ho made a tour in 
Germany with Lafont, but to judge from the 
notices in the AUg. Zeituvg l^font made the 
bettor impression of the two. In 1833 he made 
his first visit to London, played at the Phil- 
harmonic on Juno 10, and gave a concert of his 
own, at which he played duets with Moscheles 
and with J. B. (Jramor. In 1842 ho was made 
professor of the pianoforte (women's class) in 
the Conservatoire. He returned the following 
year, appeared again at the Philharmonic, May 
6, and took a long tour, embracing Edinburgh 
and Dublin. About this time he was tempted 
to join a pi anofort/o- maker in Paris named 
Klepfa, but the speculation was not successful, 
and Herz lost much money. He then estab- 
lished a factory of his own, and to repair his 
losses and to obtain the necessary capital for 
this made a journey through the United States, 
Mexico, California and the West Indies, which 
lasted from 1845 till 1851, and of which he him- 
self wrote an account.^ He then devoted him- 
self to the making of pianos, and at the Ex- 
position of 1855 his instruments obtaii\ed the 
highest medal. He built a coneert-hall, Salle 
Henri Herz, in the rue de la Victoire (now 
pulled dowm). The mark of the Herz pianos 
has passed to the firm Poaureau-Ruch, as also 
the Salle Herz (rue des Pctits-hdtels, Paris). 
In 1874 he relinquished his chair at the Con- 
servatoire. 

Herz left eight concertos for PF. and or- 
chestra, and other compositions for his instru- 
ment in every recognised form, reaching to 
more than 200 in number, and including an 
immense number of variations, etudes and a 
PF. Method {Meikode complete de piano, op. 
100, etc.). His brilliancy and bravura and 
power of execution were prodigious, but they 
were not supported by any more solid qualities, 
as in the case of Thalberg, Liszt, Tausig, Billow 
and other great executants. Herz found out 
what his public liked and what would pay, 

> Quoted in FUU. * Mt* Voyauw, eto.. Farie. 1866. 


and this he gave them. ‘ Is Herz prejudiced,* 
says Mendelssohn, ‘ when he says the Parisians 
can understand and appreciate nothing but 
variations ? ’ * Schumann was never tired o* 
making fun of his pretensions and his pieces. 
His Gefiammelte Schriften contain many reviews, 
all couched in the same bantering style. In 
fact, Herz W'as the Gclinek of his day, and like 
that once renowned and popular Abbe was 
doomed to rapid oblivion. 

Bibu — U. Hkbz, 3fes Voyoffen en AmMque, Paris, 1866. 

(2) His brother, Jacob ISimon (/>. Frankfort, 
Dec. 31, 1794; d. Nice, Feb. 1, 1880 «), 
was a pupil at the Paris Conservatoire, and 
won the 1st piano prize in 1812 in Pradher’j 
class. Having taught pianoforte in Paris and 
London, he Ix'came his brother’s deputy at 
the Conservatoire in 1857. He composed 
PF. music, a quintet, etc. 

G. ; addns. M. L. P. 

HERZOG, Johann Georg {h. Rchinolz, 
Bavaria, 8ept. 6, 1822 ; d. Munich, Feb. 2, 
1909), an eminent German organ-player. He 
was educated at Altdorf in Bavaria, and his 
earlier career was passed in Munich, where in 
1842 he became organist, in 1849 cantor, and 
in 1850 professor at the Conservatoriuin. In 
1854 he removed to Erlangen, and beeamo 
teacher in the University and director of the 
Singakaderaie. His Praliidiembuch and his 
Handbuch f&r Organisfen arc widely and de- 
servedly known. His Organ School is a work 
of very great merit, and his Fantasias are fine 
and effective compositions. He retired in 
1888. G. 

HERZOGENBERG, Heinrich Von (Hetn- 
mcH, Baron von Hrrzooenberg-Peocaduc) 
(6. Graz. Styria, June 10, 1843 ; d. Wiesbaden, 
Oct. 9, 1900), studied at the Vienna Conserva- 
torium in 1862-64, after which his time was 
divided between Graz and Vienna, until 1872, 
when he w'ent to Leipzig. From 1875-85 he 
was conductor of the Bach-verein in that town, 
and was subsequently appointed head of the 
department of theory and composition at the 
Hochschule at Berlin. In the spring of 1886 he 
succeeded Kiel as professor, and at the same 
time became head of an acadc'mical Meister- 
schulo for composition. In 1888 ho retired, 
owing to his wife’s ill-health, but resumed hia 
labours after the death of his successor, Bargicl, 
in 1897. His works are for the most part re- 
' markable for breadth, vigour and originality. 
That they bear trace of the influence of Brahms 
is surely no reproach, nor is that influence so 
marked as to impeach their individuality of 
style. Tlie list inchidos : 

• CJolumbun.' a cantata, or. 11 ; * OdyaneuB,’ a aymphonv. op. 16 ; 
' neutRchen Lledeniplel.' for boU. chorus and pianoforte? ; ‘ l>er 
Stem deu Idedea,' op. 56 ; * Die W'elhe dor Naoht, op. 56 ; ‘ Nannaa 
Klage/ op. 69, two psalms, opp 70 and 71. a Requiem, op. 72; 
* Totenfcler.’ op. 80 ; a JMbss, op. 81 ; ‘ Die Oeburt Chrlsti.' op. 90, 
and • Die Faasion, op. 93 — all Important works ; variations for 
two pianos, and a second set, op. 23, on a theme by Brahms ; trie 
for piano and strings In C minor, op. 24 ; tw'o trios for strings .alone, 

• Oottht and Mtndalsvohn, p. 4b. ‘ Constant Fierre. 
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op> 37 ; dioral longs or volkslieder, opp. 26, 3B, 36 ; PtAlm cxvi. 
for cAorua, op. 34 ; aon&ta for pianoforte and violin in A, op. 33 
(played by Joachim in Bugiand) ; tilo in D tumor for pianoforte 
and airings, op. 36 ; a second violin sonuta in l.!>, op. 64 ; a sonata 
for pianoforte and violoncello, op. 62 ; organ fantadas on chorales, 
opp. 39 and 46 ; three string quartets, op. 42 ; symphony in O 
minor, op. 60 ; piano pieces and duets, opp. 23 33. 37, 49 and 68 ; 
songs and vocal duets, opp. 29-31, 38, 40, 41, 44, 4b, 47, 48. 

Frau von Herzogeriberg, nie Elizabeth Stock- 
hausen (6. 1848 ; d. San Komo, Jan. 7, 1892), 
was an excellent pianist. (Information from 
Dr. A. Dorffel, etc.) m. 

Bint,. — Fansnaicit Bpitta, It. v. Bvrxogtnhrrfi* BedetUung fUr dfs 
Evangelitehe Kirehenmusik (I'eters, Jahrh., 1919) ; KALtusoK, J. 
Brahma im Briafwaehael tnit Sainrith und Elitabath Haraogat^targ, 
2 vote., 1907. 

HESDIN, Pierre, a French composer of the 
earlier half of the 16th century, was registrar 
of the brotherhood of St. Julien, Paris, 1522, 
and from 1547-69 singer in the Chapel of 
Henry II., King of France. About 30 of his 
compositions are known, consisting of French 
chansons, motets, masses, which appeared in 
printed collections published in Paris (Attaiiig- 
nant, Le Roy, Ballard), Lyons (Moderne), 
Nuremberg (Petrejus), Venice, cto. Two of 
his masses and a motet were copied into the 
large choir- books of the Sistine Chapel under 
Pope Paul HI. Another Mass and a motet 
are at Modena (all MS.). A French chanson 
(4 V.), ‘ Grace vertu et hont6,’ is at the Cambrai 
Library (MS.). Two of Hesdin’s chansons have 
been reprinted in modern score, one in Expert’s 
reprint of Attaingnant (‘ Trento et une chansons 
musicales ’), 1529, the other in Eitner’s sixty 
chansons, 1899. M. L. p. 

HESELTINE, James (d. Durham, June 20, 
1763), a pupil of Dr. Blow, was in the early part 
of the 18th century organist of St. Katherine’s 
Hospital, near the Tower. In 1710/11 he was 
elected organist of Durham Cathedral, retaining 
his London appointment. Heseltine comi)osed 
many excellent anthems, etc., a few of which 
are still extant in the books of some of the 
cathedrals, but the major part were destroyed 
by their composer upon some difference between 
him and the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 
A portrait of him is in the Music School, 
Oxford. w. n. ii. 

HESELTINE, pHiLn> (6. Oct. 30, 1894), is 
known as a writer on music, as editor of Eliza- 
bethan and other old songs, and as a compo.ser, 
chiefly of songs published under the name of 
Peter Warlock. 

Heseltine was educated at Eton, whore he 
learnt music. He claims no special musical 
education after his school days save that of 
intercourse with his friends Frederick Delius 
and Bernard van Dikren (?.v.). Ho came 
before the London musical public in 1920, when 
he founded a paper, The Sackbut^ and gave 
some concerts in connexion therewith for the 
furtherance of such music as specially interested 
him. That his tastes were eclectic was shown 
in the range of the programmes from the string 
fantasias of Purcell to the new works of Van 
Dieren. He edited the paper only for a year^ 


but during that time made it valuable by his 
personal contributions involving research, not^ 
ably his articles on Gesualdo (q.r,). These 
articles were later brought into book form, 
Carlo Qtsualdo, by Heseltine and Cecil Gray 
(1926). 

Heseltine has edited several series of English 
songs, viz. Robert Jones’s ‘ The Muses* Garden 
for Debghts ’ and ‘ English Ayres, 1598-1612 * 
(in conjunction with Philip Wilson). He has 
arranged many of Delius’s orchestral works for 
PF., and his book, Ddius (1923), borides its 
informative value, is interest! g as the work of 
a critical- minded disciple. His published com- 
positions are not numerous. His songs range 
from some delicate little essays in the Eliza- 
bethan manner to ‘ The Curlew ’ (W. B. Yeats), 
a cycle for tenor voice, flute, cor anglais and 
string quartet, which won a Carnegie award in 
1923. His work is admired for its faithfulness 
(both in accentuation and in feeling) to the texts 
chosen. Published instrumental works include 
‘An Old Song’ (fl., ob., clar., horn, strings) and 
‘ Serenade ’ for string orchestra. c. 

HESS, Mvra (6. London, Fob. 25, 1890), a 
pianist of distinction, gained primarily through 
her fine playing of the classics, notably Scar- 
latti, Ba(‘h and Mozart. 

Myra Hess began her musical education at 
the (LS.M. under Julian Pascal and Orlando 
Morgan, but she won a scholarship at the 
R.A.M. in 1902, and it was there that, working 
under Tobias Matthay for five years, she be- 
came the finished pianist who first came before 
the London public in 1907. On Nov. 15 she 
gave a concert at Queen’s Hall and played 
Beethoven’s concerto in G with Thomas 
Bcecham and his orchestra. Her success was 
immediate and engagements to play concertos 
with the chief London orchestras followed. She 
played much in London, giving recitals and 
taking part in chamber concerts, and proved 
that her abilities wore not only those of the 
brilliant virtuoso but of the interpretative 
artist, sensitive to musical beauty wherever it 
appears. She has brought forward new works 
by contemporary composers, especially those 
of her countrymen. Though her repertory is a 
wide one, including most of the big things of 
piano music, it is in the sonatas of Domenioo 
Scarlatti, the ‘ 48 * of J. S. Bach, and the con- 
certos of Mozart, perhaps, that her intuitive 
musical sense appears most directly. But she 
is no specialist in the narrow sense, and, indeed, 
her richly romantic playing of Schumann’s 
concerto and solo works is as outstanding in its 
way as her delicate handling of the earlier 
classics. European tours in Holland, Germany 
and France confirmed the high reputation she 
had gained at home. In 1922 she visited 
America for the first time, and has since re- 
visited both Canada and the United States at 
' frequent intervals. 0. 
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HESS» Willy (6. Mannheim, July 14, 1859), 
violinist, studied first with his father, a pro- 
fessional violinist, pupil of Spohr. In 1865 he 
visited America, where he resided with his 
family and continued his studies, receiving in 
1868 an engagement to tour through the States 
with the Thomas orchestra. In 3872 he left 
America for Holland, playing in various Dutch 
towns with his sister. The following year he 
moved to Heidelberg in Germany, making that 
town a point of departure for tours in various 
continental musical centres. In 1874 he visited 
London for the first time, and in 1876 went to 
Berlin to study under Joachim, with whom he 
remained for two years, until his appointment 
as leader of the opera and Museum Concerts 
at Frankfort, where he also founded a string 
quartet and a trio with Kwast and Hugo 
Becker. In 1886 he succeeded Professor Wirth 
as professor at the Rotterdam Conservatoriura, 
and in 1 888 took the place of Ludwig Straus as 
leader of Sir Charles Halle’s orchestra in Man- 
chester, where he remained for seven years. He 
then recciived an invitation to return once more 
to Germany, this time to Cologne, where he 
found a very fine musical position awaiting 
him, comprising the leadt^rship of the Giirzcnich 
Quartet, and conductorahip of the Giirzenich 
orchestra. In 1903 he accepted the position 
vacated by Emile Saurct as professor of the 
violin at the R.A.M., but in 1004 wont to 
Boston to lead the Symphony Orchestra in suc- 
cession to Knbisel (q.v.) and a quart/.'t, of 
which Alwin Schroder was the violoncellist. In 
1910 ho returned to Berlin to take HAii&’s 
place as teacher at the Hochschulc and leader 
of the Halif Quartet. He bec^ame also a 
member of the ‘ Schumann Trio.’ He suc- 
ceeded to some part of Joacliim’s work at tho 
Hochs(;hule on the death of the latter. Hess is 
dist inguished both as soloist and quartet leader, 
and, adding to the intellectuality of the Ge?rman 
school a certain impetuosity of style peculiar 
to himself, his range is remarkably wide, and 
he is not less at home in tho romantic than in 
tho classic school. Ho plays upon a violin 
by J, B. Guadagnini, one of tho finest known 
of that maker. w. w. o. 

HESSE, Adolf Friedrich (6. Breslau, Aug. 
30, 1809 ; d. there, Aug. 5, 1863), groat organ- 
player and composer, son of an organ-builder. 
His masters in the pianoforte, composition 
and tho organ wore B(‘rner and E. Kohler. 
His talent was sufficiently remarkable to induce 
the authorities of Breslau to grant him an 
allowance, which enabled him to visit Leipzig, 
Cassel, Hamburg, Berlin and Weimar, in each 
of which he played his own and other composi- 
tions, and enjoyed the instruction and acquaint- 
ance of Hummel, Rinck and Spohr. In 1831 he 
obtained the post which he kept till his death, 
that of organist to the church of the Bern- 
hardins, Breslau. In 1844 he opened the organ 


at S. Eustache in Paris, and astonished the 
Parisians by his pedal -playing. In 1851 ho was 
in London, and played on several of the organs 
in the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park — protesting 
much against the unequal temperament in some 
of them. But his homo was Breslau, where he 
was visited by a constant stream of admirers 
from far and near up to his death. Hesse was 
director of the Symphony Concerts at Breslau, 
and left behind him a mass of compositions of 
all classes. But it is by his organ works that be 
will bo remembered. His ‘ Practical Organist,* 
containing 29 pieces — amongst them the well- 
known variations on ‘ God save the King * — 
has been edited by Lincoln and published by 
Novello. A complete collection of his organ 
works was edited by Steggall and published by 
Boosey. G. 

HESSE, (1) Ernst Christian (b. Gross- 
gottorn, Thuringia,! Apr. 14, 1676; d, Darm- 
stadt, May 16, 1762), studied law at Giessen, 
and went to Paris to perfect himself on the viola 
da gamba which he had already studied at 
Darmstadt. The story of how he studied under 
Marin and Forquoray at tho same time under 
different names, how the masters bojisted about 
their favourite pupil, discovered his identity, 
and forgave him, is told in K. van der Straeton’s 
History of the Violoncello. He toured for some 
years as virtuoso, visiting all the principal 
towns of Europe, earning fame and wealth, and 
returning in 1708 to Darmstadt, where in 1713 
he married the famous operatic singer, «Johanna 
Elisabeth Doebrioht. Soon after this he 
was appointed court Kapellmeister at Vienna, 
where he remained until 1719, when the artist 
pair went to the wedding festivities of the 
Hereditary Prince at Dresden. Here he played 
at the court conc;erts while his wife sang in 
operas by Lotti, Heinichen, etc. After this they 
returned to Darmstadt laden with honours and 
wealth. His compositions, 2 operas, church 
music, sonatas and solos for viola da gamba, re- 
mained ill MS., and appear to have been lost 
with but few exceptions. His son, (2) Ludwig 
Christian (6. Darmstadt), studied the viola da 
gamba under his father and became, like him, 
one of the greatest virtuosi of that instrument, 
and also one of the last. He became a membei 
of the Royal Chapel at Berlin in 1754, and in 
1766 joined that of the Prince of Prussia 
(afterwards Frederick William II.). The State 
Library in Berlin contains a large number of 
MS. arrangements by him from operas for 1 
and 2 viola da gambas, dated from 1767-70. 

E. V. d. s. 

HEUBERGER, Richard Franz Joseph 
{h. Graz, June 18, 1850 ; d. Vienna, Oct. 28, 
1914), was at first an engineer, but in 1876 
devoted himself to music, becoming choir- 
master of the Vienna Academische Gesang- 
verein, and in 1878 conductor of the Sing- 

I Q.-X. aftor JMtter : GroMffoltem, 
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akademie in the same capital. In 1881 ho gave 
up work as a conductor, and took up criticism, 
working on the Wiener Tageblatt, the Munich 
Allgemeine Zeitung^ and the Neue Freie Presse, 
for which he wrote from 189()-1901. In 1902 
he was a teacher in the Conscrvatorium, and in 
1904 became editor of the Neue Musikaliache 
Presse. His literary works included Musika- 
liache Skizzen (1901) and a biography of Schu- 
bert contributed to Riemann’a Beruhmte 
JMusiker. He wrote numerous works as 
follows : 

Operan : ’ Abenteuer elnor Neujahnsnacht ' (Leipzig, J886), 

* Mauuel Benegae ’ {ib., 18Hi», * Miriam ' (Vienna, 1894), given as 

* Uaa Maifest ' {lb., 1904), ‘ BarlOrsclo ‘ (Dresden, 1905) ; two ballets : 

* Dio Lautenschlagerin * (Prague, 1896) and * Struwelpeter ’ 

(Dresden. 1897) ; opereitas : ‘ Der Opcruball ’ (Vienna, 1898), 

* Ihre Kxcolltfu/. ’ {ib., 1899), ‘ Der Sechsuiirziig ’ (1900), * Das Baby * 
(190*2). ’ Der Fiirat von Dttrsterstein ' (1910), and ‘ Don Qiiixotte' 

Pienmnn, 

HEUGEL, Hans, a 16th-century composer, 
court Kapt^llmeiater at Cassel c. 1535-63, com- 
posed church music, including a Te Deum a 12 
V., psalms, motets, sacred and secular songs in 
MS., and various collective volumes {Q.-L, ; 
Mendel), 

HEUGEL ET an important firm of 
French music publisliers, founded by Jacques 
Leopold HeugeJ (6. La Rochelle, 1815 ; d. Paris, 
Nov. 13, 1883). The house has a groat re- 
putation for the issue of educational works, 
such as the treatises or methods of Cherubini, 
Baillot, Mongozo, Crescentini. Cinti-Damoroau, 
Stamaty, Marmontel, Fan re, Dubois and others. 
Besides these, numerous compositions by 
Delibes, Massenet, Royer, Lalo, Charpentier 
and others are published by the firm. The 
famous musical periodical, Le Menestrelf was 
started in 1833 by the founder, and is still the 
proi»erty of the firm. The business is under 
the control of Jacques Hcugel, son of Hpnri 
(d. 191(>), and grandson of the founder, with 
whom, since 1891, has been associated as a 
partner his nephew, Paul Chevalier Heugel. 

G. F. ; rev. M, L. P. 

HEURE ESPAGNOLE, h\ opera in one act ; 
text by Franc Nohain ; music by Ravel ; pro- 
duced, Opera-Comique, May 19, 1911 ; Covent 
Garden, July 24, 1919 ; New York, Lexington 
Theatre, Jan. 28, 1920. 

HEURTEUR, Guillaume Le, a French 
composer in the earlier part of the 16th century, 
was a canon in the Church of 8t. Martin at 
Tours. His works appeared chiefly in Attain- 
gnant’s collections from 1530 1543, among 
them four masses, which Ambros ranks with 
those of Eermisy, a few Magnificats and motets, 
and a number of chansons. Two of the chan- 
sons are given in Eitner’s Selection of Chansons, 
1899, Nos, 28, 29. F^tis mentions some in- 
dependent works of Le Heurteur, which, how- 
ever, Eitner has not been able to verify. (See 
Q..L,) j. R. M. 

HEUSCHKEL, Johann Peter [b, Harras, 
Meiningen ; d, Biborich a. Rhine, Dec. 5, 1853), 
teacher of Weber (q.v,) in 1796; oboist in 


1794, and organist in the court chapel, Hildburg. 
hausen, in the same year. He went to Wiesbaden 
in 1826 and afterwards, as music teacher at the 
court, and chamber musician, to Biberich. He 
was a noted instrumental and song composer in 
his time {Mendel ; Q.-L.), 

HEVE, see Eve, Alphonse d’. 

HEXACHORD. In order to remove certain 
grave difficulties connected with the Tetra- 
chords of the Greek tonal system, Guido 
d’ Arezzo is said to have proposed, about the 
year 1024, a new arrangement, based upon a 
more convenient division of the scale into 
Hexachords — ^groups of six sounds, so disposed 
as to place a diatonic semitone between the 
third and fourth notes of each series, the 
remaining intervals being represented by tones. 
The sounds of whicdi these Hexachords are com- 
posed w'ere represented, by the rules of this 
system, by the syllables uty re, miyfay soly lay the 
.semitone falling always between the syllables 
7ni and fa. But, in addition. to this syllabic 
distinction, the notes of each entire octave were 
provided with alphabetical names, exactly 
similar to those now in use — A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G ; and, these names being immutable, it 
follows that, as the Hexacdiords begin on 
different notes, and constantly overlap each 
other, the same syllable is not always found in 
conjunction with the same letter. 

The first, or Hard Hexachord {Ilexachordon 
durvm)y begins on G, a note which is said to 
have been added, below the Greek scale,^ by 
Guido, who called it F {gamma), whence the 
word gamma-uty or gamut — 

F "a B O D B 

ut re mi fa sol la 

The second, or Natural Hexachord {IJexa- 
chordon naturale), begins on C, the second 
space — 

C I) E F G A 

ut re mi fa sol la 

On comparing these two examples it will be 
seen that the note which, in the first Hexa- 
chord, was sung to the syllable /a, is here sung 
to ut. Hence this note, in the collective gamut, 
is called C fa ut. And the same system is fol- 
lowed with regard to all notos that occur in 
more than one Hexachord. 

The third, or Soft Hexachord {Heocackordorb 
molle)y begins on F, the fourth line ; and, in 
order to place the semitone between its third 
and fourth sounds, the note, B, must be made 



F Q A bF 0 D 

ut re mi fa sol la 


I It Is a ourioun analORj that the proMlan^anam^iun (A), the 
lowest note of the Greek scale, was considered as an addition, and 
theoretically extraneous; since its bottom interval of a true 
tetraobord must be semitonal. T. w. 
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The note, sung, in the second Hexachord, to 
the syllable /a, is here sung to uU and is there- 
fore called F fa ut. The next note, G, is sung 
to sol^ in the second Hexachord, re, in the third, 
and nU in the next Hard Hexachord, beginning 
on the octave G ; hence this note is called G 
sol re ut. And the same rule is followed with 
regard to all notes that appear in three different 
Hoxachords. The note Bb» occurring only in 
the Soft Hexachord, is always called B/a. Bi| 
is called B mi, from its place in the Hard Hexa- 
chord, where alone it is found. 

The four remaining Hexachords — for there 
are seven in all — are mere recapitulations of the 
first three, in the higher octaves. The entire 
scheme, therefore, may be represented, thus: 
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(See Solmtsation; Fa ficttjm.) 

w. s. R. ; rev. s. T. w. 

HEY, or HAY, the name of a figure of a 
dance frequently mentioned by Elizabethan 
writers. Its derivation is unknown ; the word 
may come from the French Aaie, a hedge, the 
dancers standing in two rows being compared 
to hedges. Its first oc(!urrence is Thoinot 
Arbeau’s description of the passages-at-arms in 
the Bouffons, or Matassins, one of which is the 
Passage do la haye. This was only danced by 
four men, in imitation of a combat. Chappell 
{Popular Muaic^ p. 629) remarks ; 

‘ Dancing a reel is but one of the ways of dancing the 
hay. ... In the “ Dancing Master ” the hey is one 
of the figures of most frequent occurrence. In one 
country-dance “ tlie women stand still, the men 
going the hey between them.” This is evidently 
winding in and out. In another, two men and one 
woman dance the hey, — like a reel. In a third, 
three men dance this hey, and three women at the 
same time, — like a double reel.’ 

There is no special tune for the hey, but in 
Playford’s Musicks Hand - maid (1678) the 
following air,^ entitled * The Canaries or the 
Hay,’ occurs : 

» This Is the Irish dance known as * Rory Dali’s Post,’ found In 
the Btraloch MS.. 1627-29. printed by Playford In 1661 aa * Urlnt- 
stock.* w. H. o. ». 

VOL. n 
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(See Canarie.) w. b. s. 

HEY DEN, (1) Sebald (6. Nuremberg, 
c. 1498 ; d. there, July 9, 1561), cantor at the 
Spitalschule, 1519, and rector at St. Sebaldus 
from 1537 ; a very learned theorist w^ho wrote 
several important works, a list of which is given 
in Q.-L. and Mendel. He composed a Passion, 
psalms and other church music. His son (2) 
Johann (1540-161:1), the inventor of an archi- 
cembalo, described in his Commentatio de 
musicale instrumento . . . (1005), was his suc- 
cessor as organist of St. Sebaldus. E. v. d, s. 

HEYDINGHAM, . . . (15th-16th cent.), is 
mentioned by Hawkins {Hist, of Mus. i. 362, 
ed. of 1875) among ‘ the names of famous 
musicians who flourished before the Reforma- 
tion and have not a placfi in Morlcy’s Catalogue 
printed at the end of his Introduction.’ His 
works seem to have perished in ‘ the general 
; destruction of books and manuscripts wdiich 
! attended the dissolution of religious houses.* 

HEYTHER (Heatheu ®), William, Mub.D. 
{h. Harmondsw'orth, Middlesex, c. 1584; d. July 
1627), was a lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey, 
and on Mar. 27, 1615, was sworn a gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal. Ho was the intimate 
friend of Camden ; they occupied the same 
house in Westminster, and when, in 1609, 
Camden was attacked by a pestilential disease, 
ho retired to Heyther’s house at Chislehurst to 
bo curtid, and there he died in 1623, having 
appointed Heythcr his executor. When Camden 
founded the history lecture at Oxford in 1622, 
he made his friend Heyther the bearer to the 
University of the deed of endowment. The 
University on that occasion complimented 
Heyther by creating him Doctor of Music, May 
18, 1622. It is fairly certain that Gibbons’s 
anthem, ‘0 clap your hands,’ served for 
Heythor’s exercise. (See Gibbons, Orlando.) 
In 1626-27 Heyther founded the music lecture ® 
at Oxford, and endow^ed it with £17 : 6 : 8 i)er 
annum. The deed bears date Feb. 2, of 2 
Charles I. Richard Nicholson, Mus.B., organist 
of Magdalen College, was the first professor. 
Dr. Heyther died in July 1627, and was buried 
Aug. 1, in the south aisle of the choir of West- 
minster Abbey. He gave £100 to 8t. Margaret’s 
Hospital in Tothill Fields, commonly known as 

B Bin own Hpelllng. In his will It in * Heather.’ and thin spelling 
has been Renerallv adopted. 

8 The musical professorship at Oxford sUll rests on the Heather 
foundaUon.' (See PKorKssoR.) 

2 s 
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the Green Coat School. There is a portrait of 
him in his doctor’s robes in the Music School* 
Oxford, which is engraved by Hawkins 
(chap. 120), w. H. H. 

HEYWOOD, John (6. cfrca 1497; d. 1687), 
English choir trainer and writer of interludes 
and farces. In Dec. 1514 he is mentioned 
in the Chamber accounts (B.M. Add. MSS. 
21,481/178), when he received 8d. a day for 
services at the court in some undefined 
capacity. In 1620 he became a Yeoman of the 
Crown, and from 1519-21 the Chamber ac- 
counts show him as a ‘ singer ’ at £5 a quarter. 
From 1529-49 there are intermittent records of 
him as a player on the virginals, for which he 
received 50s. a quarter. In 1553 he was a 
‘ Sewer of the Chamber ’ at the funeral of Edward 
VI. He was in high favour under Mary, and 
at her death retired to Malines. He is chiefly 
interesting as one of a group of men (which 
includes such names as Gilbert Banestre, 
William Cornyshe, Richard Pygott, John Bed- 
ford and Richard Edwards) who, in their 
capacities as masters of the various boy com- 
panies (the children of the Chapel Royal, 
Windsor, 8t. Paul’s, etc.), wrote and presented 
plays and interludes, usually with music, at 
court and other places. As one of our earliest 
W’^riters of regular farces, his name is of con- 
siderable importance in the history of English 
dramatic literature.^ If, as is most probable, 
he wrote his own incidental music and the music 
for the songs in his plays, like Cornyshe and the 
rest, none of it, and indeed no evidence to this 
effect, has come down to us. Prof. Wallace * 
says that Hey wood ‘ had grown up in the 
Chapel under Cornyshe,” and attributes some 
of Heywood’s most important work to the 
latter, but it is more probable that he assisted 
Westcott with the St. Paul’s children, or was 
attached to the Household children under 
Philip van Wilder. In 1538 he brought the 
St. Paul’s children to perform before Mary 
(then Princess) : 

' Item geven to Hevwood playoing an enterlude 
with his children biiore iny lades grace, XL* * 
(F. Madden, Expenses of Lady Jfary, p. 02). 

The next year Wolsey paid him for a masque 
of ‘ Arthur’s Knights ’ at court. In 1553 he 
again brought the St, Paul’s children to court, 
and on Aug. 7, 1559, the Queen was entertained 
by the Earl of Arundel with 

* a play of the chylderyn of Powlles and ther Master 
Sfebastian] Westcott, Master Phelypes, and Master 
ELaywod.* j. m*. 

HIAWATHA, scenes from Longfellow’s 
‘ Song of Hiawatha ’ set to music for soprano, 
tenor and baritone solos, chorus and orchestra, 
by S. Coleridge Taylor, op. 30. The first 
section, ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’ produced 
at a students’ concert at the R.C.M., Nov. 11, 

1 8«e W. Swodda, J. Hvywood aU Dramatiktr. Also B. K. 
Chambers, The Medieval Staffe, 2 you., and The Sliaabathan Stage, 
4 Yols., from whleh roost of the abors dstails are taken. 

* Jtpelution of the British Drama 


1898 ; the second, * The Death of Minnehaha,* 
North Staffordshire Musical Festival (Hanley), 
Oct. 26, 1899 ; and the third, ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Departure,* by the Royal Choral Society, 
Albert Hall, Mar. 22, 1900, on which occasion 
the trilogy as a whole was given for the first 
time. On May 19, 1924, it was given in opera- 
pageant form at the same hall. 

HIBERNIAN CATCH CLUB, see Dublin. 

HICK FORD’S ROOM, if not the first, was 
one of the first regular public concert-rooms in 
London. The name was associated at different 
periods with two buildings on different sites. 
For the sake of clearness these are here num- 
bered (1) and (2). 

Hickford appeal’s to have been a dancing- 
master of Queen Anne’s reign, for the first 
advertisements of concerts held in his room 
mention it as ‘ Mr. Hickford’s Dancing School ’ ® 
or ‘ Mr. Hickford’s Great Dancing Room.’ 
I^ater it was called simply ‘ Mr. Hickford’s 
Groat Room ’ or ‘ Hiokford’s Room.’ 

(1) It was originally in James Street, Hay 
market, opposite the Royal Tennis C’ourt, and 
its probable site is now occupied by the Comedy 
Thoatrb. It must have been a room of very 
considerable size to begin with, and was perhaps 
enlarged, since, two or three years after it was 
opened, we hear of an entrance from Panton 
Street; and in 1719, on the occasion of a 
concert for the benefit of Dahuron, the flautist, 
it is stated that 

‘ C< Miches and Chairs may come Into .Tames Street 
or into Paiiton Street, there being a passage Into the 
room both ways.’ 

The first concert in this room took place on 
Mar. 25, 1713, for the bonv^fit of Signora Lodi 
and Mr. (’orbet, followed by others on Apr. 4, 
1713, for the benefit of Signor Claudio Roicri, 
and on Apr. 17 ‘ by subscription for Signor 
Nicolino Haym.’ The only other concert of 
: that year took place on May 20, for the cele- 
brated ‘ Babonbss ’ lq,v.) and Mrs. Paulina. 
Hickford’s Room became very quickly a 
favourite place of entertainment with audiences 
and performers. It must have had consider- 
able advantages ; for most of the great per- 
formers, both vocal and instrumental, who 
visited England, gave their concerts there, and 
those who resided in London held their benefits 
there year after year. 

In 1714 there are records of six concerts in 
the room. On Feb. 1 ‘ an extraordinary Con- 
sort of Vocal and Instnimental musick by the 
best Masters of the Opera,’ for the benefit of 
Rogier, The Baroness held her benefit on 
Mar. 17, when the ‘ famous Signor Veracini ’ 
performed several Sonatas, and the great 
Violinist had a benefit of his own on Apr. 22, 
the Concert consisting entirely of his own com- 
positions, both vocal and instrumental, and 

* Concert* were given at HIckford'e Room from 16S7>1701 
under the management of Thomas Hickford. w. b. o. r. 
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* several solos on the Violin never played before.* 
Signora Stradiotti, a player on the harpsichord, 

* who has never yet performed since her arrival 
in England,* gave a concert on Apr. 29. Signor 
Pardini had a benefit on May 20 ; and the 
Daily Courant of May 18 gives notice 

‘that the concert tor the benefit of Mr. Matthew 
Dubourg, which was to have been at Mr. Hickford’s 
school, is deferred to May 27.* 

Dubourg was then 11 years old, and he was 
evidently, in 1714 and long after, considered an 
extraordinary youthful prodigy ; for in the 
advertisements of his annual benefits, which for 
some years invariably took place at Hickford’s 
Room, his age is always mentioned. 

When Handel began his work at the opera, 
and procured celebrated performers for Eng- 
land, many of these, in addition to their engage- 
ments at the opera, took the opportunity of 
giving one or two concerts for their own benefit, 
and H ickford’s groat dancing-room soon became 
one of the fashionable resorts of the town. In 
1715 nine or ten concerts were given by and for 
various more or less well-known people. But 
the first concert of that year is thus advertised 
in the Daily Courant of Mar. 21 : 

‘ By desire of several Ljidics of Quality. For the 
benefit of Mrs. Smith. At tiie Great Room in James 
Street near the llnyinarki't, on Wednesday next, 
being tlic 23rd of March will be performed a complcat 
Consort of Muslck by tlie best Masters of the Opera.* 

Mrs. Smith, or Betty Smith as she was some- 
times called, was wigmaker to the opera for 
many years, and this was not the only occasion 
on which the * Ladies of Quality * desired and 
obtained for her a benefit at Hickford’s Room. 

On Mar. 31, Valentini, though not singing at 
the opera, held a benefit concert, at which he 
was assisted by the gifted and fascinating 
Anastasia Robinson. The Baroness was a very 
faithful patroness of Hickford’s Room for many 
years. At her benefit concerts she almost 
always managed to introduce some new^ and 
attractive instrumentalist, or some new com- 
positions. In this year she announces 

* a 0 nsort of Muslck entirely new. Particularly 
several solos on the violin by Mr. Alexander Bitti, 
newly arrived from Italy.’ 

Only two other concerts of 1715 call for any 
particular notice. Dubourg, mentioned as 
‘ the youth of 12,* held his annual benefit, 
playing several solos, and a concert was given 
‘ for the benefit of a lady under misfortune.’ 
This would seem to mark the beginning of 
charity concerts, for it is the first announcement 
of its kind. 

The first concert of 1716 was a benefit for the 
violinist Castrucci, and may possibly have been 
his first appearance in England, for he is an- 
nounced as being ‘ lately come from Italy.* It 
is in the advertisements of this concert that 
mention is first made of an entrance from Pan- 
ton Street into the room. Besides being ap- 
pointed leader at the opera, Castrucci quickly 
obtained mauiy concert engagements* and after 


his first appearance at Hickford’s Room he 
played at most of the best concerts there for 
some years. On Mar. 16 he performed the 
instrumental music at Signora Isabella Aubert’s 
concert, and again on Mar. 21, for the benefit of 
the Baroness, who on that occasion introduced 
several songs out of the opera ‘ Pyrrhus and 
Demetrius to be sung in Italian and 
English.* On Apr. 12 there was a ball and 
masquerade by Dumirail, together with 
‘several entertainiuents of dancing performed by 
Mr. Dumirail and his son, who is lately come from 
Paris, and others. Tliis being tlie last time of their 
appearing lii Publlck before tlieir return to Paris.* 

‘ A com pleat Consort of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick by the best Masters of the Opera ’ was 
announced for the benefit of Giorgio Giacomo 
Bcrwillibald, ‘ Servant to his Serene Highness 
the Margrave of Brandenburg Anspach, Brother 
to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales.* 
This concert, originally intended for May 21, 
was put off two or three times on account of the 
opera, and was finally given on June 9. Up to 
this period it was usual for the concert season 
to terminate at the end of May or in the middle 
of June, but in 17)6 two entertainments at 
Hickford’s Room wero given in December, one 
on the 13th, another on the 20th. 

In 1717 the first concert recorded was for the 
benefit of Castrucci on M ar. 13 ; and at another, 
on the 20th, for the benefit of Botelli ‘ lately 
arrived from Italy,’ the celebrated Nicolini 
Grimaldi (see Ntcoltki) is announced to sing ; 
possibly one of his last performances in Eng- 
land. Dubourg and the Baroness held their 
annual benefits as usual in the Great Dancing- 
Room, as did Pietro, a player on the bass-viol 
and German flute. These, wdth three or four 
less important concerts, complete the tale for 
that year. Few concerts arc recorded in 1718, 
except the usual annual benefits of the regular 
performers — Dubourg, Castrucci, etc., and the 
only apparent novelties were those introduced 
at her concert hy Mile. Coraill, in the form of 
* several new songs by the famous Domenico 
Scarlatti, never before performed in this 
Kingdom.* 

The concerts of 1719 seem to have been 
mostly given by various members of the opera 
band, including the famous oboe-player Kytch, 
whose name figures at several concerts, and who 
at his own benefit played * several new solos 
and Concertos on the Hautboy and Little 
Flute * : it is further stated that the ‘ Vocal and 
Instrumental Musick will be by the Best Hands 
from the Opera.* The Daily Courant of May 1 
advertises ‘ The Benefit of Signor Francisco 
Scarlatti. The greatest part of his own com- 
position, being brother to the famous Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti.* 

During the next ten years few concerts 
calling for special remark are recorded as hav- 
ing taken place at Hickford’s Room. Among 
the most noticeable may be mentioned one 
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announced for Mar. 20, 1724, for the benefit of 
Scarlatti, 

' in which will be a Pastoral Cantata for two voices, 
accompanied by all sorts of instruments, composed by 
himself on this occasion.’ 

The conoert-givor is most likely to have been 
Domenico Scarlatti, who is known to have 
visited England, and who was a great friend of 
Handel. In December of the same year we 
hear of an entertainment of dancing by a 
French company, who performed 

‘ the curious Sword Dance as it Is danced In Italy, 
Spain, France, and Germany, wliich never was 
danced in England before.' 

Bigonzi, the contralto, also gave a concert at 
Hickford’s Room, as did other less notice- 
able singers and instrumentalists who visited 
England during that period, and Dubourg, 
Kytch and various members of the opera band 
gave concerts of their own, and played at others 
for the benefit of their friends. Castrucci's 
name occurs frequently, and he always held his 
annual benefits at Hickford’s. For the.se he 
generally advertises some novelty, sometimes 
concertos and solos ‘ by his master Corelli,* 
sometimes pieces in which he can show off his 
power of playing tricks on his instrument, such 
as ‘ a particular Concert with an Echo,’ and * a 
new composition called the Feasts of the Piazza 
di Spagnia, in which Mr. Castrucci will make 
you hear Two Trumpets on the Violin.* During 
the year 1724, and always afterwards, the room 
was called ‘ Hickford’s Great Room in Panton 
Street,* to which street the main entrance 
appears to have been transferred, though at 
certain concerts people are requested to let 
their chairs wait in James Street near the old 
entrance which was still used as an extra exit. 

Early in Jan. 1729 Granom the composer 
began a series of subscription concerts to take 
place on Saturday evenings, but no details 
of the performances are recorded. It would 
appear, however, that the weekly concert began 
at about this period to be a recognised form of 
entertainment with people of fashion, and in 
Dec. 1731 Geminiani advertised a series of con- 
certs, twenty in number, beginning on Thursday 
Dec. 9, and to be continued on every succeeding 
Thursday till the number was completed. The 
subscription was four guineas, and for that 
amount each subscriber had a silver ticket. 
These tickets were non -transferable, for it is 
emphatically stated that 

* no other Lady or Gentleman will be admitted in 
the absence of the subscriber, and each lady that 
subscribes may take another Lady with her, paying 
a Crown at the door, but no Gentleman will be 
admitted witliout a Ticket.’ 

The concerts were carried on for some years ; 
Geminiani himself performed at them, together 
with other instrumentalists, and he engaged 
popular singers of the day, such as Mrs. Young 
and Hull. In 1738 there are no concerts 
recorded in connexion with Hickford at the 
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Panton Street room, his name does not appear 
at all, nor are the entertainments such as he was 
generally associated with. 

(2) On Feb. 9, 1739, appeared an advertise- 
ment of a concert for the benefit of Valentine 
Snow (g.v.) to be given * at Mr. Hickford’s neic 
Great Room in Brewer Street near Golden 
Square.’ Of Hicjkford’s reasons for removing 
from Panton Street nothing is known. The 
new room had the advantage of being in a 
fashionable part of town, for both Golden 
Square and Brewer Street were at that time 
inhabited by persons of position. The room 
itself is still in existence, and is built out at 
the back of one of the fine old Georgian houses 
yet remaining in Brewer Street, in which Hick- 
ford lived. It is a room of good proportions, 
50 feet long by 30 broad, lofty, and with a coved 
ceiling. It is lighted by one large wmdow at 
the southern end, in front of which is the plat- 
form, small and rather low, and there is a 
gallery opposite, over the door. It appears to 
be in much the same state now as in Hickford’s 
time, and bears but few marks of alteration, 
except that the walls, eorniccs and beautiful 
carved mouldings have been covered with paint 
and whitewash to their great disfigurement. 
At the jiresent time the house belongs to a 
private club, and concerts are still given by the 
members in the room, w'hich possesses good 
acoustic qualities, and was evidently designed 
and built for a music-room. It originally had 
a back door into Windmill Street, where, as 
formerly in James Street, ladies and gentlemen 
were desired to order their chairs to wait, but no 
trace of this old exit remains, and buildings of a 
later date now crowd closely against the back 
of the old house. The concerts in the new 
room wore on a larger scale than those in the 
old one, and in addition to the ordinary con- 
certs of ‘ Vocal and Instrumental musick ’ for 
the benefit of various soloists, oratorios, 
anthems and other compositions of a like 
nature were given, and frequently formed the 
programme of some of the subscription concerts 
that wore carried on with greater success than 
ever. John Christopher Smith’s musical 
drama ‘ Rosalinda,’ and his oratorio ‘ The 
Lament of David over Saul and Jonathan,’ 
were both performed for the first time at Hick- 
ford’s R'oom during the season of 1740, and 
were repeated three or four times ‘ at the 
particular desire of several persons of Quality.* 
Two new anthems by Handel, ‘ 0 sing unto the 
Lord,* and ‘ My song shall be always,* were per- 
formed in Holy Week of that year, also for the 
first time. Among the singers were Geminiani*s 
brilliant pupil Mrs. Ame and John Beabd (q.v.), 
the famous tenor. During 1741 Andrioni and 
the celebrated violoncellist Caporale appeared 
several times at the subscription concerts now 
hold every Friday, and one of the chief novelties 
of that season was Hasse’s * Salve Regina,’ much 
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advertised beforehand, and performed three 
times. 

One of the most noticeable concerts of the 
later days of Hickford’s Room was that given 
by Mozart and his sister on May 13, 1765. It 
was announced some weeks beforehand, and 
the following advertisement appeared in the 
Public Advertiser on the day of jxirformance : 

* For the benefit of Miss Mozart of thirteen and 
Master Mozart of eight years of age ; Prodigies of 
Nature. Hickford's Groat Room in Brewer Street. 
This day May i:j will be a Gonocrt of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. With all the Overtures of this 
little Boy’s own composition. The vocal part by 
Sig. Cremonini, Concerto on the Violin Mr. Barthe- 
lomon. Solo on the Violoncello i)y Sig. Cirii. Concertos 
on the Harpsichord by the little Composer and his 
sister, each single and l)oth together, ett;. Tickets 
at 5s. each to be had of Mr. Mozart at Mr. WOliamson’s 
in Thrift Street, Soho.’ 

This was the last public concert given by the 
Mozarts before they left England. During the 
next ten years Hiokford’s Room continued to 
be used for a variety of good concerts, some 
being directed by J. C. Bach and Abel ; and for 
several seasons Hay carried on a series of sub- 
scription concerts on Monday evenings. In 
1775 Edward Jones gave a concert introducing 
the Welsh harp. After that date, however, 
most of the important concerts were given in 
the new rooms in Hanover Square, and Hick- 
ford’s Room fell gradually into disuse. The last 
concert w ith which his name is connected took 
place in 1779. b. h. ; addns. w. h. g. f. 

HIDALGO, Juan (d, Madrid, before 1644), 
Spanish composer, who wrote music for the 
first performaiK'cs of several of the plays of 
Calderon. He is said to have been a harpist in 
the Chapel Royal, Madrid ; and to have in- 
vented an instrument called the clavi-harpa. 
His music for Calderon’s ‘ Ni Amor se libra de 
Amor’ (1640) is illustrated in Pedrell’s Teairo 
Urico espanoU vols. iy. and v. 

Music for ‘ Los colos hacen estrellas,* a zar- 
zuela (comic opera) by Juan Velez de Guevara 
(Madrid, Bibl. Nac.), produced in 1644, is said 
to be the earliest known use in Spain of 
recitative. j. b. t. 

HIDDEN FIFTHS AND OCTAVES. (Fr. 
quintes cachees, octaves cachees,) The approach 
of two parts to the interval of a fifth or octave 
by similar motion, was given this name, since 
theorists argued that Consecutives {q.v.) were 
implied or hidden within the movement of 
the parts. 



From the 17th century to the 19th therefore 
they forbade it, but without any appreciable 
effect on the practice of composers. (See 
Hebbst ) u. 

HIERONYMUS, Saint (6. circa 331; 
d. "Sept. 30, 420). His ISpistola ad Dardavum 
contains particulars about the organ and other 
musical instruments of his time. e. v. d. s. 
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HIERONYMUS DE MORAVIA (first half of 
13th cent.), a Dominican of the monastery Rue 
St. Jacques, Paris. The chief merit of hie 
Tractatus de musical mostly compiled from older 
writers, lies in his giving four ‘ positiones 
solemmes * about mensural music, and the 
tuning of the ‘ fiedcl ’ of his time. e. v. d. s. 

HIGHLAND FLING, a st€*p in dancing, 
peculiar to the Scotch Highlands. The name is 
commonly transferred to the dance itself. The 
term ‘ fling ’ expresses the kicking gesture which 
characterises it. When a hor.se kicks by merely 
raising one leg and striking w'ith it, he is said, 
in groom’s parlance, to ‘ fling like a cow.’ The 
performer dances on each leg alternately, and 
flings the other leg in front and bchir d. The 
Highland Fling, in wdiich three, four or more 
persons may take part, is danced to the music 
of the Strathspey. The following is a speci- 
men : 


Marquis of H unity's Highland Fling, 



oj — J*;. 0. i. 

HILDEBRAND, Zacftarte (1 680-1743), and 


his son Johann Gottfried, w'oro eminent 
organ- builders in Giirmany. The latter, wdio 
W'as the principal workrrjan of the Dresden 
Silbermann, built the noble organ of St. 
Michael’s, Hamburg, in 1762, which cost more 
than £40(X). v. do r. 

HILES, (1) Henry (6. Shrewsbury, Dec. 31, 
1826 ; d. Worthing, Oct. 20, 1904), w'as organist 
successively at Shrewsbury, as his brother’s 
deputy ; Bury ( 1 846) ; Bishopw earmoiith ( 1 847) ; 
St. Michael’s, Wood Street (1859); the Blind 
Asylum, Manchester (1859) ; Bowden (1861 and 
St. Paul’s, Manchester, 1863-67. In 1876 he 
became lecturer in harmony and composition 
at OwTiiB (!ollege, and in 1879 at the Victoria 
University. He was condu(‘tor of several musi- 
cal societies in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
was editor and proprietor of the Quarterly Musi- 
cal JRevieiVy which lasted from 1885-88. In 
1893 he was appointed professor at the Man- 
chester College of Music. He retired to Pinner, 
near Harrow, in 1904. His compositions in- 
clude : 

•David,* oratorio, 1800; ‘The Patriarchu,' oratorio, 1872; 
•War in the Hoiuehold,’ operetta, 1880, from the German of 
Caatelli (* Hausllche Krlpp: '), originally composed by Schubert ; 
* Harold,* overture, composed 1893 ; * W atchfulnesa,’ * Payre 

Pastoral * and ‘ The Crusaders,* cantata ; settings of Psalms xlvL 
and xevi. 1 sererai anthems, services and partsongs (bis glee. 
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' Hushed fa Death,' obtaiaed tiie prize offered by the Maaeheeter 
Oentlemen'e Qlee Club, 1878) ; ' loatallatlon Ode/ Victoria 

University, 1B92, and other choral works. 

He wrote books on music, namely : 

Orammar qf MtuU, two vols., Forsyth Bros., 1879 ; Eamony 
of Sounds, three editions, 1871, 187*2, 1879 ; First Lessons in Singing, 
Hime A Addison, Manchester, 1881 ; Part Writing or Modom 
Counterpoint, Nuvello, 1884 ; Harmony or Counterpoint / 1889 ; 
Harmony, Choral or Contrapuntal, 1894. 

(See Mu8. T., July 1900.) 

His elder brother, (2) John (6. Shrewsbury, 
1810 ; d, London, Fob. 4, 1882), was also an 
organist at Shrewsbury, Portsmouth, Brighton 
and London. He wrote pianoforte pieces, 
songs and 

A Cateekism for the Pianoforte Student, Catechism for the Organ 
(1878), Catechism for Harmony and ThoroxMh Bass, Catechism for 
Part Singing, hietlonaTy of 12,600 Musical Terms (1871), etc. 

A. O. 

HILL, Henhy (6. London, July 2, 1808 ; 
d. there, June 11, 1856), a distinguished English 
viola-player, a son of Henry Lockey Hill, the 
violin-maker. He became the leaing viola- 
player of his time at the Opera, the provincial 
festivals, and the principal oratorio concerts, 
and he especially made a name for himself as a 
player of chamber music. He was a cultured 
musician and a man of scholarly attainments. 
He wa.s a member of the Queen’s Private Band, 
of Ella’s Musical Union, and the Queen’s Square 
Select Society ; in association with Alsaqeb 
(q.v,) ho was one of the founders of the Beet- 
hoven Quartet Society, for tho analytical pro- 
grammes of which ho was responsible. He made 
the acquaintance of Berlioz, and he played the 
solo part in ‘ Harold en Italie ’ on the occasion 
of its first performance in London, Fob. 7, 1848. 
Berlioz, in his Soirees de VOrchestre, speaks of 
Hill and his incomparable instrument, which 
was made by the English maker, Barak Nor- 
man. An admirable lithograph portrait of 
Henry Hill was drawn by Baugniet, a well- 
known draughtsman of tho time. a. f. h. 

HILL, John (6. Rugby, Warwickshire, 1724 ; 
d, Timberland, Lincolnshire, Jan. 19, 1797), a 
composer of church music, greatly esteemed 
by Handel {Oentleman's Magazine, 1797, Feb., 

p. 166). 

HILL, (1) John (6. Norwich, Apr. 6, 1797 ; 
d. there, July 28, 1846), co-founder (with Edw. 
Taylor) of Norwich Choral Society; chorus 
master of musical festivals, 1826-46 ; for some 
time precentor of St. Mary’s Chapel. He 
edited, in conjunction with his son, (2) James 
Fkederick, the Norwich Tune Book, containing 
some numbers of his own composition (1844). 

E. V. d. 8. 

HILL, (1) Joseph(6. 1716; d. 1784), a London 
violin and other instrument maker. He worked 
at ‘ Ye Harp and Hautboy ’ in Piccadilly, then 
in High Holborn ; afterwards at the ‘ Violin ’ 
in Angel Court, Westminster, and finally at the 
* Harp and Flute ’ in the Haymarket in 1762. 
From this address he issued some volumes of 
music, being sets of lessons for the harpsichord 
by different authors. He was ancestor to a line 
of fiddle-makers, the descendants of whom are 


W. E. Hill & Sons (g.v.). (2) Ftisdbbiox, 
his son, was a celebrated flute-player closely 
associated with the Philharmonic Society, of 
which his father was one of the founders. (3) 
Henry, grandson of Joseph, founded with 
Tibaldi Monzani the music -publishing business 
bearing their joint names which flourished for 
many years at 28 Regent Street. (Informa* 
tion from Mr. Arthur F. Hill.) F, K. 

HILL, Roger (d. London, Mar. 2, 1674), 
sworn a gentleman of the Chapel Royal at the 
end of 1661, composer. Some of his songs are 
in Hy. Lawes’s ‘Select Ayres,’ Playford’s 
‘ Choice Ayres ’ (1676 and 1679), and * Musical 
Companion ’ (1673). E. v. d. S. 

HILL, Thos. Hy. Wbist-, see Weist-Hill. 

HILL & SON, W., organ -builders in London. 
The house was founded by John Snetzler {q.v.) 
about 1765, who was succeeded in 1780 by his 
foreman, Ohrmann. The latter had a partner, 
W. Nutt, in 1790, who was afterwards joined by 
Thomas Elliott about 1803. After Elliott had 
done business some time alone, he took as 
partner, in 1825, (1) William Hill (d. Dec. 18, 
1870), a Lincolnshire man, who had married his 
daughter. Elliott died in 1832, Hill remaining 
alone until 1837, when he was joined by Frederic 
Davison. After 1838 Davison left to become a 
partner of John Gray (see Gray & Davison), 
and the firm became W. Hill & Son. William 
Hill deserves the gratitude of English organists 
for having, in conjunction with Gauntlett 
{q.v.), introduced the CC compass into this 
country. 

Elliott & Hill built the organ in York 
Minster, since which the Hills have built, 
amongst many others, the organs of Ely, Wor- 
cester and Manchester Cathedrals ; Birming- 
ham Town Hall ; St. Peter’s, Cornhill ; All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, London ; Melbourne 
Town Hall, Johannesburg Town Hall, etc. 

(2) Arthur George Hn.L (d. Sept. 10, 1923), 
one of the partners in the firm, was author of a 
valuable book on Organ-cases and Organs of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, etc., 1883. 

v. de p. 

HILL & SONS, W. E., a London firm of 
violin -makers, dealers and repairers carrying 
on business at 140 New Bond Street, and hold- 
ing in the musical world a position of recognised 
authority on all matters relating to the violin. 
Most of the famous instruments by Stradivari 
and other makers have passed from time to 
time through their hands. 

The firm at one time consisted of four 
brothers, of whom two, Arthur Frederick Hill 
and Alfred Ebsworth Hill, are still active 
partners in 1926. With them are associated 
Paul Ebsworth Hill and Albert Edgar Phillips. 
The Hill familv is connected traditionally with 
the ‘ Mr. Hill, the instrument maker ' mentioned 
in Pepys’s Diary ( 1 660) . The firm was founded 
by Joseph Hill (1716-84. see above), who was 
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apprenticed to Peter Wamsley, and afterwards 
carried on business at the sign of the * Violin ’ 
in Holbom in 1762, and later at the sign of the 
‘ Harp and Flute * in the Haymarket. He turned 
out, in his time, many good instruments, and 
his violoncellos are to this day in good repute 
both here and on tne Continent. His five sons — 
William, Joseph, Lockey, Benjamin and John — 
were all violin-makers and musicians, the names 
of three of them appearing in the orchestra at 
the first Handel Commemoration in 1784. As 
much may be said of many other members of 
the family. One of them belonged to Queen 
Anne's band ; others appeared late in the 18th 
century in the minute - books of the Royal 
Society of Musicians and in the records of the 
Musicians’ Company. The connexion between 
the art and the craft has always been main- 
tained, and Henry Hill (q.v.) ranked as the 
leading English viola-player of his day. His 
brother, William Ebsworth {d. 1896), father of 
the present members of tlie firm, was one of the 
worthies of the violin world, a genuine crafts- 
man, whose judgment could be relied upon 
where the authenticity of old instruments was 
concerned. Ho was gifted, it may be added, 
with a keen sense of h uinour. Alfred Ebsworth 
and Walter Edgar both learned their craft of 
luthier in the old French violin- maliing town 
of Mirecourt, the former being the first English- 
man to do so, William Henry (d. 1927) began 
life as a professor of the viola. The firm has 
established workshops near London, and good 
results have been attained. The brothers have 
co-operated in producing important literary 
works dealing with the violin. Among them 
are Oio. Paulo Maggini (see Maggini), from 
the pen of Lady Huggins, and a Life of 
Stradivari (see JStradivaiii), an exhaustive 
work. w, w. c., rev. 

HILLEMACHER, two brothers whoso 
works, written in collaboration, attained a 
high position in French music. (1) Paul 
Joseph Wilhelm (6. Paris, Nov, 25, 1862) ; 
(2) Lucien Joseph Sdouard (6. Paris, Juno 
10, 1860 ; d, June 2, 1909), Both studied at the 
Conservatoire ; the elder obtained a second 
accessit in harmony and accompaniment in 
1870, a first accessit in counterpoint and fugue 
in 1872, a second prize in 1873, the second 
Grand Prix de Rome in 1873, and the first in 

1876. The younger brother gained a first 
accessit in harmony and accompaniment in 

1877, a first prize in 1878, the second Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1879, and first in 1880. The 
practice of writing in collaboration was adopted 
in 1881, with the signature ‘ P. L. Hillemacher.* 
Their first important work was ‘ Loreley,’ a 
L^gende symphonique (crowned at the con- 
course of the Ville de Paris, 1882). Other 
works include : 

* Salni-M4grlA,* 4-Mi opera (BrOMela, Mar. 2 , ISM) : * 
24gende de Hte. Genevieve ' tlSflS) ; * Une A venture d'.\rlequl^ 
opim-oomlque (BnisaeUi, Mar. 23. ISSS) ; laddenial mmto it 


H4ro et ^andre ’ (1893) ; * Le R4|idment oui piMa,' 1-act opdra- 
cotaique (Royan. Sept. 11, 1894) ; * One for Tvro,’ 1-act paatomtnM 
(1^'Oduo. Prince of Wales’s Theatre, May 24, 1894); ‘ Le l>rao* 

( Uer Fluthgelst lyrical drama in three acts (Carlsnihe, Nov. 14, 
1896) ; and ^Owola,' lyric drama in three acta (Paris, Op6ra, May 
21, 19U2). ‘Circ4,’ lyric drama in 3 acta, accepted at the Opera- 
Comlque in 1898 ; played there, Apr. 17, 1907 ; ‘ Fra AngeUco,’ 
tableau musical, 1 act (Op4ra-Comique, June 10, 1924). 

The brothers also brought out several albums 
of songs and choral pieces, as well as works for 
orchestra and chamber music. G. F. 

HILLER, Ferdinand (6. Frankfort • on - 
Main, Oct. 24, 1811 ; d. May 10, 1885). His 
first music-lessons were from a violinist named 
Hofmann, who did little beyond allowing him 
to form his taste by playing the sonatas of 
Mozart and Beethoven. Instruction on the 
pianoforte he received from Aloys Schmidt, and 
in harmony and counterpoint from VoUweiler. 
At 10 he played a concerto by Mozart in public, 
and at 12 began to compose. Though educated 
for a learned profession, he was allowed to take 
up the study of music in earnest ; and in J 825 
was placed with Hummel at Weimar. Here for 
a time his attention was absorbed by composi- 
tion ; for Hummel, recognising his obvious bent, 
allowed him to take his own course. His inastcr’h 
criticisms on his early compositions were sevor« 
and disheartening, but Hiller proved the realit;y 
of his artistic impulse by never allowing lumseli 
to bo discouraged. In 1827 he accompanied 
Hummel on a professional tour to Vienna, and 
had the privilege of seeing Beethoven on his 
death- bed and of witnessing the dissipation of 
the cloud which had once interrupted his inter- 
course with Hummel. Of this meeting he has 
given an interesting account from memory in his 
Aus dem 2\mleben (2nd series). While in Vienna 
he published his op. 1, a pianoforte quartet 
written in Weimar. Ho then returned to Frank- 
fort, but stayed there only a short time, in spite 
of his advantageous intercourse witli Sishelble, 
as he was anxious to push on to Paris. 

His stay in Paris lasted from 1828-35, with 
one break caused by the death of his father. 
He acted for a time as professor in Clioron’s 
‘ Institution de Musique,* but afterwards lived 
independently, perfecting himself as a pianist 
and composer, enjoying the best society. Be- 
sides Mendelssohn, whom ho met as a boy at 
Frankfort and with whom he remained in the 
closest friendship to a late date, he was intimate 
with Cherubini, Rossini, Chopin, Liszt, Meyer- 
beer, Berlioz, Nourrit, Heine and many others. 
Fetis, in his Biographie universelle, gives further 
particulars of this stay in Paris, and especially 
of Hiller’s concerts, in which Fetis took part. 
Suffice it to say here that his jjerformances of 
Bach and Beethoven had an important share 
in making the works of those great masters 
better known in France. He was the first to 
play Beethoven’s ooncerto in Paris ; and his 
classical soirees, given in company with Baillot, 
excited much attention at the time. 

From Paris he returned to Frankfort, con- 
ducted the C&cilion-Verein in 1836 and 1837 
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during Schelble’s illness, and then passed on to 
Milan, where he again met Liszt and Rossini. 
Rossi furnished him with the libretto of ‘ Ro- 
milda,' which he set to music, and which, through 
the intervention of Rossini, was produced at La 
Scala in 1839, but without success. Hero also 
he began his oratorio ‘ Die Zerstorung Jeru- 
salems,’ perhaps bis most important work, and 
one that interested Mendelssohn so much that 
he induced Hiller to pass the winter of 1839 in 
Leipzig, personally superintending its produc- 
tion (Apr. 2, 1840), which was most successful, 
and was followed by performances at Frankfort, 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Amsterdam and else- 
where. On his second journey to Italy in 1841, 
he w'ent to Rome and studied old Italian church 
music under the guidance of Baini, of whom he 
has recorded his recollections {TonUhen^ ii. 101). 

On his return to Germany he lived succes- 
sively in Frankfort, Leipzig (conducting the 
Gewandhaus Concerts of 1843-44) and Dres- 
den. Here ho produced two more operas, 
‘ Traum in der Christ nacht ’ and ‘ Conradin.’ 
During this time he lived on intimate terms with 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, the Schumanns, David, 
Hauptmann, Joachim and many more illus- 
trious artists. A lasting memorial of this j>eriod 
is preserved in the dedication of Schumann’s 
PF. concerto to him — ‘ freundschaftlich zuge- 
eignet.’ In 1847 he became municipal Kapell- 
meister at Diisseldorf, and in 1850 accepted a 
similar post at Cologne, where he organised the 
Conservatorium, and became its first director. 
This post he retained till his death, and in bis 
various capacities of composer, conductor, 
teacher and litterateur^ he exercised an im- 
portant influence on music in the Rhenish 
Provinces. The Lower Rhine Festivals, which 
he conducted from 1850 as oft-en as they 
were held at Cologne, chiefly contributed to 
gain him his high reputation as a conductor. 
(iSee NiedeIirheinische Mi’Sikfeste.) As a 
ttiacher his career was closely connected with 
the history of the (’ologne Conservatorium. 
Among his numerous pupils there. Max 
Bruch became th(*- most famous. Ho occasion- 
ally left Cologne to make concert tours in 
Germany, or longer excursions abroad. He 
conducted the Italian opera in Paris for a 
time (1852-53), and visited Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, where in 1870 he conducted a 
series of concerts by the Russian Musical 
Society. England he visited several times, first 
in 1852, when he conducted a work of his own 
at the London Philharmonic Concert of June 
28 ; and again in 1870, when his cantata, ‘ Nala 
und Daraajanti,’ was performed at the Birming- 
ham Festival, and in 1872, when he was en- 
thusiastically received both as a pianist and 
conductor of his own works at the Monday 
Popular and Crystal Palace Concerts, and also 
in Liverpool and Manchester. 

Hiller’s published works include : 


Chambbr Httsic. — F ire PF. quartets : Arc trios ; Are stilnii 
quartets ; Sonatas for HP. alone, and with violin and violoncello : 
a suite ' in Canone ’ for PF. ami violin ; Serenade for PF. and 
violoucello ; * Mudeme Suite ’ for PF. ; and a mass of other piano- 
forte cumposiUoDs, includiug twenty-four Btudes, ’ Kbytiimlache 
Studlen,’ Impromptu * xur Uultarre.* operettas without words, etc., 
etc. 

ORnTBSTRA. — Four overtures, includiug that to ‘ Demetrius'; a 
Festival March for the opealuK of the Albert Hall ; three sym- 
lihonles, IncludiiifT that with the motto ‘ Eh muss doch FiiihUuc 
werden * ; etc., etc. 

VocAi.. — Two oratorios. ‘ Die Zerstorung Jerusalems ' and * Saul * : 
five operas. Including ‘Die Katacumben,* ‘Der Desertsur,* and 
many smaller works ; Lieder ; choruses, mixed and for men's 
voices oiilv ; motets, psalius. etc. ; a number of cantatas for soil, 
chorus and orchestra, especi.illy * O weint um hie ' from Byron's 
Hebrew Melodies, op. 4!>, ‘ Vw sacrum,' on. 75 ; ' Nala und 
Damajanti.’ written for BiniiiuKliam ; * Israels hlegesgesang,’ op. 
151 , * I’rometheus,' op. 175 ; and * liebecca,’ op. 182, 

His literary works include a crowd of interest- 
ing articles, biographical, critical and miscel- 
laneous, contributed to the Koluische Zeitung, 
many of them republished under the title Auh 
dent Tonleben unserer Zeit, two volumes in 1867, 
with a ‘neuo Folgc ’ in 1871, and a fourth vol., 
PersordickcH und Muaikalifiches, in 1876. He 
also published his recollections of Mendelssohn 
— which appeared in Macmillan's Magazine 
and were reprinted separately with a dedication 
to Queen Victoria — and a very interesting paper 
on Cherubini, first printed in the same periodi- 
cal. He edited a volume of letters by Haupt- 
mann to Spohr and other well-known musicians. 
To complete the list, we may add — additional 
accompaniments for Handel’s ‘ Deborah ’ (for 
the Lower Rhine Festival, 1834), and ‘Theo- 
dora ’ ; and an instruction book, Vbungen zum 
Studinm der Harnionie und des Contrapuncts 
(2nd ed., 1860). a. m. 

HILLER, Johann Adam (real name Hul- 
ler) {b. Weiidisch-Ossig, near Gorlitz, Prussia, 
Dec. 25, 1728; d, June 16, 1804), famous as 
founder of the German Stngsfiel (q.v.), was the 
son of a schoolmaster and parish clerk. 

He lost his father when barely six, and had 
a hard struggle to obtain his education. Ho 
possessed a fine treble voice, and had already 
acquired considerable facility on various in- 
struments, and he quii^kly turned these talents 
to account. He passed in 1747 from the 
Gymnasium at Gorlitz to the Kreuzschule at 
Dresden, where he studied the harpsichord and 
thorough-bass under Homilius. It was, how- 
ever, the operas and sacred compositions of 
Masse and Graun which exercised the most last- 
ing influence upon him. Hasse’s operas, of 
which he had the opportunity of hearing excel- 
lent performances, had a special attraction for 
him, and he copied the scores of several. In 
1751 he went to the University of Leipzig, 
where, besides his legal studies, he devoted 
much attention to music, ‘ partly from choice, 
partly from necessity,’ as ho himself relates. 
He took part in the so-called ‘ Grosses Concert * 
both as flautist and singer, and began to make 
his way as a composer and author. In 1754 he 
entered the household of Count Brfihl, the 
Saxon minister, as tutor, and in this capacity 
accompanied his pupil to Leipzig in 1768. A 
hypochondriacal tendency, which overshadowed 
his whole life, caused him not only to resign this 
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«.ppointment, but also to refuse the offer of 
a professorship at St. Petersburg. Hence- 
forward he lived independently at Leipzig, 
engaged in literature and music, and actively 
employed in promoting the revival of public 
concerts, temporarily given up during the war ; 
and it is largely owing to his exertions that they 
afterwards reached so high a pitch of excellence. 
He was appointed director in 1763, when tho 
concerts were called ‘ Liebhaber-concerte,* and 
immediately took steps to improve the choruses. 
In 1771 he founded a school for the cultivation 
of singing, which he supported from 1775 by 
giving performances of the oratorios of Handel, 
Graun, etc. As paid director of a society for 
the practice of music, ho established Concerts 
Spirituels in 1776 (so called after the Parisian 
‘ Concert Spirituel *), which took the place left 
vacant by the failure of the old Grosses Concert. 
In 1781 this Concort-Institut moved into the 
newly - built hall of the Gewandhaus, and 
thus originated the Gewandhaus concerts (see 
Leipzig) of world- wide celebrity. Not content 
with this, he composed for the then flourishing 
theatre at Leipzig a series of Singspiele, which 
are sufficient of themselves to perpetuate his 
name in the historj^ of music. Though doubt- 
less an adaptation of the French operetta, Hiller 
established the German Singspiel as a separate 
branch of art. Ho took for his basis the simple 
Lied, a form which brought it within the capaci- 
ties of the company, who were by no moans 
trained singers ; but within these narrow limits 
he developed a variety of invention and expres- 
sion, a delicacy and precision of character, 
which at once secured universal approval, and 
have sufficed to maintain this class of piece to 
the present day. He enlarged both the form 
and substance of the Lied proper, by departing 
from the simple strophe, and giving to the 
songs a specific dramatic colouring in accord- 
ance with the character. Ho also introduced 
‘ inorceaux d’ensemble,’ and traces are not 
wanting of the beginnings even of the dramatic 
‘ scena.’ Of these Singspiele, the best known 
are ‘ Lisuart und Dariolette,’ ‘ Lottchen am 
Hofe,* ‘ Liebe auf dem Laiidc,’ ‘ Dorfbarbicr,* 
and especially * Die Jagd," which kept tho stage 
for more than a century, and is even still per- 
formed (see list). He also WTote a quantity of 
sacred songs and Liedor, which had their share 
in bringing to perfection this style of composi- 
tion — so significant a contrast to the Italian 
aria. Having been induced to accompany his 
pupils, tho two Fraulein Podloska, to the court 
of the Duke of Courland at Mittau, in 1782 
Hiller made so favourable an impression, that 
on his departure in 1784, he was appointed 
hofcapellmeister, with a salary. He resigned 
his post at the Gewandhaus concerts in 1785, 
and in 1789 his many services to the cause of 
music were recompensed by the appointment 
as cantor and musical director to the Thomas- 


schule in Leipzig. He was at first appointed 
as deputy to Doles, and succeeded to the post 
after the latter’s death in 1797. This post he 
held till 1801. 

As composer, conductor, teacher and author, 
Hiller’s industry was indefatigable. His in- 
strumental compositions arc now quite anti- 
quated, but not so his vocal works. These con- 
sist chiefly of motets and the Singspiele already 
named ; but tho following must not be omitted : 

* Choralmclodien zu Gellprin geiMilichen Oden und Lledern ’ 
(1761) : • W'eifwc'H Lieder fOr Kinder ’ (1769) ; ' 60 geistliche Lleder 
far Kinder’ (1774); and ' VierstimmlRe ( horarien ’ (1794). Of 
nla larger worke may he cited a * raamoiw-eBnlata ’ aiid a 100th 
rsalm. both much ijrized by his contemporariea. Hiller also com- 
posed a Choralbuch (1798), with two appendices (1794 and 1797), 
largely used in his day. 

Hassc and Graun were the models of his taste, 
whom he revered all his life. But he w^as by 
no means insensible to the influence of the great 
renovation of music originated by Haydn and 
Mozart, and was powerfully impressed by 
Handel, while for Bach and Gluck he enter- 
tained a bare outward respect, with no real 
sympathy. Ho had deeply imbibed the spirit 
of that insipid and shallow age, which being 
entirely without feeling for historical propriety, 
permitted arbitrary changes in the treatment 
of older works, which in our day of historical 
enlightenment seem as astounding as they 
are impertinent. This is v(‘ry remarkable in 
Hiller’s careful editions of classical works. 
Thus ho introduced many altcTations of his own 
into a German edition of Handel’s Jubilate 
under the title of tho 100th Psalm : and 
arranged Porgolcsi's tw'o-part JStabat Mater for 
a four-part choir. He also edited Hassc’s 
* Pilgrimmo auf Golgatha,’ Graun’s ‘ Tod Jesu,* 
and Haydn’s Stabat Mater with German w’ords, 
and in an abridged form for pianoforte, ytill 
much praise is due to him for his frequent per- 
formances of oratorios, chiefly those of Handel. 
Tho ‘ Messiah ’ ^ especially was given at Berlin, 
Breslau, Leipzig and other places, with nearly 
as much eclat as at the great English festivals. 
As an author Hiller was painstaking and pro- 
lific. His first important book seems to have 
been Ahkandlung von der uXachahmung der 
Nafur in der Mnmk, 1753. Besides several 
single articles in periodicals he edited a wei'kly 
paper, Wochentliche Narhrichien und Anmer- 
kuvgen die Musik betrejfend (1766-70). He 
had always given great attention to the cultiva- 
tion of singing, and two instruction books of 
that kind, Anweimng zum musikalisch-rich- 
tigen Gesange (1774) and Anweisung zum 
musikalisch zierlichen Gesange (1780), are among 
the most valuable of his works. He also 
published a good Method for violin. He edited 
Lebenxbeschreibungen berUhmter Mnsikgelehrten 
und Tonkiinstler (1 vol., 1784), with his auto- 
biography.® Two of his collections also deserve 

* See article by J. 8. Shedlock on Hiller’s editing of * Messiah,* 
Mu», T., J»1R. p. 870. 

* A new eilltioH of his Autobiography Is published in Alfred 

Rinstein’s dnU$ehtr Mxulker von ihnen tolbit orzMU 

(1916.) 
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mention — Musikalische Zeitvertreib (1760), of 
German and Italian airs, duets, etc., and ‘ Vier- 
stimmige Motetten,’ etc. (6 vols. 4to, 1776-91), 
containing motets by many celebrated com- 
posers — a work of real value. (For complete 
list of his works, both musical and literary, see 
Q,’L. ) His grateful pupils, the sisters Podleska, 
erected in 1832 a small monument to his 
memory on the Promenade at Leipzig, before 
the windows of his official residence at the 
Thoinasschule, and close to Mendelssohn’s 
Bach memorial. A. M. 

BINGSPIELE 

* Dn Teufel Ist los.’ (1786.) Part I, ‘ Die Terwandelten Wdoer.* 

Part II. * Her lustlge Schuater.' 

' LiMuarl niid (1708.) 

* Lottchen auf Uofe.* (1767.) 

'Die Muse.' (1767.) 

* Die Llet>e auf detu Lando.' (1770.) 

* Der D^»rfVjarbier.' (1770.) 

‘ Die Jaad.‘ (1770 ; rev. by Lorzing, 1830.) 

‘ Der Xrndtekran/..’ (1771.) 

‘DerKilcg.* (1772.) 

' Die Jubelhochrelt.* (1773.) 

* Dan Grab des Must! ’ (' Die beiden Geizigen ’). 

* Daa gerettete Troja.’ (1777.) 

(See liiemann.) 
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HILTON, (1) John, contributed a 5-part 
madrigal, * Fair Oriana, Beauty’s Queen,’ to the 

* Triumphes of Oriana,’ 1601. Ho is there called 

* Batcheler of Musick,* very likely correctly, 
though no record exists of his having taken his 
degree. He may probably bo identified with 
John Hilton, a counter-tenor in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral choir, first mentioned in 1584. The 
Lincoln chapter gave him 30s. (Jan. 21, 1593) 
for helping to prepare two comedies to be acted 
by the choristers. As a reward for good and 
faithful service, the chapter allowed him to 
dispose of his house in the Close on his being 
elected organist of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Jan. 26, 1594 ; ho is then described as ‘ late 
Poor Clerk and Organist of the Cathedral,’ but 
he can only have been assistant organist, for 
Thomas Butler was organist.^ Hilton was 
probably dead before 1612, when George Mason 
was organist of Tri*.itv.® A 7-part anthem, 
‘ Call to remembrance,’ by ‘ John Hilton, 
senior,’ is in the Boal. Lib. (MS. Mus. f. 25-28). 
Possibly some of the compositions assigned 
below to the younger Hilton may prove to be 
by the elder. A dialogue, ‘ Job,* by one of the 
John Hiltons, was printed in the Monatshefte 
in 1897. 

(2) John (b. 1599®; d. Mar. 1656/7). He 
may very well have been the son of the first 
John Hilton. In 1626 he took his degree of 
Mus.B. at Cambridge from Trinity College. In 
supplicating for the degree he mentions that 
he has studied the science of music for ten 
years. In 1627 he published ‘Ayres, or Fa La’s 

1 (Tanoo Msddlson, in Amociated Akrchltectural Bodetlet’ BaparU, 
ato., 1886, vol. xvltl. pt. ii. p. 110. 
a Wett, Oathadral Organiett. 

) Aoeordlng to the date on hU portrait at Oxford. 


for Three Voyces * (edited by Warren for the 
Mus. Antiquarian Society, 1844). In dedicating 
‘these unripe First-fruits of my Iiaboiirs,* as 
he calls them, to Dr. Heather, founder of the 
Oxford professorship of music, Hilton speaks of 
them as ‘ but a drop that I receiv’d from you 
the Fountaine * ; which may bo taken to mean 
that Heather was either his master or his patron. 
In 1628 Hilton was made parish clerk and 
organist of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, receiv- 
ing for the former office a salary of £6 : 13 : 4 a 
year. It is assumed that on the suppression of 
the organs in 1644 he retained the post of 
clerk.* Anthony Wood, in his MS. Notes on 
Musicians, now in the Bodleian Library, says ; 

' He died In the time of Oliver, and was buried 
in the Great Cloysters at Westminster ; at which 
time the Binging at burials being silenced, as popish, 
the Fraternity of Miisitians who intended to sing 
him to his grave, sang the Anthem in the House 
over the corps before it went to the church, and 
kept time on his coilln.* 

Wood seems to have >)een wrong as to the 
place of his burial, for it is entered in the 
registers of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 
Mar. 21, 1656/7. 

An Elegy by Hilton on the death of William 
Lawes, ‘ Bound by the neere conjunction of our 
Soules,’ for three voices and bass, was printed 
among other similar compositions in Lawes’s 
Choice Psalms, 1648. In 1652 he published 
‘ Catch that catch can, or A Choice Collection of 
Catches, Rounds and Canons for three or four 
Voyces,’ dedicated to his ‘ much Honoured 
Friend, Mr. Robert Coleman.’ This contains a 
large number of compositions by Hilton him- 
self as well as by other musicians ; among his 
rounds being the still popular ‘ Come follow 
me.’ The second edition is dated 1658. In the 
B.M. Add. MkSS. 11,008, among a number of 
airs and dialogues by Hilton, are two songs, 
which have been thought to be his latest dated 
works, ‘ Love is the sun ’ and ‘ When first I 
gazed,* both bearing the date 1656 ; but as the 
first is also dated Feb. 16, 1641, in neither case 
can 1656 lie taken as the date of composition. 

Two madrigals by Hilton, ‘ One April Morn ’ 

1 and ‘ Smooth-flowing Stream,’ were printed by 
' OJiphant ‘from an old MS.,’ with words adapted 
by the editor. Rirabault printed a service by 
him in his Cathedral Music, 1847, professedly 
from a MS. at Westminster Abbey. Among 
works still remaining in MS.® are the anthems 
‘ Teach me, O Lord ’ (Oxford Mus. School) ; 
* The Earth is the Lord’s * (Christ Church, 
Oxford); ‘Sweet Jesus* and ‘Hear my cry* 
(Peterhouse, Cambridge) ; the last is also in a 
MS. at Lichfield which calls Hilton ‘ organist of 
Newark * (see Peterhouse Catalogue, Ecclesio^ 
logiat, 1859), but this is an error ; John Hinton, 
not Hilton {d. 1688), was organist of Newark. 
In the British Museum are two songs for the 

4 Hairklitt‘8 HUtorv, 1876. p. 678. 

> Maay of thoM MSS. are probably the won of the elder Hilton. 
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lute (Egerton MS. 2013) and eight short 
pieces for three viols (Add. MSS. 29,283/6) ; the 
latter were in Warren’s collection, and are 
needlessly described by him as being written in 
too late a style to be the work of this Hilton. 
Six Fantasies in throe parts are at Christ 
Church, Oxford. The organ part of an Evening 
Service and six anthems is in Batten’s Organ 
Book^ (Tenbury MS. 791). 

It should be mentioned that Hilton’s name is 
given as composer of the anthem ‘ Lord, for 
Thy tender mercies’ sake * (usually ascribed to 
Farrant), in a MS. copy made by James 
Hawkins, organist of Ely, 1682-1729. Rim- 
bault also speaks of a MS. copy in Blow’s 
writing, dated 1686, with Hilton’s name. 

The portrait of Hilton at the age of 60, 
dated Sept. 30, 1649, is in the Oxford Music 
School Collection ; the head was engraved for 
Hawkins’s History of Music, G. e. p. a. 

HIME, a family of music publishers who in 
the latter part of the 18th century and in the 
early years of the 19th did the largest provincial 
trade in this country. The firm was started by 
Humphrey and Morris Hime (brothers), who 
were in business in Liverpool at 66 Castle 
Street, prior to 1790. In 1791 Morris Hime 
(d. Jan. 1828) had gone to Dublin, and estab- 
lished an extensive concern there. Owing to 
the fact that at this period music, copyrighted 
in England, had no protection in Ireland, great 
numbers of English works were ro-engraved by 
the Irish publishers, and in many oases sent 
over to England for sale at cheaper rates. The 
Liverpool Himo’s connexion with his Dublin 
brother no doubt was advantageous to him in 
this respect. Wm. Gardiner, in Music and 
Friends^ mentions how he was thus enabled to 
obtain from Hime of Liverpool some cheapened 
works of Haydn ; and Michael Kelly, in his 
Reminiscences^ tells how he had to travel to 
Dublin in 1813, being subpoenaed as a witness 
in a law suit against Hime of Dublin, for this 
kind of piracy. M. Hime was first at 26 Dame 
Street, Dublin, but before 1795 he was at 34 
College Green, from which address most of his 
publications were issued. About 1812-13 the 
number at College Green became 29, and shortly 
after this date published music bearing his name 
ceases. (2) Humphrey Hime retained his ad- 
dress in Castle Street, Liverpool, from 1790- 
1806, when, taking his son into partnership, 
they had additional premises in Church Street, 
and this place of business was held by the family 
until well into the ’seventies. The shop was 
then taken over by a music-selling firm, ‘ Henry 
Lee, late Hime.* F. K. 

HIMMEL, Friedrich Heinrich (6. Treuen- 
briezen, Brandenburg, Nov. 20, 1766 ; d, Berlin, 
June 8, 1814), a man of some mark in his 
day; still remembered in England by a small 
anthem, * Incline Thine ear.’ 

1 Wwm&'t adlttoB of * Ajtm , or IWLaI/ 


He was intended for the Church, and studied 
theology at Halle ; but the excellence of his 
pianoforte-playing induced the king, Frederick 
William II., to have him educated as a musi- 
cian. After three years’ harmony and counter- 
point under Naumann at Dresden, he took to 
Berlin ■* Isacco,’ an oratorio, performed (1792) 
by the court chapel with brilliant success, and 
a cantata ‘ La Danza.’ The King gave him 100 
friedrichs for his oratorio, made him his 
chamber composer, and sent him to Italy for 
two years. While there he produced * II primo 
navigatore ’ at the Fenioe in Venice (1794), and 
‘ Semiramide ’ at San Carlo in Naples (Jan. 
1795). Reichardt having been dismissed from 
the court Kapellmeistership at Berlin, the King 
gave the appointment to Himmel, who there- 
upon returned at once. When in office he 
composed several pieces de circonstance, such 
as a Trauer-cantate for the funeral of King 
Frederick William in 1797, and a Te Deum 
for the coronation of his successor. In 1798 
he visited Stockholm and St. Petersburg, 
where the Emperor commissioned him to 
write ‘Alessandro,’ an opera for which he 
received 6000 roubles. In 1769 he was at 
Riga. In 1801, in which year his * Frohsinn 
und Schw&rmerei ’ was given at Berlin, he 
produced ‘ Vasco di Gama ’ at Copenhagen, 
proceeded thence to France, England — wlu^re 
he made only a short stay of which wo have 
no particulars — and Vienna, returning to 
Berlin in Doc. 1802. After the battle of Jena 
he retired first to Pyrmont, and then to Casscl, 
and died of dropsy at Berlin. Besides the works 
already mentioned he composed — ‘ Fanchon, 
das Leiermadchen ’ (1804), libretto by Kotze- 
I bue, his best opera; ‘Die Sylphon’ (180G), 

‘ Dor Kobold ’ (1814) ; all produced in Berlin ; 
a ‘ Vater Unser ’ ; Psalms ; motets, masses, 
etc. ; PF. sonatas ; dance music and concerted 
music for PF. ; and a number of songs. The 
sonatas and songs abound in melody, and are 
the work of a sound musician. (A list is in 
Q.-L.) Himmel had much intercourse with 
Beethoven during the visit of the latter to 
Berlin in 1796. If Beethoven hurt his feelings 
by a rude joke on his extemporising, Himmel 
had certainly the better of the encounter in the 
end. A song by him, ‘ An Alexis,’ is in the 
Musical Library^ vol. i. M. C. O. 

HINDE, Henry (d. Lichfield, Aug. 6, 1641), 
a 16th-century musician, cathedral organist of 
Lichfield. He was the teacher of Ashmole. An 
Anthem of his is contained in Clifford’s ‘ Divine 
Services ’ (1664). B. v. d. s. 

HINDEMITH, Paul (6. Hanau, Noy. 16, 
1895), viola-player and composer, studied at 
Hoch’s Conservatorium in Frankfort under 
Arnold Mendelssohn and Bernhard Sekles. 
From 1915-23 he first led and then conducted 
the Frankfort Opera. He now plays the viola 
in the Atuat Quartet, which is constantly 
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travelling throughout Central Europe, but it 
is as a composer that his fame has become wide- 
spread, especially in the German - speaking 
countries, where he is regarded as the most 
prominent of the younger ‘ modems.’ An 
unusually varied experience as an executant 
on several instruments has equipped him 
with an exceptional facility in writing, and his 
output is remarkable for his years. This 
faculty is not without a certain danger, but 
Hindemith, whilst exercising it to the full, 
retains a clear standard of values, and there is 
little in his lengthy opus list that does not 
represent a progressive stage in his develop- 
ment. At first ho is eclectic, submitting as 
students do to a variety of not always reconcil- 
able influences. Then he engages in adven- 
tures among modem technical ‘ innovations.’ 
Presently it becomes clear that his natural 
trend is contrapuntal, and in pursuit of 
‘ linear ’ methods he gradually abandons 
tonal principles of construction in favour of 
atonality, at first tacit, and then avowed. But 
the contrapuntal appetite is not thereby satis- 
fied, and before long he is found, like so many 
composers of his generation, carried along by a 
current which has set definitely towards neo- 
classicism. This ‘ back to Bach ’ tendency 
is clearly evident in his ‘ Kammormusik * No. 2 
(op. 36), which is a con<;erto for piano with 
twelve solo instruments, played in 1925 at the 
Venice Festival of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music. To avoid rejietition 
it may be stated here that from 1921 onwards, 
when his fame w^as first established, his name 
has appeared annually at the Donaueseb ingen 
Festival, whilst his string quartet in C (op. 16), 
clarinet quintet (op. .30, unpublished) and 
string trio (op. 34) were performed at Salzburg 
respectively in 1922, 1923 and 1924. Apart 
from its technical dexterity and evolutionary 
interest, Hindemith’s style is remarkable for a 
buoyancy that is not common with his com- 
patriots, and at times even for a pronounced 
sense of fun. The latter, however, is not 
indulged in those works upon which his reputa- 
tion chiefly rests. 


CHIEF PUBLISHED WOBKS 
Stags 

Three one-act operas : 

* Morder, HotinunR dcr Frauen.' Op. 12. 

‘ Das Nusch-NuschK' Op. 20. 

* Bancta Susanna.’ Op. 21. 

‘ Der Dftmon,' ballet. Op. 28, and suite from same. 
Incidental music to ' Tuttif&ntchen ’ (10 instr.). 


Craubeh Mvsxo 
(a) Sonatas 

Violin solo (2). Op. 31, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Violin and piano (2). Op. 11, Nos. 1 and 2, 

Viola solo (2). Op. 11, No. 5 * op. 28, No. 1. 

Viola and piano O). Op. 11, No. 4. 

Violoncello solo (1). Op. 26, No. 3. 

Violoncello and piano (1). Op. 11, No. 3. 

Two flutes (in canon). Op. 31, No. 3. 

(b) Other StHng Worhe 

String quartets; I., op. 10; II., op. 16; III., op. 22; IV., op. 32. 
Trio tot vlu., via. and t’cL 


(c) Other Worke 

• Kanimennusik ’ I., for 12 instr. Op. 24, No. 1. 

* Klelne ICammermuallc,* for wind quintet. Op. 24, No. 2. 


* Eamxnermtialk * n. (PF. concerto), for PF. and II inatr. Op. 80^ 

No. 1. 

* Kammermnalk ' III. (TioloDcello concerto), for y*ol. and 10 instr. 

Op. 36, No. 2. 

' Eammermusik ‘ IV. (Tioliu concerto), op. 3C, No. 3. 

Concerto for Orch., op. 88. 

Fo«aI 

Songs with piano. Op. 18. 

* Die Juuge Magd,’ cycle for contralto with fl., clar. and sir. quartet. 

Op. 23, No. 2. 

* Das Marlenleben,* cycle for soprano with PF. Op. 27. 

' Die Serenaden.’ Cantata for eoprano, oboe, via. and v’cl. Op. 36. 

Piano 

Suite * 1922.’ Op. 26. 

Klavierflbung, op. 87. E. E* 

HINDLE, John, Mus.B. (6. Westminster, 
1761 ; d, 1796), was a lay-vicar of Westminster 
Abbey. He matriculated at Oxford in 1791. 
He published ‘ A Collection of Songs for One 
and Two Voices,’ and ‘ A Sot of Glees for 3, 4 
and 5 voices.’ His favourite glee, ‘ Queen of 
the silver bow,’ first appeared (with another) in 
the ‘ Professional Collection.’ He also com- 
posed a well-known chant. w. h. h. 

HINE, William (6. Brightwell, Oxfordshire, 
1687 ; rf. Aug. 28, 1730), became a chorister of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1694, and con- 
tinued so until 1705, when he was appointed a 
clerk. He was removed from his place in the 
same year, when he came to London and studied 
under Jeremiah Clarke. In 1708 he was ap- 
pointed deputy to Stephen Jefferies {q.v,), 
organist of Gloucester Cathedral. Jefferies re- 
tired in 1 7 10, when Hine succeeded him. Shortly 
afterwards Hine married Alicia, daughter of 
Abraham Rudhall of Gloucester, the famous 
bell-founder. His wife survived him until Juno 
28, 1735. Both were interred in the eastern 
ambulatory of the -cloisters, where a mural 
tablet to their memory informs us that the 
Dean and Chapter had voluntarily increased 
nine’s stipend in consideration of his deserts. 
Dr. Philip Hayes {q.v.) presented a portrait 
of Hine (his father’s instructor) to the Music 
School, Oxford. After Hine’s death his widow 
I published, by subscription, ‘ Harmonia sacra 
i Glocestriensis ; or. Select Anthems for 1, 2 and 
I 3 voices, and a Te Deum and Jubilate, together 
I witha Voluntary for the Organ.’ TheTeDciim 
is by Henry Hall, and the other compositions 
by Hine. The voluntary furnishes a curious 
example of the style of organ-playing then in 
vogue, (West, Cath. Org.) w. ii. h., rev. 

HINE, William (d. Oxford, July 27, 1777), 
organist at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 1729-31 ; 
Worcester Cathedral, 1731-34 ; thence as 
organist and choirmaster at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of Mus.B. in 
1735. In 1740-41 ho became professor of 
music at the University, and Mus.D. in 1749, 
He wrote liturgical church music which is still 
in use. E. v. d. s. 

HINGSTON, John (d. 1683), a pupil of 
Orlando Gibbons, and one of the musicians to 
Charles I. ; afterwards he entered the service of 
Oliver Cromwell, whose daughters he instructed 
in music. When the organ of Magdalen Col- 
lege was removed from Oxford to Hampton 
Court, about 1654, Kingston was appointed 
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organist to the Protector at a salary of £100 
per annum, and with two boys, his pupils, was 
accustomed to sing Bering's Latin motets to 
Cromwell, who greatly delighted in them. He 
had concerts at his house, at which Cromwell 
was often present. Kingston has been said to 
have been Dr. Blow’s master, but this is doubt- 
ful, He was keeper of the organs, and a musi- 
cian for the viol in the king’s private music, 
being appointed to the latter place in 1660 in 
place of Alfonso Ferrabosco. Henry Purcell 
succeeded to his place as repairer and keeper 
of the organs.^ He composed some Fancies 
which possess considerable merit. He was 
buried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Dec. 17, 
1683. He presented 6 volumes of his composi- 
tions to the Music School, Oxford, where there 
is also a portrait of him. w. H. H., rev. 

HINTON, Arthur (6. Beckenham, Kent, 
Nov. 20, 1869), composer, was educated at 
Shrewsbury School, and at first intended for a 
commercial career. 

However, he was entered at the R.A.M., 
W'hcre he studied the violin with Sainton and 
Saurct, and composition with F. W. Davenport. 
After his three years’ course he was appointed 
a sub-professor of the violin, and after three 
years more in London he went to Munich to 
study with Rheinbcrger. His first symphony, 
in B flat, was played at a Conservatorium con- 
cert there, under the composer’s direction. 
Some time was spent at Vienna, Rome and 
Albano, and the fruits of this stay abroad were 
an opera, ‘ Tamara,’ in two acts, an orchestral 
fantasia, ‘ The Triumph of Caesar,’ and other 
things. The fantasia was played at a concert 
given by a group of young English composers 
in the Queen’s Hall in Doc. 1896. Two scenes 
from Endymion for orchestra were given at New 
Brighton at Granville Bant ock’s interesting con- 
certs there, and his second symphony in C minor 
was played at a concert at the R.C.M. in 1903. 
His various chamber works have been produced 
in London, where he has lived. His operettas 
for children, ‘ The Disagreeable Princess ’ and 
‘St. Elizabeth’s Rose,’ have had much success; 
and while his songs have been more or less fre- 
quently sung, his pianoforte works, including a 
concerto in D minor, have found an ideal inter- 
preter in his wife, known as Miss Katharine 
Goodson iq.v.). The following are his chief 
published works. For a fuller list, including 
many works still in manuscript, see B. M. S, 
Ann., 1920. M., with addns. 

ORCHESTRA 

Suite ‘ EndTmlon ’ (3 iicenes). 

Pianoforte Concerto in D minor. 

’ Chant dee vaguea/ violoncello and orchestra. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
uintet in 0 minor, PF. and airings, 
rio in D minor, PF. and strings. 

Sonata In B flat, vln. and PF. 

Suite In D, vln. and PF. 

PIANOFORTE 

A Summer Pilgrimage in the White Mountains (6 pleoes). 

BagateUes (4 pieces). 

1 Th§ Kin§'* Murick. 


Rhapsody in B minor. 

Carnival, VaJse Caprice. 

* Chant de* vagues ’ (arranged). 

Romance in A flat, etc. 

SONGS 

Many Songa, published in sets, include * Scbmettcrlinge * (Butter- 
flies) in 2 books, 10 songs, and * Welsse lioseii ’ (White Rosea), 

a cycle of six. 

HINTON, Katharine, see Goodson. 

HINTZE, Jacob (6. Bernau, near Berlin, 
Sept. 4, 1622 ; d. Berlin, May 6, 1702), became 
in 1666 court musician to the Elector of 
Brandenburg at Berlin ; but he retired to his 
birthplace in 1696, and died at Berlin with the 
reputation of being an excellent contrapuntist. 
He edited the 12th and subsequent editions of 
Criiger’s ‘ Praxis pietati.s,’ Berlin, 1666, 1690, 
1695, adding to it 65 hymns to the Epistles by 
himself, none of which arc said to be ever used 
now; but others in the book are his, some of 
which continue to be favourites, especially ‘ Gieb 
dich ziifrieden * and ‘ Alio Menschen mtissen 
sterben ’ (if the latter be really by him). Con- 
cerning the chorales composed by Bach, refer to 
Spitta’s Bach, vol. iii. pp. 108, 114, 287, etc. 
(English translation). M. 

HIPKINS, Alfred James, F.S.A. {b. West- 
minster, June 17, 1826; d. June 3, 1903), 
ent-erod the pianoforte business of Messrs. 
Broadwood & Sons in 1840, and remained in it 
until his death, sixty -three yt^ars afterw'ards. 
The practical experience he gained in the busi- 
ness was turned to the best account, and he 
gradually and quietly established his position 
as the highest authority in England on many 
points connected with the pianoforte. During 
Chopin’s visits to England he always insisted 
on using a piano tuned by Hipkins, and thus 
the young man enjoyed frequent opportunities 
of hearing the composer play. As need hardly 
be said, he was, in after years, very difficult to 
please in performances of (^hoj)in by the younger 
players. His own playing of Chopin was of 
exquisite beauty, for he was a highly accom- 
plished pianist, and was an unrivalled authority 
on the old keyboard instruments. His studies, 
guided by the perusal of C. P. E. Bach’s treatise, 
made him a master of the harpsichord, concern- 
ing which, before his time, but little was really 
understood in modem days ; his methods of 
disposing the two keyboards, so as to play the 
‘ Goldberg ’ variations of Bach or the sonatas 
of Domenico Scarlatti, with their continual 
crossings of hands, are undoubtedly right, and 
to him is to be ascribed the resuscitation of a 
practical interest in this instrument, as well as 
in the clavichord, the secrets of which he 
divined from long practice on an instrument 
lent to him by Carl Engel, whose friendship was 
of great value to him for many years. He was 
the first in modem times to perform upon the 
harpsichord the pieces already named, and the 
‘ Fantasia cromatica ’ of Bach on the clavi- 
chord. The revival of the clavichord was as 
much due to him as to Engel. Besides the pro- 
fessional work involved in his holding a position 
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of the highest importance and responsibility in 
the Broadwood business, be found time to study 
most thoroughly the scientific side of music, 
becoming a specialist on the questions of Tem- 
perament and Pitch. His support of the practi- 
cal adoption of Equal Temperament dates from 
1844 ; and his investigations into the history of 
musical pitch, which he prosecuted from 1866 
onwards, at length bore fruit in the substitution 
of a pitch nearly in accord with the diapason 
normal (A = 439 at a temperature of 68° Fahren- 
heit), instead of the old ‘ Philharmonic ’ pitch. 
This good work was not finally accomplished 
until 1896. His studies on musical pitch led in 
1876 to an acquaintance with Dr. A. J. Ellis, 
with w'hom he was closely associated in his 
later writings, such as The History of Musical 
Pitch, 1880 ; Musical Scales of all Nations, 
1885, and the second edition of Ellis’s trans- 
lation of Helmholtz in the latter year. The 
latest fruits of his researches on the Pianoforte 
and on Pitch are embodied in articles contri- 
buted to the ninth edition of the Encyctopcedia 
Britannica, and throughout the first edition of 
this Dictionary he contributed valuable articles 
on the keyboard and other instruments. His 
final corrections for the present edition, carried 
down as far as the article ‘ Harpsichord,’ repre- 
sent the last work of his life. 

The following works, only one of which is of 
any great bulk, have become classics in their 
own way : Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare, 
and Unique (1888),^ the outcome of Hipkins’s 
connexion with the Music and Inventions 
Exhibition of 1885, vdth a beautiful series of 
coloured illustrations by William Gibb; the 
concise and learned little History of the Piano- 
forte and its Precursors, 1896-97 ; Dorian and 
Phrygian, re-considered from a non-harmonic 
point of viev), 1902.* Besides these ho was a 
valued contributor to the first edition of this 
Dictionary, wrote reviews on books dealing 
with ethnology and antiquity, articles for many 
musical works and magazines, and prefaces to 
various catalogues of musical exhibitions, etc., 
all of which are of great and permanent value. 

Between 1883 and 1896 ho gave many inter- 
esting lectures, published in contemporary 
journals ; many of them have been translated 
into French, German, Italian and Japanese. 
For one, on the Pianoforte, the Society of Arts 
awarded him a silver medal, an honour re- 
peated for his paper on the Standard of Musical 
Pitch, At the Royal Society he gave two 
lectures on Certain Harmonics in a Vibrating 
String.* He also gave lectures, illustrated by 
himself on the old instruments, at the R.A.M., 
R.O.M., the musical clubs of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and various musical societies in the 
country. His services to various exhibitions 
must not be passed over ; they began with the 


1 Smaller edition pubUihad 1921. 

> Reprinted SSmmalb. Int. Mus. Gea.. 1903. 

• Pftm i i i m, voL ux?il. p. 368, and toI. xuiiiL p* tS. 


Great Exhibition of 1851, in connexion with 
which he gave a series of pianoforte recitals, 
over forty in number ; here, too, he acted as 
interpreter to Fdtis, one of the jurors at the 
Exhibition. In the Exhibition of 1886, before 
mentioned, he took a principal part in the 
formation of the loan collection. Other exhi- 
bitions claimed his services, such as Bologna, 
1888; the Military Exhibition, 1891 ; the Music 
Exhibition at Vienna, 1892 ; the Victorian Ex- 
hibition, 1897 ; and finally the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900. Besides all these services to musical 
art he established, when on a visit to Potsdam, 
the claim of Cristofori to be considered as the 
inventor of the pianoforte. He had permission 
from the Empress Frederick, then Crown Prin- 
cess, to make the necessary examination of the 
instruments in the Royal collection. 

He enjoyed the friendship of an extraordinary 
number of great musicians, from Cramer, Stern- 
dale Bennett, Chopin, Liszt, Von Biilow, Rubin* 
stein, Wagner, down to the youngest aspirants 
for musical fame, who found in him a wise 
counsellor and the kindest of supporters. His 
geniality of manner, his earnestness, modesty, 
good humour, and the generosity with which his 
vast knowledge and skill were put at the dis- 
posal of any one who was in earnest, made him 
universally beloved. Ho was a member of the 
Council of the R.C.M., and honorary curator of 
its Museum, and a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. His collection of Tuning Forks, 
together with those of his collaborator. Dr. 
A. J. Ellis (who made him his literary executor), 
was given after his death to the Royal Institu- 
tion, and his splendid collection of musical 
instruments to the R.C.M. m. 

HIS, the German name for B sharp. 

HISLOP, Joseph (6. Edinburgh, Apr. 6, 
1887), operatic tenor. Although a boy -soloist 
in the Cathedral choir in his native city, he was 
not intended for a musical career, and served 
his apprenticeship at photo-press work and 
engraving before coming to London to study at 
the Technical College, It was, however, during 
a visit to Stockholm, when acting as demon- 
strator in some colour work, that he first came 
into touch with professional musicians. His 
voice, a pure tenor of unusual charm and dis- 
tinctive quality, attracted the notice of Dr. 
Bralt, who induced him to take up vocal study 
seriously. For some years he made his home 
in the Swedish capital and, having graduated in 
the School of Opera there, made his d6but 
in * Faust ’ with entire success. He sang in 
several operas in Scandinavia, and, after 
further training in Italy, sustained leading 
parts at the chief theatres in Milan, Rome and 
Naples. Then in 1920 he was engaged for 
Covent Garden, where he appeared for the first 
time as Rodolfo in * La Boh^me ’ on May 14, 
and sang the same part there again in the two 
following seasons, in addition to that of the 
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Duke in ‘ Bigoletto.* For a British tenor of his 
ability, however, he deserved a better chance in 
London, and though partially compensated by 
his success there 843 a concert artist, it was really 
by his triumphs in America and in the Argentine 
that he laid the foundations of a world-wide 
fame. In 1925 his reception at the Colon 
Theatre in Buenos Ayres, particularly in 
‘ Romeo,’ ‘ Traviata ’ and the Puccini operas, 
was extremely enthusiastic. During the Lon- 
don season of 1920 he sang the ^ Messiah ’ solos 
at the Handel Festival of that year. H. k. 

HIS MAJESTY ; or. The Court of Vin- 
GOLIA, comic opera in 2 acts ; words by F. C. 
Burnand and R. C. Lehmann ; music by 
Mackenzie ; produced Savoy Theatre, Feb. 20, 
1897. 

HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE, see Her 

Majesty’s Theatre. 

HISTORIES OF MUSIC. It will lye neces- 
sary in this article to confine our attention 
almost exclusively to Histories proper, except 
in cases whore there are none, or at least few, 
of the subject under treatment ; so that only 
occasional mention will be made of Musical 
Biographies, Dictionaries, Manuscripts and 
Periodicals. Most of the works enumerated, 
unless marked with an asterisk, will be found 
in the library of the British Museum. The 
dates of the first and latest editions are usually 
given. For convenience we shall adopt three 
principal headings, namely : I. General 
Histories of Music ; II. Histories of 
Separate Countries ; and of a few other, 
III. Special Subjects, arranged alphabetic- 
ally ; and most of these vill have to undergo 
further subdivision. 

1. General Histories of Music 

(a) Ancient Music. 'J’he earliest writings bearing 
on the history of music are the WptioviKwv o-Tot^eiW 
j8i/5Ai'ayof Aristoxcnus ( F^t. e<in. published at Venice, 
1562; Or. edn. by Meibom, 1652 ; Fr. edn. by 
Iliielle, 1870 : Gcr. edn. by R. Westphal, etc., 1883, 
1893. See also b. J.a.loy'8 Anstox^ne de TarenUf et 
la musique de Vantiquit^, 1904, and 11. L. Macran’s 
Uarmotiiesof Aristuxenus, 1902): WptioviK-^^ 
of Nicomachns (.see Meibom below); llep'i uovortKrit 
of Plutarch (edn. by Rd. Volkinann, with Latin 
translation,' 1850; by H. Weil and Th. Reinach, 
1904, etc.) ; Pausanias’s Graeriae descriptio arrumtja 
also contains frequent allusions to music and 
musicians. Other early works relating partially to 
music are the Deipnosophistae of Athenaeus (1514, 
1920) and the Stromatxis of Titus Flavius Clemens 
(Clement of Alexandria), the latt/cr datwl A.I). 194. 
From that period down to the Renaissance musical 
writers appear t-o have been too deeply engrossed in 
tlie development of the music of their own time to 
bestow much thought upon that of the past ; and it 

hy the chronological juxtaposition and study 
of tlie works of such authors as St. Augustine, 
Boethius, St. Isidore of Seville, Bede, Huchald, Guido 
d' Arezzo, Philip de Vltry, Odington, Dunstable, 
Gaforl, Glarenn. etc., that we can obtain an adequate 
history of music in the early and middle ages. 

.Tnhannes Tinctoris wrnte a treatise Tie erininf 
mufiicae in the 15th century; Rnd. Schlickins's 
^Erercitatio de mvttieae oriffine.. published at Spiers in 
1588, was thought highly of In Its day ; the De 
muttica of F. Salinas, 1 577, 1692, is chiefly theoretic, 
in 1652 appeared M. Meibom's excellent work 
4ntt(mae musicae auetore$ feptem In 2 vols.. which 


was not surpassed till the publication In 1784 of 
Abb6 Martin Qerbert's Scriptores eccksicutici dB 
mueiea, In 3 vols. Abb6 P. J. Roussicr also wrote a 
Mdmoire sur la muaique dea anciena^ in 1770, which 
is spoken highly of. In the 19th century we have 
G. W. Fink, Erate Wanekrung dutch die dlteata 
Tonku7iatt 1831 ; C. von Winterfeld, Oahrieli und 
aein Zeitalter^ 1834 ; C. E. H. de Coussemaker’s 
invaluable works: Hiatoire de Charmoaie au moym 
dge^ 1852 ; Lea JJarmoniatea dea 12^' et 13^ aiSelea, 
1863 ; Scriptorum de muaica medii aeci nova 
aeriea^ 4 vols., 1864-76 ; L*Art karmonique au moyen 
ige^ 1865 ; TraitSa inidita aur la muaique du moyen 
dOBy 1865-69; Carl Engel, Muaic of the moat ancient 
Naiiona, 1864, 1870 ; Rudolf Westphal, Geschichte 
der alten uml ynittelaUerlichen Atusik, 1865; Albert 
von Thimus, Die harmonikale Symbolik dea Alt&r^ 
thumay 1868-76 ; F. .1. Fetls. Hiatoire q4n6rale de la 
muaique. 5 vols., 1869-76 (unfinished); William 
Chappell, Historjf of Muaic from the Earlieat Recorda 
to the Fall of the Roman Umpire. 1874, etc. (un- 
finished); Fr. Auguste Gevaert, Hiatoire et thiorie 
de la muaique de I'antiquitd, 1875, 1881 ; W. 
Brambach, Muaikliteratur dea MdlelaMera, 1883; 
F. X. Haberl, Jiaudeine fur Muaikgeschiehte. (a 
series of musical biograpliiea, beginning witti Willem 
Dufay), 1885-88; J, F. Rowbotiiuni, Hiaiory of Muaic 
(down to the Troubadours), 3 vols., 1885, 1893; 
Richard Wallaschek, Frimiltve Music : An inquiry 
into the origin and development of muaic . . . o* 
aavage tribeay London, 1893 (German edition, Du, 
Anfdnge der TonkunsL 1903); Job. Wolf, Beitrdge 
zur Geachichte dea 14. Jahrh.. 1899, and in tlie 20th 
century; A. Mohler, * Geachichte der alien und 
mUtelalt^lichen Muaiky 1900 ; H. E. Wooldridge, 
The Polyphonic Period of Musical Art, 1901 {Oxford 
Hiatory of Muaic, vols. i., ii.) ; Hermann Smith, 
The IVorld'a Earliest Music, ii)04 ; F. Torrefranca, 
*Ije oriffini deUa muaica, 1907; Pierre Aubry, 
Trouvdrea et troubadours, Paris, 1909: (Jarl Stumpf, 
Die Anfdnge der MuaU:, 1911; L. Jaloy, *Le8 
Originea de la muaique, 1913; Am. Scherlng, Studien 
zur Muaikgeschiehte der Fruh-renaiasance, 1914. 


(b) Mopern Music. The best histories are : Abb6 

G. J. Vogler, Em Beitrag zur Geachiclde der Ton- 
kunat im 19. Juhrhundert, 1814; (iustav Schilling, 
Geachichte der heutigen Muaik, 1841 ; A. L. Blon- 
deau, Hiatoire de la muaique ntoderuc, 1847 ; A. B. 
Marx. Die Muaik des 19. Jahrhunderts, 1855 (English 
translation, 1855-57) ; John Ilullah, // lA’for// of Modern 
Music, 18C2. 187 '>, and Lectures on the Traiisition 
Period of Musical History, 1 C5-7C ; Sir C. 11. II. 
Parry, The Music of the nth Century, 1902 {Oxford 
History of Music, vol. iii.) ; .1. A. Fuller Maitland, 
Age of Bach and Handel, 1902 {Oxford History of 
Music, vol. iv.) ; Sir W. II. Hadow, The Viennese 
Period, 1904 {Oxford History of Music, vol. v.); 
K. Dannreuther, The Romantic Period^ 1905 {Oxford 
History of Music, vol. vh); Walter Niemann: *I)ie 
muaikalische Renaissance des 19. Jahrh., 1911; DU 
Muaik seit Richard Wagner, 1913 ; Die Musik 
der Gegenwart und der letzten V vrgungenheit, 1918 ; 
F. Marsillac, ^Hiatoire de la muaique moderne, 
1881 ; 11. Mcrian, lUustrierle Geachichte der Muaik 
im 19. Jahrh., 1000-02; R. H. Leggc, Music in 
the XlXth Century, 2 vols., London, 1902, 1903; 

H. RIetsch, Die Tonkunst in der zu'vitxu Halfte dea 
19. Jahrh. Ein Beitrag zur Geachichte der musika- 
liachen Technik, 1900; C. W. J. Hugo Riemann, 
Geachichte der Muaik seit Beethoven, ISOO- 1900, 1901. 


(c) General Histories of Ancient and Modern 
Music combined. Sethus Calvisius’s imporbint work 
De initio et progressu musicea appeared in 1600, ami a 
secon<l edition in •1611 : this was followed shortly by 
Michael Pmetoriiis’s still greater Syntagma musumm, 
1615, 1884. Other useful works of the 1 /tli <'entiiry 
bearing on the aiibieot are ^^^e M. Mersenne, Traiti 
de r harmonic vnv'eraelle with the l.atin verslcm 
Harmonicorum libri tH., 1025, L 

Bannius, De mnaicae natura, etc., 1637, loao • 
Pietro della Valle, Della muaica deW eta^ mstra, 
1640, containing a good description of muwc in the 
16th, 16th and early 17th centuries (see O. B. Donl a 
works, vol. 11., 17li2); Pater Athana^is KircheT, 
Musurgia universaJia, 2 voK, 1650; Wolfgang C. 
Printz, Hiatorisehe BeachreHniing der edeJen Sing- md 
KKngkunsty 1690— this little work is Interesting i» 
tlie lint real history of music by a German • it if 
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published in the 1749 edition of Printz's Musicdl 
Lexicon. 

The following is a list of the principal musical 
histories of later date : Jacques Bonnet, HiMoire de 
la miisique et tie ses effete, 1715, republished in 4 vols. 
by Bourdelot as Uistoire de la vnuaiqm depuis see 
origims, 1743 ; Hon. Roger North, Memoirs of 
Musick, 1 728 (reprinted 1846) : F. W. Marpiirg, 
JH iMorisch-kritieche Leytrdge zur Aufnahme der Musik, 
f> vols., 1754-78, and KrUische Einleitung in die 
Qeschirhte . . . der . . . Musik, 1759 (unfinished); 
Pudre a. B. Martini's splendid Storia della mnsica, 

3 vols., 1757-81 ; F. J. FiStis, Uistoire g4uirale de 
la mnsiq^iie, 1869-75, 5 vols. (incomplete): Ant. 
Eximeno, Dell' origine e delle regole della, mnsica coUa 
storia del suo progresso, deeadcnza, e rinnovazione, 
1774; Dr. Cliarles Burney, General History of Music, 

4 vols., 1770-89; Sir John Hawkins, General History 
of the Science arid Practwe of Music, 3 vols., 1770, with 
reprints in 1853 and 1875, in 2 vols. ; J. B. de la 
Bj)rde, Dssai sur la musique ancicnne et moderne, 
4 vols., 1780 ; J. N. Forkel, Allgemeine Geschichic der 
Musik,2 vols., 1788-1801; (1. Kalkbrenncr: Histoire 
de la musujue, 2 vols., 1802 ; Musical Biography 
(1500-1800), 2 vols., 1814 ; Hr. T. Busby, Oener^ 
History of Music, 2 vols., 1810; W. C. Stafford, 
History of Music, 1826-30 (vnl. 52 of Constable's 
Miscellany— Fr. edii., 1832 ; Ger. edn., 1835) ; Dr. 
W. C. Miiller, Aesthetisch-historiscke Einleitungen in 
die Wissenschaft der Tonkunst, 2 vols., 1830 ; F. J. 
F^tis, ha Musique mise d la portde de tout le monde, 
1830, 1830 ; with the Engli.sh version, A History of 
Music, or holt) to understand and enjoy Us Performance, 
1844; Dr. W. Crot-ch, Lectures on Music, 1831; 
R. G. Kiesewetter, Geschichte der europdisch- 
obendMndischen oder unsrer heutigen Musik, 1834, 
1840, translated >nto English as A History of Modem 
Music in Western Europe, in 1848 ; George Hogarth, 
Musical History, 1835 ; C. Czerny, Umriss der 
ganzen MusikgescMehte, 1851 ; F. Brendcl, Oe- 
schichte. der Musik in Italien, Deutschland und Frank- 
reich, 1852, 1003; Dr. Joseph Sehliiter, Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Musik, 1853-63 (of which an English 
translatif)n appeared in 1805) ; VV. Bauck, Handbok 

1 Musikens HiMoria, 1802, in Swedish ; August 
Relssmann, Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik, 1863- 
1864 ; E. O. T. Lindner, Abhandlungen zur Ton- 
kunst, 1804 ; C. Abraham Mainkell, Musikens 
Historia, 1804 ; A. W. Ambros, Geschichte der 
Musik, 5 vols., 1804-87 ; A. von Dommer, Hand.- 
huch der Musikgeschichte, 1014, 1023 ; A. Galli, 
La mnsica ed i musitUsti dal secolo A' sino ai nostri 
giorni, 1871 ; Dr. F. L. Hitter, Student's History of 
Music, 1875-80 ; H. A. Kdstlin, Geschichte der 
Musik im Umriss, 1875-98 (Cth edn. 1910) ; O. 
Wangeiriann, Qrundriss der Musikgeschichte, 1878; 
H. 0. B. Hunt, Concise History of Music, 1801, 
1879 ; Emil Naumann, TUuslrirte Musikgeschichte, 

2 vols., 1880-85 (English translation, e<lited by Sir 

F. A. Gore Ouseley, 1018) ; O. Fouqu6, Les Imolu- 
Monnaires de la musique, 1882 ; W. J^anglmas, 
Oeschiedenis der Muziek, 1885; L. Nolil, Allgemeine 
Musikgeschichte popul&r dargestellt, 1882 ; H. 
Lavolx, Uistoire de la musique, 1884; F61ix 
element, Histoire de la musique (copiously illus- 
trated, 1885) ; Sir G. A. Macfarrcn, History, 

1885 ; W. S. llockstro, General History of Music, 
1886; R. Pohl, Hdhenzuge der musikalischen Ent- 
wickelung, 1888 ; James E. MatthcAv, Handbook of 
Musical History and Bibliography, 1880, a work of 
considerable value ; Ad. Prosnlz, • Compendium der 
Musikgeschichte, 3 vols., 1889, 1900, 1915. Sir 
Hubert Parry's Art of Music, 1893, was included 
In the International Science Series in 1890, and 
there, as well as in the 3rd edition (1897), was called 
The Erolution of the Art of Music. Jakob Stolz, 
Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik, Graz, 1894 ; Alb. 
Soubles, Histoire de la musujue, 1898, etc. ; The 
Oxford History of Music, published by the (l!larendon 
Press, and edited by W. II. Ha(iow, 6 vols., 1901-05. 
The first two volumes deal with the earliest period, 
down to the revolution of 1600, and are by Professor 
Wooldridge ; Vol. iii. The Secenteenth Century, is 
by Sir C. Hubert H. Parry; Vol. iv. The Age of 
Bach and Handel, by J. A. fi'uller Maitland ; Vol. v. 
The Viennese Period, by W. H. Hadow ; and vi. 
The Romantic Period, by E. Dannreuther; C. W. J. 
Hugo Riemann, Handbueh der Musikgeschvchle. 1904, 
1919, etc,; W. J. Baltzell, A CompleU Hidory of 


Music for Schools, Clubs, and Private Reading . , , 
Philadelphia, 1905 ; W. S. Pratt, History of Music. 
A Handbook and Guide for Students, New Yorkv 
1907 ; Ed. Dickinson, American History and En- 
cyelopoedAa of Music, 1908, etc. : Rd. Batka, 
Allgemeine Geschichte <fer Musik, Stuttgart, 1909, 
etc.; H. Woollett, Histoire de la musique depuis 
I'atUiquite jusqu'd nos jours, 1909-24, 4 vols.; P. 
Landorny, Uistoire de la musique, Paris, 1010, 1911 
(translated as A History of Music . . ., with a 
supplementary chapter on American music, by F. H. 
Marten, New York, 1923); C. Storck, Geschichte der 
Musik, Stuttgart, 1910* C. S. Myers, *The Study 
of Primitive Music, 1911-12; Jules Coinbarieu, 
Uistoire de la musique, des origines, d la mort de 
BcefAoyew, 3 vols., 1913-19; Am. Schering, Handlntch 
der MmikgeschichU, 1914, 1923, 2nd and 3rd editions 
of Dommer’s work (1867-77) ; Ed. Dickinson, The 
Study of the History of Music, 1920 ; Karl Nef, 
Einfuhrung in die Musikgeschichte, 1920; B. V. 
Morelra dc S4, Historia da musiea, Porto, 1020, etc. ; 
Cecil Forsyth, Progressvfe Series History of Music, 
St. Louis, etc., 1021, 1923 ; Guido Adler, Handbueh 
der Musikgeschichte unter Mitwirkung von Fach- 
genossen herausgegeben, Frankfort, 1924. 

II. Histories of Separate Countries 

(a) AFRICA. 

1. ALaEKiA. — Jules Rouanct, La Musique arabe 
en Algirie, 1005 {Mtreure Musical). 

2. Congo. — G aston Daniel, *La Musique au 
Congo, 1911. 

3. Egypt.— M. Villoteau, De VBat actuel de Vart 
musical en Egypte, 1812 (German translation, 1821) ; 
E. F. Jomard, La Description d'figypte, 1800-20 
(several articles) ; Curt Sachs, *Die Tonkunst der 
alien Agypter, 1920; Jeffrey Pulver, The Music of 
Ancient Egypt {Musical Association, 1022). 

4. Libya. — Martin Hartmann, Lieder der 
libyschen WUste. Die Quellen und die Texts, etc.. 
Leipzig, 1809. 

5. Madagascar. — M arius et Ary Leblond, ‘La 
Musique malgache, 1908. 

0. Morocco. — C. A. Bratter, * Marokkanische 
Musik, 1008. 

7. Senegal. — P aul Adam, •La Musique et le 
ballet au S6nigal, 1914. 

8. Somaliland. — Wilh. Heinitz, *Vher die 
Musik der Somal, 1019-20. 

0. The Sotmi. — Walter Dahms, Musik des 
Siidens, Berlin, etc., 1023. 

(b) AMERICA. 

1. N. Amerh^A. — L. C. Elson, The National 
Music of America, and its Sources (iilustrated). 
Boston, 1900 ; F. R. Burton, American Primitive 
Music, with special attention to the Songs of the 
Ojibways, 2 pts., New York, 1009; G. Hood, 
History of Music in New England, 1840 ; W. S. B. 
Matthew. A Hundred Years of Music in America, 
1853 ; Theodore Baker, Vber die Musik der nord- 
amerikanischen Wiiden, 1882 ; F. L. Ritter, Music 
in America, New York, 1883 ; J. C. Griggs, Studien 
utter die Musik in Amerika, 1804 ; L. C. Elson. 
History of American Music, 1904 ; P. P. Traversan- 
Salazar, •L' arte in America, Storia delT arts 
musicals indigena e popolare, etc., Rome, 1905 : 
H. C. lAihee, Annals of Music in America . . . from 
1640 to the present day, Boston, 1922 ; Rupert 
Hughes, Contemporary American Composers, Boston. 
1900, 1914 ; N. D. Gould, History qf Church Music 
in America, Boston, 1853. 

(а) Illinois. — Frances C. Bennet, * History of 
Music and Art in Illinois, 1904. 

(б) Milwaukee. — Anonymous, * Geschichte def 
BntwicMung der Musik in der Stadt Milwaukee, 1896. 

iy) Philadelphia. — L. C. Madeira, Anruds oj 
Music in Philadelphia, 1806. For music in the 
United States, see also Appendix to Music and 
Musicians, by H. E. Krehbiel, 1004, and the American 
Supplement to Grovers Didi&nary. 

(5) Mexico. — Aug. G6nin, * Notes sur ... la 
musique . . . des Mexicains, 1912. 

2. S. America. — L. Cortijo Alahija, La mtisiea 
popular y los mUsicos cUebres de la America latina, 
Barcelona, 1919. 

(a) Brazil. — G. T. Pereira de Mello. A musiea 
no Brasil deeds os tempos eoloniaes aU c primeirs 
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deemio da Republiea, Bahia, 1008 ; Manoel de 
Oliveira-Lima, * La Mtisique au BrisU, 1909. 

(c) ASIA. 

1. Music of the Annamites. — G aston Knosp, 
♦ Vber annamitische Musik, 1906-07 {Sammelb. der 
Intern. Musik-gesellschaft). 

2. Arabs. — B. G. Kiesewetter, Die Musik der 

AraJbeTt 1842 : S. Daniel, La Musitme arabe^ 

1842 ; J. P. N. Land, * Jiecherehes sur Vhistoire de 
la gamme arabe, 1863, 1879 (Enj?. eclii., 1914); 

Alex. Christianowitsch, Esquisse hisiorigue de la 
musique arabCj 1863 ; Jules Kouanet, La Musique 
arabe^ Alger, 1905 ; F. S. Daniel, The Music and 
Musical Instruments of the Arab, London, 1914. 
See also Africa (Algeria) ; also the article on Muham- 
MEDAN Mu ic (liibl.). 

3. Armenians. — A rchag Tohohanian, Musique 
et poisie arnUnienneSy 1906 {Mercure Musical ) ; 
Fr6d^ric Macler, La Musique en AmUnie, 1917. 

4. Chinese. — P. Amiot, *M^nioir€s sur la 
musique des ChinoiSf tant anciens que modernes. 
Mdmoires concernant Vhistoire, Us sciences. Us arts, 
etc., des Chinois, par Us missionnaires de P^kin, Tom. 
vi., Paris, 1780 ; J. A. van Aalst, Chinese Music, 
1884 ; L. Laloy, La Musique chinoise . . . 6iude 
critique, iUustrie, 1910. 

5. Hebrews. — Sal. van Til, Digt, Sang, en 
Sped Konst . . . der Hebreen, 1692, 1728 (German 
edns., 1706, 1719) ; August P. Pfcilfcr, Vber die 
MusiJc der alien llebraer, 1779; Sir J. Stainer, 
Music of the Bible, 1879, 1914 ; A. Ackcrniann, 
*Der synagogale Gesang in seiner hisiorischen Entu'ick- 
lung, 1894; Ad. Biiehler, Zvr Geschirhte der 
Tempelmusik, 1899; J. Brunberger, Vlicr die Musik 
der Juden, 1904 ; A. Z. Idelsohn, Hcbraisch-orienta- 
lischer Melodienschaiz, 1914, 1922 ; A. Z. Idelsohn, 
Phonographierie Ges&nge und Aussprachsproben der 
jemenitischen, persischen und syrischen Juden, etc., 
1917. 

6. Hindus. — 'W m. Jones, On the Musical Modes 
of the Hindoos, 1792 ; JV. A. Willard, Treatise on the 
Music of Uindostan, 1834 ; 8. M. Tagore, Hindu 
Music from various authors, 2 pts.. Calcutta, 1875, 
1882; Maj. C. R. Day, Music and Musical Indru^ 
ments of Southern India and the Deccan, 1891 ; 
Bhavauarava A, Piuglo, Indian Music, Bombay, 
1898 ; Erwin Felber, Die indische Musik der 
redisehe^i und der klassischen Zeit. SUtdien zur 
Oeschichte der liezUation , . , mit Texten und Vber^ 
setzungen von Bernhard Geiger, 1912 {XXIIT. 
MUteUung der Phonogramm Archies Kommission ) ; 
Faiz Kahamin, Indian Music, with Preface by F. 
Gilbert Webb, 1914; A. H. Fox-Strangways, The 
Music of Uindostan, Oxford, 3914 ; H. A. Poplcy, 
The Music of India, Calcutta, 1921. See also the 
article on Indian Music. 

7. Indo-Chinese. — Gaston Knosp, ^Bapport 
sur une mission officielle d’dtude musicals en Indo^ 
Chine, Leyde, 1912. 

8. Japanese. — A. Kraus, La Musique au 
Japan, 1879 ; F. T. I’iggott, Music of the Japanese 
{Asiatic Society Transactions, vol. 19), 1891 ; F. T. 
Piggott, Music and Musical Instruments of Japan, 
1893, 1905: Dulcie Harmony (pseudonym), Musical 
Japan, Yokohama, 1896. See also the article on 
Japanese Music. 

9. Javanese. — L inda Bandara, *Vber javanU 
sche Musik, 1910-11 {Die Musik, Berlin). 

10. Papuans. — y. Schmidt -Ernsthausen, Vber 
die Musik der Eingehormen vofi Deutsrh Neu-Ouinea, 
Leipzig, 1890 {Vierteljahrsschrift filr Musikwissen" 
schaft). 

11. Persians. — S ir W. Ouseley, Persian Mis^ 
cellanies (1791) and Oriental Collections (1797). 

(d) AUSTRALIA. 

R. Musiol, *Vber die Musik hex den Eingeborenen 
Australiens, 1872 {Neue Berliner Musikzeitung). 

(e) EUROPE. 

1. Austria.— S ee also Germany. J’os, Mantuanl, 

Oeschichte der Musik in Wien. 1. Teil. Von deti 

Bbmerzeiten bis zum Tode des Kaisers Max, /. Ges* 
chichte der Stadt Wien, Bd. lii. Wien, 1904. 

2. Belgium. — E d. F^tis, Les Musieiens beiges, 

1846. etc. ; E. Q. J. Gr6goir, L’Art musical en 
Belgxgue sous . . . Leopold el II, 1879 ; A. 

Samuel, La Musique en Belgique et les musieiens 

VOL. n 


beiges, 1881; Alb. Soubics, *Histoire de la musique 
en Belgique, Tom. ii. le XI X.^ silcle, Paris, 1 901. 

Produces, etc. — L. P. M. de Burbure de Wesenbeek, 
La Mxisique A Anvers aux XIV XV*^ ^ X VDsHcles, 
Antwerp, 1906. 

3. British Isles. 

(a) England. — J. Parry and C. Williams, Ancient 
British Music, 1742 ; H. Orsmond Anderton, Early 
English Music, 1920 ; H. V. Hughes, Early English 
Harmony from the nth to the 15th century, v<d. ii., 
London, 1913 ; F. James Crowest, The Story of 
British Music froxn the earliest limes to the Tudor 
period, London, 1890; H. Cart de Lafontaine, 
The King's Music: A transcript of Records rdating 
to Music and Musicians (1400-1700), London, 
1909; H. Davey. *Die katholischen Kornjwnisten des 
16. und 17. Jahrh. in England {Kirchenmusikal. 
Jahrh., Regensburg, 1899) ; ltd. Hooi)er, Music and 
Musicians, especially English, to the days of Purcell, 
1855; Romaiu liollarul, *La Vic mvsicale en Angle- 
terre, au temps de la restauralion des Stuarts, d'aprls 
le Journal de Samuel Pepys, 1909 ; Jos. Ritson. A 
Select Collection of English Songs, with an Historical 
Essay on National Songs, 1783, 1813 ; Win. 

Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time, 2 vols., 
1855-59 ; W. A, Barrett, English Glee and Madrigal 
WriL-rs, 1877 ; J. A. Fuller Maitland, English Music 
in the Nineteenth Century, 1902; F. L. Hitter, 
Music in England, 3883 : 0. W'illeby, Masters of 
English Music, 1893; Willibald Kagel, Gesehichte der 
Musik in England, 2 vols., 1894, 1897 ; Henry 
Davey, The History of English Music — the first 
general liistory of English music by an Englishman 
— 3895, 1922 ; E. Walker, History of Music in 
England, 1907, 1924; W’^m. Barclay Squire, Music 
in England : Organisation of Musical Life, Musical 
Criticism, Musical Education, Concert Life, Musical 
Societies {Koiigressbericht der Intern. Musikgesell- 
schaft), 1909. Sec also the article on English Folk- 
music. 

Church Music. — W'. A. Barrett, English Church 
Composers, 1882; Bishop Leighton Coleman, Mxisie 
of the English Church, Phila«lelphia, 1886; J. S. 
Bunipus, A History of English Cathedral Music 
(1549-3889), 2 vols., London, 1908. 

Dance Music. — H ugo Conrut. *Tauz und Tanzmusik 
in England im Zeitulier der Kbnigin Elisabeth {Allg. 
Musikzeitung, 1904). See also the article on Manx 
MUSIC. 

(/3) Ireland. — Jos. C. Walker, Historical Memoirs 
of the Irish Hards, 1786; Jas. Hardlman. Irish 
Minstrelsy, 2 vols., 1831 ; Ed. Bunting, Ancient 
Music of Ireland, 1840 ; M. (’onran. On the National 
Mtisic of Ireland, 1846, 1850; >.V. IJ. Grattan 

Flood: History of Irish Music, 100.>, 1906; Intro- 
ductory Sketch of Irish. Musical History, with 
portraits, L(uidon, 1922. See also the article on 
liiiSH Music. 

(•)) Scotland. — Jos. Ritson, Historical Essay on 
Scottish Song, 1794(?); — Macdonald, Ancient Mxisic 
of Caledonia, 1820; W\ Dauney, Ancient Scottish 
Melodies . . . viih an introductory History of the 
Music of Scotland, 1838 ; I^elly Diem, Beitrdge 
zur Gesehichte der schottisehen Musik im XVII. 
Jahrh. nnrh bishcr nicht ceroffentlichtcn Manuskripten, 
Zurich, 1919. Seeals«) the article on Scottish Music. 

Church Music. — Jas. Jajvc, Scottish Church Music: 
ite Coxnposers and Sources, Edinburgh, 1891. 

{^) Wales. — There are some unpublished MSS. in 
the British Museum, chiefly in Welsh, relating to 
Ancient British Music, written at various periods 
since the reign of Henry VIII., by W'm. Penllyn, 
Jolin Jones, Richard and Lewis Morris, etc. (Add. 
MSS. 14,905, 14,939, 15,036, etc.). Numerous refer- 
ences to music are to be found in Giraldus Cam- 
brensi.s. The itinerary through Wales and the description 
of Wales, London, 1908. The principal published 
works on W'^clsh music are: Edw. Jones, Musical 
and Poetical Relics of the Welsh Bards . . . with a 
History of the Bards ami Druids, 1 784, 1 794 ; R. 
Eastcott, Sketches of the Origin ... of Music, with 
an account of the Bards, etc., 1793; John Thomas, 
Songs of Wales . . . with an historical Bardic Intro- 
duction, n.d. ; Ernest David, Etudes historiques sur 
la po6sie et la musique dans la Cambrie, 1884. See also 
the arth le on Welsh Music. 

4. Bulgaria. 

Tony Markow-Sandliage, *BulgaTische Volksmusik, 
1917 (.Neue Musikzeitung). 

2t 
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6. CZECHOSIOVAKU. 

H. Hantich, La Musique tchiqm^ 2 pts., 1907. 
Bohemia : — Alb. Soubies, * Bistoire de la musique : 
BoMme, Paris, 1898; Sir A, C. Mackenzie, *The 
Bohemian School of Music^ ] 905-06 ; Rd. Batka, 
Oeschichte der Musik in Bdhmen, Bk. I .; — BGhmen 
UfUer devlschen Binjluss (900-1333), etc., Prag, 1906, 
etc.; Jan. Branberger, Musik • Oesehiehtliches aus 
BOhmen, 1., Prague, 1906 ; A. Voigt, • Von dem 
AlierOmme und Oebrauche des Kirchengesanges in 
Bdhmen, Prague, 1 775. Moravia : — Christian 
d'Blvert, Oeschichte der Musik in M&hrem und dsterr. 
Sehlesien, J873. SILES5IA : — Fz. Hoffmann, */He 
TonkUnstler Schlesiens, 1830 ; H. E. Guckel, Katho- 
lische. Kirchmmusik in Sehlesien, Leipzig, 1912; 
Georg Jensch, * Musikgeschichte Stadl Breslau, 

1. Teil, QeschichU der kirchlichen Musik bis zur 
Einftihrung der Beformation (Dissertation, 1912), 
1919. Sec also bibliography under SONG, subsection 
Czechoslovakia. 

6. Denmark. 

Alb. Soubies, *Eistoire de la musique de Dane- 
mark et Suide, Paris, 1901; Gerh. Lynge, Danske 
Komponister i det 20 Aarhundredes Imyndslse, 1917 ; 
Angul Hammeiich, Dansk musik-historie indtU ca. 
1700, Copenhagen, 1921 ; Carl von Winterfeld, 
• Kirchengesang in Dtfnewiarjfc, Leipzig, 1850. 

(nt) Greenland. — Hjalmar Thuren, * La Musique 
Chez les Eskimos {Mercure Musical), 1911. 

iff) Iceland. — Angul Hnmmerich, *Studien ilber 
isldndische Musik, Leipzig, 1899-1900 ; Holger 
Wiche,* Om islandsh Tonekunst og musikliv, 1922. 

7. Finland. 

*Suomen Kansan Sdvelmid, 2 pts., Jyviiskylassa, 
1888-93. Suom kinjal Seur. Toim it. Osa 68 ; 
H. Pudor, *Kur Oeschichte der Musik in Finnland, 
Leipzig, 1900-01 ; K. Flodin, *l)ie Eniwicklung der 
Musik in. Finnland (Die Musik, 1903-04): Bruno 
Weigl, * Zur Geschichle der finnischen Musik {Neue 
Musikzeitung, 1908). 

8. Fran<'E. 

General Histories . — P. Aubry, Les plus aneiens 
Monuments de la musique fran^aise, 1905 ; Ara6d^ 
GastoinS, Les Primitifs de la musique francaise, Paris, 
1922 ; A. Jeanroy and Pierre Aubry, Lais et 
descorts francais du XI ID sUcle, 1901; Michel 
Brenet (pseud, of Marie Robllller), Musique et 
musiciens de la vieille France, Paris, 1911 ; Due de 
la Salic do Rochemaure, Les Troubadours cantaliens, 
XII^XX* siMes, Aurillac, 1910; Dr. C. Burney, 
Present Stale of Music in France, etc., 1771 (a French 
version of the Musical Travels appeared in 1809) ; 
A. Coqiiard, De la musique en France depvis Rameau, 
Paris, 1891 ; A. Jullien, Musiciens d’aujourd’hui, 
1892-94 {La Musique, 1896) ; G. Servwres, La 
Musique francaise mo^rne, Paris, 1897 ; Arthur 
Hervey, French Music in the XI Xih Century, 1903 ; 
A. Pougin, Musiciens du XIX* sUcle, 1911 ; 
Octave S('rr6, Musiciens frangais d'aujourd'hui , . ., 
Paris, 1911, 1921 ; G. J. Aubry, La Musique 
francaise d'aujourd’hui, 1916; translated as French 
Music of To-day, 1919; A. Coeuroy, La Musique 
rnodeme. franqaise, 1922, 1924' E. Vuillermay, 
*Musiques d'aujourd’hui, 1923; E. B. Hill, Modem 
French with portraits, New York, etc., 1924 ; 

C. E. Poisot, Uistoire de la musique en France, 1860 ; 
H. M. Schletterer, Studien zur Oeschichte der 
framOsischen Musik, 1884, 1885; H. I.«,voix, La 
Musique franqaise, Paris, 1891 ; Arthur Hervey, 
Masters of French Music, 1894 ; A. Bmneau, La 
Musique franqaise. Rapport sur la musique en 
France du XIII* au XX* siicles, Paris, 1901 ; F. 
Hellouin, FeuiUets d’histoire musicals francaise, 
Paris, 1903. 

Church Music (Catholic). — J. L. F. Danjoii, 
De r^tat du chant ecclisiasiique en France. 1844 ; 
L. Laloy, *Le Chant grigorim et la musique frangaise 
(SammeW. der Intern. MusikgeseUschaft, 1907). 

Church Music (Reformed). — D. Courtois, La 
Musique saerie dans VBglise Bifom^ de Ut France, 
Paris, 1888. 

Provinces, ete. — L. de La Laurencie, La Vie musicode 
en province au X VHP siicle, Paris, 1906. Ai.8 ACB : — 

J. F. Lobstein, Bettftfgc zur Oeschichte der Musik in 
Elsass, 1840; F. X. Mathias, •Die Musik in Elsass, 
StrassDurg, 1905. Anjou : — Martin Vogelels, Quellen 
und Bausteine zu einer Oeschichte der Musik und des 
Theaters in BlsasSjlUll: P. PetruccI, *Iai Musi^e 
en Anjou au Xv* sieele (L*Oue8t artiste, 1904). 


Burgunpt: — C. E. Poisot, Essai sur les musiciens 
bourguignons, 1854. LORRAINE: — A. Jacquot, La 
Musique en Lorraine, Paris, 1882, 1886 ; E. 

Neukomm, •La Musique A la cour de Lorraine (Le 
M&nestr^, 1894-95). Nord: — L6on Leffebvre, Les 
Mencstrels et joueurs dHnstruments [de LiUe], 1906. — 
Rhone : — F. G. Hainl, De la musique A Lyon depuis 
1713 jusqu*A 1862, Lyon, 1852; M. Reuchsel, La 
Musique A Lyon, 1903 ; L. Valias, La Musique A 
Lyon au 18* sUcle, 1908. Seine ; — F. F. Chartier, 
L*Ancien ChapUre de Notre Dame de Paris st sa 
mattrise (1326'-1790), Paris, 1897 ; A. GastouA, 
*Histoire du liturgigue A Paris, 1904; *La Musique 
A Ai^ignon, 1900. 

9. Germany. 

Oeneral Histories. — ^F. H. von der Hagen, Die 
Minnesinger, etc., 1838 ; C. F. Becker, Die Hauemusik 
in Deutschland im 16. 17. und 18. Jahrh., 1840; 
W. Baeumker, Oeschichte der Tonkunst in Deutsch- 
land ... bis zur Reformation, Freiburg, 1881; 
Walter Niemann, *Studien zur deutseken Mttsik- 
geschichte des XV. Jahrh., 1902; U. J. Moser, 
Oeschichte der deutschen Musik, I. Bd., Von den 
Anfdngen bis zum Beginn des dreissigj&hrigen Krieges, 
2 vols., Stuttgart und Berlin, 1920-24 ; Dr. C. Burney, 
Present State of Music in Germany, etc., 1773 ; 
Johannes Merkel, Belrachlungen uber die deutsche 
Tonkunst im men Jahrh., 1886 ; L. Meinardus, 
Deutsche Tonkunst im 18.-19. Jahrh., 1888 ; H. F. 
Chorley, Modern German Music, 2 vols., 1854; R. 
Louis, Die deutsche Musik der Gegenwnrt, Munich, 
1909 ; Emil Naumarm, Die deutschen Tondichter, 1871 ; 
A. Reissmann, Illustrirte Geschichte der deutschen 
Musik, 1881 ; Alb, Soubios, Uistoire de la musique 
allemande, Paris, 1896 ; H. L. von der Pfordten, 
Deutsche Mtisik auf geschichtlichen und nationaler 
Qrundlaqe dargesteUt, Leipzig, J 917 ; Am. Schering, 

* Deutsche Musikgeschichte im Umriss, Leipzig, 1917. 

Church Music. — A. H. Hoffmann, Geschichte dee 
deutschen Kirchenliedes, 1832, 1854 ; C. E. P. 
Wackemagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied bis zum 
Anfange des 17. Jahrh., 1841 ; Wllh. Nelle, 
Ckschichie des deutseken evangelischen Kirchenliedes, 
1909. 

I^ovinces, etc. — Bapen : — Ernst Stizenberger, 

• Orundlinien einer Oeschichte der Tonkunst im Lan^, 
Baden, Mannheim, 1883 ; Fritz Stein, Die Geschichte 

' der Musik in Heidelberg (Dissertation), Heidelberg, 
1012; and Oeschichte des Musikwesens in Heidelberg 
bis zum Ends des 18. Jahrh., Heidelberg, 1921 ; Heinr. 
Ordenstein, Musikgeschichte der IJdupt und Resi- 
denzstadt Karlsruhe his zum Jahre 1914, Festschrift 
zur Erinnerung an das 2(K)j<ihrige Bestehen der 
Stadt Karlsruhe, 1916. Bavaria: — A. Sandberger, 
BeitrUge z. Oeschichte des bayrischen Hofkapelle unter 
Orlando di Lasso, 1894-95 ; Dom. Mettenlciter, 
Musikgeschichte des Oberpfalz, Arnberg, 1867; Hans 
Mersmann, Beitrdge zur Ansbachcr Musikgeschichte 
ibis zum Tode des Markgrafen Georg Friedrich, 1703), 
Leipzig, 1910 ; E. von Marschalk, Die Bamberger 
Uofmusik unter den drei letzten FiirstbischOfen, 
Bamberg, 1885; Tony Canstatt, *Munchens 
Eniwicklung als Musikstadt im ersten Viertel des 
19. Jahrh., 1917 ; Dom. Mettenlciter, Musik- 
geschichte der Stadt Regensburg, 1866. Brandenburg: 
— Curt Sachs, * Musikgeschichte der Provinz Branden- 
burg; Landeskde d. Prov. Brandenburg, Bd. Iv., 
Berlin, 1916; H. Pieper, *Historuche Volkslieder 
der Neumark aus den Zeiten des Mittelalters, I^^ands- 
berg a. W., 1907. Hamburg : — Jos. Slttard, Geschichte 
der Musik und Konzertwesens in Hamburg von 
14. Jahrh. bis auf die Oegenwart, Altona and Leipzig, 
1890, Hanover: — George Fischer, Musik in Han- 
nover, Hanover,! 003. Hesse-Darmstad :— W.Nagel, 
*Zur Oeschichte der Musik am Hofe von Darmstadt, 
1900. Hesse-Nassau : — Ernst Zulauf, * Beitrdge zur 
Oeschichte der landgr&flich-hessisehen Hofkapelle zu 
Casset bis auf die Zeit Moritz des Oelehrten (^Disserta- 
tion), Cassel, 1002 ; Caroline Valentin, Ges^ichte der 
Musik in Frankfurt am Main vom Aiifang des XIV. 
bis zum Anfange des XVIII. Jahrh., Frankfort, 
1906 ; H. Lemacher, *Zur Oeschichte der Musik am 
Hofe zu Nassau-Weilburg (Dissertation), Bonn, 1916. 
Mecklenburg: — F. Chrysander, *Neue Beitrdge 
zur meckUnburgischen Musikgeschichte, Schwerin, 
1856; Job. Bachmann. Oeschichte des evangelischen 
Kirchengesanges in Mecklenburg, Rostock, 1881. 
OTiDBNBURG ; — C. Stlehl, Musikgeschicf^ Stadt 
Ldbeek, LUbeck, 1891. Prussia:— Q. DOrlng, Zur 
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OetchichU der Muaik in Preussen, 1852-55 (un- 
Inished); Curt Sachs, MuaikgeschichU der Stadi 
Berlin bis turn Jahre 1800. Stadtpfeifert Kanioren 
und Organistm a. d. Kirchen d. st&dt. Patrtniais 
nebrt. Beiir. t, allg. MuaikgeacJi. Berlins^ Berlin, 
1908; G. Kusel, *Beitrdoe zur Mimkgeachichte der 
Stadt KOnigsberg i. Pr. (Dissertation), Halle, 1916. 
lluiNE; — H. J. Moser, *Zur miitelalterlichen Muaik- 
geechichlbe der Stadt COln^ 191H-19. Saxony : — H. 
ITr fltzachmar, ♦ Sachsen in der Musikgeechichie, 1895; 

K. Neefe, *Die historische Btdwickelung der kOnigl. 
Sdchs. InSanterie- und Jager-mnsik im 19. Jalirh., 
1896 ; R. Wustmann, Mneikgeschichte LeipzigSt 1909, 
etc. ; W. Tiiinpel, • Geachiehte des ev, Kirchengesanges 
im Herzogthum Gotha, 1895 ; Ed. Jacobs, *Zur 
Geachichte der Tonkunat in der Orafschaft Wemigerode, 
Halle a, S., 1892. Schleswig-Holstein :--H. F. 
Schleawig-Holateiniache M uaiker von den dlteaten Zeiten 
bia zur Qegenwart, 192^ Carl von Winterfeld, 

* Kirchengeaang in den tierzogtiimern Eohtein und 
Sehleawig, 1850. ■Waldeck: — B. Curtze, Geachichie 
dea evangeliachen Kirchengeaangea und der erangeliachen 
Oeaangbiicher in dem FUratentume Waldeck, Arolaen, 
1853, WURTEMBERG .‘-^Jos. Slttard, Zur Geachichte 
der Muaik und dea Theatera am wilrtembergiachen 
Hofe, 2 Bde., StiittKart, 1800-91 ; Chr. Kolb, 
*Die Geachichte dea Goiteaaienates in der evangeliachen 
Kirche Wilriemherga, Stuttgart, 1913. 

10. Greece. 

In the absence of Musical Histories of this country 
by early Greek writers, we may mention, as works 
useful to the student, A. Bocckh’s edition of Pindar, 

3 vols., 1811-21 ; Plutarclds work already alluded to, 
which is interesting as the only surviving work of 
that time on the history of Greek Music, and the 
writings natned at the beginning of the paragraph on 
Ancient Music. Other works on this subject are ; 

F. von Drieberg, Die Muaik der Griechen, 1819 ; 

J. Friedrich Bc'llormann, Die Tonleiten und Muaik- 
noten der Griechen, 1847 j C'arl Fortlage, Daa 
musikaliache System der Griechen, 1847: A. J. H. 
Vincent, De la muaime dea anricna Grecs, 1854 ; 

C. F. Weitzmann, Geachichte der griechischen Muaik, 
1855 : Oscar Paul, Die absolute Harmmik der 
Griechen, 1866 ; Johannes Tzetzes, uber die 
altgriechlache Muaik, 1874* Kudolf Wcstphal, Die 
Muaik des griechischen Alterthuma, 1883 ; ]>. B. 

Monro, Modes of Ancient Greek Music, 1894 ; 
Jullen Tlersot, *Muai<iue anti([ue: lea noureUes 
dScouvertes de Delphca, 1896; H. A her, Bericht iiber 
die Literatur der griechisrhen Muaik, 19U3-08; J. 
Marnold, * Lea Fondements naturels de la muaigue 
grecque antique (Int. Muaikgeaellachuft, 1909) ; R. G. 
Kiesewetter, Vher die Muaik der neueren Griechen, 
1823-38. See also the article on Greek Music. 

Church Music . — Alexis Kateb, * La Liturgie 
grecque, 1901 ; H. J. W. Tillyard, Greek Church 
Music (In the Musical Antiquary, Oxford), 1910-11. 
See also the article on Byzantine Mrsic. 

11. Holland and the JS^etherlands (excluding 
works conflned to Belgium). ^ , 

The best histories arc : J. P. N. Land, Muaxque 
H muakiena au XV ID siicle, 1882; E. van der 
Straeten, llietjoire de la muaique aux Paya-Baa, 

8 vols., 1807-88 ; and Lea Musveiens nierlandaia en 
Italie, 1882 ; K. G. J. Gr6golr, Fasai hiatarique sur 
la muaique et lea muaiciena dans lea Pnya-Baa, 1861 ; 
K. Huygens, *Mu8ique et muaiciena au XVI D aiMe 
{Sociiti pour VJmtoire muaicale des Paya-Bna), I^eyden, 
1882; Alb. Soubies, *Histoire de la muaique en 
HoUandeyVavU, 1901. 

12. HUNGARY. 

F. Liszt, Dea Bohimiena et de leur muarque en 
Bongrie, 1859, 1881 (Hungarian and German 

editions, 1801); Alb. Soubies, *Eistoire de la 
muaique en Eongrie, Paris, 1898; Gyula Kaldy, 
History of Hungarian Music, London, 1903 ; A. de 
BertJia, *La Muaique des Hongroia (Mercura Musical, 
1907) ; Akos L&szlO, *Die Eniwicklung dfr modemm 
ungarlachen Muaik. Bin kullurhiatorischea BiM, 
zugleich eine Skizze Uber ungariache KUnatler, Berlin, 
1910; Sandor Kovdes, *La Jeune Ecole nonmo^ 
(Mercure Musical, 1911). See also the article on 
Magyar Music, and Song, subsection Hungary. 

The excellent writings of PJetro 
della Valle and Padre Martini were not conflned to 
the music of their own country. Some of the 
principal works on Italian Music are; O. Chllesottl, 


*/ nostri maestri del paaaato, Milan, 1882; R. A. 
Streatfeild, Masters of Italian Music, 1895; Peter 
J. Grosley, Nouveaux Mimoires . . , aur Vltalie, 
1764, 1774, which was thought so highly of that a 
German edition appeared in 1766, and an English 
one in 1769 ; G. V. Orlov, TraitA de musique — 
Easai sur Vhistoire de la muaique en Italie, 2 vols., 

1822 (Italian and German versions in 1823-24) ; 
Emil Naumann, Die italienischen Tondichier, 
1874-76 ; Dr. C. Burney, Present State of Musk in 
Italy, etc., 1771 ; G. A. Perotti, Sullo atato attuale 
della muaka italiana, 1812; Chevalier X. van 
Elewyck, De Vital actuel de la muaique en Italk, 
1875 ; G. Masutto, I maestri di muaka italiani del 
XIX accolo, Venice, 1882; Hdlene Barrere, *La 
Jeune Ecole italknne (Mercure Muakal, 1910). 

Provinces, etc. — Belluno; — Franc. Praloran, 

* Storia della muaka heUuneae, 6 pts., Belluno, 1885- 
1897. Bologna: — Gaet. Gaspari, various works 
relating to Musk and Muskians in Bologna, 1808-80. 
Florence: — Joh. Wolf, *Florenz in der Muaik- 
geachichte dea XIV. Jahrh., 1901-02. Milan (Pro- 
vince): — G. Oldrini, tStoria muaicale di Lodi, 1883. 
Lucca: — L. Nerici, Storia della muaka in Lucca, 
1879. Mantua:— Pietro Canal, Della muaka in 
Mantova, 1881 ; A. Bertolotti, Muaka alia corte dei 
Qonzaga, Milan, 1890. Naples :~MarchC 80 di 
Villarosa, Meniorie dei composituri di muaka di 
Napoli, 1840 ; Franc. Florimo, Cenno atwko auUa 
scuola muaicale di Napoli, 2 vols., Naples, 1809-71, 
and La scuola muaicale di Napoli e i auoi conserva- 
torii, 4 vols., Naples, 1880-82. PAPUA ; — T. Zacoo, 

• Cenni biografici di muaka padorani, 1840. PARMA 
PclicelH, *La muaka in Parma nel aecolo XVI. 
LarinaacUa muaicale, 1910. Rome: — F. Celentano, 

* La muaka preaso i Romani, 1913; Eduard Srhelle, 
Die pdpatlkhe Sdngerachule in Rom genamit Die 
aixtinische Kapelle, 1872; F. X. Haberl, Die 
rOmische Schola Cautorum und die pdpatbenen 
KapeUadngrr bia zur Mitte dea XVI. Jahrh.^ Leipzig, 
1887. Siena: — R. Morrochi, La muaka in Skna, 
1881-86. Trent: — Ereolc tliitersieiner, Scritti di 
storia antka tridentina, 1896. VENICE: — ^A. F. 
Doni, Canto-dialogo della muaka, 1544; F. (^afti, 
Storia della muaka sacra della capella di San Marco, 
1854, 1855 ; Emil Naumann, Das goUene Zeitalter 
der Tonkunat in Venal ig, 1866. Verona: — Aless. 
Sala, I muskiati veroneai, 1879. SARDINIA: — G. 
Giacomelli, Della muaka in Sardegna, Cagliari, 
1890. SICILY:— L. Mastrigli, La Skilia muaicale, 
Bologna, 1891. 

14. Norway. 

A. 

18^ ; “o.^MySandvIk’ and G.' Schielderup', Norges 
Musik-hiatork, 2 vols., 1921. 

15. Poland. ^ . 

Adolf Cliybinski, ♦ t/ber die polmsche mehrstimm'm 

Muaik dea A 17. Jahrh., Leipzig, 1909; Alb. 
Sowinski, • Lea Muakkna polouais et slacca, Paris, 
1857; Alex. Polinski, * Geachichte der polmscl^n 
Muaik im Uniriaa, Lemberg, 1907 (the British 
Museum has an edition In Polish of the same date j ; 
Adolf Chyblnskl, Zbior rozpraw z zakrean historyi 
muzykipolskie), Cracow, 1907, etc . ; Z. •laehiinecki, 
Muzyka w Polsce, 1909 (Polska, vol. 2); Alicja 
Simon, * Polniache Elemente in der deutachen Muaik, 
1910; H. Opienskl, La Muaique polonaise^ eaaai 
hiatorique sur le diveloppement de V art musical en 
Poloane, 1918; Jos. Surzynski, *tlber alte polniache 
Kircheneomponicten und deren Werke, Regcnsbmg, 
1890; T. Norllnd, *Zur Geachichte der polniachcn 
TUnze, Leipzig, 1910-11. 

16. PORTUGAL. . . . 

M. Daubresse, *La Musique p<Mugai8e, Pans, 

1813* • J. de Vasconcellos, Oa muakoa porluguezea, 
2 vols., 1870; Alb. Soubies, *Eistoirede la musique: 
Portugal, Paris, 1898. 

17. Russia and the Ukraine. . _ 

Prince N. Youssoupoff, Eiatoire de la mus^ en 

Ruaak, 1862 ; D. Razumovsky, 

Church Mmie, 1807-69 ; W. B. 8. Kalston. Sonw 
of the Russian People, 1872 ; A. Choclzk<n Lm 
C hants hiatoriques de VUkrainc, 1879 ; . ^ A. 
Kvul (al. C6sar Ciil), La Muaique en Rusaic, Paris, 
1880 ; Arthur Pougin, Eaaai hj^orupie sur la 
muaique en Russie, 1897, 1904, trandated M A 
Short History of Russian Music In 1915, V. V. 


A. Gronvold, Norake Muaikere, Christiania, 1883, 
c. ; E. Backer, *Vber norwcgiache Muaik, Berlin, 
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Berezovsky, Pyccican INlynuKa, St. Petersburg, 1 898 ; 
Alb. Soubies, Bistoire de la musique en Russie, 
Paris, 1898 ; N. Dm. Kashkin, OnepKb iiCTOpiii 
pyccKOH iwyauKH, St. Petersburg, 1905 ; A. 
Bruneau, Die russische Musik vlwrtragen von Max 
Graf, Berlin, 1005 ; M. Montagu-Nathan, HiMory 
cf Russian Music, 1914, 1918; Oskar v. Kiesemann, 
Monographen zur russischen Musik, vol. 1, 1923; 
etc. • Prince N. B. Yusupov, llistoire de la musique 
en Russie, P'® partie: Musique sacr4e suieie d'un 
choix demorceaux de chants d'£glise anciens et modernes, 
Paris, etc,, 1862, etc. ; P. P. Sokalsky, PyccKau 
iiapoAiiaH Myauica . . . , Charkov, 1888 ; A. S. 
Mol, • Vher die russiseke Militar-musik, St. Peters- 
burg, 1901. The Kussian edition of Riemann’s Lexikon 
(Jurgenson) contains valuable supplementary articles 
on Russian composers. 

18. Scandinavia. 

The beat works arc : M. Cristal, L*Art scandinave, 
1874 ; Alb. Soubies, * llistoire de la musique. 
Rtats scandinnres, ties origines nti XIX*" sihle, 
Paris, 1901 ; Walter Niemann, Die Musik sknndi^ 
nariens. Ein Fiihrer durch die Volks- und Kunst- 
musik ron Ddnemark, Xorwegen, Schweden und 
Finnland his zur Gegenwnrt, Leipzig, 1906 ; Iljalmar 
Thuren, * Tanz und Tanzgesang im uordischen 
MiUelalter nach der deutschen Ralladendichtung, 
Leipzig, 1 907-08. See also under Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden. 

19. Spain. 

M. Soriano- Fuertes, Historia de la musicn espa- 
fiola, 4 vols., 1855-59, is the best general history. 
Other works are : Don M. Menendez y Pelayo, 
Historia de las ideas est^ieas en EspaHa, 3 vols., 
1883 ; J. F. Riano, Notes on Early Spanish Music, 
1887 ; Alb. Soubies, llistoire de la musique d'Espagne, 
Paris, 1899, 1900; Van Veehten, The Music of 
Spain {hilrrary of Music and Musicians, 1920); Henri 
Collet, * La Musique espagnole modeme (Mercure 
Musical, 1908). 

Church Music , — Hilarion Kslava, * Breve memoria 
histdrica de la musica religiosa en Espaha, Madrid, 
1860. 

Provinces, etc. — Andalusw.: — ^Julian Ribera, La 
mdsica andaluza medieval en las caiiciones de trura- 
dores, etc., Madrid, 1923, etc. Basqdh Provinc es : — 
Francisque Michel, Le Pays basque . . , en 
musique, etc., 1857. Saragossa: — Ant. Lozano 

Gonzalez, • La musica popular, religiosa y dramatica 
en Zaragoza desde el siglo XVI hasta nuestros dias, 
edicion, 1805. Toledo: — L. Serrano, * Historia 
della musica en Toledo, 1907 ; F. Rubio- Pi queras, 
MAsica y mAsicos toledanos, Toledo, 1923. Val- 
encia : — F. J. Blasco, * La mAsica en Valencia. 
Apunies histdricos, Alicante, 1896 ; J. Ruiz de Liliory, 
La mAsica en Valencia, Valencia, 1903. 

20. Sweden. 

Bauck and Mankeli, though writing in the Swedish 
language, do not confine themselves to Swedish 
music. The principal works on the subject are : T. 
Norllnd, * Die Musikgeschichte Schwedens in den 
Jahren 1030-1730. Leipzig, 1899-1900 ; Alb. Soubies, 

* Histoire de la musique de . . . Suide, Paris, 1901 ; 
T. Norlirid, Svensk musik historia, 1901, 1018; Walter 
Niemann, * Die schwedische Tonkunst, ihre Vergan- 
genheitund Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1903-04. 

Church History. — Carl von Winterfeld, ^Eran- 
gelischer Kirchengesang in Schweden, Leipzig, 1850 ; 
Rdv, Rodhe, * Studier in den sirnska reformations 
Odens liturgiska tradition, Upsala, 1917, 

Provinces. — Gothenburg: — W. Berg, Bidrag till 
miisikens historik i OOteborg, 1754 - 1892, 2 vols., 
Goteburg, 1914. 

21. Switzerland. 

Pater Anselm Scliubigor, Die Sdngerschule St. 
Oattens vom sten bis I 2 ten Jahrhundert, 1858 ; G. 
Becker^ La Musique en Suisse, 1874 ; Alb. Soubies, 
^Histoire de la musiqtie en Suisse, Paris, 1899; Otto 
Schmid, Historische Schweizer Miirsche und Signals 
{Die Musik, 1908, 1909). 

Toums . — Basle : — Karl Nef, • Die Musik in Basel. 
Von den Anfdngen im 9. bis zur Mitte des 19. Jahrh., 
Leipzig, 1908, 1909.. Geneva: —F rank (’hoisy, 

* La Musique it Qenive au XI X* sUcle, Geneva, 
1914-15. ZURICH: — Max Fehr, Die Meistersinger 
von Zurich, Ziirich, 1916 ; Ernst Isler, * Die Eniwick- 


lung Zilriehs zur Musikstadt. Bin musikgeschvchhchei 
Rilckblick, Ziirich, 1910. 

22. Turkey. 

J. A. Guer, Moeurs et usages des Tures, contains 
a good account of their music at that time (1747). 
For Byzantine music, we have Jean Baptiste Thibaut, 
Etude de musique byzantine, 1899 ; Hugo Riemann, 

* Studien zur byzaniinischen Musik, 1915 * H. J. W. 
TiWyord, Byzantine Musiennd Hymnography, London, 
1923; E. Borrel, •La Musique turque {Revue de 
Musicohtgic, 1922-23). Sec also the article on 
Byzantine Mi sic. 

23. Yugoslavia. 

Bosnia : — C. von Sax, • Rosnische Musik ^ Vienna, 
1894 {Wissenschaftl. Mittheilungen aus Bosnien, etc.). 
Carniola : — P. von Radies, • Frau musica in Krain, 
Laibach, 1877. 

III. Special Subjects 
( a) Church Music. — I n the subjoined list It has 
not been thougiit necessary to include all the in- 
numerable treatises on IMaln-song, the training of 
Choirs, etc. The following works have been selected 
as throwing most light on the subject : 

(a) Music of the Latin Church. — F. Aug. Gevaert, 
Les Origines du chant liturgique, 1890 ; Th, Nisard, 
L* Archmlogie musicals et, le rrai chant grSgorien, 18JH> ; 
D- J. Morin, *Les V^.ritables Origines du chant gr^gorien, 
1890 ; Amed^e Gastou(^, Les Origines du chant romain, 
1907, and L*Art gnigorien, 1910 ; Dom. A. Gatiird, La 
Musique grdgorienne, li)13 ; Michael Praetorius, 
Syntagma mnsicum, vol. i., 1615, 1873; Card. Giov. 
Bona, De dicina psalmodia, etc,, 1653, 1747 ; G. G. 
Nivera, Dissertation sur le chant gri^gorien, 1683; 
Abb6 J. LeboMif, Traitf, historique et pratique sur le 
chant eccNsiastique, etc., 1741 ; Gins. Santarelli, 

* Della 7nusica del Saniuario, Rome, 1764 ; M. 
Gerhert, De cayitu et musica sacra, 2 vols.. 1774 : 
H. A. Daniel, Thesaurus hymnologunts, 1841-56 
(Supplements, 1908, 1911, etc.); L. Lambillottc, 

* Histoire com. Pic du chant evrbfsiastvfue, 1855 ; 
F61ix CRunent, llistoire ginirale de la musique re- 
ligietise, ViiTh, 1861 - 77; R. Schlccht, * Geschichte 
dcr Kirchenmusik, 1871 ; A. J. M. A. Goovaerts, De 
Kerkmuzu'k, with Frcncli version, •La Musique de 
VEglisc, 1876* Dom. Jos. Pothier, Les MHodies 
gr^goriennes, 1880 (German edn., 1881) * J. Sittard, 

* Kompendium der Geschichte der Kirchenmusik, 
1881 ; Dr. Thi6ry, Etude sur le chant gr4gorien, 
1883; X. Schuuerte, * Geschichte dcr Uturgischen 
Musik, 189’A ; F, X, Matthias, * Der knlholisrhe 
Gottesdienst und die al>endliindische Musik, 1908 ; 
Emil Nikol, Geschichte der kathol. Musik, 1908 ; 
Amedee GastoiR', * La Musique d’iglise. Etudes 
historiques, esthitiques et pratiques, Lyons, 1911 ; 
Peter Wagner, Geschichte der Messe bis IGOO, 1012, 
etc. ; Peter W igner, Einfuhrung in die kntholische 
Kirchenmusik, 1919. See also the articles on Hymn, 
Plain-sung, solebmes. 

O) Music of the Rt formed Church . — J. A. Latrobe, 
Music of the Church, considered in its varimis 
branches. Congregational and Choral, 1831 ; J. E. 
llau.ser, Geschichte des christliche ' inshesondere des 
evangelischen Kirchengesanges und der Kirchen- 
musik . . . nebst Andeutungen und VorschlUge zur 
V erltesserung des musikalischen Theiles des evange- 
lischen CuHus, Leipzig, etc., 1834 ; A. C. Mankeli, 
* Ktrrkomusikens Historia, 1841 ; (!arl von Winter- 
feld, Der evangelische Kirchengesang und sein Verhdlt- 
niss zur. Kunst des Tonsatzes, 3 pts., 1845, 1847: 
Ed. Emil Koch, * Geschichte des Kirchenlicds und 
Kirchengesangs der christlichen, inshesondere der 
deuischm evangelischen Kirche, 4 vols., 1852-53 ; Rev. 
E. Hicks, Church Music : a popular Sketch, with 
Illustrations, 1881 ; E. L. Taunton, History and 
Growth of Church Music, London, 1887: R. von 
Lillencron, LUurgisch - musikalische Geschichte der 
evangelischen GoUesdienste von 1523 bis 1700, 
SchleswitL 1893 ; Myles B. Foster. Anthems and 
Anthem composers, 1901 ; Ed. Dickinson, Music in 
the Ui^jory of the Western Church, 1902 ; Karl Weln- 
mann, Qeschiclde der Kirchenmusik mit besonderer 
Berilcksiehtigung der kirchenmusikalischen Restaura- 
tion im 19. Jahrh., 1913 (the History of Church 
Music, In the British Museum, is evidently a transla- 
tion from an earlier edition. 1910) ; Joh. Westphal, 

* Das evangelische Kirchenlied na^ seiner geschichU. 
Entwickelung, 1011. 
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iy) Music of the Greek C^wrc/j. — (Greek) H. 
OaXssler, * Le SysUme musical de VEglise grecque, 
etc., 1901. 

(b) Dance Music. — John Playford’s English 
Dancing Master (1651, etc.) is not a regular history, 
and John Weaver’s Essay towards the Ilietory of 
Dancing is more about dancing than dance music. 
The best works on tlie subject are mostly by French- 
men. Among them are : P. Bonnet - Bourdelot, 
Uistoire g^nirale de la danse . . . avec suppliment 
de V&oi de hi mushjue, 1724 ; J. A. Lenoir de la 
P’age, Uistoire g4n^ale de hi musique et de hi danse, 

2 vols., 1844; A. Czerwinski, (ieschichte der Tanz- 
kunsU etc. (1802), and Brevier der Tamkunst 
(1879) ; F. L. Schubert, Die Tanzmusik, 1867 ; F. M. 
Bohine, Oeschichte des Tanzen im Deutschland, etc., 
1886; and P. Gravina, *Il hallo (storia della 
danza), 1897 ; H. de Soria, Uistoire pUtoresque de 
la danse, 1807 ; G. Vuillier, La Danse a trarers les 
dges, 1807, witli a translation, A History of Dancing 
from the Earliest Age to our Times, 1897 ; A. de 
M(:nil, * Uistoire de la danse d trovers les dges, 1904. 
See also the article on Ballet-danc ing. 

(c) Gypsy Music. — Almost the only works on this 
subject are : F. l.iszt, Des liohSrniens et de, leur 
musique en Uongrie, Paris, 1859, 1881 ; follow'cd by 
a llungarian edition in 1861, and a Gerinan one in 
1883; Lud. Fdkdvl, *Die Zigeuner^musik in (Ingam, 
Berlin, 1898 ; D. C. Parker, Some Aspects of Gipsy 
Music, London, 1013. 

(d) Instruments op Mi’sie (General Histories). 
— A manuscript in the British Muscinn (Tiberius, c. 
vi.) contains Descriptiones et delineationes instru- 
meniorum mvsicorum of the 11th century. Other 
works are : Sebastian Virdung, Musica getutscht 
und avszgezogen durch S. V., 1511; J. W. von 
Wasielcw’ski, Oeschichte der I nstnimentalmusik %n 
XVI, Jahrhnndert, 1878; M. Praetoriiis, Syntagma 
mnsicum, 1614-18; Girolamo Desideri, * Discorso 
della musica, Bologna, 1071 ; Fil, Buonanni, 
QabineU,o armonico, 1722 — reprinted in 1800 as 
Descrizioni degV istromenti armonici, 2 vols.; F. 
Bianchini (the Elder), De instrumeniis mnsicae 
veimim, 1742 ; H. Welcker von Gontershausen. 
Magazin musikalischer Tonu'erkzeuge, 1855 ; Carl 
Engel, Musical Instrummts, etc., 1875, 15X)8 ; U. 
Lavoix, HiMoire de V instrumentation, 1878 ; Sir 
J. Stainer, Music of the Bible, with an Acemmt of the 
Development of Modem. Musical Instruments from 
Ancient Types, 1879; l.^on Pillant, Instruments et 
musiciens, 1880; A. J. Hipkins, Musical Instru- 
ments, historic, rare and unique, 1883, 1921; Kem^ 
Braneour, Uistoire des instruments dc musique, 1921. 
See also tlie article on Orc.'HESTRATION. 


(e) Military Mrsic has been treated of by very 
few authors ; w’e need only instiiiice J. G, Kastner, 
Les Chants de Varmie frafiraise, arec uu essai 
historique sur les chants militaires des Francois, 
1855 ; A. Kalkbrenner, Die Organisation der Militdr- 
musik-korps aller Lander, Hannover, 1884 ; Ednu 
Neukomm, Uistoire de la musique militaire, 1889 ; 
M. Brenet, La Musique militaire (with a bihho- 
graphy), 1917; H. G. Farmer, Memoirs of the 
Royal ArtiUery Band, 1904 — an excellent book of ita 
kind — and Rise and Development of Military Musw, 
1912 ; and H. de Lament, Historique des musiques 
militaires, 1914, See also the article on Military 
Sounds and Signals. 


(f) National Music.— Works on this subject have 
been mentioned under the headings of the eountries 
to which they relate. Other general works are: L. 
Engel, Introduction to the Study of Uajumal Music 
(1806), and Literature of National M^rnc (18<9) » 
H. F. Chorlev, National Music of the JFor/d, pub- 
lished in 1880-82, after the author’s death, and 1911. 


For further information, see the articles on 
Dictionaries, Song, etc. ; also A. Abor’s 
Handbuch der Musikliteratur in systemaiisch- 
ohronologiacher Anordnungt Leipzig, 1922. 

A. H.-H. 

HITCHCOCK, spinet-makers, see Spinet. 


HITZELBERGER, Sabina [b, Rander- 
sacker, Nov. 12, 1755), a famous soprano 
(coloratura) with a compass of three octaves, a 
pupil of Steffani. Her husband was a flautist 
and composer at the court of Wurzburg. 
Sabina appeared at the Concert Spirituel, Paris, 
.with great success, but refused a permanent en- 
gagement from the King, as also another from 
the Elector of Maycnco on her appearance 
at some concerts at Frankfort-on-M. in 1783. 
Apart from those two occasions she never left 
Wurzburg. Her four daughters were likewise 
excellent singers (Mendel), 

HOBBS, John William (b, Henley-on- 
Thames, Aug. 1, 1799 ; d. Croydon, Jan. 12, 
1877), was the son of a bandmaster of a volun- 
teer corps at Henle}^. He sang in public at 
the early ago of 3 years, and at 6 was ad- 
mitted a chorister of Canterbury Cathedral, of 
which his father was a lay- vicar. The beauty 
of his voice attracting the attention of John 
Jeremiah Goss, the alto singer and singing- 
masiter, young Hobbs was articled to him. Ho 
apiieared as principal singer at a Musical Festi- 
val at Norwich in 1813. On arriving at man- 
hood his voice had developed into a tenor of 
limited cotnpass but of remarkable purity and 
sw'eetness. He became a member of the choirs 
of King’s, Trinity and St. John’s, Cambridge, 
and afterwards of that of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, of which his father w^as already a 
member. In 1827 ho was appointed a gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal, and in 1836 a lay- 
vicar of Westminster Abbey. Hobbs long held 
a prominent position as a concert singer. His 
singing W'as distinguished by taste, refinement 
and expression. He was the composer of a 
very large number of songs, several of w’’hich 
gained prizes from the Melodists’ Club, and 
many w^re highly popular, especially ‘ When 
Delia sings,’ ‘ Phillis is my only Joy,* * My 
Ancestors were Englishmen ’ and ‘ The Captive 
Greek Girl.’ w. ii. H. 

HOBDAY, (1) Alfred Charles (b, Favers- 
ham, Apr. 19, 1870), well-known viola-player in 
London, studied at the R.A.M. and attained 
a position of distinction as a chamlier music 
player at the St. James’s Hall Popular Concerts, 
etc. He played in Richter’s Orchestra at the 
Royal Opera. Ho is leading viola-player of the 
R. Philharmonic Orchestra, and also of the 
London Symphony Orchestra since its founda- 
tion. 

(2) Claude (h. Faversham, May 12, 1872), 
brother of the above, double- bass player, studied 
at the R.C.M., and joined its teaching staff in 
1902. Ho has played in all the chief orchestras 
of London, as well as in the Scottish Orchestra. 

c. 

(3) Ethel (nee Sharpe) (b, Dublin, Nov. 28, 
1872), a pupil of the Royal Irish Academy of 
Music, and subsequently of the R.C.M., where, 
under the tuition of Franklin Taylor, she 
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became a pianist of remarkable accomplishment. 
She gave her first concert in Princes Hall in 
Nov. 1891, and received the silver medal of the 
Musicians’ Company in the same year. Her 
d^but at the Crystal Palace took place on Mar. 
26, 1892, and for the next two years she gained 
experience and pursued her studies on the 
Continent, making a great success at a recital in 
Vienna in 1 894. During her stay at Vienna she 
enjoyed the friendship of Brahms and other 
notable musicians. She reappeared in London 
in 1896, playing again at the Crystal Palace. In 
that year she married Alfred Hobday (1), gave 
many recitals w'ith her husband, and in recent 
years has specially concentrated on concerted 
chamber music performance. M. 

HOBRECHT, see Obrecht. 

HOCHBRUCKER, (1) Christian (b. Tag- 
mersheim, Bavaria, May 17, 1733), member of 
a musical family, and a virtuoso on the harp. 
He went in 1770 to Paris, where some of his 
compositions, mentioned by F6tis, were pub- 
lished c. 1781. At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion in 1792 he fled to London, where, according 
to Mendel, he published some more of his 
compositions. He left in all 15 sonatas, 3 
duets, and airs with harp accompaniment. His 
brother, (2) Celbstin (1727-1809), a pupil of 
Cammerlohor, priest and Benedictine monk, 
was the composer of an oratorio and a large 
amount of church music, considered of distinct 
merit. His uncle, and his cousin (3) Celbstin, 
are mentioned as the inventors of the pedal- 
harp. E. V. d. s. 

HOCHSCHULE, see Berlin. 

HOCHZEIT DES CAMACHO, DIE (The 
Wedding of Camacho), comic opera in 2 acts ; 
words by Klingemann, after Don Quixote ; 
music by Mendelssohn (op. 10) ; score dated 
Aug. 10, 1826. Produced in the small theatre, 
Berlin, Apr. 29, 1827 (see Mendelssohn), g. 

HOCKET (Hokbt) (Fr. Jiocquet, hoquet; Lat. 
ochetus ; Ital. ochetto). The literal meaning of 
the word is said to be * hiccough,’ the proper 
Latin term being truitcatio, A naive device 
of the early mediaeval contrapuntists, by 
which the notes of a melody were interspersed 
with rests, and that with little or no regard to 
the chopping up of words or syllables in the 
process. A well-developed example is the 
following passage from the motet ‘ Tribulatio 
proxima est,’ written for the coronation of 
Charles IV. of France in 1364 by Guillaume de 
Machaht. The elaborate rhythmical hocket 
of the treble voice is accompanied here by 
semibreve movement in the two lowest parts, 
showing another arrangement of the system, 
while the second voice moves in minims, in 
free counterpoint of the fourth species. The 
form repeats four times, with different melodies 
but identical time- values, separated by a length 
of twelve semibreves in each case. A precisely 
similar arrangement occurs seven times at 


regular intervals in the companion motet 
‘ Apprehende arma et scutum.* 




Another type of hocket is that in which the 
melody is divided between two voices, in 
alternate notes and rests. This second type 
is to bo found in the theoretical treatises rather 
than in actual music. After the time of 
Machaut (d. 1374) hocket seems to have fallen 
out of use, though there is an example by 
Leonel Power, some fifty years later, in the 
Bodleian Library. (See Early Bodleian MusiCt 
vol. ii. p. 92.) 

Mediaeval ecclesiastics (e.gr. John of Salis- 
bury and Pope John XXIT.) disliked truncatio 
as an ornament to church music, and were not 
mealy-mouthed in expressing their aversion to 
it. We cannot but agree with them ; but 
though it is the fashion among musical his- 
torians to poke fun at the hocket, it is only 
fair to point out that it was a genuine attempt 
to obtain that particular emphasis of rhythm 
which is now styled staccato, and later men 
have sometimes used the same device. * Its 
value * (as Rockstro said in the first edition of 
this Dictionary) ‘ as a means of dramatic expres- 
sion has been recognised by composers of all 
ages with the happiest possible result. An 
early instance of its appearance as an aid to 
expression will be found in Orazio Vocchi’s 
motet “ Velociter exaudi me ” (Venice, 1690), 
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where it is employed, with touching pathos, at 
the words deficit apiriiua meua, 

‘ As instances of its power in the hands of 
operatic composers, wc need only mention the 
death’Soenes of Handel’s “ Acis,” the Com- 
mendatore in “ Don Giovanni,” and Caspar in 
“ Der Frcischiitz ” : a conspicuous instance is 
the representation of Gilda’s sobs in the quartet 
in “ Rigoletto.” * 

For fuller details as to the mediaeval practice 
the theoretical treatises in Ooussemaker’s Scrip- 
torea {e.g, Robert de Handlo, in vol. i.) should 
be consulted; but to quote one of them (Simon 
Tunstedo), haec de Uoket aufficiant. a. h. 

HODGES, (1) Edward, Mus.D. (6. Bristol, 
July 20, 1796; d. Clifton. Sept. 1, 1867), 
organist of Clifton Church, and afterwards of 
the churches of St. James (from 1819) and St. 
Nicholas (from 1821), Bristol. At the age of 
15 he developed remarkable inventive faculties, 
and some of his projects have since been adopted 
in different branches of raechanicsal science. 
Connected with music were improvements in 
organ bellows, etc., and, more important than 
all, the introduction of the C compass into 
England is claimed for him. The new organ in 
St. James’s Church, remodelled under his direc- 
tion, and opened 1824, contained the first CC 
manual and ('CC pedal made in England (see 
Gauntlett; Hill & Sons, W.). He produced a 
Morning and Kv<‘ning Service and two anthems 
on the reopening of St. James’s Church organ, 
May 2, 1824, and published them in 1825. He 
obtained his doctor’s degree at Cambridge in 
1825. He was a contributor to the Quarterly 
Musical Magazme and the Musical World. In 
1838 he quitted England for America, was ap- 
pointed organist of the cathedral of Toronto, 
and in the following year became director of the 
music of Trinity Parish, New York, taking the 
duty at St. John’s while the new Trinity Church 
was being built. He published An Essay on 
IM Cultivalion of Church Music at New York in 
1841. On the opening of Trinity Church, New 
York, May 21, 1846 (the organ in which had 
been built from his specifications). Dr. Hodges 
quitted St. John’s to become its organist. He 
composed church music, published in New York 
and London. During his long residence in 
America he was much esteemed for his perform- 
ance on the organ. Illness obliged him to give 
up duty in 1869, and in 1863 he returned to 
England, and died at Clifton. His church com- 
positions are numerous and elaborate. They 
comprise a Morning and Evening Service in ( 3 , 
with two anthems, a full service in F and 


another in E, Psalm oxxu., etc. (all published 
by Novello), besides many MS, compositions, 
and occasional anthems for various royal 
funerals, etc. 

His daughter, (2) Faustina Hasse (d. New 
York, 1896), organist in Brooklyn, and subse- 
quently of two churches in Philadelphia, com- 
posed some songs and instrumental pieces. In 
1896 her memoir of her father appeared in New 
York and London. 

His son, (3) Rev. John Sebastian Bach 
Hodges, D.D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Baltimore, is an excellent organist, w. h. h. 

HODSOLL, William, a J^ondon music- 
seller and publisher who first worked in 1794, at 
Sevenoaks, Kent, and succeeded shortly before 
1800 to the business established by John 
Bland (^.t;.) at 46 High Holbom, then in the 
hands of Francis Linley {q.v.). Hodsoll 
published sheet music, country -dances and 
other collections, and hold the business until 
about 1831, when it was taken over by Zenas 
T. Purday, noted for his great issue of the comic 
songs of his period. F. k. 

HOECKH, Karl (6. Ebersdorf, near Vienna, 
Jan. 22, 1707 ; d. Zerbst, 1772), violinist, horn- 
player and composer. He was a pupil of Franz 
Benda, with whom he toured in Poland, and was 
engaged with him at Warsaw When Benda 
went to Berlin he recommended Hoockh to the 
court at Zerbst, where he became Konzert- 
meister in 1742, and Kapellmeister in 1 759. Ho 
composed 10 symphonies, violin concertos, 
solos, caprice tti for violin (together with 
Benda), all in MS., and 7 ‘ Parthion * (suites), 
published 1761. E. v. d. s. 

H OERTER, Philippe (6. Strassburg, Aug. 
30, 1796 ; d. there, Nov. 6, 1863), was intended 
for the tailor's craft, but joined the French 
army and was taken prisoner in Russia. In 
1815 he opened a music shop at Strassburg and 
studied music without a master. In 1819 ho 
became contrabass-player at the theatre, and in 
1820 singing-master at the Protestant seminary. 
He composed over 100 works, including can- 
tatas, orchestral works, a string sextet, songs, 
etc., w^hich for the most part perished in a fire 
in 1860 {Riemann ; Hommage d Ph, UoerteTf 
Strassburg, 1864). 

HOESSLIN, Franz von (6. Munich, Dec. 31, 
1885), a pupil of Reger and Mottl, is chiefly 
known as a conductor of opera at Danzig, 
St. Gallon, Riga, Liibeck and Mannheim. 
Since 1922 he has been conductor of the 
‘ Berliner Grosse Volksopor.’ As a composer 
ho is influenced by Reger and the neo-romantic 
school, his music being of a light unconven- 
tional stylo with happy expression and clear 
concise colouring. His works include three 
pieces for orch., a clar. quartet, and numerous 
choral works, songs and orchestral works. 

K. D. H. 

HOEY, James (d. 1773), a famous Dublin 
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printer of the first half of the 18th centurj’. In 
1728 he issued the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,* and in 
1742 published the word-book of the ‘ Messiah.’ 
In 1749 he printed a book of songs with sym- 
phonies and thorough-bass, by Lampe, then 
residing in Dublin, and some pieces by Pasquali, 
and in 1755 the word-book of Arne’s ‘ Eliza.’ 
His address was ‘ the signe of the Mercury in 
Skinner Row.’ James Hocy died in extreme 
old age. w. H. G. r. 

HOFFMAN, Richard (ft. Manchester, May 
24, 1831 ; d. New York, Aug. 17, 1909), a 
pianist, teacher and composer, of English birth 
and European training, but for over half a 
century intimately associated with the best 
musical activities of New York. He studied at 
various periods with his father, Leopold de 
Meyer, Pleyel, Moschelcs, Rubinstein, Dohlcr 
and Liszt. He w'as 16 years old when ho 
went to New York in 1847, and a year later 
embarked on his first concert tour with J oseph 
Burke, a precocious Irish lad, who was both 
actor and violinist. Meanwhile he had intro- 
duced himself to New York as a pianist, effect- 
ing his d6but at a concert of the Philharmonic 
Society on Nov. 27, 1847, with Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in G minor. He played again the 
next season, and in Mar. 1854 gave the society’s 
patrons their first opportunity to hear Chopin’s 
Concerto in E minor. He had spent some of 
the intervening time on a concert tour with 
Jenny Lind, and stood so high with the 
musicians of the city that the Philharmonic 
Society now elected him an honorary member. 
His name figures on the society’s programmes 
for sixteen seasons, and forty-five years after 
his first appearance in New York, at the age of 
61, he took part in the concert with which 
the Philharmonic celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its foundation. Hoffman composed 
and published many pianoforte pieces of the 
brilliant kind in vogue in his early period, in- 
cluding an excursion into the field of folk- 
music in the shape of some Cuban Dances. His 
book, Some Musical Recollections of Fifty Y ear 
was published in 1910. h. e. k. 

HOFFMANN, Ernst Theodor Amadeus 
(orig. Wilhelm) (ft, Konigsberg, Jan. 24, 
1776 ; d. Silesia, June 25, 1822), a man of 
genius, and an extraordinarily clever and 
eccentric musician and litterateur, who though 
a voluminous composer will not live by his 
compositions so much as by some other 
productions of his pen. He leamed music 
and law at the same time, and bid fair to 
rise in the official world ; but an irrepressible 
love of caricaturing put an end to such solid 
prospects and drove him to music as his main 
pursuit. His music to Goethe’s ‘ Scherz, List 
und Rache * was given at Posen in 1801, and 
three other compositions in the department of 
incidental music are mentioned in Riemann. 
His first musical appointment was to the theatre 


at Bamberg in 1809, but it was a post without 
salary, on which he starved. It fortunately 
urged him to wTite a set of papers in the char- 
acter of ‘ Johannes Kreisler the Kapellmeister * 
for the A.M.Z. of Leipzig. They appeared at 
intervals from Sept. 26, 1810, and onw^ards, and 
in 1814 Hoffmann republished them with other 
essays in the same vein in tw'o volumes os 
Faniasiestucke in Calht's Manier, with a pre- 
face by Jean Paul, in whoso style they are 
couched. Among the most interesting, and 
at the same time most practically valuable, are 
the essay on Beethoven’s instrumental music 
— far in advance of the day — another on Gluck, 
and a third on ‘ Don Giovanni.’ The essays, 
which have often been reprinted, are all more 
or loss humorous, some extremely so. They 
were followed by the Elixiere des Teufels, a 
novel (1815) ; N achtstucke (1817), Serapions- 
brilder (4 vols. 1819-21) ; and by the Lebensan- 
sichten des Kater Murr, etc., or Views of life of 
Murr the tomcat, with fragments of the biography 
of Johann Kreisler, the Kapellmeister, from loose 
and spotted sheets. Many single stories from 
the above have been translated into EngUsh 
in various periodicals ; a version of the Sera- 
pionshruder, as Serapion Brethren, by Major 
Alex. Ewing, api)eared in 1886. Schumann’s 
admiration of these pieces may be infcn’cd from 
his imitations of them in his Florestan and 
Eusebius, and his adoption of their nomen- 
clature in the titles of his music. After the fall 
of Napoleon, Hoffmann again obtained official 
employment at Berlin, which he discharged 
with efficiency, and kept till his death at a 
Silesian bath, of gradual paralysis, after much 
suffering for four months. He was fantastic 
and odd in the greatest degree, much given to 
liquor and strange company, over which ‘ he 
w'asted faculties which might have seasoned 
the nectar of the gods ’ (Garlyle). He sang, 
composed, criticised, taught, conducted, man- 
aged theatres, wTote both poetry and prose, 
painlod — all equally well ; and in fact could, 
and did, turn his hand to anything. The list 
of his w'orks contains 11 operas (MSS. in the 
Bcrbn Library), including 2 Singspiele : 

‘ Der Reuegat ' and ' Eatutina ’ (1804), * Ludtige Mnalkantcr ' 
(1804), *Der KanooikuB von Mailand ’ (1800), * Bch&ii>e und 
Blume ' (18US, to bid own libretto), ' Der Trank dei Unuterblichkeit ' 
(Barnlwg, • Onn Uespenut ' (1809), 'Dima* (1809), 'Saul’ 

(1811b ‘Aurora’ (1811) and ’Undine' (Berlin, 1816); one act 
of another, ' Julius i'lablnun,’ was unfinished at his death, as well as 
a ballet, ‘ Harleklu ‘ ; incidental mualo for three plays, a ballet, a 
Bciuiem, two symphonies, etc. etc. 

Beethoven took the unusually spontaneous 
step of addressing him a letter (Mar. 23, 1820). 
This probably led to a closer acquaintance, to 
judge from the canon in his letter to the 
Cdcilia (Nohl, No. 328) — 



which it is difficult not to refer to him.' 

I 1 Nottebohm iVtrttiehtiiu). however, connects It with Joachim 
i suiOinaDA. a aomposer who settled in Vienna, 1810. 
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Hoffmann's devotion to Mozart led him to 
add Amadeus to his Christian names. Weber 
knew and loved him, and he died keenly re- 
gretted by many friends. Carlyle translated 
his Goldne Topf in German Ronmnce (vol. ii.), 
and gave a sketch of his life, which is also in 
the Miscellanies (vol. iii.). His life by Rochlitz 
is in Fur Freunde d. TonkunsU vol. i., and Hit- 
zig’s Aus Hoffmanns Lehen, etc. (Berlin, 1823), 
contains an estimate of him as a musician 
by A. B. Marx, f. q. 

LATER BIBLIOGRAPHY 

4 collected edition of Hoflmann'n musical compositions edited by 
Gustav Becking is being brought out by Siegels Musikalicn' 
handling at Leipzig. Vol. 1. 4 piano sonatas appeared in 
1922. 

UutikaUtehe Novellen und Aufudtte. TolUt&ndtge Oetamtatugabe. 

Edited by Dr. Edgar Istel. 2 vols. (Regensburg. 1919.) 
Waltukr Haairn: A'. T. a. Hoffmann, Han Leben einAa KUnttUrt. 
2 vols. (Berlin, 1921.) 

GBoao JuNHcm : Hln verseholUnet Klaviertrio i<on E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann. Z.M.W., Oct. 1919, pp. 23-43. 

Erwin Krou.: Vber den Mun^ker E. T. A. Hoffmann. Z.M.W., 
June-July 1922, pp. &30-&2 (with copioiw niusical quotations). 
Hans von Wolzooen : E. T. A. Hoffmann, der detUtche UeUter- 
ioher (Leipzig, 1<)22.) 

HOFFMANN, Euchartl'S (6. Heldburg, Sax- 
ony), a 16th -century theorist and composer, 
cantor at the school of Stralsund, 1577 ; after- 
wards conrector. He wrott*. several theoretical 
works, and vocal compositions including ‘ 24 
cantiones 4, 5, 6 v.’ in 12 major and 12 minor 
modes in the sense of the older composers 
(1577); his ‘Brevis synopsis do modis ’ was 
published at Rostock, 1005. E. v. d. s. 

HOFFMANN, Oeraud (5. Rastenberg, Nov. 
11. 1690), composed snored cantatas and church 
music. He is credited by Walther with certain 
improvements in musical instruments — an ad- 
ditional key to the horizontal tiute, making it 
easier to tune ( 1727) ; an additional key to the 
oboe, by which the tiJJ in both octaves was given 
much more correctly ; a mechanical arrange- 
ment by which the whole four strings of the 
violin could be altered at once (a. different pitch 
was then in use for i hurch and chamber music) ; 
a new temperament for tuning instruments 
(1728); and for the organ (1733) ; and a gauge 
for the strings of violins, bass-viols, lutes and 
other stringed instruments. m. c. c. 

HOFFMANN, Heinrich August (6. Fallers- 
leben, Hanover, Apr. 2, 1798 ; d, Corvey, West- 
phalia, Jan. 29, 1874), surnanied ‘ von Fallers- 
lebon ’ from his birthplace ; philologist, poet 
and German b\'mn-writer. He was educated at 
Helmstodt, Brunswick, and (under Grimm) at 
the University of Gottingen (1816). In 1819 
he removed to Bonn, and after studying Dutch 
literature in Holland, was appointed in 1835 
professor at Breslau. His political views caused 
his dismissal in 1843, and ho was not allowed 
to return to Prussia till 1 848. Finally he became 
librarian to l^rince Lipp6 at Corvey, and there 
died. His Qeschickte den deutschen Kirchenliedejt 
(Ist ed. 1832, 2nd 1854; Rumpler, Hanover) 
is written in a thoroughly scientific spirit, and 
contains important discoveries. He edited 
Schleaiaefke Volkslieder mil Melodien (1842) and 


Deutsche Gesellachaftslieder des 16, und 17, 
J ahrhurLderts ( 1844). His original melodies, and 
above all his poems for children {Kuiderlieder, 
1843), are widely and deservedly popular. 

F. a. 

HOFFMANN, Karel {b. Smfehov, Prague, 
Dec. 12, 1872), Czech violinist. Ho studied 
under Antonin Bennewitz at tlio Prague Con- 
servatoire, and, together with his fellow- 
students, Suk, Nedbal and Berger, founded the 
Bohemian (Czjscu) String (^,uartet (q,v.) in 
1892. Ho has led this organisation for 33 years. 
Tn 1922 Hoffmami was appointed professor of 
the violin at the Prague Conservatoire. Al- 
though a zealous propagandist of Smetana’s 
music, he has a wide outlook on his art and is 
equally good as an interpreter of the classic^al 
or romantic schools. r. n. 

HOFFMANN (Hofmann), Leopold 
(6. Vienna, c. 17.30; d. there, Mar. 17, 1793), 
Kapellmeister at St. Stephen’s Cathf'dral in 
1772, where Mozart be(!ame his assistant in 
1791. He was a prolific and, in his time, 
greatly admired composer of church music, and 
one of the first who in his symphonies, con- 
certos and chamber music adopted the style of 
the Mannheim school of J. Stamitz. His popu- 
larity was such that it even retarded the recog- 
nition of Haydn, who, in a letter to Artaria, 
speaks of him as a braggart who tries all ho 
can to suppress him (Haydn) in certain liigh 
quarters. Burney, on the other hand, speaks 
well of him {Q.-L. ; Itiemann). 

HOFFMF.ISTER, Franz Anton (6. Rotheii- 
burg on the Neckar, 1754 ; d. Vienna, Feb. 10, 
1812), studied law at Vienna, began his musical 
life as a church Kapellmeister, and in 1783 
opened a book, art and music business there. 
This he threw up in 1798 wit h the intention of 
going to London. He, however, got no farther 
than Lei})zig, remained there, and in Dec. 1800, 
in conjunction with Ambrosius K rdirujl, founded 
the well-known Bureau de Musique. (See 
Peters.) On Jan. 2, 1805, ho again relin- 
quished his business, returned to Vienna and 
devoted himself to composition. Hoffmeistei 
was an extraordinarily prolific writt^r ; he left 
350 pieces of all dimensions for the flute alone ; 
120 for strings ; symphonies and nocflairnes for 
full orchestra ; pieces for wind hand and for 
clavier ; songs ; church music ; and nine operas^ 
— ^all light and pleasing, and much relished by 
dilettanii, (Sec Q.-L.) The early publications 
of his firm were very coarsely engraved, as, for 
mstaiiee, Haydn’s overture in D and quart4>t 
in D minor (known as op. 8), also Mozart’s PF, 
quartets in G minor and E|?, which promised to 
be the beginning of a long series ; but on Hoflt- 
ineister’s allegation that they were too obscure 
for the public, Mozart eaiKTlled the contract, 
though applying to Hoffmeister when in want 
of money shortly afterwards. He started a 
subscription in 1801 for the publication of 
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Bach *8 works. The nature of Beethoven^s rela- 
tions with him is shown by his letters of 1800 
and 1801, in which he offers his opp. 19, 20, 21, 
22, to his ‘ geliebtesten Herrn Bruder.’ 

HOFFMEISTER, Karel (6. LibHcr, Bo- 
hemia, 1868), professor and composer. He 
studied organ and composition under Skuher- 
sky, Stocker and Klicka, theory and musical 
aesthetics under Hostinsky and Guido Adler, 
and pianoforte under H. von Kaan. From 
1891-98 he carried on his profession in Laibach, 
after which he was appointed profcjssor of 
pianoforte, harmony and musical history at the 
Prague Conservatoire. Upon the reorganisa- 
tion of this institution after the change of 
government in 1918, Hoffmeister was called to 
the professorship of pianoforte in the ‘ master 
school,* a post which ho occupies at present 
(1926). In his classes many excellent Czech and 
Jugo-Slav pianists have had their training. As 
a virtuoso Hoffmeister was associated with the 
Czech Trio, founded in 1899 by the violinist 
Suchy, with Vaska as violontiellist (afterwards 
replaced by J. Burian). His compositions 
include numerous piano pieces : Impromptu 
and Two Nocturnes, Rhapsodies, Scherzo Inter- 
mezzo in Valse-timo, Melodic, are all published, 
as are also the following song cycles — ‘ Trije- 
posmi,’ Three Songs, ‘ Vsouraraki ’ (At Twilight), 
‘ 0 smutnych laskach ’ (Unhappy loves) ‘ ]\Iilade,’ 
‘ Serenade,’ ‘ Pohddka rnaje; ’ (Legend of May). 
Hoffmeister has also written books on Smetana 
and Dvorak, and a very full Compendium of 
the Science and Litt^rature of the Pianoforte. 

R. N. 

HOFHAIMER (Hoffheimer), PATJL(6.Rad- 
stadt,^ Jan. 25, 1459 ; (L Salzburg, 1539), 
became, apparently wdthoiit much special 
instruction, one of the incest distinguished 
organ - players of his time. He entered 
first the service of Archduke Sigismund of 
Tyrol, but afterwards betook himself to the 
court of the Emperor Maximilian I. He 
was in high favour with the Emperor, and 
frequently accompanied him on his journeys. 
There is some uncertainty as to the precise 
dates of his appointments, hut from 1486- 
1519 his chief place of abode would seem to 
have been Innsbruck, where the Emperor had 
his regular chapel with Hofhaimer as organist. 
In 15 is, on the occasion of a solemn Te Deum 
sung in St. Stephen’s Church, Vienna, when 
Hofhaimer played the organ in the presence of 
three crowned heads, he was, at the Emperor’s 
request, created a Knight of the Golden Spur 
by King Ladislaus of Hungary, and was raised 
to the rank of nobility by the Emperor himself. 
After the Emperor’s death in 1619 he would 
seem to have returned to Salzburg, where from 
1626 to his own death in 1539 he was in the 
service of the Archbishop as Cathedral organist. 

1 In the territory ot the Archbishop of Baheburg. 


It was chiefly as an organ-player that Hof hairnet 
acquired fame in his lifetime and was celebrated 
by his contemporaries. Ottomar Luscinius 
praises his playing in the highest terms, describ- 
ing it as full of warmth and power, uniting the 
most wonderful finger-skill with a majestic flow 
of harmony previously unsuiqiassod. But of his 
organ compositions little if anything remains. 
In a MS. of song compositions by Isaac, Senli 
and others, now in the Imperial Library, 
Vienna, Ambros was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover a piece with Hofhaimer’s name, whicl 
appeared to be a three-part organ fantasia upon 
a song, ‘ On freudt verzer ich manchentag. 
Ritter in his Geschichte des Orgelspiels (p. 97), 
whore the piece is reproduced (n. 58), confirms 
the judgment of Ambros as to its being really 
an organ piece, and considers that it alone 
suffices to give Hofhaimer his place as a master 
of the organ beside Arnold Sclilick, who, if he 
surpasses Hofhaimer in Ihc invention of florid 
passages for the organ, is inferior to him as a 
I harmonist. But it is chiefly as the com p( )Mer of 
simple four- part German songs that Hofhaimer 
is now known to us. Kitner is able to reckon 
up fifteen songs as certainly by Hofhaimer, but 
many more by him may be hidden among the 
anonymous works in the various collections of 
the time. Five of them are found without name 
in Oeglin’s hiederbuch, 1512.* Several others 
1 besides those are to be met with in Forster's 
Liederhuch, 1539. Kade in the Noten-Beilagcn 
to Ambros has reprinted three from Forster, 
one of which is the same as in Oeglin. These 
songs, as Eitner says, are distinguished by a 
rare tenderness of feeling and unusual loveliness 
of expression. They are 'WTitten for the most 
part in very simple four-part harmony, without 
much contrapuntal elaboration. In the M onats- 
heftCf XXV. p. 191, Eitner gives a specimen of 
Hofhaimer’s different contrapuntal treatment 
of a three-part song. In one of the four-part 
songs reprinted by Kade (‘ Meins trauern ist ’), 
Ambros calls attention to the remarkable re- 
semblance to the melody of the well-known 
Choral, ‘ Aus tiefer Noth.’ Another work of 
Hofhaimer’s to be noticed is his ‘ Harmoniae 
poeticae, sive carmina nonnulla Horatii,’ 4 voc., 
published at Nuremberg in 1539. This work 
consists of forty-four simple harmonic settings 
(thirty-five by Hofhaimer, nine by Scrifl) of 
Odes of Horace in strict accordance with the 
rules of Latin prosody. The idea of writing 
music in strict accordance with the rules of 
metre was one of the fruits of the classical 
humanism of the time, and had considerable 
influence in helping forward the movement in 
favour of homophonio music, as also on the 
development of the simple note-for-note setting 
of the Protestant Choral. These settings of 
the Horatian Odes have been reprinted in 
recent times. j. r. m. 

• Bm the reprint bj Eitner, 1880. 
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HOFMANN, Heinrich Karl Johann 
(b, Berlin, Jan. 13, 1842 ; d, July 16, 1902), 
was a chorister in the Bomohor at 9 years old, 
and at 15 entered Kullak’s Academy, studying 
the piano with that master, and composition 
under Behn and Wiierst. For some years after 
leaving this institution he played in public and 
gave lessons. His earliest compositions were 
pianoforte pieces, but he first came before the 
public as a composer with his comic opera 
‘ Cartouche,* op. 7, produced 1869, and per- 
formed successfully in several places. In 1873 
the production of his ‘ Hungarian Suite,’ op. 
16, for orchestra, obtained such renown that 
ho determined to devote himself thenceforth 
to composition alone. In the next year his 
‘ Frithiof ’ symphony, op. 22, was brought out 
with extraordinary success at one of Bilse’s 
concerts in Berlin, and rapidly became known 
all over Germany ; in 1875 his cantata ‘ Bie 
schSne Melusine,’ op. 30, gained a similar 
success. In 1 882 he was made a member of the 
Berlin Academy. Besides the works mentioned, 
the following are the more important of his 
productions : 

* NornenKe^ang.* for aolos, female chorus, and orchestra, op. 21 ; 
two orchestral suites, opp. 16 and (!B : string sextet, op. 25 : 
violoncello concerto, op. 31 ; trio, op. 18 ; (juartct. for piano and 
■triogs ; an octet, op. 8(i ; cantatas, * Asthenbrodol.* ‘ Kdiiba,' 

' Prometheus,* ' Waldfraulciti ' and * Fostgcsaug,' op. 74 , the 
opjeras ' l>er Matador,* 187*i, * Armlu ’ (produced at Dresden, 1877), 

‘ Annchen von Tharau, 1878, ‘ Wilhelnt von Oruulen ’ (three 
acts, op. nH), l«8*J, the words of the first two by Felix Dalm, and 
* Donna Diana ‘ (op 75, llcrliu, Nov. 13, 1886). Among his later 
coiupusitiona are a IJcdcrspl I (op. 84) for solo quartet with PF. 
acconipaniineut, entitled ' Lenz und Liebe,* s set of so^s for 
baritone and ort licstra, * Die Licder dea Troubadours Raoul ' 

(op 85), and * Harald's Brautfahrt ' for baritone solo, male chorus 
and orchestra (op. 00). ‘Johanna von Orleans,' * Nordlsche 
Mecrfahrt,’ etc. An orchestral suite, ‘ Im Hchlosshuf,’ is op. 78, 
a serenade for strings and op. 5 serenade for strings, op. 72, 
concertstfick fur fiutc, op. 08, an orchestral scherzo, * Irrllchier und 
Kobolde,’ up. 04. Many concerted vocal works, soup, duets and 
pianoforte pieces have also been published. 

M. 

HOFMANN, Josef (6. Cracow, Jan. 20, 
1876). His father was a professor at the War- 
saw Conservatoire and conductor of the Warsaw 
opera, his mother having been a distinguished 
singer. Till 1892 he studied the piano with 
his father, and then till 1894 he studied with 
Rubinstein, who declared him a boy such as the 
world of musio had never before produced. At 
the early age of 6 he played in public, and 
when only 9 made a tour of Germany, Ben- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, playing also m Vienna, 
Paris and London. Whilst touring in America 
in 1887 he was overworked, giving fifty -two 
concerts in two and a half months, which 
caused great indignation, and ended in the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
taking the matter up, his health having given 
way under the strain. After six years* rest in 
Berlin, ho reappeared, stronger, more mature 
and more musical, making his debut in Bresden 
in 1894, and in 1898 made a successful tour in 
America. Since then he has lived chiefly in 
America, where he has attained his present 
high reputation by his performances with all 
the great orchestras, his numerous recitals and 
bis several works on piano-playing. He played I 


in London as a mature artist in 1903 and fre- 
quently since. His compositions include piano 
concertos, sonatas, a symphony in E. Some of 
his slighter works for piano have been published 
under the name of ‘ Bvorsky.’ He has been 
summed up by an eminent critic as an astonish- 
ingly individual artist, and has been classed as 
one of the group of pianists that concerns itself 
with the orchestral development of piano tone. 

B c fiiddns 

HOFMEISTER, (1) Friedrich (6. Strehlen 
a. Elbe, Jan. 24, 1782 ; d. Keudnitz, near Leip- 
zig, Sept. 30, 1864), founded a music publisher’s 
business in 1807, and published from 1830 the 
M uaihalisch - literarische Monatsbericht (cata- 
logue of all music printed in Germany during 
the month). His son and successor, (2) 
Adolf {d. 1870), published a new edition of 
Whistling’s handbook of musical literature with 
supplements, and from 1852 they published 
also a yearly catalogue (Jahreshericht). (See 
Whistling.) b. v. d. s. 

HOGARTH, George (6. 1783 ; d. Feb. 12, 
1870), writer on musical and other subjects. 
He studied musio as an amateur, and became a 
violoncellist and composer. He studied law 
in Edinburgh, associating with the literary 
characters of the day and taking part in the 
musical life of the city as joint secretary, with 
G. F. Graham, to the Edinburgh Musical Festi- 
val of 1815, etc. He came to London in 1830, 
when he contributed articles to the Harmonicon, 
and was engaged on the staff of the Morning 
Chronicle, His eldest daughter, Catherine, was 
married at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Apr. 2, 1 836, to 
Charles Dickons, who is recorded in the parish 
register as Charles John Huff ham Dickens. On 
the establishment in 1846 of the Daily News, 
under the editorship of Dickens, Hogarth was 
at onco appointed musical critic, an office which 
he held until his failing health obliged him to 
resign in 1866. Besides filling a similar post 
for the Illustrated London News, editing for 
their short period of existence the Evening 
Chronicle and the Musical Herald, assisting 
Dickens in the compilation of the Household 
Narrative, and contributing articles to several 
periodicals, Hogarth found time to write some 
volumes on musical subjects, in which his judg- 
ment on contemporary art-life appears to have 
been sound and his mind open to the new in- 
fluences at work ; for his artistic instinct was 
sure even whe/e his knowledge was limited. 
These works are : 


mnUyrv, Biography, and 1835 ; 

'tuioat Drama, 1838 ; a revtaed edltloa of the same, 
the Overo, 1851; The Birmingham F«»/raf, 1855; 
hilharmonio Society, from 0* foundation <n ISld to ite SOtk year in 


He was secretary to the Philharmonic Society 
from 1850-64. (See D,N.B,) 

Hogarth died in his eighty-seventh year, and 
was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

L. M. M. 
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HOL, Richard (6. Amst/erdara, July 23, 
1825 ; d. Utrocht, May 14, 1904), composer and 
conductor. He was conductor of the choir of 
the Maatschappij tot bevordering der Toon- 
kunst in Amsterdam, 1856-63 ; he went in 1863 
to Utrecht as miisical director, organist and 
conductor of the town music school. Thanks 
to his stimulus and to his many-sided activities, 
Utrecht became the centre of the musical life 
of Holland during the second half of the 19th 
century. Hoi composed a number of choral and 
orchestral works, chamber music and songs. 

R. 

HOLBORNE, Antony (J. 1602) and 
William, were brothers. There was published 
in 1597 a work bearing the title of 

Th* CiUharn Sehodle, by Antony Holborne, Oentletnan, and tervant 
to her most excellent Malestie. I/erevnto are added sixe short Acre 
Neapolitan like to three voyees, without the Instrwnent : done by his 
brother, William Holborne. 

It is dedicated to Thomas, Lord Burgh, Baron 
Gainsburghe. In the Preface the author says 
he was induced to publish these early works in 
consequence of some stranger having put forth 
corrupt copies of them. ‘ The Cittharn Schoole ’ 
contains 32 pieces (preludes, pavans, galliards, 
popular song tunes, etc.) for the cittharn alone, 
in tablature ; 23 others for the cittharn with an 
accomi)animcnt, in ordinary notation, for bass 
viol ; and 2 more for the cittharn, with accom- 
paniments for treble, tenor and bass viols. The 
six ‘ Aers ’ by William Holborne are stated to 
be ‘ the first fruites of Composition ’ done by 
him. They are printed in Eng. Madr. Sch. 
vol. xxxvi. The second of them speaks of 
Bonny Boots {q.v.) as dead, agreeing in that 
respect with one of Morley’s Canzonets. ‘ The 
Citthani Schoole ’ was unnoticed till 1 847, when 
Rim haul t partially described it in his Biblio- 
theca madrigalianaf from a copy, presumably 
unique, then in his possession, but now in the 
R.O.M. Music by Antony Holborne is also in 
Howland’s ‘ V’arictio of Lute Lessons’ (1610), 
and he is there called Gentleman Usher to Queen 
Elizabeth. A duct, ‘ My Heavy Sprite,’ is in 
Howland’s ‘Musical Banquet’ (1610), and com- 
mendatory verses by him are prefixed to 
Morley’s Plainc and Easie Introd. (1595 and 
1608), and to Famaby’s Canzonets, 1598. 

w. H. H. 

HOLBROOKE, Joseph (Josef ^) (6. Croy- 
don, July 6, 1878), a prolific composer and 
ardent propagandist, studied at the R.A.M. 
under Corder (composition) and Westlake 
(piano). On leaving the R.A.M. in 1898 he 
held minor appointments as a conductor, and 
appeared as a pianist on the concert platform. 
On the whole, however, he has avoided execu- 
tive work in order to devote himself to composi- 
tion, and his chief public appearances have been 
as a pianist in the several series of chamber 
concerts he has given in London and elsewhere 
to introduce British music to the British public. 

> The name so appears on many of his published scoria. 


In this cause; he has been untiring and generous, 
for he has given these concerts through many 
seasons for the benefit of his contemporaries* 
works as well as his own. 

He first came prominently before the public 
as a composer for the orchestra, and his sym- 
phonic poem ‘ The Raven ’ (after E. A. Poe, 
whose works have given him much congenial 
subject - matter) was played at the Crystal 
Palace in 1900. His grip of the orchestra as a 
means of expression arrested attention at once, 
and other works followed at various London 
concerts and provincial festivals. Those which 
may be considered as landmarks in the com- 
poser’s career were ‘ Queen Mab ’ (Leeds Festi- 
val, 1904), ‘ The Bells ’ (Birmingham, 1906) for 
voices and orchestra, and ‘ Apollo and the Sea- 
man’ (Queen’s Hall, 1908), the last named a 
symphony on a poem by Herbert Trench. At 
the first performance the poem was presented 
to the audience by means of lantern slides. Hol- 
brooke first became known as an operatic com- 
poser when his ‘ Pierrot and J’ierrctte ’ (2 acts, 
words by Walter E. Oogan) was given by 
Bcecham (His Majesty’s, 1909). A more am- 
bitious scheme followed in a trilogy of Wag- 
nerian dimensions, though hardly of Wagnerian 
proportions, on British legends, ‘ The Cauldron 
of Anwyn,* the libretto by T. E. Ellis (Lord 
Howard do Walden), who has been an assidu- 
ous patron of Holbrooke’s art. Two of the 
three works making the trilogy have appeared. 
‘ The Children of Hon ’ was first given at the 
London Opera House (June 1912), ‘ Hylan ’ at 
Hrury Lane (July 1914). The third, ‘ Bron- 
wen,’ still (1926) awaits performance. ‘The 
Children of Don * was given performances at 
the Volksoper, Vienna, and at Salzburg in 1923. 
Two slighter works, ‘ The Wizard ’ (Chicago, 
1915) and ‘The Stranger,’ which opened the 
operatic season of the Liverpool repertory 
theatre (Oct. 1924), deserve mention. The 
exuberant versatility of Holbrooke’s talent is 
admitted by all ; his works have been widely 
performed, but scarcely one, unless it bt'. the 
variations on ‘ Three Blind Mice,’ frequently 
played at the Promenade concerts, can be said 
to have taken hold of a public which allows 
its admiration to be directed, but Ix^stows its 
affections only where it will. The following is 
a list of his principal compositions : 


OR(’HESTRA AND CHORUS 
B3nrDpbonic Poems : 

* The Raven ' (Poe). (Crystal Palace, 1900.) 

* The Viking.’ 

* Byron ’ (Ode to Victory), chorus ad lib. (Ijoede, 1906.) 

* The Skeleton In Armour ' (Longfellow). 

* Ulalume ' (Poe). (London, 1904.) 

* Queen Mab.* d.<eeds. 1904.) 

* The Masque of the Red Death ’ (Poe). 

* The Bells ’ (Poe), with chorus. (Birmingham, 1906.) 

* Apollo and the Seaman * (Trench), with choral finale ad Ul . 

(London, 1908.) 

Dramatic Choral Symphony (homage to B. A. Poe), 4 soli, chob 
and orch. (Leeds, 1908.) 

Variations ; 

* Three Blind Mice.’ 

‘ The Girl 1 left behind me.* 

‘ Auid Long Syne.* 
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Concertos : 

Book of Owyn ap Nudd, PF. and orch. 

Violin Concerto. 

Suites and pieces (some of them arransrements from other works) 

for small orch., or strings. 

STAGE WORKS 

* Pierrot and Pleirette.’ Opera, *2 acts. (London, 190i) 

' The BnoYi.’ Comic opera. 1 act, 

' The t'hildren ol Don.* A drama. (T^ondon, 1911.) 

* Dylan.* A drama. (London. 1914.) 

* Bronwen.’ A drama. 

* The Wizard.’ (Chicago. 1915.) 

‘ The Btranger.’ (Liverpool, 1924.) 

Ballets : 

* The Red Mask,' ‘The Moth,’ ’Coromanthe* and othei from 

tlje operas. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Horn Irlo (op. 36), PP., vln., horn (or via.). 

Nocturne (op. 57), PP., via., clarinet. 

(Quartet for strings (op. 175), one movement. 

Du. ’ Impressions ’ (op. 69). 

Do. ‘ The Pickwick Club ’ (op. 69), 2 parts. 

Quartets, 1*P. and siriugs. No. 1 In G minor. No. 2 1) minor. 

2 Quintets for clarinet and strings (op. 27). 

Quintet for PF, and strings, ’ Diabollque ’ (op. 44). 

(Quintet for wind instruments, ‘ Miniature Buite * (op. 335). 

Bextet No. 1. ‘ Four Dances ’ (op. 20). 

No. 2. (op. 43). 

No. 3. PF. and wind (or strings) (op. S3a). 

No. 4. ■ In Mcrnorlam,’ PF. and strings (with C.B.) (op. 46). 
Bereiiade for 5 saxophones and other wind (op. 62a). 

Numerous H<mgH, PF. pieces, etc. 

HOLCOMBE, Henry {h. probably Salisbury, 
c. 1690 ; d. London, c. 1750), was a chorister at 
Salisbury. He came to London while a boy, 
and sang in the AiiKlo-ltalian operas at Drury 
Lane as Prenesto in ‘ Camilla ' ( 1706, 1708), and 
the Page in ‘ Rosamond ’ (1707). On the break- 
ing of bis voice ho left the stage and became a 
teacher of the harpsichord and singing, in which 
he was very successful. Holcombe issued as 
op. 1 six solos for a violin in 1745, and about the 
same year published two collections of songs, 
viz. ‘ The Musical Medley ; or, A Collection of 
English Songs and Cantatas set to MusicU,’ and 
* The Garland ; a Collection of eleven Songs and 
Cantatas.’ Two of his songs, ‘ Happy Hour * 
(printed in the Musical Miscellany) and ‘Arno's 
Vale,’ wore much sung in their time, (Sec Mrs. 
Delany’s Autobiography, i. 189.) w. ii. H. 

HOLDEN, John, lived in Glasgow during 
the latter half of the 18th century, settling 
there as a potter, and becoming a burgo.ss 
about 1757. He published an Essay towards 
a Rational System of Music, Glasgow, 1770 ; 
other editions appeared in Calcutta, 1799, and 
Edinburgh, 1807. He published a ‘ Collection 
of Church Music, consisting of New Setts of the 
Common Psalm Tunes, with some other Pieces ; 
adapted to the several Metres in the Version 
authorised by the general assembly . , . princi- 
pally designed for the use of the University of 
Glasgow,’ 1766. F^tis’s statement that he was 
a professor in Glasgow University is an error. 

w. H*. 

HOLDEN, Smollet. Dr. Petrie in his 
Ancient Music of Ireland, 1855, refers to him 
as ‘ the most eminent British composer of mili- 
tary music in his time.’ He was the father of 
Dr. Francis Holden, who, with his sister, was 
instrumental in noting down many of the old 
Irish traditional airs. Smollet Holden kept a 
music shop at 26 Parliament Street, Dublin, at 
the end of the 18th century. He issued a very 
valuable collection of Irish airs, many being 


printed for the first time. It is in two volumes 
folio, and is entitled A Collection of Old-Estah» 
lished Irish Slow and Quick Tunes, c. 1806-07. 
Other of his publications include A Selection of 
Masonic Songs, A Collection of Original Welsh 
Music, A Collection of (24) Quick and Slou 
Marches, and a collection of Irish melodies 
published |)eriodically. F. K. 

HOLDER, Joseph William, Mus.B. (6. St. 
John’s, Clerkenwcll, 1764; d. 1832), was edu- 
cated in the (‘hapcl Royal under Dr. Nares. 
After quitting the choii* he became assistant to 
Reinhold, organist of St. George the Martyr, 
Queen Square. He next obtained the post of 
organist of St. Mary’s (Church, Bungay, which 
he held for many years, af t(>^r which he removed to 
the neighbourhood of CUielmsford. He took his 
degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford in Doc. 
1792, his exercise being an anthem, the score of 
which is preserved in the Bod. Lib. Holder’s 
compositions consist of a Mass, anthems, glees 
(three collections published), canons, songs and 
pianoforte pieces, including arrangements of 
many of Handel’s choruses. w. h. h. 

HOLDER, Rev. William, D.D. (/j. Notting- 
hamshire, 1616 ; d, Hertford, Jan. 24, 1697), 
deserves record here for his studies in phonetics. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1663. He had suc- 
ceeded in teaching a deaf-mute to speak, and 
he wrote a paper on the subject in Philosophical 
Transactions for May 1668, publishing his Ele- 
ments of Speech, etc., in the following year. He 
was appointed a canon of St. Paul’s in 1672. 
He was author of A Treatise on the Natural 
Grounds and Principles of Harmony, 1694; 
second edition 1731, a very able w^ork, written 
chiefly for the service of the gentlemen of the 
Chaj)el Royal. An Evening Service in C and 
tw’o anthems by him are in the Tudway Collec- 
tion (Harl. MSS. 7338 & 7339). Dr. Holder 
was buried in the undercroft of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Ho married a sister of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, and had a considerable share in the 
latter’s education. (See D.N.B.) 

\v. H. n., rev. 

HOLE, (1) William. It may be claimed 
that he was the first to engrave music in Eng- 
land. This was the celebrated work Pariheniaf 
or the Maydejihead of the First Music ke that ever 
was printed for the Virginalls. Folio. The im- 
print saj's that it was ‘ engraven by WilUam. 
Hole for Dorothie Evans.’ There is no date, 
but this has been fixed at 161 1 . Later editions 
were issued from the same plates. WilHam 
Hole in 1613 engraved the Prime musiche nuove 
of Angelo Notari, and the portrait of Michael 
Drayton which is prefixed to the 1627 edition 
of his wmrks. 

(2) Robert, of the flame family, engraved a 
companion work to Parthenia named Parthenia 
Inviolaie, c. 1614. Of this work only one copy 
is known, which is in the hands of an American 
collector. F. K. 
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HOLLANDER, Alexis (6. Ratibor, Silesia, 
Feb. 28, 1840), went to Breslau, where he was 
a pupil of Schnabel and Hesse, and conducted 
the Gymnasium scholar singing society. From 
1858-81 he studied in Berlin at the Royal 
Academy under Grell and A. W. Bach, and was 
also a private pupil of K. Bohmer. In 1861 he 
was appointed instructor at Kullak’s Academy, 
and in 1870 conducted the CaoiJienveroin, 
being nominated professor in 1888. He has 
written several compositions for the piano, a 
suite for violin and piano, a pianoforte quintet ; 
also songs, partsongs, studios as a preparation 
for choral singing, besides editing a volume of 
Schumann’s pianoforte pieces. w. r. c. 

HOLLANDER, (1) Gustav (6. Leobachiitz, 
Upper Silesia, Feb. 16, 1855 ; d. Berlin, Dec. 6, 
1915), violinist, teacher and composer, was 
taught the violin by his father, a physician, ap- 
pearing in public as a prodigy when very young. 
From 1887-89 he studied with David at Leipzig, 
and then went to Berlin, where he was for five 
years a pupil of Joachim. In 1876 he became the 
principal violin-teacher at Kullak's Academy, 
and was appointed Royal Chamber Musician, 
also making a successful tour with Carlotta 
Patti in Austria. From 1878-81 he gave a series 
of subscription chamber concerts in Berlin, 
and in 1881 became leader of the Gtirzenich 
orchestral concerts, and teacher at the Cologne 
Conservatorium. After Japha’s retirement he 
took the leadership of the Cologne string quar- 
tet, playing with success not only locally but 
in various continental towns. In 1884 he was 
loader of the Stadtthcater orchestra, and in 
1894 led the Professorien Streichquartette, 
being in the same year appointed director of the 
Stern Conservatorium in Berlin. In 1896 ho 
was engaged as Konzertmeister of a new orches- 
tra in Hamburg, and has toured in Belgium, 
HDlland and Germany. He composed several 
works for violin and piano, as well as arrange- 
ments, and a small violin concerto for pupils. 

(2) Victor (6. Leobschiitz, 1866), younger 
brother of Gustav, studied with Kullak. In 
1897 he became substitute director of the Stern 
Conservatorium, in 1901 musical director of the 
Metropol Theater, and in 1908 of the Neuen 
Operetten Theater, in Berlin. He has composed 
pieces for the piano and several comic operas, 
‘ Carmosinella ’ (Frankfort - on - Main, 1888), 
‘The Bay of Morocco’ (London, 1894), ‘ Der 
Sonnenvogel ’ (1907), ‘Der Regimentspapa ’ 
(Dresden, 1914), also ‘ San Lin ’ and ‘ Trilby.’ 
fSee Riermnn.) w. R. c. 

HOLLAND, JoHASTN David (6. Herzberg, 
Hanover, c. 1746). He was music director at 
St. Catherine’s, Hamburg, and in 1777 calls 
himself ‘ Musikdirektor am Domkapitel in 
Hamburg.’ An oratorio of his was produced 
in 1774 by C. P. E. Bach. He also composed 
songs, instructive pieces, ‘ sleigh party * for 
orchestra, etc. Another contemporary com- 


poser of the same name is mentioned by 
Sowinski as having lived in Poland {Q.-L.). 

HOLLANDE (Hollander), Jean de, ap- 
pointed succentor at St. Donat, Bruges, Fch. 
21, 1541, formerly at St. Sauveur there. Seven 
of his songs arc preserved in collective volumes, 
1543-53. (Sec Q.-L.) 

HOLLANDER, Benno (6. Amsterdam, Juno 
8, 1853), first appeared as a violinist in London 
in the Hanover Square Rooms when quite a 
child. Oil the advice of Isodor Lotto, who was 
playing at the Promenade Concerts at the time, 
the boy was sent to Paris to study at the Con- 
se»*vatoire with Massart. Here he had the good 
fortune to become acquainted with Berlioz dur- 
ing the last years of that master’s life, and had 
the advantage of hearing Wicniawski, from 
w'hom he learnt mucli, and of studying composi- 
tion with Saint-Saens. He carried off the first 
violin prize in 1873, and came to London in 
1878 after a long tour in Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, Germany and France, where he made 
many successful appearances. On Costa’s 
strong recommendation he remained in London. 
He joined Auer’s quartet at the Musical I’nion, 
and played the viola frequently at the Popular 
Concerts. For the German Opera seasons of 
1882 and 1884 ho was leader of the orchestra 
under Richter, was appointed professfir of the 
violin at the G.S.M. in 1887, and was leader of 
the orchestra for Hcnscliel during his seasons 
of London Symphony Concerts. The Wagner 
concerts conducted by Moftl, Strauss, Wein- 
gartner and Levi w’ere ‘ led ’ by Hollander, and 
the practical experience he had gained of con- 
ducting bore excellent fruit in the establish- 
ment of an organisation of his own, called the 
(Le. B.H.) Orchestral Society, 
which gave concerts of some in- 
terest in the Kensington Town Hall, beginning 
in May 1903. In 1910 he conducted a scries of 
3 concerts in London at which Saint-Saens 
played the piano concertos of Mozart. Hol- 
lander’s compositions include ; 

Two violin con<'erto8 w'lth orchcBtra, a i>afltural fantasia for the 
same (played by Ysavo, Queou'a Uall, Feb. IDOOl, a * drainatio 
aympbuulc ' rcnopcll ’ (enneert perfommnoe by London 

I horal Society, Dec. 1907), a neptet for piano, Htrlnjrs and two 
burns, two ntriuK quarteta, a trio fur two \iolinu and viola, a tiiu 
for piano, violin and vloloncellf), two Ronataa for piano and violin, 
a sonata for j)iano solo, a syuiphouv, ‘ Kulaod,’ and two pieces for 
orchestra, ‘ Drame ' and ‘ Com^dle. FC V. 

HOLLANDER, Christian Janszon {d. be- 
fore 1570), from 1549 choirmaster at St. Wal- 
burg’s, Audenardc, became in 1559 singer in 
the Imperial Chapel at Vienna under the Em- 
perors Ferdinand I. and Maximilian IT. A 
large number of motets by him an; contained 
in the collections of the time, and especially in 
the Thesaurus of JoannellU 1588, from w^hich 
Commer has reprinted twenty-five. The only 
other works of Hollander that appeared in 
print are : 

(1) A collection of Qeiman songs, snored and secular, for 4 to 8 r. 
(Munich, 1070) ; (2) * Triclnla ’ (Munich, 1073). From the former 
Cotnmer has reprinted two sacred songs for 0 voices, ' O Herr durcb 
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delneu blttera Tod.* * Allm&chUger Qottder du all’ ping erlUUtat,’ ^ 
end two aootilar soug.s for fo\ir volcea, Der Welu, der schmeckt, 

' Aob edlea Blld/ i 

For a critical account of his motets, see ] 
Ambros’s Oeschichie der Mueiky Bd. iii. 1 

j. R. M. 

HOLLINS, Alfred {h, Hull, Sept. 11, 1865), i 
organist, is a remarkable example of the attain- \ 
inent of great proficiency in spite of total blind- ] 
ness. At the ago of 9 ho wont to the Wilber- i 
force Institution for the Blind at York, study- i 
ing under the eldest brother of Sir Joseph 
Barnby. In Jan. 1878 he entered the Boyal , 
Normal College for the Blind at Upper Nor- 
wood, where he studied the pianoforte under 
Frits HartvigSfin, and the organ under Dr. E. J. 
Hopkins, and it is remarkable that throughout 
his career be has maintained his skill equally on 
both instruments. He was quite a boy when 
he played Beethoven’s E flat concerto at the 
Crystal Palace, under Manus’s direction, and 
oidy 16 when he playc^d to Queen Victoria 
at \V indsor. He went to Berlin to study with 
Hans von Biilow, played before the King and 
Queen of the Belgians at Brussels, and the 
Empress Frederick at Berlin. He was ap- 
pointed to the post of organist at St. John's 
Church, Kedhill, in 1884. In the Music and 
Inventions Exhibition of 1885 he appeared with 
groat success as an organist, and in 1886 was 
taken by the principal of the Royal Normal 
College, Dr. F. J. (!ampbcll, to America, with 
a quartet party of blind performers. A second 
visit to the United States was made inde- 
pendently in 1888 w’lum he played concertos 
with iJie chief orcliestras of Now York and 
Boston ; but before that Hollins had studied 
again in Cermaiiy at the Raff Conservatorium 
at Frankfort; in 1886 he had appeared at 
one of the Popular Concerts, and in 1888 
at the Philharmonic Coiu.ort, in Beethoven’s 
E ilat concerto. In 1888 ho was appointed the 
first organist of the People’s Palace, and organ- 
ist of St. Andrew’s PreshyU^ian Church, Upper 
Norwood. During his tenure of the latter post 
ho w*as a professor of pianoforte and organ in 
the Royal Normal College. In 1897 ho was ap- 
pointed organist of Free St. George’s Church, 
Edinburgh, when the organ was first introduced 
into that church. In Aug. and Sept. 1904 he 
gav’e a number of organ recitals in Australia, 
creating great enthusiasm by his wonderful 
skill. Subsequent recital tours have included 
three in South Africa (1907, 1909 and 1916). 
On the last of those he opened the organ at the 
Town Hall, Johannesburg, the specification for 
which he had drawn up. An extensive recital 
tour in the U.S. A. took place in 1 926. Hollins s 
compositions are marked by sound musician- 
ship, and no little originality. They include 
songs, church music and solos for various instru- 
ments, among the last-named being many organ 
pieces which have attained wide and deserved 
popularity, notably a couple of brilliant concert 


overtures. He is honorary Fellow of the 
R.C.O., and received in 1922 the degree of 
Doctor of Music, honoris causa, at Edinburgh 
University. 

It is often the case that the performances and 
works of blind musicians are felt to be wanting 
in what may be called vitality ; in many 
notable instances a certain dryne.ss of style has 
undoubtedly been noticed ; but if a pracrtical 
argument against the assumption that it is 
universally the case wore wanttid, none better 
could be given than both the playing and the 
compositions of Hollins, both of which are 
eloquent and vividly full of vigour and feeling. 

An excellent article on him appeared in the 
Mufi. T. for Oct. 1901, from which much of the 
above information is taken. 

M. ; rev. by H. G. 

HOLMES, (1) Alfred {b. London, Nov. 9, 
1837 ; d. Paris, Mar. 4, 1876), son of Thomas 
Holmes of Lincoln, a self-taught man, W’as at 
the ago of 7 initiated by his father in the 
practi(;e of violin - playing. With liO other 
instruction than that of his parent and Spoil r s 
‘ Violin School,’ he soon became distinguished, 
and especially noted for the performance of 
duets with his younger brother, Henry (2). At 
a later period thoir father made them study the 
classic French school of Rode, Baillot and 
Kreutzer. When about 10 years of ago Alfred 
became principal soprano boy at the Oratory, 
then newly established in King William Street, 
Strand, in the building previously the J.(Owther 
Rooms, afterwards Toole’s Theatre. On tluly 
13, 1847, the two brothers made their first ap- 
pearance in public at the Hay market Theatre 
at the benefit of F. Webster, and played 
Auber’s overture to ‘ Masaniello,’ arranged as a 
violin duet. They were heard by Spohr about 

1852, but did not again appear in public until 

1853. in the summer of which year they played 
at a concert at the Beethoven Rooms, assisted 
by W. H. Webb, Piatti and Lindsay Sluper. 

’ In 1855 they went to Brussels, where they 
remained for several months performing with 
great success. In 1 8.56 they visited W iesbadcii, 

, Frankfort, Darmstadt, Leipzig, Mayence and 
[ Cassel, whore Spohr paid them the compliment 

> of dedicating his three grand duos to them. In 

. 1857 they went to Vienna ; after that to 

I Sweden, where they remained for two years, 

I and then to Copenhagen in 1860 and Amater- 
. dam in 1861, meeting everywhere with great 

> success. . 

r In 1864 Alfred Holmes settled in Pans, 
I where in 1866 he established a quartet party. 
9 In 1867 he made a tour in Belgium, Holland, 

- Germany and Russia. At St. Petersburg he 
5 produced his ‘ Jeanne d’Aro,’ symphony with 

- solos and chorus, which was performed for the 
1 1 first time in England at the Crystal Palace, 
i Feb. 27, 1876. Returning to Paris he gave 
t 1 some fragments of a symphony called ‘The 
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Youth of Shakespeare/ at one of the Concerts 
Populaires, and an opera ‘ Inez de Castro/ was 
accepted, though never performed, at the 
Opera. He afterwards produced two sym- 
phonies entitled ‘ Robin Hood ’ and ‘ The 
Siege of Paris/ and composed two others under 
the names of ‘ Charles XII.’ and ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.’ His overture ‘ The Cid ’ was played at 
the Crystal Palace, Fob. 21, 1874, and another, 

* The Muses,’ after the composer’s death in 
London. 

(2) Henry (6. London, Nov. 7, 1839; d, San 
Francisco, Dec. 9, 1905), was also a chorister 
at the Oratory. After quitting his brother in 
Paris in 1865 ho proceeded to Copenhagen and 
thence to Stockholm, where he remained some 
time, but ultimately returned to England and 
settled in London, where he was highly esteemed 
as a solo violinist and quartet- player. His 
compositions included foui symphonies (No. 1, 
in A, was performed at the Crystal Palace, Feb. 
24, 1872 ; another, ‘ Boscastle,’ was given at a 
London symphony concert in 1887) and a 
violin concerto in F (Crystal Palace, Dec. 11, 
1875). For some years from 1868 he gave 
chamber concerts under the title of Musical 
Evenings ; he held the post of professor of the 
violin at the R.(-.M. from its foundation until 
his enforced resignation in 1894, when he 
retired to San Francisco. w. h. h. 

HOLMfiS (properly Holme.s), Auou.sta 
Mary Anne (b. Paris, Dec. 16, 1847 ; d, there, 
Jan. 28, 1903), of Irish parents, and naturalised 
in France in 1879, was, in fact, a composer of 
French music, for, being a member of the school 
of Franck, she wrote music only to French 
words. 

Her parents were strongly opposed to her 
musical propensities, and she began her career 
as a prodigy, playing the piano at concerts and 
in drawing-rooms, and singing airs of her 
own conqxjsition signed with the pen-narno 
Hermann Zenta. She studied harmony and 
counterpoint with H. Lambert, organist of the 
cathedral at Versailles, and received excellent 
advice as to instrumentation from Klose, band- 
master of the Artilleric de la Garde Imperiale, 
and professor of the clarinet in the Conserva- 
toire. In reality, however, Mile. Holmes, 
whose character was one of great independ- 
ence, worked alone both at her musical and 
literary studies, for between the time of her 
debut and her intimacy with Catulle Mendcs 
she always wrote her own librettos ; but in 
1875 she became aware of the necessity for more 
serious studies under a master, and enrolled 
herself as a pupil of Cesar Franck. With the 
exception of an opera, ‘ Hero et Leandre,’ sub- 
mitted to the directors of the Op6ra Populaire, 
and of the Psalm * In exitu,’ performed by the 
Societe Philharmonique in 1873, her composi- 
tions nearly all date from this time. 

She produced at the Concerts du Chatelet 


(Jan. 14, 1877) an ‘ Andante pastorale* from a 
symphony on the subject of Orlando Furioso, and 
in the following year she gained a second place 
after Dubois and Godard (bracketed together) 
at the musical competition instituted by the 
city of Paris. Her prize composition, a sym- 
phony entitled ‘ Lutece,’ was afterwards played 
at the concerts at Angers (Nov. 30, 1884). In 
1880 Mile. Holmes again entered the second 
competition opened by the city of Paris, and 
though she only gained an honourable mention 
she was fortunate enough to attract the atten- 
tion of Pasdeloup, who performed the entire 
score of her work ‘ Les Argonautes ’ at the Con- 
certs Populaires (Apr. 24, 1881), and this 
unexpected test proved to be entirejy to her 
credit, and to the discomfiture of Duvernoy, 
W'hose ‘ Tempete ’ had been preferred to Mile. 
Holmes’s work by eleven judges against nine. 
On Mar. 2, 1882, Mile. Holmes produced at the 
Concerts Populaires a Poeme Symphonique 
entitled ‘ Irlande ’ ; another symphony, ‘ Po- 
logne,’ after its production at Angers, w as played 
at the same concerts on Dec. 9, 1883 ; and a 
symphonic ode for chorus and orchestra with 
recitative, entitled ‘ Ludus pro patria,’ was 
given on Mar. 4, 1888, at the Concerts of the 
Conservatoire, The above, with a collection 
of songs called ‘ Los Sept Ivresses,’ are the 
works by which Mile. Holmes’s vigorous talent 
may be judged. Certain portions of her 
work, as the opening of ‘ Irlande,’ her most 
complete work, and the third part of * Les 
ArgonautevS,’ although they contain serious 
faults in prosody and in the union betw'een the 
w'ords and the music, are nevertheless creations 
of great worth, evincing by turns a charming 
tenderness, ardent passion and masculine 
spirit. It is true that the author did not always 
measure her effects ; she gave rather too much 
prominence to the brass instruments, and in 
seeking for originality and grandeur she w^as 
sometimes affected and pompous ; but this 
exuberance was at least a sign of an artistic 
temperament, and of a composer who had some- 
thing to say and tried to give it a fitting ex- 
pression. An ‘ Ode triomphale,’ for solos, 
choir and orchestra, was played at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889 ; a ‘ Hymnc a la Paix,’ for 
the same, at Florence in May 1 890, at the fetes 
in honour of Dante ; and ‘ Au pays bleu,* a 
symphonic suite, was played in 1891. Her 
4-act opera * La Montagne noire * was pro- 
duced at the Paris Opera, Feb. 8, 1895, and 
had a considerable sucjcess. Two more operas, 
‘ Astarte ’ and ‘ Lancelot du lac,’ remain in 
MS. On July 13, 1904, a monument to her 
memory was unveiled in the St. Louis Cemetery, 
Versailles. a. j.; addris. o. F. 

Bibl. — PA tiiiA BABn.LOW-BAnoHA, Augusta JTolm^t et la lemme 
eompoeiteur (FariA. IUI‘2) ; KrkA Pinchart dp Faob, Vne 
Mutleienne vertaillafee : Augusta flolmAs (Pari*. 192!). 

HOLMES, Edward (b. 1797; d. America. 
Aug. 28- 1859), school-fellow and iriend of 
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Keats, was educated for the musical profession 
under V. Novello, and became a teacher of the 
pianoforte. He was engaged as musical critic 
of the Atlas newspaper. In 1827 he made a 
tour in Germany, and wrote a volume entitled 
A liamble among the Musicians of Germany ^ etc., 
1828. It reached a third edition. In 1845 he 
published The Life of Mozart, including his 
Correspondence, in an 8vo volume, wliich Justly 
attracted great atUnititm. This book, which 
was the result of a second visit to Germany, was 
characterised by Otto Jahn as the most useful, 
complete and trustworthy biographj’' then in 
existence.^ A now edition was prepared by 
Prout (Novello & Co., 1878). In addition to 
this, his great work. Holmes wrote a life of 
Purcell for the second issue of Novello’s edition 
of his Sacred Music, an Analytical and Thematic 
Index of MoiarVs PF, works, often reprinted by 
the same firm, analyses of several of Mozart’s 
masses, which w'ere published in the Mus. T., 
with many other papers on musical subjects. 
Ho married the grand-daughter of S. Webbe. 
(See Mus, T„ Oct. 1, 1859.) w. H. n. 

HOLMES, George (d. 1721), organist to the 
Bishop of Durham, was appointed organist of 
Lincoln Cathedral on the death of Thomas 
AUinson in 1704. He composed several anthems, 
two of which — ‘ Arise, shine, O daughter of 
Zion,’ composed on the Union with Scotland, 
1706, and ‘ I will love Thee, O Lord are to be 
found in the Tudway Collection (Harl. MS. 
7341), and others are in the choir books of Lin- 
coln. His fine sotting of the Burial Sentences 
is still sung in Lincoln C’athcdral, and has been 
republished (Novello), edited by Dr. G. A. 
Bennett. Holmes composed an Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day, but for what particular year is not 
stated ; its contents, however, show it to have 
been written betw^ecn 1703 and 1713. Some 
catches by a George Holmes are contained in 
Hilton’s ‘ Catch that catch can,’ 1652 ; their 
composer may possibly have been the father of 
the organist of Lincoln. 

w. H. n., wdth addns. 

HOLMES, (1) John, organist of Winchester 
Cathedral in the latter part of the 16th century, 
and organist of Salisbury C^athedral from 1602- 
1610, contributed to ‘ The Triumphes of Oriana,’ 
1601, the madrigal for live voices, ‘ Thus Bonny 
Boots the birthday celebrated.’ Some church 
music of his composition is extant in MS. He 
W’as master to Adrian Batten and Edward Lowe. 
His son (2) Thoma.s {d, Salisbury, Mar. 25, 1638) 
was sworn a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
Sept. 17, 1633. Some catches by him are con- 
tained in Hilton’s ‘ Catch that catch can,’ 1652. 

w. H. u. 

HOLMES, William Henry (6. Sudbury, 
Derbyshire, Jan. 8, 1812 ; d, London, Apr. 23, 
1885), son of a musician, entered the R.A.M. at 
its opening in 1822, and gained two of the first 

1 Jahn'M Mwari, Und ed. Vorwort. p. xv. 
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medals granted there for composition and the 
piano. In 1826 he became sub-professor and 
subsequently professor of the piano. As a 
teacher he was remarkably successful, having 
trained some of the most eminent of English 
musicians ; among them Sterndale Bennett, the 
two Maefarrens, J. W. Davison and others. 
His knowledge of pianoforte music was very 
great, and as a virtuoso he long enjoyed a high 
reputation. His first appearance at the Phil- 
harmonic was in Mendelssohn’s Introduction 
and Rondo, Mar. 24, 1851 ; and as late as 1876 
he performed at the Alexandra Palace a con- 
certo of his owm, in A major, written for the 
Jubilee of the R.A.M. His numerous composi- 
tions of all classes are still in MS. Like his 
friend Cipriani Potter he was always ready to 
welcome new composers and new music, in proof 
of which wo may name the fact that it was at 
his instigation and under his care that Brahms’s 
first PE. concerto was first played in England 
by MissBaglehole,at the Crystal Palace, Mar. 9, 
1872. a. 

HOLST, Gustav Theodore (6. Cheltenham, 
Sept. 21 , 1874), one of the most prominent com- 
posers in England of his generation. 

The family, originally Swedish, settled in 
Baltic Russia early in the 1 8th century, whence 
Mattliias von Holst (1767-1854) migrated to 
England in 1807 with his eight-year old son, 
Gustavus Valentin, who eventually married an 
Englishwoman and settled at Cheltenham. 
Their son, Adolf von Holst (1846-1901) married 
an English pianist, Clara Lcdiard, and was the 
father of Gustav, who dropped the use of the 
‘ von ’ during the war. Despite the foreign 
origin of his name, Gustav Holst’s ancestry is 
thus prepondcnitingly English, and associated 
with those westeni counties wheiu?e have come 
many representative English composers of this 
generation and the last. His father intended 
him to become a pianist, but from the earliest 
days ho turned his attentioi\ for preference to 
com})osition. A village organistship gave liim 
the first opening in a direction which was to 
have important results for his career — the 
handling of choirs, of w'hitih he had conducted 
several, besides a small orchcvstra, before com- 
ing to London, where he entered the R.C.M. in 
1893. As a boy he had tried seven or eight 
times to win a scholarship, but he did not suc- 
ceed until 1895, w ithin a few days of passing 
the age-limit. It was for composition, which 
ho studied with Stanford, having previously 
had instruction in theoiy from Rockstro. He 
also studied the piano and organ resjiectively 
under Sharpe and Hoyte, but a tendency to 
neuritis in the hand led him to take up the 
trombone under Case. This hand trouble, which 
has often caused him to employ a musical 
amanuensis, was indirectly a blessing in dis 
guise, for it led to the intimate orchestral ex- 
perience and practical sense of interpretation 

2u 
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which have contributed bo much to his technical 
equipment. It was during these student years 
that he formed the abiding friendship with 
Vaughan Williams which has had a pronounced 
influence upon his career. 

On leaving the K.C.M. he joined the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company as first trombone and 
repeiiteur^ and played for many years in the 
Scottish and other orchestras. He was also for 
some seasons organist at the Royal Opera, 
Co vent Garden. It was in 1903 that he entered 
upon his career as a teacher, which has been 
crowned with remarkable success, again in con* 
sequence of his practical outlook on music. He 
then became music-master at Edward Alleyn 
School, Dulwich, and the following year musical 
director at the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
retaining the former post until 1919, but re- 
linquishing the latter in 1907, when he became 
musical director at Morley College. Mean- 
while he was appointed in 1905 music-master 
at St. Paul’s Girls’ School. These two posi- 
tions ho still holds, besides teaching composi- 
tion at the R.C.M. since 1919, but he has been 
obliged to throw up the similar post he held 
at Reading College from 1919-23. He was 
suffering from overwork and had already 
decided to reduce his teaching engagements, 
when, in that year, he fell from the platform 
at Reading, sustaining a shock which would 
not have been serious but for the previous 
strain, which made a period of rest imperative. 
He nevertheless fulfilled an engagement in May 
to conduct several of his own works at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and returned 
to work in the autumn. In Feb. 1924 he gave 
up all teaching, lecturing and conducting, and 
spent the rest of the year in the country. He 
was allowed to write, and took advantage of the 
enforced freedom from distractions. That same 
year he was elected a Fellow of the R.C.M. The 
only other incidents bearing upon his musical 
development are a holiday spent in Algeria, 
which inspired the ‘ Beni Mora ’ Suite, and, in 
Oct. 1918, a journey to Salonika for the purpose 
of organising music among the troops under 
the Y.M.C.A. Army Education scheme. The 
following March he went to Constantinople, 
and thence to several camps in Asia Minor. 
His entire career has been one of useful and 
productive activity. 

As a composer his beginnings were remark- 
able more for the intensity of his preoccupation 
with music than for premature brilliance or 
facility. He was unusually free alike from 
vague aspirations and from the vanity of 
cleverness, desiring only to make music as 
well as he might. Though with the approach 
of maturity he has found deeper sources of 
inspiration and a wider variety of aim, the 
main incentive has remained the same, and is 
stronger even than the mystical inclinations 
suggested by his choice of subjects. The best- 


known of his early works is the Ballet suite of 
1900, which was performed and published 
under the auspices of the Patron’s Fund, to 
which is due also the performance of * The 
Mystic Trumpeter,* afterwards the first of 
Holst’s compositions to be performed by the 
Royal Philharmonic Society. Meanwnilo the 
‘ Cotswolds ’ Symphony had been given at 
Bournemouth in 1902. He was also giving 
much attention to choral writing, and to the 
study of folk-song ; the latter bearing early 
fruit in the Somerset Rhapsody of 1907. 
About 1906 he entered upon what has come to 
be known as his ‘ Sanskrit ’ period, which may 
be said to have lasted until 1911. During 
those years he was attracted by the Hindu 
epics, but especially by the hymns of the Big- 
Veda. His first opera, ‘ Sita,’ which was placed 
second in the Ricordi competition of 1908 (the 
prize being awarded to E. W. Naylor’s * The 
Angelus ’) is based upon an episode from the 
Bammyana, but has otherwise little in common 
with the works that followed. These comprise 
four sets of choral hymns from the Big-Veda, 
other settings for solo voice, an opera di camera^ 
‘ Savitri,’ based upon an episode from the 
Mahabharata, an ode, ‘ The Cloud Messenger,’ 
for chorus and orchestra, and ‘ Two Eastern 
Pictures ’ for female chorus and harp, both the 
latter being derived from the Kalidasa. For 
these works he mostly wrote his own texts, in 
the setting of which he acquired a peculiaily 
sensitive feeling for the elasticity of English 
prose accentuation, out of which grew subset 
quently his addiction to irregular and asym- 
metric rhythms, or, rather, his allegiance to the 
rhythmic in preference to the metric accent. 
In these works there is no spurious or super- 
ficial Orientalism, but an intimate penetration 
of the text. Nevertheless, reinforced by the 
Algerian Suite ‘ Beni Mora,’ they brought the 
composer for the time a reputation for Oriental 
associations which had to be lived down after- 
guards. Towards the end of this period he 
turned his attention to the resources of the 
military band, for which ho wrote two suites, 
and he reverted to his love of the folk-song 
idiom in the * St. Paul’s ’ suite for strings, thus 
named after the school, besides numerous 
choral settings. 

The next phase of Holst’s career opened with 
‘ The Planets,’ a suite of seven orchestral tone- 
poems suggested by astrological associations. 
Because it begins with a singularly powerful 
depiction of Mars, it was thought to owe 
inspiration to the war period, but in fact the 
composition was thought out much earlier, and 
the scoring was in progress when war broke 
out. Many of Holst’s works have had this 
prolonged preparation. His third opera, ‘ The 
Perfect Fool,’ was actually in his mind for 
fifteen years before being completed in 1921. 
* The Planets * was first given a semi-private 
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morning performanoe at Queen’s Hall in 1918, 
on the eve of the composer’s departure for 
Salonika — performed for the first time in 
public at a Philharmonic Concert the following 
year, with the exception of ‘ Venus * and 
‘ Neptune.* It is still rarely performed in its 
entirety, but groups of from three to five of 
its sections constantly appear in orchestral 
programmes. Then followed the ‘ Hymn of 
Jesus,* completed in 1917 and performed two 
years later by the Philharmonic Society and 
Choir, which had the effect of confirming in 
another direction the deep impression made on 
the public by the success of ‘ The Planets.* 
From being a composer highly esteemed in a 
somewhat narrow circle, Holst suddenly became 
a celebrity from whom great works were ex- 
pected. His name acquired enhanced pro- 
minence at the big provincial Festivals with the 
* Ode to Death * (Leeds, 1922), ‘ The Evening 
Watch,* motet (Gloucester 1925), and the 
Choral Symphony, after Keats (Leeds 1925), 
and reached an oven wider public through 
performances by the British National Opera 
Company of his operas ‘ The Perfect Fool * 
(completed 1921, and produced at Co vent 
Garden in May 1923), * Savitri,* and ‘ At the 
Boar’s Head * (composed 1924, produced at 
Manchester in Apr. 1925). ‘ A Fugal Overture,* 
which is an independent work, though associ- 
ated in performance with ‘ The Perfect Fool,* 
was written in 1922, a ‘Fugal Concerto* 
for flute, oboe and strings, on the American 
journey of 1923, and a Toccata for piano 
in 1924. 

It would be hazardous to venture generalisa- 
tions upon so varied and copious an output. 
It has, however, some persistent traits : a 
high degree of techiucal proficiency of the kind 
that is shown by an uniformly practicable 
manner of writing, and by the close relation of 
means to effect, but which is personal rather 
than orthodox ; a fondness for insistent un- 
even time -measures (5-4, 7-4, etc.) where 
symmetry is the intention, and at others an 
unusual rhythmic independence of metrical bar- 
lines, especially in the setting of words ; copious 
melodic invention, with a flexible melodic line 
often influenced, but not dominated, by the folk- 
song idiom ; an intimate sense of choral effect ; 
and a feeling for polyphony which is directly 
based upon experience in preference to theory. 
The vein of mysticism to which reference has 
been made expresses itself with equal directness 
in the simplicity of the Four Songs for voice and 
violin unaccompanied, and the complexity of 
the ‘ Hymn of Jesus.* Directness of expression 
is, in fact, the ideal he has kept before him. He 
has little liking for the vagueness which passes 
under the name of atmosphere, or for subter- 
fuges of whatever kind, and it is often in this 
'implicity that consists the inspiration of his 
fork. s. B. 


LIST OP WORKP 

1S96. Op. 1, * The Revoke/ opera (one Act).*t 
1896. Op. 9, Fantaeiestueke, for oboe and aUlnn.*! 

Op. 8, Quintet for PP. and wlnd.*t 

Op. 4, Four Bongs : ' Margaret'H Slumber Song/ * Soft, Soft 
Wind,' ‘Soft and Gently,'* Awake, my 
Heart.' 

Op. 6, * Clear and Cool,' flve>part chorus and orch.*t 

1898. Op, 6, ‘ Omulf’a Drapa,’ aceua for baritone and orch.*t 

1899. Op. 7, ' Walt Wbitnian,’ overture.*t 

1900. Five part-flongM : ' Sylvia/ * Love la enough/ 

' Autumn/ * Come away. Death,' ' Love Song.’ 

* Ave Maria,’ eight parts, female voices. 

Op. 10, Suite In E flat (Patron'# Fund), called ' Ballet Suite.' 
yP* ‘ ^otawolda ’ Symphony.* (Bournemouth, 1902.) 
1902. Op, 11, ‘ The Youth’# Chojce,’ opera.*t 

Op. 12, PartHongB : ' Dream Tryat,' ‘ Ye Llttla Blrda,' ' Her 
eyes the glow-worm land thee,' 'Now la the 
month.' 


1903. Op. 13, • Indra,' symphonic poem.*t 
Op. 14, Quintet for wlnd.*t 

1902. Op. 15, Six baritone 8ong» : ' Invocation to Dawn,* * Fain 

would 1/ ' Sergeant’H Song,’ ' Tn a Wood/ 

• Between ua now,’ ‘ 1 will not let thee go.' 

Op. 16, Six soprano aongs : ' Calm is the Mom,' ’ My True 
Love,’ • Weep no more,* ' Lovely, kind,’ ' Cradle 
Song/ ‘ Peace.' 

1903. Op. 17, ' King Eatmere,' ballad for chorua and orch. 

1904. Op. 18, ■ The Mystic Trumpeter,’ * soprano solo and orch. 

(Patron’s Fund.) 

1905. Op. 19, No, 1, ' Hong of the Nighi,’ vln. and orch,*t 

1911. Op. 19, No, 2. ' Invocation,’ v’ci. and orch,* (May Mukle, 

Queen's Hall, 1911.) 

Op. 20, (a) SongH friuii ’ The Princess,' for female voices. 

(5) Four Carols for mixed \olces. 

1906. Op. 22, Songs without words : * Marching Bong,* ' Country 

Song,’ for small orch. 

Op. 23, ’ Sita/ opera in 3 acts.*t 

1907. Op. 24, * Hymns fronj the Rig-Veda,’ for solo voice : Dawn,' 

‘ Vanina,’ ‘ Creation, ‘ Indra,’ ’ Maruts,’ ‘ Frogs,* 

* Faith,’ ' Vac,’ ’ Varuna ’ (11), 

* The Heart Worships,’ soprano song. 

Op. 23, (a) ‘Songs of the West,'* orch. (Selection of West 
Country Bongs.) 

(5) ' B'-irerset Rhapsody,’ • orch. (Produced by 
Edward Mason.) 

1908. Op. 25, ’ Savitrl,’ opera di Camera. (Produced 1916.) 

Op. 26, ‘Choral Hymns from the Rlg-Veda.’ 

1908. Orouj^ 1, Mixed chorus and orch. 

1909. Group ’2, Female voices and chorus. 

1910. Group 3, Female voices and harp, 

1912. Group 4, Mule voices and orch. (London: Edward 

Mason.) 

1909. Op. 27, (o) Incideutalmuslcto' A Vision of Dame Christian/* 

(A Masque at Ht. Paul’s Girls’ School.) 

(5) Incidental music to Stepney Pageant (for 
children).* 

Op. 28, (o) First suite for Military Baud. 

1911. Op. 28, (b) Second suite for Military Band. 

1910. Op. 20, No. 1. Or'ental Suite in E minor for orch.. 'Beni 

Mora ’ (London : Baifour Gardiner Concerts.) 

1911. Op. 29, No. 2, Fantastic Suite for orch., ’ Phantastes.^ • 

(Patron’s P’uud.) 

1910. Op. 80, * The (’loud Messenger,’ Ode for chorus and orch. 

(Loudon : Balfour Gardiner’s Concerts.) 
'Christmas Dav,' chorus and orch. 

Pour Whittier Hongs, * ParUongs for Children.' 

1911. Op. 31, ‘ Two Eastern I'icturcs/ partsongs for femali 

voices and harp. 

Op. 81, No. i, ’ Hecuba's Lament ' from * The Trojaq 
Women/ for alto solo, female chorus, and orch. 
Op. 31, No. 2j * Hymn to Dionysius,' for chorus and o^cl[^ 
(London : B.'ilfour Gardiner Concerla.) 

1912. Two I’salms for chorus, strings and organ. 

1913. St. Paul’s Suite, for stringed orch. 

1914. 'Dirge for Two Veterans,' partsoug for male voioea 

and bras.s. 

1915. Op. 32, * The Plaueta,’ suite for large orch., 7 movements 

(Royal Philharmonic Hocioty, 1919, with the e*» 
ception of ’ Venus ' and ’ Neptune ’) 

1916. Op. 33, Japanese Huite fur orch. (Coliseum Theatre, 1916, 

and Queen’s Hall Promenades, 1919.) 

Op. 84, Partsongs for mixed voioea : * To-morrow shall be 
my dancing day,’ ‘ Bring ua in good ale,’ ’ 'Terly 
Terlow,’ * Lullay.* 

Op. 35, Four songs for voice and vln. ; ’ Jesu Sweet,’ ’ I sing 
of a Maid,* ' My soul has iioughl,’ ' My lemon Is 
so true of love.’ 

Ohoruses from ' Alcestls,’ for female voices, harp and 
flutes. 

Op. 86, Three Hymns for chorus and orch. : ‘ Let all mortal 
flesh keep silence,’ * Turn back, O man,' ' A 
Festal Chime.’ 

Op> 86, Six choral folk-songs : ‘ The Seeds of Love/ * Matthew, 
Mark,’ ' The Blacksmith.’ ‘ Swansea Town/ 
' I love my love,' ‘ There was a Tree.’ 

1917. Op. 87, The * Hymn of Jesus,’ for two choruses and semi- 

chorus, orch., PF. and organ, ((’aniegle Trust.) 
Op. 87, Partsongs for children : ‘ The Corn Song,’ ' Song of 
the Lumbermen,’ * A Dream of Christmas.’ 

1919, Op. 88, * Ode to Death,’ chorus and orch. (words by Walt 
Whitman). (Tweeds Festival, Oct. 1922 ; London, 
Bach Choir, Dec. 1923.) 

1921. Op. 39, ‘ The Perfect Fool/ opera. (B.N.O.C.,C!ovent Garden, 

1923.) 

1922. Op. 40, No. 1, Fugal overture for orch. 

1923. Op. 40, No. 2, Fugal concerto for flute, oboe and strings. 

(Promenade f:oncert, (Queen’s HalL> 

1924. Op. 41, First choral symphony, soprano solo and oroh. 

(words from Keats). (Writtan lor Treads 
Festival, 1925.) 


* Unpnbllshed. t Unperformed. 
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1994. Op. 42, * The Evening Watch,’ motet (fint of a seriea of 
motets lor unoccompAttied chorus: words by 
Yat^han). (Oloucestcr Festival, 102S.) 

Op. 43, * At the Boar’s Head,* opera. (B.N.O.C., Itanohester. 
April JU25.) 

Toccata for piano solo. 


HOLSTEIN, Franz von (6. Brunswick, Feb. 
16, 1826 ; d. Leipzig, May 21/22, 1878), the son 
of an officer of high position. He was himself 
obliged to adopt the military profession, but 
eagerly embraced every opportunity of improv- 
ing his musical knowledge. He studied with 
such success under Griepenkerl that in 1845, 
while he was working for an examination, he 
found time to finish an opera in two acts, ‘ Zwei 
NSiChte in Venedig,’ which was privately per- 
formed. He went through the Schleswig -Hoi- ; 
stein campaign, and on his return to Brunswick 
set to work upon o;;>crrj on the subject of ; 

Waverley,’ This more ambitious work in five : 
acts was finished in 1852, and was shown to 
Hauptmann, who was so pleased with it that he 
persuaded Holstein to leave the army and de- 
vote himself to art. From 1853-56, therefore, 
with a considerable interval occasioned by ill- 
health, he studied at Leipzig, and produced 
several very promising works, among them a 
concert overture, ‘ Loreley.’ He went to Rome I 
in the winter of 1850-57, and continued his | 
studies there, and subsequently at Berlin and ! 
Paris. In 1869 a new opera, ‘ Die Haide- ' 
schacht,’ was produced with success at Dresden, 
and was heard on All the principal stages of 
Germany, A comic oi>era, ‘ Die Erbe von 
Morloy,’ was produced in 1872 at Leipzig, and 
in 1876 yet another, * Die Hochlander,’ was 
given at Mannheim. Besides the dramatic 
works he left a posthumous overture, * Frau 
Aventiure,’ a solo from Schiller’s ‘ Braut von 
Messina,’ and ‘ Beatrice,’ a scena for soprano 
with orchestra. M. 

HOLTHUSIUS, Johannes, of Kempen, 
rector of the Augsburg Cathedral school, c. 1567, 
wrote ‘ Compendium cantionum ecclesiastica- 
rum,’ 1567 (another ed, 1579). E. v. d. s. 

HOLYOKE, Samuel, A.M. (6. Boxford, 
Mass., U.S.A., 1771 ; d. Concord, N.H„ U.S.A., 
1816), an American teacher and composer of 
both vocal and instrumental music. Ho pub- 
lished Harmonia Americaim (printed in type at 
Boston, 1791) — a collection of hymn-tunes and 
other pieces ; The Instrumental Assistant (vol. i. 
1806, vol.ii. 1 807, Exeter, N.H,); TheColumbian 
Repository of Sacred Harmony (Exeter, N.H., 
1809), a very voluminous work; and, with 
Oliver Holden, The Massachusetts Compiler. 

G. 

HOLZ, Karl (6. Vienna, 1798 ; d . there, 
Nov. 9, 1858), an Austrian official, able violinist, 
and devoted lover of music. In 1 824 he became 
one of Schuppanzigh’s quartet party, and an 
active member of the direction of Gebauer’s 
Spirituel Concerte, in which he led the first 
violins. He was a jovial, pleasant fellow, 
devoted heart and soul to Beethoven, who 


dubbed him * Mahagoni-Holz,* ^ and often in« 
vited him to dinner, where he took more than his 
share of his entertainer’s wine — ‘ a hard drinker, 
between ourselves,* says Beethoven.* Possibly 
drink was not his only failing, if we may so 
interpret the ‘ Monsieur terrible amoureux ’ of 
another letter of Beethoven’s.* 

In 1826 Beethoven informed him by letter* 
that he had chosen him for his biographer, in 
the confidence that whatever information 
might be given him for that purpose would 
be accurately communicated to the world. 
According to Schindler, Beethoven afterwards 
repented of this arrangement. In 1843 Holz 
made over his rights to Gassner of Carlsruhe, 
but nothing was done. 

One of the last times that Beethoven’s pen 
touched the paper before he took to his death- 
bed was to add his signature and a line of 
music (in a strange scale) to a note of his 
dictation to Holz, ‘Dec. 1826’ (Nohl, Letters, 
385): 











Wir Ir • ren alle Samt, J**der Ir - ret anderat. 

Wie liumer Ihr Freund Bucihuveu. 


HOLZBAUER, Iqnaz [b. Vienna, ^*1 7i 1 ; 
d. Mannheim, Apr. 7, 1783), composer. He was 
a chorister in 8t. Stephen’s Church, and was 
destined for the law, but devoted all his spare 
time to music, and by study of Fux's Gradus 
made himself a good contrapuntist. On Fux’s 
advice ho went to Italy, running away from the 
Prince of Tour and Taxis to whom he was secre- 
tary at Lay bach ; but a fever, caught at Venice, 
obliged him to return. Ho next became Kapell- 
meister to Count Rottal in Moravia, and while 
there married. Returning to Vienna in 1745, 
the court theatre engaged him as director of 
music, and his wife as singer. In 1747 they 
started on a tour in Italy, and in 175 1 he became 
first Kapellmeister to the Duke of Wtirtemlierg 
at Stutigart. In 1753 his pastoral opera ‘ II 
figlio delle selve’ (Schwetzingen) procured him 
the appointment of K apellmcister to the Elector 
Palatine at Mannheim. It was during this time 
that the Mannheim orchestra attained that ex- 
cellence of performance which made it famous, 
though it is difficult to say how much of this 
was due to Holzbauer and how much to Canna- 
bich the leader. In 1757 he produced ‘ Nitteti * 
at Turin with great success, and in the following 
year his best work, ‘ Alessandro nell’ Indie * was 
well received at Milan. In 1776 he composed 
his only German opera, ‘ Gunther von Schwarz- 
burg * (Mannheim), which was brilliantly suc- 
cessful. When the orchestra was transferred 
to Munich, Holzbauer remained at Mannheim ; 
he was entirely deaf for some years before his 
death. He composed other operas besides those 

1 Letter of Aug. 29. 1824. * Letter. Aug. 11. 1826. 

> Nobl, No. 380. « Aug. 80. 
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mentioned, and church and instrumental music 
(see Q.‘L. for list), all now forgotten, though 
not without value in their day, as we may 
judge from the testimony of Mozart, no lenient 
critic : 

‘ I heard to-day a Mass of Holzbauor'a, which is 
still good althougii twenty-six years old. He writes 
very well, in a cood church style ; the vocal and 
instrunicntiil parts go well together, and his fugues 
are good.’ (Letter, Nov. 4, 1777.) 

And again : 

‘ Holzbauor’s music ’ (in “ ftlinther ’*) ‘ is very 
beautiful — too good for the libretto. It is wonderful 
that so old a m.au has so much spirit, for you can’t 
imagine iiow mucli fire there is in the music.’ (Nov. 
14-16, 1777.) 

He evidently behaved well to Mozart, w’ithout 
any of the jealousy which he too often gener- 
ated. The score of ‘ Giinthcr von Schwarz- 
burg ’ is printed in the D.D.T., vols. viii. and | 
ix., and a thematic list of 65 symphonies is given 
in Jhrg. iii. vol. i. M. c. c. 

HOLZBLASINSTRUMENTE (Gcr.), the 
* wood- wind * department of the orchestra. 

HOLZBOGEN, Joiianx Georq {d. Munich, 
Nov. 7, 1775), an excellent violinist, a pupil of 
Tartini c. 1753. After his return to Munich ho 
was appointed court Konzertmeister in 1762. 
Burney, who heard him, praises his brilliant 
technique as well as his temperament. On »Tunc 
19 and 22, 1770, he gave concerts at Erank- 
fort-on-M. with Leitgeb, the horn virtuoso. 
Gerl)cr (1) mentions a number of his composi- 
tions; Eitner (Q.-L.) could only trace a sym- 
phony a 4, and a trio and nocturne for 2 violins 
and violoncello. E. v, d. s. 

HOMBERGER, Pattl (b. 1560 ; d. Ratisbon, 
Nov. 19, 1634), a pupil of Giov. Gabrieli, cantor 
and teacher in 1601. Ho composed Psalinodia 
Vesjjertinac, MS. 1607, and a large number of 
occasional songs in parts and for single voices 
iQ.’L.), 

HGMER, Louise {nee. Beatty, b. Pittsburg, 
U.S.A., 1874), opernti<! contralto. She studied 
music in Philadelphia and Boston; singing, etc., 
in Paris with Eidcle Koenig and Paul Lherie, 
and married the composer, Sidney Homer, 
in 1895. She gained her early experience in 
opera in France, making her debut in 1898 at 
Vichy as Leonora in ‘ La favorita.’ Engaged 
by Maurice Grau for Co vent Garden, she sang 
there in 1890-1900, appearing first in the small 
part of Lola in ‘ Cavulleria Rusticana,’ and 
later as one of the V alkyries. After a season at 
the Brussels Monnaie she returned to America, 
and made her dt^.but there at San Francisco as 
Amneris in 1900. Subsequently she entered 
upon a long and successful career at the Metro- 
politan, New York It was there that her fine 
voice developed its full beauty and pow'er, 
chiefly for a couple of years in Italian and 
French operas, then in the leading contralto 
r61es of Wagnerian music-drama, Orfoo, the 
Witches in ‘ Hansel und Gretel * and ‘ KOnigs- 
kinder,* Bame Quickly in Verdi’s * Falstaff,* 


etc. She also earned a high reputation in 
oratorio and as soloist with the principal 
American orchestras. 

BiBt . — International Who'i Who in Mutie. 

HOMER, Syduev {h. Boston, Bc'c. 9, 1864), 
studied with Chadwick at Boston and also with 
Rheinberger and others at Munich and Leipzig. 
Returning to America he taught and lectured 
in Boston until in 1900 he removed to New 
York. He has been exceedingly successful as 
a composer of songs, some of which have 
become very popular in America. (See Amtr, 
Supj).) 

HOMILIUS, Gottfried August (5. Rosen- 
thal, Saxony, Feb. 2, 1714; d. Juno 2, 1785), 
a pupil of J. S. Bach, and master of Adam 
Hiller. He matriculated at the university of 
Ixripzig in 17.35 ; in 1742 he became organist of 
the Frauenkirche in Dresden, and in 1755 
director of the music in the three principal 
churches there, and cantor of the Kreuzschule, 
the choir of which he brought to a high pitch of 
excellence. He enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion among his contemporaries as an organist, 
especially for his skill in registration. He was 
an industrious composer, and in the latter part 
of the 18th century his larger church works 
•were ranked very high. His numerous sacred 
compositions are characterised by a peculiarly 
happy vein of meJody, and, in accordance with 
the taste of the day, an avoidance of polyphonic 
treatment of the parts. On the other hand, it 
io dilBcult t-o compare his music with more 
modem homophonic compositions. His treat- 
ment of his themes — as is the case throughout 
this period in which Bach’s influence was para- 
mouiitr — is always interesting, and sometimes 
masterly. His most important works are his 
motets, model compositions of the kind. 
Little of his music has been printed, but he was 
very liberal in allowing copies of his works to 
bo taken. Of his 32 motets some excellent 
examples are to be found in his pupil J, A. 
Hiller’s ‘ Viorstimrnige Motetten,’ in Sander’s 
‘ Heilige Caocilia ’ (Berlin, 1818-19), Woeber’s 
* Kirchliche Chorgesange ’ (Stuttgart, 1867), 
and Trautwein’s ‘ Auswahl.’ Specimens of 
bis organ works are to be found in Kr»rner’s 
Orgelvirtuos. A Pater Noster for four voices, 
fully bearing out the description of his style 
just given, is printed in Hiillah’s * Vocal 
Scores.* His published works include, a 
‘Passions- Can tate’ (1775); a Christmas ora- 
torio, ‘ Die Freude der Hirten uber die Geburt 
Jesu ’ (1777) ; ‘ Sochs deutsche Arien fur 

Freunde ernsthafter Gesfinge ’ (1786) and a 
‘ Weihnachtsmotette.* Those still in MS. are 
much more ntimcrous, and comprise a course of 
church music for Sundays and festivals ; several 
Passions, including one according to St. Mark, 
perhaps his best work ; a * Choralbuch ’ contain- 
ing 167 chorales ; and finally organ music, con- 
sisting of fugues, chorales with variations, and 
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trios. (See the article on him by Spitta in the 
Allgem, deutache Biographie, and the Viertel^ 
jahraschrift fur Musikwiaa., vol. 10, No. 3, 
p. 346, where an extensive list of his works is 
to be found.) A. M. 

HOMOPHONY {6fxo<l)<*)v6s), voices or instru- 
ments sounding alike — unison. The term is 
sometimes applied to music written in what is 
called the monodic stylo. (See Monody.) 
But it is now ordinarily employed for music in 
plain harmony, the parts all sounding together, 
as opposed to the polyphonic treatment, in 
which the several voices or parts move inde- 
pendently of each other or in imitation. (Cf. 
Counterpoint and Polyphony.) a. 

HONAUER, Leonzt, lived in Paris c. 1760, 
where a largo number of his compositions for 
chamber music, especially harpsichord sonatas 
with and without accompaniment, were pub- 
lished between 1760-70. Some of his works 
(including sonatas, together with ScholKjrt) ap- 
peared in London about that time (Q.-L,). 

HONDT, Gheerkin (Gerard) de, choir- 
master (c. 1539) at Hertogenbosch, where he 
composed motets in honour of the confreric. 
Only a limited number of his compositions have 
so far been recovered, some dated 1542, and 
these are declared so masterly in form and so 
fresh in conception that they dcjfy their age 
{Q,-L, ; FHia), 

HONEGGER, Arthur (6. Havre, Mar. 10, 
1892), composer. Although a member of the 
group of French musicians known as the ‘ Six,’ 
he is of Swiss parentage. He began by study- 
ing harmony with R. Ch. Martin, and the violin 
with Capet, and subsequently spent two years 
at the Conservatoire of Zurich. In 1912 he 
returned to France and entered the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where he studied harmony, oounter- 
! point and fugue under Gedalge and Widor, and 

! conducting under Vincent dTndy. Honegger 
continues to live in France, but frequently 
spends the summer months in the country of 
his origin, chiefly at Zurich. 

Honegger’s first work of importance, a sonata 
for violin and piano, appeared in 1916, and the 
following year saw the production of a string 
quartet and two orchestral works, ‘ Lo Chant 
de Nigamon ’ and the prelude to ‘ Aglavaine et 
S^lysette.’ In Dec. 1918, the Theatre du Vieiix- 
Colombier in Paris produced the masque ‘ Le 
Dit des jeux du monde,* the first work on a 
large scale which fully revealed the young com- 
poser’s individuality. In 1919 followed a second 
sonata for violin and piano, and the incidental 
music to Max Jacob’s ‘ La Mort de Sainte- 
Alm^nne,* The year 1920 proved a year of 
exceptional productivity, for it saw not only 
the appearance of three new sonatas (for viola 
and piano, violoncello and piano and 2 violins 
unaccompanied) and the ‘ Pastorale d’6te ’ for 
small orchestra, which was awarded the * Prix 
Verley/ but also the production, at the Autumn 


Salon, of the ballet ‘ V6rite et mensonge.* To 
1921 belong the pantomimic symphony ‘Ho- 
race viotorieux * and the incidental music fox* 
‘ Le Roi David,’ a play by the Swdss poet Ren6 
Morax, produced at Meziercs (Switzerland) on 
June 12. In 1922, Honegger was w^orking at 
music for Andr6 Gide’s ‘ Saul,* and in 1923 
at a score intended for a production of Shake- 
speare’s Tempest, The chief work of 1924 is 
the ‘Pacific No. 231,’ an orchestral descrip- 
tion of a steam engine, and this was followed 
by ‘Judith,’ another dramatic "work for the 
M.'zieres theatre. Apart from those larger 
w'orks, Honegger has written a number of piano 
and organ pieces, songs and chamber works. 

Arthur Honegger attaches much importance 
to questions of musical structure and to a com- 
plex polyphonic style, as distinct from harmony 
and colour. He inclines towards grave and 
tragic subjects and austere, ample forms. His 
musical texture is for the most part elaborately 
contrapuntal, proceeding in melodic lines, the 
convergence of which produces a rich and varied 
harmonic fabric of a peculiarly harsh poly- 
tonality. Literary or pictorial aspects, even in 
the case of his music for the stage, are always 
thrust into the background in favour of a purely 
musical, symphonic clement. 

Honegger devoted more time to hard study 
than most of his contemporaries, with the result 
that he developed comparatively slowly. In 
his early w'orks his wrestling with the problems 
of medium and form betrays itself in the sub- 
ordination of his imagination to such technical 
considerations, and it was not until ho had 
reached the age of 26 that he succeeded in ex- 
pressing himself convincingly within the formal 
restrictions he had set himself. In * Le Dit des 
jeux du monde,’ which dates from that time, 
he also showed that he is not insensible to the 
value of new discoveries in the domain of or- 
chestral colour. The work is scored for a siring 
nonet, flute, trumpet and percussion only, while 
the orchestra of ‘ Le Roi David ’ consists of 
wood-wind, brass, double bass, piano and har- 
monium, the composer gaining remarkably full 
and varied effects in both cases. A concert 
version of ‘ Le Roi David,’ virtually an oratorio, 
was produced in the Coliseum at Rome in 
March 1926, and later in the year repeated at 
Zurich in the festival of the Int. Soc. for 
Contemporary Music. B. B. 

HONORIO, Romualdo, a 17th-century 
monk of the Calmaldolenses, composed 2 boolm 
of masses (Venice, 1642, 1645), * Concerti a doi 
tre e quattro vooi ’ with some psalms in 4 and 5 
parts (1638), some songs in collective volumes, 
etc. (See Q,'L,) 

HOOK, James (6. Norwich, June 3, 1746; 
d, Boulogne. 1827), studied music under Gar- 
land, organist of the cathedral. When a very 
young man he came to London and composed 
some songs which were sung at Richmond and 
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Eanelagh, and which he published as his op. 1. 
In 1769 he was engaged at Marylebone Gardens 
as organist and composer, and continued there 
until 1773. In 1774 he was engaged at Vaux- 
hall Gardens in the same capacities, and con- 
tinued there until 1820. He was for long 
organist of St. John’s, Horsleydown. During 
his engagements at Marylebone and Vauxhall 
he is said to have composed upwards of 2000 
songs, cantatas, catches, etc. He gained prize 
medals at the C’ateh Club in 1772, for his catch, 

‘ One morning Dame Turner,’ and in 1780 for 
‘ Come, kiss me, dear Dolly.* In 1776 Hook 
brought out ‘ The Ascension,* an oratorio. He 
composed the music for the following dramatic 
pieces : 

* Dido,* 1771 ; * The Divorce.' composed In 1771 for Marylebone. 
but not pro<luced until 1781 at Drury Lane ; ' Trick upon Trick,' 

* II Dilettante,’ ‘ Country Coartshlp,' and ‘ Cupid's Revenge,' 1772 ; 

'Apollo and Daphne.’ 1773; ‘The Fair Peruvian.' 1778; 'The 
La<ly of the Manor,' 1778 ; * Wi.harn and Nancy,’ 1779 ; *Too 
civil by half,’ 178a ; ' The Double Diagvdse,' 1784 ; ‘ The Triumph 
of Beauty,’ 1788 ; ' Jack of Newhurv,’ 179.5 ; * Diamond cut 

Diamond,’ 1797 ; ' Wilraon* (.'ostle,' 1800 ; ’ The Soldier's Return,’ 
1805 ; ‘ Tekell,’ ' The Invisible Girl,’ and * Catch him who can,* 
1808 ; ‘ Mmlc Mad ' and ‘ The Fortress,’ 1807 ; * The Siege of St. 
Quintin,’ 1808 ; * Killing no Murder ‘ and ’ Safe and Sound,’ 1809. 
Besides those he composed a number of odeM, such as that on the 
return of peace. 1783, and music for the folium Ing, the dates of 
production of which are uncertain : ’ The Wedding,’ ‘ I.ove and 
Virtue,’ ’ The Cryer of Vauxhall,’ ‘ The Pledge,’ ‘ Coralie,' ‘ Blanche 
and Edgar,’ and ’ The Country Wake.' 

Many of his songs were published in collec- 
tions, as ‘ The Feast of Anacreon,* ‘ Hours of 
Love,’ etc., but the greater number ivere 
issued singly. Hook composed several con- 
certos for tbe organ or harpsichord, and sonatas 
for the {lianoforte, and was author of Quida di 
a hook of instruction for the piano- 
fortt\ Several of his glees, catches and rounds 
arc printed in Warren’s C^ollections. 

ISeveral members of Hook's family were 
eminent in literature. His first wife. Miss 
Madden {d. Oct. 19, 1795), was authoress of 
‘ The Double Disguise.’ His son, James Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Worcester (6. 1772; d. 1828), 
was author of the w ords of ‘ Jack of Newbury,’ 

* Diamond cut Diamond,’ etc. His younger 

son, Theodore Edward {b, 1788 ; d. 1841), was 
a well-known humorist ; and his grandson, 
Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester {b. 1798 ; d. 1875), son of James, was 
a famous divine. w. ii. H. 

HOOPER, ( 1 ) Edmund (6. Halberton, Devon, 
c. 1553 ; d. July 14, 1621), is said to have been 
a chorister in Exeter Cathedral ; he became 
connected with the choir of Westminster Abbey 
about 1582, and on Dec. 3, 1588, was appointed 
master of the children. He w^as one of the ten 
composers who harmonised the tunes for ‘ The 
Whole Booko of Psalms,’ published by East in 
1592. He was employed similarly by Ravens- 
croft for his Psalter (1621) and two of his har- 
monisations for this were included in Sternhold 
and Hopkins’s ‘ Whole Book of Psalms ’ (1721) 
(see Psaltkr). On Mar. 1, 1603/04, he w'as 
sworn a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and 
on May 9, 1606, was appointed organist of 
Westminster Abbey. Three anthen^s by him 


are printed in Barnard’s collection, and six 
others, and a set of Preces, Psalms and Re- 
sponses are contained in Barnard’s MS. collec- 
tions in the R.C.M., and two anthems in the 
Tudway Collection (Harl. MSS. 7337 and 7340). 
He contributed two pieces to Leighton’s 
‘ Tearos or Lamentacions,’ 1614, and another 
to Thomas Myriell’s ‘ Tristitiae remedium * 
(1616). An Almaine and Coranto by him are in 
the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ’ (see Virginal 
Music). He was buried July 16, 1621, in the 
cloisters of Westminster. 

His eldest son, (2) James {d. Dec. 1651), was a 
lay-vicar of Westminster. 

The following is a list of his church music in 
MS. : 


SERVICES, ETC. 

Pull Service. T.D. and B. Tenb. O.B.,‘24. M., P.H. ; Durh. 
O.B. A2/25. 

Pull Service (' short ’). M. and N.D P.H. 

Verse Service. M., N.D., I’.H, ; Tenb, O.B,/21 ; Durh. O.B. 

A*> ;i7 


* Plat Service — last thnt he ever made * — including V, ; T.D, ; J. ; 

M. arid N.D. unflulshed. Tenb. O.B./49(i. 

M. and N.D. ' of {> iiarts.’ Durh. LT8/55. Imp. 

8. and G. P.H. 

Preces and Psaims. R.f'.M. 1051 89. Bassus cantoris part only. 
Responses. R.(.'.M. 1057/90. Bassus cantoris part only. 


ANTHEMS 

A Pruitfull Branch of Jesse. Harl. G34.3/39. Words only. 

Alas, that 1 oiTciiiled ever, B.M. Add. MSS. 31,418. Score. 
Almighty God who has given us. follcct for Christmas Day. 

l)urh. ; P.ll. . Hail 7340. Score. 

Almighty God who madest. Verse anthem. Collect for the 
Circumcision. Durh. ; P.ll. ; B.M. Ada. MSS. 30,478-9. 
Tenor cantoris pait only. 

Behold, it li Chrl'^t. Barnara. 

Hearken, ye Nations. Verse anthem. Cli. Ch. 56-60. Bass part 
wanting. KC.M. 1045-51. Treble pait oniv. 

I will magnify Thee. Durh. ; Durh. O.B. A3 88 ; Ch. Ch. O.B. 
1001. 

O God of Gfxls. Verse anthem. Durh. ; P.H. ; It.C.M. 104.5-51. 

O how glorious art Thou. Harl. 6340 45. Words only, 

O Lord in Thee Is all mv trust. Verse anthem. Diirh. ; K.C.M. 

t048 and 1051. Mealus cantoris and bassus cantoris parts only. 
O Lord, turn not away Thy fare. Verse anthem. Durh. ; K.C.M. 
1045-51. 

O Lord, ’’pon Thee do 1 call. B.M. 3417 g 19. Four-part har- 
monisation in spo'^e Inrluded In Hteinhnld and Hopkins's 
' Whole Book of Psalms,’ 1712. 

O Thou God Almighty. Barnard. This i.s also In MS. m many 
places abmit the cotmtrv, and In B.M. Add. MSS 30,478-9.» 

O sing unto the Lord. It l' M. 104.5-51 , Tenb. O.B. 2,S9 
Remember not, O God. Verse anthem. Tenb. O.B. '125. 

Teach me Thv ways. Barnard, and in B.M. Add. MSS. 30.478>9.1 
•The Blessed Lamb'. Verse anthem. Durh. , P.H. ; Ch. (Jh. 56-60. 
B;t8s j)arl wanting. 

Thee will I liud. B.M. 3437 g. 19. P'our-part harmonisation In 
score included in Sternhold and ilojikins's ' Whole Book of 
psalms,’ 1712 

DnUi the hills. Verse anthem. Tenb. o.B 1236. 

Welspriug [ric] of Bounty. B.M. Add. MSS. 31,418 346. Score. 

w. H. H. ; addns. J. 

HOPKINS, a family of English musicians, 
several of whom were distinguished organists. 
The head of the family was (1) Edward 
{b. 1757 ; d. 1790), a horn-player, whose two 
sons were (2) George (d, 1869), clarinettist, 
and (3) Edward {d. 1859), bandmaster of the 
Scots Guards. 

George Hopkins had two sons (4) and (5) as 
follows : 

(4) Edward John (6. Westminster, June 30, 
1818 ; d. London, Feb. 4, 1901) was for 65 
years organist of the Temple Church, London, 
the composer of much church music, and an 
authority on organ construction, on which sub- 
ject he was an important contributor to the 
first edition of this Dictionary. 

He became in 1826 a chorister of the Chapel 
Royal under William Hawes. On quitting the 

1 ConUina the te&or cantoris part only, and is wrongly attribated 
to W. Mundy. 
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choir in 1833 he studied under Thomas Forbes 
Walmislcy. In 1834 ho was chosen organist of 
Mitcham Church, in 1838 organist of St. Peter’s, 
Islington, and in 1841 of St. Luke’s, Berwick 
Street. In 1843 he was appointed organist of 
the Temple Church, the musical service of 
which under his care ac^quired great reputation. 
As an accompanist ho was quite unrivalled. 
Hopkins composed many church services, an- 
thems, chants and hymn tunes. Many of the 
last named hold an assured place in the reper- 
tory of English Church music. His anthems 
* Out of the deep ’ and ‘ Cod is gone up ’ ob- 
tained the Gresham prize medals in 1838 and 
in 1840 respectively. He was also composer 
of ‘ May day ’ (duet) and ‘ Welcome * (trio), 
and author of The Organs its History and Con- 
struction, an excellent treatise published in con- 
junction with Dr. Rimbault’s History of the 
Orgrin in 1855 ; 2nd edit. 1870 ; 3rd edit. 1877. 
His articles on organ construction were an im- 
portant feature of the first edition of this 
Dictionary. He edited Bonnet’s ‘ Madrigals,’ 
and Weidkes’s ‘First Set of Madrigals’ for the 
Musical Antiquarian Society, and the musical 
portion of ‘ The Temple Church Choral Service.’ 
He received the degree of Mns.D. from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1882. He had 
sung at tho coronation of William IV. in 1831, 
and ho lived to join tlu^ choir at the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1897. On the 
completion of his fifty years’ service as organist 
of tho Temple, in May 1803, he had a presenta- 
tion from the Benc^hers. He retired in 1898. 
He is buried in llampsk‘ad Cemetery. 

(5) John (6. Westminster, Apr. 30, 1822 ; 
d. Rochester, Aug. 27, 1900), was a chorister of 
St. Paul’s from Sept. 1831 to Sept. 1838. In 
Aug, 1838 (before quitting the choir) he was 
appoint/cd to succeed his brother as organist of 
Mitcham Church. He afterwards became suc- 
cessively organist of St. Stephen’s, Islington, 
June 1839 ; St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, July 
1841 ; Trinity Church, Islington, May 1843 ; 
St, Mark’s, Jersey, Feb. 1845; St. Michael’s, 
Chester Square, 1846 ; and Epsom Church, Jan. 
1854. In May 1856 ho succeeded his cousin, 
John Larkin Hopkins (6), as organist of 
Rochester Cathedral, a post which he held till 
his death. John Hopkins composed services, 
anthems, chants, hymn tunes, voluntaries, 
pianoforte sketches, songs and partsongs, a 
few of which have been published. 

The family of Edward (2) included two sons 
and three daughters. Both the sons were 
organists. One of them, (6) John Larkin 
(6. Westminster, Nov. 25, 1820 ; d. Ventnor, Apr, 
26, 1873), was a chorister of Westminster Abbey 
under James Turle. In 1841 he succeeded 
Ralph Banks as organist of Rochester. In 1842 
he graduated Mus.B. at Cambridge. In 1856 
he removed to Cambridge on being appointed 
organist to Trinity College and to the Univer- 


sity. He proceeded Mus.D.^ in 1867. He corn 
posed many services and anthems, and pub- 
lished a collection of his anthems. In 1847 he 
edited, in conj unction with the Rev. S. Shepherd, 
a collection of the Words of Anthems used in 
Rochester Cathedral. 

Of the daughters of Edward (2) one, Sophia, 
married W. H. Hann {q.v.), the viola-player, 
another, Louisa, married Richard Lloyd and 
became the mother of Edward Lloyd (q.v.). 

w. H. H., with addns. 

HOPKINSON, Francis (6. Philadelphia, 
Penn., U.S.A.. Sept. 21, 1737 ; d. there. May 9, 
1791), was the composer of the first piece of 
secular music produced in America, the song 
‘ My Days have been so Wondrous Free,’ 1759. 
Although a lawyer by profession, he was 
deeply interested in music and a good player 
of the harpsichord as well as a composer. He 
composed several other songs (eight were 
published in a collection in 1788), and an 
instrumental march is attributed to him. Ho 
devised an improved method of quilling harpsi- 
chords (he is the ‘ English mechanic ’ men- 
tioned by Fetis under his name in the Biographic 
umcersetle), provided Franklin’s harmonica 
with a keyboard and invented a kind of 
metronome. He was active in political life, 
and was one of the signers of tho Declaration 
of Independence and a member of the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Bibl, — O. (j. SoKNKCK, Francis Hopklnsun and James Luttn 

R. A. 

HOPKINSON. The greater part of the 
pianoforte- making of this country has centred 
in London, and the firm of J. &. J. Hopkinson 
— though founded and at first carried on ex 
clusively at Lo(‘ds — cannot now be quoted as 
an exception. John Hopkinstm established his 
workshops in Leeds in 1836, and removed them 
to London in 1846. The warerooms were at 
first in »Soho Square, and were in 1856 removed 
to Regent Street, where the business was 
carried on until 1882, when it was removed to 
95 New Bond Street. From 1892 -1900 the 
business was carried on at 34 Margaret Strc'et, 
Cavendish Square, and in the latter year it was 
moved back to the present address, 84 New 
Bond Street. Branch show-rooms at Kilburn 
were opened in 1900. From 1886-95 a music- 
publishing business was carried on in addition 
to the pianoforte trade. Hopkinson patented 
a repetition action for a grand pianoforte in 
1850, and in 1862 ho further patented a ‘ har- 
monic pedal,’ producing the octave harmonics 
from the strings by the contact, at the exact 
half of the vibrating length, of a very slender 
strip of felt governed by a special pedal. Th© 
firm gained high distinction at tho Exhibitions 
of 1862 and 1878 — at the latter tho Groat Gold 

1 He had previously received tha degree from Cauterbury Si 
1867.— West’s Oath. Org. 
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Medal. A similar distinction was conferred at 
the Music and Inventions Exhibitions of 1885. 
John Hopkinson retired in 1869, leaving his 
brother, James Hopkinson, the first place in 
the business. The latter’s son, John, was a 
director of the company formed in 1895. 

Later the firm was taken over by the Vincent 
Music Company, Ltd. A. J. H. 

HOPPER, a name applied to the jack or 
escapement lever in the action of a pianoforte, 
or to the escapement lever with its backj)ieco, 
regulating screw, etc., complete. (See Grass- 
hopper.) It is so named because this lever 
hops out of the notch against which its tlirust 
has been directed, allowing the hammer to 
rebound, and leaving the string free to vibrate. 

A. J.H. 

HORATIO DE PARMA is praised by Mau- 
gars, in a letter dated Rome, Oct. 1, 1639, as 
one who did wonders on the viola da gamba dur- 
ing the late 16th century. It appears that his 
real name was Bassani, and Scipio Cerreto men- 
tions him in 1601 as a Neapolitan viol -player 
who was then dead. A few of his pieces, in 
MS., are in the B.M. Library (E. van der Strae- 
ten, History of the Violoncello). 

HORN, French Horn, (1) Hand Horn (Fr. 
cor, cor de chasse ; Gcr. Horny Waldhorn ; 
Ital. corno, cor no di caccia ; (2) Valve Horn 
(Fr. cor - d - j)iston8 ; Ger. Ventilkorn\ Ital. 
corno ventile). For illustration of the hand 
horn see PLATE LXXXJIL, for the valve 
horn see PLATE LX XXI V, 

The orchestral horn with or without valves 
is a brass instrument which is characterised by 
its tube coiled in circular form expanding into 
a wide bell and by being played with a funnel- 
shaped mouthpiece. 

The horn in F, which appears to have been 
its pitch when it was first introduced into the 
orchestra, and which is still the pitch in which 
it is most used in England, is a tube of about 
12 feet in length, including the ‘ F-crook.’ At 
the end in which the mouthi)iece is inserted 
its diameter is about a quarter of an inch, and 
the conical expansion, which, in proportion to 
its length, is much more gradual than on instru- 
ments of the bugle type, rapidly intsreases, or 
flanges out, at the bell mouth to a rim of about 
eleven inches diameter. The general lines of 
the cone are hyperbolic, but a certain portion 
of the tubing is cylindrical, owing to the pro- 
vision to be made for changing the pitch by 
crooks or slides. The mouthpiece is about 
five-eighths of an inch across inside the rim, 
and its ‘ cup ’ is of a deep funnel-shape, in this 
respect differing greatly from the cup of the 
trumpet mouthpiece, which is almost hemi- 
spherical. The mouthpieces of bugles, cornets 
and saxhorns are intermediate in character 
between these two. (See Mouthpiece.) 

Such an instrument as described is capable 
of giving the notes of the harmonic series up 


to about the sixteenth, although the prime is 
practically useless, and those above the twelfth 
are difficult. As a means of effecting slight 
changes of pitch for tuning purposes the instru- 
ment is fitted with a pair of slides connected 
by a U-shaped bow, and in some cases the 
various lengths of tube for the different pitches 
required are fitted to supplementary slides. 
The more usual construction, however, is one 
in which the body of the horn terminates in a 
conical ferrule at a length of about 90 inches 
from the rim of the bell. Into this ferrule 
various crooks or bent tubes fit, each one of 
whi(;h is of the size to receive the mouthpiece 
at its smaller end. 

The notation used is that which represents 
the true sounds of an alto horn pitched in the 
8-foot C. The parts are wTitten in the treble 
clef, with the exception of occasional low notes ; 
these are written in the bass clef, and formerly 
always an octavo lower than they sound, thus 
(the j)rime, or first note of the harmonic series, 
which is barely obtainable, being omitted) : 


Harmonic Cformerly 




eta* 


2 3 4 


3 8 

The horn is treated as a transposing instru- 
ment, and therefore the various crooks give 
sounds lower than the notation, according, to 
the following table : 


Horn in 
B|7 a)tu 
Afl .. 

K 

Ef] 

C 

Bb bSB80 


TntiiHposes 
a tone 

a minor third 
a major third 
a perfect lom-th 
a perfect fifth 
a minor sixth 
a major sixth 
a minor seventh 
an octave 
a major ninth 


and to these are sometimes added crooks for 
Aq and Ab basso. 

The following examples will servo to illustrate 
the relationship between the notation and the 
sounds produced : the prime being omitted in 
each case, the range of compass shown extends 
from the second to the tenth harmonic : 


Notes as Written. 




m 




Actual Sounds Produced. 
Horn in 0 alto. Horn in Bh alto. 
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Writing out the soale fully for the proper 
tones from No. 1 to No. 16 we have the 
following : 


Harmonic Series — 

12 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 



The notes Nos. 7 and 14 in the series are 
slightly flatter than shown by the notation, and 
the notes Nos. 11 and 13 cannot be strictly 
represented on the staff : their true pitch 
in each case lies between the notes under the 
brackets. The tone of the horn being very 
flexible, the flatness of the notes Nos. 7 and 
14 can be corrected by the pressure of the lip, 
and by a slight degree of ‘ hand-stopping ’ a 
good F can be obtained from No. 11, and a 
good Ab from No. 13. A is obtained from 
Nos. 7 and 14 by somewhat less stopping than 
is required for a semitone. 

The method of stopping the horn is not by 
introducing the closed fist into the bell, but 
the open hand, with the fingers close together, 
some way up the bore. By drawing the fingers 
back, the natural sounds are again produced. 
The degree in which the horn is stopped is not 
the same for all stopped notes, there being half 
and whole stopping. In the first, by raising the 
hand the bell alone is, as it were, closed ; in 
the second the hand is introduced as far as if it 
were intended almost to prevent the passage of 
air. The * half -stop ’ is used to depress an 
open note by a semitone, and the ‘ whole-stop ’ 
in like manner gives a tone ; more than this in 
the (ordinary way cannijt be done by stopping. 
In view of the fact that it has been frequently 
stated that stopping raises the pitch instead 
of lowering it, a brief explanation of the matter 
is necessary. 

It is very easily proved that the insertion of 
the hand to a very limited extent in the bell- 
mouth of a wind instrument slightly flattens 
its pitch, and any other obstruction has the 
same effect ; and it would appear to follow that 
an increase of the obstruction must increase 
the amount of that effect. Now, assume that 
by the introduction of the hand a note is ob- 
tained between C and D, the 8th and 9th 
harmonics : the question arises. Is the new note 
C sharpened to Clt, or I) flattened to Db ? It 
seems unreasonable to assert that a course, 
which, when operating to a slight extent, un- 
doubtedly causes flattening, should, when the 
extent is increased, suddenly cause sharpening ; 
and probably this opinion would never have 
arisen were it not that, with the same insertion 
of the hand, a note a semitone higher than the 
4th harmonic (or the C an octave lower than 
the 8th) can be produced, and many other 
notes also. 

The real cause of the effect appears to be 


this : the introduction of the hand so modifies 
the general form of the bell-mouth as to give 
rise to an inharmonic, or disturbed harmonic, 
series of tones. In certain simple cases the 
possibility of such a series is easily proved by 
direct experiment, but the extreme flexibility 
of the horn makes the proof more difficult on 
this particular instrument. However, it is 
submitted that the apparent sharpening of the 
two C’s, the 4th and 8th harmonics, the notes 
chosen for iUustration, is really the production 
of the 6th and 9th proper tones, of a new 
inharmonic, or distorted scale. ^ 

Between the stopped or * hand notes ’ and the 
open notes there is an obvious difference in char- 
acter and quality wlilch it is impossible wholly 
to suppress, but which may be sufficiently 
modified so as not to offend the ear. This 
object is attained by blowing the open notes 
softly, BO as to reduce the contrast between 
their sonorousness and the closed or * stuffed ’ 
{itouffe) character of those modified by means 
of the hand. But, on the other hand, in rapid 
melodic passages, the alternation of open and 
stopped notes tends to produce uncertainty and 
unevenness. 

The introduction of the Valve (g.v.) whereby 
the length of the tube could be instantaneously 
altered revolutionised both playing and writing 
for the horn. The three valves have placed a 
complete chromatic scale of even tone-quality 
at the service of the composer. The introduc- 
tion of the valve - horn into the orchestra 
was gradual and there are scores in which 
parts are written for both types of instru- 
ments. Hal6vy, the first to use valve-horns, 
writes for both in ‘ La Juive,’ and Wagner did 
the same in his early operas. The hand-hom 
is considered to be superior in that its lightness 
and vibratilo power, together with the absence 
of abrupt bends and sinuosities in the bore, 
adds materially to the brilliancy of the tone. 
It would be as well if the older instrument 
could always be used for the performance of 
classical music. 

The stopped notes on the valve-hom are of 
course freely used, produced either by the hand 
or by the introduction of a mute into the belL 
This mute is usually made of metal, pear- 
shaped, and pierced axially for free passage of 
air, and is so designed as not to alter the pitch. 

The part so to be played is usually marked 
con sordino (Ger. mit Ddmpfer or geddmpft). 
These notes are piano tones. When great fip- 
pressure is used, their quality changes greatly, 
and the composer’s intentions should be in- 
dicated by the placing of a small cross over 
the note with the word stopped (Fr. cuivri, or 
sons bouch^s ; Ger. gestopft). 

Up to the time of Beethoven two horns were 
customary in the orchestra. He introduced 

1 Bee the writer’s paper on the French Horn in the Mtuied 
Awoetatfon ProeMdin^s toe June 16. 1909. 
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three into the * Eroioa * symphony and later 
frequently used four. Mozart, however, had 
already used four in ‘ Idomeneo,’ Cherubini 
also in ‘ Lodolska ’ and Mehul in ‘ Melidore et 
Phrosine.* Six and even eight horns are now 
commonly in request. 

The valve-horu being normally provided with 
the ‘ F-crook ’ is written for as a transposing 
instrument, the part sounding a fifth lower. 
The practice is growing of giving the part a 
key-signature one flat less or one sharp more 
than the key of the movement. This saves the 
writing of accidentals and is convenient for the 
player, who, having to sense mentally the note 
before playing it, is helped by the indication 
of key or tonality in so far as such is suggested 
by the music. It is better nowadays when 
using the bass clef for the deep notes to write 
them in their proper octave. 

History. — In popular language all instru- 
ments with cupped mouthpieces are frequently 
called either horns or trumpets. The two 
terms, however, even W'hcn used in the broadest 
sense, are not properly interchangeable, for 
‘ horn,’ as signifying any instrument having its 
origin in a natural horn, may be held to include 
the trumpet, but ‘ trumpet,’ having a much 
more limited significance, cannot include the 
born. By withdrawing trumpets (including 
with them, for this purpose, trombones) from 
the whole group of lip -blown instruments, we 
have left under the term horn a large variety 
of wind instruments, the mutual relationship 
and developments of which can be easily under- 
stood, and if we speak of horns aiid trumpets 
and not of horns or trumpets, we are using 
terms which can be defined with some accuracy, 
and which afford a useful means of classifying 
the two main divisions of brass instruments. 
(See Wind Instruments.) 

Among primitive races of men, the conveni- 
ence both in war and the chase of some means 
of signalling more powerful than that afforded 
by the human voice must have led to the 
appreciation of some rude instrument fashioned 
from a conch -shell, an ox-horn, or an elephant’s 
tusk. The interior form of all these objects is 
approximately conical, and such a tube, when 
blown with the lips at the small end, gives a suc- 
cession of notes approximately in the harmonic 
series, the exact agreement between the notes 
obtained and this series depending chiefly 
upon the precise internal form of the horn. 
Other things being equal, the better the intona- 
tion of the horn, the greater is the ease of 
blowing, and the greater its carrying power ; 
it is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose 
that the more powerful horns would be particu- 
larly prized, and men’s ears would become ac- 
customed to the true intervals of the common 
chord. The gradual evolution of the best 
signalling instrument is, therefore, closely con- 
nected with music itself. This power of giving 


the common chord cannot be realised, however, 
on very short horns, and the instrument must 
be from three to four feet long for the first six 
harmonics. These on a horn of about four feet 
long are c, c', g\ c", 

Homs of metal (see Buccina ; Cornu) were 
used in the Roman armies, and also by the 
Greeks and other more ancient nations. Large 
war - horns (somewhat improperly called 
trumi)ets) were also used by the Norsemen, 
and drawings of interesting specimens of these 
are given in l)u Ohaillu’s w'ork. The Viking Age, 
Coming to mediaeval times, we find the bugle 
carried by knights was often made of ivory, 
richly carved, and known as the ‘ oliphant,’ and 
various forms of forester’s or hunting horns 
were in use. There were also Biirgmote horns, 
the property of town corporations, and horns 
used for transferring inheritances in connexion 
with feudal proprietorship. 

From these various instruments used either 
in war, in the chase, or for purely ceremonial 
purposes, our modern horns have grown. The 
ordinary fox-hunter’s horn agrees most closely 
wdth a natural horn, but has no musical value. 
Longer than this are the various post- and 
coach-horns, on the best of which bugle-calls 
can be given. The military Buole (<?,?’.) ranks 
in this group. The Saxhorns (q,v,) are 
essentially bugles, but differentiated by the 
introduction of valves from horns of the simple 
type. The orchestral or French horn in its 
most simple form, without valves, is the 
outcome of the longer horns used in hunting. 
The short horns or bugles were by degrees 
lengthened, the bore reduced in diameter, and 
the inconvenience of a long horn, especially on 
horseback, obviated by bending the instru- 
ments into one or more circular turns. In this 
form it is easily carried over the shoulder, and 
is known as the Cor de chasse or Waldhorn. It 
is difficult to say at what precise date this horn 
superseded the more ancient cornet of wood, 
horn or ivory, which was more akin to the 
bugle, and it is probable that all were used 
contemporaneously. Special hunting calls and 
fanfares in four and five distinct parts for horns 
in F as used by the huntsmen of the German 
princes are extant, and the gradual develop- 
ment of the instrument in France may be 
gathered from the following notes. 

Louis XI. of France ordered the statue on his 
tomb to be dressed in the costume of a hunter 
with his comet at his side. Dufouilloux dedi- 
cated a treatise on Venery to Charles IX., who 
had himself written a similar work. He therein 
praises the cornet, and imitates its sound by the 
word Iran. In the woodcuts contained in his 
work, and in pictures of Louis XL’s projected 
monument, the comet appears to have only a 
single ring or spiral ; being thus competent to 
produce only a few notes. In the edition of 
1 Dufouilloux published in 1628 , however, the 
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.king and his lords are represented as having 
cornets Avith a second half-circle in the middle. 
Louis XIII., who was extremely fond of hunting 
the fox, invented a call, to distinguish that 
animal, containing several different notes, which 
show that for their proper intonation the in- 
strument itself must have made progress, and 
increased in length. Louis XV., however, and 
his master of the hunt, M. de Dampierre, com- 
posed and selected the greater number of calls 
and fanfares used in the royal hunt, which are 
still employed up to the present time.^ 

Three kinds of hunting airs are to be made 
out. (1) Calls {tons de chasse), of which there 
are about thirty-one. These are intended to 
cheer on the hounds, to give warning, to call 
for aid, and to indicate the circumstances of 
the hunt. (2) Fanfares, of which there is 
one for each animal, and several for the stag, 
according to his age and antlers. (3) Fancy airs 
performed as signs of joy or after a successful 
hunting. 

The best-known calls are the Reveilleef the 
Lance and lidance ; the Hourvari^ or default ; 
the Debuche; the Volcelest (when the fresh foot- 
mark of the animal is found); the Halali, and 
the Mart. Of fanfares there are the Hoy ale, 
sounded for a stag of ten i)oints — invented by 
Louis XV. ; the petite Royale, sounded for the 
wild boar ; various others distinguishing the 
wolf, fox, weasel and hare ; and the Fanfare 
de St. Hubert, as the patron saint of hunting, 
only sounded on his day. (3) The third series 
approximates more than the others to regular 
musical performances, and furnishes the link 
between the use of the horn as a signal and as 
a melodious instrument. These airs are many 
and various, named after royal personages or 
distinguished hunters. Donner du cor is the 
term for sounding the horn. 

The players of these hunting airs and calls, 
and the companies who heard them, thus be- 
came practically acquainted with the possi- 
bilities of their instruments both in melody 
and harmony. Towards the close of the 17th 
century the coiling of the huntsman’s horn, 
which was sufficiently large to be worn obliquely 
round the body, resting on one shoulder and 
passing under the opposite arm, was modified 
so as to give the proportions of the orchestral 
horn as we now know it. The records of the 
Royal Theatre of Dresden show that there were 
two horns in the orchestra in 1711. It was 
introduced into the Imperial Opera at Vienna 
from 1712-40, and it appears that its use 
was then discontinued for a time. It was much 
objected to when first heard in the orchestra, 
as coarse and vulgar ; and severe strictures 
were indulged in at the introduction of a rude 
instrument of the chase among more refined 
sources of sound, such as the violins and oboe. 

' Tx>tiiH XV. Is credtt«d with the compostUon of one fanfare. See 
Q. de Marolles, Monographic do la trompo do ohacco. 


In 1717 Lady Mary Wortley Montagu referred 
to the fondness of the Viennese for it, and said 
she considered it as a ‘ deafening noise.* 

In consequence of this prejudice, when the 
horn was originally transferred in Germany 
from the hunting-field to the orchestra, it was 
suggested to introduce a mute or damper into 
the bell, for the purpose of softening the tone ; 
this was at first made of wood, and afterwards 
of card- board. It was the custom to produce a 
like effect in the oboe by filling the bell, made 
globular for the purpose, with cotton-wool ; a 
plan which suggested to Ilampl, a celebrated 
hom-i)layer at the court of Dresden about the 
year 1770, to do the same with the horn. To 
his surprise, the insertion of the pad of cotton 
lowered the pitch of the instrument by a semi- 
tone. Struck with the result, he employed 
his hand instead of the pad, and discovered 
the first and original method by which the 
intervals between the harmonic series of open 
notes could be partially bridged over. Hence 
the instrument itself came to be called the 
‘ hand-horn.’ Sir John Hawkins mentions a 
concerto played by an artist named Spandau 
with the help of the hand notes in 1773, 
* attempering the sound by the application of 
his fingers in the different parts of the tube,* 
In Franco it was introduced into the orchestra 
by Campra in the opera ‘ Achillo et Deidamie * 
in 1 735, and probably before that date by Lully; 
in 1759 Rameau used a couple of hunting-horns 
in one of his operas. The horn was, however, 
first used in England as early as 1720 by the 
opera band in the Hay market, in Handel’s 
‘ Radamisto.’ 

It may be noted that the only horn of which 
Praetorius gives an illustration in his Syntagma 
(published in 1618) is the closely coiled ‘ Jager- 
trommet.’ The horns of that period, whether 
coiled thus closely or in a wide circle to go 
over the shoulder, were not differentiated so 
distinctly from the trumpet as they subse- 
quently were, and we find that about a century 
elajised from the time of Praetorius to the time 
when, after modifications of the conical bore 
and of the mouthpiece, the instrument was 
fitted to take its place in the orchestra with its 
general proportions established substantially as 
we now have them. 

D. J. B. ; incorp. material from w. h, s. 

HORN, Johann Kaspar (6. Feldsperg, Aus- 
tria, 2nd half of 17th cent.), composed a large 
quantity of allemandes, courantes, etc., foi 
viols with and without wind instruments, 
published between 1664 and 1678. (For list 
see Q.-L.) 

HORN, (1) Karl Friedrich {b. Nordhausen, 
Saxony, 1762 ; d. Aug. 5, 1830). After study- 
ing music under Schrdter at Nordhausen, he 
came in 1782 (Mrs. Papendiek says, as a valet) 
to London, where Count Brlihl, the Saxon Am- 
bassador, patronised him, and introduced him 
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js a teacher amongst the English nobility. 
Having published his first work, ‘ Six Sonatas 
for the Pianoforte,’ he was appointed music- 
master in ordinary to Queen Charlotte and the 
Princesses, an office which he held until 1811. 
In 1808, in conjunction with Samuel Wesley, 
lie began the preparation of an English edition 
of J. S. Bach’s Wohltemparirtes Clavier^ which 
was published in 1810. In 1824 he succeeded 
William Sexton as organist of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. Horn composed some ‘ Mili- 
tary Divertimentos,’ ‘ Twelve Themes with 
Variations for the Pianoforte, with an accom- 
paniment for Flute or Violin,’ and several sets 
of sonatas. Ho was also author of a Treatise 
on Thorough-bass. 

His son, (2) Charles Edward {b. St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Ficlds, 1786 ; d. Boston, Oct. 21, 1849), 
received his early musical education from his 
father, and in 1808 had a few lessons from 
Rauzzini. Returning to London, he endeav- 
oured to obtain a position as a concert singer, 
but not succeeding he changed his course, and 
on June 26, 1809, appeared at the English 
Opera House, Lyceum, in M. P. King’s opera, 

‘ Up all night.’ In the next year he composed 
and produced ‘ The Magic Bride,’ upon which 
he quitU^d the stage and studied singing under 
Thomas Welsh. Horn’s musical setting of 
Moore’s second attempt at an opera libretto, 

‘ M. P., or the Blue Stocking,’ was produced at 
the English Opera House, London, Sept. 4, 
1811, but was a failure. Shortly afterwards, 
a more successful work, ‘ The Beehive,’ was 
produced at the same house. He arranged 
* Allan Water,’ which was introduced into his 
‘ Rich and Poor’ in 1812. In 1818 he wrote 
music for Moore’s ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ and had it 
performed in Dublin ; it met with little favour. 
Four years later his ‘ Dirce ’ and ‘ Annette ’ 
were given at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. In 
1814 ho reappeared as the Seraskier in Storacc’s 
‘ Siege of Belgrade,’ with great success. His 
connexion with the theatres both as composer 
and singer lasted for many years. His voice 
was poor, but of such extensive compass that 
he was able to undertake baritone as well as 
tenor parts. He visited Dublin again in 1823, 
bringing back with him, as an articled pupil, 
M. W. Balfe. On the p^odu(^tion of ‘ Dor Frei- 
schiitz ’ in 1824 at Drury Lane, Horn took the 
part of Caspar, displaying considerable his- 
trionic ability. His ‘ Peveril of the Peak * 
(1830) had a passing popularity. In 1827-29 
he was one of the composers at Vauxhall ; in 

1 830 ho played Fenton in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. In 

1831 and 1832 he was director of the music 
at the Olympic. In 1833 he went to America 
and introduced several English operas at the 
Park Theatre, New York, with marked success. 
A severe illness having deprived him of the use 
of his voice, he retired from the stage and began 


teaching, and estabhshed himself in business a& 
an importer and publisher of music in connexion 
with a Mr. Davis. During his stay in America 
he produced an oratorio entitled ‘ The Remis- 
sion of Sin.’ In the beginning of 1843 Horn 
returned to England. In 1846 his oratorio, re. 
named ‘ Satan,’ was performed by the Mclo- 
phonic Society, and he was appointed musical 
director at the Princess’s Theatre. In 1847 he 
again went to America, and on July 23 was 
elected conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston (q.v.). Early in 1848 he re- 
visited England for a short time, and produced 
his oratorio ‘ Daniel’s Prediction.’ Upon his 
return to Boston he was re-elected conductor 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, Juno 10, 
1848. His productions for the theatre include : 

'The Magic Bride ’ and ‘ Tricks ui>on Travellers * (-with Reeve), 

1810 ; ' M. P.,‘ 1811 ; ‘ The Beehive * and ‘ The Boarding House,* 

1811 ; • Rich and Poor.’ an«l ’ The Devil's Brid(;e ’ (with Brahain), 

1812; ’Godolphln, the Lion of the North.' 1813; 'The Ninth 
Statue’ and ‘The Woodman’s Hut.’ 1811; ‘ diaries the Bold,’ 
1815; * The Persian Hunters.’ 1816; ’The Klectlon ’ and ‘The 
Wizard,' 1817 ; ‘ Lalla llookli.’ Ituhlln. 1818 ; ' Diri-e ’ and 

• Annette,' 1822 ; Sours In ’ The Merry Wives of Windsor ’ (with 
Webbe, Jun., Parry, etc., Including the i>opulni duet. ‘ I know a 
bank'), and ’ Aetors al freseo ’ (with T. Cooke and Blewitt), 1823 ; 

• PhilanderlUR.' 18‘24 ; * The Death Ketch.’ 182<i ; ‘ Pay to my 
onler.’ 1827 ; ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ and ‘ Honest Frauds ’ (contaiu- 
ln.< the beautiful ballad, ‘ The deep, deep sea.’ oiiRlnally sung by 
thv composer, and afterwards raised to the summit of popularity 
by the slngiug of Malibran), 1830. 

He also composed ‘ Nourjahad,’ the date of per- 
formance of which is uncertain ; his last opera, 

‘ Ahmed al Karncl,’ was produced at the New 
York National Theatre in 1840 (D.N.B.) ; a 
cantata entitled ‘ Christmas Bells,’ a set of 
canzonets, besides numerous single songs, glees, 
etc., and edited a collection of Indian Melodies. 
Some of his songs, ‘ Cherry ripe,’ ‘ Thro’ the 
wood,’ ‘ I’ve been roaming,’ and ‘ Ev’n as the 
sun,* were highly popular. 

w. H. H. ; addns. w. h. o. f. 

HORN BAND (Russian). In 1761 J. A. 
Maresch, a horn - player attached to the 
court of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia, 
conceived the idea of forming a band ex- 
clusively composed of hunting-horns. (See 
PLATE XXXV.). The instruments varied in 
length from one foot to seven feet, covered a 
distance of four octaves, and were thirty-seven 
in number. Most of the players could only pro- 
duce the one fundamental tone, but a few of 
the smaller horns produced two notes. The 
difficulty of playing with precision by sucih a 
band as this must have be(m (‘iiormous ; but 
nevertheless the first concert at Moscow in 1765 
w'as a huge success. Horn bands became tho 
rage with all the great nobles, and they fre- 
quently sold the bands — horns p.nd players — to 
one another. In 1 81 7 one of these bands visited 
Germany, and performed a Te Deum at Mann- 
heim. Another band visited Franco and Eng- 
land in 1833. In the latter case there were 
twenty-two performers led by a clarinet. Two 
complete sets of these horns made of hammered 
copper were exhibited in the Vienna Exhibition, 
1892. Further particulars may be found in 
Dalyell’s Musical Memoirs of Scotland, p. 170. 
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See also Catalogue du Musee Instrumental du 
Conservatoire Moyal de Bruxelles, vol. ii. book v. 

J. c. B. 

HORNPIPE, in its present meaning, a step 
dance, also a particular type of melody in com- 
mon time to which this is danced. The name 
appears to have been derived from a certain 
early rude instrument mentioned by Chaucer 
in his translation of the Romaunt of the Rose, 
the original of which is in date about the middle 
of the 13th century. Chaucer translates ‘Estivos 
de Cornoaille ’ into ‘ Hornpipes of Cornwailes.* 
The instrument of this day must have been a 
pipe made from the horn of an ox or other 
animal, which, from a primitive design, most 
likely culminated in the Stock and Horn (see 
Stockhorn) in common use in certain districts 
of Scotland and Wales during the earlier 
portion of the 18th century. 

Stainer and Barrett in their Dictionary of 
Musical Terms suggest that ‘ hornpipe ’ has 
been originally ‘ cornpipe,’ named from a pipe 
of straw, and mentioned by Shake8j)eare in the 
line, ‘ When shepherds pipe on oaten straws * ; 
but the present writer would rather refer it to 
its more obvious original, a pipe made from a 
horn (cf. Piboorn). 

As a dance the hornpipe was well known in 
this country in the IGth century. There is a 
* Hornepype ’ by Hugh Aston ^ {temp. Hen. 
Vlll.) in the B.M. MS8, Reg. Appendix 68. 
Barnaby Rich, writing in 1581, mentions its 
popularity, and Ben Jonson in the 8ad> Shepherd 
speaks of it as ‘ the nimble hornpipe.’ Among 
the country people of Lancashire and Derby- 
shire the hornpipe was much cultivated, and for 
a long time after its disappearance in other 
parts, these counties were famous for it. 

Hawkins names one John Ravenscroft, a 
Wait of the Tower Hamlets, who was especially 
noted for the playing and composition of horn- 
pipes ; he prints a couple of these (in date about 
1700) in his History . All these early hornpipes 
are in triple time, and the method of dancing 
them is now unknown. As many are included 
in collections of country dances some would be 
danced as these are, but there is a probability 
that they were also, like the modern hornpipes, 
danced by a single performer to either a bag- 
pipe or a violin. Though there are several 
books of hornpipes mentioned in the advertise- 
ments of early 18th-century music books, yet 
very few collections have survived in our 
libraries. One of the books of hornpipes so 
advertised * is called ‘ A Collection of original 
Lancashire Hornpipes old and new . . . being 
the first of this kind published. CoUectod by 
Thomas Marsden, price 6d.’ ® 

The following is a fairly typical example of 
an early triple time hornpipe ; it is found in 

> Printed In M»*iea antfqua, a portion In Wooldridge's edition 
If Chappell's Popular Mwir. 

* In Keller's Thorouak published by John Cullen in 1707. 

* The book was published by H. Playford in 1705. w. n. a. ». 


several books of country dances issued about 
1735 as — ‘ Wright’s Collection of 200 Country 
Dances,* vol. i., and one of Walsh’s ‘ Compleat 
Country Dancing Master,* etc. 


The London Hornpipe. 



Earlier s|)ecimens may be seen under the titles 
‘Ravenscroft’s Hornpipe’ and ‘Bullock’s Horn- 
pipe,’ in the third volume of ‘The Dancing 
Master’ (Pearson and Young), c. 1726. The 
numerous hornpipes of Henry Purcell’s* theatri- 
cal and harpsichord music belong to this typo. 

About 1760 the hornpipe underwent a radical 
change, for it was turned into common time and 
was altered in charact/cr. Miss Anne Cat-ley, 
Mrs. Baker, Nancy Dawson and other stage 
dancers, introduced it into the theatre, and they 
have given their names to hornpipes which are 
even now popular. 

Dr. Arne includc’sd a couple of common time 
hornpipes into his version of ‘ King Arthur,* 
1767. 


A specimen of the late hornpipe is here given. 
It is named after one Richer, a rope and circus 
dancer of some celebrity in his day. 

Richer s Jlompipef 





The stage hornpipe was generally danced be- 
tween the acts or scenes of a play even as late 
as 1840 or 1850. 

The hornpipe’s association with sailors is 
probably due to its requiring no partners, and 
occupying but h'ttle dancing space — qualities 
essential on shipboard. 

The latest modem development of the horn- 
pipe is to break up the regular time and even 
notes of the old common time ones, by making 
the bars up of dotted quavers and semiquavers, 
producing a sort of ‘ Scotch snap.’ 

< The Milor'8 dance in the third act of * Dido and iESneae ' is 
common time, often called a hornpipe, was not so called by PnroelL 
It approximates to the later type. 

9 J^blished in Dublin. 1794. 


w. B. o. It, 
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Handel ends the seventh of his 12 Grand 
Cloncortos with one which may serve as a speci- 
men of the hornpipe artistically treated. In 
his ‘ Semele * the chorus, ‘ Now Love, that 
everlasting boy,’ is headed alia Hornpipe. 

F. K., with addns. 

HORSLEY, (1) William (b. London, Nov. 
16, 1774 ; d. there, June 12, 1858), having at the 
age of 16 chosen music as a profession, was 
articled for five years to Theodore Smith, a 
pianist and minor composer, from whom he 
received but small instruction and much ill- 
usage. He profited greatly, however, by his 
intimacy with the three brothers Priiig and Dr. 
Callcott, his association with whom led him to 
the practice of purely vocal composition, and 
he soon produced many excellent glees, canons 
and rounds, besides services and anthems. He 
became organist of Ely (Chapel, Holborn, in 
1794, and was made a m(‘mber of the Royal 
Society of Musicians in 1797. In 1798 a sug- 
gestion of his resulted in the establishment of 
the CoNCENTOBES SouALES (q.v,). About the 
same time he was appointed assistant organist 
to Dr. Callcott at the Asylum for Female 
Orphans, upon which he resigned his appoint- 
ment at Ely Chapel. On June 18, 1800, he 
graduated Mus.B. at Oxford, his exercise being 
an anthem, ‘ When Israel came out of Egypt.’ 
On the revival of the Vocal Concei*ts in 1801, 
Horseley produced several new compositions, 
and for several years continued to supply them, 
not only with glees and songs, but also with 
instrumental pieces, amongst which were three 
symphonies for full orchestra. In 1802, Call- 
cott having resigned the organistship of the 
Asylum, Horsley was appointed his successor. 
In 1812 he was chosen organist of the newly 
erected Belgrave Chapel, Halkin Street, Gros- 
venor Place, which he held in conjunction with 
the Asylum. He was one of the founders of the 
Philharmonic Society in 1813. In 18.38 he 
succeeded J, S. Stevens as organist of the 
Charter House, still retaining his other appoint- 
ments. He was elected member of the Royal 
Academy of Music at Stockholm in 1 847. Hors- 
ley published five Collections of Glees ( 1801-07) ; 
a Collection of Hymn and Psalm Tunes, 1820 ; 
a Collection of forty Canons ; a Collection of 
Psalm Tunes with Interludes, 1828 ; many 
single glees and songs, sonatas and other pieces 
for the pianoforte, and An Explanation of the 
Major and M imrr Scales^ 1 826. He contributed 
several glees to dementi and Co.’s Vocxd Har- 
many, the second edition of which was issued 
under his care. He edited a Collection of the 
Glees, etc., of Dr. Callcott, to which he prefixed 
a memoir of the composer and an analysis of 
his works, and Book I. of Byrd’s ‘ Cantiones 
Bacrae * (for the Musical Antiquarian Society). 
Horsley holds a deservedly high rank among 
glee composers. His ‘ By Celia’s Arbour,’ ‘ See 
the Chariot at Hand,’ ‘ Mine be a Cot,’ ‘ Cold 


is Cadwallo’s Tongue,* ‘ 0 Nightingale,’ and 
others, have long held, and will doubtless long 
continue to hold, a foremost place in the esti- 
mation of lovers of that class of composition. 
He married in 1813 Elizabeth Hutchins, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Callcott, who survived him 
until Jan. 20, 1876. He was buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. During Mendelssohn’s visit 
to England in 1829 he began an acquaintance 
with the Horsley family which ripened into an 
intimate friendship, as is evident from the 
letters printed in Goethe and Mendelssohn. 

Horsley’s son, (2) Charles Edwarj> (6. Lon- 
don, Dec. 16, 1822 ; d. New York, Feb. 28, 
1876), instructed in music by his father and 
in the pianoforte by Moscheles, was sent, in 
1839, on Mendelssohn’s ^ advice, to study under 
Hauptmann at Cassol, wlience he afterwards 
went to Leipzig, and enjoyed the friendship and 
instruction of Mendelssohn himself.* Whilst in 
Germany he produced several instrumental com- 
positions, amongst them a trio for pianoforte, 
violin and violoncello, and an overture, the 
latt-er performed at Casscl in 1846. Returning 
to England he became organist of St. John’s, 
Notting Hill, and produced several oratorios, 
‘ David ’ and ‘ Joseph,’ both composed for the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society; and ‘Gideon,* 
composed for the Glasgow Musical Festival, 
1860 ; an anthem for the consecration of Fair- 
field Church, ncBr Liverpool, 1854 ; and music 
for Milton’s ‘ Comus,’ besides many pieces tor 
the pianoforte, songs, etc. In 1862 he quitted 
England for Australia, becoming organist of 
Christ (Jhurch, South Yarra, Melbourne ; while 
there he wrote an ode entitled ‘ Euterpe,’ for 
solos, chorus and orchestra, for the opening of 
the Town Hall, Melbourne, in 1870.® After 
remaining in Melbourne for some time he re- 
moved to the United States, and died in New 
York. His body was brought back to England 
and buried in the family grave in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. Ho edited his father’s Glees in 
1873, and a Text Book of Harmony by him w as 
published posthumously in Dec. 1876, by 
Sampson Low & Co. 

w. H. H. ; addns. from D.NJB., etc. 

HORTENSE EiioiiNiK de Beafharnais 
( 6. Paris, Apr. 10, 1783: d. Viry, Oct. 6, 1837), 
daughter of Josephine, Queen of Holland and 
mother of Napoleon HI., known as ‘ La reino 
Hortense,’ the reputed authoress (at Utrecht, 
1807) of both words and melody of ‘ Partant 
pour la Syrie,* an air which was to the Second 
Empire what the ‘ Marseillaise * was to the 
Republic. Her musical knowledge was very 
slight, but in Drouet she had a clever musician 
for secretary, who has left an amusing account^ 
of the manner in which he was required to 
reduce into form the melodies which she 

1 Bee I.etter. Jan. 17. 188i), in Ooetk$ nnd MendeUsohn, 116. 

« Ibid., Mar. 15, 1841. 

9 A selection was performed at the Crrstal Palace, Mar. 25, 157a 

* Bee Pougin’s supplement to rMs. art. * Drouet.* 
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hummed. Whether Drouet or the Queen of 
Holland were the real author of the pretty tune 
in question, it is certain that she will always bo 
credited with it. M. c. o. 

HORTUS MUSARUM, an interesting collec- 
tion of lute music belonging to the library 
of Dunkerque (France), in 2 vols., published 
by Phaleso, Louvain, 1552-53. The first 
volume contains 16 fantaisies, 2 pieces without 
title : composers, A de Rota, Simon Sentler, 
Francesco da Milano, etc. ; 92 transcriptions 
of motets and chansons. The second volume 
contains 26 transcriptions of the same. Com- 
posers: Crecquillon, Jehan Loys, Clemens non 
Papa, Josquin des Pres, etc. Of the latter’s 
compositions, transcribed, are the Stabat 
Mater, Eya Mater, Benedicta, etc., for solo 
voice and lute. 

QriTTARH, L'Uortva Mtuarum da 1352-53 et leg arrnnffe- 
taerUg de pUeeg polyphoniqueg pour voix geule et luth (Sammelb. der 
J.MM., 1907). M. L. P. 

HORWUD, John(?) (late 15th and early 
16th oent.), English composer of sacred music. 
An early 16th-century MS. in the Eton College 
Library contains the following motets by 
Horwud : 

* Gaiide florc vircinall,' a 5 ; Salve Eegina, a 5 ; 
* Magnificat et exultavit,’ a 5. 

‘ An Invcntaryc of the Pryke Songys longynge 
to the Kyngys College in Cambryge ’ (1529), 
printed in The Ecclesiologist for Apr. 1863, refers 
to ‘ Horwud’s gaudo,’ no doubt the same com- 
position as that referred to above. W. Barclay 
Squire (see Archmologia^ vol. Ivi.) refers to a 
John H or wood, Horword or Harwood whose 
name occurs (1487) in Allen’s Skeleton CoUegii 
Regnlis Cantahrigiensis, who became a follow of 
King s in 1494, and who subsequently took 
holy orders. A Wilham Horwode was ap- 
pointed, in 1477, to teach singing and playing 
on the ‘ clavychordes * to the choristers at 
Lincoln. 

Bini.. — Uatst, Higt. Eng. Jftii. ; A. B. Maddibos. A Short 
Aeeountof the Vican Choral . . . of Lincoln Cathedral. j 

HOSTE, SriRiTO L’, of Reggio, from 1547 
master of the music of Don Ferrante Gonzaga. 
Ho composed 6 books of madrigals, 3-6 v., and 
a book of church music (Magnificat, hymns, 
motets) between 1547 and 1568 {Q.-L.), 

HOSTINSKY, Otokar (6. Martinov, Bo- 
hemia, Jan. 2, 1847 ; d. Prague, 1910), a writer 
on fiesthetics and musical history, one of the 
first defenders of the Wagnerian principles in 
Bohemia. 

Soon after completing his university course, 
he was appointed professor of aesthetics in the 
Czech University at Prague. His views on the 
subject of Wagner’s reforms were shared by 
Smetana and Fibich, without prejudice to the 
strongly national tendency of the former. Early 
in his literary career Hostinsky wrote a reply to 
Hanslick’s Vom musikaliache Schone entitled 
Die Lehre von den muaikalischen Klangen 
(Prague, 1879). He acted as musical critic to 


various leading Prague newspapers. Hvdebm 
lAsty (1870-72), Pokrok (1871), Politik (1872) 
and Ndrodni Listy (1881-82). But his most 
valuable work was done in the sphere of 
aesthetics and history. It would be impos- 
sible to enumerate here more than a few of his 
articles and essays, but they are invaluable to 
students of Czech music, especially the analysis 
of Smetana’s opera ‘ Dalibor ’ (in Dalibor, 
1873), the article on Melodrama {Lumirj 1885)^ 
On Die Present Condition of Czech Music and 
Czech Musical Declamation (both in Chvala’s 
series Rozpravy Hudebni, Fr. Urb^nek, Prague), 
a series of articles on the Secular Folksongs of 
the Czechs y all as yet untranslated. His Brief 
Survey of Musical History {Stru^n^ prehM 
dejin hudhy^ 1886) remains uncompleted. 
Apart from national music, Hostinsky wrote 
on Theatrical Representations in Ancient 
Athens^ on Hector Berlioz, and on MozarVe 
'’Don Juan'' and Artistic Progress, He fur- 
nished librettos for Fibich’s ‘ Messinska 
nevesta ’ (Bride of Messina) and RozkoSny’s 
‘ Popelka.’ R. N. 

HOTETERRE, a family of famous French 
pla3ws and makers of wood wind instruments. 
(1) Jean (d. 1678) and his sons, (2) Nicolas 
(d. 1694) and (3) Martin (d. 1712), are men- 
tioned as ‘ syraphonistes ’ (hurdy-gurdy players) 
playing in the orchestra of the ballet perform- 
ances at the French court. (4) Louis (d. 1719 or 
1720) and (5) Nicolas, called Colin (d. Dec. 14, 
1727), the sons of Nicolas (2), were famous 
flautists and oboists in Lully’s orchestra. Their 
portraits appear with those of Lully and Marin 
Marais in Hyacintho Rigaud’s fine picture in 
the National Gallery, London. Louis is men- 
tioned as flautist at the French court in 1664 
and continued until Jan. 22, 1714, when he 
ceded his place to his nephew, Pierre Chede- 
viLLE. His brother Nicolas (5) entered the 
royal music in 1666 or 1667 as oboist; in 1672 
he was in the same capacity in the King’s 
Musketeers. A MS., ‘ Recueil de branles,’ etc., 
which belonged to Fetis, cannot be traced in the 
Brussels Library. The most illustrious member 
of the family was (6) Jacques, called *Le 
Remain’ {b, ? Paris; d. there, c. 1761), the son 
of Martin (3), who after his father’s death called 
himself Jacques- Martin. He received his sur 
name apparently from a prolonged sojourn 
Rome. He was probably born at Paris, where 
Martin had married. After his return from 
Italy, being already a musician -in -ordinary to 
the king, he was appointed, between 1705 and 
1707, in the royal band of the * Grande Ecurie ' 
as bass-oboist and violoncellist. He brought 
the playing of the transverse flute (German 
flute) to such perfection that it hastened the 
disappearance of the flute-k-bec (recorder), and 
many members of the nobility and aristocracy 
became his pupils. Jacques was the author of 
a Train deJiUte (1707), which appeared in many 
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editions, the last, augmented by Baillaux, after 
1 760. His L* Art deprtluder sur laJIUte travereiire 
gives his name as ‘ Jacques H. Le Romain * in 
the privil gre, dated Dec. 12, 1711. He com- 
posed also several books of flute pieces, sonatas 
and suites for 2 flutes and basso continuo, as well 
as a Tutor and pieces for the musette (bagpipe). 
E. Thoinan gives his portrait from an engraving 
by B. Picart in Les Hotteterre et les Ch^eville^ 
wherein he corrects the grave errors concerning 
tliose families in all existing dictionaries, from 
documentary evidence. E. v. d. s. 

HOTHBY, John (6. England ; d. there, Nov. 
G, 1487), a learned musician of the Carmelite 
order. He was a graduate of Oxford and 
lectured there in 1435. Wilham Worcester 
was his pupil there at that time, and calls him 
‘ Friar John Hobby.’ He is said to have 
travelled in Spain, France and Cermany, and 
to have settled about 1440 in Florence ; other 
accounts say that he lived for many years at 
Ferrara ; ho certainly left traces of his work in 
both of those places. Hothby, or Ottobi, as he 
was called in Italy, is known to have spent the 
greater part of the last seventeen or eighteen 
years of his life at Lucca, from about 1468 to 
Mar. 1486, in which year he was summoned 
back to England by his sovereign, Henry VII. 
Ho is said to have returned at once to England, i 
and to hav'O died there, Nov. 6, 1487. Cer- 
tainly his death was announced to the chapter 
of Lucca on Nov. 16 in the latter year. He ap- 
pears to have b(*en invited there by the canons 
of St. Martin’s to teach music in thc'ir schools, in 
which ho was most successful, judging from the i 
testimonial giv(m to him by the Commune of 
Lucca on his departure. He was Doctor of 
Theology, and hold stn eral important ecclesias- 
tical preferments in the town of his adoption. 
In adilition to music in its various branches, he 
also taught giummar and arithmetic in the 
schools of St. Martin’s. His known works are ; 

(1) * Am iimsica ’ . ('!) ii dlivlotcuc ou uiumIc. In which the author 
quotes, aixiuug othcM, Dundahle, Duiay aiui even Okeghem ; (3) 
a letter in Itiiliaii, rein ting the oen'^ures of OMnenae, a Siiauiard (of 
these three there nr« copies in the National Library at Florence) ; 
(4) ‘ La t'alliopea legale ' (copies in the suine library ; at Venice; 
and, in an epiumilscwl form, at the British IMuseuni) ; (6) ‘ Kegulae 
■uper iiroportionem ’ (copies In the libraries of the Idceo < 'oinmunale 
at Bologna, at Venice, and lu the BibUoth*\iuc Nationale at l*ari» — 
the latter dated 1471, and lu the h.iud ol a pupil of Uothby's) ; (6) 

‘ 1>« cantu tlgurato ' ; (7) * Kegulae suT»er contrapunctuin ’ ; (H) 

* Manns |)«r genus dlatoiiicurn deohnata ' ; (1» ‘ RcKulae de 

monochordo manuoll ’ (copies of th«,->e last four at Bologna) ; (10) 
‘Quid est proportio ‘ (co]>ies ai the B.M. and Lamb. J’al.) ; (ID 
‘ Tractatiis quanindatn rcgularum artls inusiccs ' (copies at 
Florence and at the li.M.) ; (I'J) another treatise on conutiu'iKiint, 

hcglnnlng ' tionsouantla. interpretntur sonus <-uin alio sonana ' 
(in the I’aiiM MS., Immedl.-itely following the * Kegulae super pro- 
portionem,* but without Hotbby's name attached to it). 

No. 4 has been published by Coussemaker in 
his Histoire de Vharmonie au 'inoye7i dge^ p. 295 ; 
and Nos. 5-7 in his Scriptores de musica, v(j 1. 
iii. pp. 328-34. The Bologna MS. is itself a 
copy of one at Ferrara (since lost), said to have 
been made by Padre Martini ; the Ferrara MS. 
contained also a Kyrie, a Magnificat and other 
compositions by Hothby. 

Bibl. — KonKMOLLKB. art. in lialterra Kire/tenmusikaliHchea 
Mrbueh, 1893 ; Bcbinidt, Di* CalUopea Utgaie des J. Hothby 
(Leipzig. 1897). H.-H. ; addn. W, H. Q. F. 


HOTMAN, see Hautman. 

HOTZ (Hotus), Pierre dit (d. Brussels, 
c. 1686), singer in the Spanish chapel of Charles 
V., c. 1566 ; maitre de chapelle in 1559 to the 
governors of the Netherlands at Brussels, after- 
wards under Alba. Only two hymns of his 
composition are known so far ; one, ‘ Heroi 
canimus,’ 6 v., in ‘ Vierteljahrsschrift f. Musik- 
geschichte,’ ix. 404, is of great merit {Q.-L.). 

HOVE, JcACiiiM VAN DEN {h. Antwerp, late 
16th cent.), a lutcnist who published his first 
work, ‘ Florida sive cantioncs . . .’ for 2 voices 
and lutes, at Leyden, 1601 ; his second w'ork, 
‘ Delitiae musicae . . songs and dances ar- 
ranged for lute, ib. 1612 ; a third book, ‘ Prae- 
ludia . . .’ for lutes and viols, appeared at the 
Hague in 1616. e. v. d. s. 

HOVINGHAM FESTIVALS. These fes- 
tivals were founded in 1887 by one of the ablest 
amateurs of his day. Canon Thomas Percy 
Hudson (afterwards Pemberton), a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who became Rector 
of Gilling in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
In the neighbouring village of Hovingham there 
is a riding-school attached to the mansion of 
Sir William Worsloy, who willingly lent it for 
the concerts, and material help in the finance 
was afforded by John Rutson of Newby Wisko. 
The 12th of these festivals, which took place 
at irregular intervals, usually two in every 
three years, was conducted, as were its pre- 
decessors, by Canon Pemberton in 1903, and 
on his leaving the neighbourhood soon after 
there was a break in their continuity. In 1906 
I a 13th festival was hold, under the general 
conductorship of Tertius Noble, then organist 
of York Cathedral, at which Canon Pemberton 
co-operated, conducting Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter * 
Symphony, but after this effort it was not 
found possible to continue these unique events. 
In the Mus. T, of Doc. 1903, a list is given of 
the chief works performed at those festivals, 
including novelties by Alan Gray, E. W. Naylor, 
T. T. Noble, Arthur Somervell, Mrs. Tom 
Taylor, Miss Alexandra Thomson and (Jharlos 
Wood. Joachim was a frequent visitor, and 
many of the chief artists of the time apiK^arod 
at these festivals, an enthusiasti(j and deH(wved 
tribute to which, and to their founder, will bo 
found in Stanford’s Interludes (1922), at p. 149 
et seq. H. T. 

HOWARD, Samuel (6. 1710; d. London, 
July 13, 1782), a chorister of the Chapel Royal 
un(ier Croft, and subsecpiently a pupil of 
Pepusch ; was afterwards organist of St. 
Clement Danes, and St. Bride, Fleet Street. In 
1744 he composed the music for ‘ The Amorous 
Goddess ; or. Harlequin Married,’ a pantomime 
produced at Drury Lane. In 1 7 69 he graduated 
as Doctor of Music at Cambridge. He com- 
posed numerous songs and cantatas (many of 
which appeared under the name of ‘ The British 
Orpheus,’ in several books, and others in various 
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collections), sonatas and other pieces for instru- 
ments. He assisted Boyce in the compilation 
of his * Cathedral Music.’ An anthem of his, 
with orchestra, ‘ This is the day,’ was published 
in 1792. A melodious song by him, ‘ 0 had I 
been,’ from * Love in a Village.’ is given in the 
Musical Library^ vol. iii. w. H. H. 

HOWELL, (1) James (6. Plymouth. 18U ; 
d. Aug, 5, 1879). Possessing a fine voice he 
was, at an early age, taught singing, and at 10 
years of age sang in public. He was brought to 
London in 1824, and in the next year admitted a 
pupil of the K.A.M., where he studied singing 
under Rovedino and afterwards under Crivelli, 
and the pianoforte and clarinet under T. M. 
Mudie. Ho subsequently learned the double 
bass under Anfossi, and made it his special in- 
strument. Appointed a professor of the R. A.M., 
he soon took his place in all the best orchestras, 
and on the death of Dragonetti in 1846 suc- 
ceeded him as principal. 

His elder son, (2) Aethub (b. 1836 ; d, Apr. 
16, 1885), was an excellent double-bass player 
and bass singer ; and for some time was stage 
manager to the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

His younger son, (3) Edwaed (6. Feb. 6, 
1846 ; d. Jan. 30, 1898), h3id the post of princi- 
pal violoncello at the Royal Italian Opera, and 
in the principal orchestras for many years. He 
was educated at the R.A.M., at which he became 
professor of the violoncello. He was a member 
of Queen Victoria’s Band and the Philharmonic 
Society, and appeared at the Crystal Palace and 
elsewhere as a soloist on many occasions. He 
adapted Romberg’s treatise into A First Book 
for the Violoncello, He retired in 1896. 

w. H. H. 

HOWELLS, Herbert (6. Lydney, Glouces- 
tershire, Oct. 17, 1892), composer. In 1905 
he became a pupil of Herbert Brewer at 
Gloucester, was articled in 1909 and remained 
there until 1911. In the summer of 1911 he 
withdrew from Gloucester Cathedral in order to 
devote himself to composition, and although he 
was at that time entirely self-taught as regards 
the creative side of his art, the works he com- 
posed gained him, in Feb, 1912, an open Scholar- 
ship in composition at the R.C.M. There he 
studied composition under Stanford. In the 
following November he had the satisfaction of 
hearing the first public performance of one 
of his works in London, Richard R. Terry 
conducting his ‘ Mass in the Dorian Mode ’ at 
Westminster Cathedral. On July 10, 1913, his 
first orchestral work was heard, when Sir Charles 
Stanford conducted his Concerto in C minor for 
piano and orchestra at Queen’s Hall. 

In 1916-17 Howells contributed some articles 
on music to the Athenasumt and the former year 
saw the completion of the ‘ Lady Audrey’s 
Suite ’ for strings. The same year the Carnegie 
Trust accepted the piano quartet in A minor, 
the first work published under its auspices, and 


several new chamber works were heard in 
London, a ‘ Phantasy String Quartet ’ being 
awarded a Cobbett Prize. 

He was for a short time suborganist at 
Salisbury Cathedral, where his health broke 
down. Between 1917 and 1920 Howells spent 
most of his time alternately in Gloucestershire 
and at St. Thomas’s Hospital. In 1 920 he was 
appointed to teach composition at the R.C.M., 
and Sir Henry J. Wood included two small 
orchestral pieces of his, ‘ Merry -Eye ’ and 
‘ Puck’s Minuet,’ in the programmes of the 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts. The fol 
lowing year he visited South Africa and con- 
ducted at Cape Town, and in 1923 he travelled 
in Canada and the U.S.A. At the Gloucester 
Festival of 1922 an important work for soprano 
and tenor solo, organ and orc hestra called ‘ Sine 
Nomine,’ was heard for the first time, and at the 
Promenade Concerts of that year was produced 
an orchestral piece, ‘ Procession,’ which was 
repeated at a Symphony Concert of the New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra on Oct. 14. The most 
important compositions of 1 923 were a ‘ Pastoral 
Rhapsody’ for orchestra; a sonata in E minor 
for violin and piano, dedicated to Albert 
Sammons ; and a string quartet, ‘ In Gloucester- 
shire,’ produced by the Spencer Dyke Quartet 
on Jan. 30, 1924. 

The chief work of 1924 was the piano 
concerto, dedicated to Harold Samuel. A 
slight but charming orchestral work, ‘ Paradise 
Rondel ’ was first heard at the Gloqcester 
Festival of 1925. 

The music of Howells, without being con- 
sciously ‘ national,’ is unmistakably English in 
character. It betrays the composer’s love of 
nature in its gentlest and most unostentatious 
aspects, and a certain affection for old tradi- 
tions, which the composer respects for their 
original beauty and fitness ; but he never 
resorts to them as the mere facile expedients 
into which long usage is apt to turn all artistic 
conventions. In Howells’s chamber music, such 
as the quartet ‘ In Gloucestershire,’ and the 
clarinet quintet, there is a Uuidoncy to reconcile 
classical form with impressions of the open air, 
while elsewhere the composer has made success- 
ful attempts at emulating the Elizabethan com- 
posers in their endeavour to infuse one single 
sustained mood into a whole work. The * Pro- 
cession ’ for orchestra may be cited as being 
successful in this respect. The actual idiom 
used by Howells is, of course, entirely modem, 
and traditional features are never introduced 
unless they are likely to expand his range of 
expression. ‘ Sine Nomine,’ for instance, is a 
piece of true English cathedral music in spite 
of the fact that it has nothing in common with 
conventional Anglican church music, for, al- 
though couched in musical terms that belong 
to the present day, it is designed expressly for 
performance in a venerable edifice with which 
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che composer has been intimately acquainted 
from his youth. Elsewhere Howells has ex- 
perimented successfully with unusual orchestral 
combinations ; in ‘ Procession ’ he makes effec- 
tive use of piano and organ, and in ‘ Merry-Kye * 
and ‘Puck’s Minuet* curiously constituted 
small orchestras, both including piano parts, 
are used with the happiest results. E. B. 

HOWES, William (6. near Worcester; 
d. Windsor, Apr. 21, 1076), a singer in Windsor 
Chapel until the outbreak of the Revolution in 
1642 ; afterwards at Christchurch, Oxford, and 
musician to Cromwell. After the Restoration 
ho was comet- player in the Royal Chapel. In 
1667 he signed, with Hingston, the petition for 
a national college of music. A catch of his is 
in Hilton’s ‘ Catch that catch can.’ 

E. V. d. S. 

HOWGILL, William, organist at White- 
haven in 1794, and af terw'ards in London ; pub- 
lished ‘ Pour Voluntaries, part of the third 
chapter of the Wisdom of Solomon for three 
voices, and Six favourite Psalm Tunes, with an 
accompaniimint for the Organ ’ ; ‘ Two Volun- 
taries for the Organ, wdth a Miserere and Gloria 
Tibi, Domine,’ and ‘ An Anthem and two pre- 
ludes for the Organ.’ w. h. h. 

HOYLE, John (d. circa 1797), was author of 
a dictionary of musical terms entitled JJicMo- 
narium rnunca (sic), being a complete Dictionary 
Of Treasury of Music^ published in 1770, and 
republished with a varied title in 1790. It is 
a mere abridgment of Grassineau’s Dictionary 
(see Grassineau). w. h. h. 

HOYOUL (Hoyeux, etc.) (6. Hainault, 
c. 1548), a choir-boy in Stuttgart court chapel. 
His voice broke in 1663. He was a pupil of 
Lassus from 1564-65 ; in the lattiT year he re- 
turned to Stuttgart as alto and composer. In 
1587 he calls himself choir musician and com- 
poser to the Duke of Wurtemberg. He com- 
posed sacred songs in Latin, 5-10 v., 1687 ; 2nd 
book in German, 1589 ; motets and a Mass in 
MS. E. V. d. s. 

HUB AY, Jeno (originally known as Eugen 
Huber) (6. Budapest, Sept. 14, 1868), violinist 
and composer. From his father, Karl Hubay 
(Huber), violin professor at the Pest Conserva- 
torium, and Kapellmeister of the Hungarian 
national opera, he received his first instruction, 
and was hoard in public, in a Viotti concerto, 
at the age of 11. But though hailed by the 
Hungarian press as a wonder-child, his pre- 
cocity was, fortunately, not exploited, and he 
was sent at the age of 13 to the Hochschule at 
Berlin, where ho studied for five years under 
Joachim. During this period he was in the 
receipt of a Hungarian State stipend, and at 
its conclusion returned to Budapest. Subse- 
quently (in 1878) he visited Paris, appeared with 
suGoesB at the Pasdeloup concerts, and made 
the acquaintance of Vieuxtemps, whose intimate 
friend he became, and whose posthumous works 


were edited and in some cases completed by him 
(shortly after the composer’s death in 1880). In 
1882 he was appointed to a post filled by many 
brilliant violinists, that of principal professor 
at the Brussels Conservatoire, but in 1886 he 
accepted, from patriotic motives, an offer to 
return to his native town to fill the position at 
the Conservatoriura which became vacant on 
the death of his father. Both at Brussels and 
Budapest ho formed quartets, in the one place 
with Josef Servais, in the other with Hegyesy 
( subsequently Popper) as violoncellists. He w^as 
knighted in lyOV and made an honorary doctor 
of the Klausenberg University in 1913. He 
has toured as a soloist in most European coun- 
tries, and by virtue of a certain romantic 
quality to be noticed in his style and tone (he 
plays on a very fine Amati) has made a great 
name on the Continent. As a quartet leader 
he was enthusiastically praised by Brahms. 
He has composed several operas, of which the 
most successful has been a tw^o-act version of 
Coppee’s ‘ Luthier de Cremone * ; also several 
songs, four violin concertos (the ‘ Dramatique,’ 
op. 21; in E, op. 91 ; in G minor, op. 99; and 
‘Concerto all’ antica,’ op. 101), a ‘sonate 
romantique ’ for violin and piano and numerous 
violin pieces of which the ‘ Scenes from the 
Czardas * are the type, founded mostly on 
Hungarian national tunes. He has edited several 
books of studies and has been very successful 
as pedagogue, his pupils including the names 
of Szigeti, Vecaey, Ema Rubenstoin, Eldering, 
Eddy Brown and Jelly d’Aranyi. w. w. c. 

HUBER, Hans (6. Schonenwerd, Switzer- 
land, June 28, 1852 ; d. Basle, Dec. 25, 1921), 
composer, received his first initiation into music 
from his father, an accountant and good 
amateur musician. At the age of 7 he was 
examined by Dr. Ulrich Munzinger of Solothurn 
with such brilliant results that he was allowed 
to follow a musician’s career. He received his 
first systematic training at a religious institu- 
tion attached to the order of St. Ursula at Solo- 
thurn, where he enlisted as a chorister under 
Cantor Aloys Walker. Not without uneasiness 
his ecclesiastical tutors saw him make such 
astonishing progress at the piano that, by the 
time he was 11 years old, he had scarcely 
anything more to learn from them. He now 
passed into the hands of a seciilar teacher, 
Carl Munzinger, grandson of his old patron, 
and on leaving school he remained at Solothurn 
for some time in the endeavour to make a 
living by giving private lessons. But hie 
ambitions remained unsatisfied until, in 1870, 
he realised the plan of entering the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, where he remained until 1874, 
studying under Reinecke, Richter, Wenzel and 
; Oscar Paul, but remaining uninfluenced by the 
conservative tendencies of the institution. 

I The next three years were devoted to 
i teaching at Thann and Wesserling, in Alsace, 
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and in Oct. 1877 Huber took up his residence 
at Basle. Here he began to make a name for 
himself as pianist and composer, but the Con- 
servatorium, no less reactionary than that of 
Leipzig, did not see fit to bestow an appoint- 
ment on the most significant musician in the 
city until 1889. Tn 1892 the University of 
Basle conferred on him the honorary degree of 
D.Phil., and in 1890 he succeeded Selmar Bagge 
as director of the Conservatoriurn, a post from 
which he only retired in 1918, compelled by 
the illness which was eventually to prove fatal. 

Hans Huber is the most important Swiss 
composer of the second half of the 19th 
century. His musical idiom, although wavering 
between the influences of Brahms and^Liszt, 
is not without distinctive features. His most 
characteristic works are his eight symphonies, 
some of which are successful attempts at 
continuing the line of development of the 

* Programme Symphony ’ of Spolir and Raff. 
Huber’s first symphony (op. 63, 1882) takes 
its subject from the history of William Tell ; 
the second (op. 116) from the paintings of 
Arnold Bocklin ; the third (oj). 118) bears the 
sub-title of ‘ Heroic ’ and is partl^’^ based on 
the Death Dance of Holbein ; the fifth that of 

* Der Geiger von Gmiind ' ; and two others are 
entitled ‘ Landliche ’ and ‘ Schweizerischo Sym- 
phonie.’ The last of the eight symi)honies 
(‘ Friihlings-Symphonie ’) was finished in the 
course of 1920. 

Huber wrote five works for the stage, includ- 
ing ‘ Weltfriihling ’ (Basle, 1894), ‘ Kudrun ’ 
(Basle, 1896), ‘ Florestan ’ and ‘ Die schone 
Bellinda,’ and the very extensive catalogue of 
his works further includes ; 

Cantatad, Masacs, Oraiorioa (* Mora et Vita ') ; Sommem&chte, a 
Serenade (op. 87). * (’arneval ' and ' Koiiilachcr rameval ’ for 
orchestra ; Concertos for piano and for violin ; a largo number of 
chamber vrorks, piano pieces and songs, etc. 3 ^ 

BiBL. — E KKrARDT, JJans JJuber: JBeitrttgs zu einer Biographie, 
(Leipzig, ZQrloh. 19*2*.2.) 

HUBERMANN, Bronislaw (6. Czensto- 
chowa near Warsaw, Dec. 19, 1882), violinist. 
He received his first instruction from Michalo- 
wicz, a teacher in the Conservatoriurn, and per- 
formed, at the age of 7, Spohr’s second violin 
concerto, besides taking the leading part in a 
quart-et of Rode. After taking a short course 
of lessons under Isidor Lotto, a distinguished 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, he was taken 
by his father, in May 1892, to Berlin, where he 
studied for eight months under the direction of 
Joachim, and was able already in 1893 to make 
public appearances in Amsterdam, Brussels and 
Paris. Playing in London in May 1894, he 
attracted the notice of Adelina Patti, who intro- 
duced him the following year to an Austrian 
audience, engaging him to play at her farewell 
concert given at Vienna on Jan. 12, 1896. At 
this concert he made a sensation, and attracted 
the favourable notice not only of the capricious 
Viennese public, but also of Hanslick and 


Brahms. He then made tournees through 
Austria, Italy, Germany, Russia, America and 
England. An incident of his Italian journey 
was his engagement by the Municipality of 
Genoa to play, in one of the chambers of the 
Town Hail, on Paganini’s Guamerius violin, an 
honour ho shares with the late Camillo Sivori. 
This took place on May 16, 1903. Hubermann 
is a resident of Vienna, but is heard at regular 
intervals in other musical centres. With an 
excellent technique, especially of the right 
hand, he is able to give a good account of all 
the great concertos and solos for the violin, but 
he is at his best in chamber music, for which he 
is pre-eminently suited by his interpretative 
gifts. w. w. o. 

HUCBALD (6. circa 840; d. 930). The 
musical work of this famous monk of St. 
Amand is confined to his treatise, De harmonica 
instituiione. Gerbert in his Scriptores, i. 121- 
229 printed other treatises under his name, 
particularly an anonymous Alia musica and a 
group of treatises distinguished by a peculiar 
notation — the Musica Kneheiriadis^ the Scholia 
Encheiriadis and the Commemoratio brevis de 
tonis, etc. These are now generally described 
as Pseudo-Hucbald or attributed to Otger of 
Tomieres (see Otger). Hucbald’s own Tract 
is of much less interest than these : and is 
mainly a description of the Gamut with a brief 
account of the Eight Modes. He was a promi- 
nent member of a learned group of writers 
in France during the second part of the 9th 
century, and he wrote a curious Eulogy of 
Charles the Bald. But his chief works were 
hagiographical. w. ii. f. 

HUD(5eBUT, John, a London music pub- 
lisher, who employed Heptinstall and other 
printers. His name is attached in 1679 to an 
exceedingly curious engraved work (probably 
unique), now in the Bodl. Lib. 

A Vitde Meemu for the Lovern of Muaick HhewinR the Excellency 
of the Rechorder . . MDl'LXXlX. London, printed by N. 

Thompson for John Hudgebut, at the sign of the Ooldeu Harp, and 
Hoeboy in <.hancery Lane. 

Obi. 8 VO. In 1696 he published from Heptin- 
stall’s press the ‘ Songs in the Indian Queen . , . 
by Mr. Henry Purcell,’ and in the preface he, 
with another bookseller who was concerned in 
the work, calmly confesses that it is published 
without knowledge of the author. ‘ Thesaurus 
musicus,’ 6 volumes of songs by various com- 
posers, was issued by Heptinstall, 1693-96. 

F. K., with addns. 

HUDSON, George, collaborated with Dr. 
Charles Coleman and Henry Lawes in the 
composition of a dramatic entertainment, the 
text by Sir Wm. Davenant, performed at Rut- 
land House in Charterhouse Yard, May 23, 1666. 
This was written so as to evade the prohibition 
of stage plays (Hawkins, Hist, ii, 679). In 1661 
he was a member of the royal private music, 
and in 1668 he was appointed composer to tfi© 
court together with Mathew Locke. E. v. d. s. 
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HUDSON, (1) Robert, Mus.H. {b. London, 
Feb. 25, 1732 ; d. Elton, Dec*. 19, 1815), was a 
tenor singer, and sang when a young man at 
Ranelagh and Marylebone Gardens. In 1755 
he was assistant organist of St. Mildred, Bread 
Street. In 1750 he was appointed vicar-choral 
of St. Paul’s, in 1758 a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, and in 1773 almoner and master of the 
children of St, Paul’s, which offices he resigned 
in 1793. Ho was also music-master at Christ’s 
Hospital. Hudson was the composer of ‘ The 
Myrtle,’ a collection of songs iri three books, 
published in 1 707 ; of a service and some chants, 
and many hymn tunes. He also set for five 
voices the lines on Dr. Child’s monument at 
Windsor, beginning ‘ Go, happy soul.’ 

His daughter (2) Mary (d. Mar. 28, 1801) 
was, in 1790, and till her death, organist of St. 
Olave, Hart Street, and St. Gregory, Old Fish 
Street. She was the composer of several hymn- 
tunes, and set for five voices the English ver- 
sion of the Latin epitaph on Purcell’s grave- 
stone, ‘ Applaud so great a guest.’ w. H. H. 

Ht)E, Georoes AnoLPHE {h. Versailles, May 
6, 1858), Fronc’h composer, studied under Pala- 
dilhe (counterpoint and fugu(*) and Reljer at 
the Conservatoire for composition, and com- 
peted for the Prix de Rome in 1878, when ho 
obtained honourable mention, and the prize 
itself in 1879 for his ‘ Medee.’ The ‘ Cressent * 
prize was awarded to him for ‘ Les Pan tins,* 
an op6ra-comi(|ue in 2 acts, performed at the 
Opera-t'omicpie, Dec. 28, 1881, and a mention 
was offered by the city of Paris for his ‘ Riibo- 
zahl,’ a symphonic legend in 3 parts (Coneerts- 
Colonnc, lS8f»). Hue is a master of the art of 
musical colour, and is also remarkably skilful 
in the development of his ideas ; he excels in 
works of an elegiac character. His numerous 
symphonic works include : 

Syniplioiiy. ' lUU'fyiihl 8viiM'h<»nio legend In tliree parts 
(Colonnt* ( onmls, IHHtl) , ‘ He^urrectidn ' (CoucertM du Con- 

Bervatuire, US'*!!) ; • he Brrtrfr,' a ' ballade et faiituiHle ' for violin 
(Coloniip Cimcerts, 1MI3), ‘ JeuncMse,’ on a poem by liettich 

(Colon no « 'oneerts, IMUT) ; etc. 

His works for the stage are : 

PanthiB.' opOa-roml.pK', (OpCTa-Coinlque. Dec. 28, 

188J); ‘('<piir brine,’ i«nniomjiiie (HoufToB Panalfiis, IMUO) ; 'La i 
Belle OH Ikiih dormant. * Iruldenlal musif (TheAtre de rUCuvre, 
1804) : Inrldcntal nniMir for ‘ J.ea llomaneaque-* ' (1C. Kewtand) 
(Coined le-Francalae, 18!U' , * Sakuiitaln ' ; * Lo Taiireviteh,’ 3 ac ta ; 

‘ RoI d« ParlM,’ Ivrlc dninia, 3 nctn (Op<?ra. A])r. 28, IDOl) ; 

• Le Mlrarle.' UtIc drama, 3 acts (Opi^ra, Dee. 30. 1010) ; ‘ SitinR 
Bin.' hallot-pantomiirie, 2 arts (Op<5ra, Mar. 19, 1924); * Titania, 
munloal drama 3 ai't« (Oi)dra-<’omique, Jan. 20, 190.3); 'Dane 
I’ombro de la calln'drale,’ ]>Tle drama, .3 arts (Op^ra-Comique, 
Dec. 7, 1921). 

On Mar. 4, 1922, he succeeded Saint-Saens 
as member of the Academic dcs Beaux -Arts. 

G. F. ; rev. M. n. p, 

HUEFFER, Francis, Ph.D. {b. Munster, 
May 22, 1843 ; d. I.ondon, Jan. 19, 1889), 
author and musical critic. After studying 
modem philology and music in London, Paris, 
Berlin and Leipzig, he fixed his residence in 
London and devoted himself to literary work. 
His fiiBt articles appeared in the North British 
Review^ in the Fortnightly Review (when under 
John Morley’s editorship), and in the Academy^ 


of which he became assistant editor. At a 
time when E]ngland hesitated to acknowledge 
the genius of Wagner, Hueffer brought home 
to amateurs the meaning of the modern de- 
velopments of dramatic and lyrical composi- 
tion by the publication, in 1874, of his Richard 
Wagner and the Music of the Future. He was 
in 1878 appointed musical critic of The Times, 
He wrote librettos for several hlnglish com- 
posers. Thus ‘ C!olomba ’ and ‘ The Trouba- 
dour ’ were written for Mackenzie, and ‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty ’ for Cowon. He made an 
excellent adaptation of Boito’s libretto of 
Verdi’s ‘ Otello.’ 

As early as 1869 Hueffer had published a 
critical edition of the works of Guillem de 
Cabestanh, which gained him the degree of 
Ph.D. from the University of Gottingen, and 
led to his election to the ‘ Felibrige,’ or Society 
of modern Troubadours, of which Mistral (the 
author of Mireijo)^ Theodore Auhanel, and 
other distinguished poets were the leading 
spirits. The Troubadours, a history of Proven- 
(jal life and literature of the Middle Ages, ap- 
jjeared in 1878 ; and a series of lectures on the 
same subject was delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution in 1880. A collection of Musical 
Studies from The Times, etc., was published in 
1880, and soon appeared in various translii- 
tions ; The Life of Wagner, the first of the 
Great Musicians series, in 1881 ; Jtalian and 
other Studies in 1883. The Correspondence of 
Wagner and Liszt, a translation, followed soon 
after the publication of the Briefwechsel, by 
Breitkopf & Hartel in 1888. He made occa- 
sional contributions to the Quarterly and other 
reviews, and composed some songs from time 
to time. L, M. Ai. 

H GLLM AN DE: L, Nikolaus Joseph 
(6. Strassburg, 1751 ; d. London, 1 823), a pupil of 
C. P. E. Bach, appears as harpsichord virtuoso 
ill London in 1771. After visiting Italy, and 
living for some time at Paris, ho returned to 
London at the outbreak of the Revolution in 
1790. Fetis speaks highly of him as a per- 
1 former. He composed a large number of sonatas 
for harpsichord and pianoforte with and w ithout 
violin accompaniment, and Avrote also Prin- 
ciples of Music and Instructions for the Piano- 
forte. 

IIUNTEN, Franz {b. Coblenz, Dec. 26. 
1703; d. there. E"eb. 22, 1878). His father 
Daniel was organist at Coblenz. In 1819 he 
went to the Paris Conservatoire, studying the 
piano with Pradher, and composition with 
Reicha and Cherubini. He lived by teaching 
and arranging pieces for the pianoforte, and in 
time his lessons and compositions commanded 
high prices, although the latter, with the excep- 
tion of a trio concertante for pianoforte, violin 
and violoncello, w'ere of little value. His 
MHhode nouvelle pour le piano (Schott) had 
at one time a reputation. In 1837 he retired 
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to Coblenz, and lived on his means till his 
death. His two brothers, Wilhelm and Peter, 
were for many years successful pianoforte 
teachers at Coblenz and Duisburg. p. o. 

HUGHES, Herbert (6. Belfast, Mar. 16, 
1882), composer, collector and editor of Irish 
folk-song, received his musical education at the 
R.C.M. (1901). As an original member of the 
Irish Folk-song Society he helped to edit its 
early journals (1904), and also edited ‘Irish 
Country Songs ’ (2 vols.). He has published 
many Irish songs collected by himself with 
tastefully designed piano accompaniments. As 
a composer ho excels in works of the lighter 
kind, and his ‘ Rhymes ’ (studies in imitation) 
and ‘ Parodies ’ show a delightful sense of 
humour skilfully expressed in musical terms. 
Since 1911 Hughes has been a member of the 
musical staff of the Daily Telegraph. c. 

HUGH THE DROVER, ballad opera in 
two acts; text by Harold Child, music by R. 
Vaughan Williams. Produced privately by 
R.C.M., July 4, 1924, and publicly by B.N.O.C., 
His Majesty’s Theatre, July 14, 1924. 

HUGO VON REUTLINGEN (Hugo 
Spechtzhart (6. 1285 or 1286 ; d. 1359 or 
1360), known by his treatise Flores musicae, pub- 
lished Argentinae, 1488, and many subsequent 
editions, the latest with a German translation 
by C. Beck, Stuttgart, 1 868. He collected also 
the songs of the ‘ liagollanti ’ in 1349, which 
were republished by P. Runge (Monatshefte f. 
Mus. Oesch. 32, 147). 

HUGUENOTS, LES, opera in 6 acts ; words 
by Scribe and Descharaps ; music by Meyer- 
beer. Produced Paris, Opera, Feb. 29, 1836; 
in German, Covent Garden, June 20, 1842 ; 
in French, June 30, 1845 ; in Italian, 

Covent Garden, as ‘ Gli Ugonotti,’ July 20, 
1848; in English, Surrey Theatre, Aug. 16, 
1849 ; New York, Astor Place Opera House, 
June 24, 1850. Like ‘ William Tell,’ the opera 
is in England always greatly shortened in 
performance. In the early days of Harris’s 
operatic management at Drury Lane, it was 
given with the fifth act, and lasted till nearly 
one o’clock in the morning. 

For a remarkable criticism by Schumann, see 
the Neue Zeitschrift, Sept. 5, 1837, and Gesam- 
melie Schrifterij ii. 220. G. 

HULL, Arthur Eaolefield, Mus.D. 
(6. Market Harborough, Mar. 10, 1876), has 
written extensively on many musical subjects 
and has done much educational work in York- 
shire. He founded the Huddersfield Chamber 
Music Society in 1900 and a College of Music 
there in 1908. A wider public service was the 
foundation of the British Music Society {q.v.) 
in 1918. In 1912 he became editor of the 
Monthly Musical Record (see Periodicals, 
Musical). He revised W. T. Best’s edition of 
the ‘Complete Organ Works of J. S. Bach’ 
(10 vols.), and has undertaken much other 


editorial work. His more important literary 
works include Modern Harmony (1914), an 
enterprising attempt to find a logical basis for 
the practice of modern composers, and mono- 
graphs on Scriabin and Cyril Scott. In 1924 A 
Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians was 
published under his editorship (see Diction- 
aries OF Music). Ho is also a contributor to 
the present edition of this Dictionary. a. 

HULLAH, John Pyke, LL.D, (6. Worcester, 
June 27, 1812; d. London, Fob. 21, 1884), was 
an English musician conspicuous for his work 
in the cause of popular choral singing. He 
received no regular musical instruction until 
1829, when he was placed under William Hors- 
ley. In 1833 he entered the R.A.M. for the 
purpose of receiving instruction in singing from 
Crivelli. He first became known as a composer 
by his music to Charles Dickens’s opera, ‘ The 
Village Coquettes,’ produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre, Doc. 5, 1 836. 1’he whole of the music 
was destroyed in a fire at the Edinburgh 
Theatre soon after the production of the piece 
there. This was followed by ‘ The Barbers of 
Bassora,’ a comic opera, produced at Covent 
Garden Theatre, Nov. 11, 1837, and ‘ The Out- 
post,’ at the same theatre, May 17, 1838. In 
1837 he became organist of Croydon Church, 
and composed some madrigals. Soon after this 
Hullah’s attention was turned to popular in- 
struction in vocal music ; and attracted by the 
reports of Mainzer’s success as a teacher, he 
visited Paris, only to fiiid Mainzer’s classes 
entirely dispersed. In 1839 he went to Paris, 
and remained for some time observing Wilhem’s 
classes, then in the full tide of success. On his 
return to England he made the acquaintance 
of the late Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, then 
Dr. Kay, and undertook the instruction of the 
students in the Training College at Battersea, 
the first established in England, and just 
opened under the direction and at the cost of 
Dr. Kay and Mr. Edward (Carlton Tufnell. On 
Feb. 18, 1840, he gave his first class-lesson at 
Battersea, and from that day dates the move- 
ment ho originated. 

On Fob. 1, 1841, ho opened at Exeter 
Hall a school for the instruction of school- 
masters of day and Sunday schools in vocal 
music by a system based on that of Wilhem. 
Not only schoolmasters, but the general 
public flocked to obtain instruction, and 
country professors came to London to learn the 
system and obtain certificates of being quali- 
fied to teach it. The system was acrimoni- 
ously attacked, but it outlived all opposition. 
From his elementary classes Hullah formed two 
schools, an upper and a lower, and gave 
concerts in Exeter Hall, the members of his 
upper school forming his chorus, and the 
orchestra being completed by professional prin- 
cipal singers and instrumentalists. Remarkable 
among these were four historical concerts ill us 
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(rating in chronological order the rise and pro- 
gress of English vocal music, given at Exeter 
Hall in 1847. At this time his friends and sup- 
porters determined on erecting and presenting 
to him a concert hall, and, having procured a 
piece of ground near Long Acre, the foundation 
stone of St. Martin's Hall was laid June 21, 
1847. The hall was opened, although not en- 
tirely completed, on Feb. 11, 1850, and Hullah 
continued to give his concerts there until the 
building was destroyed by fire, Aug. 28, 1860. 
During the existence of the upper school he 
brought forward a large number of unknown 
works, old and new. From 1840-60 about 
25,000 persons passed through his classes. In 
1844 Hullah was appointed professor of vocal 
music in King’s College, London, an office 
which he held till 1874. He held similar ap- 
pointments in Queen’s College and Bedford 
College, London, with both of which he was 
connected from their foundation. From 1870- 
1873 he was conductor of the students’ con- 
certs of the R.A.M. On the death of his old 
master, Horsley, in 1858, Hullah was appointed 
organist of tht' (Charter House, where since 1841 
he had carried on a singing class. For many 
years he conducted the annual concert of the 
children of the Metropolitan Schools at the 
Crystal Palace. Tn Mar. 1872 he was appointed, 
by the Committee of Council on Education, 
Inspector of Training Schools for the United 
Kingdom, which office he held till his death. In 
1876 the University of Edinburgh gave him the 
honorary degree of LL.D., and in 1877 he was 
made a member of the Society of St. Cecilia in 
Rome and of the Musical Ac^ademy in Florence. 
In 1880 and 1883 ho was attacked by paralysis, 
and died in London, being buried in Kensal 
Green C’cmt'tery. 

Hullah composed many songs, some of 
which — such as ‘ 0 that we two were Maying,’ 
‘Three Fishers,’ ‘The Storm’ — were very 
popular. His literary remains, however, are of 
greater importance. They include : | 

A Grammar of Vocal Munie (18*13). A Grammar afUarmonu (1852), 
ind A Grammar of Counterpoint (1884), The Jni.\tory of Modern 
Music (1882). and The Third or Trantition Period of Mutieal 
Mistory (1880) (couraea of Cerl urea ilellvered at th« Royal Inatitutlon 
of (lr»*at Biitain), The Cultivation of the Upeaking Voice (1870), 
Music in the House (1877), tuut numoroua eaaaya Jiud other papers 
on the history and science of inuaic contributed to various periodicals, 
lie edited Wilhem's Method of teaching Singing adapted to SngAsh 
use (1841), The Psalter, a Collection of Psalm Tunes in four parts 
(1843), The Book of Praise Hymnal (1808), The Whole Book of 
Psalms, with Chants ; and a larpre number of vocal conipoaitlons 
iu parts, and other publications for the use of his classes. Amonmt 
these should be named Part Music (reprinted ns Vocal Music), for 
lour voices, and Vocal Scores — two most admirable collections 
of the claasics of choral music, full lists of which were piiblished 
In the earlier editions of this Dictionary; Sacred Music (186 1 ) The 
Singer’s lAhrary ; Sea Songe, etc., etc. 

A memoir by his second wife, published in 1886, ' 
has been used in correcting the above article. 

w. H. H., with addns. 

HULLEBROECK, Emtel (6. Ghent, 1878), 
pianist, singer and composer, has done notable 
work in reviving among the Flemings of Bel- 
gium and among the people of Holland the 
practice of communal singing. To nearly two 
hundred of the best type of popular lyrics by 


such writers as Lambrecht Larabrechts, Ren6 
de Clercq, etc., he has set music of a simple and 
attractive character, and has himself taught 
large numbers of Dutch -speaking people in 
Europe and America to sing them, so that some 
of his songs are accepted as part of the corpus 
of Flemish folk-song. Many of them, includ- 
ing ‘ Hemelhuis ’ (Heaven, home), which is the 
most popular of all, are of a (iirectly moral 
character, but there are also humorous songs, 
working songs, character songs and national 
songs of various types. Some of the melodies 
are based on older ones, but most are quite 
original. Their musical character is generally 
far above that of the average modern popular 
song. H. A. 

HUME, Tobias (d. Apr. 16, 1645), an officer 
in the army, and an excellent performer on the 
viola da gamba ; published in 1605 

* The First Part of Kyrcn, Frcnult, Polish, and others together* 
some tn Tabliture, and some in Pricke-Soua With Pavines, 
Qalllards and Almaines for the Vlolo dc Oambo alone . . . and 
some Songs to boe .sung to the Violo,' etc., containing 116 airs In 
tableture and five songs.' 

The title ‘ Miisicall Humors,’ sometimes applied 
to the publication of 1607, is printed at the top 
of every page of the ‘ First Part of Ayres.’ In 
1607 ho published 

‘Captainc Hume’s Poctleall Musicke prlnolpally made for two 
basso-viols, yet so contrived that It may be plated eight soverall 
wales upon sundry Instiumenls with muen facillile,’ 

etc., containing eighteen instrimu^ntal and four 
vocal pieces. In 1642, being then a poor 
brother of the Charter House, he presented a 
‘ True Petition of Colonel Hume ’ to the House 
of Lords offering his services against the Irish 
rebels, w'hieh he afterwards printed, but it is 
evident from its contents that he was labouring 
under mental delusion. There is no authority 
for his rank of colonel. (See Eng. Sch. op 
Lgtentst Song- writers.) w. h. h. 

HUMFREY, Pelham (as be himself wrote 
his name, although it is commonly found as 
Humphry or Huraphrys, with every possible 
variety of spelling) (6. 1647 ; d. Windsor, July 
14, 1674). Tn 1660 be became one of the first 
sot of Children of the re-established Chapel 
Royal under Captain Henry Cooke. Whilst 
still a chorister he showed skill in composition, 
as appears by the second edition of Clifford’s 
‘ Divine Services and Anthems,’ 1664, which 
contains the words of five anthems ‘ composed 
by Pelham Humfrey, one of the Children of 
His Majesties Chappel,’ the music of two of 
which is still extant. During the same period 
he joined Blow and Turner, two of his fellow- 
choristers, in the composition of what is com- 
monly known as the Club Anthem.^ In 1664 he 
quitted the choir and was sent abroad by Charles 
II. to pursue his studies. He received from the 
Secret Service money in that year ‘ to defray 

1 Hnl.J by Dr. Tudway to have been composed on a naval victory 
over the Dutch by the Duke of York : but it cannot have been so, 
as no such event occurred imill .Tune 1685. at which time Humfrey 
was abroad. The statement of Dr. Boyce and others that It was 
composed as a memorial of the fraternal esteem and friendship of 
the authors Is much more probable. Humfrer Is said to have corn- 
posed the former, and Blow the latter portion of the aathOB^ 
Turner's share being an intermetliate bass solo. 
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the charge of his journey into France and Italy, 
£200 ’ ; in the following year from the same 
source £100, and in 16(56, £150. His studies 
were prosecuted chiefly in Paris under Lully. 
On Jan. 24, 1666-67, ho was during his absence 
appointed a gentleman of the Chapel Royal in 
the room of Thomas Hazard, deceased. He 
i*eturned to England in the following October, 
and on the 26th was sworn into his place. 
Amusing references to Humfrey’s skill and 
conceit are in Pcpys’s Diary, Nov. 1667. 
Anthems by him wore at once performed in the 
Chapel Royal. On the death of Captain Cooke, 
Humfrey was appointed his successor on July 
15, 1672, as Master of the Children. On 
Aug. 8 following he had a patent (jointly with 
Thomas Purcell) ‘ Composer in Ordinary for 
the Violins to His Majesty.* Humfrey died 
at the early age of 27, and, three days 
afterwards, was buried in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, near the south-east door. 
Humfrey was married, and his daughter, Mary, 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, F(ib. 1673- 
1674. His will, proved July 30, 1674, by his 
relict, Catherine, is dated Apr. 23, 1674. It is 
short, leaving all to his wife except 20 shillings 
each to his cousin Betty Jelfo, Blow and Besso 
Gill for rings. He signs ‘ Humfrey,* and it is 
also signed by J. Blow. 

Humfrey was the composer of several fine 
anthems, seven of which are printed, but with- 
out the orchestral parts, in Boyce’s Cathedral 
Music. The greater part of these, together 
with six others and the Club Anthem, also an 
Evening Hervico in E minor, are contained in 
the Tudway Collection (Harl. MS. 7338), and 
others are extant at Ely, Salisbury, Windsor, 
Oxford and the FitzwilUam Museum, Many 
arc also in the R.C.M. Three Sacred Songs by 
him, and a Dialogue, composed jointly with 
Blow, are printed in ‘ Harmonia Sacra,’ book ii. 
1714. He composed two Odes for the King’s 
Birthday, ‘ Smile, smile again,’ and ‘ When from 
his throne,’ and an Ode for New Year’s Day, 
* Sec, mighty sir.’ Many songs by him are in- 
cluded in ‘ Choice Ayres, Songs and Dialogues,’ 
1676-84 ; and in the publication, called ‘ The 
Ariel’s Songs in the Play call’d The Tempest,’ ^ 
his setting of ‘ Where the boo sucks ’ is to be 
found. Important new light has been shed on 
Humfrey as a composer for the stage by the 
discovery of a MS. of the 17th century (undated) 
called ‘ The Vocal Musick in The Tempest by 
Mr. Pelh. Humfrey,’ preserved in the library 
of the Paris Conservatoire (see Tempest, 
The). The MS. has Insen fully described by 
Mile. Pereyra.^ Its contents, beginning with 
‘ The Song of the 3 Di veils,’ a trio in 

J Husk declared that ‘The Ariel Songn,’ etc,, vere Inserted as a 
■eparatelv pafred sheet In some coitles of ‘Choice Ayres’ (1676). 
Barclay Squire questioned this statement. See Mmical Quarterly, 
Tol. 7, p. 870. o. 

* La MuaUfue Scrlte tur la Tempfte d'apr^ Shakeepeare par Pelham 
Humfrey, Bulletin de la Boci^te Franyaise de Musicologie. Eo. 7, 
oouioao. 


which recitative solo passages alternate witf 
ensembit's, and ending with the Masque of 
Neptune, shows the inlluonce of Lully, and is a 
distinctive contribution to that evolution of 
Enghsh opera which Matthew Looks and 
Henry Pukcell (q.v.) pressed forward. 

Humfroy’s song, ‘ 1 pass all my hours in a 
shady old grove,’ was printed in Playford’s 
‘Choice Songs,’ 1673, on a half-sheet in 1700, 
and then in the appendix to Hawkins’s History, 
J. S. Smith included five songs by Humfrey in 
his ‘ Musica Antiqua,’ amongst them ‘ Wher- 
ever I am and whatever I do,’ composed for 
Dryden’s ‘ Conquest of Granada,’ part i. 1672. 
Humfrey is said to have been the author of 
the words of several songs published in the 
collections of his time, and to have boon a 
fine lutenist.^ He introduced many new and 
beautiful effects into his compositions. He was 
the first to infuse into English church music the 
new style which he himself had learnt from 
Lully. A curious orchestral piece attributed 
to him in the Conservatoire of Brussels is 
mentioned in Q.-L. as being set for strings, 
oboes, trumpets and drums, but Eitiier thinks 
it is hardly possible to assign it to so early 
a writer as llumfn^y. 

w. n. n. ; addns. w. B. s. and o. 

HUMMEL, (1) Johann Julius (d. Berlin, 
Feb. 12, 1798), a music publisher at Amsterdam 
(fromc. 1766) and Berlin (from 1774), who pub- 
lished many important W’orks. The business 
was dissolved in 1821. (2) Johann Bernhard 
(h. Berlin, 1760 ; d. before 1806), son of Johann 
Julius, an excellent pianist and composer of 
pianoforte sonatas, et(5., and songs ; also a book 
on Modulation. Ho lived for some time at 
Warsaw, but returned to Berlin after his father’s 
death. 

HUMMEL, Johann Nepomuk (properly 
Johan Nepomuka) (6. Nov. 14, 1778; 

d. Weimar, 1837), was the son of Joseph Hum- 
mel, the director of the Imperial School of Mili- 
tary Music at Presburg. Ho married Elisabeth 
Rocki, an opera singc^r (6. 1793 ; d, Weimar, 
1883). He was a contemporary of Beethoven, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Weber and Field. 

For Johann’s first musical studies his father 
selected the violin, but this only led to signal 
failure, and the boy was allowed to take up the 
piano instead. Upon this instrument he at 
once displayed a most remarkable facility,* so 
much so that when, in the year 1785, the Im- 
perial School at Presburg was dissolved, and 
Joseph Hummel obtained the position of con- 
ductor at Sohikaneder’s Theatre in Vienna, 
whither the boy accompanied him, Mozart was 
so struck with the child’s playing that he offered 

S On Mar. 10, 1666/6, he vafl appointed Masirlan for the lute 
in (lio Ro^al Band. w. h. o. r. 

^ It should be remembered that the piano, though still oonstruoted 
idth the light Viennese action, and buckskin hammers, favoming 
ease of execution and hardness of tone, was Just receiving at the 
bands of Broad wood those improvements which have since been 
adopted by all the great planu-makers in Uie world. 
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to give him lessons, and for that purpose took 
him to live with him in his house in the Groase 
Schulenstrasse. Here he remained for two 
years, and although his lessons were very in- 
formal and irregular he made immense progress, 
and Mozart predicted for him a brilliant future. 
At the close of the two years (1787) Hummel 
made his first appearance at a concert given by 
Mozart, and his success was so decided that his 
father resolved to take him on a concert tour 
through Germany and Holland ; they then 
visited Edinburgh, where Hummel made a 
great success, and then went south to London, 
whore they lived for about a year, the boy 
meanwhile receiving instruction from dementi. 
On Oct. 27, 1788, ho gave a concert at Oxford 
which included a quartet of his own. Hummel 
played with Cramer at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, London, in Jan. 1791, and at the Han- 
over Square Concert Rooms, May 5, 1792. The 
programme announced that ‘ Master Hummel ’ 
would play a Concerto (by Mozart), and the 
performance was given under the direction 
of Salomon. On the conclusion of the visit 
to London, Hummel made a short stay in 
Holland, and b}^ way of that country returned 
to Vienna in 1793J He now devoted himself 
to more serious study of composition under 
Albrechtsbcrgcr, who was now , at the age of 67 
a vetc^ran among teachers, but by no means 
superannuated. And in addition to the classic 
instruction of Albrechtsbcrgcr, and the advice 
of Haydn, Hummel also sought the assistance 
of Salieri for dramatic composition. It was 
presumably at this time that some, if not all, 
of his four operas were composed. Between 
this date and the year 1803 Hummel made a 
concert tour to 8t. Petersburg, where he was 
very well received. In 1803 he was back in 
Vienna, where he appears to have held an en- 
gagement in the Court Theatre ; but in the 
following year, 1804, he accepted the very im- 
portant post of KapellmeisU^r to Prince Ester- 
hazy, a post rendered famous by Haydn. 
Hummel retained this post until 1811, and it 
was during his tenancy of office that Beet- 
hoven’s Mass in C was first performed (1810), 
on which occasion some remark of Hummel’s 
caused an unfortunate estrangement between 
him and Beethoven, which continued until the 
time when Hummel visited Beethoven in his 
last illness, and, almost in the shadow of death, 
the old enmity faded away. Hummel resigned 
his post in 1811, and for the last time returned 
to Vienna, where ho lived, without appoint- 
ment, as a teacher and concert plajmr until 
1816, in which year he once more undertook the 
duties of court Kapellmeister, this time at Stutt- 
gart. However, the duties or the surroundings 
seeming uncongenial, ho in 1820 exchanged his 

* Beethoven also came to Vienna In thin some year, and placed 
lintHolf under Haydn and Albrechtsberger, bo that the two young 
tien. fellow-BlndenU under two profesBora, probably ktecame 
acquainted with each other. 


appointment for a similar one at Weimar. Fre- 
quent leave of absence w as granted him, of which 
he took advantage to revisit St. Petersburg 
in 1822, and to visit Paris, on the conclusion 
of his Russian tour. It w^as about this time 
that Hummel began to give up pubUc playing, 
and to turn his attention to conducting the 
orchestra. It is true he made a visit to Paris 
again in 1829 but, being coldly received, im- 
mediately came to London, where his playing 
still excited the former enthusiasm. After a 
short sojourn in Weimar (1831-33), he returned 
to London as conducjtor of the German Opera 
Company at the King’s Theatre. Hero he 
seems to have remained only for one season, for 
ho was again in Weimar in 1833, and nc‘\cr 
again left that city, until in 1837 death closed a 
brilliant career. 

In appearance Hummel was largo and rather 
ungainly, w'hile his dross was the reverse of 
foppish. His face was that of a healthy busi- 
ness man w ith an abundance of common sense 
and savoir faire. 

Considering that Hummel was the pupil of 
Mozart, Haydn, Salieri, Clementi and Albrechts- 
berger ; the fellow-pupil of Beethoven, and 
the teacher of Czerny, Hiller, Hcnselt and 
Thalherg, to whom he doubtless transmitted 
his style, his music is almost exactly what might 
be cxpcct(‘d from a brilliant virtuoso in such 
circumstances. Add to this the fact that ho 
W'as a pubhc player upon the piano with the old 
Viennese action, so eminently suited to a facile 
execution of light ornamentation, but deficient 
in expressing depth of emotion, and we have a 
pretty complete idea of Hummers methods — 
and we no longer wonder at his making use of 
themes which at times were hardly worthy of 
the delicate and tasteful costumes in which he 
clothed them, or at his being apt to regard his 
music more from the standpoint of a virtuoso, 
than from that of a purely intellectual and 
emotional musician. 

The same set of influences no doubt domin- 
ated Hummel’s mind when he played ; but it 
is hardly possible that a player, environed as he 
was by much of the finest talent the w'orld has 
ever seen, can have been the mere animated 
machine that some would have us believe. 
Wherever he appeared as a pianist, Hummel 
achieved very distinct success ; and in order to 
hold his own with credit in a city wdierc, under 
the refreshing shadow of Mozart and Haydn, 
Beethoven reigned over an assemblage of 
ability, which contained Schubert, Moscheles 
and Ries (in addition to those already named), 
a man must have had more than mere clever- 
ness and dexterity to recommend him. Besides, 
Hummel’s strongest point was his remarkable 
powder as an extempore player. In this depart- 
ment he was considered a rival to Beethoven, a 
fact which speaks for itself. Hummel did not 
i achieve his reputation as a pianist by perform* 
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ing his own oompositions only, and therefore 
he must have had the * gift of interpretation,’ 
as well as the gift of speech ; and in this con- 
nexion it is pleasant to remember that the 
symphonies of Beethoven became known to 
many people, and perhaps wore only known, 
through the medium of the excellent arrange- 
ments for- piano duet, which were made by 
Hummel. In his later years Hummel published 
his celebrated Piam School (1824), in which 
he advocates a rational system of fingering. 
Although of course not free from the tradition 
that the thumb should be forbidden to play 
upon the black keys, he argued that, apart 
from this restriction, the same shaped passage 
or figure should be fingered in the same way 
wherever it occurred, thus foreshadowing the 
modern method of fingering, alike in all keys. 

He tried to alter the manner of playing the 
shake (which had hitherto followed the tradi- 
tion of C. P. E. Bach, in beginning upon the 
auxiliary note) by insisting that it should 
start upon the principal note : and when the 



principal note is an essential note of the melody, 
common sense would seem to be in Hummel’s 
favour. He also tried to reverse the accepted 
meaning of the direct turn and the inverted 
turn 5, and to reverse the accent in the ‘ simpli- 
led shake ’ when accompanied by holding notes 
as in the Rondo of the ‘ Waldstein ’ sonata. 
The object of these last two changes is not so 
obvious as that of the first, though the third 


I 
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was suggested by the desirability of all the | 
accents being placed upon the notes which 
would have sounded with the melody note, had 
there been no shake ; a view which would cer- 
tainly meet with the approval of harmonists. 
Hummel also suggested the use of this mark A 
to indicate the use of the ‘ Celeste ’ Pedal, in- 
vented in its present form by Sobastien Erard, 
as distinguished from the ‘ shifting ’ Pedal, first 
used by Stein, which permitted the use of one, 
two, or three strings, at will. (‘ Nach und nach 
mehreSaiten,* Beethoven Sonata, op. 101.) The 
Piano School altogether was a decided advance 
upon the previous methods, and a valuable con- 
tribution to the more logical development of the 
technique, which, already raised to a high 
degree of excellence by Clementi, was soon to 
Mceive such vast improvement from the 


methods of Czerny, Liszt, Schumann and 
Chopin. It should be remembered that Czerny 
was the pupil of Beethoven and Hummel, that 
the playing of Hummel was a ‘ revelation to 
him,* and that he was the teacher of Liszt, so 
that modem pianists, whilst acknowledging 
their indebtedness to C. P. E. Bach and 
Clementi, owe a great deal to the Viennese 
School and to Hummel in particular. 

Hummers compositions, which number 127, 
contain the following. There are a great many 
more without opus numbers, and in many cases 
the same number is attached to two different 
compositions (see Q.-L.), 


Od. 

1. Variations. 

2. 3 Sonatas BS and O, 'with 

Flute. Violoncello, In O for 
Plano Solo. 

3. Scotch Country Dances. 

6. 3 Sonatas B'"’, F, Viola, B 
with Violin. 

6. Caprices. 

7. 3 Fuffues for PF. 

8. Bicercare. 

1 Two Caprires. 

11. Bondo in, Kh, 

12. Trio in Ei>. 

13. Sonata in Ep Plano. 

14 Variations. Piano and Violin. 

15. Varlntionn. 

16. 6 Balll tedeschl. 

17. Concerto. Plano and Violin 

in G. 

18. Bondo i? Grand Fantasia) in 

E[». Plano. 

19. Sonata for Plano and Viola. 

20. Sonata in F minor. Plano. 

21. Variations. 

22. Trio in F. 

23. Ball! onRarcfli. 

24. 12 Minuets and Trios. 


Op. 

60. No. 2 Quartet for .Piano, 
Guitar, Clarinet, and Bas- 
soon (also called Serenade). 

67. Preludes. 

68. Sappho de Mityl^ne. 

69. Btickfahrt dcs Kaisers, Opera. 

70. 6 Polonaises. 

71. La Bentinelle. Plano, voice, 

violin, guitar. 

72. 

73. Concertino in D. 

74. Septett. 

75. Adagio. Variation and Bonda 
7(5. Variations. 

77. Mass in Bl). 

78. Adagio, etc., for PF. 

79. 

80. Mass in Bb- 

81. Sonata in Fit minor. Piano 

82. Pnlymelor, Bnssian Songs. 

83. Trio in E. 

84. 

85. Concerto in A minor. Plana 
' 86 . 

87. Quintet for PF. and strings. 

88. Gradual fur Four Vuiiies. 

89. Offertory. Alma- Virgo. Sop. 

Sulu and Chorus (Conoerta 
In B minor). 


26. H4Wne et Paris, Ballet. 

27. J2 Minuets. 

28. 12 Deutsche Tftnze. 

29. 12 Bedowas. 

30. String Quartets lu (', G, Eb- 
31 Tanze I. d. Apollo Baale. 

32. 

33. Das belebte Oemftlde, Ballet. 

34. Plano Concerto in V. 

35. 4 Bongs (Trio in G). 

36. 


37. Pidees origiuales. 

38. Honata in C. Piano. 

39. Variations. 

40. Variations (12 Deutsche 

T&nze). 

41. 

42. 6 Pi^es tr^s faciles. 

43. Music to Johann von Gmri- 

lanil (or Flnnland). 

44. 12 Deutsche Tttnze. 

45. Tanztt fUr dcra Apollo Saale. 

46. Pantomime, ‘ Der Zauber- 

rlng.’ 

47. 

48. 

49. Rondo in P (T Caprice). 

50. Sonata for PF. and Flute. 

51. Duet Sonata in I'.b or Dlver- 

twscnient. Plano. 

52. Bondoletta. 

53. Potpourri in Q minor. PF. 

and Violin. 

54. Variations for Clarinet and 

Plano. 

55. La bella oapricciosa. 

60. Rondo in A. 

67, Variations. 

58. Sappho, Ballet h4ro1que. 


60. Cbung-Stttoke from ’ Plano 

School ’ (also Opera, * Die 
Eselshaut ’). 

61. Die ante Nachriebt. 

62. Patriotic Choruses. 

63. No. 1 Serenade. 

64. Sonata for PF. and Flute. 

65. Trio in G. 


6 Vaises aus dem Apollo 
Baale. 

92. Duet Sonata Ab. Piano. 

93. Trio in Eb. 

94. Potpourri for Viola and Orob. 

95. Second ditto. 

Trio in Eb. 

97. Variations, PF. and Orch. 

98. Rondo. 

99. Notturno. Piano Duct and 

Two Horns, 

100. Opera, MatiUlc von Guise. 

101. Overture In Bb, 

102. Variations. Oboe and Oreh. 
1 0.1. .1 Grand Waltzes. 

1 04. Sonata 7 ( larinet and Piano. 

105. 3 Amusements en forme des 

caprices. 

106. Sonata in D. Piano. 

107. Bagatelles. 

108. Amusement. Plano.Vlolln. 

109. Bondo In B minor. 

110. Piano Concerto In E. 

111. 3 Easy Pieces (Muss in D). 

112. lAudler. 

113. Piano Concerto in Ab. 

114. Military Septett. 

115. Variations, PF. and Oroh. 

116. Fantasia on Oberon. 

117. Bondo. 

1 1 8. Tyrolean Air and Variatlona 

1 19. Variations. 

120. Bondo, Oalante. 

121 . 

122. Bondo villagenls. 

123. Fantasle on Air from Nett- 

komm. 

124. Fan tasie on Figaro. 

125. 24 Etudes. Piano. 

126. Bondo (Sonata, PF. and 

Vln.). 

127. Bondo, Betour de Londres. 

Anwelsung zum Pianofortespiel 
(published 1828). 


D. H. 


HUMORESKE, a title adopted by Schu- 
mann for his op. 20 and op. 88, No. 2, the 
former for piano solo the latter for piano, violin 
and violonoello. Heller and Grieg have also 
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used the term for pianoforte pieces — op. 64 and 
opp. 9 and 16 respectively. There is nothing 
obviously * humorous * in any of these, and the 
t-erm * caprice * might equally well be ap])lied 
to them. Many later composers have adopted 
the title. q. 

HUMPERDINCK, Engelhert (6. Siegburg, 
Rhine provinces. Sept. 1, 1854 ; d. St3pt. 27, 
1921), a composer who rose with lightning 
rapidity to a very high pinnacle of popular fame 
and that mainly on the strength of a single 
opera, ‘ H&nsel und G re tel.’ 

After studying at the Gymnasium at Pader- 
bom he entered the Cologne Conservatorium 
under Ferdinand Hiller in 1872, and while a 
student there he won (1876) the Frankfort 
Mozart Stipendium. By the aid of this fund 
he proceeded to Munich, where he was a pupil 
at first of Franz Lachner and later of Josef 
Rhoinberger at the Royal Music School (1877- 
1879). Next Humperdinck v^on the Mendelssohn 
Stiftung of Berlin in 1879, and promptly went 
to Italy, whore at Naples he met Richard 
Wagner. At Wagner’s invitation Humper- 
dinck followed him to Bayreuth, and materially 
assisted him during 1880-81 in the preparation 
for the production of ‘ Parsifal.’ But having 
won still another prize in the latter year — the 
Meyerbeer prize of Berlin — he set out south 
once more, and after travelling again in Italy, 
France and Spain, he settled for two years at 
Barcelona, where in 1885-86 ho taught theory 
of music in the Conservatoire. In 1887 ho 
returned to Cologne, and from 1890-96 he was 
a professor at the Hoch Conservatorium in 
Frankfort; he was a teacher of harmony in 
Stockhausen’s Vocal School, as well as musical 
critic for the Frankf urter Zeilung, Meanwhile 
he had not been idle as a composer, for in 1880 
ho produced a Humoroske for orchestra, which 
enjoyed a vogue in Germany ; in 1884 his 
popular choral work ‘ Das Gliick von Edenhall ’ 
was first sung, and the choral ballade ‘ Dio 
Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar ’ in 1887, as well as a 
largo quantity of music in the smaller forms, 
for male or mixed choirs. 

In 1893 his masterpiece, tho opera ‘ Hansel 
und Gretel * (libretto by his sister A. Wette), 
was brought to a hearing at Weimar on Dec. 23, 
and immediately captivated all music-lovers, 
so that it ran a rapid course the wide world 
over (London, Apr. 1895), and was warmly wel- 
comed as an antidote to the then prevailing 
craze for the lurid work of the young Italian 
school of Mascagni, etc. This he followed up 
with another opera (originally a play accom- 
panied with music throughout), ‘ Konigs- 
kinder* in 1896, and ‘ Dornroschen ’ in 1902, 
neither of which made any success comparable 
with that of the first-named work. The full 
operatic version of ‘Konigskinder’ appeared in 
New York, 1910, Berlin and London, 1911, A 
* Maurische Rhapsodic * for orchestra was pro- 


duced in 1898. In 1896 the Kaiser created 
Humperdinck professor, and in 1897 he went to 
live at Boppard, but in 1900 ho was once again 
in Berlin, where he had been appointed head of 
a Meister-Schule for musical composition, and 
a member of the Senate of the Royal Akademie 
der Kiinste. His opera, ‘ Die Heirath wider 
Willen,’ was brought out at Berlin, Apr. 14, 
1905. Incidental music to a number of plays 
followed for productions in Berlin, namely 
The Merchant of Venice (1905), The Winter' a 
Tale and The Tempest (1906), As You Like It 
(1907), Lysistrata (Aristophanes) (1908), The 
Blue Bird (Maeterlinck) (1910). That to The 
Miracle (London, 1911) attracted wider atten- 
tion because of the magnificence of Reinhardt’s 
production both in Europe and in America 
( 1 924). Two other operas, ‘ Die Marketenderin * 
(Cologne, 1914) and ‘Gaudeamus’ (Darmstadt, 
1919), must bo named. (See Miemann.) 

R. H. li., with addns. 

Bibl. — Otto BBroir. Xnfftlbert Bumptrdlnek, pp. llS. (Leipzig. 
1914 .) 

HITMPHREYS, Samuel (d. Canon bury, Jan. 
11, 1738), was emploj^ed by Handel to make 
additions to the libretto of his oratorio ‘ Esther,* 
to fit it for public periormance in 1732. He 
subsequently provided him with tho words of 
‘ Deborah * and ‘ Athaliah.’ He was also 
author of ‘ Ulysses,’ an opera set to music by 
John Christopher Smith, and of a poem on the 
Duke of Chandos’s seat at Canons. He died at 
Canon bury, aged about 40 years, w. H. H. 

H LTMPHRIES, John (6. 1707 ; d. circa 1730), 
English violinist and composer. His first work 
was published, as he states in his preface, * as 
the first-fruits of a young gentleman now not 
above 19.’ This work is ‘ Six Solos for a violin, 
and a bass with a thorough-bass for the harpsi- 
chord, composed by John Humphries, pub- 
lished for the author 1726. Engraved on copper 
by T. Cross,’ folio. His opera seconda was 
‘ XII Concertos in seven parts for two VioHns,’ 
etc. etc., London, printed for, and sold by B. 
Cooke, folio. Another set was published as 
opus iii. by Cooke, and both sets were reissued 
by John Johnson. Hawkins speaks of Hum- 
phries as ‘ a young man of promising parts, 
and a good performer on the violin.’ Alfred 
Moffat, who has published an arrangement of 
one of Humphries’ violin pieces in his series 
‘ Old English Violin Music ’ (Novello), has 
elicited the foregoing facts, and points out that 
Hawkins in part of his notice confuses John 
Humphries with J. S. Humphries (g.v.). 

F. K. 

HUMPHRIES, J. S., a composer for the 
violin. He published * XII Sonatas for two 
Violins with a Thorough Bass,’ opera prima, 
folio. These were first issued about 1734 by 
Thomas Cobb (who was successor to John 
Cluer) and afterwards reprinted by John 
Walsh. F. K. 
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HUMSTRUM, a rustic violin of the rebec 
type, now extinct. Apparently it was last in 
use in Dorsetshire (cf. Barnes’ Potws in the 
Dcyrset Dialect, 1862), and a specimen exists in 
the County Museum, Dorchester. 

The hollowed-out sound-box of the Rebeo 
{q.v.) is replaced by a tin-canister, and the 
strings, four in number, are of wire. Ritson 
(Observations on the MinMrels) speaks of a man 
playing in the streets of London on the hum- 
strum about the year 1800. 

Bonnel Thornton (Burlesque Ode on 8. 
CecAlia^s Day) confuses the humstrum with the 
hurdy gurdy. He also says it was sometimes 
called ‘ The Bladder and String ’ ; but this 
was a inonochord known as the drone, bum- 
bass or basse de Flandres, a survival of 
jongleur days. f. w. g. 

HUNEKER, James Gibbons (ft.Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., Jan. 31, 1860; d. New York, Feb. 0, 
1921 ), American critic and essayist. He studied 
the pianoforte with Georges Mathias in Paris 
and Rafael Joseffy in New York, becoming the 
latter’s assistant in the National Conservatory 
of Music. His reputation was made, however, 
as a writer on music and the other arts, rather 
than as a pianist. Between 1891 and 1897 he 
was musical critic for short-lived daily journals. 
From 1900-12 ho acted as art critic for The 
New York Sun, returning to music in 1917 as 
musical critic for The Philadelphia Press. In 
1918 he took the place of the musical critic of 
The New York Times, absent in the war. On 
the latter’s return Hunekor went to The New 
York World, of which journal he was musical 
critic at the time of his death. 

Huneker was a prolific author of books as 
well as of journalistic criticism, many of his 
volumes, however, being collections of his news- 
paper essays. He wrote also largely about the 
graphic arts and literature. His most impor- 
tant book is a Life of Chopin, with a detailed 
criticism of his music ( 19(X)). A similar volume 
on Liszt (1911) is much less successful. Huneker 
contributed to a number of publications in 
Europe and America, besides the daily news- 
papers. His style is facile, original and enter- 
taining, frequently brilliant ; and his writing is 
based on a wide range of knowledge in music, 
literature and art. Readers of a more sober 
point of view will balk at some of his judg- 
ments. His musical books, besides those 
mentioned, are : 

Mezzatlntt in Modern Mutle. (1809.) 

Melomaniaet. (1902.) 

Overtonea in Muaie and Literature. ( 1904 .) 

Egolats : a Book of Supermen. (1909.) 

Old Fogy. (1913.) 

Ivory, Apee, and Feaeoeka. (1915.) 

Mary Garden. (1920.) 

Steeplejack : an Autobiography. (1910.) 

Hl^NGARIAN MUSIC, see Magyar Music. 

HUNNLS, William (d. June 6, 1597), a com- 
poser of sacred music, and a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, under Edward VI. In the 
following reign (in 1556) he was implicated in 


some Protestant plots against the Roman 
Catholic r6gime, and was dismissed from this 
post. He was restored when Elizabeth came 
to the throne, and had other posts given him, 
one of which was keeper of the gardens and 
orchards at Greenwich (appointed 1562). He 
was made master of the children of the Chapel 
Royal in 1566. On his death he was succeeded 
by Nathaniel Gyles. His compositions are now 
not considered of great merit ; a portion of 
them still remains in manuscript in the Music 
School, Oxford. He versified the Psalms and 
some portions of the Bible, and his quaint 
titles are amusing, such as, ‘ A liyvefull of 
hunnye containing the first booke of Moses 
called Genesis turned into English moetre,’ ‘A 
Handful of Honisuckles, gathered by William 
Hunnis,’ etc. In 1581 Hunnis issued ‘ VII 
Steppes to Heaven alias the VII Psalms 
reduced into meter,’ of which the second 
edition appeared in 1583 as * Seuen Sobs of a 
Sorrowful Soull for Sinne.* (Thesp are the 
seven penitential psalms.) 

r. K. ; addns. w. H. G. F. 

HITNT, Arabella (d. Dec. 26, 1705), singer, 
lutenist, and singing - mistress, was the in- 
structress ill singing of the Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Anne. She was also a favourite of 
Queen Mary, who made her one of her personal 
attendants in order that she might have fre- 
quent opportunities of hearing her sing. Many 
of the songs of Purcell and Blow were composed 
for her. The beauty of her person equalled 
that of her voice. Congreve wrote an ode ‘ On 
Mrs. Arabella Hunt singing,’ which is mentioned 
by Johnson as the Ix'st of his irregular poems. 
After her death an engraving from her portrait 
by Kneller was published, with some pane- 
gyrical lines by Congreve (not from his ode) 
subjoined. w. ir. n. 

HUNT, Richard, a viol and other instru- 
ment maker at the sign of the Lute in St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, who from this address and in 
conjunction with Humphrey Salter published, 
in 1683, The Genteel Companion for the Perorder, 
ob. 8vo. According to Wheatley’s new edition 
of Pepys’s Diary, Pepys on Oct. 25, 1661, called 
at Hunt’s about his lute, which was almost done, 
having had a new neck for double strings. 
Three days later ho went to St. Paul’s Church 
Yard to Hunt’s, and found his theorbo ready, 
which pleased him, and for which he paid 26s., 
but is told that it is now worth £1 0, and as good 
as any in England. In Apr. and in Aug. 1663 
Pepys again is in communication with Hunt 
seeing, first, a ‘ Viall * which he is considering 
whether to buy, and next, having bought it for 
£3, is assured that he has ‘ now as good aTheorbo. 
Viall, and Viallin as is in England.’ r. K. 

HUNT, Robert, is named as the composer 
of 2 motets, Avo Maria and Stabat Mater 
in PH. E. H. F. 

HUNT, Thomas, 11. c. 1 600, composer. He is 
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stated by Barnard (R.C.M. MS. 1051) to have 
been organist of Wells, but no record of his 
name is now to be found in the Cathedral arch- 
ives. A four-part service of his, including V., 
T. D., B., K., C., M., and ND., is at St. Michael’s 
College, Tenbury (Tenb. MS. 786). A four-part 
setting of the P^ec^e8 and Responses is attached 
to this service ; the manuscript is beautifully 
written in a contemporary hand and very prob- 
ably is Hunt’s holograph. A single bassus part 
of his anthem ‘ Put mo not to rebuke * is in the 
R.C.M. MS. 1051, and the words only of another 
anthem, * O light, O blessed Trinity,* are given 
in B.M. Harl. MS. 6343. Ho contributed the 
madrigal ‘ Hark ! did you ever hear ? ’ to ‘ The 
Triumphes of Oriana,’ in 1601. E. H. f. 

HUNTER, Anne {b. 1742 ; d. 1821), a Scotch 
lady, wif(j of John Hunter the surgeon, and 
sister of Sir Everard Home the physician. The 
Hunters lived in Leicester 8(juare during 
Haydn’s first visit, and were intimate with him. 
Mrs. Hunter wrote the words for his twelve 
Canzonets (1792), of which the first six were 
dedicated to her and the second six to Lady 
Charlotte Bertie. Hunter’s death (Oct. 16, 
1793) put a stop to the acquaintance. Mrs. 
Hunter published a volume of poems (1801 ; 
2nd ed. 1803), which are condemned by the 
Editihnrgh and praised by Blackwood, She 
was also pi’obably the author of both words and 
melody of ‘ Lady Anne Both well’s Lament.’ 
She is mentioned in Robert Burns’s MS. ‘ Edin- 
burgh Commonplace-Book,’ and two poems by 
her — ‘ To the Nightingale, on leaving E[arrs | 
C[ourt], 1784,’ and ‘ A Sonnet in Petrarch’s 
manner ’ — are there copied out by the poet, 
the only poems which received that distinction. 

G. 

HURDY GURDY (Fr. vielle; Ital. lira 
iedesca, ghironda rihecM, stampdla, viola da 
orbo ; Ger. Bauernhier, J)eutscheleier, Bettler^ 
leieVy Drehleier, Badleier ; Latinised, lyra rufitica, 
lyra pagana). This has now only a place 
among instniraonts like that of the dulcimer 
and the bag-j)ipos, as Ixjlonging to rural life, 
and qidte outside modem musical art.^ It is 
true that in the first half of the 1 8tli century the 
hurdy gurdy or vielle contributed to the amuse- 
ment of the French higher classes, but evidently 
with that affectation of rusticity so abundantly 
shown when mock shepherds and shepherdesses 
flourished. Engel “ gives several titles of com- 
positions whenun the vielle formed, in com- 
bination with bagpipes (musette), flutes (of 
both kinds), and hautbois, a f^te champetre 
orchestra, Ohouquet r-dds, for the instru- 
ment alone, sonatas, duos, etc., by Baptiste 
and other composers, and two methods for 
instruction by Bouin and Corrette. This music 
of a modern Arcadia seems to have culminated 


» Donljsettl’H * Linda dl Cljamounl ' 0842) contains two Savoyard 
sonpfK with accompaniment tor the hurdy gurdy. a. j. h. 

2 Mwtieal Inutrumenta, 1784, p. 23ft. 

ft UaUHofU* du Mutie du Ooruwvatoire, Paris, 1875 p. 23. 


about 1750 in the virtuosity of two brothers, 
Charles and Henri Baton, the former playing 
the vielle, which he had much improved, the 
latter the musette. Their father, a luthier at 
Versailles, was a famous vielle - maker, who 
about 1716-20 adapted old guitars and lutes 
and mounted them as hurdy gurdies. Other 
eminent makers wore Pierre and Jean Louvot, 
Paris, about 1750 ; Lambert, of Nancy, 1770- 
1780; Delaunay, Paris; and Berge, Toulouse. 
The last popular stroet-jilayer in Paris was 
Barbu ; according to Louis Paquerre he was 
to be heard before 1871, and was also heard in 
London. He is supposed to have been shot 
during the LJommune. 

By some strange misconception, a common 
example of the erroneous nomenclature which 
i exists among average non-musical fx^rsons re- 
■ garding the lesser-known instruments, it has 
; long been the practice, both in literature and 
j in speech, to refer to the barrel and piano 
: organs as ‘ hurdy gurdies.’ This has probably 
arisen from the fact that the Italian st reet- boy, 
who in the ’twenties and ’thirties perambulated 
town streets with this instrument, in duo course 
discarded it for a primitive form of organ 
which simulated the then popular cabinet 
piano. Out of this the modern piano organ 
has evolved. 

The hurdy gurdy is an instrument the sound 
of which is produced by the friction of stretched 
strings, and the different tone's by the lielp of 
keys. It has thus analogies to both bowed 
and clavier instruments. It is sometimes in 
the shape of the old viola d' amoro (a viol with 
very high ribs), of the guitar, or of the lute. 
Four to six tuning-pegs in the head bear as 
i many strings of catgut or sometimes wire, two 
i of which only are carried direct to the tailpiece, 

I and tuned in unison, and one or both are 
I stopped by a simple apparatus of keys with 
* tangents, which directed by the fingers of the 
; player’s left, hand, shortens the vibrating length 
j to make the melody. The chanterelle has two 
j octaves from the tenor G upwards ; the drones 
are tuned in C or G ; G being the lowest string 
I in either key. 

When in the key of C, the lowest drone is 
i tenor C. The lowest drones are called bourdons, 
j the next higher open string is the mouche. 

! The trompette, which is again higher, a copper 
j string next the two melody-strings, may be 
' tuned as indicated and used at pleasure. 


I Chanterellea. 

1 Trompette. 

I Mouche. 

I Suurduaa. 


Tuned lii C. 





Tuned In O. 



One or other of the bourdons, shown as round 
black notes in the examples, is silenced by a 
spring, according as the key is C or G. 
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In the cut showing the wheel and tangents 
one string only is used as a melody string. The 
ebony keys are the natural notes, the ivory the 
sharps. From the position in which the hurdy 
gurdy is held the keys return by their own 
weight. The longer strings, deflected and 
carried round the ribs or over the table and 
raised upon projecting studs, are tuned as 
drones or bourdon strings. All these strings 
are set in vibration by the wooden wheel, which, 
being rosined, has the function of a violin bow, 
and is inserted crosswise in an opening of the 
table just above the tailpiece, the motor being 
a handle at the tail-end turned by the player’s 
right hand. There are two sound-holos in the 
table near the wheel. The hurdy gurdy shown on 
PLATE LXXX VI L No. 1 1 is a modern French 
instrument (‘ en forme de 
viole ’), 27 inches in length 
without the handle. Two 
of the drones are spun 
strings, and one, the so- 
called ‘trumpet,* is of cop- 
per, and is brought upon 
the wheel at pleasure by 
turning an ivory peg in 
the tailpiece. There are 
also four sympathetic wire 
strings tuned in the fifth 
and octave. Like lutes 
and other mediajval in- 
struments, the hurdy 
gurdy was often much 
and well adorned, as may 
be seen in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum ; 
fancy woods, carving, in- 
laying and painting being 
lavishly employed. The 
hurdy gurdy has been 
sometimes called ‘rota’ 

(from its wheel), but the 
rote of Chaucer had no 
wheel, and was a kind of half fiddle, half lyre, 
with an opening (as in the Crwth {q.v.)) for 
the hand of the player to touch the strings 
from the back. F, k. 

The mediaeval Latin name for the hurdy 
gurdy was ‘ Organistrum,* and under this title 
it is described by Odo of Cluny, who died in 
A.D. 942, in his tract Quomodo organistrum 
construaturf or ‘ How to make an organistrum,' 
From this account,^ we learn that the compass 
of the instrument was the diatonic octave from 
tenor C with the addition of b flat. The 
illustration given by Gerbert is unfortunately 
the work of a 13th-oentury artist. In the 12th 
century the organistrum was about five feet in 
length and two executants were required, one of 
them to turn the handle which moved the wheel 
(rotuJus) and the other to manipulate the key- 
mechanism (plectra). There were three strings, 
1 Printed In Qerbert’e 8eriptore$ eceUtlattM, vol. Iv. 


the outer tuned in octaves, the middle one a 
fourth or fifth below the highest string. The 
mechanism consisted of small rods placed be> 
neath the strings, each bearing a low flat bridge, 
and the projecting ends of the rods were turned 
by the executant, and thus a bridge was brought 
to bear on the three strings at any reqmred 
point. 

For this reason the much-beloved ‘ organum,* 
with its succession of consecutive fourths and 
fifths, could be played with accuracy and ease : 
hence the organistrum was greatly esteemed for 
church purposes. 

The mechanism of the sliding rods with 
tangents, now seen on the hurdy gurdy and 
described above, was probably invented in the 
early 13th century, when the size of the instru- 
ment was reduced and it became the ‘ Sym- 
phony.’ Although the introduction of the organ 
displaced it from its high ecclesiastical position, 
it seems to have given the idea which underlies 
that most sympathetic of all key- board in- 
struments, the clavichord. F. w. G. 

Bibl. — Antoink Tkkrabbon, MHange d'kintoirei (Paxla, 17fi8) ; 
MirnEti CoRKKTTK, Mtthode (reprinted by CustiUlat, Fario) ; 
Amtoink ViPAl., Instruments d’arrhet ; K(;HnMAKN, Die Uesehiehte 
der Itogeninstrumente, 188*2 ; Ualpin, Old JSnglish Instruments of 
Music, nUO. 

HURE, Jean (6. Gien, Loiret, 8cpt. 17, 
1877), French composer and organist, has 
written chamber music : a sonata for PF. and 
violin (1900-01); 3 sonatas for PF. and vcl. ; 
2 string quartets (191.3-17, 1921) ; a quintet 
(1907-08), etc.; a sonatina; a Te Deum; also 
stage music : ‘ Fantasio,’ ‘ Le Bois sacre * 

(Odeon ; Opera-Comique), Special attention 
must be directed to his pedagogical works : 
La Technique du piano (1908), La Technique de 
Vorgve (1918), UEsthetique de V argue (1923), 
Saint-Augustin, musicien (1924). Ho has 
founded and directs the periodical L'Orgue et 
les organisteSf and succeeded E. Gigout as 
organist of Saint-Augustin, Paris, in 1925. 

M. L. P. 

HUHLEBUSCH, Heinrich Lorenz (6. Han- 
over, July 8, 1606 ; d. Brunswick), an excellent 
organist at fit. Magnus, and from 1694 at 
S. Martin and S. Egidius. There are modem 
editions of some of his organ pieces by Marx 
and Hoiffert. 

HURLEBUSCH, K onrad Friedrich 
(6. Brunswick, 1696 ; d. Amsiterdam, Dec. 16, 
1765), a roving spirit and full of conceit, who 
went from ono big town to another, visiting 
Italy and Sweden, returning to Brunswick in 
1725, and after another sojourn at Hamburg 
becoming organist of the Reformed church at 
Amsterdam in 1737. He composed operas, 
cantatas, overtures, harpsichord pieces, a 
hymn-book and songs. e. v. d. s. 

HURLSTONE, WilliamYeatbs (b, London, 
Jan. 7, 1876 ; d. May 30, 1906), pianist and 
composer. Though coming of a family with 
artistic leanings (his grandfather was President 
of the Royal Society of British Artists), he did 
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not enjoy the advantage of upbringing in a 
musical atmosphere. Yet at the age of 9 ho 
published a sot of ‘ Five Vaises ’ for pianoforte 
solo, and at the age of 18 gained a scholarship 
at the R.C.M. In this institution he studied 
until 1898, under Stanford for composition, 
Algernon Ashton and Edward Dannreuther for 
pianoforte, and left the college a brilliant 
pianist, with exceptional gifts as a sight-reader, 
and performer of chamber music. In May 
1904 a series of ‘ Fan tasie- Variations on a 
Swedish air ’ for orchestra from his pen was 
produced at the first concert of the * Patron’s 
Fund ’ and received not only the applause 
of the public, but also the congratulations of 
the professors present. He further wrote for 
orchestra a jiianoforte concerto in 11 (played by 
himself at St. James’s Hall in 1896), and a 
fairy suite, ‘ The -Magic Mirror.’ His chamber 
works include an early sonata for pianoforte 
and violin of conspicuous merit, another for 
violoncello and pianoforte, and a string quartet 
in E minor, all of which were produced at the 
British Chamber Concerts given in St. James’s 
Hall in 1 897-98-99 ; a quintet for pianoforte and 
wind instruments ; and a suite for clarinet and 
pianoforte, frequently played by Clinton. Once 
more, in Dec. 1904, a work of his was chosen 
for performance at a Patron’s t\md concert, 
tliis time a quartet for pianoforte and stiings, 
and was well received. His Phantasy string 
quartet won the first of the prizes offered by 
W. W. CoBBETT (q.v.) for works of this class. 
In Sept. 1905 he was appointed professor of 
counterpoint at the R.C.M. He was con- 
sidered one of the nujst promising English 
musicians of his generation. For list of pub- 
lished works see B. M. Ann. 1920. 

w. w. c., with addns. 

HUR-DESFORGES, Pierre Louis (6. Tou- 
Ion, Mar. 14, 1778 ; d. Pont-Je-Voy, near Blois, 
Jan. 20, 1836), a distinguished violoncelhst, 
pupil of Janson the Elder. After a varied 
career as player in orchestras, conductor and 
director of a music school, he became a teacher 
of violoncello at the music school at Pont-le- 
Voy. Ho composed a Mass, symphonies, cham- 
ber music and a Concerto, solos and a Tutor 
for violoncello (E. van der Straeten, History of 
the Violoncello). 

HITSK, William Henry (6. London, Nov. 4, 
1814 ; d. there, Aug. 12, 1887), was librarian to 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, and compiled 
three editions of a catalogue of the books, the 
last (a most useful bibliographical work) being 
dated 1872. Before this he had published 
An Account of the Musicnl Celebrations on St. 
Cecilia, 8 Day, London, 1857, and an excellent 
collection of Christmas Carols, with many of 
their airs, as Songs of the Nativity j 1864. His 
careful and conscientious work in the bio- 
graphies given in the first edition of the present 
work needs no comment. r. K. 


HUSS, Henry Holden (6. Newark, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., June 21, 1862), American com- 
poser and pianist. His first study was with his 
father ; it was continued with Boise and with 
Rhein berger and Giehrl in Munich. His com- 
positions have been played by most of the 
American orchestras and many leading solo 
players. The more important ones are these : 

Bhapsodle, PF. and orch., op. 3. 

Concerto In B, PF. and orcb., op. 10. 

Concerto, C minor, via. and orch., op 12. 

Sonata, vln. and PF., op. 19. 

Sonata, v’cl. and PF., op. 24. 

String quartets, C minor and B minor. 

Numerous aong!), churuaes, aud PF. pieces. ^ 

HUTCHESON, Francis, see Ireland. 
HUTCHlNSON,( 1 ) Richard (d. 1 646), church 
composer and organist of Durham Cathedral, 
1614-44. It is probable that he held previously 
some appointment at Southwell Minster. An 
anthem, ‘ Behold how good,’ the score of 
which is in the British Museum (Harl. 7340/ 
(i3lj), is described as by ‘John Hutchinson, 
Organist of Durham Cathedral in y® reigne 
of James I.’ As John Hutchinson, his son 
(q.v.), was not born until 1615, and James 
died in 1625, he could not have been organist 
during this reign, and indeed is not known to 
have been organist of Durham at any time. 
The anthem ^ is therefore assigned to his father 
Richard, who did hold this appointment in 
James’s time. Another anthem, ‘ O God my 
heart prepa red is ’ ( Durh . incomp. ), is by Richard: 
the tenor cantoris part of this is also in B.M, 
Add. M8R, 30,478-9. Richard is possibly the 
composer of ‘ 0 Lord, I am not highminded,’ 
as well as some other of the anthems included 
in the list under John Hutchinson. 

His son, (2) John (bapt. Durham Cathedral, 
July 2, 1615),2 church composer. A man of 
this name was organist at York Minster in 1633 
(West’s Cath. Org.). The anthem, ‘ Behold 
how good,’ assigned to him (Harl. 7340), is by 
his father. Some other of the following 
anthems may also bo by Richard : 

Grant, we beseech Thee. Durh. ; B.M. Add. MSS. 30, 478-9. Tenor 
cantoris part only. 

Hear my crying. P.ll. 

Lift up your beads. B.M. Add, MSS. 30,478-9. Tenor cantorii 
port only. 

O Lord, 1 am not highminded. Durh. ; P.H. ; B.M. Add. MSS. 

30.478- 9. Tenor cantoris part only. 

O Uod the proud. Durh. imp. ; B.M. Add. MBS. 30,478-9. Tenor 
cantoris part only. 

O Lord, let it be Thy ])leaHure, Durh. Imp.; B,M. Add. MSB. 

30.478- 9. Tenor cantoris part only. 

Of mortal men. P.H. 

Out of the deep. B.M. Add. MSS. 30,478-9. Tenor cantoris part 
only. 

Ye that fear the Lord Durh. ; P.U. ; B.M. Add. MSS. 30,478-9. 
Tenor cantoris part only 

HUTSCHENRUIJTER, (1) Wouter 
(6. Rotterdam, Dec. 28, 1796; d. there, Nov. 18, 
1878), at first studied the violin and horn, but 
subsequently devoted himself to composition 
and to the direction of various choral and other 
musical societies, the Eruditio Musica, the 
Musis Sacrum, and the Euterpe. He was also 
music-director at Schiedam, and was for many 

1 The parts are al^o at PH. and Durh., as well as 2 scores In "HJil, 
(Add. MBS. 17,820 109A and 34,20.3 143). 

* Durh. Cath. Baptismal Begister. 
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years a member of the Academy of St. Cecilia 
in Romo* Ho wrote more than 150 com- 
positions of various kinds, of which the most 
important were : an opera, ‘ Le Roi de 
Boheme,’ produced at Rotterdam, four sym- 
phonies, two concert overtures, an overture for 
wind instruments, several masses, cantatas, 
songs, etc. A fine sonata for piano and 
violoncello, op. 4, may also be mentioned. 

(2) WouTER {b. Rotterdam, Aug. 15, 1859), 
grandson of the above, was from 1890 2nd 
conductor of the Concert-Gebouw at Amster- 
dam, and subsequently conductor of the 
orchestra at Uti-echt. Since 1917 he has been 
director of the town music school in Rotterdam. 
He is the comiM)8er of orchestral and chamber 
music works, and the author of a monograph 
on Richard Strauss, 1898, and other literary 
works (Rietrumu). 

— WoUTER HtTTHt'HKKRriJTBR. TretOe am de muaique en 
HoUawte [Itevm de musieologle, Aug. 

M., with addns. 

HUYGENS, (1) Constantin (b. The Hague, 
Sept. 4, 1596 ; Mar. 28, 1687). Following in 
the footsteps of his father, Christian Huygens, 
who had been secretary to William of Orange, 
Constantin became in 1625 military secretary 
to Prince Frederick Henry, a post he retained 
under William II. and William III. of the 
Netherlands until his death. 

In 1618, soon after the conclusion of his 
studies at Leyden University, ho made his first 
visit to London. Anxious to hear as much 
music as possible, ho went twice a week 

‘ Chez Monsieur Ifiondl, oil il y a im college de musiclens 
touts italieas ; autres m'ont promis de me faire 
entendre la M unique de la Heine, qiii sont touts 
Francois, avecques des voix admirables, tenement 
que jp me troiive id onti^^ement en iiion cliinat.* 
(Letter, dated Juno 12, 1018.) 

He also by request played on the lute to 
King James. He seems to have been noted 
for the ingenuity with which he improvised 
accompaniments to songs, either on the lute 
or theorbo. In 1627 he married Susanno Van 
Bacrle of Amsterdam, who ch'ed ten years later, 
leaving him with one daughter and four sons. 
He twice revisited England, and was also sent 
on diplomatic missions to Germany, Venice 
and Paris, where he was made a Chevalier de 
I’ordre de S. Michel, on Dec. 4, 1632, by King 
Louis XIIT. 

He came into contact with learned and 
distinguished people of all sorts, with whom he 
kept up a large correspondence. There are 
633 letters in Latin and 1352 letters in French, 
the larger number autograph, preserved in the 
Amsterdam Royal Library alone. Ninety-four 
selected letters^ touching on musical matters 
and people, preceded by an excellent biographi- 
cal sketch, were published by MM. Jonckbloet 
and Land. They are written in French, some- 
times delightfully racy in expression, with a 

1 Cormepondenee et oeuvres muHcoUs ds OonttanHn Huygens, 
Leyden. 1882. 


curious intermixture of phrases in Spanish, 
Latin, etc., for Huygens had seven or eight 
languages at his command. Some extracts 
from his letters to Pere Mersenne (B.M., Add. 
MSS. 16,912, f. 180), written from the military 
camp at Maldeghem in 1640, show yet another 
side of his many-sided character, his interest in 
physical science ; for he minutely describes the 
sinking of a well, with diagrams to illustrate 
the methods adopted to prevent its being 
choked with sand. 

Ho was also author and poet ; his first poems 
were published at Middelburg as early as 1622. 
A collected edition of Latin and of Dutch poems 
called Otia was published at the Hague in 1625, 
and a collection of all his poetry entitled Karen- 
Rloemen in 1658. In 1663 he published an 
account in Dutch verse of his country life at 
Hofwijk (Vitaulium), the house he had built 
near the Hague in 1641, and where he princi- 
pally resided. When over 80 years of age he 
wrote his autobiography in Latin ; as it was 
intended for the use of his family only, it was 
not published till nearly 150 years later, under 
the title Comtantini Hugenii. De vita propria 
serrrmnum inter liberos libri duo, Haarlem, 1817. 

Throughout his life he always found time to 
devote to music, and was a competent performer 
on several instruments, such as the viol, harpsi. 
chord, organ, theorbo, guitar and lute. In 
one of his letters he says that by the time 
ho was 79 years old ho had composed 
769 airs ‘ )Sur les deux sortes do luths, le 
clavecin, la viole de gambe, et sMl j^laist a Diou 
sur la guitarrt),’ as well as others ‘ pour pJusieurs 
viole.s, et nomm^ment pour trois viok's basses 
en unison.* These all remained in manuscript, 
A letter to H. du Mont, organist of 8. Paul, 
at Paris, dated Apr. 6, 1655, thanks du Mont 
for looking through his compoHitions, and in- 
cidentally mentions ‘ la practique des It aliens, 
qui, k mon advis, ne sont pas les plus mauvais 
compositeurs du mondo.* 11 is friends in Spain, 
England and France were placed under contri- 
bution for his fine collection of music and of 
musical instruments ; thus, with the lutenist 
Gautier’s help, he obtained a ‘ luth de Bologne * 
from England ; with the assistance of M. 
Chi^ze, a guitar from Madrid. In a letter to 
Mademoiselle do la Barre, July 21, 1648, he 
writes that in his house are ‘ luths, tiorbes, 
violos, ospinettos vous divortir, quasi autant 
que touto la Suede vous en pourra founiir.’ 
He had also collected a large general library ; 
after his death his three surviving sons added 
considerably to it, but they died between 1696 
and 1699, and it was then sold at Leyden in 
1701 ; a catalogue was published with the title. 

* Bibliotheca magna et elegantissima Zuylii heniiana, 
rarisRimorum exquisitisKimorumque libroruni, in 
omnibuH facultatious ct linguis, nobilisHimi viri D. 
Constantinl Huygens, Leyden, 8cpt. 26, J70I.’ 

In Huygen8*s autobiography is the marginal 
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note * Psalmi ad citharam in castris compositi, 
Lutetian editi ’ ; this refers to the work Pathodia 
sacra et profarui occupati, published under the 
supervision of Sieur Gobert by Robert Ballard 
at Paris in 1647.^ It contained twenty Latin, 
twelve Italian, and seven French compositions, 
for ‘un seul tiorbe,’ which he had written before 
1627 while in camp. MM. Jonckbloet and 
hand {Correspondence, etc. ) reprinted the volume 
in its entirety, with a facsimile page of music. 

Another work by Huygens, cited by Mattho- 
son,* was written on the use and misuse of the 
organ in the Protestant church ; he held that 
it should be used onlj^^ for the glory of God, 
and not played merely with a desire to charm 
the listeners as they leave church. According 
to Eitner, it was first published at Amsterdam 
in 1606. There are two editions in the Britbh 
Museum : 

‘ Gebruyck of onKcbruyck van’t orgel inclc Kcroken 
dcr Vereenitthdc J^ed<ulanden, Leyden, Abraham 
Elsevier, 1641, 8vo.' 
published anonymously ; and 
‘ Ghebniik, en Onghebruik van’t Orgbcl, in de Kerkeo 
dcr Vereenighde JS’ederlandcn, Eesehreeveii door 
ConsLintyn Hiiigeiis, Hitlder, II cere van Ziiylichem, 
Zeeliicni, en de Monickeland, Eerste Raad, cn llcken- 
meester van zign Uoogheide, dt*.n Heere Prince van 
Oranje. Verrijkt met eenighe Zanghon. Amster- 
dam, Arcnt Gerritsz van der Heuvcl, 1650, 8vo/ 

which gives the author’s name and titles in full. 
The first engraved title-page in this volume 
has a small medallion portrait of Huygens, 
inscribed * Constanter,* and is dated 1660. 
Another edition was published at Amsterdam 
in 1660. 

An excellent portrait of Huygens was en- 
graved by W. Dclff from a painting by Michel 
Micro veld ; it is inscribed ‘ Constanter, 1625, 
actatis XXVII.’ This is reproduced by Van 
dcr Straeten,® who also mentions the well- 
known portrait painted by Antoine Van Dyck 
at a later date, and admirably engraved. There 
is another portrait of Huygens, with copious 
references in that stupendous Dutch book of 
Proverbs and fine copper-plate engravings (17th 
century y of Jacob Cats (a volume dear to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s boyhood), wherein Huygens 
and Cats are seen with other dignitaries at the 
death-bed of ‘ Fred. Henrik, Prince van Oranje,* 
1647. 

Huygens is also mentioned in Evelyn’s Diary. 
According to the ‘ Correspondence ’ he ex- 
presses a very high opinion of English musicians 
— and in one letter from Duarte^ (1648), he 
was evidently interested in the harpsichords 
made by Couchet, the clever grandson of 
Ruckers (q.v,) : in yet another, the purchase 
of a jewel is mentioned to him, for the Princess 
of Orange; the very youthful daughter of 
Charles I. 

» Van dcr Stroeten. La aux JPayB-Ba», II. 852, 

s Der mtuikaUtehe Fairiol, Uamburfr. 1728, p. 21. 

« La Mutique aux Paya-lta», It. p. 366. 

• The Duaxtea were Influential Portuguese Jews of high culture, 
living in Antweri>, and a Duarte was related to Catharine of 
Braganza, and her ambassador In England. They were highly 
gifted in mualo. 

VOL. n 


(2) Christian, Constantin’s second son 
(6. The Hague, Apr. 14, 1629 ; d. there, June 8, 
1695), studied at the University of Leyden, and 
was distinguished both as a musician and as 
a mathematician. He wrote various scientific 
works ; two dealing with musical matters were 
puhbshed after his death : 

‘ Novub (’yclus hannoiiicus * and ‘ Christiani Hutfenii 
Cosmotheoros sive do terris coidostlbus, eanim iue 
ornatii, conjocturae. Ad C'ciistaniinuin Huffonium, 
Fratrem: (iiifilielmo 111. Magnao iirltannlae regi, a 
secretis. The Hague, 1668, 4to.* 

A copy is in the British Museum, also an 
English translation : 

‘The Celestial Worlds discover’d, or conjectures 
concernins the inhabitants, plants, and pnxhictlona 
ol the worlds in the planets. London, 1668.’ 

This work is distinctly entertaining. The 
author states that music, like geometry, is 
everywhere immutably tlie same. 

• Ail harmony consists in concord, and concord is 
all the world over fixed according to the same in- 
variable measure and proportion. So that in all 
nations the dilfercnce and distance of notes is the 
same whether tliey be in a continued gradual pro- 
gression or the voi(je makes skips over one to the 
next. Nay, very credible authors report that there’s 
a sort of bird in America that can plainly .sing in 
order six musical notes : whence it follow’s tliat the 
laws of music, are unchangeably fixed by nature.' 

Discussing the probability of other planets 
being inhabited, and of the inhabitants’ pos- 
sible interest in music, and invention of musical 
instruments, he continues : 

* wliat if they should excel us in the tluwy and 
praetick part of mnsick, and out-do us in consorts 
of vocal and instrumental musiitk, so artificially 
composed, that they sliew their skill by the mixtures 
of discords and concords ? 'Tis very likely the fifth 
and third arc in use with them.* ‘ The inhabitants 
of the planets may possibly have a greater insight 
into the theory of music-k than has yet been dis- 
' covered among us. For if joii ask any of our 
musiidans, why two or more perfect fifths cannot be 
use<l regularly in composition ; some say ’tis to 
1 avoid tlbat excessive sweetness whicli arises from 
1 the repetition of this phrasing cliord ; others .say tliis 
i must be avoided for the sake of that variety of chords 
I . . . But an inhabitant of .Jupiter or Venus will 
I perhaps give you a better reason for this, viz. because 
I when you pass from one perfect fifth to another, 
tiierc is such a cliango made as Immediately alters 
' your key, you are got into a new key before tlie ear 
is prepared for it, and f he more perfect chords you 
use of the same kind in consecution, by so much the 
more you offend the ear by these abrupt changes.* 

(8ee English translation, pp. 86-9; Latin 
version, p. 73.) c. s. ; addns. E. J. h". 

HYDASPES (L’ Id are Fedele), see Man- 
CTNi, Francesco. 

HYDE, Walter (6. Birmingham, Fob. 6, 
1875), English tenor, studied at the R.C.M. 
under Gustave Garcia, to whoso insistence on 
technical work he bears grateful ttistimony. 
While still at the R.C.M. ho found his true 
metier as a singer, taking part with distinction 
in public performances of * Euryanthe ’ and 
Stanford’s ‘ Much Ado about Nothing.* He 
started his professional career on the stage at 
the now-demolished Terry’s Theatre in the light 
opera ‘ My Lady Molly,’ and sang afterwards in 
musical comedy. The turning-point of his life 

2y 
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oame in 1908 when the * Ring * was done at 
Covent Garden in^nglish under Richter. His 
first night as Siegmund established his reputa> 
tion. It also won him Richter's enthusiastic 
approval. In the following year he sang 
Walter in ‘ The Mastersingers,* Richter having 
gone through the whole part with him at the 
piano. Possibly finding the tessitura rather try- 
ing Hyde has avoided singing Walter in recent 
years. In no way inferior to his Siegmund is 
his Parsifal. Ho sang it, though not at the first 
performance, when Beeoham did the work at 
Covent Garden in 1919, with Albert Coates 
conducting, and later — 1922 and 1924 — at 
Covent Garden and His Majesty’s for the 
British National Opera Company, of which ho 
is a director. Outside the Wagner operas, Hyde 
has a fairly wide repertory, and one season at 
Covent Garden he sang Pinkerton to the Butter- 
fly of Emmy Destinnova. In frequent request in 
the concert room, Hyde sang at the Hereford 
and Birmingham festivals of 1909 and in 
many later festivals up to and including Leeds, 
1925. s. H. p. 

HYDRAULUS, the water-organ of the an- 
cients, was invented by Ctesibius the Egyptian 
about 300-250 b.c., and after undergoing 
various additions and improvements became 


the popular instrument of the gladiatorial shov^ 
and musical contests, Nero himself, according 
to Suetonius, having been a performer on it. 
Owing to its close association with pagan cus- 
toms it was proscribed as an element in Chris- 
tian worship, and so entirely was it lost sight 
of, at any rate in Western Europe, that in the 
Middle Ages the details of its construction be- 
came a matter of conjecture, the keyboard and 
stop action having in fact to be re-discovered. 
The Pneumatica of Hero (2nd cent.) and the 
treatise De architectura of Vitruvius (Ist cent. 
A.D.) contain descriptions of the instrument, 
but such drawings as accompanied them are un- 
fortunately lost. The Hydraulus W frequently 
portrayed on coins, in sculpture and mosaic, 
but it was not until 1885, when a little model of 
the instrument and a player, moulded entirely 
in baked clay, was discovered in the ruins of 
Carthage, that its actual form could be accur- 
ately determined. The model (about 7 in. high) 
dates from the early 2nd century a.d. (See 
PLATE XXXV 1,) It is now in the Museum 
of S. Louis at Carthage, and the fragment of 
the organist has enabled the proportions of the 
original instrument to be fairly ascertained. 
It appears to have been about 10 ft. high in- 
cluding the base, and ft. in its greatest 
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widtli. The air was forced by side pumps l 
through a valve to the wind-chest, and so into 1 
a ‘ compressor,* shaped like an inverted bell, 
standing in water held in a central container or 
water-box. The water, being expelled by the 
in-rushing air, reacted on it and compressed it 
in the same way and for the same purpose as 
the lead weights now used on the wind reservoir 
of pneumatic organs. In tho model the details 
of the keyboard are very distinct. When perfect 
there were nineteen pivoted keys (about 8 in. 
long and 2 in. wide in the original), which on 
being depressed pushed in metal slides held in 
position by springs and pierced with holes 
corresponding to similar holes in tho soundboard 
of the organ. Three ranks of metal flue pipes 
are shown placed on three cross channels, into 
which the wind could be admitted at will by 
stops in tlie form of taps placed at the side of tho 
instrument as minutely described by Vitruvius. 
A working half -size reproduction (wind pressure 
3J in.) has been made by the writer, and was 
exhibited at tho Musicians* Company’s Exhibi- 
tion in the Fishmongers’ Hall (1904), where a 
demonstration with extant specimens of Graeco- 
Roman music was given, showing the use of the 
Hydraulus for solo performances and also with 
the Kithara as an accompaniment to the voice. 
The writer also published a description of the 
instrument with photographs and diagrams in 
the Ildiquary (July 1904) and the Scientific 
American (Nov. 19, 1904). The pipes, which are 
all of the same diameter, a peculiarity observed 
also in tho bronze pipes of two small organs now 
in tho Museum at Naples, are pitched as unison, 
octave and 8uj)er-octave. Following tho ex- 
planations of Greek writers and extant traces, 
the unison rank is formed of stopped pipes 
furnished with movable plugs ; tho other ranks 
are open and provided w ith tuning slides. The 
feet of the pipes may have been of wood. An 
anonymous writer of the 2nd century a.d. states 
that six tropes or scales were used for the 
Hydraulus, viz. tho Hyperlydian, Hyperiastian, 
Lydian, Phrygian, Hypolydian and Hypo- 
phrygian which was a perfect octave below the 
first. The notes (according to Westphal and 
others) required to give tho last five of these 
scales are nineteen, corresponding to the nine- 
teen pipes in tho Carthage organ. They are as 
follows : 

G A Btl c d cb ca ff% ggtab\^ 6a c' ct' d' e' 
the Hyperlydian trope being in this case played 
on the octave stop. Vitruvius mentions organs 
with more than three stops ; in some cases reed- 
pipes were probably used. (See, besides treatises 
and papers already alluded to, articles Groan 
and Pipe ; also Chappell, History of Music 
(1874) ; Loret, Revue archeologique (1890), Art. 

‘ Hydraulus,* in Daren berg and Saglio’s Dic- 
tionnaire des antiquites grecques et romaines ; 
and an excellent article by Dr. C. Maclean in 
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the 8ammeV>dmle of the Int. Mus. Ges. vol. vi. 
p. 183.) p. w. Q. 

HYLLARY, Thomas, a 16th-century English 
musician. His motet, ‘ Tola pulchra os,’ is in 
MS. (Harl. 1709, Medius only). Ho is the same 
as Hillayre who figures in the Pepysian MS. at 
Magdalen College, Cambridge (Q.-X.). 

HYMN (Gr. ii/xpos ; Lat. hymnus ; Ger. 
Kirchenlied, Kirchengesavg ; Ital. inno). The 
first hymn mentioned in the annals of Chris- 
tianity is that sung by our Lord and His 
Apostles, immediately after the institution of 
the Holy Kucharist. There is some ground for 
believing that this may have been the series of 
psalms called Hallel (cxiii. to cxviii. of the 
Authorised Version), which was used, in the 
Second Temple, at all groat festivals, and con- 
sequently at that of the Passover. 

In early times, any act of praise to God was 
called a hymn, provided only that it was sung. 
Afterwards, the use of the term became more 
restricted. The psalms were eliminated from 
the category, and hymns, properly so called, 
formed into a distinct class by themsel ves. 4>u>s 
iXapbVf a composition sometimes attributed to 
Athenagenes (c. 169), and still constantly sung 
in tho Offices of tho Eastern (''hurch, is supposed 
to be the oldest hymn of this description now 
in use. Little less venerable, in point of an- 
tiquity, is the ‘ Angelic Hymn,’ Gloria in excelsis 
Deo, of whicih special mention is made in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, a document of the 4th 
century, but based on earlier writings. It was 
not, however, until the latter half of the 4th 
century that the immense importance of the 
hymn, as an element of (Christian Worship, 
became fully understood. S. Ephrem of Edessa 
made many valuable contributions to the store 
of hymns already in use at that period. S. 
Chrysostom zealously carried on tho work at 
Constantinople, like S. Ephrem, with the special 
object of counteracting heresy through the 
popularisation of orthodox hymns. 

In the West sacred poems of the same sort 
were written increasingly, and those of S. Hilary 
and of the Irish monks are of special merit. To 
S. Ambrose, however, is due the honour of 
having first introduced the true metrical hymn 
into the services of the Western Church, and 
given it a place side by side with the psalms 
and canticles. His example was followed by S. 
Benedict and other monastic founders ; and the 
hymns on being adopted into the monastic ser- 
vices speedily overcame opposition, and became 
general in Divine Service. Only in conservative 
Rome were they excluded, and the opposition to 
them there was not broken down until the 9th 
century. S. Ambrose’s favourite species of verse 
was lambic Dimeter — the ‘ Long Measure ’ of 
English Hyranology — which was long regarded 
os the normal metre of the Latin hymn. S, 
Gregory the Great first introduced Sapphics; 
as in Node surgentes vigilemus omnes* 
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Some of the poems which Prudentius had 
written in the 4th century were utilised as 
hymns, and thus were introduced several fresh 
metres : Trochaic tetrameter catalectic, as in 
Oordt natus ex parentis ; lambic trimeter, O 
Nazarene, lux Belhlenit verbum patris ; and 
lambic dimeter catalectic, Cultor dei memento. 
One of the earliest instances of a hymn in 
elegiac verso is found in the Crux benedicta nitet 
of Venantius Fortunatus (530-009). Other 
metres (;ame into use from time to time, but the 
Ambrosian metre remained dominant. When 
the Proses and Sequences were introduced at 
the Mass, the two forms of composition went on 
side by side without confusion. The difference 
in their structure and use was sufficiently 
marked to keep them distinct (see Seqttentia). 

The authorship of the plain-song melodies of 
these hymns is very uncertain. The unbroken 
connexion which exists in many cases between 
words and melody makes it probable that in 
such cases both came from the same source. 
But melodies were not alwaj^s linked perman- 
ently to the words with which they were first 
connected. Thus the tune universally associ- 
ated with the Veni Creator had in earlier days 
belonged to 8. Ambrose’s Easter hymn llic est 
dies verus Dei. On the other hand, it seems 
clear that the tunes of Vexilla regis prodeurU 
and Pange lingua gloriosi 2 )raeUum certaminis 
must spring from the same ocjoasion which 
produced the words, viz. the translation of 
the relics of the Cross to Queen Rhadegund’s 
monastery at Poitiers, Nov. 19, 509. 

The plain-song melodies are to bo seen in the 
Antiphonal, and many of them in the Vesperal, 
with the modernised forms of the Latin words. 
Many of them appear in English dress in Hymns 
Ancient and Modern and in the English Hymnal, 
with the ancient melodies in the forms in which 
they are given in early English antiphonals and 
hymnals ; these are in some cases more correct 
than the forms now current abroad. 

The character of these plain-song melodies 
differs from that of measured tunes in the 
greater freedom of rhythm which the plain-song 
has, owing to the fact that its notes have in 
themselves no determinate time-value. On the 
other hand, plain-song melodies of this class, 
and especially those that are entirely or nearly 
syllabic, approximate more closely to measured 
music than those of any other class ; since, 
being set to metrical words, they acquire from 
them a more regular rhythm than melodies set 
to prose can ever have. 

After the invention of diacant, these vener- 
able hymn tunes, or phrases selected from 
them, were constantly used as cardi fermi for 
masses and motets. In the year 1689 Palestrina 
turned them to still better account in his great 
work entitled Hymni totius anni — a collec- 
tion of hymns for every festival throughout 
the ecclesiastical year, admirably treated, in 


the polyphonic style, for three, four, five and 
six voices, and bearing traces of the great com- 
poser’s best manner on every page. From a 
fine tall copy of the original Roman edition of 
this work of Palestrina’s, pi*eserved in the 
British Museum, we transcribe a portion of the 
Hymn for Passion Sunday — Vexilla regis pro- 
deunt^ — the well-known melody of which is 


"VM-il - . la re • • • • gla pio . - • de • unt 


Ful - - get 
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ml ‘ 





above the Tenor, 





combined, throughout, with contrapuntal treat- 
ment of the most masterly description, involv- 
ing clever imitations, and closely-interwoven 
fugal points, so caTefully concealed beneath the 
expressive harmonies which result from them 
that their ingenuity is quite forgotten in the 
indescribable beauty of the general effect. A 
few Latin hymns, such as those to bo found 
among the works of Hassler, Tallis, Byrd and 
some other great composers, have been set, for 
four or more voices, in a similar manner : but, 
as a whole, Palestrina’s magnificent Hymnal 
stands alone. 

1 Rung also, as a Processional Hymn, on tbe morning of Good 
Friday. Bee Ixpaonjua. 
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Long before the middle of the 16th century, 
the science of hymnology had already begun to 
attract an immense amount of attention, in 
■widely different directions. Hymns, or rather 
carols, of a somewhat lighter character than 
those we have been considering, had been sung, 
for ages past, between the scenes of the Mys- 
teries and Miracle Plays which form so con- 
spicuous a feature in the religious history of the 
Middle Ages. Many of these — notably such as 
set forth the glad tidings commemorated at 
Christmas-tide — became, from time to time, 
extremely popular, and obtained a firm hold 
on the affections of rich and poor alike- Well 
knowing the effect of songs upon popular feel- 
ing, and fully appreciating the beauty of the 
Latin hymns to which ho had been accustomed 
from his earliest youth, Luther turned these 
circumstances to account by producing a vast 
amount of German Kirchenlieder, which, 
adapted to the most favourable melodies of the 
da 3 % both sacred and secular, and set for four, 
five and six voices (with the plain chant in the 
tenor) by Johannes Walther, were first pub- 
lished at Wittenberg in 1524, and re-issued, 
in the following year, with a special preface by 
Luther himself. Innumerable other works of a 
similar description followed in rapid succession. 
The vernacular hymn found its way more \ 
readily than ever to the inmost heart of the ' 
German people. .The Choral was sung, far and 
wide ; and, at last, under the treatnumt of John 
Sebastian Bach, its beauties were developed, j 
with a depth of insight into its melodic and j 
harmonic resources which is not likely ever to 
be surpassed. (See OfiouAL.) 

In France, the metrical psalms of Clement 
Marot, and Theodore Beza, were no less enthu- 
Biasti(’-ally received than the hj-mns of Luther 
in German^’, though their popularity was less 
lasting. The history of the French Psalter 
has already been recounted in the article Bour- 
geois. 

It was not to bo supposed that the movement 
which had spread thus rapidly in France and 
Germany, would be^sulfered to pass unheeded 
in England. The Reformation had created here 
the like popular demand for a musical outlet 
for its religious enthusiasm, and moreover the 
study of the Madrigal {q.v.) had already 
brought part-singing to a high degree of excel- 
lence. Here, as in France, the first incentive 
to popular hymnody seems to have been the 
rendering of the psalms into verso in the mother 
tongue, and the English metrical Psalter of 
Sternhold and Hopkins met the need. (See 
Psalter.) 

Apart from the metrical Psalter there was 
little development of hymns properly so called, 
and nothing at all analogous to the German 
Chorals. The old Latin hymns disappeared 
for no other reason than that there was no one 
to put them into English dress. Archbishop 


Cranmer himself lamented the failure of his 
efforts in this direction. Thus the bald trans- 
lation of the Veni Creator into common metre 
inserted in the Ordinal in 1550 represented the 
sum total of the result of the efforts of the 
Reformers to preserve the old office-hymns. 

Attempts to introduce the German Chorals 
in an English dress were no more successful : 
Bishop Coverdale began them about 1539 with* 
his Ooostly Psalmes and JSpiritualle Songs : but 
the moment was not propitious, and he found 
no imitators in this direction. Indeed, his little 
book with its crude adaptations of German 
words and tunes is of excessive rarity, and it 
is doubtful if any copy exists except the one 
preserved in the Library of (Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

One groat hindrance, no doubt, to the spread 
of the hymns was the objection, which had 
militated against the introduction of hymns in 
early days and now appemred afresh and with 
new force, against the use in public; worship of 
anything that w'as not directly scriptural. The 
early metrical i)salters, it is true, accepted into 
the Appendix, which mainly comprised the 
Bible canticles, some few pieces of a non- 
scriptural character. Besides the Te Deum 
and Veni Creator which had the authority 
of the Praycjr Book to support them, there 
were, for example, the ‘ Lamentation,’ ‘ 0 
Lord, turn not Thy face away,’ which survives 
in an altered form in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, No. 103 ; and others of a penitential 
character — ‘ The Complaint of a Sinner,’ ‘ The 
Humble Suit of a Sinner,’ together with a 
praj'^er for peace and occasionally some other 
‘ prayer ’ or a thanksgiving at Communion. 
But it is noteworthy that apart from these, 
the Appendix drew direct upon German sources, 
not only for the metrical version of the Lord’s 
Prayer but also for Luther’s celebrated ‘ Pope 
and Turk ’ h.ymn, ‘ i’reservo us, Lord, in Thy 
dear word. From Pope and Turk defend us. 
Lord * ; but here the hospitality of the Ap- 
pendix camp to an end, and the metrical 
Psalter admitted for a hundred years or more 
no new guests. 

H 3 "mns existing apart from the metrical 
Psalter had little chance of being taken into 
pubii<; use. The Elizabethan period vas not 
unproductive of such compositions, e.g. Huiinis’s 
Hand/ all of Hon isuckles (1583), but they gained 
no entrance to the Church Services. In 1623 
a bold attempt to widen the sphere failed, 
though it was an attempt of a very high order. 
George Wither then published his Hymns and 
Songs of the Church — a volume in which he was 
prudent enough to begin with paraphrases of 
Scripture, of the recognised sort, before coming 
to the Hymns for Festivals or Special Occasions. 
He also secured for the music the co-operation 
of Orlando Gibbons, who provided sixteen 
tunes, set in two parts only, treble and bass. 
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thus differing from the usual method of setting 
the psalm tunes. But in spite of those advan- 
tages the book was a failure. The work of 
Withers and Gibbons fell flat ; subsequent 
generations recognised its worth, but it is only 
in the 1904 edition of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern'^ that Gibbons’s tunes have received 
the full welcome due to them. When Playford 
tried to recover the church music after the 
Restoration, he was not content merely to re- 
produce the old Psalter, but he began to enlarge 
its scope. In his Psalms and Hymns of 1671, 
he introduced a hymn for Good Friday as well 
as ‘ Six divine songs for one voice to the organ.* 
Finding this publication too elaborate and 
musicianly for the low state of musical effici- 
ency prevalent since the Rebellion, ho published 
his simpler Whxde Book of Psalms in 1677, which 
became the standard edition of Stemhold and 
Hopkins. To this he made further additions, 
including the translation which Bishop Cosin 
had made in 1627 of the hymn, ‘ Jam lucis orto 
siderc,’ for his Collection of Private Devotions. 
Already his version of the Veni Creator had 
been adoptt'd into the Prayer Book of 1661, 
from the same source ; and no doubt this 
reflected a sort of authority on the other hymns 
in the same book. 

When the Now Version of the Psalter, written 
by Tate and Brady, was issued in 1696, it drew 
a sharper fine at the psalms and cast the addi- 
tional matter more definitely into a * Supple- 
ment.’ Within this section simultaneously, 
the number of hymns began a little to increase ; 
and the Supplement was definitely authorised, 
with the Psalter, by the Crown in 1700. Thus 
there appeared for the first time the famiUar 
hymn, ‘ While shepherds watched their flocks 
by night,’ and with it, Faster hymns and | 
Hymns for Holy Communion. Hymns for the | 
latter occasion had appeared occasionally in 
the early Psalters — for example in Daman’s 
Psalmes of 1579, but henceforward they came 
into regular use throughout the 18th century. 

The end of the 17th century had already seen 
one book win success in which the hymns had 
crept out from beneath the shelter of the 
psalms, and taken up a stand on their own 
account. This was Select Psalms and Hymns i 
for St. James’s, Westminster, 1697. But with 
the new century the position began entirely to 
change, and the hymns began a new career of 
self-assertion, which has ended in their ousting 
almost entirely the metrical psalms. The years 
immediately preceding had witnessed the real 
beginnings of Knghsh creative hymnody. John 
Austin had followed Cosin in setting hymns 
in his book of Devotions, and had gone beyond 
him in appending a larger collection. Bishop 
Ken had written his three immortal hymns ; 
and, most important of all, the new liberty of 
worship conceded to Nonconformists had set 

1 866 No6. 6, 124. 266, 267, 460. 484. 


free among them a great creative force of sacred 
verse and song. Baxter and Mason had begun 
the traditions, which were taken up by Watts 
and Doddridge, and handed on to the Wesleys. 
Among the Nonconformists, at any rate, the 
monopoly of the metrical Psalter ivas now 
broken down, and the hymns had won an estab- 
lished place for themselves. 

Simultaneously, Playford and others began 
to gather up the results of a parallel activity on 
the part of the musicians. The first edition 
of The Divine Companion was designed as a 
supplement to the Psalter, and contained 
only novelties. These included six tunes by 
Dr. Blow, several by Jer. Clarke, and one by 
Croft, Of these, one by Clarke has since held 
the field — viz. the fine tune later called 
Uffingham.® In the second edition of 1709 
there were great additions, including Clarke’s 
Brockham, ‘ I will extol,’ and St. Magnus, 
with Croft’s 148th.® 

The new hymn tune was marked by the 
same solidity and sterling character which had 
made the old psalm tunes so satisfying ; and 
later books carried on these good traditions. 
Thus Gawthorn’s Harmonia jierfecta of 1730 
contains a large part of the Ra venscroft Psalm 
tunes, together with a collection of the best 
new hymn tunes in the same style. Some i unes 
of earlier date were also recovered and per- 
petuated, such as TalUs’s ‘ (3anon,’ and Gib- 
bons’s ‘ Angels.’ A fine example of the new 
accessions is the ma'ssive tune Eltham.* Side 
by side with the hymn-books there were also 
collections of tunes by individual authors, such 
as Battishill’s ‘ Twelve Hymns ’ (1765), Hayes’s 
‘ Sixteen Psalms ’ (1774), and others. These 
made valuable contributions to the succeeding 
general collections. 

But already before this there were signs that 
the frivolity which had spoilt the music of the 
Restoration period had not been without an 
effect upon the hymns. In 1708 there was 
published a curious collection under the title 
of Lyra Davidica. The chief interest of the 
book lies in the fact tha(^ it was a new and 
serious attempt to introduce the German 
Choral to England ; but at the same time the 
preface expressed the hope that a ‘ freer air than 
psalm tunes might be acceptable.* The freest 
air given is the familiar ‘ Jesus Christ is risen 
to-day, Allelujah.’ ® The hymn is such a 
favourite that one can but judge it indulgently 
and in its purest form, as given in Songs of 
Syon (1905), it is a good deal less florid than 
in the usual version ; nevertheless it marks the 
introduction of a new and frivolous spirit into 
English hymn tunes, which gradually spread 
throughout the 18th century, and had dis- 
astrous results. The same criticism may be 
made of the famous tune Helmsley. (See 

* Aneient and Modern (1904), No. 46S. 

a Ibid. Nos. 3, 90, 171, 234. 

4 IMd. No. 323. a Ibid. No. 162. 
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Cartsb; Catley.) The Church of England 
kept very close to the metrical Psalter ; and 
indeed it was not until 1769 that the first 
church hymn-book for general use was pub- 
lished, viz. Madan’s Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns, known as the Lock Hospital Collection. 
But long before this, books for Nonconformist 
use abounded, and in them grave and frivolous 
tunes were combined, secular and unsuitable 
music was adapted to sacred words, repetitions 
were multiplied which obscured the meaning 
of the words, and vocal exercises more suitable 
to the Italian opera of the day were introduced 
for the honour and glory of the singers. The 
following tune is not by any means an extreme 
instance : 



To meet th* assem - bllw of Thy saints. 


In 1791 the collections began to be codified. 
Dr. Rippon, who had already published a collec- 
tion of words, then with the help of T. Walker, 
put out his Selection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes ; 
when this was received with enthusiasm. Walker 
further issued a Companion to Dr, Rippon's 
Tune Book ; and these two stood out prominent 
among the many collections for Nonconformist 
use throughout the early part of the 19th 
century. 

With the coming of the new century came an 
awakened interest in hymns among English 


Churchmen, and the publication of many col* 
lections of psalms and hymns ; these were 
chiefly for local use, but a few attained a wider 
popularity. Little was done on the musical 
side ; the old psalm tunes, and the solid hymn 
tunes still held their ground more or less suc- 
cessfully against the frivolous compositions, 
while on the borderland lay a number of tunes, 
of which Rockingham, Martyrdom, Abridge, 
Moscow, in triple time. Miles Lane, Truro, 
Duke Street, in common time, may be cited as 
representatives. Thesehad not the solid quality 
of the early tuntis, but they had a grace and 
attraction of their own, and were far from the 
triviality of the worse tunes. 

From 1850 onwards the influence of the 
Church revival made itself felt, and a new era 
set in. Hymns from the Latin and the German 
became more frequent, and a protest arose 
against the unworthiness of many of the exist- 
ing hymns and tunes. The Hymnal Noted ( 1 853) 
revived not only the Latin hymns, but also 
their plain -song melodies. The w^ork of sifting 
the old collections was carried out by H. Parr, 
while Dr. Maurice and Canon Havergal, in addi- 
tion to undertaking this task on a smaller scale, 
set themselves also to adapt and introduce the 
best German melodies. Meanwhile a new school 
of indigenous hymn-tune writers had grown up, 
imbued with the new spirit. Some, inspired by 
the ancient psalm tunes, produced solid tunes 
of a lasting character ; others, while avoiding 
the frivolity of the 1 8th-century tunes, fell into 
similar snares, such as catchy melodies and 
luscious harmonies, and produced tunes more 
suitable for partsongs than hymns, which have 
enjoj^ed an immense but a waning popularity. 
Many of the writers produced work of both 
classes, notably Sir John Stainer and Dr. Dykes, 
whose tunes are among the best and among the 
worst of those written in the latter half of the 
19th century. The Church Hymn and Tune 
Book, published in 1852, set a high standard of 
church hymnody ; the miisic w^as brought out 
by Dr. Gauntlett, who had already proved him- 
self a skilled writer of good tuiies. Two years 
later this was followed by Mercer’s Church 
Psalter and Hymn Book, which acquired a wide 
circulation, and was of a comprehensive char- 
acter. The year 1861 saw tlie first appearance 
of Hymns Ancient and Modern, 1863 of the 
Chorale Book for England, the Bristol Tune Book, 
the Merton Tune Book and others. Mtwi while, 
among the Nonconformist bodies the production 
of hymns and tunes had gone on without 
diminution. Numberless books for various de- 
nominations have been produced ; they have 
drawn to a large extent upon the hymns and 
tunes of the Church of England as well as of 
Roman Catholic writers such as Faber and 
Caswall, and have given back much in return. 
The level of some of this work has been high, 
but on the contrary much of it has sunk to levels 
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untouched before ; and it is difficult to describe 
the emptiness and vulgarity of much that has 
been produced in England and America for 
revival services, and even for use in regular 
Sunday worship. 

Of late years the books have diminished in 
number from the survival of the fittest. Among 
Ch\irch books. Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
Church Hymns and 'I'he Hymnal Companion to 
the Book of Common Prayer have occupied the 
larger part of the field. Among Nonconformist 
bodies there has been a good deal of assimila- 
tion, notably among the VVesleyans. The 
Scottivsh Church has done good work in preserv- 
ing many fine old tunes, and such commentaries 
as James Love’s Scottish Church Music (1891) 
and The Music of Ike Church Hymnary by 
Cowan and Love (1905) are of great value. 
Reference should also bo made to Julian’s 
Dictionary of Hymnology (1892, 2iid ed. 1904). 

In 1904 both Church Hymns and Hymns 
Ancient and Modern underwent a thorough 
revision ; but in nenther case has the result 
become popular. Since then The English 
Ilymnul, The Oxford Hymn Book and The 
Church Hymnal have been added to the list of 
the Church of J^ngland hymn-books, besides a 
number of specialised hymn-books — for mis- 
sions, for missionary meetings, for schools and 
the like ; while Hymns Ajicient and Modern, 
since the unpopularity of the revision of 1904, 
has been modified by addition and recasting 
without any omissions. Among the books of 
other churches, the Scottish Church Hymnary 
and Mission Hymn Book deserve special 
mention. Tlie standard of taste and musical 
attainment is rising, though but slowly. All 
the popular hymn-books contain a certain per- 
centage of matter that is on its trial, and some 
music, more or loss in quantity, which should 
disappear from use. 

Among the more important and typical col- 
lections of metrical hymns and tunes, published 
in this country for use in Divine worship during 
the last half-century, the following may be 
named : 


NatioTiHl P«nljnody, B. Jacob (\ovello) ; Surrey Chapel Mualc. 

V. Novullo (Novello). The Psalter with apyiropriate Tunes, John 
ilullah, 1«43 (J. W J'aiker). (. hurch of Kn^laud I’Halmo«ly, Rev. 
H. Parr, ^^lth iJst of ('omposers and Authorities, 1H46-77 (Novello). 
The Standard i*Haliu-tune Book, H. K. JDiluhn, 1H:>2 (Shaw). Tha 

Tune Book, J. 1. CobMn, 1H.'54 (Sunday School Union), with 
Suyiplcment by John HuUah, IM75>. The Hymnal Noted, Rev. T. 
Hehnote, ISSJ (Novello). The Chun'h PsaJtei and llymin Book 
(M«rcer‘.«), John I8»17 (Nirthet), Hyrana Ancient and Modem, 

W. 11 Monk. IH61 -1!>04 (<.'lowePi). The C'ontrrcf^at ional Paalnilut, 
Dr. Gaunt lett, (Hodder A Htoutchtonl. The Chorale-book for 
Kngland, VV. S, Bennett and Otto GohlHchmidt, 181)3 (Longmana). 
The Briatol Tune Book, 1H(53 (Novello) Ketnblc'H Selection (1864). 
A Hymnal, chiefly from the Book of Pral-fo, J Ilullah. 1868 (Mac- 
millan). The Kuropean Pnalmlst (1872). The H^Tnoarr, J. Barnby, 
187*2 (Novello). The ( liurc.h II NTunal (for Ireland), Sir R. P. Stewart, 
1873-78, with excellent Hioyrrnphlral Tiidex bv Major Crawford 
(Duldln. 8.P.C.K.). Church HyinnH with Tunea. A. Sullivan. 1874 
and 1004 (London. S.PCK.). Yattendon Tlyrnns (1899). Songs 
of Svon (1904), The English Hvinnal (1906),' The Oxfort Hymn 
Book (1908). ?i onrof^formitt : —Wesley’s Uvrnna and New Supple- 
ment, George Cooper and K. .1. Hopkins. 1877 (Weslevan Conference 
Office), and New Wesleyan Book, 1904. Scottish Psalmody, etc., 
authortsed by tlie (Jcneral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 
1878 (Nelsons). The Book of Psalms .-iiid SeottWh Hyninnl, by 
authority of the General Assembly W. H. Monk, 1879 (Edinburgh. 
Nelsons). The Presbyterian Hymnal of the U.P. Church, Henry 
Smart (A. Elliot). The Office of Praise (Baptist) (TTamiltnu, Adams 
A (Jo.). The Psalter and H.vmn Book of the Presbyterian Churob 


(Niabet). The Christian Hjminal (Shaw). The Church Hymnary 
0898), a selection of great merit. Homan Caiholie : — Amndu 
Hymns, edited by C. T. Gatty (1898, etc.). Atnorica ; — Hymns and 
Sungs of ITaise, John K. Paine, U. C. Burnap, and James Flint 
1874 (New York, Bandolph). The Children's Hymn Book (1881) 
The Beoxtish Hymnal (1H8&). The Congregational Church Hymnal, 
1887. The Church of England HymniU (1895). 

w. s. K. ; continued by w. u. F. 

HYMN OF PRAISE, the English title oi 
Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang (^?.y.). 

HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. The 
originatoi' of this hymnal, still the most repre- 
sentative collection of the average hymnody 
of the Church of England, was the Rev. Sir 
Henry Williams Baker, Bart., vicar of Monk- 
land in the diocese of Hereford, who wrote and 
translated many of the hymns which it contains, 
and by his energetic discharge of the duties of 
chairman of its committee for twenty years, 
mainly contributed to its success. After ascer- 
taining by private communications the widely 
spread desire of Churchmen for greater uni- 
formity in the use of hymns and of hymn-books 
in the services of the (Jiurch, Sir Henry Baker 
early in 1858 associated with himself for this 
object about twenty clergymen, including the 
editors of many existing hymnals, who agreed 
to give up their several books in order as far as 
might be to promote the use of one. 

In the autumn of that year an advertisement 
was insert^ed in the Guardian inviting co-opera- 
tion, to which more than 200 clergymen 
responded. In Jan. 18.59 the committee set to 
work. A specimen was issued in May of the 
same year. In 1800 the first edition was pub- 
lished, with the Imprimatur of Dr. Hampden, 
Sir Henry Baker’s diocesan. The first ‘ Edition 
with Tun€‘s,’ under the musical editorship of 
Professor W. H. Monk, King’s College, London, 
appeared Mar. 20, 1801, an ‘Appendix ’ in Dec. 
1808, and in 1875 ‘ The Revised and JCnlarged 
Edition ’ appeared, completing the work for the 
time being. In 1889 a fresh supplement was 
added, but almost at once negotiations between 
the proprietors and Convocation led to a frt'sh 
revision being set in hand. 1'ho result of this 
was the publication in 1904 of a new edition, 
with extensive alterations both in words and 
music. When this edition failed to win wide 
acceptance a revision was made to the older 
policy, and a second supplement of w^ords and 
tunes was added. In connexion wdth the 1 904 
edition, an Historical Edition was issued (Dec. 
1909), giving the history of words and tunes. 

Since its first introduction many million 
copies of the book have been sold. Its publica- 
tion has been carried on by the survivors of the 
original committee and others associated with 
them, as a body of trustees constituted by deed 
for its management. w. p“. ; addiis. w. H. r. 

HYPER- (Gr. inHp, ‘ over,’ ‘ above ’ ; Lat. 
super); a prefix, extensively used in the ter 
minology of ancient Greek music — ^wherein" it 
appears in the names of the five acute modes — 
and thence transferred to the musical system of 
the Middle Ages. The nomenclatu e of the 
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one system must, however, bo very carefully 
distinguished from that of the other ; for, 
though the same terms are, in many cases, 
common to both, they are used to designate 
very different things. For instance, the dis- 
carded Locrian Mode (B, C, D, E, F, G, A, B) is 
often cailed the Hyper-wolian, in recognition of 
the fact that its range lies a tone above that of 
the true ASolian ; but this Mode has no con- 
nexion whatever with the Hyper-seolian of the 
Greeks ; neither have the Authentic Modes, 
as we now use them, the slightest affinity with 
the Greek acute forms, though the prefix 
‘ hyper ’ has sometimes been very unnecessarily 
added to the names of all of them. 

Greek authors constantly use the prepositions 
vvif) and vTTj in what we should now consider 
an inverted sense ; applying the former to 
grave sounds, and the latter to acute ones. 
This apparent contradiction /anishes when we 


remember that they are speaking, not of the 
gravity or acuteness of the sounds, but of the 
position on the lyre of the strings designed to 
produce them. w. s. n. 

HYPO- (Gr. i/TTo, ‘ under,* ‘ below ’ ; Lat. 
sub ) ; a prefix applied, in ancient Greek music, 
to the names of the five grave inodes. In the 
Middle Ages it was added to the names of 
the seven Plagal Modes — the Hypo-dorian, the 
Hypo-]ihrygian, the Hypo-lydian, the Hypo- 
mixolydian, the Hypo-a'olian, the discarded 
Hypo-locrian and the Hypo-ionian — the range 
of which lies a fourth below that of their 
Authentic originals. 

Early writers also add this prefix to the 
names of certain intervals, when reckoned 
downwards instead of upwards ; r.s Hypo- 
diat€*88aron ( = Subdiatt\ssaron), a fourth below, 
Hypo-diapente ( ~ Subdiapente), a fifth below. 
(See Inteeval.) w. s. ii. 



TAMBIC. An Iamb or Iambus is a metrical 
foot consisting of a short and a long 
syllable — as before ; or as Coleridge ' gives it, 

* lAmbIcfl march frSm shCrt t6 long.* 

(See Metiie.) o. 

lASTIAN MODE, see Modes, Ecclesi- 
astical. 

I BACH & SONS. Johannes Adolf Ibach 
(6. Barmen, 1766) was the founder of this firm 
of pianoforte makers. In his childhood he 
learnt music from the monks of Bcyenberg, 
whose organ he restored in later years, this 
being the first piece of work to bring him 
notoriety. He began life by being a children’s 
shoemaker, and then made pianos with nis own 
hands, without aid from any one, in the day 
when pianos were only made to order. He thus 
founded the pianoforte and organ manufactory 
in Barmen in 1794. In the year 1811, the worst 
year of the war, it was his proud boast that he 
made and sold no fewer than fourteen pianos. 
The manufactory became a family concern, his 
wife and daughters even helping in the work. 
In 1834 his son Carl Rudolf, and in 1839 his son 
Richard, were taken into the firm, which in con- 
sequence became kno\^m as Adolf Ibach Sohne. 
At his death the firm was called (’arl Rudolf 
and Richard Ibach ; then in 1869 Richard took 
the organ building and Carl Rudolf’s son con- 
tinued the pianoforte business alone, under the 
title of Rudolf Ibach Sohn, bringing it into high 
repute, founding a branch at Cologne and being 
appointed purveyor to the Prussian court. The 
English business was established in 1880, and 
the premises in Wigmore Street were opened in 
1886. Ibach, Ltd., now (1926) has premises in 
Welbeck Street, London. 

Bibl . — Daa Hatu J bitch, 279^/59^, a centennial 1896. 

W. K. C. 

IDOMENEO RE DI CRETA, ossia Ilia e 
Ad AM ANTE, opera seria in 3 acts; words adapted 
by Abbe Varcsco from a Eroiich work by 
Danchet (whitsh had been set by Campra in 
1712); music by Mozart. Composed Salzburg, 
1780; produced Munich, Jan. 29, 1781. It 
does not appear ever to have been heard in 
Paris or London. 

IGNANIMUS, P. Angelus (d. Venice, 1643), 
a Dominican friar of Altamura, Calabria, 
According to E^tis, he acquired at Venice a 
high reputation as maestro di cappella,and pub- 
lished 3 books of madrigals, 3-6 v. ; a book of 
motets, masses and vesper psalms ; and a book 
of lamentations and responsoria, 3-6 v., for 
Holy Week. He also left in MS. at his convent 
at Altamura a treatise on plain chant and 
‘ Ricercate con 1* intavolatura,’ composed chiefly 
on the preparation and resolution of the fourth 
and seventh, E. v. d. s. 

h 'JMzical ieet— LeMoiM lor a boy.' Poetical Worht, 11. 14S. 


ILEBORGH, Prater Adam, left a MS. 
■written during his rectorship at Stendall In 
1448, containing some short pieces for a key- 
board instrument, which Cummings, the one- 
time owner of the MS., declared to be organ 
pieces. 

ILLUMINATO DA TORINO, an early 18th 
century Franciscan monk who wrote ‘ Canto 
eccleaiastico diviso in iv libri,’ containing 24 
masses (Venice, 1733) ; ‘ Canto ecclesiastico 
diviso in 3 libri* (Venice, 1742), with plain 
chants. 

ILYINSKY, Alexander Alexandrovich 
(6. Tsarskoe Selo, Jan. 24, 1869), studied music 
in Berlin, first under T. Kullak (pianoforte) 
at the Conservatoire, and afterwards under 
Bargiel (theory) at the Konigliche Akademie. 
In 1885 he returned to Russia, and held a 
professorship at the Music School of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, Moscow. His chief works 
are as follows : 

Oboukbtra. — Three euiien : 1. Op. 4. 2. *A VflJagre HoJlday.* 
3. * Nour and Anltra,’ op. 13. A nymphony. Symphonic Hcherzo, 
'Croatian Dances.’ Music to ’Oedipus Rex’ and ‘ rhiloctelcs ’ of 
Socrates. Ovcrtia-e to Count A. Tolstoi’s ' Tsar Feodor.* Syrophonlo 
sketch, ‘ Psyche.' 

VocAi. ANo Obtubstrai.. — T wo cantatas: * Btrekozi ' and • The 
Roussalka ’ (for female voices only). 

Obbratic. — * The Fountain of BakchUerai.’ 

M 1 SCICU.ANB 0 VB. — String quartet. Songs, op. 6. Pianoforte pieces, 
opp. 7, 18. Pieces for violin, op. 6. 

IMBAULT, J. J. (6. Paris, Mar. 9, 1753), 
violinist and music publisher. He was a pre- 
cocious violinist, and at the age of 10} years was 
a pupil of Gavinies and soon became his chief 
disciple. He w’as heard as soloist in Mar. 1770 
at the third of the concerts organised by 
Gavinies for the benefit of the drawing-school of 
BachoUer; and later at the Concert Spirituel, on 
a number of occasions, at the Concert d’ Emu- 
lation (1786). Ho had the honour of perform- 
ing thrice with their composer, the ‘ Symphonies 
Concertantes ’ of Viotti in the presence of 
Queen Marie-Antoinotte. Shortly before the 
death of Gavinies, in 1800, he gave two concerts 
for the benefit of his master, who gave him in 
gratitude his portrait drawn by Paul Guerin. 
Ho was a member of the Societe Academique 
dos Enfans d’ Apollon over which ho presided 
in 1819, and was nominated, in 1810, a 
member of the Imperial Chapel. 

He has great importance as publisher of 
works of Haydn (edition of 56 quartets, with 
portrait, 1808), of Marpurg (treatises of fugue 
and counterpoint), of Viotti, Rode, Kreiitzer, 
Clementi, Duport, etc. His first privilege ap- 
pears to date from 1787. 

Bibl. — Chobos kt Fayoplk, Dietionnaire hUtorigue des mueieiem, 
1. (Paris, 1810 ; rdssued by T'ougin and A, Vidal) ; Michei. Bubnbt, 
Lei Ooneerti en France lout Vanden rlgime (1900, p. 312) ; La 
Lattiibnoub, L'Meole frar^ite de vioUm, ii. (1923 p. 292). 

M. P. 

IMBERT, Hugues (6. Moulins-Engilbert, 
Ni^vre, Jan. 11, 1842; d, Jan. 16, 1906), 
French musical critic and litterateur, received 
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)iis first lessons in music from his father, and 
was educated at the College Sainte Bathe in 
Paris, where he had violin lessons from 
Faucheux and R. Hammer. 

Notwithstanding the duties of an official 
career, he kept up his intimacy with musicians, 
and his first book of criticism. Profils de muai- 
cions (consisting of articles published first in the 
Independance musicale in 1886), appeared in 
1888. Another series of Profils de musicians 
appeared in 1892 ; and in the previous year, 
under the title Symphonic, he published a 
volume of critical essays, mainly musical ; 
Portraits at etudes (1894) contains, among other 
musical studies, a striking article on Brahms’s 
Requiem, and a separate Ptude sur J, Brahms 
appeared in the same year. Profils d' artistes 
contemporains (1897) deals with the younger 
French composers ; Rembrandt et Wagner, Zc 
dair-obscur dans Vart (1897) is, as its title 
indicates, a contribution of some value to the 
Wagner literature, treating many questions 
from a fresh point of view. His other works 
are Oh. Oounod (1897), 0, Bizet (1899), La 
Symphonic apres Beethoven, a reply to Wein- 
gartnor’s pamphlet (1900), and the last of 
Imbert’s volumes is a set of studies, literary 
and musical, called Mcdaillons contemporains 
(1903). He contributed important articles to 
the Revue d'art dramatique, the Revue d^art 
ancAen et moderne, the Revue bleue, VArt 
musical. The Musician (his sketch of Vincent 
d'Indy and Rembrandt and Wagner being in- 
cluded in translations, in Studies in Music, 
1901), and to the second edition of this 
Di(dionary. From 1889 he was a regular con- 
tributor to the Guide musical, of which he 
shared the direction with Maurice Kufferath. 
Ho was a valiant champion of the cause of con- 
temporary music, and while fostering the love 
of Berlioz and Schumann in Fran<;e, maybe said 
to have revealed the music of Brahms to the 
Parisian public. G. F. 

IMBROGLIO, i.e. confusion, a passage in 
which the vocal or instrumental parts are made 
to sing, or play, against each other, in such a 
manner as to produce the effect of apparent, 
but really well-ordered confusion. The three 
orchestras in the ball-room scene of ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni ’ may be cited as an instance, and the end 
of the second act of ‘ Die Meistersinger * is 
perhaps the most elaborate example in 
existence. 

IMITATION, a device of thematic develop- 
m«‘nt belonging to polyphonic mu sic of all types, 
t hereby a voice or part repeats a figure of 
melody previously heard in another voice or 
part. 

Imitation may be held to include every form 
of Cahon (^.v.) together with such ’’ecognised 
classical formulas as the subject and answer 
of a fugal exposition and stretto. (See Fugue 
and Ievebtibls Gouetebpoint.) It, how- 


ever, covers more ground than any of these 
processes or all of them taken together. In 
modem music it does not necessarily entail any 
literal copying of the first statement. In the 
classical period of the sonata imitation was used 
freely, most frequently by prciserving the 
rhythm and the general outline (rise and 
fall) of the melodic figure, while altering the 
intervals. 


Ist Vln. Quintet in G minor.— MozABT. 


,, , 181 Vin. 


— 

35=^ B 






^ Car -wt) ^ 

In this and countless parallel cases the 
melodic intervals of the figure are altered in 
conformity with the harmonic plan. But a 
new phase of imitation is to be noted in certain 
more recent works, where the imitations, so far 
from being modified in this direction, are deliber- 
ately arranged to avoid compliance with any 
harmonic scheme. 


‘Heldenleben.’ — Straubs. 



Here are two groups of imitation, (a) and (6), 
so designed that the tonality of each part con- 
flicts with those about it. The passage is one 
of ironic humour, but it is typical of a style 
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followed by many later composers without any 
numerous intention. Theorists have used such 
expressions as * polytonality ’ and ‘ atonality * 
to describe it, ({See Harmony.) The note- 
worthy point here is that in such passages as 
this the imitative nature of the melody affords 
a princii)lo of coherence which serves to mitigate 
the most extreme harmonic conflicts. (C£. 
Form.) c. 

IMMORTAL HOUR, THE, opera in 2 acts ; 
text adapted from Fiona M‘Lcod’s play ; music 
by Rutland Boughton. Produced by the 
Glastonbury Festival Players, Aug. 1914, and 
later elsewhere, and for a run, Regent Theatre, 
Oct. 13, 1922. 

IMMYNS, (1) John (d. Cold Bath Fields, 
Apr. 15, 1704), by profession an attorney, was 
an active member of tlie Academy of Ancient 
Music. Having in his younger days been 
guilty of some indiscretion which proved a bar 
to success in his profession, he was reduced to 
become clerk to a city attorney, copyist to the 
Academy, and amanuensis to Dr. Pepusch. Ho 
possessed a strong alto voice and played in- 
differently on the flute, violin, viola da gamba 
and harpsichord. At the age of forty, by the 
sole aid of Mace’s 3Iusick*s Monument, he 
learned to play upon the lute. In 1741 he 
established the Madrigal Society (g.r.). In 
1752, upon the death of John Shore, he was 
appointed lutenist of the Chapel Royal. He 
was a diligent collector and assiduous student 
of the works of the madrigal ^vTiters and other 
early composers, but had no taste whatever for 
the music of his own time. Ho died of asthma 
at his residence in Cold Bath Fields. 

His son, (2) John {d. 1794), made music his 
profession, became a violoncellist and organist, 
and was the first organist of Surrey Chapel, 
Blackfriars Hoad, which post he held for about 
a year, until his death. w. ii. h. 

IMPRESARIO, L’, see Schauspiel- 

DIREKTOR. 

IMPROMPTU. Originally no doubt the 
name for an extempore piece ; but as no piece 
can bo extempore when written down, the terra 
is used for pianoforte compositions which have 
(or aim at) the character of extempore perform- 
ances. The most remarkable are Chopin’s, of 
which there are 4 — opp. 29, 36, 51, and 66 (Fan- 
taisie-Impromptu in Cj{ minor). The two sets 
of pieces by Schubert known as impromptus — 
op. 90, Nos. 1 to 4, and op. 142, Nos. 1 to 4, 
mostly variations — were, the first certainly and 
the second probably, not so entitled by him. 
The autograj)h of the first exists. It has no 
date, and no title to either of the pieces, the 
word ‘ Impromptu * having been added by the 
publishers, the Haslingers, one of whom also 
took upon himself to change the key of the third 
piece from to G. The autograph of the 
second set is at present unknown. It was to 
these latter ones that Schumann devoted one 


of his most affectionate papers (Oesamnu 
Schriften, iii. 37). He doubts Schubert’s hav- 
ing himself called them impromptus, and would 
have us take the first, second and fourth as the 
successive movements of a sonata in F minor. 
The first does in fact bear the stamp of a regular 
‘ first movement.* Schumann himself has im- 
promptus on a theme of his wife’s, op. 5, and 
another impromptu among his Albumblatter. 
Neither Beethoven, Weber, nor Mendelssohn 
ever used the word. G. 

IMPROPERIA, i.e. ‘ The Reproaches,’ 
proper to Good Friday morning in the Latin 
Rite. The text is based on passages irom 
Micah and other prophets, and the refrain 
is the Trinagion, sung both in Greek and in 
Latin. 

The main thought is the sorrowful remon- 
strance of our Lord with His people, concerning 
their ungrateful return for the benefits He has 
bestowed upon them. The text was originally 
sung to well-known plain-song melodies, pre- 
served in the Oraduale Rornanum., and still re- 
tained in very general use, both in England and 
on the Continent; but since the Pontificate of 
Pope Pius IV. they have been invariably 
chanted, in the Sistine Chapel, to some simple 
but exquisitely beautiful Faux bourdons, to 
which they were adapted by Palestrina in the 
year 1560. 

No printed copy of the /mpropeno was issued, 
either by Palestrina himself, or the assignees 
of his son Igino. They were first published in 
London by Dr. Burney ; who, on the authority 
of a MS. presented to him by the Cavaliere 
Santarelli, inserted them, in the year 1771, in 
a work entitled La musica della Settimana 
Santa, which has now become very scarce. 
Alfieri also printed them among his ‘Excerpta,* 
published at Rome in 1840; and in 1863 
Proske included them in the fourth volume of 
his Musica Divina, Burney’s version was re- 
produced, by Choron, among his examples of 
the great masters, in 1836 ; and again, in 1840, 
by Vincent Novello, in Holy Week Music, as 
used at the Sistine Chapel at Rome, These, with 
Haberl’s in the collected edition of Palestrina’s 
works, were accepted as the principal authori- 
ties until in 1919 Casimiri [q.v,) discovered 
the original autograph score with Palestrina’s 
own final corrections, and published it as * II 
Codice, 59.’ This proved that none of the pub- 
lished versions from Burney to Haberl accu- 
rately represented the composer’s intentions. 
The varied readings of Burney (1771), 
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and of Alfieri (1840), 





however, are both valuable and interesting, as 
records of the abbellimenti used in the Pontifical 
Chapel at the time of their transcription. 

w. s. B., rev. 

IMPROVISATION, see Extemporisation. 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC is the term applied 
to music which proceeds during the action of a 
play, and is thus distinguished from overture, 
entr’actes, or interludes. Properly speaking, 
the name should be confined to the musical 
numbers which are ‘ incidental ’ to the action, 
such as 'marches, dances, or songs ; but it is 
often applied to what is in Germany called 
‘ Molodram.’ (See Melodrama.) 

That music of an incidental kind was in use 
in Shakespeare’s time is proved by the first words 
of the Duke in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ but none of 
this instrumental music has come down to us, 
and only a few of the many songs in the whole 
range of Elizabethan drama have carried with 
them the tradition of their original tunes. The 
‘ Theatre Ayres * of Purcell and his contempor- 
aries were of the nature of entr’actes, and there- 
fore do not come under the head of incidental 
music (see Act-tune) ; but such works of 
Purcell as * The Fairy Queen ’ and ‘ King 
Arthur ’ seem to have been a kind of incidental 
music, although the whole scenes in which the 
music occurs were apparently intercalated in 
the drama, as a succession of interludes with 
vocal and instrumental music as well as 
action. 

Beethoven’s music to ‘ Egmont,’ * The Ruins 
of Athens,’ ‘ King Stephen,’ and ‘ I.ieonora 
Prohaska,’ is known, at least by name, to all 
students ; Weber’s to ‘ Prcciosa ’ has preserved 
that play in the repertory of many a German 
theatre ; and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream * music is considered by many 
good judges as among the very finest of 
his compositions. Later famous instances 
of the Continental stage are Humperdinck’s 
music to ‘ Konigskinder ’ (subsequently de- 
veloped into an opera) and Bizet’s music to 
‘ L’Arl6sienne.’ 

In the English theatre Hatton’s oomposi- 
tions for the Shakespearean revivals of Charles 
Kean at the Princess’s Theatre from about 
1852-68 were among the most important 
things written by a distinguished musician for 
special occasions ; and it was the incidental 
music to ‘ The Tempest ’ that first brought the 
name of Sullivan into prominence, although it 
was first played at the Crystal Palace apart 


from any revival of the play. During Irving’s 
management of the Lyceum Theatre it became 
the fashion for managers to commission new 
incidental music for almost every play they 
produced or revived, thus giving opportunity to 
many excellent composers. Those who have 
gained special prominence in this kind of work 
include Sullivan, Stanford, Mackenzie, Edward 
German, Coleridge Taylor, Norman O’Neill. 
The last named, as musi(jal director to the 
Haymarket Theatre, has made a close study 
of all the practical considerations involved. 
The results of his experience are summarised 
in a lecture, Mmic to Stage Plays ^ delivered 
before the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
and reported in Mus. T., Feb. i914, p. 113. 

M. ; rev. with addns. O. 

INCT. 1 EDON, (1) Charles Benjamin {h. St. 
Kevern, Cornwall, 1703 ^ ; d. Feb. 18.* 1826), 
was the son of a medical practitioner at 
St. Kevern. At 8 years of ago ho was placed 
in the choir of Exeter Cathedral, where he 
received his early musical education, first from 
Bichard Langdon and afterwards from William 
Jackson. In 1779 ho entered on board the 
Formidable^ man-of-war, ninety-eight guns, 
under Captain (afterwards Rear-Admiral) 
Cleland. On the West India station he changed 
his ship for the Paisonnable, sixty-four guns. 
Captain Lord H(*rvey. His voice had now 
become a fine tenor, and his singing attracted 
the attention of Admiral Pigot, commander 
of the fleet, who frequently sent for him to Join 
himself and Admiral Hughes in the performance 
of glees and catches. Incledon returned to 
England in 1783, when Admiral Pigot, Lord 
Mulgrave and T.ord Hervey gave him letters 
of introduction to Sheridan and Colman. Fail- 
ing to obtain an engagement from either 
manager he joined Collins’s company and made 
his first appearance at the Southampton 
Theatre in 1784 as Alphonso in Dr. Arnold’s 
* Castle of Andalusia.’ In the next year he 
was engaged at the Bath Theatre, where he 
made his first appearance as Belville in vShield’s 
‘ Rosina.’ At Bath he attracted the attention 
of Rauzzini, who gave him instruction and 
introduced him at his concerts. Here ho took 
the part of Edwin in * Robin Hood.’ In 1786 
he made his fiist appearance in London at 
Vauxhall Gardena with great success, and 
during the next three years he was engaged 
there in the sufnmer and at Bath in the 
winter. 

On Sept. 17, 1790, he made his first appear- 
ance at Covent Garden Theatre as Dermot in 
Shield’s ‘ Poor Soldier,’ and from that time for 
upwards of thirty years held a high position in 
public favour, singing not only at the theatre 
and Vauxhall, but also at concerts, the Lenten 
oratorios, and the provincial music meetings. 

> Baptised Feb. 6, 17A3, as * Benjamin.’ which name he despised 
end seldom used, Charles being adopted by him later. 

* Date given by w. b. o. r. Feb. 11 -was given by w. b. a. 
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He sang in the first performance of the * Crea- 
tion ’ on Mar, 28, 1800, at Covent Garden, 
and in 1803 at the Worcester Festival. In 
1817 he visited America, and made a tour 
through a considerable part of the United 
States, where he was received with great ap- 
plause, though his voice was past its prime. 
He returned to England in 1818, took his 
leave of the stage at the English Opera House, 
Apr. 19, 1822, and went to live at Brighton. 
In 1804 he started liis melange, ‘ The Wandering 
Melodist,’ W'hich he gave in Dublin in 1805. 
Early in 1826 he went to Worcester for the 
purpose of giving his entertainment, where he 
was attacked by paralysis. He was buried in 
Hampstead Churchyard. 

Incledon’s voice and manner of singing were 
thus described by a contemporary: 

* He had a voice of uncommon power, both in the 
natural and falsette. The former was from A to g\ 
a compass of about fourteen notes ; the latter he 
could use from d' to e" or J", or about ten not/e-s. Ilia 
natural v<ncc was fujl and open, ncitlier partaking 
of the reed nor the string, and sent forth without the 
smallest artifice ; and such was its ductility that when 
he sang pianissimo it retained its original quality. 
His falsette was rich, sweet and brilliant, but totally 
unlike the other. He took it without preparation, 
according to e.ircumstanees either about d\ or /', 
or ascending an octavo, M'hich was his most frequent 
custom ; he could use it with facility, and execute 
ornaments of a certain class with volubility and 
sweetness. His shake was good, and his Intonation 
much more corn'i^t than is common to singers so 
imperfectly ednoatod. ... lie had a bold and manly 
manner of singing, mixetl, however, with considerable 
feeling, which went to tije hearts of his countrymen. 
He sang like a true Englishman. . . . His forte was 
ballad.’ 

All who had hoard Inclodon’s singing of ‘ The 
Storm ’ (which he sang in character as a sailor) 
were unanimous in pronouncing it unique, both 
as a vocal and an liistrionic exhibition. Of the 
songs written expressly for him it may suffice 
to mention Shield’s ‘ Heaving the Lead ’ and 
‘ The Thorn.’ He was also famous in the fine 
song * The Arethusa,’ probably composed by 
O’Carolan. 

(2) Charles Venanzio {d. Bad Tiiffer, 1865), 
his eldest son, originally engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, but on Oct. 3, 1829, appeared at Drury 
Lane Theatre as Young Meadows in ‘Love in a 
Village,’ and shortly afterwards played Tom 
Tug in Dibdiii’s * Waterman.’ Meeting, how- 
ever, with but very moderate success he 
returned to his former avocation for a time, 
and afterwards lived at Vienna as a teacher. 

w. H. H. ; addns. D.N.B., et-c. 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSI- 
CIANS, THE, was founded in June 1882 by 
James Daw her, Mus.B., of Wigan, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Henry Hiles, of Manchester, for 
the furtherance of the following objects : The 
union of the musical profession in a represen- 
tative Socuety ; the provision of opportunities 
for the discussion of matters connected with 
the culture and practice of the art ; the im- 
provement of musical education ; the organ- 
isation of musicians in a manner similar to 


that in which allied prcffessions were organised ; 
and, by means of registration, the obtaining of 
legal recognition of qualified teachers of music 
as a distinctive body. Forming a ‘ iSociety of 
Professional Musicians ’ the promoters of the 
movement by visiting the neighbouring towns 
and obtaining the cordial support of the 
musicians of the district, and by extending their 
missumary work, succeeded in forming allied 
sections in Yorkshire and the Midland Counties. 

In Jan. 1886 matters were considered suffi- 
ciently advanced to render combined action 
advisable by the union of the sections in one 
Society. A General Council was formed, with 
E. Chadfield, of Derby, as Honorary Secretary, 
and A. Pago as Honorary Treasurer, and in Jan. 
1886 it was resolved to hold a conference of 
the whole Society in London for the purpose of 
obtaining the adhesion of the London musicians 
to the movement. A meeting was held in the 
Charing Cross Hotel, under the presidency of 
Dr. F. H. Cowon, and the claims of the So(5iety 
were advocated by Hiles, Prout and Chadfield, 
with the result that W. H. Cummings, C. Vin- 
cent, A. Gilbert, C. E. Stephens and many 
others joined the Society, and afterwards be- 
came some of its warmest advocates. The 
whole of England being thus included in the 
organisation, the word ‘ National ’ was added 
to the title of the Society. 

In 1892 the Society was incorporated as an 
artistic association, and assumed its present 
title ‘ The Incorporated Society of Musicians.* 
The following year, J893, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh became President of the Society, a posi- 
tion which he retained until his death. Sub- 
sequent Presidents were Dr. A. H. Mann, Allen 
Gill and Sir Landon Ronald (1925). In the 
autumn of 1893 a missionary deputation 
visited Ireland and Scotland, and sections were 
formed embracing the whole of the sister king- 
doms. Meetings are held periodically in the 
several sections, discussions on musical subjects 
take place, addresses are read and perform- 
ances given, so that each section becomes a 
social and artistic centre for the musicians of 
the district. In addition an annual conference 
in one of the capitals, or one of the large cities 
of the United Kingdom, is held. 

The examinations of the Society, both Local 
and Professional, are conducted by the General 
Council. The Society is governed by a General 
Council consisting of delegates elected annually 
by the various sections. An annual year hook 
is published in which the affairs of the Society 
are fully described. 

Most of the large sections of the Society have 
formed Benevolent Funds, and in 1897, in com- 
memoration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, the 
Society took over and has since continued the 
Orphanage for the Children of Musicians, first 
established by Miss Helen Kenway. The 
General Offices of the Society are 19 Berners 
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Street, London, W. Mr. Hugo Chadfield is the 
General Secretary. B. C, 

INDIAN MUSIC. There is an Indian say- 
ing that music was born in the Carnatic, 
flourished in Oudh, and died in the Panjab. 
Like many another saying of that land, some- 
times crystallised into myth which the historian 
does well not to ignore, this proverb contains a 
truth. The music of the Deccan, but especially 
of the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, can 
boast the oldest treatises (in Tamil), and has 
had time to reduce an original system of 22 
tones to 1 2, whereas the music of the Pan jab is 
the least systematised and the most cosmo- 
politan, while that of Lucknow or Gwalior, 
when Hindu and not Muhamraedan, has the 
reputation of being the most typical. 

India has been a land of invasions. How 
much the Aryans remembered of the songs of 
Mesopotamia (which is now thought to have 
been their original home), how much may bo 
due to the peaceful j)enetration of Bactrian 
Greeks or the warlike invasion of Alexander, 
what iriHuence may have come from the rela- 
tions with China brought about by the Buddhist 
monks (whom there is no reason, however, to 
suspect of having been themselves musical), 
and how far the Mogul Court at Delhi succeeded 
in stereotyping Hindu music, all this is matter 
of conjecture based on sparse facts. One thing 
that is certain is that the European harmonium, 
at first imported but now home-made, is ruining 
that music, in the sense, at least, in which 
Kalidasa (5th century) extolled, Jayadeva 
(11th) immortalised, Tyaggaraja (early 19th) 
served, and Rabindranath Tagore (20th) under- 
stands it. 

The cScale. — All reading aloud in India is 
chanting. The Rigreda was and is chanted to 
three notes, and these were increased in the 
Samaveda^ the oldest liturgy in the world, to 
five, six and seven. The Samans (sacrificial 
chants) may, though rarely, be heard nowa- 
days, and they seem to comprise a scale, 

the two bracketed notes being usually alter- 
natives, and the A at cither end being some- 
times included. These two alternatives, fourth 
and tritone, are the true basis of the Indian 
scale, as we shall see. There is no indication 
that the Sainans were, as the chants in the 
Greek liturgy are, sung on a drone. Every 
song in a lidg has a drone, but the Indians 
expressly say that though the Saman notes are 
the same as those of the South Indian Rag 
Abhogi, yet the Samans are ‘ not in a 

At some time before the 4th century B.c.^ 
the whole seven notes were taken upwards 
from C. In an early book of the Mahabharata 
(perhaps 3rd century B.C.) the names by which 

• Th« RikpratiAfikhya, or grammii tical treatise on tbe Kigveda, 
g^enlu ( 13 , 17 } of three octaves of ae\ an notes each. 
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they have always been known are flisi 

found : 


B 

Nlsh&da 

, abbrevd. Ni 

A-f 

Bhaivata . 

. „ Dha 

G 

Paficama . 

Pa 

F 

Madhyama . 

. „ Ma 

E 

Gandhara . 

Ga 

D 

llishabha . 

lU 

C 

Shad j Si 

8a 


and this C scale differs from ours only in the 
fact that the A is a little sharp, being taken as 
a whole tone from G instead of as a major third 
from F. A second scale was formed from this 
by sharpening the fourth, and the two were 
called 8a ’grama and M a - grfwia.^ An im- 
jiortant principle is involved in the way in 
which the second was derived from the first. 
The Ma-grdma was so called from its starting 
on Ma. But for its third note it w^as then 
confronted with the Dfui which was too sharp. 
So this was directed to be flattened to the true 
third (A-f to A). Now wdien it came to the 
sixth note (D), that w'as in the same relation to 
G as A -f had been to G ; and thus putting both 
scales on the same tonic, C, they differ only 
by the Sa-grama having a natural and the 
Ala-grama a sharp fourth. The (Jreek solution 
of the same problem by their and 

avv'gfxfji.ivbiv differed only in detail. Of the 
names only Aladhyama (central) and Pancama 
(fifth) have any musical meaning, though 
Shoijlja (born of six) may refer to some early 
way of taking the scale ; also that the Greeks 
were long settled in Gandhara (Kandahar), 
and that the Greek Doric, the foundation of 
their music, was an E scale, may have some 
bearing on our view of a mythicjal Ga-grdma 
(E scale). In the meantime another scale 
(C, Db, E, F, G, Ab, B, C) is considered funda- 
mental in South India. 

Mode. — Now it is clear that the Sa-grdvm 
and Ala-grama are modes of one another, and 
that from the two of them together no more 
than seven octave scales {murrhava) are to l>e 
won. But it is also clear that as far back as 
w'o have any records the inodes were arrived at 
not so much by taking different notes for 
tonics as by flattening the notes other than 
C, F (or FlJ) and G. In the liatnakara (early 
13th century) there are five terms for these 
flattenings apjilicable to D, E. A and B, viz. 
brilliant (dipta), extended {dyata)^ soft {mfdu), 
pathetic {karwna), and intermediate (rnadhya). 
For an interpretation of these see Int. A Jus. Ges 
9th Jahrgang, pp. 40 1 -4, and for an analysis oi 
the scale at that period E. Clements’s lutro- 
duction to the Study of Indian Alusic. These 
five terms are also mentioned in the AJdtya- 
adstra (29. 30), but without definition. 

Secondly, the scales were varied by ‘ ex- 
tensions * (tana), or what we call ‘ gaps ’ ; any 

8 arSma means * village,’ and su ‘ scale.’ or collection of notes 
In the Chinese scale of the (1th centniy a.i> theio is an impoitan!. 
Dote called Karam, and t«o others culled ridmp end panjam icp. 
ffHIma, rishahha, and tta'ficama\ See Lavigiiau’e Diet. toI. 1 
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one of the seven notes might be omitted* or 
liny one of five specified pairs of notes a fourth 
apart {Ndpya. 28. 35). Lastly, owing to the 
sixth of both gramas being a comma sharp on 
ours, and for similar reasons, the intonation of 
some of the Bdgt^ in North Jiulia (but not in the 
south) differs from ours. Hence the Bags are 
numerous. Bharata enumerates 63 — about 
w'hat an average musician knows and uses 
nowadays : the expert knows a good many 
more. That disposes of the widely accepted 
view of the ‘ quartortono ’ — ^that it is half a 
semitone, and that Hindus have 22 of these 
^rutis to make a melody with ! What they 
have is five, six, or seven notes to the octave, 
but 60 or more ways of disposing them. Their 
music sounds to us, after a little time, not so 
much ‘ out of tune ’ as a ‘ coloured ’ version of 
our own. It is not the different intonation 
that disturbs us, but the tritones and augmented 
seconds that are scattered freely over their 
melodies. As soon as such typical modes as 


Imankalian ^ 

(eTening). @ 








Todi 

(morning), 




•in descent, 
■in ascent. 

<f) 






Kan n (15 3 
(midnight). £1 


(!?) <b) 


d?) 


• — 


become really familiar we suddenly are made 
aware of a strange beauty and pathos. The 
accidentals over the stave mean as a rule about 
a comma’s difference. The sforzando, which 
hapjjens here to be in each case on the third 
of the scale (though that varies with the Bag), 
marks something that we might call the ‘ V(X)al 
tonic,’ as opposed to the drone-tonic (C) ; and 
it is that principally that gives its character 
to the mode. This character is hinted at in 
the times of day to which they are assigned — 
the morning for adoration, the evening for 
merriment, midnight for calm and mystery. 
They feel this et/ios so strongly that each of the 
famous Bags — a dozen or so — has its Bdgmdla, 
uv picture, varying from daubs sold in the 
bazaar to a work of art, of the sort of things that 
might bo hai>pening to the sound of that music. 
The word Bag — ‘ colour ’ — means ‘ emotion * 
or * passion.* In these Bags they have a 
wonderful apparatus both for making melodies 
and for classifying them. They give them 
names which describe their origin, real or 
supposed, in a locality, an occupation, a quality 
of mind, or some famous musician. An Indian 
of any education knows bg the sound of them 
the principal Bags, associates them with one or 
another of the eight three- hour ‘ watches * or 
of the six seasons. 


Time. — ^Two time dimensions are recognisea 
— the period (amrd, ‘ district ’) and the bar 
{vibhd^, ‘ division ’). The period is almost 
always four-bar, and the few exceptions seem 
to be accidents. The jjrinciple of the time- 
imits within the bar follows the varieties of 
prosodic feet. These are of one, two, three, 
or four syllables, and the times {tdl) are decided 
by the number of units {vmira) in each syllable 
(akshara) or beat {tdl). Thus common time 
(tintdl) has eight units (our quavers) with three 
beats (against our two) arranged usually 
sometimes JJ J and J and inside these 
every conceivable metrical variety for the voice; 
the beats meanwhile are for the hand on the 
knee or for the fingers on the drums. There 
are usually two drums, sometimes one. The 
former are tuned to the fifth, the two ends of 
the latter to the octave, but in either case they 
act as a drone-tonic. There is an elaborate 
system of drumstrokes, made with the four 
fingers singly, or variously combined, the ball 
of the thumb, the palm of the hand, in the 
centre or at the edge of the drumhead, on 
either or both drums, all giving different 
qualities of sound ; and there are separate 
calls (bol) to name these. These calls combine 
into a phrase (iheka) co-extensive with the 
bar, and the phrases have ornamental variants 
{parand). The whole provides a rhythmical 
counteri)oint to the melody. The following 
times are a few" only (out of many dozens) 
which are in common use. The names for 
N(orth) and S(outh) India are hero translated ; 


N. TlutSl. 

S Kupaka. 

N. CliautftS. 

Thrue beat.** 

Beautiful.** 

“ Four beat.** 

J J J 1 

3 1 J 1 1 

4l <==* * 1 

1 J J -V| 

N DjTdr5. 

^ N. .Thflp. 

S Jliampa. 

(M iihaiiim ed an .) 

r. : 1 11 

81 -*• 1 

** Jumping.’* 

“ Jumping.** 

J-J J-i 

1 J” 1 

Surphakta. 

N. llupak. 

N. Tovra. 

“Crooked.” 

“ Beautiful.** 

** Triangular.** 

51 J .'.'1 

1 J- -'1 ’si 

• cJ 1 


S Pliruva. 

“ Ancient.** 

J J J 


N. I)liain5r. 

** With a large number of units.** 

’si ^ ^ i 


It must be understood that these notes 
represent the main drumbeats only, but thttt 
the melody and the theha can each take any 
shape. * and both forms of ® are exceedingly 
common everywhere ; J is only used in 
Muhammedan songs, but any bar of » may, and 
quite commonly does, resolve into one of J. 
* and J are common enough in the forms 
Jhap and Tevra ; the others are rare. J exists, 
but only as | J J J . j, and a common way of 
drumming common time is | J . J J . | • 

It will easily be seen that the Hindu (not 
so much the Muhammedan) is never h'lppy 
unless his drum gets a cross-rhythm with the 
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melody. A friendly rhythmical contest between 
singer and drummer is much appreciated. 
Another device is by * convergence * of two 
different times. Here is one out of many 
dozens of ways in which this might be done : 


Right hand. 

1 J' I (TTntfil.) 

di na a na di na a na di na a na 
Left hand. 

Ilj'-if /n/l] (Ch»utai.) 

ka a ga a ka ga 

2 j ^ *1 j (ChautfiL) 

dhina na dhina na dhinagana 
N.B. 

di first three fingers centre, undamped. 
na first finger rim, others centre, damped. 
ka whole hand centre, lightly damped. 
ga finger-tips whole surface, moderately damped. 
dAi both hands. 
a rest. 

Form. — ^The aria {Hrtanam) is at home in 
the south. It consists of — 

1. First subject (pcdlavi) constructed round 
the vocal tonic (amsd). 

2. Second subject (anupcUlavi) usually a 
fifth higher. 

3. Development (caranayn), phrases taken 
from 1 and 2. 

4. Return to 1 and close on the drone -tonic 
(sruti or kharaj) or the fifth above {abhoga or 
coda). 

Here are some fragments of a lcirtar}/im. 

The theme is 


DcsSidi. Hitigaula. 




The time is DeSddi, that is, common time 
(South Indian Adi, the ‘ first ’ time) in its 
foreign form {De^), i.e. the phrase beginning 
on the last of the bar). The mode is Jtitigaula, 
which is usually given as 



E;> is amid, with Bb RS the consonant to it ; 
there is a slight tendency to omit the G, and 
more than a slight tendency to sharpen the 
Ab. A Rag is not a scale but a melody-type, 
and the pallavi given here illustrates well the 
disjunct intervals of the type ; the question 
of whether those intervals are prescribed for 
ascent or descent is not taken too strictly. 
Notice that the At| occurs in this melody in 
descent only, and has nothing of the leading 
note or of a change of key about it. 

Then follow twelve variations of this, of 
which the last are— 

YOL. n 



Then the second subject, in the ‘ relative 
major * 







with only two variations, and after these a 
Svard, or sol-fa’ed passage, by way of a cadenza 



ga-ma pa- da-ma pa-ga • ma ga-ri-sa ui - sa- ni 



then the Caranam, or, first and second subject 
combined, e.g. : 

First subject — 



Second subject — 



and so back by another Svard to the Pallavi, 
and Fine. 

The Kirtanam is not uncommon in Bengal, 
but the more typical form in the north is the 
rondo, under the name of Khydl. A singer, 
either alone or with the help of a ripieno, will 
take twenty minutes to half an hour over one 
of these, and perhaps you will not once notice 
his taking breath. Singing {chija) and pla3ring 
(gati) are not far apart ; most things that are 
played can also be sung. 


Instruments 

The ViNA, as old as the Vedas, where it is 
called ‘ seven - stringed,* rests on the left 
shoulder and right knee of the seated player (see 
PLATE XXXV II ») ; the strings (four — ^two of 

2z 
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steel, two of brass — ^withtwenty-foursemitonal, 
fixed, metal frets) are stopped by the left hand 
and plucked by the right finger-nails, which are 
grown long for the purpose. Three open strings, 
off the finger-board, are played as an upper 
drone by the little finger, and used to mark the 
time. The strings on the finger-board are tuned 
in one of three ways — G, c, g, c' ; F, c, /, c', 
and G, d, g, d\ The compass is about three 
octaves. The tone is soft and plaintive. Two 
main kinds of grace note are obtained, (1) by 
a slide, as on the violin, (2) by a lateral pull 
(analogous to the finger pressure on the clavi- 
chord), and these raise the pitch by as much as 
three or four notes. 

The SiTAR is the instrument of Bengal. 
The frets of the sitar are movable, and are set 
for the octave-scale of the required rag. The 
tone is louder and less pure than from the 
vl^^a. The strings vary from three to seven 
and are tuned for four strings, g, c\ and 

for other numbers similarly. The Subbahar 
(Calcutta) has sympathetic strings, a mellow 
tone, is fatiguing to play and expensive to 
buy ; otherwise, like the sitar. 

The Sarangi has three thick strings, bowed ; 
it is played for dancing and hence is of low 
caste ; it has a viola tone and is much liked. 

The Tambura has three open strings (G, d, 
provided with a capo tasto) and is used to give 
the drone note for singing (see PLATE LIL 
No. 1). 

The Taus, Esraj, Rabab, and other stringed 
instruments are of local repute ; the dulcimer 
(qanum) is not often found outside the Panjab. 
The flute (vamna) has enjoyed prestige in the 
past, but is now the instrument of the jungle, 
whore it can be made of bamboo in an hour. 
This has a low, sweet tone, like a tenor fiute. 
The musician^s instrument is the Surnai (N. 
or nagasdram S.), a kind of oboe with some- 
thing approaching a bassoon reed and a tone 
that sounds best, like that of the bagpipe, on 
the slope of a neighbouring hill. Military 
bands are recruited from surnai-players. The 
bagpipe (rruoshuq) belongs to N. India. The 
conch {idnkha), of few but mellow notes, is 
used in the temple, as also the bell (ghaiita). 
The horn (Sringa) is used in every village by 
the watchman, and had once a reputation as 
one of the * five great sounds ’ (panca-mahd- 
iabdd) granted to dignitaries political or 
ecclesiastical. 

Next to the vi^a in importance is the Drum. 
It is the ‘ father of instruments.* It has many 
scores of forms. Details must be sought else- 
where ; a few principles may be stated here. 
The typical drums are the toWa (right, and left 
hand wedged in the crook of the knee) and 
the dhol (slung like a muff). For tuning, both 
have braces and wedges ; also the centre of 
the drumhead often has a plaster (d^) the size 
of a fiorin, composed of floor and iron filings. 


which lowers the pitch and improves the 
resonance. Variety of tone quality rather than 
volume of sound is sought after. Secrets pass 
from end to end of India by means of the drum. 
To become a good drummer is a life work. 

The characteristics of the music are those 
of the language (Sanskrit), of the architecture, 
the painting, the dancing — of the whole man, 
in fact. There is first an elaborate fancy for, 
and a loving touch in, detail, evidenced in the 
minute differences in time and tune of the 
different modes which are as firmly insisted on 
in their own localities as they are repudiated 
in any other. With this goes a comparative 
inability to generalise (in theory) or to construct 
(in practice) on a large scale. Behind this 
love of detail and indifference to structure lies 
a reflective spirit which thinks in emblems and 
symbols and regards all manifestations sub 
specie aeternitatis. An audience will sway and 
tremble and shed tears. ‘ Bande Maiaram * 
at the beginning of the 20th century was more 
powerful even than ‘ Lilliburlero ’ at the end 
of the 17th. 

Indian melody is more elaborately articu- 
lated than any purely melodic system that we 
know of. That may be because not much has 
reached us of the Chinese, which is older, or 
ever will reach us of the ancient Greeks, who 
perhaps embodied the Mediterranean civilisa- 
tion. It has been singularly true to itself foi 
two thousand years certainly, and probably 
for much longer; for it is doubtful whether 
the earliest records describe anything essentially 
different from w’hat may still be heard at the 
courts of native princes. The Muhammedan 
invasion popularised it, and, in the process, 
blurred its distinctions. The English occupa- 
tion, owing to our unfamiliarity as a nation 
with, if not our indifference or obtuseness to, 
artistic ideals, has slighted it. This has had a 
deeper effect than our mere introduction of 
equal temperament, the evil of which has been 
exaggerated, though it exists. For if ever 
music spoke the soul of a people, this music 
does. It has its light moments, its charlatans 
and its academics, like others, but when it is 
good it is then most Indian, and reveals man 
in the presence of God. We do not and we 
shall not make much of it without patience 
and practice, but it is worth both. We say 
no less, but we can say no more, of our own. 
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INDY, Paul Mabie Th^odobb Vincent 
D’ (6. Paris, Mar. 27, 1851), eminent composer 
and teacher, came of a family of ancient nobility 
originating from the Vivarais, department of 
Ard^che. He was brought up by his paternal 
grandmother, Mme, Theodore dTndy, a good 
musician. 

He studied from 1862-66 under L. Dimmer, 
attended Marmontel’s piano classes and learnt 
harmony and composition from A. Lavignao. 
In 1867 he became acquainted with the Traite 
de V instrumentation of Berlioz through his 
uncle, the composer Wilfrid dTndy. Two 
years later he mot H. Duparc, who was to 
initiate him into Wagner’s music. In 1870 he 
composed, without having learnt composition 
iriously, his opp. 1 and 2, ‘ Trois Romances 
ans paroles * (piano) and * La xJhanson des 
aventuriers de la mer ’ ; and sketched a grand 
')pera, ‘ Los Burgraves.* He served throughout 
the Franco- Prussian War, and WTote a pamphlet 
(now extremelj’’ rare) : Histoire du 105* bataillon 
de la garde naiionale en Vannee 1870-71 (Paris, 
1872). After the armistice he returned to 
musical studios and submitted to Cesar Franck 
a quartet, in the hope of overcoming the 
objections to the musical profession which were 
expressed by his family, Franck, recognising 
much promise in the work, recommended him 
to pursue his studies diligently. From that 
moment (1872) he counted amongst the latter’s 
pupils. 

In 1873 dTndy, who was now a first-rate 
pianist, entered Franck’s organ class at the Con- 
servatoire, where he obtained a second a^cessit 
in 1874, and a first in the following year. In 
1875 ho became succoHsively organist at St. Leu 
and chorus-master under Colonne, and in order 
to obtain experience of orchestral detail took 
the position of second drummer, which he 
retained for three years, at the end of which 
time he began to devote himself entirely to 
composition. Ho was extremely helpful in 
organising Lamoureux’s concerts and in direct- 
ing the rehearsals, which led to such fine results 
as the performance of ‘ Lohengrin * (1887). Like 
many another musician, d’Indy owes the first 
performance of his works to Pasdeloup, and his 
overture ‘ Piccolomini ’ (Concert Populaire, Jan. 
25, 1874), revealed a musician of lofty ideals, 
whose music was full of melancholy sentiment 
and rich orchestral colouring. This overture, 
altered and joined to the ‘Camp de Wallenstein’ 
(Soci4t6 Nationale, 1880), and the ‘ Mort de 
Wallenstein* (Concert Populaire, Mar. 14, 1880), 
forms with ‘Max et Theda’ (1873) the trilogy of 
‘Wallenstein,’ (op.l 2)a work inspired directly by 
Schiller, and one of the composer’s most remark- 
able productions in that period. The entire 
trilogy was performed for the first time at the 
Concerts Lamoureux, Feb. 26, 1888. After this 
work he produced a symphony, ‘Jean Hunyade’ 
(1875 ) ; an overture to ‘Antony and Cleopatra*; 


I ‘La Foret enchant^e’ (1878), symphomo ballad 
after Uhland ; a quartet for piano and strings 
in A ; ‘La Chevauchee du Cid * (1879), scona 
for baritone and chorus ; * Saugefleurie ’ ( 1884), 
legend for orchestra ; a suite in D for trumpet 
(1886), two flutes and string quartet ; ‘ Sym- 
phonie sur un chant montagnard f rangais,* called 
‘Symphonie c6venole,’ op. 25 (1886), for piano 
and orchestra (Lamoureux Concerts, 1887), a 
work of importance in the evolution of the 
symphony in modem times. A ‘ fantaisie ’ for 
orchestra and oboe solo, op. 31, on French 
themes, was played at the Lamoureux Concerts 
in 1888 ; ‘ Tableaux de voyage,’ a suite for 
orchestra (unpublished), op. 36, was given at 
Angers in 1891 ; a set of symphonic variations, 
‘ Istar,’ op. 42, at the Ysayo concert in Brussels 
in 1897 ; a ‘ choral vari6 ’ for saxophone and 
orchestra is op. 65 ; and a second symphony in 
B flat, op. 67 (1902-03), was played at the 
Lamoureux Concerts in 1904. 

D’Indy’s first work for the stage was a small 
opera -comique entitled ‘Attendez-moi sous 
I’orme,* produced at the Opera-Comique on 
Feb. 11, 1882, with but little success, but he 
made up for its failure by the dramatic legend 
‘ Le Chant de la cloche’ (1879-83), which gained 
the prize at the competition of the city of Paris 
in 1885, and was performed three times in 1886 
under Lamoureux’s direction. It placed its 
author in the first rank among the French 
modern school. His important opera ‘ Fervaal ’ 
(1889-95), op. 40, in three acts and a prologue, 
was given at Brussels, Mar. 12, 1897 ; and 
* L’l^tranger ’ (1898-1901), op. 53, in two acts, 
at the same theatre, Jan. 7, 1903. 

Amongst other works may be mentioned a 
‘Lied* for violoncello and orchestra; piano 
pieces, ‘ Poemo des montagnos,’ op. 16 ; ‘ Hel- 
vetia,’ op. 17; ‘ Schumanniana,’ op. 30 ; 

‘ Tableaux de voyage,’ op. 33 ; a sonata (PF. ), 
op. 63 ; ‘ Menuot sur le nora de Haydn,’ op. 65, 
etc.; choruses, songs, sacred music (canticles, 
motets, cantatas), organ music. His chamber 
music works consist of 3 quartets, op. 7 (PF. and 
strings) ; opp. 35, 46 (strings) ; a trio (PF., clar. 
and v’cl.), op. 29 ; the above-mentioned trumpet 
suite, ‘ Chansons et danses’ (wind instruments), 
op. 50; a sonata, PF. and vln., op. 59 ; a quintet, 
op. 81 (1924), first performance at the Soci4t6 
nationale, 1925. Opp. 68, 69, 73, 74 consist 
of numerous PF. pieces, amongst them some 
written for children. He has written incidental 
music to various plays, such as ‘ Karadec,* op. 
34 (Theatre Moderne, 1892), and ‘ Medoe,* op. 
47 (Th. Sarah Bernhardt, 1898). 

Special attention must be directed to such 
works as the second symphony, ‘ Jour d’6t6 k la 
montagne,* op. 61 (1906); ‘Souvenirs,’ op. 62 
(1906); ‘Le Po^me des rivages,’ op. 77 (1920- 
1921) (Paris, Rouart et Lerollo), as showing the 
evolution of the composer’s symphonic style. 
A third symphony, ‘ Sinfoniae brevis de Bello 
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GalUco/ op. 70, was composed from 1916-18. 
‘ La lAgende de Saint - Christophe,* op. 67 
(1908-15) (Roiiart et Lerolle), first performed 
at the Paris Op6ra, June 9, 1920, represents a 
new aspect of its author in dramatic com- 
position. Half oratorio, half musical drama, it 
combines various styles recalling in turn the 
cantata, the opera, the symphony. Plain-chant 
melodies, as in other of his works, play an 
important part. It is a vast fresco of ex- 
ceptional grandeur, depth and powerful effect. 
His most recent compositions (1925-26) are : 
2 motets (2 and 3 v.), op. 83 (Paris, Art 
Catholique) ; a sonata for v’cl. and PF. (op. 84); 
‘Thorne vari6, fugue et chanson* for piano 
(op, 85) ; ‘ Conte de f6es,’ suite for piano (op. 
86) ; * Diptyque m6diterran6en,* for orchestra 
(op. 87). 

D’Indy’s considerable output has extended to 
all forms of the art — even including a musical 
comedy, * Le Reve de Cynias ’ (op. 80) (libretto 
by X. de Courville (1922-23)). He has never at 
any time of his life cared to please the public ear ; 
with him nothing is left to chance, his music 
shows profound science united with a lofty ideal. 
If, generally speaking, he may be termed a 
master-musician, it is through his * dramatic 
expression, orchestral colour and science of 
style.* ^ 

His musical activity is boundless ; a teacher 
without equal, he has taught composition 
at the Schola Cantorum, which he founded, 
from its beginning, and directs it now. 
(See imder Paris, Schola Cantorum ; also 
Bordes.) His monumental Coura de com- 
position (2 vols., Durand) in collaboration 
with A. S4rieyx, is based on historical study 
of every art-form. He has issued recently 
‘ 100 Thames d’harmonie,’ op. 71 (Rou- 
danez). Conductor, lecturer, propagandist, 
editor, all his life is devoted to music. His name 
is closely associated with those of Bordes and 
Guilmant through the movement which has led 
in France to the revival of old music and the 
renovation of Gregorian plain-chant. He has 
made innumerable transcriptions, revisions, 
harmonisations, reconstitutions of ancient 
music, popular songs, etc. ; 90 Chansons popu- 
laires du Vivarais, op. 52 (1900) ; 3 Chansons 
populaires fran^aises (Rouart et Lerolle), etc. ; 
Destouches, * Les £l4ments ’ ; Monteverdi, 
‘ Orfeo,* ‘ L* incoronazione di Poppea,’ ‘ II 
ritomo d* Ulisse in patria ’ (not published), 
etc. ; Rameau : * Dardanus,’ * Hippolyte et 
Aricie, Zals* (Paris, Durand); Gluck, 
‘ L’lvrogne corrig6 * (1925). 

His contribution to musical literature has been 
very important : biographies of Cesar Franck 
(1906), Beethoven (1911); contributions to 
a great number of periodicals {La Tribune 
deSt, OervaiSfSJ.M,, U Art moderns (Brussels), 
The Musician (Boston), The Weekly Critical Re- 

t a. B oflud , MutMmu Fads, 190S. 


view, Le Courrier musical, etc.). He has been 
secretary of the Soci6t6 Nationals de Musique, 
then president from 1890 onwards ; member of 
foreign academies (Belgium, Holland, England)^ 
etc. He directs the orchestral class at the 
Paris Conservatoire, nothwithstanding his 
duties at the Schola Cantorum. 

His artistic personality has, as it were, sprung 
from the romanticists, Wel)er, Schumann, 
Berlioz, and, like all musicians of his generation, 
he was at first inevitably influenced by Wagner 
— a superficial influence, however, from which 
he soon emancipated himself. The essence of 
his music is quite different ; it is French. 
Amongst C. Franck’s pupils he is the most emi- 
nent ^d the most representative ; amongst 
his own pupils may be cited, D. de Severac, 
Roussel, M. La bey, G. Samazeuilh, P. le Flem, 
J. Canteloube, G. de Li on court. 

A. J. ; rev. with addns. M. L. P. 
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INfiGALES (Notes), ‘ unequal notes.* The 
expression represents a very curious peculiarity 
of notation in music of the French School 
between 1650 and 1800, where in each bar 
certain categories of notes written as equal were 
in performance dotted in pairs : for example, in 
quadruple time or C» "the group would 

become very nearly • There are 

passages where the process makes the notes 
extremely unequal, and others where they are, 
in fact, less so. The taste of the player is the 
ultimate judge of the extent of this inequality. 

The following table shows which notes are- 
treated as indgales in each kind of time : 

In ^ time the crotchets are inegales. 

In 2, 3, J, |, f, ^ time the quavers are 
inegales. 

In 4, C» h h semi- 

quavers are inegales, 

A» A» A» it ^^® demi-semiquavers 
are inegales. 

In duple time ((^), the quavers are sometimes 
equal, sometimes unequal, according to the 
character of the piece. If, however, the notes 
which ought to be inigales involve disjointed 
movement, or are intermixed with notes of 
lesser value, they are ordinarily made equal. 

To avoid all uncertainty, authors frequently 
made use of the expression notes igales or notes 
inegales. The notes become equal again if they 
have over them staccato marks (dashes), or iJ 
they are accompanied by the indication di‘ 
tachies, E. 



INFANTAS 

INFANTAS, Fernando de las (6. Cordoba, 
1534 ; d» Paris 7 after 1609), a Spanish corn* 
poser and theologian, who bad an important 
influence on the reform of the Oraduale 
Romanum, He came of a noble family. One 
of his ancestors. Don Juan Ferndndez de 
C6rdoba, was appointed guardian to the three 
daughters of Peter the Cruel after his death 
at the battle of Montiel (1369). He conveyed 
two of the Infantas to Bayonne, then in 
English occupation, and both were married to 
English barons. Dona Constanza to John of 
Gaunt, and Dona Isabel to Edmund Langley, 
his brother. Don Juan seems afterwards to 
have accompanied the Infantas to England ; 
and in reward for these services his descendants 
were permitted to bear the name ‘ de las 
Infantas.* 

Don Fernando de las Infantas grew up at 
a time when music was greatly encouraged at 
Cordoba, through the Bishop, the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, who was himself a keen 
musician. His earliest known work is a motet 
for 5 voices, ‘ Parce mihi Domine,’ on the 
death of the Emperor Charles V. (1558). In 
1665 he composed a motet, ‘ Congregati sunt,’ 
to celebrate a victory over the Turks at 
Melilla. It is set for 7 voices, one of which 
sings independently, after the manner so much 
favoured by Morales. In the same way he 
celebrated the battle of Lepanto (1671) by 
a motet, ‘ Cantemus Domino,’ for 5 voices, one 
being independent. By this time he had 
migrated to Rome, where, in 1676, he composed 
a setting of Ps. xcix. for the ‘ Anno Jubilei * ; 
it is a monumental work for 6 voices, one of 
which (independent of the others) sings the 
theme treated in the same way by Morales in 
his cantata on the i)eace of Nice. Owing to 
his position, Fernando de las Infantas was able 
to take a step which had some influence on the 
history of church music. Through his inter- 
vention the reform of the Oraduale was sus- 
pended ; he wrote personally to Philip II. on 
the matter, and definite instructions were sent 
to the Spanish Ambassador. In 1678-79 
Infantas published three books of motets, 
* Sacrarum varii styli cantionum,* at Venice, 
and a treatise on counterpoint entitled ‘ Plura 
modulationum genera.* Then in 1684 he 
took orders — a step caused, he said, through 
his buying and reading the Psalms of David. 
With this episode his artistic career ended. He 
left Rome * after 26 years continuous residence,’ 
and in 1601 a ‘ Tractatus de praedestinatione * 
from his pen was published in Paris. As a 
member of the Church he no longer found 
favour with the ecclesiastical authorities. In 
1 607, and again in 1 609, he addressed memorials 
to Philip III., stating that he was in poor 
circumstances and desired some modest retreat 
in which he could end his long life. The date 
«.nd place of his death are not known. (See 
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R. Mitjana, Don Fernando de las Infaniasi 
teologo y miutico^ Madrid, 1918.) 

His musical works are as follows ; 

I>ou Ferdinand! de la« Infantas PatritiJ Cordubenals saorarum 
raiii Htyii cantionum tliull Spiritua Sancti. 

Lib, I. (4 V.). Venice, Uardane, 1678. (Madrid, R. Con- 
aervatorio, 3 part-books ; Cantus in Bibl. Nac., M. 1163.) 

Lib. II. (6 V.). Venice, II. Bcotue, 1678. (Augsburg.) 

L!l». III. (6 V.). Venice, H. Scotus, 1679. (Augsburg.) 

Plura roodulationum genera quae vulgo contrapuncta appellantur 
super excelso gregoriano cantu. oiuuibua musicam prontentibus 
utllisslma. Venice, H. Scotus, 1679. (Augsburg.) j g tj 

INFLEXION. Whenever sentences are to 
be uttered loud for many people to hear, in the 
open air or in a large building, there is a natural 
tendency, for distinctness’ sake, to say the 
greater part on one note, that is, in monotone. 
It is not, however, natural to say the whole at 
one pitch ; nor is it pleasing, for then monotone 
becomes monotonous. It is natural and pleas- 
ing to make at the opening some short gradual 
ascent to the note in (juestion, to make at the 
close some gradual descent from it ; and if the 
phrase is long, possibly also to make some varia- 
tion of the monotone in the middle of its course. 
The foregoing statement contains the germ out of 
which a great part of plain-song has developed; 
the simpler developments denoted by the term 
inflexion will be treated in this article, the more 
elaborate ones under Responsorial Psalmody. 

The simplest method of singing a religious 
service, or part of one, may then be described as 
* monotone with inflexions * ; and three classes 
of inflexion above indicated have their technical 
names as follows ; the ascent to the monotone 
is called the intonation, the descent is called 
the cadence or ending ; the variation that may 
occur between these two is called the mediation. 
The Gregorian Tones afford an excellent illustra- 
tion of this ; for in their normal form each of 
them consists precisely of these elements. An 
intonation leads up to the monotone, which is 
broken by a half close expressed in the media- 
tion ; the monotone is then resumed, till it ends 
with the closing inflexion called the ending. 
Of those three ways of varying the monotone, 
the cadence or ending is the most universal, the 
intonation is the one most readily foregone (see 
Intonation). This, too, is shown by Psalmody; 
for in the ordinary singing of Psalms the intona- 
tion is used but once, while the mediation and 
ending are used at every verse. But turning 
from Psalmody, which is fully treated in its 
own place, it is well to see how these principles 
affect other simple parts of the service — the 
reading of lessons, the saying of collects, the 
singing of versicles and responses, and the like. 
In all such matters as these, experience soon 
showed that it was necessary to lay dovni rules ; 
the individual officiant could not be trusted in 
all cases to use melodious or pleasing inflexions 
or cadences if left to himself and the light of 
nature ; it was necessary to define those that 
were to be used. Still more was such definition 
necessary in the case of responses and chants in 
which a large body of singers had to unite. 
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Regular forms of inflexion have, therefore, 
been prescribed for the guidance of officiant and 
choir ; they have differed in detail at various 
times and in various places, but the same prin- 
ciples underlie them all. Some examples from 
the ancient English Sarum Use, compared with 
Guidetti’s Direclorium chori of 1682 and with 
the revised choir-books of Solesmes, will set 
the similarities and differences in a clear light. 

1. For the collect proper, the collect of the 
day, the Sarum books prescribe, as a rule, one 
very simple inflexion, a cadence at the end 
taken up by the Amen, thus : 



_ 

t * " *- -*-* * * * * > • 

■ 

por om • ni - a aae - ou - la aae • cu - lo • rum. 

A • men. 


In other cases the cadence took a different 


form, thus : ~ | 

IM > eu • lo • runi. A ■ meu. 


and sometimes there was a mediation as well as 
a cadence, for example, thus : 




EH! 

1 



EMI 

l| 


■■■■■■■■ 

— 1 

J 


flUum tuumi } tecum .. uncti deuii.per .. iaeculorum.Amen. 

or thus : 



fl • 11- um tu-um, qui tecum, .drus, per. . Me-cu*lo>rum. A*ineu. 

Guidetti prescribed three forms, one festal and 
two ferial : the ordinary ferial is uninflected 
monotone, the festal has two inflexions, thus : 












per . . tuum, qui . . api-ri-tua aano-ti doua, per aae<cu-lo*ruin. 


The latter of the two inflexions is employed 
also at the principal break, or metrum, in the 
body of the collect, and the former at minor 
breaks. In the other ferial form, used in 
collects said on various occasions, the inflexion 
employed is the drop of a minor third, or 
* semiditonus.’ 

The Benedictine rules are more elaborate; 
the Tonus solennis recites on G, but rises from 
F for the intonation, and falls to it again in 
mediation and cadence : 


1 i i ■ 


irn 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1 i 







Oremua. Con • ce • de . * . oiunlpoteua deua ut uoa . . • llbervt. 


< - ' ■ ' . ■ • m \ 

S s a ' a.^,^ 1 





quoB BUb Bor-vi-tuB te-net. Per euu-dem .... tn-um, 

■ . ■ ■ • ■ 

ass ..SSI 

■ ■ 11 



mmmt 



— li 


qui tecum . . deua per om-ul>a aae^cu-la aae*ou<lo-ruia. A>ueii. 


The simpler form combines the use of the semi- 

ditonus, the drop of a fifth called * diapente,* 
and the usual inflexion given above for the 
tnetnun. 


2. For the ordinary versicles and responsefl 
the semiditonus is used universally ; but a di« 
vergence of use shows itself when the sentence 
ends with a monosyllable, for then both Guk 
detti and Solesmes prescribe a return to the 
reciting note (F), wliile the familiar English 
custom is to rise only a tone (to E). 

Some versicles have more elaborate cadences : 


- ' ' • 8%, 

Kxurge do - mi - ne ad • Ju • va noa 

is the Sarum form. Solesmes has a similar 
cadence for its solemn form, and for its ordin- 
ary form agrees with Guidetti in having the 
following : 





WOVNII 


l>i - ri • gatur domino oratio inoa. 


3. The usual 

form of Salutation was as 

follows at Sarum 





FT' ' J 


i BPEHHUKKriBiZIOl 1 





I>o-mi-uu8 vo-bia-eum.— 

-Et cum api-rl-tu tu - o. 

U-re-uiiiB. 


but on some occasions there was merely the 
drop of a third as the inflexion at the cadence, 
Solesmes has a solemn form corresponding to 
that of the collect ; and a simple form which, as 
at Sarum, is simply a semiditonus. Guidetti 
prescribes nothing but monotone. 

4. The ‘ ekphonesis,’ or closing sentence pro- 
nounced aloud at the end of a prayer, had 
similarly two forms. The more elaborate was 
this : 



&5S 





i 

HnugMil 




por om-ui-a Bae>cu -la sae-uu-lo-ruiu. A - meu. 


but the simpler form, having the drop of a 
semitone at the end, was also used. These are 
common elsewhere. 

6. The drop of a fifth, which was used for 
versicles as well as for the collects, according 
to Sarum use, thus — 







Bu-iiil-Uatti voR ad beuedictloiiem. Deo gra - ti • as, 

was also the inflexion for Old Testament 
lessons read at Mass, and for the preliminary 


l • • • « ■ ■ • ■ ; — 

Ju-be »lo - mi - ue bo - uo - di - ce - re. 

At the end of lessons there was a different in- 


flexion, thus : * - ~ " * * — H 

111 Bom • pi • ter-num 

or one with a mediation as well as a cadence, 
thus : 

t ***-?■ *», *-L^ * R >-«- 

Eo >60 nuno In pul-vo-ro dor>mi*o, et si mano . . non sub-BiB-tain. 
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jSimilar rules for the lessons prevail elsewhere. 

6. The Chapter had similar inflexions, but 
differently arranged : 


■ > - 1' 


i “ " 

. ■ ..." 1 


1 


Tu ill uubiB . . 

. . sii-per non ; 

iiti dereliiiques . 

. uoB-ter. 


The drop of the diapcnte was modified like the 
semiditonus in case of a monosyllable. When 
sentences containing a question occurred, the 
reciting note was altered ; the bulk of the 
sentence was said a semitone lower, and a rise 
took place at the end to the normal reciting 
note. Guidetti gives a special inflexion for 
the Chapter. 

7. The descent of three notes already noted 
above was used also in the normal form of the 




i n ■ ■ g 



it Ue'iie-di -ca-muado-iui-no. If De - o gra-tl - oh. 


but many elaborate forms of ‘ Bonedicamus ’ 
wore and are still in use, which are distinct 
melodies borrowed from elsewhere, and not 
inflected monotone. 

8. The singing of the Epistle and Gospel 
follows the lines already indicated ; but the 
forms are more elaborate. The form used at 
Salisbury comprised a mediation (metrum) and 
an ending (punctum) for each sentence. The 
metrum is the same for Epistle and Gospel, 


thus : . . I 

In di . e-bui illds. 

The punctum differs ; that for the Epistle is 
as follows : — ■ — 

In pecuuiu et tho - m».u - m. 

The final sentence has a special form of its own, 
common also to the Gospel, thus : 


St in plenitudiue Baiu'toruni de • ten - ti ■ o me • a. 

The punctum for the Gospel is a mere drop of 
voice, a semitone on ordinary days, a semi- 
ditonus, or minor third, on great days. The 
treatment of interrogatives is the same here 
as in the case of the ordinary lessons. 

The Benedictines have preserved the same 
forms as those used at Salisbury, in a slightly 
different shape. Guidetti gave a very poor 
substitute for them, which has become sadly 
common since. He prescribed monotone for 
the Epistle, except in case of a question ; this, 
however, is sometimes varied by the rise of a 
tone on the last accented syllable of the last 
«ntonce and a descent again to the reciting 
note. For the Gospel he ordered no metrum. 


the following punctum — 



Simon Fetnu nd Imiub, 


and the following conclusion : 



et Vi - tarn e > ter > uam pos - si • de • bit. 


Of the Ambrosian inflexions it can now only be 
noted that they are very many and very differ- 
ent from those given above. To describe them 
adequately would require another long article. 
They may be seen in one form in La regola del 
canto fermo ambrosiano (Milan, 1622). w. h. f. 

INGANNO(Ital), ‘Deception.* See Cadence, 
Interrupted. 

INGEGNERI, Maro Antonio (6. Verona 
about middle of 16th cent. ; d. Cremona, July 
1, 1592), received his musical instruction there 
from Vincenzo Ruffo, then choirmaster of the 
Verona Cathedral. Some time before 1672 
Ingegneri became choirmaster of the Cathedral 
at Cremona, in which position he seems to have 
remained till his death. At Cremona he had 
the celebrated Claudio Monteverdi for his pupil. 
Ingegneri is chiefly noticeable as being the com- 
poser of a set of 27 Responsoria for Holy Week, 
which passed for a long time as the work of 
Palestrina. They were received into the com- 
plt^te edition of Palestrina’s works, among the 
Opera dvJbia in the 32nd Volume. But in 1897, 
the original printed work of Ingegneri dated 
1688, from which they were taken, turned up 
at a sale, and the ascription of them to Pales- 
trina was thus proved to be erroneous. Haberl 
subsequently republished them under the name 
of their true author. In themselves these 
Responsoria are very beautiful devotional 
music, and quite worthy to be ranked with the 
works of Palestrina, although there occur in 
them harmonies and modulations foreign to 
the usual style of Palestrina. Ingegneri’s other 
works are two books of masses, 1673 and 1587 ; 
three books of motets, 1676-89 ; one book of 
hymns, and eight books of madrigals not all 
completely preserved. Besides the Respon- 
soria the only other works of Ingegneri re- 
published in modern times are three motets, 
‘Surrexit Pastor Bonus,’ a 6, in Dehn's Samm* 
lung dlterer Musik ; ‘ Duo Seraphim,’ a 8, in 
Commer’s Muaica sacra ; and ‘ Haec dies ’ in 
Haberi’s Musica sacra, 1898. J. R. m. 

INGENHOVEN, Jan. (6. Breda, North 
Brabant, May 19, 1876), Dutch composer and 
conductor. At 16 he was director of a male 
voice choir, his musical education being then 
obtained chiefly by practical experiment. 
Later ho became a pupil of L. F. Brandts Buys 
and Felix Mottl. In Munich and other Ger- 
man towns as well as in his own country he won 
an excellent reputation as an orchestral con- 
ductor, particularly in the works of Mozart. Ho 
has at various times been conductor of the 
Munchener Philharmonisch Orchester, Mfln- 
ohener Madrigal- Vereinigunge and other bodies, 
and has toured Europe as conductor, tenor 
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singer, pianist and clarinettist. As a composer 
his output is not large, while the extreme diffi- 
culty of much of his music has prevented it 
from becoming popular. His style is rhap- 
sodical, though generally melodious, and he has 
a strong feeling for rich harmony that seldom 
transgresses the old rules. In his chamber- 
music he is fond of * harp * effects which, how- 
ever, he is content to produce from the piano 
or string instruments. His principal com- 
positions are : 

2 Lieder : * Abendsttodchen,' * Der trAumende See.* 

4 StrlnR QuartetH (unpubliabed). 

4 Quatuors k volx tnixiee aaua accompaguement. 

Symphonic Pantasie on * Zarathoatra’s Nachtlled,* for orch. and low 
voice. 

* Klaus Tink,' ballade for baritone voice and small orch. 
Bymphonlsche Tonstuck, No. 1. Lyrlttche, for orch. 

Do. No. 2. Dramatisch, for orch. 

Do. No. 8. Romantischf for small orch. 

* St. Jan’s Vier,* for a cappeUa choir. 

Sonata In G, for vcl. and PF. 

Sonata In C, lor vln. and PF. ^ ^ 

INGHELBRECHT, D. E. (6. Paris, Sept. *17, 
1880), conductor and composer. He first 
became known as a composer through some 
charming works of minor importance, such as 
the two sets of piano duets, ‘ J.ia Nursery,’ based 
upon French folk-songs. Soon, however, his 
special aptitude as a conductor caused him to 
be esteemed primarily in that capacity. In 
this he was aided hy his association with 
modern composers, and especially Debussy, 
who found in him an able interpreter at a time 
when his works were not in every conductor’s 
repertory. More recently he conducted the 
performances in Paris and London of the 
Swedish Ballet, for which he composed a ballet 
‘ El Greco,’ inspired by the paintings of that 

* father of modern art.’ This is his most 

important work, the next in rank being the 
‘ Cantique des creatures de Saint Francois,’ for 
chorus and orchestra. Apart from these he 
has composed a sonata for flute and harp and 
numerous works in the smaller forms, notably 
piano pieces (‘Suite petite - russienne,’ etc.) 
and songs. E. E. 

INGLOTT, William (6. 1554 ; d. Dec. 1621), 
became organist of Norwich Cathedral in 1608. 
He was distinguished for his skill as a performer 
on the organ and virginals. Two of his pieces 
for the latter instrument are in the ‘ Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book,’ vol. ii, pp. 375 and 381, and the 
organ part of a To Deum is at Christchurch, 
Oxford (Cat. Pt. 1. 1001). He died at the age 
of 67, and was buried, Dec. 31, in the cathedral, 
where, on the west side of the southern pillar 
adjoining the entrance to the choir, a painted 
monument to his memory was placed, June 15, 
1622. Nearly ninety years afterwards the 
monument, having become dilapidated, was 
restored at the expense of Dr. Croft. An en- 
graving of it in its restored state is given in 
The Posthumous Works of Sir Thomas Brovme, 
1712. w. H. H., with addns. 

INNIG, a word used by Beethoven during 
his German fit (op. 101, 1st movement ; lOR 


last do. ; 121 6), and Schumann (op. 12, ^ Des 
Abends ’ ; op. 24, No. 9 ; op. 56, Nos. 2 and 4, 
Manfred music. No. 2, etc.) to convey an in- 
tensely personal, almost devotional, kind oi 
expression. . O. 

IN NOMINE, a term very prevalent among 
English composers of the 16th century as the 
heading of instrumental works having no 
distinctive title. There is no suggestion of 
style to distinguish the ‘ In Nomine ’ decisively 
from the Fancy (q,v.). It is found in Mulliner 
Book^ (r. 1560), which includes ‘Taverner’s 
In Nomine,’ and is frequent in both consort 
music and Virginal Music (</.r.) throughout 
the latter part of the century. 

The origin of the term is unknown. Various 
attempts have been made, not unnaturally, to 
link the instrumental ‘ In Nomine * with some 
vocal form of church music. The suggestion 
has also been made that it began as an abbrevia- 
tion of a pious ascription, such as ‘ In Nomine 
Domini,’ analogous (though at a much earlier 
date) to J. S. Bach’s use of ‘ J. J.’ at the begin- 
ning of his compositions, secular as well as 
sacred. But this is only conjectural. What 
is certain is that by the time wo find the term 
in practical music it had become generic, and 
that in the period spanned by Taverner and 
Byrd it was generally accepted as a species of 
composition. c. 

INQUESTATOMBAOSCURA. A song by 
Beethoven for contralto, with PF. accompani- 
ment, to words by Carpani, written probably at 
the invitation of the Countess von Rzewuska, 
and forming one of 63 compositions to the same 
words by various musicians, professional and 
amateur. Among the most eminent of the 
contributors are Salieri, Sterkel, Cherubini, 
Asioli, Righini, Zingarelli, Weigl, Dionys Weber, 
Tomaschek, Aloys Forster, Paer, Eberl, 
Czerny. Zingarelli sent ten versions with 
quartet accompaniment. Czerny’s single set- 
ting occupied eleven folio pages. Beethoven’s 
was the last in the volume, and is the only one 
which has survived. The A.M,Z, for Oct. 19, 
1808, in announcing the publication, prints two 
of the settings, by Salieri and Sterkel, and in 
Jan. 1810, two more by Rcichardt. For 
another joint-stock volume in which Beethoven 
took part, see Vaterlandische Kunstler- 

VEREIN. Q. 

IN SANGUINE, Giacomo (6. Monopoli, near 
Naples, between 1740 and 1744 ; d. Naples, 
c. 1795), a Neapolitan composer, called also 
Monopoli from his birthplace. He was a pupil 
of the Conservatorio of Sant* Onofrio, where 
he studied with Cotumacci, being appointed 
second professor of the school in 1774. Besides 
masses, psalms, a setting of the Passion, and 
several motets, he wrote about 15 operas (list in 
Florimo and F6tis), of which the following are 

1 F.M. Add. MBS. 80,518. Se« Darcy’s BUtorv of EnglUh MutH 
4M. IMIX ». IPO. 
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extant : * Didone abbandonata ’ (1772), * Ari- 
anna e Teseo * (1773), ‘ Adriano in Siria ’ (1773), 
• Le astuzie per amore ’ (1777), ‘ Medonte * 
(1779), * Calipso * (1782), and ‘ Lo funnaco 
revotato,* the unc^ted score of which is in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Insanguine 
also wrote part of an opera, ‘ Eumene,* with 
Majo (1771). {Q.-L,) m. 

INSCRIPTION (Lat. inscriptioy Ttal. motto), 
a motto, or sign, or combination of both, placed 
at the beginning of a canon, to indicate, more 
or less clearly, the manner of its resolution. 

During the latter half of the 15th century, 
the founders of the Flemish School — by whom 
the more abstruse forms of imitation were 
assiduously cultivated — seem chiefly to have 
aimed at rendering the solution of their Enimme, 
or enigmatical canons, impossible. Some of 
their most extravagant conceits are presented 
in the shape of crosses, circles, squares, triangles, 
rainbows, chess-boards, sun-dials, and other 
equally fantastic designs, without the addition 
of any clue whatever to their hidden meanings. 
(See examples in Hawkins’s Hist chap. 67.) 
But, more frequently, they are written in a 
single line — called the Gaida — headed by some 
old proverb, or well-known quotatiem from Holy 
Scripture, which, though ostensibly vouchsafed 
for the purpose of giving the student some little 
insight into the secret of their construction, 
tends rather, as a general rule, to increase his 
perplexity. Headings, such as these, are called 
Inscriptions : and so obscure is their occasional 
meaning, that even Glareatius calls one of them 
<T<f>iyyb^ atvLyfxa. 

Foremost among the composers of these in- 
genious works, and high above them all, stands 
Josquin des Pres, the refinement of whose 
scholarship is as clearly proved, by the grace of 
his Moiiiy as his quite exceptional genius is by 
the smooth flow of the canons to which they are 
prefixed. In the second Agnus Dei of his ‘ Missa 
L’Aini baudichoii ’ he intimates that the tenor 
is to be silent by the pretty inscription, ‘ Agnus 
secundum non est cum grege.’ In another 
place he veils tho same meaning under the 
Greek proverb, pdrpaxos eK in allusion 

to Aclian’s statement that the frogs on the 
island of Seriphos do not croak. Other 
writers have contented themselves with ‘ Vox 
faucibus haesit.* 

To show that the second voice is to begin at 
the end, and sing backwards, Hobrecht says, 
plainly enough, ‘ Ut prius, sed dicitur retro- 
grade.’ Pierre de la Rue more sternly exclaims, 
‘ Vade retro, Sathanas.’ Another quaint old 
composer writes, ‘ Canit more Hebraeorum,’ 
rofoning to the custom of reading Hebrew from 
right to left. Josquin sums up tho whole 
matter in a single word — * Cancriza,’ i.e. walk 
like a crab (see Cancrizans). Equally terse 
is the motto prefixed to the third Acmus Dei in 
his * Missa L’Omme arm4 ’ ; where the omission 


of all rests, in one of the parts, is indicated by 
the direction ‘ Clama ne cesses.’ Sometimes 
he gives us a French motto, as in his ‘ Missa 
de Beata Virgine,’ whore ‘ Vous jeunerez les 
quatre temps * shows that one part is to wait 
four semibreves before taking up the subject 
— ^a direction which is less poetically expressed 
by another writer, in the words * Fuga in 
epidiapason, post duo tempora ’ — ‘ a canon in 
the octave above, after two semibreves.’ 

Some of Obrecht’s inscriptions are very 
obscure. ‘ Accidens potest Jnesse et abesse 
praeter subject! corruptionem ’ implies that the 
part may be sung, or omitted, at will, without 
injury to the music. ‘ Decimas reddo omnia 
quae possidoo ’ shows that the (unwritten) bass 
must sing a tenth below the Discant. ‘ Tu 
tenor cancriza, et per antifrasin canta ’ indicates 
that the tenor is to sing backwards, and with 
all tho intervals inverted. Not less oracular is 
Mouton’s ‘ Duo adversi adverse in unum,’ which 
means that two singers are to stand opposite 
each other, with the canon between them, each 
reading it upside down from the other’s point 
of view — an arrangement which is also dictated 
by ‘ Respice me, ostende mihi faciem tuara.* 
More mysterious still is ‘ Justitia et Pax oscu- 
latae sunt ’ — vindicating that tho two performers 
are to begin at opposite ends, and meet in the 
middle. 

When black notes are to be sung in the time 
of white ones, wo sometimes find ‘ Nigra sum, 
sed formosa ’ ; or, ‘ Noctem in diem vertere ’ ; 
or, ‘ Dum habetis lueem credito in lucem.’ By 
‘ Crescit in duplum ’ (or ‘ triplum ’) we under- 
stand that the notes are to bo sung in double 
(or triple) augmentation. ‘ Tres dent sex 
voces * means that each of the three written 
parts is to be doubled, in canon, so as to form 
a composition for six voices. 

The list of these hard sayings is interminable ; 
and the hardness of many of them is increased 
by the signs of Mood, Time and Prolation, 
with which they are sometimes accompanied. 
For instance, a semicircle, a semicircle with a 
bar drawn through it, and a circle with a point 
in the centre, would, if placed one above the 
other, at the beginning of a stave, serve to 
indicate that one voice was to sing four crotchets 
in a bar, another, four minims, and the third, 
three semibreves. In the last Agnus Dei of 
Pierre do la Rue’s ‘ Missa L’homme arine,’ we 
find a combination of no less than four such 
signs. 

Following the example of Palestrina, the 
great composers of the golden age cast all these 
pedantries aside, and wrote their really beauti- 
ful canons in notation which any singer could 
readily understand. Palestrina himself de- 
lights in making two voices sing in canon, while 
three or four others carry on the subject in close 
imitation, or complicated free fugue, as in the 
lovely second Agnus Dei of his * Missa Brevis,’ 
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and many others, equally beautiful. In all 
these cases, the voices to which the canon is 
committed are expected to sing from a single 
part ; but the inscription prefixed to that part 
is so plain that they find no difficulty whatever 
in doing so. Thus, ^ Symphonizabis * (Misea 
Brevis as above) indicates a canon in the unison. 
Canon in Diapason * or ‘ Epidiapason,’ a canon 
In the octave above, and so on. The sign, or 
some similar figure — called the Presa — indicates 
the place at which the second voice is to begin ; 
and a pause, is placed over the note on which 

it ends. The two voices can therefore sing 
just as easily from a single part as from two 
separate copies. 

In modern editions the matter is still further 
simplified, by writing out the canon in full ; 
though, in the best copies, the inscription is 
still carefully retained. w. s. R. 

INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART, see New 
York. 

INSTRUMENTATION, see Orchestration. 

INSTRUMENTS A VENT, Socitut dbs, 
see Paris. 

INTERLUDE (Ger. Zwiachenspiel), literally, 
something played between the parts of an occa- 
sion, whether that occasion be a church service, 
a dramatic performance or itself a musical 
work. 

(1) In the church the performance of inter- 
ludes has been an important function of the 
organist in various times. In England, in the 
early part of the 19th century, a good extem- 
pore interlude, or short voluntary, between the 
verses of a hymn or metrical psalm, was re- 
garded as no unfair test of an organist's ability. 
Thomas Adams (1785-1858) had a peculiar 
talent for voluntaries of this kind : and he, as 
well as other organists of the period, published 
specimens of their interludes. 

In French cathedrals a long and elaborate 
interlude is usually played, at Vespers, between 
the verses of the Magnificat, as well as those of 
the Hymn ; and, at Notre Dame, S. Sulpice, 
and other churches built on the same grand 
scale, where the organ in the choir is supple- 
mented by a larger one at the western end of 
the nave, a fine effect is produced by the alter- 
nate use of the two instruments, the smaller 
one being employed for the accompaniment of 
the voices, while the larger is reserved for the 
interludes alone. 

In the Lutheran churches of North Germany 
interludes, not between the verses of the Choral, 
lut between the separate lines of each verse, 
had an important result in producing the 
figured treatment of the Chorals of which 
J. S. Bach became the supreme master. 

(2) In the theatre it has been either a piece of 

Instrumental music (see Act-tune) or a variety 
of musico-dramatio entertainment. (See Inter- 
mezzo (1).) w. s. R., rev. 

INTERMEZZO (Fr. inUrmede, enir'oete ; 


Old. Eng. interlude), (1) A dramatic enter- 
tainment, of light and pleasing character, intro- 
duced between the acts of a tragedy, comedy, 
or opera; either for the purpose of afford- 
ing an interval of rest to .the performers of 
the principal piece ; of allowing time for the 
preparation of a grand scenic effect; or, of 
relieving the attention of the audience from the 
excessive strain demanded by a long serious 
performance. 

The history of the intermezzo bears a very 
imi)ortant relation to that of the opera ; more 
especially to that of the opera buffa, with the 
gradual development of which it is very inti- 
mately connected. The origin of both may 
bo traced back to a period of very remote 
antiquity. It is, indeed, difficult to point out 
any epoch, in the chronicles of dramatic art, in 
which the presence of the intermezzo may not 
be detected, now in one form, and now in 
another. Its exact analogue is to be found in 
the Saiirae of the old Roman comedy. In the 
mysteries and miracle plays of the middle ages 
— those strange connecting-links between old 
things and new — ^it assumed the form of a 
hymn, or carol, sung, either in chorus, or by 
the Angelo nunzio, to a sort of chant which 
seems to have been traditional. In a rare 
old work, by Macropedias, entitled BaasaruSf 
fabulafeativiasimaiVtrochty 1553), some verses, 
adapted to a melody by no moans remarkable 
for its festive character, are given at the close 
of every scone. And the popularity of the tune 
is sufficiently proved by its persistent reitera- 
tion in other works of nearly similar date. 






=etc. 


These rude beginnings contrast strangely 
enough with the highly finished intermezzi 
decennially presented in the course of the 
Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau. But the 
Passion-Play is known to have undergone many 
important improvements within a compara- 
tively recent period ; and its case is, in every 
way, BO exceptional that it is no easy task to 
determine its true position as an historical land- 
mark. 

Almost all the earlier Italian plays were 
relieved by intermezzi. Many of these were 
simply madrigals, sung by a greater or loss 
number of voices, as occasion served. Some- 
times they were given in the form of a chorus, 
with instrumental accompaniment. The most 
favourite style, perhaps, was that ot a song, 
or canzonetta, sung, by a single performer, in 
the character of Orpheus. In no case was 
the subject of these performances connected in 
any way with that of the pieces between the 
acts of which they were interpolated. Their 
construction was extremely simple, and their 
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importance relatively small. We find them 
aBSuming grander proportions, at Florence, in 
the year 1689, on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Grand Duke Ferdinand with Christine 
de Lorraine. To grace this ceremony, Giovanni 
Bardi, Conte di Vernio, produced a new comedy, 
entitled U amicofido, with intermezzi, d grand 
spectach, prepared expressly for the festival, 
and presented with a degree of splendour 
hitherto unknown. For the first of these, 
called ‘ The Harmony of the Spheres,’ the 
poetry was written by Ottavio Rinuccini, and 
the music composed by Emilio del Cavaliere 
and Cristofano Malvezzi. The second, also 
written by Rinuccini and called ‘ The Judg- 
ment of the Hamadryads,* was set to music by 
Luca Marenzio. For the third, called ‘ The 
Triumph of Apollo,* invented by Bardi, and 
written by Rinuccini, the music was composed, 
partly by Luca Marenzio, and partly, it is said, 
by the Conte di Vernio himself. The fourth, 
entitled ‘ The Infernal Regions,* was written by 
Pietro Strozzi, and accompanied by sombre 
music, composed, by Giulio Caccini, for violins, 
viole, lutes, lyres of all forms, double harps, 
trombones and ‘ Organs of Wood.* ^ The 
fifth — * The Fable of Arion * — was written by 
Rinuccini, and set to music by Cavaliere and 
Malvezzi. 

The intermezzo steadily continued to 
advance in interest and importance. Guarini 
(1537-1612) wrote intermezzi to his own Pastor 
fidOf in the form of simple madrigals. In 1623 
V aniorosa innocenza was produced at Bologna, 
accompanied by Intermezzi della corormzione di 
Apollo, per Dafne convertita in Lauro, set to 
music by Ottavio Vernizzi. This work intro- 
duces us to a new and extremely important 
epoch in the history of this branch of dramatic 
art. By degrees, the intermezzi were made 
to embody a little continuous drama of their 
own. Their story — always quite unconnected 
with that of the principal piece — was more 
carefully elaborated than heretofore. Gradu- 
ally increasing in coherence and interest, their 
disjointed members rapidly united themselves 
into a consistent and connected whole. And 
thus, in process of time, two distinct dramas 
were presented to the audience, in alternate 
acts ; the character of the intermezzi being 
always a little lighter than that of the piece 
between the divisions of which they were 
played, and on that very account, perhaps, 
better fitted to win their way to public favour. 
The merry wit inseparable from the Neapolitan 
school undoubtedly did much for them ; and, 
before long, they began to enter into formidable 
rivalry with the more serious pieces they were 
at first only intended to relieve. Their popu- 
larity spread so widely that, in 1723, a collec- 
tion of them was printed, in two volumes, at 
Amsterdam ; and so lasting was it, that for 

1 OrgaiM M Ufno, 
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many years a light Italian operetta was fre- 
quently called an Intermezzo in musica. 

The next great change in the form of the 
intermezzo, though really no more than the 
natural consequence of those we have already 
described, was sufficiently important, not only 
to mark the culminating point in its career, 
but to translate it, at once, to a sphere of art 
little contemplated by those who first called it 
into existence. Already complete in itself, all 
it now needed was independence ; an existence 
of its own, apart from that of the graver piece 
to which it owed its original raison d'itre. Such 
an existence was obtained for it by the simple 
process of leaving the graver piece — ^whether 
tragedy, comedy or serious opera — ^to depend 
upon its own resources, while the Intermezzo, 
with its once disconnected links united in un- 
broken sequence, was performed as a separate 
work, in one act. This revolution was effected 
chiefly by the genius of one composer, Pergoleso, 
whose art-life is identified with the ultimate 
fate of the intermezzo. His first important 
composition — a sacred drama, called ‘ San 
Guglielmo d* Aquitania,* — ^was diversified by 
intermezzi of a playful character, introduced 
between its principal divisions. His greatest 
triumph — ‘ La serva padrona ’ — was itself an 
intermezzo, pur et simple. This delightful 
work — the whole interest of which is centred 
in two characters, whose voices are accom- 
panied only by a stringed band — was first pro- 
duced, in Italy, between the acts of another 
piece, in the year 1733. Its success was un- 
bounded. It soon found its way to every 
capital in Europe ; and, everywhere but in 
France, was received with acclamation. The 
French, however, were slow to appreciate it at 
its true value. Its first performance in Paris, 
Oct. 4, 1746, was little short of a failure : but 
when, Aug. 1, 1752, it was played between the 
acts of Lully’s ‘ Acis et Galathee,’ it originated 
a fetid between the ‘ Lullistes * and the ‘ Bouf- 
fonnistes,* scarcely less bitter than that which 
raged, at a later period, between the rival fol- 
lowers of Gluck and Piccinni. National vanity 
forbade the recognition of the Italian style : 
national good taste forbade its rejection, 
Rousseau, with characteristic impetuosity, 
throw himself into the thick of the fray ; fought 
desperately on the Italian side ; declared French 
opera impossible ; and stultified his own argu- 
ments by the immediate production of a French 
intermede — the well-known ‘ Devin du village.* 
Long after this, the controversy raged, with 
unabated fury ; but, in spite of the worst its 
enemies could do, * La serva padrona * exer- 
cised a salutary and lasting effect upon French 
dramatic music — ^indeed, upon dramatic music 
everywhere. In 1 760 it met with an enthusiastic 
reception in England. Its success was as lasting 
as it was brilliant ; and, even to our own day, it 
has kept its place upon the stage, not between 
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the acts of a serious opera, but as an in* 
dependent piece ; marking the critical period at 
which the history of the intermezzo merges, 
permanently, into that of the Opera Bufpa 
(q.v.), its legitimate heir. 

The intermezzo having so far outgrown its 
original intention, something else must needs 
be found to supply its place. The dance was 
unanimously accepted as a substitute ; and 
soon became exceedingly popular. And thus 
arose a new species of interlude, which in 
England, at any rate, attained its height 
under Lumley’s management at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, where, night after night, a ballet 
divertissement, with Cerito, or Carlotta Grisi, 
for its principal attraction, was given between 
the acts of a grand opera. w. s. r. 

(2) In 19th century Italian opera the inter- 

mezzo, in the form of a piece of orchestral music 
having no special reference to the plot of the 
opera, was made fashionable by the success of 
suchapieoein Mascagni’s ‘ Cavalleria rusticana.’ 
It is distinguished from the entr’acte by the 
fact that it is played without lowering the 
curtain and indicates passage of time in the 
play. C. 

(3) The word is also used for a short move- 
ment, serving as a connecting-link between the 
larger divisions of a sonata, symphony or other 
groat work, whether instrumental or vocal, as 
in No. 4 of Schumann’s ‘ Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien * (op. 26). The beautiful intermezzo 
which, under the name of ‘ Introduzione,’ lends 
so charming a grace to Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein 
Sonata * (op. 53) is said to be an afterthought, 
inserted in place of the well-known ‘ Andante 
in F major,’ wiiich, after due consideration, the 
great composer rejected, as too long for the 
position he originally intended it to occupy. 
The term is, however, used for larger move- 
ments : as by Mendelssohn for the tliird move- 
ment in his F minor PF. quartet (op. 2), or for 
the ‘ grand adagio ’ which, under the narrfe of 
‘ Nachruf,’ he specially composed in memory of 
his friend Ritz, and inserted in his quintet 
(op. 18), in lieu of the previous minuet (Letter, 
Feb. 21, 1832) ; or for the entr’acte expressive 
of Hermia’s search for Lysander in the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ’ music. The second 
movement of Goetz’s Symphony, virtually a 
Scherzo, is entitled Intermezzo. 

(4) Schumann and Brahms, again, and many 
modem composers following them, have both 
used the word to denote independent pieces 
of small dimensions, the former in his opus 
4 — six pieces usually consisting of a main 
theme and an ‘ Alternative * ; and the latter 
in his opp. 76, 117, 118 and 119, for PF. 

w. s. B., rev. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPOSERS’ GUILD, 
see New York. 

INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL SOCIETY 
{IntematioTude M usiJcftesellachaft), This Society, 


which was inaugurated in 1899 by Professor 
Oskar Fleischer with the assistance of Dr. Max 
Seiffert and others, had for its object a federa- 
tion of the musicians and musical connoisseurs 
of all countries, for purposes of mutual in- 
formation on matters of research or on more 
current matters. 

Its method was first of all to promote group- 
action in the shape of local bodies (Orts- 
gruppen), meeting for lecture, debate or social 
and musical intercourse ; secondly to combine 
these and other units for administrative pur- 
poses in larger sections {Sektionen ) correspond- 
ing to nationalities ; and thirdly to federate 
the whole by moans of publications issued 
in four alternative languages, or occasionally 
by General Congresses. Two largo Societies 
already existing, the Musical Association of 
Great Britain, and the Vereeniging voor Noord- 
Nederlands Muziekgeschiedenis of Holland, 
consented to act under certain conditions as 
Ortsgruppen of the Society, and therefore 
became ‘allied societies* {Kartell- Vereine), 
By the side of the Local Groups numerous 
separate members {einfache Mitglieder) were 
enrolled. National Sections {Sektionen), for 
administrative purposes, w'ere organised and 
Included ; 

Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Belffiuni, Denmark. Fin- 
land, France, Great Britain and Ireland, Holland, 
India, Italy, Nortli Germany, Uussia, Haxony, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Thuringia, United States or 
America. 

The Sectional administration in the case of 
Great Britain and Ireland was by means of a 
body called the ‘ English Committee.’ The 
whole Society was controlled by a Governing 
Body {Prdsidium), consisting of the aggregate 
of the heads of the different National Sections. 
The four alternative languages of the publica- 
tions were German, English, French and Italian. 
The publications consisted of (a) a Monthly 
Journal, {b) a Quarterly Magazine, (c) Book- 
publications. The Monthly Journal (Zeitschrift) 
varied in size from 32 to 72 pages ; it usually 
contained official announcements of the 
Society, three or four loading articles, reports 
of current events, records of performances of 
ancient music, records of lectures, occasional 
notes, book-reviews, music-reviews, lists of 
newspaper articles on music in all countries, 
notes and queries among members, etc. The 
Quarterly Magazine {Sammelhdnde) averaged 
170 pages per quarter, and contained large 
articles of scientific value. A yearly Index of 
Journal and Magazine combined averaged 70 
pages. The Book-publications {Beihefte) con- 
sisted of articles too large for the Magazine ; 
the publishers, Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel of 
Leipzig; the publications controlled by an 
Editing Committee {Redaktions-Kommission) 
appointed by the Governing Body. The 
Editing Committee in turn appointed one or 
more editors (Redakteure). Corresponding 
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Members {Korrespondirende Mitglieder) were 
appointed by the Governing Body. At the 
General Congress of 1904, held in Leipzig, the 
organisation was slightly altered in the direction 
of strengthening the control of the Governing 
Body. Further Congresses were held at Basle 
(1906), Vienna (1909), London (1911), and Paris 
(1914). The war (1914) broke the existing 
organisation, and on Sept. 30, 1914, the pub- 
lishers, Breitkopf & H artel, issued a state- 
ment ^ which declared the Society to be 
dissolved. Certain sections maintained inde- 
pendent existence or formed new societies for 
similar work. An international congress met 
at Basle in 1924 with the object of reviving the 
Society. c. m”. ; addns. c. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CON- 
TEMPORARY MUSIC. This Society was 
formed as the result of a festival given by 
young Viennese composers at Salzburg in the 
summer of 1922. It was there decided that a 
permanent organisation for giving the new 
music of all nations should bo formed ; Edward 
J. Dent {q»v.) was elected president, and the 
constitution of the Society was settled at a 
congress held in London in January 1923. 
National sections were formed, and in England 
the contemporary music centre of the Bkitish 
Music Society {q.v.) became the British section 
of the International Society. Annual festivals 
have since been held in several continental 
cities ; works are submitted by local com- 
mittees and the programmes chosen by an 
international jury appointed annually by the 
council of delegates from the national sections. 

c. 

INTERRUPTED CADENCE, see Cadence 
(II .), section (5), 

INTERVAL. The rates per second of the 
vibration to and fro of two strings are expressed 
by numbers. An interval is, physically, a 
ratio between two of these numlx^rs. Psycho- 
logists and aestlieticians are not yet agreed as 
to what interval means as such, but intervals 
differ from one another in the blend or dis- 
crepancy of their constituent notes, i.c. in 
consonance or dissonance. This contrast of 
views is important ; the instrument-maker 
needs the physical knowledge, the instru- 
mentalist is the better for a little of it, the 
composer can afford to ignore it. No physical 
conclusion is of musical value which the ear 
does not endorse. 

Vibration and Ratio. — The ratio of 
ribrations of an interval is the reciprocal of 
the ratio of the two string lengths. Thus, E 
is produced on a C string by stopping at f of 
its length, i.e, allowing | to sound ; then, if the 
C string is 16 inches long, E will be given by 
^ of it (12 inches), and if C has 132 vibrations 
then E will have ^ of that ( 166 vibs.) Intervals 

I PnbUshed with Btatemeat by the EncUih Committee (Jfiw. r.. 
Mar. 1816 , o. 160 ). 


are, in common musical parlance, added to 
and subtracted from one another; a third 
is ‘ added ’ to a fourth to make the major 
sixth, or ‘ subtracted ’ from it to make the 
diatonic semitone. Ratios, which represent 
them in physics, are multiplied or divided ; 
i X i =f (maj.sixth)and^-r J==|f(diat.8emit.). 

Just intonation posits three primary 
intervals, octave, fifth and major third (Ist, 
3rd and 6th partials) and no others. They 
are called here 0[ctavo], Qfuint] and T[ierce]. 
All Just intervals can be stated algebraically 
in terms of 0, Q and T, as they are in Rie- 
mann’s Dictionary, sub voc. Tone, Determina^ 
lion of ; and there is a fuller list in the Appendix 
to Ellis’s Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone, The 
number is theoretically infinite, but music 
employs little more than a couple of dozen 
within the octave (see the Table on p. 719). 
Exceptional ears can detect beyond these three 
partials the 7th and 11th also, int-ervals 
formed from which, though they have as much 
right to be called Just as those formed from 
0, Q and T, are dissonant to them and cannot 
therefore be embraced in a common system 
with them. 

7th and 11th Partials. — ^It has boon 
thought that the acknowledged euphony of the 
dominant seventh, GBDF, comes from the 
ear’s acceptance of G-F as the 7th partial, 
ignoring the dissonance of B - F (969 - 386 = 
683 cents), which is actually an augmented 
fourth, 690 cents, rather than a diminished 
fifth, 610 cents. This derivation from the 7th 
partial is unlikely, however, for (1) in its musi- 
cal meaning B-F is certainly a diminished fifth, 
t.c. the notes tend to approach, not to fly apart 
as they would if it had been an augmented 
fourth; (2) although logically we speak of 
GBDF as the ‘ root ’ position, it is historically 
a development from other positions, such as 
DFGB or FGBD, in which F-B (not B-F) was 
accepted as the augmented fourth and F-G as 
the major tone, and (3) Equal Temperament 
with 1000 cents represents the minor seventh 
(996) rather than the 7th partial (969). 

An attempt was also made by Scriabin to 
introduce the 11th partial, or ‘ trumpet 
Fourth.’ (From C, Just Fg is a major tone 
above E and a diatonic semitone btlow G, 
whereas the trumpet Fjf is three-quarters of a 
tone from both ; see Muhammedan Music.) 
But he did not construct the keyboard which 
should contain the required notes nor did he 
show how an orchestra brought up on Just in- 
tonation was to find them. 

Tabulation of Intervals. — Pitches, then, 
are expressed by the vibration numbers, and 
the ratio between them by a fraction, vulgar, 
decimal or algebraical. Each of these has its 
advantage; vulgar fractions are the pU.inest 
statements of fact, decimals are useful for com- 
paring one ratio with another in point of siae^ 
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and algebraical show the genesis ol the ratio. I 
But the manipulation of these is cumbersome, I 
and it is better to sub* 
stitute logarithms, by 
which multiplication be> 
comes addition and 
division subtraction. 

Thus unison = 1 and the 
octave = 2, and the loga- 
rithms of all intervals 
within the octave lie 
between the logarithms 
of these, 0 and *30103. 

For ordinary purposes a 
few places are enough, 
and the French employ 
logarithms correct to 
three places under the 
name of ‘ savarts.* 

Cents. — But since it 
is sometimes useful to 
compare ratios with 
those of equal tempera- 
ment, it is the custom in England and Germany 
to use ‘ cents.* The octave is arbitrarily taken 
as 1200 cents, and each equal semitone, there- 
fore, as 100. The cents of any ratio are 
obtained by multiplying its logarithm by 

(:S5lb3 = )3!>86. 

REinjcTioN OF Ratios to Cents.— (a) By 
logarithms. A useful table of logarithms for 
the reduction of ratios to cents and vice versa 
is given in Ellis's article on * The Musical Scales 
of Various Nations’ in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts for March 1886. (6) By arith- 

metic. For the reduction of ratios to cents 
(but not vice versa) the following rule is practi- 
cally correct. There are three cases : 

(i.) The ratio is leas than 
(ii.) The ratio is between ^ and 
(iii.) The ratio is greater than f. 

Then 

(i.) Multiply 3462 by the difference of numer- 
ator and denominator and divide by their sum. 
Ex , : The ratio is J/, multiply 3462 by 1 and 
divide by 19. Result, 182. If this quotient is 

over 262 add 1 
M 378 2 

„ 448 „ 3. 

(ii.) Multiply the larger number by 3 and the 
smaller by 4, proceed as in (i.) and add 498. 
Ex . : The ratio is J Multiply 45 by 3 and 32 
by 4, giving difference 7, sum 263. Then 

^^=92. Add 498. Result. 690. 

(iii.) Multiply the larger number by 2 and the 
smaller by 3, proceed as in (i.) and add 702. 
Ex. I The ratio is Multiply 7 by 2 and 4 by 
3, giving Then Af^^ = 266. Since 266 is 
more than 262, add 1 as well as 702. Result, 
969 . 


A few typical intervals with their vaiioiui 
forms of statement are given below : 


Quartbrtonb and Microtone. — ‘ Quarter- 
tone * is the popular name for an indeter- 
minate interval ranging from one - third to 
one-half of a semitone, i.e. from 37 to 56^ 
cents. The objection to its use in music is 
not its small size but its indeterminate- 
ness ; there can be no guarantee that voice 
or string would take it twice in the same 
way. Busoni thought that it might bo pro- 
duced on a special keyboard, but he did 
not show to what use it could be put in har- 
monic music. His theoretical interval was 
33 cents. 

A microtone is a determinate interval less 
than a tone. Music accepts the two semitones, 
the diatonic greater, the chromatic less, than 
half a tone ; the first has long been recognised 
as a harmonic interval, e.g. in ‘ EUjah ’ at the 
words ‘ But the Lord ’ ; the second was 
famiHar as such to the Elizabethans (see 
Fellowes’s English Madrigal Composers, p. 99, 
and Weelkes’s ‘ Noel, adieu, thou Court’s 
delight ’) and to Purcell ; and Ravel (sonata 
for violin and violoncello) and Stravinsky 
(* Firebird *) make great play with it. Also 
the minor tone is heard in such a chord as 
GBDE, between the D and E. There are 
other microtones which music rejects because 
of the complexity of their derivation. The 
diesis (42 cents) would make a good * quarter- 
tone * if any ear were able to hear Cjj and Db 
in simultaneity or even in immediate succes- 
sion. 

A table is appended of the intervals in actual 
use. The twelve notes of the scale are in 
heavier t 3 ;pe. The upper tetrachord is almost 
alwa};^ to be obtained from the lower by 
multiplying by Q or its equivalent, or adding 
702 cents ; but the notes of the scale do not 
always correspond in the two tetraohords. 




Fractions. 

Logarithms. 


Vibrns, 

Algebr. 

Vulgar. 

Decimal. 

Logarithms. 

Savarts. 

Cents. 

Octave 

480 

O 

2 

1 

2000 

-3010300 

301 

1200 

Quint 

800 

Q 

8 

2 

1-600 

-1760913 

176 

702 

Tierce 

300 

T 

5 

4 

1-250 

•0969100 

97 

386 

Major tone 

270 

Q> 

o 

9 

8 

1-125 

•0511525 

51 

204 

Minor tone 

266-7 

OT 

Q* 

10 

9 

1-111 

•0457575 

46 

182 

Diatonic 

semitone 

256 

o 

QT 

16 

16 

1-0C7 

•0280287 

28 

112 

Chromatic 

semitone 

250 

■q 

25 

24 

1-042 j 

•0177900 

18 

70 

Comma (of 
Didymus) 

243 

0*T 

81 

80 

1-012 

•0053950 j 

5 

22 

Unison 

240 

1 

1 

1-000 

•0 

0 

0 
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The column marked ‘ Position * indicates the 
notes of C major (capitals) or C minor (small 
letters) on which these intervals can only stand 
or do typically stand. The chromatic semi- 
tone and diminished octave may stand any- 
where. 



TnUrveA. 

Ratio. 

Cento. 

Po*itlon. 

G 

Fiffb 

Q;l 

702 

) C, E. F, G, A, 
i c, f, g, ab, bb. 


Small Stitl 

0«T : Q« 
02:Q«T 

680 

D. eb. 

Qb 

Dim. 6th 

610 

B, d: 

n 

Augm. 4th 

Q*T:0 

690 

F, f, ab. 

[Trpt. 4th 

Sharp 4th 

11 :8 

Q»; OT 

661] 

620 

A, bb. 

) O, D. E, a. B. 
i c, d, eb. f, g. 

F 

Fourth 

0:Q 

498 


Dim. 4th 

0:T« 

428 

b-. 


Dltone 


408 

(Melodic). 

E 

BlaJ. 8rd 

386 

C, F, G, cb, g. ab- 

Eb 

Min. 3rd 

Q :T 

0»: Qi 

316 

E, A. B. 0. t, g. 

Pythn. Srd 

204 

D. d. 


Augm. amd 

QT2: 0 

274 

ab. 


Dim. 3rd 

Q>:T» 

246 

B (-Db>. 

(;. F, A, c. t, bb. 

D 

M.«j. 2nd 

Q*: O 

204 

Db 

Vin. 2nd 

OT ; Q« 

182 

D, O, eb. ab- 

Diat. gemltono 

0:QT 

112 

E, B, d. g. bb. 


Obrom. semitone 

T2: Q 

70 

c 

Unison 

1:1 

0 



The -^Esthetic Aspect. — Intervals are 
limited, upwards and downwards, in size. We 
confuse sounds which are octaves apart by 
what is called ‘ the fringe of the ear * ; striking 
suddenly C at the bottom of the keyboard and 
C# at the top, we are not at once sure that it is 
not a consonance that we hear. On the other 
hand, our ear declines to unravel the harmonic 
complexity of anything smaller than the 
chromatic semitone. 

We classify the octave, fifth, fourth and 
unison as ‘ perfect,* recognising chromatic 
alterations of them (‘ augmented ’ or ‘ dimin- 
ished ’) as ‘ imperfect.* The seconds, thirds, 
sixths and sevenths are either ‘ major * or 
• minor,* with augmented or diminished inter- 
vals on either side of them. Others, again, as 
shown in the foregoing diagram, correspond to 
slightly different ratios and have special 
names. Voices and strings sharpen and 
flatten these Just intervals for effect, and equal 
temperament no doubt blunts our sense of 
them. But the distinctions are there ; and 
the systems of harmony which would flout 
them and the schemes of notation which would 
ignore them are hardly likely to have more 
success than phonctio spelling, which has 
never made any real headway against the 
historical sense of language. 

The aesthetic effect of major and minor has 
always been something of a puzzle. Historic- 
ally, the minor third was first hoard as the 
residue of the tone and the fourth, as, for 
instance, in the well-known figure. 



and, from its occurrence as the third of the 
scale in modes that were accounted jubilant. 


we gather that it conveyed no feeling of sad- 
ness. To us, the minor third in that position 
is ‘ sad * or ‘ desolate * or ‘ isolated * primarily 
by contrast with the major. But the parti- 
cular effect in harmony is lost in the general 
effect of the tonality, as we see when we con- 
trast the minor effect of — r, where both 

intervals, third and sixth, are major, with the 


Interval. 

Ratio. 

Cent!. 

Position. 1 1 

Octavs 

0 

1 

1200 


0 

Dim. Oct. 

OQ. 

T8 

1180 



Mi^.Tth 

QT 

1 

1088 

C, P, c, eb, ab. 

B 

Hln. 7ih 

Q* 

T 

1018 

K, A, 1, b'b. 


Min. 7th 

02 

Q2 

096 

D, G, B, 0. d, g. 

Bb 

Augm. 6th 
IHarm. 7th 

Q2T« 

O 

4 

976 

969] 

ab 

H 

Dim. 7th 

()2 

QT8 

926 

bfi. 


Sharp 6th 

Q* 

: O 

90G 

F.f, bb. 


MaJ. 6th 

OT; 

:Q 

884 

C. G.d. cb.ab. 

A 

Min. 6th 

0 

:T 

814 

K, A, B, c, g. 

Ab 

Augm. 6th 

T2 

: 1 

772 

eb. 


Fifth 

Q 

: 1 

702 

j 1'. E, F. 0, A, 1 
1 c, f, R, ab, bb. 

O 


major effect of ^z|§zz: , where both are minor. 

But then, again, the minor six-three just quoted 
is so frequently used as a suspension of the 
major triad (as in the first bar of the andante 
of Schubert’s A major sonata, op. 120) that wo 
can only say that the msthetic effect depends 
on the context ; in other words, that an interval 
or chord has little, if any, aesthetic effect per se. 
Particular intervals come into and go out of 
fashion or acquire a local prestige. On the 
banks of the Severn and the Niger the major 
third is indigenous. The Chinese use that 
form of pentatonic scale which begins with 
the major third, while Scots seem to pre- 
fer the dominant form of that scale (i.e, 
with no third at all). The North American 
Indians construct their song on the notes of 
the triad. Russians favour the fourth, Ice- 
landers the augmented fourth. In the Near 
and Middle East the augmented second is 
characteristic. The Swedes sing principally 
in the ‘ ascending * minor. The Irish, as 
musical as any of them, show no decided pre- 
ference for any particular interval. 

Harmony seemed at first to be possible 
only with fourths, and then fifths, admitting 
thirds as exceptions. These were cultivated 
independently in the Gymel (q.v.) at one time 
peculiar to this island. The two were merged 
in Faburden, and the thirds were the chief 
carriers of classical harmony. Chopin familiar- 
ised us with Hungarian augmented seconds 
and fourths ; Sinding exploited augmented 
sixths. Lately we seem to have swung back 
to the fourth as a basis, possibly influenced by 
the Russians, probably as a virile contrast to 
the sweetness of the thirds, certainly not as s 
revival of the Organum. ▲. h. r 9. 
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INTONATION. (1) Tho initial phrase of a 
plain-song melody. Por the intonations of the 
psalm tones see the article Psalmody, and for 
other intonations in simple inflected monotone 
see the article Inflexion. But the term is 
applied more widely to the opening phrases of 
other plain-song melodies besides those that 
grow out of inflected monotone ; this is due to 
the fact that such melodies as antiphons, hymns, 
etc., were * precented,’ that is, the opening 
phrase was started alone by the Precentor or 
other skilled musician, or by some one else 
under his direction. This secured a right open- 
ing and a suitable pitch. Other pieces were 
precented by the celebrant, and the intonations 
of the Credo and the various settings of 
Gloria in cxcclsis were inserted in the ^ssal 
for his guidance. 

(2) The word is also used of singing or play- 
ing in tune. Thus, we say that the intonation 
of such and such a performer is either true, 
or false, as the case may be. Por a detailed 
account of the conditions upon which perfect 
tune depends see Just Intonation, Interval, 
Scale and Temperament. w. s. r. 

INTRADA (Entrata), a term used for an 
opening movement, as by Beethoven for the 
introductory piece of tho ‘ Battle Symphony * 
of his Battle of Vittoria, or for the first move- 
ment of the serenade, op. 25. ‘ Intrade ’ is 

used by Mozart for the overture of his ‘ Bas- 
tion * (K, 50) ; and ‘ Intrada o concerto * by 
Bach for an independent movement (Cat. No. 
117). (See Entr^:e 2.) G. 

INTRODUCTION, a term specially used in 
connexion with symphonic music, where it 
means anything from a single preparatory 
chord to a highly developed movement (gener- 
ally in slow time) leading up to the main 
subject-matter, generally a quick movement 
or allegro. 

Parry, in earlier editions of this Dictionary, 
pointed out that in the more primitive examples 
of symphony or sonata, and notably in certain 
of the string quartets of Haydn J the introduc- 
tion had the character of a ‘ simple signal to 
attention.* 

The development in the musical importance 
of the introduction may be traced through the 
Salomon symphonies of Haydn to the out- 
standing examples presented by the first, 
second, fourth and seventh symphonies of 
Beethoven. Parry notes that 

Mn the Symphony in A [Beethoven, No. 7] the 
idea of tlie independent introduction culminates. It 
has a decidedly appreciable form and two definite 
subjects.' 

The later tendency has been to incorporate 
the introduction with increasing decision into 
the structure of the movement or work as 
a whole. Here, too, Beethoven gave the lead 
as early as op. 13, the ‘ Senate path6tique ’ 

1 Bee Quartet in Fl> (Trantweln, No. 8S) ; Quartet in C (Trautwaln, 
So, 16), op. 78 1 Quartet in Bb (Trautwoia, No. 12), < 9 . 78. 


for pianoforte, where the introductory theme 
is interpolated at successive crises of the 
allegro.* 

Tchaikovsky built on the idea in his 4th and 
6th symphonies, using the introduction to state 
a * motto * theme which punctuates, as it were, 
not only the movement immediately succeed- 
ing it, but later movements as well. Schu- 
mann’s symphony in C and Brahms’s in C 
minor turn it to more subtle uses. The intro- 
ductions to both the opening and the finale of 
Brahms’s C minor are specially noteworthy. 
The former deals with the principal subject- 
matter of the succeeding allegro; the latter 
picks up the same subject-matter and weaves it 
together with ideas anticipatory of the finale. 
Innumerable instances of a similar suggestive- 
ness could be quoted from modern music. Two 
from salient English works deserve mention 
here, namely, Elgar’s first symphony and 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ London * symphony. Of 
these, the former may bo compared with the 
emphatic method of Tekaikovsky, the latter 
with the reflective one of Brahms. o. 

INTROIT (Lat. introitus, antiphona ad 
iniroituiriy ingressa). An antiphon and psalm, 
sung by the choir at the beginning of Mass. 

The words of the antiphon, or introit proper, 
come almost universally from Holy Scripture. 
The psalm has been curtailed until one verse 
only is sung, followed by the Gloria Patri. The 
antiphon is repeated in full at tho conclusion of 
the Gloria, and, according to English custom, 
before it also. Proper introits are appointed 
for every day in the ecclesiastical year ; and 
from the first words of these many Sundays 
derive the names by which they are familiarly 
known — as ‘ Laetare Sunday,’ the fourth 
Sunday in Lent ; ‘ Quasimodo Sunday,’ the 
first Sunday after Easter (Dominica in Albis — 
the ‘ Low Sunday ’ of the old English Calendar). 
The music to which tho introit is sung forms 
part of the Gregorian chant (see Gregorian 
Music) and is to be found in the gradual. Tho 
psalms are sung to special forms of the Gregorian 
tones, more elaborate than those used for the 
Gospel canticles. Tho introit for the first 
Mass on Christmas Day is a remarkably fine 
specimen of the style. 

The First Prayer Book of King Edward VI, 
(1549) appointed for an introit an entire psalm, 
followed by the Gloria Patri, but sung without 
an antiphon. At first sight the rubric, ‘ Then 
shall ho say a Psalm appointed for the Introit,’ 
would lead to the supposition that the psalm 
in question was not intended to be sung by the 
choir : this idea, however, is disproved by the 
fact that the music for it is supplied in Mor- 
becke’s ‘ Booke of Common Praier Noted,’ 
printed in 1550, and adapted, throughout, to 
King Edward’s First Book. This provision of 
an introit ceased in the second Pl-aycr Book 

* 8m alto Hay<ln‘» * Drum roll * Symphony. 
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(1552)» and has not been renewed. But of 
recent years the use of an introit has been 
restored in many Anglican churches, and many 
of the plain-song introits have been adapted to 
Enelish words. w. ii. f. 

INVENTION. A term used by J. S. Bach, 
and probably by him only, for fifteen small 
pianoforte pieces — each in two parts, and each 
developing a single idea. The companion 
pieces in three parts are, for some not very 
obvious reason, called ‘ Symphonien.* o. 

INVERSION (Ger. Umkehrmig). The word 
boars, in musical terminology, five different 
significations. 

,(1) Intervals are said to be inverted when 
their lowest notes are raised an octave higher, 
and thus placed above the highest ones, or vice 
versd, thus — 


In\'ersion. Inversion. Inversion. 



In order to ascertain the inversion of a given 
interval, add to it as many units as are neces- 
sary to make up the number nine. The sum of 
these units will represent the inverted interval. 
Thus: 

12345678 

87654321 

The process of inversion not only changes the 
name of an interval, but, in certain cases, and 
to a certain extent, influences its nature. Major 
intervals, for instance, become minor by inver- 
sion ; and minor intervals, major. Augmented 
intervals become diminished, and diminished 
ones augmented. But the essential character 
of the interval survives the operation unchanged, 
and asserts itself, with equal force, in the inver- 
sion. In whatever position they may be taken, 
consonant intervals remain always consonant i ^ 
dissonant intervals, dissonant ; and perfect 
intervals, perfect. (See Interval.) 

(2) A chord is said to be inverted when any 
note, other than its root, is taken in the lowest 
part. 

Thus— 

Common First Second 


Chord. Inversion. Inversion. 



If the same process be applied to the chord 
of the seventh we shall, by successively taking 
the third, fifth and seventh, in the bass, obtain 
its three inversions, the 6-5-3, the 6-4-3 and 
the 6-4-2. 

1 AlthouKh the Perfect Fourth — the Inver'lon of the Perfect 
Plfth — ^is claMed, by oontrapuntUte, among Dlecorda, it only forma 
an apparent exception to the general rule ; aince it la admitted to be 
a oonaonance, when it appean between the upper psrta of a chord. 

VOL. n 


Chord of the First Second Third 



(3) A pedal point {point d^orgue) is described 
as inverted when the sustained note, instead 
of being placed in the bass, is transferred to an 
upper part, as in Mozart’s pianoforte fantasia 
in C minor (op. 11) : 



— or, to a middle one, as in the following 
passage from Deh vieni^ non tardar {Nozze di 
Figaro)y where the inverted pedal is sustained 
by the second violins : 



In those, and similar cases, the characteristic 
note (whether sustained or reiterated) forms no 
part of the Harmony (7.?;.), which remains 
wholly unaffected, either by its presence or 
removal. 

(4) Counterpoint is said to be inverted 
when the upper part is placed beneath the 
lower, or vice versa : thus (from Cherubini) — 
(«) Double Counterpoint for 2 Voices. 



j „ 


m/ ^ 

(6) Inversic 

Tri'* 

>n. * 

r 





We have, here, an example of what is called 
‘ Double Counterpoint in the Octave,’ in which 
the inversion is produced by simply transpos- 
ing the upper part an octave lower, or the lower 
part an octave higher. But the inversion 
may take place in any other interval, thus 
giving rise to fourteen different species of 
double counterpoint — those, namely, invertible 
in the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth.^ 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth, either 
above or below. In order to ascertain what 
intervals are to be avoided in these several 
methods of inversion, contrapuntists use a 
table, constructed of two rows of figures, one 
placed over the other, the upper row begin- 
ning with the unit, and the lower one (in 
which the numbers are reckoned backwards) 
with the figure representing the particular 
kind of counterpoint contemplated. Thus, for 
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inversion in the ninth, the upper row will begin 
with one, and the lower with nine, as in the 
following example : 

123466789 

987664321 

By this table we learn that, when the relative 
position of two parts is reversed, the unison 
will be represented by a ninth ; the second, 
by an eighth ; the third, by a seventh ; and 
so on to the end : and we are thus enabled to 
see, at a glance, how every particular interval 
must be treated in order that it may conform 
strictly to rule, both in its normal and its 
inverted condition. In this particular case 
the fifth, being the only consonance which is 
answered by a consonance, is of course the 
most important interval in the series, and the 
only one with which it is possible to begin, 
or end, as in the following example from 
Marpurg : 


(a) Double Counterpoint in the Ninth. 



(b) Inversion—the upper part transposed a Ninth 



For practical use of this principle see Invert- 
ible Counterpoint. w. s. b. 

(5) In Counterpoint the term inversion is 

also used to signify the repetition of a phrase 

or passage with reversed intervals, or, as it is 

sometimes called, by contrary motion,-^ e.g . : 


Subject, or theme. 


1 




1 






This is a device very frequently adopted in 
the construction of fugues in order to secure 
variety. In J. S. Bach*s fugues are many 

1 This device of Invenion should be oarefulljr distinguished from 
the kindred device (which might be termed reversion) used in all 
cases of rttrograde imitation (see Becte et Retro and Rovescio), 
wherein a roelod 7 or phrase is not Inverted Interval by Interval 
but from beginning to end, the last note standing first and the first 
.ast. The exact distinction may be seen in the following abort 
example : 

(Reversion, used In 



The assoofatton of this lait effective devlee with laborious artifice. Is 
many cases ineffective, seems rather to have obscured Its practical 
value In short phrases. o. w. n* 


magnificent instances of the effective use of 
this contrivance — as in the ‘ Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier,* Nos. 6 and 8 of Part 1. Sometimes 
the answer to the subject of a fugue is intro- 
duced by inversion — as in Nos. 6 and 7 of 
Bach’s ‘ Art of Fugue ’ — ^and then the whole 
fugue is called ‘ a fugue by inversion.* Canons 
and Imitations are often constructed in this 
way. As examples see the Gloria Patri in the 
Dens Misereatur of Purcell’s Service in Bb, and 
the Chorus, * To our great God ’ in ’ Judas Mao- 
cabaeus.* (See Canon, Fugue, Inscription, 
Invertible Counterpoint.) f. a. o. o. 

INVERTED CADENCE, see Cadence (L), 
section (3). 

INVERTIBLE COUNTERPOINT. Counter- 
point is called invertible when its parts may 
effectively change places, the higher taking the 
lower place, and vice versd. 

Invertible counterpoint in two parts is called 
dlouble counterpoint : 


Prom Boyce’s Anthem ‘Turn Thee unto Me.' 



Lst me not he cun-found ed. 


In\ersion. 



When three-part writing is so constructed as to 

be completely invertible — ^that is, when each 

part in turn will make an effective bass, while 

the other two standing above it may still change 

places — the result is called triple counter- 
point : 


From Bach's ‘ Wohlt. Clav.,’ No. 22. 



Whereas double counterpoint offers only two 
possibilities — ^the original and its inversion, 
triple has six — the original and five different in- 
versions ^ ; and obviously the addition of a fourth 

* If the three eubjectii be celled 1. 2 end 8, the following formuli 
UMkee deer the aix pouitale amngemenU of parte : 1 1 8 2 8‘ 8 

281812 
8 2 8 1 2 1 * 
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invertible part — making quadruple counter- 
point — will give exactly four times the six 
yersions of triple, viz. twenty-four. Similarly, 
quintuple counterpoint has a hundred and 
twenty possibilities (five times that of quad- 
ruple) ; sextuple has seven hundred and twenty, 
and the range may be carried indefinitely into 
regions which become alarmingly vast only as 
they become unpractical. 

There is a second important manner of in- 
version. When parts in counterpoint change 
places as described above, they undergo what 
may be called harmonic inversion. But a 
melody can bo subjected also to an inversion 
which may be termed melodic, (See Invebsion, 
6.) The following free but excellent instance 
of this melodic inversion taken from Brahms's 
German Requiem shows the effect it has upon 
the melody itself : 







It will be seen that all intervals are reversed, 
so that every rise becomes a fall, and vice versd 
— a process in itself so artificial that it is natur- 
ally used with much care by the great com- 
posers, and in moderation even by the greatest 
master of it, Bach himself. The mere melodic 
inversion of one part, as in the Brahms example, 
cannot, however, be said to constitute invert- 
ible counterpoint ; in this at least two parts are 
necessarily involved. It is true that instances 
may be found of the melodic inversion of one 
part, while the other part or parts remain un- 
altered. There is a striking though fragmentary 
example in the counter-subject of one of Bach’s 
* Forty-eight ’ (No. 24 in B minor), of which the 
following various forms have a distinctly ex- 
perimental effect : 


No. 24 of the ‘Forty-eight’ 



yii 




But it may soon be seen that when one of two 
parts is melodically inverted, it is both natural 
and easy to invert the other also. And further, 
it is an important and not an immediately 
obvious fact that two parts cannot be effectively 
invertible in this melodic sense without being 
harmonically invertible also ; and the double 
inversion, like a double reflection, restores their 
relationship to each other in a way that will 
be made clear by the short example which 
follows. 

This is a fragment of counterpoint and three 
different inversions : 




(a) is the model ; (6) an ordinary inversion in 
the harmonic sense only ; (c) an inversion in 
the melodic sense only, or, as it is often called, 
inversion by contrary movement. In both of 
those it will be observed that the intervals be- 
tween the two parts in the model are inverted 
— sixths turning into thirds, thirds into sixths, 
a second into a seventh, and so forth. But 
in the double inversion (both harmonic and 
melodic) at (d), all the intervals are restored, 
being exactly what they wore in the model. ^ 

1 The QAtural reason for this Is simple enough : for it is manifest 
that if the higher of any two parts move upwards it will have 
precisely the same effect upon their xelatlve positions as If the 
lower part move downwards. 



Conversely, a movement downwards of the upper of two parts 
will have the same ^ect (of fipproximatlon) aa the corresponding 
movement upwards of the lower part. 



Therefore. If two parta be melodically Inverted (every downward 
step being turned Into an upward one and vice rarsd), it la only 
neoeMary to invert them harmonically as well to restore their 
relative positions towards each other. 
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This being so it is only natural that though 
ordinary inversion flourishes separately, the 
rarer and more artificial melodic sort is closely 
associated with ordinary inversion ; and in 
quite early treatises, to be mentioned later, it 
was taught as a second and difficult variety of 
double counterpoint inverted in both senses. 
Latterly it docs not appear to have been as 
systematically taught as its real importance 
would warrant. 

The Two Manners op Inversion con- 
trasted. — The essential difference between the 
two styles of inversion is as important as it is 
interesting. While both bear the stamp of in- 
genuity rather than spontaneity, their applica- 
tion in composition has widely different effects. 
One is pre-eminently useful and seldom very 
significant ; the other is usually highly signifi- 
cant and has, in some cases, quite fantastic, 
even dangerous possibilities. A glance at the 
Boyce example quoted above will show that its 
invertibility simply makes for increased utility 
rather than for increased significance. The 
feeling of the passage is in no way changed ; 
it is only in a subtle way amplified ; and a 
composer who plans an effective piece of in- 
vertible counterpoint is only like a wise builder 
who chooses well-planned sizes and patterns of 
building material with a view to very extensive 
and varied use. Indeed, for this reason, an ex- 
tended contrapuntal movement is scarcely to 
be conceived without some traces of double 
counterpoint. But melodic inversion, on the 
other hand, makes rather for new emotional 
significance than for mere utility. Useful it 
may be, but significant in most cases it must 
be ; sometimes it is startlingly so. It is easy to 
account for this. The rise and fall of a melody 
are strongly associated with the feeling that 
underlies it, just as the rise and fall of the 
speaking voice are dependent upon the feeling 
of the speaker, so that often a melody which is 
practically unaffected by ordinary inversion be- 
comes vitally transformed by melodic inversion, 
in a way that ingenious contrapuntists may 
sometimes be apt to overlook. While almost 
any melody will bear transplanting from a 
higher to a lower part, it is hardly too much to 
say that some of the greatest melodies ever 
written would sound as inappropriately gro- 
tesque when melodically inverted as a great 
verso of poetry if road line by line backwards. 

Two notable instances from Bach show more 
clearly than words the exact type of subject 
most suited for melodic inversion. The first is 
the famous one from his ‘ Art of Fugue,* which 
is probably more extensively subjected to this 
kind of inversion than any ever penned : 




The work of which it forms the text is a 
monument of skill. The subject itself has under- 
lying emotion, but it is restrained and equable ; 
it also has a certain amount of rhythm which is 
easily recognisable ; and it shows a third quali- 
fication not yet mentioned but highly signifi- 
cant — its harmonic import is not materially 
disturbed by inversion. For these reasons, 
nothing in its many inversions seems to distort 
or even to disturb the spirit of the subject. 
The second instance to be quoted is of a very 
different kind, and is inserted here to show that 
even an emotional melody of a certain type can 
be inverted without disturbance of its express- 
ive qualities. It is not an example of regular 
inversion, but one in which Bach has taken the 
two limbs of a fugue subject (that of No. 16 
from the ‘ Forty-eight *) and used them, rather 
freely inverted, as the counter-subject ; 


tiubject. 



Instances need not be further multiplied to 
prove the striking and consequently dangerous 
nature of melodic inversion, or to show its best 
use. Neither need further quotations bo made 
to prove that its dangers are not shared by 
ordinary harmonic inversion. The contrast of 
the two, however, would not be just, or at all 
complete, if we omitted to point out, that, al- 
though the prevailing characteristic of ordinary 
inversion is its extreme usefulness, there are rare 
instances in which it also achieves a certain 
delicate expressive significance of its own. One 
such is to be found in a movement in Part 1. of 
Bach’s ‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ whore two oboe 
parts which stand thus in the introduction: 



acquire a new thoughtfulness in their inverted 
form ^ at the close of the movement ; 


1 This useful and euy iuTersion of two upper parte, while the 
baas remains unobanged, was oonstautly used hr Baob. It often 
seems as If the exigencies of compass alone dictated It, but in such 
an instance as that quoted above It Is a gratuitous It version. 
JusUhed only and entirely by its exquisite beauty of efleei. 
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Some account of the earlier stages of the art 
of inversion, as expounded by two notable 16th 
century theorists, and exemplified in the works 
of the greatest composer of the golden age, may 
be appropriately attempted here. 

Early U sb of Invertible Counterpoint. — 
The custom, in the early days of Organum and 
Diaphoniaf of freely doubling the vox organalis 
an octavo above or the vox principalis an octave 
below (see Diaphonia), forms virtually the 
prototype of ordinary inversion. It seems 
probable that its practical origin lies in the 
natural conditions of vocal compass. When 
the words of a motet or mass were passed from 
part to part, their musical counterpart would 
go with thorn ; the accompanying parts would 
then fall into other relative positions, and in- 
version of some sort would soon be discovered 
and prove useful. The other (melodic) manner 
of inversion doubtless first arose with the mere 
exercise of contrapuntal ingenuity ; it is safe 
to assume that it was greatly fostered by the 
canonic devices so dearly loved and diligently 
cultivated in the 14th century, if, indeed, it 
did not originate then. It might perhaps have 
been expected that the usefulness and fascina- 
tion of inversion would have claimed for it 
greater attention in the earlier days than it 
actually received. Its use in the 16th century, 
as will be seen presently in the extracts from 
Palestrina, was quite masterly but never very 
systematic. As to the theorists, Ornithoparcus 
(in 1516) has apparently no mention of the 
subject of inversion at allin hisdolightful Jl/tcro- 
logus; but a limited number of artificial manners 
were sufficiently common to bo minutely dealt 
with by Zarlino in 1558. Of these some details 
may be here given, especially as our own Morley 
explained the subject to English students in his 
Plaine and Eaaie Introduction (1697) as — 

* A manner of composition used among the Italians, 
which they call contrapunto doppio, or double descant. 
Which being sung after divers scries, by changing the 
partes, maketh diverse manners of harmony : and is 
found to be of two sortes.’ 

Both Zarlino’s and Morley’s two sorts prove to 
be really three, as their first sort is divided into 
two manners, one of which (as the former 
author says in his Istitutioni armoniche), ‘ when 
the parts are inverted continues with the 
same intervals,* the other ‘ with variations.* 
Both theorists proceed to suggest that in the 
first manner the inversion is to bo effected by 
transposing the higher part a fifth lower and 
the lower an octave higher, while in the second 
manner the higher part should be taken a tenth 
lower and the lower an octave higher. These 


two kinds are virtually double counterpoint in 
the twelfth and tenth respectively, indeed, 
Morley gives them these names ; and the de- 
scription of the latter as being ‘ with variations ’ 
simply refers to the modifications of intervals 
necessary to preserve tonality when transposing 
any part a tenth. The other sort of ‘ double 
descant,’ described by both theorists, is practi- 
cally inversion by contrary movement, already 
referred to at length in this article ; but some 
of the examples are planned, by an accumula- 
tion of device, not only to invert in a variety of 
ways, but also to make strict canon, sometimes 
direct and sometimes by contrary movement. 
A clear idea of the evolution of this art is only 
to be given by rather extensive quotation. 
Morley’s examples of the first two sorts are too 
long to quote in full, but a few bars will give 
an idea of their vigorous character as well 
as show their exact method of inversion as 
laid down by both Zarlino and Morley 
himself : 


Double descant in the twelfth (Morley). 






Inversion. 



Double descant in the tenth (Morley). 



Morley’s rules for the first sort are concise 
and practical, and agree closely with those 
given by Zarlino, the chief being that no sixth 
is to be used, the compass of a twelfth is not 
to be exceeded, and the parts are not to cross. 
He adds directions for the avoidance of special 
progressions, which would involve false rela- 
tions in inversion. For the second sort the 
chief rule given is that no consecutives of any 
kind are to be written, but curiously enough the 
parts are allowed to cross to the extent of a 
third. 

Both Zarlino and Morley make interesting 
attempts to write a counterpoint at once in- 
vertible in all three ways. Space compels us to 
quote only that of the English master : 
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From Mokley s Plaiiie and EasU 
IntrodiMdion* 

^ Principal). ^ 





result : the part that was the consequent may 
lead» and the leading part may follow as a new 
consequent. This use of double counterpoint 
is worth quoting at length here, as it seems to 
represent the height of what may be styled 
practical ingenuity in this direction. The prin- 
cipal or model is given in full in each case, but 
only a few bars of the reply are indicated, as 
these may easily be completed by the reader : 


Zarlino 


Principale. 


But the greatest cleverness is exercised by both 
theorists in their third kind of inversion. In 
this manner, an example is given, by each, of 
what Morley calls a * canon made per arain et 
thesin^ without any discord in binding manner* 
in it.’ The object of this device may be thus 
explained : When any two parts are written 
without suspended discords, they can be in- 
verted in the double sense (melodically and 
harmonically), as was shown earlier, in such a 
way that all the intervals between them will be 
exactly restored. But if the two parts be also 
constructed so that, apart from this inversion, 
the one forms with the other an exact canon by 
contrary movement^ the inversion, when it takes 
place, will have this simple and surprising 

1 ThiB expreMloa appe«n to b« wed here to elgnlfr Ay eeitfrvry 
mowment, and not, w In ite ordinarily accepted lenM, ey eretied 

•OOMIM. 

* Is, swpewlon. 
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Morley after his effort adds : * Thus you see 
that these wayes of double descant carie some 
difficulties and that the hardest of them all is 
the Canon.* 

Still, in spite of such ingenuity as this, the 
art of inversion seems scarcely to have been 
very highly developed or prosperous in the 16th 
century. The arbitrary choice of a few artificial 
devices out of so many — though those few were 
certainly of the most typical and practical 
kinds — and the minute correspondence of de- 
scription in both authors,^ together with the 
slender consideration they each give the subject 
as compared with the rest of their work, and 
the air of relief with which they both declare 
that genius can discover other new and beauti- 
ful inventions of the same kind — all those 
things point rather to the fact that invertible 
counterpoint was not very systematically for- 
mulated at the time, and that theorists were 
content to be more suggestive than didactic 
on the subject. The omission of any mention 
of double counterpoint at the octave or fifteenth 
seems remarkable ; it suggests that this may 
have been so obvious a use as not to be included 
among ‘ artificial kinds of counterpoint * nor to 
deserve Zarlino’s description as ‘ composition so 
ingeniously arranged that it may be sung in 
several ways.’ Whether at that time it was 
not even dignified with the name of contra- 
punto doppiot as it has been since, is not clear. 

To turn to the practical application of the 
art of inversion in the 16th century, it may be 
said that Palestrina's use of it is more moderate 
and perhaps less systematic than might be 
expected. His great fluency of parts, his faith- 
fulness to melodic outline, and his minute 
reproduction of the emotion of the words in 
each part, all seem to point to invertible counter- 
point as the one art which would give him 

1 gTMifc d»U t4> ZttUao Is slssr. 


absolute freedom. For when melodious phrases 
pass repeatedly from voice to voice, counter- 
points that will not fall naturally into the 
vacated places above or below the chief melody 
must needs be modified, or perhaps abandoned 
altogether. This may be a real hindrance to 
inspiration ; and it is even possible, without 
heresy, to imagine that Palestrina and his con- 
temporaries, had they chanced to study this 
particular art more, might have attained to 
their great heights with even greater ease. But 
it is perhaps truer, and certainly pleasanter, to 
believe that Palestrina’s erudition was in such 
complete subjection to his spirit that learned 
devices of inversion, though fully at his com- 
mand, were modified or abandoned altogether, 
only because, when the time came, a more 
beautiful note or part or progression suggested 
itself. He seems rarely to take a subject from 
a high to a low voice, or vice versd^ without the 
process of adorning or completely changing its 
accompanying counterpoints. Strict inversions 
are to be found ; but they are always beautiful 
rather than learned in effect, and since they are 
clearly the exception in his works, they seem to 
prove his rule of freedom. It needs a well-read 
disciple of the music of that period to speak 
authoritatively — and this the writer cannot 
claim to bo ; but it seems doubtful whether a 
more complete or typical example of the 16th- 
century use of inversion in practical composi- 
tion could be found than chances to be easily 
accessible in Palestrina’s motet, ‘ 0 bcata ot 
gloriosa Trinitas,’ from which the following 
examples are taken. The first is a double 
counterpoint in the twelfth, and its first occur- 
rence (which may be called the model), with its 
three subsequent inversions, are here set down : 



It is difficult to speak with sober moderation of 
this and like examples of Palestrina’s art. It 
will be seen that the model is capable of exact 
inversion, that it never once received it at his 
bands, and yet the effect of exact inversion is 
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virtually produced. The modifications in each 
case have a practical reason behind them which 
the merest tyro can grasp, but in each case 
they put on an inspired grace. The next ex- 
tract may be cited as a like instance of free 
triple counterpoint : 



The chief subject passes from treble to tenor ; 
it is twice modified, yet its spirit is entirely 
preserved ; the inversion of the other parts is 
free, beginning at the fifth and twelfth respect- 
ively, but merging into what, while it cannot 
be called an inversion, yet gives the feeling 
of one. 

The third example is in four parts, and, as the 
bass remains the same, it affords what would 
seem a rare instance of an inversion in which 
all the four parts are reproduced note for 
note ; 



that these phrases form the counterpart of each 
other ; but they are each part of a five- bar 
phrase, and in the rest of the phrase they have 
only one part strictly in common. The last 
quotation affords a practical application of 
strict double counterpoint at the octave which 
seems really rare in Palestrina. The point of 
great interest is the flexibility and freedom of 
the bass part which accompanies each inver- 
sion, while the great beauty and masterly free- 
dom of the final cadence are so typical, and they 
so enhance the whole treatment, that they are 
here included : 
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The Harmojstio Era in Invertible Counter- 
point. — Fux (1660-1741 ) in his Qradua treats of 
double counterpoint in general in connexion 
with double fugue. He considers it (1) in the 
octave, (2) in the tenth, (3) in the twelfth, (4) by 
contrary motion — distinguishing what ho calls 
simple contrary motion and strict contrary motion 
under the names al rovescio and al contrario 
riverso respectively. His book is still fairly 
accessible (in its old English translation) and 
need not be quoted at any length here. It 
makes clear the fact, as was to be expected, 
that no striking advance in the art of inversion 
was made during the 17th century. But 
momentous things were happening during that 
time, amongst them one which would have an 
important bearing upon inversion, viz. that the 
bass or lowest part began to assume a character 
very different from the upper parts and one 
definitely its own. In early days a bass could 
be as ductile as a treble, as may be seen in some 
of the instances from Palestrina quoted above : 
and although the harmonic style of bass was 
even then often present (sometimes as regulated 
and mature as anything written in the 18th 
century), yet it still enjoyed a sort of happy 
irresponsibility as compared with the stereo- 
typed harmonic passages of the age of figured 
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basses, and it was not until the powerful pro- 
gression of dominant to tonic had fully asserted 
itself, ascended its throne, and assumed its 
sway, that such basses as the following became 
the rule : 



These, it will be seen, are not such as will com- 
fortably invert. In the days between the death 
of Palestrina and the birth of Bach, the key 
kingdom became more or less established and 
the way prepared, so that when the latter 
arrived with his stupendous gifts, it was possible 
for him and for his contemporaries and followers 
completely to restore melodic flexibility to all 
the parts without any violation of the absolute 
rule of key. This was the new polyphony, and 
it bestowed fresh vitality upon the act of in- 
version as upon every other contrapuntal 
device. 

It is scarcely too much to assert that in 
Bach's lifetime this particular art made as 
much progress as it had made in the whole of 
its previous existence, and it has not greatly 
advanced since. Bach’s characteristic freedom 
of melodic style, together with his extraordinary 
clearness of harmonic purpose, wore specially 
favourable to it ; indeed, they furnished him 
with just the two requisites for success ; and 
doubtless the diligence with which ho con- 
structed parts that were invertible reacted 
favourably upon his style. He found the 
simple harmonic scheme of tonic, dominant and 
subdominant, awaiting him. and attained com- 
plete mastery over it, establishing and extend- 
ing it by all he wrote. It is not intended to 
suggest here that harmonic root basses, such as 
those cited above, belonged only to the early 
days of harmonic rule, or that they were 
altogether abolished by Bach in favour of more 
flexible and melodious bassos. They are, of 
course, as indispensable to-day as they were in 
the hands of any early Italian harmonic writer, 
such as Vivaldi, and nothing can replace them 
for strength and real grandeur of effect. More- 
over, Bach and Handel used, to great advantage, 
basses as angular and incapable of inversion 
as any of their predecessors had used. The 
pre-eminent achievement, however, of Bach’s 
polyphony was to reconcile harmonic strength 
with melodic grace in one and the same part 
whenever he needed both, and this is clearly 
the whole problem of modem invertible counter- 


point. Innumerable are the melodies of beauty 
and the basses of strength which will not invert; 
but let parts be combined which are strong 
enough to be basses and beautiful enough to be 
melodies, and the two great commandments of 
invertible counterpoint are fulfilled. It is this 
fact which makes Bach’s fugues, and notably 
the Forty-eight and the collection called the 
Art of Fugue, the finest text- book on inversion. 

For a detailed exposition of all the varieties 
of inversion and their peculiarities, the reader 
must be referred to the many works on the 
subject since that of Fux, amongst which may 
be named those of Marpurg, Azzopardi, Cheru- 
bini, Albrechtsberger ; and in England, in 
modem times, the little Primer by Bridge, and 
the much larger one by Prout, have done much 
to help the student. Many modern German 
treatises, too, are devoted to double counter- 
point ; one by J. E. Haberl (Leipzig, 1899) 
deals in much detail with the rarer inversions. 
Hero no more can be attempted than to add 
some general remarks as to the three most 
useful and common kinds of inversion, together 
with a few practical hints on inversion by con- 
trar 3 ’^ movement. 

Inversion at the Octave or Fifteenth 
(in two, three or more parts). — This inversion 
is the most natural and serviceable, and is by 
far the most common. It has already been 
made clear that the all-important point, 
whether in double, triple or manifold cjounter- 
point of this kind, is to imply the harmonic pro- 
gression so unequivo(;aIly as to secure it in all 
irwersiona from ambiguity or from actual dis- 
tortion. But the practical difficult as is 
pointed out by every theorist from Fux on- 
w'ards, generally centres upon the ambiguous 
nature of the perfect fourth ^ and upon the un- 
natural restrictions which consequently limit 
the use of its inversion, the fifth. A fifth (or 
possibly a fourth if between two upper parts) 
may form at one moment an innocent concord, 
and at the next, when inverted as a fourth from 
the lowest part, it may become a discord, with 
a different root. For a fourth from the bass 
ordinarily implies a delayed tliird, just as a 
seventh implies a sixth or a ninth an octave. 
The rough-and-ready rule to obviate this diffi- 
culty is to exclude the fifth, because of the 
difficulty of its inversion as a fourth, or else, 
in view of its becoming a discord, to prepare 
it by suspension or cautious conjunct move- 
ment.* But this is clearly not the best method, 
nor does it produce results to be compared 

1 The hi»t«ry of this unfortunate Interval, vhlch to thle day ta 
both concord and discord. Is still In the makluR. It is ponelbie to 
conce've a system in which Its earlv freedom and equal rights as a 
perfect concord had been much lonirer maintaincsl. Greater freedom 
seems in store for it. Beethoven shocked his contemporaries by 
treating a 6>4 as a concord. Schumann dnred to end a Novelette 
on this much-abused chord. Its increasing freedom will .iimlnish 
restrolnts in inversion. But whatever happens to it, the third will 
doubtless remain a most nowerful and rightful usurper. 

* It is also possible to write the complete 5-3 fearlesslv, and 
simply to avoid the Inversion which converts it Into an unsatisfactory 
6-4. This Bach has done, for example, in the ease of the chord 
marked * in the triple eounterpuint quoted at the beginning of this 
article. 
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with Baches finest examples of double or triple 
counterpoint. There are innumerable in- 
stances of well and freely planned fifths and 
fourths ; to know how these may be written 
the student must probably adopt the more 
circuitous course of studying all the devices 
by which a deliberate harmonic basis may be 
made perspicuous, and that not only in four or 
three parts, with more or less complete chords, 
but in the implied harmonies of two parts, and 
even in a single melody without accompani- 
ment. Some of these devices may be briefly 
indicated. Thus the leap of a fourth upwards or 
a fifth downwards to an accented note implies 
the root progression whether accompanied or 



not ; and the inevitable progression of leading 
note to tonic — ^perhaps plain, perhaps adorned 
by the conventional shako or changing note or 
other adornment — ^is easily recognisable when- 
ever it occurs. 



Still more conspicuous among melodic devices, 
by which harmonic intention is implied, is that 
which in all its forms may be called the arpeggio 
device, i.e. moving from note to note of a chord 
till it be completely inferred. 




In these instances of inferred diminished and 
dominant sevenths it will be seen that it is 
enough to indicate the two characteristic notes 
of each chord, the rest being omitted. This 
principle is easier to embody in two-part writ- 
ing, whore all the melodic devices just enumer- 
ated may be supplemented by a characteristic 
note in the second part that shall make the 
progression still clearer. For instance, if the 
dominant seventh be added to the leading note 
in the example at the top of this page, the pro- 
gression is confirmed, and a sure foundation for 
good double ccunterpoint will be formed. 
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dently guided Bach in his construction of such 
masterly triple counterpoint as the following : 
From No. 4 of the ‘Forty-eight* 



in which a bold Iqap to C sharp in the second 
bar enables him to retain the vigour and full- 
ness of a complete common chord without the 
smallest risk of ambiguity. The reader will 
have perceived that in an important sense it 
becomes really easier to write good invertible 
counterpoint in many parts than in two. For, 
as the parts increase, the means of harmonic 
clearness manifestly increase also. Thus, a 
chord of the dominant or diminished seventh 
is not liable to the ambiguity in inversion that 
besets a plain common chord. And from this 
the student may argue backwards and discover 
that in three- part counterpoint, and even in 
two, incomplete or implied chords of the seventh 
will often serve far better than complete or 
implied common chords, and will make his 
harmonic purpose quite clear. A splendid 
instance of this device is to be found in the 
following triple counterpoint taken from Bach *9 
great G minor organ fugue : 



which is chiefly built on incomplete chords of 
the seventh. 

Of the many varieties of inversion at other 
intervals (mentioned in the article Inversion) 
two are to be singled out as the most useful. 

Double Counterpoint at the Tenth. — 
The chief claim of this variety to special con- 
sideration is to be found in the fact, pointed out 
by the 16th-century theorists as well as those 
of to-day, that it is possible to use the model 
(or principal) and its inversion (or reply) simul- 
taneously, thus making a three-part result. 
Before Palestrina was born, Ornithoparcus 
wrote : " The most famous manner of the 
Counter-poinl (as saith Franchinus) is, if the 
Base goe together wdth the Meane, or any other 
Voyce, being also distant by a tenth, whilst the 
Tenor doe goe in Concord to both.’ To achieve 
this, consecutive thirds and sixths are obviously 
banned in the model. This is its chief condi- 
tion, and two parts in well-planned contrary 
and oblique motion generally allow not only of 
this valuable inversion in its simple form, but 
also of various applications of what are knows 
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gs added thirds, in which the advantages of 
lucidity and economy are combined with those 
of richness and strength which the subjects 
naturally gain by being doubled in thirds or 
sixths. The groat usefulness of this kind of 
counterpoint is also well illustrated in such 
learned fugues as the A minor from Bach's 
Forty-eight quoted above. The following frag- 
ment of double counterpoint, which appears at 
the second and third entries of the subject. 



is enlarged into this at the fourth entry : 



and an analysis of the whole fugue reveals its 
almost inexhaustible possibilities.^ 

Double Counterpoint at the Twelfth. — 
The chief practical points to note in this inver- 
sion are : ( 1 ) that, in it, thirds become tenths 
and vice versd, so that consecutive thirds and 
tenths may be freely used ; (2) octavos and 
fifths are also interchangeable, each inverting 
into the other ; (3) sixths are to be used with 
peculiar caution as they invert into sevenths. 
Its chief characteristic, and probably its chief 
usefulness, are both to be found in its power 
to effect or suggest a subtle modulation to a 
nearly related key (the dominant or subdomi- 
nant, as the case may be), since while one of the 
parts remains stationary, the other is transposed 
a twelfth up or down, Special allowance for 
this effect should be made in tlie model, especi- 
ally at the cadence.* The device of a falling fifth 
adopted by Morley in the fourth bar of the pas- 
sage already quoted (at p. 725), is excellent and 
should be noted, as when the lower part is trans- 
posed a twelfth higher a perfect cadence in D 
minor is effectively secured. The following frag- 
ment is so planned as to infer throe different 
cadences (in A minor, F major and C major 
respectively) in its model and two inversions : 



It is not always necessary, however, to suggest 
modulation. It may be avoided either by care- 
ful omission of the note that would effect the 

I It is the eontrorv fonfunel movement -which chiefly accounU 
lor the tcreat resourcea of this particular counterpoint. It will be 
seen that It Is invertible in a \ arlety of ways other than Uie tra^ 
and that when the eublect is taken In contrary movement and in 
close ntretto, the use rf the flret rounter-nuhject never fails. 

* It in the cadence in all double counterpoints that naturally 
'*Wda ciodest attention, for it Is there that cleamesa la moat desirable. 


modulation in inversion (subdominant or leading 
note), or else by deliberate alteration of that one 
note in the inverted form. This Bach has done 
in the following beautiful triple counterpoint, 
an instance of particular grace and significance: 

From No. 17 of the * Forty-eight.* Baoh. 



Inversion by Contrary Movement. — S o 
much has already been said in the first part of 
this article on this important variety that it 
only remains to name the chief points to be 
observed in construction, and tho ways in 
which inversion may best bo effected. 

(1) Concords must prevail at tho accented 
points, and only passing discords may bo intro- 
duced. Naturally no suspended discords are 
possible, for the simple reason that in the in- 
version tho suspension would fall upwards, and 
though tho laws of gravity seem less immutable 
in music than in physics, such a suspension can 
only sound forced and unnatural. (2) Tho 
beginning and ending, but especially tho end- 
ing, must be regulated by the scale on which 
the melodies are inverted, as will be seen below. 

The possible scales on which any melody 
may bo inverted are obviously seven. The 
scale of C, for example, may bo inverted in tho 
following positions : 
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Of these the first, third and fifth possess special 
harmonic advantages, for in each the chief har- 
monies (tonic and dominant) upon which the 
model is built may, to a large extent, remain 
unchanged in the inversion. In none is it 
possible to achieve this completely. The scale 
which most favours the dominant is least 
favourable to the tonic chord. Thus in No. 6 
the dominant triad coincides completely, and 
a subject built upon it would fare excellently in 
inversion till it came to the tonic : 


Good. 


Bad. 
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Similarly, scale No. 6 completely favours the 
tonic, but the dominant triad in it is answered 
by the subdominant. Nos. 1 and 3 effect com- 
promises, having points of coincidence in each 
triad as seen in this fragment : 






And if the dominant seventh be used for a basis 
of the model, as it is in numberless cases, these 
two scales (together with No. 5, if the dominant 
ninth be a feature) form by far the most useful. 



Of these No. 3 justly takes first place (in the 
major mode), for it alone combines with its 
harmonic advantages the exact melodic coin- 
cidence of every interval in inversion, tone co- 
inciding with tone, semitone with semitone, and 
— ^most important of all — tritone with tritone. 

In the harmonic minor mode the conditions 
are modified ; but the superior advantage of 
two scales. Nos. 3 and 5, are beyond need for 
discussion : 




In conclusion, it may be said that the com- 
mon reputation of invertible counterpoint is 
that of an exercise of ingenuity rather than an 
important part of a composer’s equipment. 

Yet it is certain that few technical powers 
give such freedom to inspiration as the mastery 
of part-writing. Basses that will make good 
trebles, melodies that are possible as basses, 
and inner parts that are worthy to take the 
place of either treble or bass, are neither always 
possible nor always desirable. But the power 
to write them at will, which the art of inversion 
teaches, is invaluable. It is obviously perfected 


constructive ability that favours perfect expres 
sion of feeling. Exact balance of that which 
we call construction with that which we call 
inspiration is rare indeed. There have been 
many composers, and indeed whole periods 
of musical development, preponderantly intel- 
lectual, while others have been distinguished 
for almost reckless emotional enterprise. It is 
to the works of men who, like Palestrina and 
Bach, reconcile both sides of the art that we 
may well turn for the true examples of such 
musical mechanism as invertible counterpoints. 
They bring their best inspiration to the best 
construction of which they, or rather their age, 
may be capable. They show us how to com- 
bine the joy of freedom with the dignity of 
restraint. They are servants of laws not less 
than we are, but they find their service perfect 
freedom. They not only instil abounding life 
into every intellectual device, but they assidu- 
ously cultivate the latter for the sake of the 
former. They obey old laws and silently enact 
now ones, setting their own particular seal of 
permanence upon things hitherto only tenta- 
tively expressed or scarcely even apprehended, 
making their own fine attempts to express a 
perfect thing perfectly. Towards this high end 
the art of invertible counterpoint is not the 
least important contributor. H. w. D. 

INVITATORTUM. The Invitatory, as sung 
at matins, stands alone among all the chants of 
the breviary services. It is a refrain which is 
sung in conjunction with the 95th Psalm, * O 
come let us sing,* at the beginning of matins ; 
and this with its refrain is a survival of the old 
responsorial singing. The Psalm itself is sung 
by solo voices ; the refrain is repeated by the 
choir ; sometimes the whole, sometimes only 
the second part, is intercalated between the 
verses, wliich are grouped for this purpose very 
differently from the natural arrangement of the 
Psalm in the Psalter. These Invitatories form 
part of the antiphonal ; but they, together 
with the special chants (appropriate to each 
mode) to which the Psalm is sung, are often 
collected in a separate volume, and have been 
so collected and printed at Solesmes. It is pro 
posed to insert some invitatoria in the revision 
of the Prayer Book under consideration (1927). 

The term Invitatory has been sometimes 
applied to the 95th Psalm itself, especially by 
writers who were dealing with the English 
Prayer Book since the refrain was given up at 
the Reformation. The term, however, properly 
belongs to the responsorial refrain, and not to 
the Psalm. w. H. F. 

lOLANTHE, or The Peer and the Peri. 
(1) Comic opera in 2 acts ; text by W. S. Gilbert, 
music by Sullivan. Produced Savoy Theatre, 
Nov. 25, 1882. (2) ‘lolanthe' is also the 

title of a lyric opera in one act; music by 
Tchaikovsky. Produced St. Petersburg, Doc. 
1893. 
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IONIAN MODE (Lat. modus lonictus; modus \ 
laMius)^ see Modes, Ecclesiastical. 

IPERMESTRA. A libretto of Metastasio 
which has proved very attractive to a long list 
of composers. The Dictionnaire lyrique of 
Clement gives no less than 18 settings of it 
by Galuppi, Sarti, Jommelli, Basse, Gluck, and 
other eminent musicians. (See Metastasio.) 

a. 

IPHIGENEIA. The story of Iphigeneia, the 
daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra — ^in 
the two episodes of her deliverance from sacri- 
fice at Aulis, and her rescue of her brother 
Orestes from the same fate at Tauris, which 
formed the subject of Euripides's two tragedies 
— ^has been a favourite subject with the com- 
posers of operas. Not to speak of the two 
masterpieces of Gluck, noticed below, we may 
say here that the opera of ‘ Ifigonia in Aulide,* 
by Apostolo Zeno, has boon, according to the 
Catalogue in tho Theatre Lyrique of F. Clement, 
set to music by no fewer than twenty composers 
between 1713 and 1811 — D. Scarlatti, Caldara, 
Porpora, Abos, Traetta, Majo, Guglielmi, 
Jommclli, Salari, Sarti, Martin y Solar, Prati, 
Giordani, Zingarelli, Bertoni, Mosca, L. Rossi, 
Trento, Mayer, Federici. The opera of ‘ Ifi- 
genia in Tauride * (author unknown, but 
possibly Vinci) has been composed by nine 
separate composers — D. Scarlatti, Orlandini, 
Vinci, Jommolli, Mazzoni, Agricola, Monzi, 
Tarchi and Carafa. An ‘ Iphig6nie en Tauride,' 
words by Ducho and Danchet, music by 
Desmarost and Campra, was given in Paris at 
the Academic de Musique, May 6, 1 704. g. 

IPHIGENIE EN AULIDE, a ‘ Trag6dio- 
op6ra ’ in 3 acts ; words by the Badli du Rollet, 
after Racine ; music by Gluck. Produced at 
the Acad6tnie, Apr. 19, 1774. Wagnor made a 
spocial arrangement of it, revising the text and 
instrumentation, and altering the end. His 
version was performed at Dresden, Feb. 22, 
1847. Tho score of his close to the overture 
was published in 1859. G. 

IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE. (1) ‘Trag6die 
lyrique ’ in 4 acts ; words by Guillard, music 
by Gluck, Produced at the Academic, May 18, 
1779; St. James’s Theatre, by a German 
company, 1840; New York, Metropolitan 
Opera House, Nov. 25, 1916. (2) Tragedy by 

Dubreuil, music by Piccinni, was produced at 
the Op6ra, Jan. 28, 1781. On the first night, 
the chief actress being obviously intoxicated, 
a spectator cried out, ‘ Tphig^nie en Tauride ! 
allons done, e’est Iphig^nie en Champagne ! ’ 

G. 

IPOLITO, see Babth^ilemon, Francois 
Hippolyte. 

IPPOLITOV-IVANOV, Michael Mikhailo- 
vich (6. Gatchina, Nov. 19, 1869), composer 
and conductor, was a son of a mechanic 
employed in the palace. From 1876-82 he 
studied at the Conservatoire of St. Petersburg, 


and passed through the composition class under 
Rimsky-Korsakov. On completing his studies 
he was appointed director of the Music School 
and conductor of the Symphony Concerts at 
Tiflis (in connexion with tho Imperial Russian 
Musical Society). Hero he made a close study 
of the music of various Caucasian races, more 
especially that of the Georgians. His book, On 
the National Songs of Georgia f is considered an 
authority on this subject. In 1893 he accepted 
a professorship at the Moscow Conservatoire, 
and for five years conducted tho Moscow Choral 
Society. In 1899 he became conductor of the 
Moscow Private Opera, an enterprise which has 
exercised an important influence upon musical 
life in Russia. Ippolitov - Ivanov’s style is 
essentiafiy lyrical, straightforward and agree- 
ably melodious. His works comprise : 

Okchebtra. — 1. Overture on a Runaian theme, * Yar-Khmel op, 1. 
2. Smphonic scherzo, op. 2. Suite, * CaucaHian Sketeben,' op. 10 
(1895). 4. Sinfnnletta (originally sonata for pianoforte and violin, 

op. 81, op. 34 (1902). 6. Overture, Spring. 8. Overture, Medea. 

7. Suite, • Jverla,' op. 42. 8. Sraipbony In E minor, op. 46. 9. 
Armenian Ithapaody, op. 48. 10. Symphonic Poem, * Mtayry,’ op. 64. 

Vocal Works wirir Orchbstha. — ('oronailon Cantata, op. 12. 

* Twelve Characteriatlc Pictures ’ for rhoru<« and orchestra, op. 18. 
Cantatvia in nicinory of Poushkin, Gogol and Joukovsky. 

Opkras. — ‘R uth* (Tiflis, 1887); ‘Asra’ (1890); 'Assya,' subject 
from Tourgenlev ( Moscow Private Or»era, 1 900) ; ‘ Treachery ‘ (1909) ; 

* Tho Spy^ (1912) ; * Ole the Norseman ’ (1918). 

CnAMiusH Mobio. — P ianoforte quartet, op. 9. String quartet, 
A mluor, op. 13. Sonata for vln. and PF., op. 8. 

Vocal. — Bongs and Duets with pianoforte accompaniment, op. 
11, op. 14 (6), op. 16 (3), op. 21 (8), op. 22 (6), op. 23 (3 Moorish 
melodies), op 25 (6 duets), op. 27 (2), op. 28 (.'>), op. SI (4), op. 3.3 (6). 
Also several choruses, a cappella, and with pianoforte accompani- 
ment. Idturgy of Si. John Chrysostom, op. 37. 

IRELAND, Francis, the pseudonym adopted 
by Francis Hutcheson (6. Dublin, Aug. 13, 
1721 ; d, there 1780), a medical man who was 
also an amateur composer. Ho graduated 
B.A. in Dublin 1745, M.A. 1748, and M.D. 
1762. As early as 1750 he had published a 
medical work at Glasgow. In J uly 1 7 60 he was 
appointed lecturer in Chemistry at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and in 1775 was elected con- 
sulting physician to the Rotunda Hospital. 

He adopted the pseudonym of Francis 
Ireland, fearing to injure his professional pros- 
pects by being known as a composer. Under 
this name he produced in the latter half of the 
18th century many vocal compositions of con- 
siderable merit. The Catch Club awarded him 
three prizes, viz. in 1771 for his catch ‘ As Colin 
one evening * ; in 1772 for his cheerful glee 
‘ Jolly Bacchus * ; and in 1773 for hia serious 
glee * Where weeping yews.’ Eleven glees and 
eight catches by him are printed in Warren’s 
collections. His beautiful madrigal, ‘ Return, 
return,’ is well known. 

w. H. H. ; addns. w. h. g. r. 

IRELAND, John (6. Inglewood, Bowden, 
Cheshire, Aug. 13, 1879), composer, derives his 
descent from Fife8hii*e on the father’s side, and 
Cumberland on the mother’s. His father was 
a well-known literary man, editor of the Man- 
chester Examiner and Times, and author of the 
Book-Lover's Enchiridion, 

Ireland attended the R.C.M. (1893-1901), 
and is one of the many composers who owe 
their training to Stanford. Between 1901 and 
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1908 he wrote many compositions, including 
four orchestral works, two string quartets, two 
violin sonatas, a sextet for strings, clarinet and 
horn, a trio for piano, clarinet and violoncello, 
a piano sonata, shorter pieces for piano, 
numerous songs, and some choral music. All 
these have since been withdrawn as not being 
representative, but the experience gained in 
them is one of the reasons why his list of works 
begins with compositions showing a mature 
stage of development. This list opens in 1908 
with a fantasy -trio in A minor for piano, violin 
and violoncello, written for an early Cobbett 
Competition, and followed a year later by 
a sonata in D minor for viohn and piano, 
after which there is an interval of three years. 
Both works were revised as occasion arose to 
reprint them. Though the idiom is not that 
of the later works, they contain much that is 
characteristic. A holiday spent in Jersey in 
1912 seems to have stimulated the composer, 
and both the works dated the following year 
are in some measure born of it. These are an 
orchestral Prelude, * The Forgotten Rite,* and 
three piano pieces, ‘ Decorations,’ to which are 
appended quotations from Arthur Symons 
and Arthur Machen. These pieces convey 
a suggestion of impressionism and associate 
themselves readily with the mystic naturalism 
that is an undercurrent in much of Ireland’s 
work. In 1914 ho completed a trio in E minor 
in three movements, which, after performance, 
was put back for revision, and remains un- 
published. It is not to be confused with the 
later trio in one movement, in the same key. 
The next work which calls for mention is the 
characteristically austere but ruggedly power- 
ful rhapsody for piano of 1916. This falls in 
the war period, which inspired a few songs 
(‘ The Cost,* ‘ The Soldier,’ ‘ Blow out, you 
Bugles ’), but influenced in a more subtle 
manner the two works bearing the date 1917 — 
the one-movement trio mentioned above, and 
the second sonata for violin and piano. 

It was the latter work which, on its first 
performance by Albert Sammons and William 
Murdoch in Mar. 1917, attracted so much 
attention that it may be said to date Ireland’s 
rise to fame. It is in three movements, the 
first dramatic, the second lyrical, and the 
third suggesting a relaxation of the prevailing 
tension. In some indefinable way it reflected 
the psychology of the period, and within a 
short time it had an unprecedented number of 
performances. The trio, which is in the form 
of a set of free variations, has a grim atmosphere 
and an underlying bitterness which corre- 
sponds with another feeling prevalent at the 
time and since. The two sets of piano pieces 
which followed, ‘ Preludes * and ‘ London 
Pieces,’ are in reality accumulations. The 
first of the former belongs to 1914, and the 
third of the latter did not appear until its two 


predecessors had long been familiar. They 
were followed in 1920 bv a pianoforte sonata, 
and a year later by the symphonic rhapsody 
which bears the title ‘ Mai-Dun,’ from the pre- 
historic ‘ camp * which will be familiar to 
readers of Thomas Hardy’s Wessex novels. 
The violoncello sonata of 1923 is perhaps the 
composer’s best work since the A minor violin 
sonata, and a comparison of tho two is in- 
structive in showing a progressive tendency 
towards compression and compactness. 

Ireland’s style is based securely upon classic- 
ism and upon the well-tested principles of 
construction which tradition has handed down 
from the 16th century. It is diatonic, almost 
to the point of severity, which does not impede 
freedom in the use of unessential notes, 
especially in the form of additions to the 
harmonic texture. In common with some of 
his contemporaries, he inclines to tho major (or 
Dorian) sixth in tho minor key, but his use of 
it does not suggest the prevailing tendency to 
flirt with the modes. More personal is his use 
of the sharpened (or Lydian) fourth in the 
major key. His artistic integrity is the main 
reason why his output is not more voluminous, 
even in the smaller lyrical forms. He is dis- 
inclined to write unless strongly moved to do 
so, and still more disinclined to part with a 
work until satisfied. Of tho three moods which 
are most clearly expressed in his best work, the 
lyrical, the rugged and the communing with 
nature, the first finds the readiest expression, 
whilst the last is sometimes less easy to pene- 
trate. Examples of it are ‘ The Forgotten 
Rite,’ the rhapsody for contralto entitled 
‘ Earth’s Call,’ and tho finale of the piano 
sonata. His harmonic texture is generally 
close-woven, but clarity is preserved by the 
sharpness of the outlines. Of his numerous 
songs, ‘ Sea-Fever,’ has attained the widest 
popularity. 

ORCHESTEA 

1913. Prelude, * The Forifotien Rite.' 

19‘21. Bynipbunic Rhapsody, ' Mai-Dun.’ 

CHAMBER music: 

1908. Phantasy in A min., for v’lh., v’cl. and PF. 

1909. Sonata No, 1 in D min. for v’lii. and PF. 

1917. Trio No. 2 in one movement, for v’ln., v'ci. and PF. 

1917. Sonata No. 2 in A min., for Via and PF. 

1923. Sonata in O znin. for v'ci. and PF. 


PIANO 

191S. Deooratloni : 1. The Island Spell. 

2. Moonglade. 

3. The Scarlet Ceremonies. 

1915. Rhapsody. 

1917. Preludes : 1. The Undertone. 

2. Obsession. 

3. The Holy Boy. 

4. Fire of Spring. 

1918. The Towing Path. 

Leaves from a Child’s Sketch Book. 

1918. Merry-Andrew. 

Hummer Evening. 

The Almond Trees. 

1919. London Pieces : 1. Chelsea Reach. 

2. Ragamuffin. 

3. Bobo Forenoons. 

1920. Sonata. 

1921. Two Pieces : 1. For Remembrance. 

2. Amberley WOd Brooke, 

1921. The Darkened Valley. 

1922. Soliloquy. 

On a Birthday Morning. 

1923. Eiulnox. 

1824. Frdude. 
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VOICE AND PIANO 
Upwards of 60 songs, tncloding cycles : 

Songs of a Wayfarer. 

Marigold. 

The Land of Lost Content. 

Three Bongs (Thomas Hardy). 

Further : Sea Feyer, The Cost. Earth’s Call. The Hat. The Adoration, 
Best. etc. 

Borne partsongs. 

IRENE, see Rbine de Saba, La. 

IRIS. Opera in 3 acts; text by Luigi Illica, 
music by Mascagni. Produced Costanzi 
Theatre, Rome, Nov. 22, 1898 ; a revised 
version. La Scale, Milan, 1899 ; Philadelphia, 
Oct. 14, 1902 ; Covent Garden, July 8, 1919. 

IRISH MUSIC. Ireland was in early times 
the seat of Christianised learning and a remark- 
able artistic civilisation. In the 5th century 
Shiel (Sedulius) composed many hymns, and 
also the Introit ‘ Salvo Sancte Parens,’ still in- 
cluded in the Roman Gradual. John Scotus 
Erigena, an Irishman (d. circa 875), is the first 
ro allude to descant or organum. Another 
Irishman, St. Cellach (Gall) {d. 646), founded 
the great monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland. 
Somewhat later flourished St. Mailduff, the 
Irish founder of Mailduffsburgh, or Malmes- 
bury, who taught St. Aldhelm, a renowned 
Saxon musician. St. Helias, an Irish monk, 
was the first to introduce the Roman chant at 
Cologne about the year 1025. The music of 
Ireland, and in particular her ancient school of 
harp-playing, have from early ' times been in 
high repute, having been lauded in the writings 
of Brompton, Giraldus Cambrensis, Dante and 
John of Salisbury (12th century). The last- 
named writes thus ; 

‘ The attention of this people to musical instru- 
ments I flud worthy of commendation, in which 
their skill Is beyond comparison superior to that of 
anv nation I liave seen,’ 

Fuller’s words are equally strong : 

‘ Yea, w'e might well think that all the concert of 
Christendom in this war (the Crusade coudueted by 
Godfrey of Boulogne) would have made no music 
if the Irish Harp had been wanting.' 

Fordun (14th century). Clyn (1340), Polidore 
Virgil and Major (15th century), Vincenzo 
Galilei, Bacon, Spenser, Stanihurst and Cam- 
den (16th century) speak with equal warmth. 

Three Irish airs appear in the ‘ Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book ’ — (1) ‘The Ho-hoane’ (Ochone), 
(2) an ‘ Irish Dumpe ’ and (3) ‘ Callino Castu- 
rame,’ the last set by William Byrd. They are 
all in 6-8 measure, and seem to possess the 
characteristic featui'es of Irish mclo(iy. To the 
last air there is an allusion in Shakespeare, 
‘ Henry V.,’ act iv. sc. 4, where Pistol ad- 
dresses a French soldier thus : ‘ Quality ! 
Calon o custure me ! ’ — an expression which has 
greatly puzzled the critics. It is evidently 
an attempt to spell as pronounced the Irish 
phrase * Oailinog a stuir me * — ‘ young girl, my 
treasure ! ’ 

For the earliest published collections of Irish 
music see the bibliography below. But these» 

t toBw hay* bM&te«idi In llth-centory MSB. (Dr. FMaohnr). 


being for flute or violin, supply no idea of the 
polj’^phonio stylo of the music for the Irish 
harp, an instrument with many strings of 
brass or some other metal : the harp preserved 
in Trinity College, Dublin (commonly but 
erroneously called the harp of Brian Bom), 
having thirty strings ; that of Robin Adair, 
preserved at Holybrook in co. Wicklow, thirty- 
seven strings ; and the Fitzgerald harp, incor- 
rectly called the Dalway harp (1621), fifty- two 
strings. (See Harp.) During the incessant 
wars which devastated the island in the 16th 
and 17th centuries the art of music languished 
and decayed : there had indeed been many 
famous performers upon the harp, the national 
instrument had appeared on tho coinage of 
Henry VlII.,^ and had also been appended to 
some State Papers a.d. 1567 ; but the powers of 
the law had been brought to bear upon the 
minstrels who sympathised with the natives 
struggling at this time against the English 
power. When the wars of Elizabeth, Cromwell 
and William III. ceased, the distracted country 
had peace for a while. Soon afterwards tho 
Hanoverian Succession was settled, and foreign 
musicians visited Ireland, and, remaining there, 
introduced the music of other countries ; the 
nobility and gentry too, abandoning their clan- 
nish customs, began to conform to the Enghsu 
model; and the Irish melodies went out of 
fashion for a time. 

Some of the celebrated harpers of the 16th 
and 17th centuries were Rory Dali O’Cahan 
(whom Sir W. Scott makes the teacher of Annot 
Lyle) ; John and Harry Scott ; Miles O’Reilly 
(6. 1635) ; Thomas and William O’Conelloa 
(1640); Cornelius Lyons; O’Carolan (1670); 
Denis Hempson (1695), who in 1745, when 
fifty years old, went to Scotland and played 
before Charles Edward ; Charles Byrne (1712) ; 
Dominic Mongan (1715); Daniel Black (1715); 
Echlin Kano (1720), a pupil of Lyons, before 
named — Kano, who travelled abroad, aiso 
played for the Pretender, and was much 
caressed by the expatriated Irish in Spain and 
France ; Thaddeus Elliot (1726) ; Owen Keenan 
(1726); Arthur O’Neill (1734) ; Charles Fanning 
(1736); and James Duncan, who, having adopted 
the profession of a harper in order to obtain 
funds to carry on a law -suit in defence of 
his patrimony, was successful, and died in 
1800, in the enjoyment of a handsome com 
petence. 

Among efforts to arrest tho decay of the 
Irish Harp School may be mentioned the ‘ Con- 
tentions of Bards ’ held at Bruree, co. Limerick, 
1730-60, under the presidency of the Rev. 
Charles Bun worth, himself a performer of merit; 
a meeting of harpers at Granard, co. Long- 
ford, organised by an Irish gentleman, James 
Dungan of Copenhagen, in 1781, and carried on 
till 1786; and the assemblage of harpers at 

2 It la (owid rnooh ««rU«r on tbe oolnnge of King Jobn. 
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Belfast, July 11-13, 1792, when the promoters 
engaged the subsequently well-known collector, 
Edw. Bontino {q.v.)f to write down the music 
as performed. From this arose Bunting’s three 
volumes of Irish music, dated 1796, 1809 and 
1840 ; accurate drawings, biographical notices 
and some hundred airs have been left on record 
by Bunting, to whom indeed the subject owes 
whatever elucidation it has received. Ten per- 
formers from different parts of Ireland attended 
the meeting of 1792, and their instruments, 
tuning and use of a copious Irish musical 
vocabulary agreed in a remarkable manner. 
The compass of the harps was from C to d'". 
Their scale was sometimes C, but mostly that 
of G. .Each siring, each grace, each feature 
had a name peculiar to it. It was proved that 
the old harpers had played with their nails, 
not the fleshy tip of the fingers. They used 
other scales besides those above, but agreed 
that G major was the most ancient : in this 
ties ‘ The CooUn * (temp. Heniy VIII.) : 



One of the most striking of the Irish airs is 
that called ‘ Colleen dhas,’ etc., to which 
Moore’s lines, ‘ The valley lay smiling,’ are 
adapted ; it lies on a scale from A to A, but 
with semitones between 2-3 and 6-7,*^ as 
follows : 



It was of course to be expected that singers, 
pipers, whistlers or violinists would not always 
adliere to the fixed semitones of a harp scale ; 
hence this air is sometimes corrupted and its 
pathetic beauty impaired by the introduction 
of Gj. 

An example of the scale E to E, semitones 
between 2-3 and 6-6,® is found in the fine Irish 
air, ‘ Remember the glories of Brian the Brave ! ’ 

' Compare Mode I., Dorian, also the scale of tbs Scottish pipes. 

I Compare iBolian mode. 



Here again, in careless performance, Dji may 
have been used instead of Dlj once or twice. 

Very plaintive airs are found in the fourth 
scale, D to D, semitones between 3-4 and 6-7.* 
In this scale lies the air ‘ Weep on ! * 





Moore seems to have noticed the peculiar wail, 
thrice repeated, of the second strain, but to 
have been unaware of the true cause, when he 
says ; 

‘ We find some melancholy note Intrude — some 
minor third or flat seventh, which throws its shade 
as it passes and makes even mirth interesting.’ ‘ 

The old Irish Bagi’ipe (q.v.) was blown by 
the mouth,® like the Scottish, but the later bag- 
pipe, the Uilleann, miscalled Union, pipe, blown 
with a bellows, became popular in Ireland : from 
this cause, and the delicacy of its reeds, the tone 
is softer. Dr. Burney remarked upon the per- 
fection of the intervals of the Irish chanter [ot 
melody-pipe), which he had never met with in 
the pipes of North Britain. The scale of the 
Irish bagpipe is from C below the treble stave 
to C above it, with all the semitones. The 
Irish instrument is also furnished with regU' 
lators, a sort of tenor harmony of chords : 


There generally are two drones in the Scottish 
pipe, A and its octave ; and three in the Irish 
instrument, generally C, c, and c\ The ancient 
Irish bagpipe, like that of Scotland, was an 


* Cknnpare Mode Vlt., Mlzohrdlaa. 

* Bxamplei of almost all tba church modes are to be found In 
Irish airs, as in those of Great Britain, France and other oountries. 

* This Is the distinction between the Mnsette and the Oomemus^ 
tiw former answering to Uie Irlab and the latter to the Scotob pipe. 
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(iaipin I 01 lection 

1. NUJilAN IIAKP (Njyf.j). 2. SMALL IRISH HARP or KKIRNINK (r. 1700). 

3. LAPtHE IRISH HAPvP or Cl.ARSEACH (riohii Kelly, 1734). 

MINSTREL HARP (Flemish, 17th cent.), o. avelsh HARP (John Richanls, r. 1730) 
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instrument o! shrill and warlike tone, by which, i 
as Stanihurst tells ns, the natives were animated 1 
—as other people are by trumpets. The bag- \ 
pipe, perhaps the oldest and most widely known I 
instrument in the world, stiU subsists in Ireland; 
the harp, however, is almost extinct : both have 
been in a great degree superseded by the violin 
and flute, which are cheaper, more readily re- 
paired, and, above all, more portable ; most of 
the ancient minstrels of Ireland found it neces- 
sary to maintain attendants to carry their 
harps. 

Dismissing the bagpipe, ancient or improved, 
we find among ancient Irish wind-instruments 
the following : (1) the Bmnbuahhal (pro- 
nounced Ben-Buffal), a real horn, generally 
that of a wild ox or buffalo ; (2) the BuinnCt a 
primitive oboe, and (3) the Quihbuinne, a primi- 
tive bassoon ; (4) the Corn, a pipe — Chaucer’s 
‘ Corne-pipe * ; (6) the Stoc, a smaller trumpet ; 
(6) the Sturgan, another small trumpet; (7) the 
Feadauy a flute or fife. It is singular that all 
these pipes were curved.^ (8) Some large horns 
were discovered, of which the embouchure, like 
that of the Ashanteo trumpet, was at the side. 
Singular to say, the Irish possessed an instru- 
ment very similar to the Turkish crescent or 
‘ Jingling Johnny ’ once used in the British 
army ; it was caUed the ‘ Musical Branch,’ and 
was adorned with numerous bells.* There wore 
single bells called clothra ; the so-called croteda 
are merely sheep-bells of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. It should be remarked that the 
tympan was not a drum, as was formerly sup- 
posed, but a stringed instrument, and by the 
researches of the antiquary O’Curry it is proved 
to have been played with a plectrum or bow. 
The ochttedach is an eight-stringed Nabla or 
Psalterium. Some other allusions to music are 
found in Irish MSS., viz. the aidbse, a union 
of all voices, a vocal tutii as it were ; this was 
called cepoc in Scotland. The certan was some 
sort of chirping sound by female singers ; the 
dordfiansay a warlike song accompanied by the 
clashing of spears after the Greek manner. An 
interesting example was the Irish Cronan or 
drone bass, after the manner of the ‘ Ground * 
of Purcell’s day. The Cronan was softly sung 
by a Chorus,® while the principal voice sustained 
the solo.^ The following song, ‘ Ballinderry , * ® is 
a famous instance of the type. The words refer 
to places on the banks of the Bann and Lagan 
rivers : 

‘ Tis pretty to be in Ballinderry, 

TIs pretty to be at Magheralin, 

Tls pretty to be at the castle of Toome, 

Tis pretty to be at Aghalee,* etc. 


* There ore epedmeoe of straiirht pipe* in the National Muaeam, 

Uiipublln. y • «; '• 

VT ■' * O’C'urrr dearribee the Criuhh eluil and the Orann eitfil m fonna 
^ of a ‘ Muiical branch ' or et/mhoZum, not belli, m here •tnted 

3 This erplalivi the passaae about the wild cate in the of 

Conall (Caapbell'e Tahur and Tjiffmdit tfu Went HivMnniM.i. 107). 

* There are seven Iiieh words signifving conoerted singing or 
piAvlnff, 

* Bee Stanford’s arrangement in * Bonn of Old 
^mpare bis adaptation of the retrain to O Boys, listen to B 
4 dl the opera • Bhamns O’Brien.' 
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To all of which the Cronan softly furnishes the 
bass,* Och-hone ! Och-hone ! * 

A few words about the dances of Ireland will 
not be out of place. Those are ( 1 ) the Planxty , 
or Pleracay 6-8 time, with strains of unequal 
number of bars. (2) The Jig, or Rinnce^ with 
an equal number of bars (cf. Gigtje) : of these 
there were (a) the Double Jig, (6) Single Jig, 
(c) Hop Jig, and (d) Moneen, or Green-sod Jig. 
(3) The Reel, similar to that of Scotland, of 
which it is the national dance. (4) The Horn- 
pipe. (5) Set dances, chiefly by one dancer, 
and (6) The Country dance. The Rinnce Fada, 
or Long Dance, has become again very popular 
in Ireland. It was danced before James II. in 
1689 in Dublin. There are 16th-century allu- 
sions to the * Irish Hey ’ and the ‘ Irish Trot,* 
of which examples are given in Playford’s 
Dancing Master, The * Cake Dance * is met 
with in 1680 and onwards. Many of the 
dances in 6-8 measure were originally march 
tunes ; for it is remarkable that the ‘ slow 
march,’ as used by other nations, never pre- 
vailed among the Irish, whose battle music was 
frequently in the 6-8 measure, with two accents 
in the bar. 

Every civil occupation in Ireland had also its 
appropriate music ; thus milking the cows (an 
occupation in which the ancient Irish took 
peculiar delight), spinning and ploughing had 
each its tune. 

Such are a few of the characteristics of a 
native minstrelsy second to none in the annals 
of aboriginal art. But the lines of demarcation 
by which national peculiarities were preserved 
are being daily ohlitcratod ; steam and elec- 
tricity have worked many wonders, of which 
this is not the least remarkable. 

A bibliography of collections and works 
on Irish music is given below ; few of 
them^ are really trustworthy, save those 
of Petrie and Bunting, both honoured names 
in the annals of Irish music. It is to 
George Thomson, of the Trustees’ Office, 

3 B 
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Edinburgh,^ who was much interested in 
national airs from 1792-1820, especially 
those of Scotland, and engaged Pleyel, 
Kozeluch, Haydn, Beethoven, Hummel and 
Weber as arrangers of them, that we owe 
the Irish music arranged by Beethoven, 
1810-13. Among sixteen national airs, with 
variations, ae duets for violin (or flute) and 
piano (opp. 105, 107), are three Irish mel- 
odies — ‘ The Last Rose * (a very incorrect ver- 
sion of the air), * While History’s Muse ’ and 
* O had we some bright little isle.* Although 
interesting in their way, these little works of 
Beethoven are very inferior to his vocal collec- 
tions. Of these, ‘ 12 Irish airs with accompani- 
ments of piano, violin and violoncello * (obbli- 
gato) were published in 1865 by Artaria & Co. 
of Vienna, as proprietors of Beethoven’s MS. 
It is likely that Messrs. Power, owners of 
Moore’s copyright songs, refused Thomson 
permission to publish them along with Beet- 
hoven’s arrangements, for in the new edition of 
Breitkopf & H&rtel, of which they form No. 258, 
the melodies are adapted to verses (some 
comic, and of extreme vulgarity) by Joanna 
Baillie and others ; three are arranged as vocal 
duets ; two have a choral refrain. Another 
collection of twenty - five Irish airs forms 
No. 261 of Breitkopf & H^rtel’s edition : they 
are arranged in similar form and are equal 
in excellence ; some are found in Moore, 
others are of doubtful authenticity ; of the air 
called ‘ Garry-one ’ ( Garry owen), Beethoven 
has different arrangements in each. It was 
Dr. J. Latham, a musical amateur of Cork, who 
about 1802-06 supplied George Thomson with 
the corrupt versions of the Irish airs for 
Beethoven. His carelessness or incompetence 
will appear on comparing tlie air ‘ Colleen 
dhas,’ as found in No. 9 of Artaria’s edition, 
with that already given in this article ; not 
only is the scale destroyed and the air deprived 
of its pathetic peculiarity, but whole strains 
are omitted altogether. 

B. P. s. ; addns. and corrs, w. H. G. P. 

The following extended and corrected biblio- 
graphy of the fountain-heads of Irish tradi- 
tional music will, it is believed, be found fuller 
than any before published : 

BIBUOGRAPHY 

e. early 17th ceniary. * FitEwilllam Virginal Book ’ (already noticed 
above) coniaina three Irleh alra, the earliest examples of 
Irish national music which we possess. 

16&a-172S. Flayford's ‘ llancli^ Master ’ has several Irish airs 
scattered through its dlflerent editions. 

1698-1720. ’ rills to purge Melancholy * contains some Irish tunes 
adapted to English songs. 

t700->1800. The 18th century (Jountry Dance Collections issued by 
Walsh, Johnson. Rutherford. Thompson. Wsyiett, Bride, 
Longman and many other London moaio publlaliers have 
numners of Irish airs, and this may also be said of the 
‘ Tutors * for different faistnunents issued by them, 
c. 1727, ‘ Aria (rie) dl Camera, being a choice collection of Scotch, 
Irish and Welsh aim for the violin and German flute by 
the following masters: Mr. AIct. Urquahart of Edinburgh. 
Mr. Derm*t O’Connar of Limrlch. Mr. Hugh Edwards of 
Carmarthen. Ixmdon. printed for Dan Wright near the Bun 
Tavern in TToIbom, ana Dan Wright. Junr.. at the Golden 
Bass to St. Fatd's Churchyard.' (Instmctions and seventy- 
live Tunes, pp. 95, pp. 48. 12mo, engraved throughout.) 


1 Aee Th 4 iAft of Omurgo Thom$on. by J. Cuthbert Hadden, 1898, 
1 M& aitldc Tsosioai in this Diettonarg. 


(This extremely rare > volume, in the present writer's own 
library, is especially onriotu. as containing a number of 
Irish airs, several by ‘ CnrroJan.' There are other works 
Issued about 1730 bgr the Wrights, father and son, with Irish 
airs. The date of ^e * Aria dl Camera ’ Is fixed by the title 
of one air, ' Wood's Lamentaclou on ye relusal of his half- 
pence.’) 

e. 1780-85. Neale * of Dublin. In * The Second Part of the Beggar's 
Opera,' a work issued by these publishers after 1784 (date 
asoertained by advertisement of the opera ‘ Merlin * acted in 
1734, or a later under same name in 1736), Is advertised ‘ A 
Book of Irish Airs.' Bunting mentions (1840 ed.) three 
early Irish collections. ‘ One by Burke Thumoth in 17*20. 
another by Neill of Christ Church Yard soon after, and a 
third by Carolan's son in 1747.' Petrie in his work, 1866, 
pp. 39, 150, 157, speaks of a collection of Carolan’s tunes 
Issued by ‘ O’Neill of Christ Church Yard, Dublin.' As the 
dates of this or these publications and their titles are given 
vaguely it would be very desirable if something more definite 
could be ascertained about them. No trace appears to be 
left of the works themselves, except these unsatisfactory 
references. The earliest definite record of the Neale familv, 
the music-sellers of ('hrist Church Yard, Dublin, is 174*2, 
when they had the business management of Handel’s 
performances of the * Measiah ’ (see Nbai:,e). 

1781. * The Beggar’s Wedding, a new opera as it is acted at the 
theatre In Dublin ... by chas. Coffey.’ Fourth edition. 
London : Knapton, 1731. 8vo. 


(One of the earliest operas based on Irish airs ; produced 
in 1728. Several others of this first period of ballad opera 
contain Irish airs. They were published chiefly l»y J. W atts.) 


c. 1740. Burk Thiuuoth. * Twelve Scotch and twelve Irish airs with 
variations set for the German flute, violin or hari>Blchord, 
by Mr. Burk Thumoth.’ London : J Binipson. 

Ditto. * Twelve English and twelve Irish ah's.’ Book the 
second. London: i. Blmpaon. Hy. 8vo. 

(These two collections were afterwards reprinted by 
Thorowgood and by Thompson.) 


c. 1745-60. James Oswald. ' The Caledonian Pocket CXtmpanion.’ 
Twelve books. London. Ry. 8vo. 


(This work has several Irish airs included, ae have other 
collections by Oswald.) 

1764, etc. * Midas,’ 1764 ; * The Golden PlF)pln,' 1773 ; and * The 
Poor Boidier,’ 1783, with some otheis of the second period of 
English ballad opera, use Iiish airs. ‘The I’uor Holdler ' 
consists almost entirely of them. 

c. 1780. Carolan. ' A Favourite Collection of the so much admired 
Irish Tunes, the original and genuine Composition of Carolan 
the oelebratW Irish 'Bard ’ Dublin : John Lee. Folio, pp. 28. 

(This collection of Carolan’s airs may possibly be a reprint 
from an earlier issue by Biunuel Lee, which in its turn may 
bo taken from the collection made hy Carolan's son in 1747, 
now lost sight rL John Lee's Carolan collection was re- 
published by Hime, a later Dublin music-siller.) 

1775, etc. Aird, J. * A Belectlon of Scotch, English, Irish and 
Foreign Airs, adapted to the fife, violin or Uerman flute.’ 
James Aird. Glasgow : six small oblong itarta of various 
dates, Vnl. 1. revised wiUi vol. 11., 1782; lat4^ issues. 1788, 
1794, 1797, etc. 

1784, etc, Gow. • A Collection of Strathspey Reels ’ and ' A Com- 
plete Repoaltory of Original Scots Blow Strathspeys.’ Folio. 

(The various * Collections ’ and * RnKtsitories ’ published 
by the Gow family contain many Irish alra not before 
published.) 

1786. Walker, J. C. ' Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards.’ 4to, 
Dublin. 1786. IPtto. second edition, *2 vols., 1818. 

«. 1790. ' Jackson’s Celebrated Irish Tunes.’ Dublin: Edmund Ixse. 
()b. Polio. (Posslblv a rej)nnt from an earlier source.) 

c. 1790. Brysson, J. ’ A Curious Belection of fa\oiiriie Tunes with 
Variations, to which is added fifty favourite Irish Airs.' . . . 
Edinburgh, printed for J. Brv’sson. Ob. Polio. 

0 . 1790. * The Hibernian Muse, a Coliection of Dish Airs including 
the most favourite Compoaitlons of Carolan.’ London: 
Thompson. Ob. 4to. 

e. 1795. M’Fadyen, John. * The Repoaltory of Scots and Irish Airs, 
Strathspeys and Reels.' Glasgow. Oh. 4to. Another work 
under the same title was issued by H'Goun, also of Glasgow. 
Ob. 4to. Also several other Scottish collections, issued 
both in Kdlnburgb and Gln.sgow, contain Irish airs, named 
as such, not elsewhere printed. 

1796. Bunting, Edward. ' A General Collection of the Ancient 
Irish Music . . . collected from the bariiers, etc., in the 
different provinces of Ireland ... by Edward Bunting.' 
Vol. I. (Blxty-slt airs. London. FoUo. 11790J.) 

(Many Dublin pirated editions of this.) 

1809. Do. * A General Collection of the Ancient Music of Ireland 
arranged lor the Pumoforte.’ . . . London. Vol. 1. Folio* 
[18091. 

(An entirely different collection from the above edition of 
1796. the covers dated 1811.) 

1840. Do. * The Ancient Music of Ireland.’ . . . Dublin. Large 4to. 
1840. 

c. 1798. • Ck>oke’s Selection of twenty-one favourite original Irish 
Airs (never before printed) arranged for the pianoforte, 
violin or flute ’ Dnbim. published ny B. Cooke, 4 Backvllle 
Street. Polio (republished by Gough, who sneoeeded Cooke 
In 1799). 

c. 1800-5. Owenaon, 8. * Twelve Origlual Hibernian Melodies with 
English Words ... by Miss S. Owensou.’ Preston. London. 
Folio. 

c. 1804-6. Holden, 8. * A Collection of Old Established Irish 


* The only other known copy Is in the poasession of Dr. Grattan 
Flood. 

* Grattan Flood deolarea that Neale of Dublin published the 
* Beggar's Opera,' In 1728. and the second pari was announced In 
the 2>i<5Uii /oumal in 1726. 
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Slow Olid Qniok Ttmei . . . pobUahed by B. Holden,* do. 
Book2od. Dublin. Folio. 

e. 1810. Do. ' To be continued peiiodicallv : Holdea'e Colleotloa 
of the moat eateemed old Iriah Melodies.' Dublin. Folio 
(issued in numbers). 

1808. CJrosby, B. * The Irish Musical Repository, a choice Beleotlon 

of esteemed Irish SonRS.’ bvo. London ; Crosby. IflOS. 

1809. Murphy. John. * A Collection of Irish Airs and Jims with 

Variations ... by John Murphy.’ Folio. (No imprint, 
Glasgow or Paislev, issued at the end of the year 1809.) 
e. 1804. Mumollaud. ' A »olc<!tlon of Irish and ScoU Tunes con- 
slsUnR of Airs, Marches, Strathspeys . . . adapted to the 
pianoforte ... by John Maepheraon Mulbolland.' Edin- 
burgh : J. Hamilton. Polio. 

1810. Mulbolland. John. ‘ A Collection of Irish Airs adapted for 

the harp, violin, flute, and pipes . . in 2 volumes.* 
Belfast. Ob. 4to. 1810. 

«. 1800-10. ' O’FarreU's Pocket Companion for the' Irish or Union 
Pipes.’ (Four small oblong books ; one edition issued by 
O'Farreil and another by Gouldlng A Co., London.) 
1808-S4. Moore, Thomas. ‘ A Selection of Irish Melodies with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments by Sir John Stevenson, 
Mus.Doo.. and cbaraoteristlo words by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Folio. Dublin and London. 


(Ten parts and a supplement ; the first slv parts issued 
between 1807 and 1811), the last number 1834. Sir C. 
VUliers Stanford issued on edition of Moore's Melodies 
with the airs restored to their original form. Boosey. 1895.) 

1814-16. Thomson, George. ' A Select ('ollecUon of Irish Melodies 
. . . with symphonies and accompaniments ... by Beet- 
hoven. 2 vols. Folio. Edinburgh : George Thomson, 
1814-18. 

0 . 1816. Fltzslmons. *A Selection of Original Melodies of Erin 
with characteristic words, by Edward Fitzslmoiu.' Folio. 

e. 1821. O'Cailaghan. ‘ Ancient Irish airs, with symphonies and 
accompaniments, by 8ir J. Stevenson, and words by Hon. 

J. O’Callagbau.' Dublin. Folio. 

e. 1825. Smith, It. A. ' The Irish Minstrel,' a selection from the 
vocal melodies of Ireland . . . arranged for the pianoforte 
by B. A. Smith. Large bvo. Edinburgh. (Two editions.) 

1839-42. The Citizen MoffaTine. 4 vols. Contains a series of early 
Irisii airs, edited for the Magazine by W, E, Hudson. Dublin. 

1845. The Spirit of the Satton. Ballads and songs by the writers 
of tne motion, with original and ancient music. 4to. 
DubUn. 184.’). I 

«. 1846. Hornoastle, F. W. ' The Music of Ireland.' Folio. Three | 
parts. ^ , I 

1849. ' 'The Poets and Poetry of Munster, a Selection of Irish songs. 
I'imo. (First edition dated 1849 ; second, 1850. Other later 
editions.) ^ , 

1866. Petrie, George. ‘ The Petile Collection of the Ancient Music 
of Ireland,^ arranged for the piamdorte, edited by George 
Petrie. Vol. 1. 1865. Large 4to. 

(The above collection of Irish national airs, noted down by 
Petrie, was Issued by the Society for the Preservation and 
Ful^Ucatlon of the Me)o«lies of Ireland, founded in 1851. An 
attempt waa made at a »econd volume In 1882, but only the 
flret part, of 48 pp., appeared. P. lIofTtiian had arranged a 
selection from the hitherto unpublished I’etric airs, and this 
was Issued in DubUn in 1877. The Irish Literary Society 
began the publication, in 1902, of ' The Complete Petrie 
Collection of Irish Music * (Boosey), exactly as found In the 
MS. The third part, completing the work, w'as published 
In 1905 under the editorial supervision of C. V. Stanford 
and C. Forsyth. 

e. 1870. Levey, ' The Dance Music of Deland, collected and 
arranged by B. M. Levey.’ Two parts. 4to. Ia>ndon. 

1873. Joyce. ‘ Ancient Irish Music, comprising one hundred airs, 
hitherto unpublished, collecte*! and edited by P. W. Joyce. 
4to. DubUu. 

Ditto ' Irish Music and Song, a oollecUon of Songs in the 
Irish language.' 4to. Dubliu. 1888. 

Graves Si Stanford. ‘ Songs of Old Ireland.’ Boosey, 1882. 

Ditto. * liish Songs and Ballads.’ Novello, 189.3. 

(The words by A. P. Graves, music arranged by Sir C. V, 
Stanford. The airs taken from the Petrie MS.) 

1897. ‘ Irish Folk-Songs,* the words by A. P. Graves, the airs 

arranged by Charles Wood. Boosey, 1897. 

* The Dfch Song-Book,' edited by A. P. Graves, etc., ete. 

1898. Moffat. ‘ The Minstrelsy of Ireland, two hundred Irish Songs 

adapted to their tradlUonsl airs * . . . by Alfred Moffat. 
8vo. Loudon: Augener. 

(Contains valuable original notes, bearing on the history 
of the songs and airs and some hitherto unpublished Irish 
airs.) 

1901. ' Songs of Erin.' Boosey, 1901. Graves A Stanford. ^ ^ 

1909. ‘ Old Irish Folk-Music and Songs.’ A collection of 842 Irish 
airs and songs hitherto unpuidlshed. P. W, Joyce. 


The Journals of the ‘ Irish Folk-Song Society ' and of the * Folk- 
Song Society ’ contain Irish traditional airs. 

The above Hat represents, it is l»elleved, a very comprehensive 
bibliography of books, wherein tradlUonal Irish music appears for 
the Brat time In print, some of the works having a greater number 
or hitherto unpublished airs than others. The numerous Collec- 
tions ' old and new, made up of airs i)ubllshed In other places, we 
excluded. Works bearing on the history of Irish to* 

chided to this list are Ilardlman’e * Irish Minstrelsy, 2 vols., 18^, 
Conran’s * National Music of Ireland,’ 1860, and some ottew. W. H. 
Grattan Flood completed in 1905 a ‘ History of Dish Music. 

F. K. 


ISAAC, Heinrich (6. circa 1460 ; d. 1517), 
whose association with the Imperial court 
permits him to be regarded as the first of 
Germany’s masters of music, was bom prob- 
ably c. 1450. Nothing is known of his early 


life, and until recently his nationality also waa 
in doubt. Heinrich Loris (Glareanus), in his 
Dodtkachordon (1647), written thirty years after 
Isaac’s death, positively names him ‘ Henricus 
Isaac Germanus,* adding, ‘ hie Isaac etiam talis 
notus fuit.* Othmar Nachtigall (Luscinius), 
somewhat earlier (1536), in his Mtmirgia, seu 
praxis musicae as definitely declares Isaac’s 
German origin : ‘ ex Germanis nostris Henricus 
Isaac * ; and Dr. Otto Kade (1881) adduces the 
t-estimony of * alle alteren Schriftsteller * to 
establish Isaac’s German birth. Others assert 
a Bohemian parentage, a tradition based partly 
on the fact that families bearing Isaac’s 
name survived in Prague, partly on his familiar- 
ity with Bohemian folk-song. On the other 
hand, Egidius Tschudi ( 1 615-72), in his Muaiker 
V erzcichnisSi records him as * Henricus Ysaac 
Belga Brabantius,* a statement whose correct- 
ness is confirmed by the third and last will of 
Isaac, executed at Florence on Dec. 4, 1516, in 
which he is described as * excellontissimus 
musicae professor magister Arrighus,^ quondam 
Ugonis de Flandria, gcneraliter nuncupatus 
Arrigus Ysach.* Isaac was a native of Brabant 
or East Flanders, a region whose subjection to 
the German Kaiser made his designation 
‘ deutsch * or * tedosco ’ not inaccurate. Two 
interpretations of ‘ quondam Ugonis de Flan- 
dria ’ have been offered. The first equates 
‘ Ugonis ’ with the Flemish Huygens or Huys- 
gens and supposes it Isaac’s original name. If 
so, why did he change it ? The editors of 
D.T.O., Bd. V. (1) conjecture that, finding it 
uneuphonious to Italian ears, he adopted that 
of Isaac, already perhaps associated with his 
family. The assumption is extravagant ; 

‘ Isaac * was as little agreeable as ‘ Huygens ’ 
to the Italians, who, in fact, called him neither 
one nor other, but * Arrigo tedesco,’ i,e. Hein- 
rich the German. The preferable interpreta- 
tion supplies ‘ filius ’ before ‘ Ugonis.’ Hein- 
rich, that is, was the son of Hugo Isaac, a 
Netherlander whose death occurred between 
1502 and 1512, the dates of Isaac’s first and 
second wills, in the second of which only Hugo 
is described as ‘ quondam.’ The name Isaac 
is known at Bruges in 1381, but no evidence 
regarding Heinrich’s birthplace is available. 

Not a fact survives to connect Isaac’s activi- 
ties with the land of his parentage. But his 
exceptional talents must have been widely 
notorious if the statement of Nicolo de Pittis 
in 1614 is credible, that he was ‘ mandate per 
insino in Fiandra * by Lorenzo de’ Medici to 
Florence. Lorenzo succeeded his father Piero 
on Dec. 3, 1569 ; he was then twenty-one years 
old. If Isaac was at first employed to teach 
Lorenzo’s children, his arrival in Florence can 
hardly have taken place earlier than 1480, 
when Lorenzo’s eldest son Pietro was in his 

1 Printed to ItivUtm cHtiea della Uteraturo itaUana (June 1886); 
reprinted to E. van der Btraeten, La Mueique aux Pofe^Sas, vlU. 
538. 
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ninth year (6. 1471). There is reason, how* 
ever, to suppose that Isaac's association with 
Florence did not begin until 1484, and that he 
arrived there, not directly from Flanders, but 
in answer to a summons which reached him at 
Innsbruck. In the Raitbuch (fol. 56) for that 
year in the Tirol Statthalter Archive an entry 
occurs : 

* Heinrich Ysaac componlsten am Mittwoch nach 
Exaltationis Orucis (Sept. 15) dutch Bevelch Malster 
Hannsen Fuchsmagen von Qnaden wegeti (geben) 
Inhalt seiner Quittung vi. gulden.* 

It was natural that a young musician in search 
of employment, or upon his road to Italy, 
should visit Archduke Sigismund, Duke of 
Tirol, where Paulus Hofhaimer (1459- 
1637) was Hof organist and a considerable 
musical establishment was maintained. It is 
probable that Isaac acknowledged the Duke’s 
hospitality by the composition of a piece of 
music, but the ‘ Innsbrucklied * probably be- 
longs to a later occasion. Leaving Innsbruck 
in the middle of Sept. 1484, and halting at 
Ferrai’a, where the prospect of employment 
also offered itself, Isaac probably reached 
Florence before autumn had passed into 
winter. 

Isaac remained in Lorenzo’s service, but with 
intermissions, for ten years. Lorenzo’s eldest 
son Pietro was 14 in 1484, his brothers, Gio- 
vanni (the future Pope Leo X.) and Giiiliano, 
10 and 6 respectively. In 1489, when per- 
haps his tutorial duties were no longer exacting, 
he visited Rome bearing letters of introduction 
from Lorenzo to Pope Innocent VIII. and 
others. At about the same time Cornelius, a 
Florentine Cantor, recommended him to Ercole 
d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, as the composer of a 
Mass on the melody J'ay pria amours. The re- 
commendation bore fruit later. Meanwhile at 
Florence Isaac was Cantor and organist of the 
Cappella di San Giovanni, for which he received 
five gold ducats monthly, and then or later held 
similar posts in the churches of Santa Maria 
del Fiore and the Annunciation, with an addi- 
tional monthly stipend of three ducats. These 
posts made claims upon him as a composer, but 
not exclusively. In 1488 he provided the music 
to a religious drama, * San Giovanni e San Paolo,* 
written by Lorenzo and performed in his house- 
hold. The statement ^ that the MS. of the 
work once existed in the library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, appears to rest upon no cred- 
ible evidence. Isaac collaborated with his 
patron in a work of another character. Lorenzo, 
a writer of style and finish, displayed his merits 
and defects alike in Carnival songs sung, actu- 
ally by the author himself, in the streets of 
Florence. Isaac set many of these songs to 
music, as appears from the Preface to Tutti i 
trionfi, carri, mascheraU o canU camaacic^ 
leschi andaii per Firenze dcd tempo di Magnifico 

1 Th$ JTimM Worn, Aug. 29, 1844. 
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Lorenzo de' Medici fino all anno IS69, which 
mentions 

*11 prime Canto, o Mascherata che si cantasse In 
questa guisa, fu d* huomini che vendevano Berriquo- 
coli. e confortini ; composta a tre vocl da un certo 
Arrigo Tedesco, maestro all’ hora della Capella di Sati 
Giovanni ; e miisico in quei tempi riputatissimo.* 

Upon the death of Lorenzo in 1492 Isaac col- 
laborated with Angelo Poliziano in a four-part 
* Monodia ’ : * Quis dabit capiti meo aquam, 
quis oculis meis f on tern lacrymarum dabit, ut 
nocte fleam ? ut luce fleam ? * etc. 

The fall of his pupil Pietro de’ Medici in Nov. 
1494 and the Puritan severity of the revived 
Republic affected Isaac’s position in Florence 
and inclined or compelled him to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, though his marriage with 
Bartolomea, daughter of Pietro Bello, a Floren- 
tine butcher or meat- storekeeper, who brought 
as dowry the half of a ‘ podemzza * and a house,* 
indicates the close ties that bound him to the 
Tuscan capital. But the constantly published 
story of his journey across the Brenner to seek 
service with Maximilian, lately (Aug. 1493) be- 
come sole ruler of Germany and head of the 
Habsburg system, is neither probable nor in 
accord with Maximilian’s recorded movements. 
Summoned across the Alps by the French in- 
vasion of Italy, in Oct. 1496 the Emperor was 
at Pisa, prepared with a small and ill-equipped 
army to besiege Livorno, Florence’s last mari- 
time outlet. Here, in Nov. 1496, Isaac was pre- 
sented to a sovereign whose interest in the arts 
matched that of Lorenzo himself. Maximilian 
had already ( 1496) begun to transfer his Kapclle 
from Augsburg to Vienna. The proffered ser- 
vice of so distinguished a musician as Isaac was 
opportune, and on Nov. 13, 1496, Isaac and his 
wife were directed to proceed to Vienna and 
await instructions. As Maximilian, little satis- 
fied with the course of his campaign, himself 
hastened homewards, it is probable that Isaac 
travelled with the court. At Innsbruck, on 
Apr. 3, 1497, he received appointment as Hof- 
componist, with a salary of 150 Rhenish gulden, 
and the promise of a pension of 50 gulden to bin 
widow, payable quarterly out of the Austrian 
Treasury at Innsbruck. On the same day, 
being the Monday following the First Sunday 
after Easter (Qimsimodogeniti), Isaac signed an 
acknowledgment : 

* I hold myself bound by faith, honour, and promise 
deliberately given to devote my art to His Majesty's 
Kapclle, and to do further all that may be required 
of a faithful composer and servant to his sovereign.’ * 

Only the signature is autograph. Riemann 
(1922) and Adler (1925), repeating a less prob- 
able interpretation of the circumstances, sup- 
pose that Isaac’s introduction to Maximilian 
took place at Innsbruck, and that he then 
received appointment to the Augsburg Kapclle. 
The inference is founded on the fact that the 

* E. T«n der StrMton, op. eit. 637. 

* Original in the Innabruek BUdtbalter ArohlTa ; printad hf 
La Mara (1886), p. 8. 
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Pisa instruction of Nov. 13, 1496, also directed 
Hans Kemer, the cantor, and other members 
of the Augsburg Kapelle, to proceed to Vienna. 
Since Isaac and his wife are named in the same 
document it is possible, but improbable, that 
they also were then at Augsburg. 

In the 1650 edition of the ‘Choralis Con- 
stantinus ' Isaac is described as * Symphonista 
regius ’ ( Hofeomponist, court composer). Being 
neither court Kapellmeister nor organist he 
was not required closely to attend the court, 
and therefore, though he retained his post and 
title till his death, he was able to spend 
largo periods of time elsewhere, in Italy and 
Switzerland. Until his return to Florence in 
1602 it is probable that Innsbruck was Isaac^s 
headquarters, though he certainly resided also 
at Neustift near Brixen, and was an associate 
member of the Augustinian monastic commun- 
ity there. In a MS. of that monastery (in 
Innsbruck Univ. Lib. Cod. 142) his death is 
recorded (‘ 06 . 1517 ’) in a list of its lay mem- 
bers ; ‘ Mgst. Heinrich Ysac Cesaree maieetat. 
archimusicus.' His association with Innsbruck 
is especially commemorated by the four-part 
(A.A.T.B.) setting of the folk- or Wanderlied 
‘ Innsbruch ich muss dich lassen,* published by 
Georg Forster {Alte und newt Teutscher Uedlein, 
Niirnberg, 1639), and sixty years later attached 
to Johann Hesse’s hymn, ‘ 0 Welt, ich muss 
dich lassen ’ (1698), founded upon the original 
secular words. It is as little probable that the 
melody was composed by Isaac as that the 
words are Maximilian’s. Heinrich Rietsch ^ 
conjectures that Isaac harmonised a familiar 
tune in compliment to Paulus Hofhaimer, who 
may have invited it by using his influence 
in Isaac’s behalf in 1497. The setting 
(as in von Winterfeldt, Bd. i. No. 100) is as 
follows : 


Ins.bnick Ich muss dich las • ten, Ich 




• men Die ich nicht weiss be • fcom • aen Wo 



Isaac also put the melody to ecclesiastical use. 
It appears in the ‘ Christe eleison ’ of the ‘ Missa 
carminum,’ which Philipp WolimmiEntstehung 
des deutschen evangelischen KirchenliedSy p. 
63) describes as * der Quodlibct — Volkslieder- 
messe ’ ; with other masses it was printed by 
Georg Bhaw in 1641 . It is possible that Isaac’s 
association with the Augustinian community 
at Brixen inspired its composition. 

There is considerable evidence that Isaac 
also frequented Constance. Sicher’s ‘ Orgel- 
buch’ contains afour-part piece thus annotated : 

‘Halnricua Isaac ex peticione Maglstri Martini 
Vogeimayer Org. tunc teraporls Constantio,’ 

a statement which places Isaac in Constance 
some time before Whitsuntide 1504. Again, 
a note in the six-part mass ‘ Virgo prudentis- 
sima ’ states : * Isaac Constantiae posuit sex 
vocum.’ Maximilian resided for some time at 
Constance, where he planned his attack on 
Venice in Feb. 1508. To this period probably 
belongs Isaac’s monumental work, the ‘Choralis 
Constantinus,’ ® a collection of 58 four-part 
settings of the Offices based on the Constance 
Use — Introit, Gradual (or Tract), Sequence, 
Communion — ^for the whole ecclesiastical year. 
The compilation is one of the most precious 
monuments of the Gregorian Choral ; for the 
liturgical melody is used throughout, though 
Isaac shows originality in his preference of a 
descant over a Tenor cantiis. Completed by 
his pupil Ludwig Senfl, and copied under his 
direction (c. 1531), the greater part of the work 
(51 Offices) was published by Johann Ott at 
Niimberg (1550-c. 1555) in 3 vols., and by the 
D,T.0, (Vienna), Bd. v. ( 1 ) (1898) and xvi. 
(1909). Senfl’s pupilage under Isaac naturally 
connects itself with the older master’s Swiss 
residence. Senfl’s acknowledgment of his debt 
to Isaac is made handsomely in an acrostio 
composed by him in 1633 : 

£r Ist In aller welt bekannt, 

Lieblich an kunst, frollch im thon. 

Seyn melodey war gstellt gar frey. 

Darob man slch verwundem thatt, 

Es war gut ding zu singen ring, 

Kunstllch darzu die gnad es hatt. 


1 Jahrbueh Film, 1917. p. 19. 


> MS. In tbe Bayer. StMtsbibUotbek. Cod. 69-63, 68. 
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Izac daB war der name sein 
Halt wol ea werd vergeasen nit. 

Wle er aein compoaitz so feln, 
tJnd clar hat gaetzt darzu auch nit 
« « » * * 

Gern wolt ich got drumb danckbar sein, 

Wcnn ich nur das verbringen kundt ; 

Wie Jeder aoll ea steet gar feln, 

Das man in lob weyl er aym gundt. 

After, apparently, six years’ absence, Isaac 
returned to Florence before Aug. 16, 1502, 
when he executed there his first will. His 
return was probably encouraged by the elec- 
tion of Piero Soderini as Gonfaloniere and the 
promise of greater stability in the affairs of 
the distracted Republic. But ten years elapsed 
before the Medici resumed their former author- 
ity, and they were spent by Isaac at the court 
of Ercole I. at Ferrara and elsewhere. Eroole’s 
brilliant servants included Josquin des Pres, 
whose reputation may have attracted Isaac. 
Whether he received an appointment is not 
determined : Ercole negotiated with both musi- 
cians, offered Isaac 120 ducats yearly, and re- 
ceived from Josquin a demand for 200. Isaac 
asked a month to consider the offer, an interval 
of delay which suggests that now, as later, 
his mission in Italy was partly diplomatic, and 
that Vienna’s permission needed to be sought. 
Ercole’s death in 1606 closed Ferrara against 
Isaac’s contemplated service. That he at- 
tended Maximilian at Constance in 1607-08 has 
been suggested already. Otherwise there is no 
record of his movements until Nov. 21, 1612, 
when he executed his second will at Florence, 
where Pietro de’ Medici was restored, while in 
1513 Isaac's other pupil, Giovanni, was elected 
Pope as Leo X. The restoration of his old 
patrons encouraged Isaac to attempt the re- 
covery of his Florentine emoluments and, with 
them, release from his obligations to a distant 
master. On May 13, 1614, with his approval, 
Nicolo do Pittis, Prior of the Sistine Chapel, 
addressed a letter from Rome to Lorenzo 
expressing the Pope’s interest in Isaac, ‘ can- 
tore et compositoro singularissimo, alias servi- 
tore carrissirao della buona memoria di Lorenzo 
de’ Medici,’ and suggesting the restoration of 
his former emoluments. The appeal apparently 
was ineffectual, for on the following Nov. 4 
(1514) the Vienna arcliives record : 

‘ Hainrichen Yssaac componist geben am vierdn tag 
Nouember an seiner an vordrung zu Hanndren Hrn 
Jorgn Bischoff zu Wlcnn laut d. quittimg 2 gulden.' ‘ 

Though Plttis’s letter described Isaac as ‘ old 
and unwilling to return to Germany,’ it must 
be supposed that he had undertaken the long 
journey in order to make a personal appeal to 
his sovereign. He succeeded. On Jan. 27, 
1516, Maximilian consented to Isaac’s per- 
manent residence at Florence, where he could 
observe and report at close quarters the fluctua- 
tion of Italian politics. The concession was 
granted on the following grounds : 

I D.T.B. Jhrg, Hi. Bd. U., Ldpzig, 1903. * W«rlc« ' : «d. 
Adolf Thflrlln^, Introdn. 


’ doch dasB er [Isaac] uns an unsorm Hof dlexinen soil. 
Dieweil er abor sein gclegenheit diser Zeit nit aus 
ursachen unns dcshalben angczaiget, also daz er unns 
zu Florenz nuzer [more serviceable] dann an unnsern 
Hof ist.'* 

He was to receive a stipend of 120 gulden as 
long as he proved his utility in the capital of 
the Medici (La Mara, Zoc. cit.). 

Approaching his seventieth birthday, and 
secured in a competent income, Isaac spent his 
remaining years at Florence, high in favour 
and reputation. Pietro Aron, who knew him 
at tliis period, names him [Libri III de instu 
tutione harmonica^ 1516) among the ‘ summos 
in arte viros . . . quibusdam mihi Florentiae 
familiaritas et consuetude summa fuit.’ On 
Dec. 4, 1516, being then ‘ sanus pro Dei gratia 
mente, sensu et intellectu,’ but ‘ corpore lan- 
guens,’ Isaac executed his third and last will 
at Florence. Describing him as dwelling ‘ in 
populo S. Marci de Florentia,’ it devised his 
whole estate to his wife, burdened with a 
bequest to the * construttioni murorura civita- 
tis Florentie et opere S. M. del Fiore . . , 
eiusque nova sacrestie,’ and an obligation bind- 
ing his wife to provide an annual mass in his 
memory in the Church of S. Maria de Servis 
* cum triginta fratribus vel aliis sacerdotibus.* 
Since the obligation was imposed upon Bartolo- 
mea ‘ and her heirs,’ it is clear that there were 
no, or no surviving, children of the marriage, 
Isaac directed his body to be buried in the 
Church of Santa Maria de Sorvis, in the 
sepulchre of the Society of S. Barbara, of 
which ho was a member. He did not long sur- 
vive ; his death may certainly be placed in the 
year 1617, when his pupil Senfl succeeded him 
as Hof componist at Vienna. 

Compositions. — Isaac’s genius, versatility 
and fecundity place him among the great 
musicians. He was fertile in every mode of 
musical expression practised in his period, 
sacred and secular. 

His secular works, besides those already men- 
tioned, include a large number of Lieder (2, 3, 4 
parts) — 22 German, 5 French, 10 Italian, 5 
Latin ; 68 instrumental pieces in 3, 4 and 
5 parts ; 29 pieces of ‘ Hausmusik ’ in 2, 3 and 4 
parts. Of the German Lieder two were printed 
by Erhard Oglin in 15 J 2 Liederbuch ’ ; new 
edn. as Jhrg. IX. Gesell. f. Musikforschung), 
one by Hans Neusiedler in 1536 (‘ Lauten- 
buch ’), four by Georg Forster in 1539 {op. cit., 
supra)y one by Melchior Kriostein in 1540 
(‘ Sclectissimae cantiones ultra centum *), one 
by Johannes Petrejus in 1541 (‘ Trieinia ’), ten 
by Hans Ott in 1544 (‘ 115 guto und neue 
Lieder ’ ; new edn. as Bde. i.-iv., Gesell. f. 
Musikforschung). Five of the French -Italian 
Lieder were printed by Ottaviano Petnicci in 
1601-3 (* Harmonicae mu sices Odhocaton ’), one 
by Hieronymus Grapheus in 1538. The whole 
of Isaac’s extant secular music is included 
s Sod MiiM, he, eU, 
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in D,T.O, xiv. (1) and xvi. The MS. of 
one of the Lieder — ‘ Tmeiskin was jonck ’ — ^is 
in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 35,087), 
where also (Add. MSS. 11,682, 11,585) are a 
number of motets scored by Dr. Burney, who 
inserted some of them in his History, and the 
motet, ‘ Anima mea liquefacta est ’ (Royal 
8 G. vii. Vellum 1519-23, fol. 696). 

Of Isaac’s sacred music, besides the ‘ Ohoralis 
Constantinus,’ Kade catalogues 49 motets. 
Their popularity is attested by the fact that 
all but 18 of them were printed in 16th-century 
collections (Ottaviano Petrucci, 1506 ; 
sung, 1520 ; Hans Ott, 1638 ; Georg Rhaw, 
1638 ; Johannes Petrejus, 1638-41 ; Heinrich 
Loris (Glareanus), 1547 ; Christian Egenolff, 
1651 ; Johann Montanus, 1664-64 ; Clem. 
Stephan Buchav, 1568 ; and Lodovico Zacconi, 
1596). One, not elsewhere printed, is in 
Ambros {infra. No. 38). Of Isaac’s masses less 
than one-third are in print, all of them in four 
parts in 16th-century collections : two in 
‘ Choralis Constantinus,’ tom. hi., five in 
Petrucci, 1506, two in Ott, 1539, one in 
Petrejus, 1639, and two in Georg Rhaw, 1541. 
The Bayer. Staatsbibliothek possesses the MSiS. 
of three unpublished four-part masses (dupli- 
cates in the Vienna National-Bibliothek, Hs. 
18,745) : ‘ M. de Martyribus,’ ‘ M. de Con- 
fessoribus,’ ‘ M. de B. Virgine ’ ; of eight in 
five parts : ‘ M. paschalis,’ ‘ M. solennis,’ ‘ M. 
de B. Virgine ’ (1. and 11. ), ‘ M. de Apostolis,’ 
‘ M. de Martyribus,’ ‘ M. de Confessoribus,* 
* M. de Virginibus ’ ; of seven in six parts : 
‘ Virgo prudentissima ’ (I. and II.), ‘ Wolauff- 
gescll von hynnen ’ (I. and JI,), ‘ M. solennis,’ 
‘ M. de Apostolis,’ ‘ M. de B. Virgine.’ In 
the Vienna National-Bibliothek the follew- 
ing masses also are unpublished ; ‘ Pascale 
(ad organum),’ ‘ Dominicale quadragesimale,’ 
‘ Solenne (ad organum),’ ‘ Mane Dous (ad 
organum),’ (all in Hs. 18,745) ; one without 
Kyrie and Gloria (Hs. 1783) ; and (lacking 
words) ‘ Misoricordias Domini cantabo in 
aeternum ’ (Hs. 11,883). The Bibliotheque 
Royale, Brussels, possesses a MS., * M. de as- 
sumptione B. Virginis ’ (No, 6428), a duplicate 
of the Munich ‘ Virgo prudentissima ’ (Cod, 6, 
No. 1), and a six-part motet, ‘ Optimo pastor’ 
(No, 1809 Fetis Catalogue). A number of 
Introits (Rhaw, 1545), settings of the ‘ Credo * 
and ‘ Benedictus ’ (Ambrosius Wilphlingseder, 
1663 ; Jakobus Faber, 1650 ; Petrucci, 1538) ; 
Hymns (Rhaw, 1542) ; Sequences, Proses 
(Scbald Heyden, 1637 ; Loris, 1547) ; and an 
‘ Oratio Jeremiae * (Lamentation) for four 
voices, are in the Bayer. Staatsbibliothek or in 
print as indicated above in brackets. Examples 
of Isaac’s music are in Burney, ii. 621, 623 ; 
Hawkins, i. 322; Forkol (1801), u. 671, 676; 
Ambros, Nos. 38-41. 

REFERBNOBS 

tVQVBT W. Ambeos : &u«Meht$ Mutlk. 4 B4«. (BniIeo- 
Lelpstg, 18ea>784 
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Eiob Bbzbcet and Waltheb JUtvl : ChoralU Comtantinus, I. 
Denkmaier der Tonknnni in Osterrelch, Bd. ▼. (1). (Vienna, 
1898.) 

HBiKKicn Hakbibk : Mutikalisehes Leben de$ Hofen BtrzoQ Sleg- 
tnundt. Zeltschrift des Ferdinandettoui. lift. 43. (Inns- 
bruck. 1899.) 

Ono Kadk : art. Helnrteh l$aae, Allgm. deut. Biographic. Bd. 
14. (Leipzig. 1681.) 

Hbinrich RnsTBCH : Heinrich Jaaak und das Innsbruektled. (Jahr- 
buch Feters. 1917.) 

B. VAN njUR Strastrn : Zes Afusietens nferlandaSs en Ttatie. 
(Bruxelles. 188ii.) 

Im Mtuique aux Pays-Bat. Tom. vlii, (Gand, 188{>.) 

Ai>oi.r TnVRXjRos : Heinrich Isaac in Augsburg U) und Konstan*. 
Denkinftler der Tonkuust iu Bavem. Jhrg. III. Bd. *2. 
(Leipzig. 1903.) 

Benfi’s Werke. DenkndLler der Tonkunst in Bayern. Jhrg. 111. 
Bd. 2 . (LelpziR. 1903 > 

Franz Wat.vksr : Heinrieh Y saae. Zeitschrift dcH Ferdiuandeuma 
f. Tirol u. Vnrarlberjf. 3. Folge. Ilcft 48. (Innsbruck. 1904.) 
Innsbntcker Naehriehten. Jhrg. 1895, iNos. 139'14n. 

Aeton von Wbbriin : Choralis Constantinus, 11, DeuknUller der 
Tonkunst in Osterrelch. Jhrg. XVI. (Vienna, 1909.) 
JonANMBs Wolt: Heinrich Isaak, weltliehe Werke. Denkm&ler 
der Tonknnst In Osterreich. Jhrg. XIV. (1). (Vletma, 1907.) 

C. S. T. 

ISABEAU. Opera in 3 acts ; text by Luigi 
Iliica (based on the story of Lady Godiva), 
music by Mascagni. Pi’oducod Buenos Aires, 
Juno 2, 1911 ; Milan and Venice, Jan. 20, 1912. 
ISABELLA, LA, see Girardeau. 

ISELIN, LuDwia, a 16th-century lutenist 
who made and copied a collection of lute pieces 
now contained in the Bale library, 

ISHAM (occasionally spelt Isum), John, 
Mub.B. (6. circa 1680 ; d. June 1726), was 
educated at Merton College, Oxford,^ and was 
for some years deputy-organist for Dr. Croft. 
On Jan. 22, 1711, he was elected organist of 
St. Anne’s, Soho, on Croft’s resignation. On 
July 17, 1713, he graduated as Bachelor of Music 
at Oxford, and on Apr. 3, 1718, was elected 
organist of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, with a 
stipend of £50 per annum, upon which he 
resigned his place at St. Anne’s, the vestry 
objecting to his holding both appointments. 
Shortly afterwards he was chosen organist of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Ho composed 
some anthems, two of which are in Croft’s 
‘ Divine Harmony,’ and joined with William 
Morloy in publishing a joint- collection of songs, 
Isham’s two-part song in which, ‘ Bury delights 
my roving eye,’ was very popular in its day, and 
is reprinted by Hawkins in his History, ii. 799 
(ed. 1853). He was buried on the 12th of June 
in St. Margaret’s church. w, H. h. 

ISHAQ, al-Maw^iiJ {b, Mosul, 767; 
d, Baghdad (?), 849-60), a famous Persian 
musician immortalised in The Arabian Nights, 
His father, Ibrihim al-Mawsili, also a singer and 
poet, came from Khfa, but emigrated to Mosul, 
where his son was educated. Ishaq established 
himself at Baghdad at the court of the Caliph 
H4r6n ar-Rashid (786-809). His performances 
on the lute and his powers of memory have 
been the subject of numbers of Arabic stories ; 
his voice is said to have had a compass of four 
octaves. His best pupil was Ziryab, whom he 
found to be a serious rival and persuaded to 
leave Baghdad for Spain. He compiled a 
book of 900 airs partly collected by his father, 
but no MS. of it has survived. The stories 
about him in The Arabian Nights, Ydquta* 
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Dictionary of Learned Men, and elsewhere^ often 
have considerable interest as musical historical 
documents^ and throw light on the tuning of 
instruments and the methods of composition 
practised in those times. J. b. t. 

ISNARDI, Paolo (2nd half of 16th cent.), 
musician at the ducal court and maestro di cap- 
pella (c. 1573) at the cathedral of Ferrara, com- 
posed between 1568-90 : 5 books of masses, 4-8 v.; 
psalms, motets, a Magnificat, etc. ; 4 books of 
madrigals ; also secular songs. E. v. d. s. 

ISOUARD (Isoard), Nicolo, usually 
known as Nicolo (6. Malta, Dec. 6, 1775 ; 
d, Paris, Mar. 23, 1818). His father was a 
merchant at Malta and secretary of the ‘ Massa 
Frumontaria,’ or government storehouses. 
Nicolo was taken to Paris as a boy, and 
educated at the Institution Berthaud, a pre- 
paratory school for the engineers and artillery. 
Much of his time was taken up with the study 
of the pianoforte under Pin, but he passed a 
good examination for the navy. He was, how- 
ever, recalled before receiving his commission, 
and on his return to Malta in 1790 was placed 
in a merchant’s office. His pianoforte-playing 
made him welcome in society ; and encouraged 
by this he went through a course of harmony 
with Vella and Azzopardi, and with Amendola of 
Palermo — ^whoro he passed several years as clerk 
to a merchant — ^and completed hisstudios under 
Sala and Guglielmi at Naples, where he was 
employed by a German banking firm. He now 
determined to become a composer, and abandon- 
ing commerce, much against his father’s wish, 
produced his first opera, ‘ L’ avviso ai maritati,* 
at Florence in 1795. After this date he called 
himself simply Nicolo, in order not to compromise 
his family, and it was under this name that he 
made his reputation. From Florence he went 
to ].<eghom, and composed * Artaserse,’ an 
opera seria, which procured him the cross of 
San Donato of Malta. He succeeded Vincenzo 
Anfossi as organist of St. John of Jerusalem 
at Malta, and on the death of San Martino be- 
came maitre de chapelle to the Order, retaining 
both posts until the occupation of the island by 
the French (June 10-13, 1798). During these 
early years he acquired that facility which was 
afterwards one of his most marked character- 
istics. There was not a branch of composition 
which he did not attempt, as a list of his works 
at this date will show : nine cantatas ; masses, 
psalms, and motets ; vocal pieces for concerts ; 
and eight or nine operas which it is not necessary 
to enumerate. 

At this time he was strongly urged to go to 
Paris.^ On his arrival ho found a useful friend 

1 FayoHe, in his IHettonnaire <f«f mtuteieni, ntatei that General 
Vauboi« took him to Paiia aa bl« private iieereiiuy. but a compaiieon 
of datM will ahov this to have been an impoMibility. General 
Vauboie waa in command of the French at Malta, and with a 
ganieon of 4000 men maintained hia poaition agalnat the bloekadiny 
forcea of the alUea without and the Malteae themaelvea within, for 
two yeara from 1798. laonard. on the other hand, reached Paria 
with hia family in 1799. F4tia, followed in Q.-L., haa reproduced 
thia error. 


in Rodolphe Kreutzer, and the two composed, 
conjointly, * Le Petit Page ’ (Feb. 14, 1800), and 
* Flaminius k Corinthe ’ (Feb. 28, 1801). At 
the same time Delrieu rewrote the librettos of 
two of his Italian operas, which were performed 
under their original titles, ‘ L’Impromptu de 
campagne * (June 30, 1800), and ‘ Le Tonnelier* 
(May 17, 1801). Isouard also made consider- 
able mark in society as a pianist. To his 
friendship with Hoffmann and J^tienne he owed 
not only sound advice, but a series of librettos 
upon which he was able to work with a certainty 
of success. Thus favoured by circumstances, 
he produced in sixteen years no less than thirty- 
three operas. The following list is in exact 
chronological order : 

* l.a statue, ou la femme avare ' (Apr. 26, 1802) ; ' Michel- Ange * 
(Dec. 11. 1802) ; * Lea Confldencea ’ (Mar. 30) ; ‘ Le Balaer et la 
quittance ’ ( June 17), with M4hul, Kreutzer and Boieidieu ; ' Le 
M^decln tiirc ’ (Nov. 19, 1803) ; ‘ L'lntrigue aux fen^trea ' (Peb, 
24) ; * Le D4)euuer de garcone ’ (Apr. 24) ; ‘ La Kune inutile ' 
(May 80) ; * L4onc>e * (Nov. 18, 180.^) ; * La Brlae de Pasaau * 
(Feb. 8) ; * Idala ’ (July 30, 1800) ; ‘ Le* Kendez-vouii bourgeoia ' 
(May 9) ; ‘ Lea Cr^anclera ‘ (Dec. 10, 1807) ; ' Un Jour h Paiia’ 
(May 24) ; ‘ CtmaroHa ' (June 28, 1808) ; ‘ L'lntrigue au a4rall ' 
(Apr. 20, 1809) ; * Cendrillon * (Pe»». 22, 1810) ; * La Vtctime des 
aria ‘ (Peb. 27). with SoU4 and Bertnn ; ‘ La du village ’ 

(Mar. 31); ‘ Lo Billet de loterie * (Sept. 14) ; ‘ Le Magiclen sant 
magic • (Nov. 4, 1811) ; * Lulll ct (^ulnault ’ (Feb. 27, 1812) ; * Le 
Prince de Catane ’ (Mar. 4) ; * 1.6 Fraucala a VeniNe ' (June 14, 181.3) ; 
' Bayard k M4ziArea ‘ (Peb. )2), iritb Cherubini, ('ate) and Boieidieu ; 
'Joeunde' (Peb. 28); ‘ Jeannot et Colin’ (Oct. 17. 1814), * Lea 
Deux Marla * (Mar. 18) ; and * L'Une poor I’autre ' (May 11, 1816). 

To this long list must be added ‘ Aladin, ou la 
lampe merveilleuse,’ which he did not live to 
finish, but which was completed by Benincori, 
and produced Feb. 6, 1822 ; also a one-act 
piece, ‘ Die Haasen in dor Haasoiiheide,’ men- 
tioned in Q.’L, as existing in the Munich opera- 
house. 

Isouard had the gift of melody, and remark- 
able skill in disposing his voices so as to obtain 
the utmost effect. Instances of this are — the 
quintet in ‘ Michel- Ange,’ quite Italian in its 
fortn ; the ensemble and trio in the ‘ Rendez- 
vous bourgeois ’ ; the quartet in the second act 
of ‘ Joconde ’ ; the trio in the same opera, and 
that of the three sisters in ‘ Cendrillon ’ ; the 
finale in the ‘ Intrigue aux fenotres ’ ; the trio 
and the duet in ‘ Jeannot et Colin,’ and many 
others. To these qualities must bo added the 
originality and unadorned simplicity of his 
music, which gave it a kind of troubadour 
character. His later works, composed when 
Boieidieu was running him hard, are manifestly 
superior to the earlier ones, when he had no 
competitor. ‘ Joconde * far surpasses ‘ Cen- 
drillon,* though inferior to ‘ Jeannot et Colin.’ 

Another of Isouard’s good points is that his 
comedy never degenerates into vulgarity. In 
Boileau’s words, this composer — 

Distlngua le naif du plat et du buffon. 

He strictly observed the proprieties of the stage, 
and thoroughly understood the French public. 
In his own way he continued Gr^try’s work, 
but being no originator was eclipsed by Boiei- 
dieu and afterwards by Auber. The successes 
of his rival provoked him beyond control, and 
when Boieidieu was elected by the Institut in 
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1817 to succeed Mehul in preference to himself, 
his mortification was extreme. It was, perhaps, 
to drown the remembrance of this defeat, and 
of the triumphs of his opponent, that he plunged 
into a course of dissipation which ruined his 
health and brought on consumption, from 
which he died. 

Several portraits of Isouard have been pub- 
lished, but they are of no artistic merit. From 
one of them was executed in 1853 the marble 
bust belonging to the foyer of the 0p4ra- 
Comique. 

Isouard is little known in England. The 
only two of his pieces which appear to have been 
brought out on the London stage are ‘ Les 
Rendez-vous bourgeois * (St. James’s, May 14, 
1849), and ‘ Joconde,* English version by 
Santley (Lyceum, Oct. 26, 1876). o. o. 


One of Nicolo’s daughters, Mme. Ninette 
Nicolo Isouard (d. Paris, Oct. 6, 1876), was 
musical, and composed several songs. 

Bibl. — Edtuko Wahl, Nirolo Itouard, tein Lebtn, und ««<fi 
8eh^«n »uj dem debitt <Ur Op4ra-Oomique (Munich, C. Wolff, 1906). 

M. L. P. 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT. Oratorio by Handel, 
who was probably himself responsible for the 
selection of the words. Composed in 1738 and 
first •performed Apr. 4, 1739. First heard in 
Germany at the Singakademie, Berlin, Dec. 8, 
1831 ; revived by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Mar. 16, 1838. 

ISTESSO TEMPO, L’, ‘ the same pace,’ is 
an indication used w'hen, owing to a change 
of key or to the analogy of some previous 
similar passage or for some other reason, there 
might be an inclination to change the pace. 
The ‘ same ’ pace means that the new bar takes 
the same time to perform as the old. Instances 
are : Beethoven, op. Ill, where ^ (for which 
is written in error) his op. 130, where 
(f = ;, and the finale of Schumann’s second 
symphony, where C“ S* 

Beethoven’s Bagatelle (op. 126, No. 1), 
where the new time-unit is equal in pace to the 
old (and the bar different), is an exception. 
But the intention is clear. It is a written out 
accelerando, by which one bar of ® becomes, 
seven bars later on, one and a half bars of *, 
and these may be road as two bars of ® or 
one of ® ; that is, the new = the old j'*, but 
the figure has been accelerated from quavers 
to semiquavers, thus : 



The modern plan is to write (or what- 

ever may be required) meaning that a J’’ of 


the old=a of the new. That leaves no 
doubt. But this indication is also used when 
the pace is intended to be altered, as for 
instance ^ = J or = J . That also leaves no 
doubt, 08 long as both the time units are not 
common to both the old time and the new* Thus 
in the ninth of Brahms’s Paganini Variations 
the indication ‘ wie vorher die J ’ is clear 
even without the explanatory words, l^cause J 
is the unit of the eighth but not of the ninth 
variation. But for the fourth and tenth 
variations ‘ J=j^* is given, and clearly, from 
the context, this means that in the fourth 
variation the old J=the new and that 
in the tenth the old ^^=the new 

ITALIANA IN ALGTERI, L’. Co^J’opera 
in 2 acts ; words by Anelli, music by Rossini. 
Produced San Benedetto, Venice, 1813 ; Paris, 
Feb. 1, 1817 ; London, Jan. 27, 1819 ; in 
English, Dec. 30, 1844. o. 

IVANHOE. Romantic opera in 3 acts; 
libretto by Julian Sturgis, music by Sullivan, 
Produced for the opening of the Royal English 
Opera House (now the Palace Theatre), Jan. 31, 
1891. For another opera on the same subject, 
see Tkmpleb und Judin. 

IVANOFF (IvANHOFF), Nicholas (6. Pul- 
towa, 1809 ; d, Bologna, July 8, 1880), an 
Italianised Russian, appeared in ICngland in the 
season of 1834. He was a pupil of Mine. Fodor 
in Naples, where he appeared at the San Carlo 
Theatre as Percy in ‘ Anna Bolena ’ in 1832.^ 
He was also a pupil of E. Bianchi. He had a 
very beautiful tenor voice, ‘ a chaste and simple 
style of singing, but little execution.’ ® On the 
other hand, Chorley wrote i 

‘ Nothing could be more delicious as to tone — 
more neat as to executiou. No such good liodrigo 
in “ Oteiio ’* has been heard since 1 have known tiie 
opera.* 

and Moschelos, in his Diary, says, 

* He attracted the public by his great flexibility 
of voice, but he displeased my German ear by using 
his head- voice U>o frequently, particularly when 
singing Schubert's Serenade.* 

Ho reappeared in London in 1835 and 1837, but 
ho never fulfilled the promise of his first season, 
and soon retired. With others of the Italian 
troupe he had taken part, but without effect, in 
the Festival at Westminster Abbey in 1834. 

J. M. 

IVANOV, Michael Mikhailovtoh {b. Mos- 
cow, Sept. 23, 1849), musical critic and com- 
poser. On leaving the Technological Institute, 
St. Petersburg, in 1869, he studied for a year at 
the Moscow Conservatoire under Tchaikovsky 
(harmony) and Dubuque (piano). From 1870- 
1876 he lived chiefly in Rome, where he 
associated with Liszt and his pupils. On his 
return to Russia he took up musical criticism, 
and his name was best known in connexion 

I J/irmtnttham OaUy t*o$t, Umx. 23 . 1906 . 
s Lord Mount-EdgoumOi*. 
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with his weekly article in the Novoe Vremya, 
The majority of his compositions were per- 
formed, but not published. They include — 
two operas ; a Requiem ; a symphony, ‘ A 
Night in May * ; three orchestral suites ; 
several cantatas, songs and pianoforte pieces. 
Ivanov translated Hanslick’s work, Vom 
Musikalisch-Schonen, into Russian. B. n. 

IVAN THE TERRIBLE (Pskovitianka), 
opera by Rimsky-Korsakov ; produced St. 
Petersburg, Jan. 1873 ; revised 1877 and again 
1894, and reproduced Panaevsky Theatre, 
Apr. 1895 ; Drury Lane, in Russian, July 8, 
1913, in English, Manchester (Beecham), Jan. 
16, 1918. 

IVE (Ives), (1) Simon (6. Ware, 1600 » ; 
d. Christ Church parish, Newgate Street, July 1, 
1662), was a vicar (‘horal of St. Paul’s cathedral, 
and organist * of Christ Church, Newgate. In 
1633 he was engaged, together with Henry and 
William Lawcs, to compose the music for 
Shirley’s masque, ‘ The Triumph of Peace,* 
performed at court by the gentlemen of the 
four Inns of Court on Candlemas day, 1633-34, 
for his share in which he received £100. On 
the suppression of choral service he became 
a singing-master. At the Restoration he was 
installed as eighth minor prebendary of St. 
Paul’s (1661). His elegy on the death of 
William Lawea, * Lament and mourn,* apjieared 
in separate parts at the end of H. and W. 
Lawes’s * Choice Psalmes,’ 1()48. It is given in 
score in J. S. Smith’s Musica miiqua. Many 
catches and rounds by Ives are printed in 
Playford’s ‘Select Ayres and Dialogues,’ 1669; 
Hilton’s ‘Catch that Catch can.’ 1 652, and Play- 
ford’s ‘Musical Companion,’ 1672; ‘Si Deus no- 
biscum,’ 3 in 1, is given in Hullah’s ‘Vocal Scores.* 
Bongs by him are to be found in various collec- 
tions. His instrumental works include pieces 
in ‘Musick’s Recreation,’ 1652 and 1661, and in 
* Court Ayres,* 1655 : fantasias in B.M. Add. 
MSS. 17,792, 31,423-4. A son, (2) Simon, was 
a student of Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1644, 
and probably died young. One of the pieces 
in ‘ Musick’s Recreation,’ above mentioned, is 
attributed to him. (D.jV.B. ; Q.-L.) 

w. H. H. 

IVOGt)N, Mabia (6. Budapest, c. 1890), oper- 
atic soprano. Her father was an officer in the 
Hungarian army ; her mother, Ida von Giin- 
thor, a well-known singer, from whose name she 
devised her nom d" theMre. She received her 
vocal training at the Vienna Akademie, and 
was there * discovered * by the conductor, 

1 BwUied July M. « Wood's * NotMu' 


Bruno Walter, who in 1913 procured her her 
6rst engagement for the Mozart Festival at 
Munich. The beauty of her voice, the ex- 
traordinary neatness and brilliancy of her 
coloratura, added to her personal charm and 
unmistakable musical talent, quickly gained for 
her a widespread continental reputation. One 
of her warmest admiiors was Richard Strauss, 
who selected her for the part of Zerbinetta in 
the first performance in the 1916 version of his 
‘ Ariadne auf Naxos * at Vienna. She justified 
the choice by a triumph so remarkable that 
Strauss made a point of having her engaged for 
this delightful character wherever his opera was 
produced or revived in Germany and Austria. 
It was as Zerbinetta that she made her debut 
at Covent Garden during the summer season of 
1924, and both in this and the role of Gilda she 
achieved successes that made a deep impression. 
She has sung in America, but down to 1925 only 
on concert totirs. Her most important work 
so far was associated with the opera at Munich, 
where she created the parts of the Nightingale 
in Walter Braunfels’s ‘ The Birds,’ of the boy 
Ighino in Hans Pfitzrjcr’s ‘ Palestrina,* and of 
Laura in Erich Korngold’s ‘ Ring des Poly- 
krates.’ She married the Munich tenor, Erl. 

BiBL. — Nobtuootv. Covent Garden and the Hoyal Opera. 

H. E. 

IVRY, Marquis Richard D’ (6. Beaune, 
Feb. 4, 1829 ; d. Hyeres, Dec. 18, 1903), was 
an enthusiastic amateur composer, whose works 
obtained more general recognition than gener- 
ally falls to the lot of dilettante musicians. 
After various essays in operatic composition 
(‘ Fatma,’ ‘ Quentin Matsys,’ ‘ La Maison du 
docteur,’ ‘ Omphale et Penelope ’) he wrote 
his best work, ‘ Les Amants de Verone,’ in 
1864, and brought it out under the vom de •plume 
of ‘ Richard Yrvid ’ in 1867. Unluckily the 
opera of Gounod on the same subject, though 
written later, was performed in public before 
the Marquis DTvry’s, and it was through the 
interest of Capoul, who was then director of the 
Salle Ventadour, that it was eventually pre- 
sented in public, at that theatre, on Oct. 12, 
1878. Capoul sang the principal part, and 
introduced the work to the English public at 
Covent Garden, on May 24, 1879. The com- 
poser made various improvements in the score 
for the purpose of the public production, thus 
showing that ho had some power of self- 
criticism. A lyric comedy, * Perseverance 
d’amour ’ was composed long after the other 
opera, and was in course of publication when 
the composer died. M* 
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TACCHTNI, Giuseppe, a 17th-18th century 
^ violoncellist at S. Petronio, Bologna, where 
he was made a member of the Accademia doi 
Filarmonici. He composed * Concerti i)er 
camera a 3 e 4 stromenti con violoncello 
obbligato,’ op. 4 ; also a sonata for violin 
and violoncello (Q,-L.), 

JACH.es, Gallioo, or Jaoomo Brumee, 
famed not as a composer but as an organ-player, 
was probably a son of Antonio Britmel { q . v .). 
He was organist to the Duke of Ferrara, and 
had charge of the music in Modena and Reggio. 
Documents in the Modena Archives, dated from 
1543 up till 1559, register payments to him 
‘ pro recompensa introitum capollarum Mutine 
et Regii,’ and also for the keep of a horse used 
apparently for the journeys between Ferrara 
and Modena. He is named variously ‘ Domino 
Jaches, organisto gallico ’ ; ‘ Maestro Jacomo 
Brumello, detto Jaches, organista ’ ; and 
‘ Domino Jaches, gallico, organiste ducali.’ ^ 

Few references to Jaches Brumcl are to be 
found in contemporary works, but Corsini in 
the dedication of his Primn libro de motetti^ 1571, 
to the Duke of Ferrara, mentions that he him- 
self had first studied music in Ferrara under 
Giaches Brumel — 

* lo tengo ancora questo partioolare con vostra 
eccellonza illustriss. dl haver appreso i priml semi della 
musicti nella sua honorata citta dl Ferrara e da Messer 
Giaches Brunei suo servitore,’ * etc. 

As Jaches da Ferrara he seems to have been 
bettor known. Dent ice, in the second Dialogo 
della musica , Napoli, 1553, records hearing 
beautiful music, and that Giaches da Ferrara 
was among the performers. Cinciarino ® quotes 
‘ Messer Jaches, organista dcU’ occoll. et illus- 
triss. Sig. Duca di Ferrara ’ as an authority on 
the way to play the organ.* A tribute to 
Jaches’s fine organ-playing is to be found in 
Bartoli’s Hagionamejiii accad., Venice, 1567, 
p. 38, where a query about ‘ Jaches da Ferrara 
che 4 hoggi tenuto si raro e si eccellente * is 
answered — 

* io non h6 lo conosciuto, ma io ho ben sentito dire al 
Moscliino che a tempi suoi non ha sentito sonatore 
alcuno che gli piacoia pi a dl lui, parendoli che egli 
suonl con pih leggiadria, con phi arte, e pit> musical- 
mente che alcuno altro, e sia qual si voglia.* 

Jaches Brumel was apparently no longer 
living when this was written. c. s. 

JACKET. A bewildering number of musi- 
cians, each and all commonly known by the 
Christian name of Jaches or Jachet, were living 
in the 16th century. Even the publishers of 
that time seem often to have been doubtful 
as to which Jaohet they were dealing with. 
Careful research on the part of Haberl and 
others has unravelled the tangle to a certain 


extent. It is possible to distinguish between 
Jachet da Mantua who dates from about 1527- 
1559 ; Jachet fiammingo, or Jacobus Buus, 
about 1539-64; Jachet gallico, or Jacomo 
Brumel, about 1543-59, also known as Jaches 
da Ferrara (see Jaches) ; Jachet Berchem (16th 
century) (see Berchem) ; Jacobus Vaet, in 
Vienna 1564-67 (see Vaet) ; Jaches de Wert 
(6. 1536 ; d. 1596) (see Wert). 

(1) Jacket da Mantua was connected with 
the Cathedral of San Pietro, Mantua, from 1527- 
1558, at first as a singer and then as maestro 
di cappella. Ho is given the latter title in the 
volumes of his motets published in 1539, where 
mention is also made of his great reputation 
as a musician. Haberl ® prints an interesting 
document found by Professor Davari in the 
Gonzaga Archives at Mantua, dated Apr. 20, 
1534, which gives Jachet’s surname and place 
of birth : 

* Jacobus Oollcbaudi de Vitre Oallus Bliedonensis 
diocesls cognomonto Jachettus Cantor artis musice 
peritissimus hac in civitate nostre Mantue,’ etc. 

This finally and negatively settles the question 
as to whether this particular Jachet is to be 
identified with Jachet Berchem. A compari- 
son of their compositions also proves them to 
be different persons. Neither must Jachet of 
Mantua be confounded with Jacobus de Wert, 
organist at St. Barbara’s, Mantua, from 1565- 
1596. Jachet da Mantua must have died 
before the end of 1559.® He is variously de- 
scribed as in the service of the Cardinal or the 
Duke of Mantua. 

There are many allusions to him in Italian 
16th-century treatises ; Lanfranco, Scintille di 
musica, Brescia, 1533, includes ‘ Jachetto ’ 
among musicians then living. Zarlino, Le 
istitutioni armoniche, Venetia, 1558, pp. 264- 
265, 332, gives instances of the way in which 

* Jachetto ’ used the canto formo in his motets. 
Cinciarino, Introduttorio, Venetia, 1555, p. 13, 
writes : 

* Quests regola si usa in assai doml . . . massime nel 
dome dl Mantua e di questo dice Jachetto, huomo 
molto dotto, et eccellente et maestro di capella del 
detto domo e dell* illustriss. et rev. Cardinale di detta 
citU,' ^ etc. 

Bartoli, llagionamenti OAxad., Venetia, 1567, 
Libro 3, p. 36 of dialogue : 

* Ma dlteral un poco havete voi conosciuto un certo 
Giachetto da Mantoua ? ’ * Conobbilo & quanto a me, 
la musica sua mi diletta grandemente, mi pare 
ch' ella habbia di quello andare delle composliloni 
di Adriano.* 

This, of course, was written after Jachet ’a 
death. In IJb. ii. p. 34, Delle lettere di M, 
Andrea Calmo, Venice, 1672, both Jachet dfi 
Ferrara * e quel de Mantoa * are mentioned. 

Jachet da Mantua was the ‘ Jaquet * or Jachet 


1 Van d«r 8tra«hen. La MuHvm aux Faya-Jta», yl. 10:1. 

« Pariiinl. fJsMogo, 11. 407. 

« ItHfodiMarta. V«ilo«, 1656. « rwrUlnl, i. 170. ' 
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s Kiroh 0 nmuHkaUeht$ Jahrbtieh, 189], p. 110. 
• 8«4 alHO Harberl, BawMm, itt. 119. 

7 Paxiiinl, OaMogo, 1. 170. 
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whose name constantly appears in the various 
collections of vocal music of that century. So 
early as 1532 motets by Jaquet were included 
in the second book of ‘ Motetti del fiore,’ for five 
voices, published by Moderne at Lyons. An 
important series of masses. Magnificats and 
motets published in conjunction with Gombert 
and Morales begun in 1540, including the 
masses by Jacket super: ‘ Ave prima salus * ; 
‘ In illo tempore ’ ; ‘ Mon triste desplaisir ’ ; and 
* Si bona suscepimus * in 1542, this last re- 
publishedin 1547 ; and the Magnificats Tertii and 
Octavii Toni in 1542, and Quart! Toni in 1562. 
The motets included those in Gombert’s Penta- 
phthongos harmonia^ 1641, and again in 1550, 
and the ^ Motetta trium vocum ab Jacheto Gab 
lico. Morales,* et(;., 1543, and again in 1551. 
Some of his motets were also included in Cipr. 
de Rore’s third book of ‘Motetti a cinque voci,* 
1549, in the fourth book of ‘ Motetti del Labe- 
rinto a cinque voci,’ 1554, and in * Motetta Cipr. 
de Rore . . . quatuor vocibus,’ in 1563. 

In Willaert’s ‘Hymnorum musica,* 1642, are 
two compositions by Jacket ; and in 1550 ap- 
peared : ‘ Di Adriano e di Jacket, i salmi apperti- 
nonti alii vesper!.’ A similar work, ‘ I sacri et 
santi salmi che si cantano nella santa romana 
chiesa all’ kora di Vespero, in Canto figurato. 
Compost! da Cipr. Rhore e Jacket da Mantoa,* 
was also published in Venice in 1554. 

LIST OP WORKS 

Celebenimi maxlmeqae d^■lect»bilia musicl Jochet, Chon Saoctl 
Petri urbie Mantnae maelhirt : tnotecia quatuor vocum. l.tber 1. 
Venetlia, Illeronymum Srotum, Title of Superius partbook 

only, the Altu«, Tenor and Baesus hav e : Del nrimo libro del 
muletfl a quattro vucl, drllu eccellentlsaimo .Tacbet, maestro df 
musica della capella del dnmo deli’ Ulus. big. Dues dl Mantua. 
Obi. 4to. It is in the Muidch Library, etc. Another edition a as 

S ublished by Ant. Oardaue, Venice, in 1040 ; a copy is in the British 
luseum. 

Jacheti musiH celebenimi atque delectabU!",, chorl Ulustrinsiml, 
ac Rev. (Jaidlnalis Maiituae masrlstif moteoca quinque vocum. 
Liber primus. Venetils : Hier. Scotum, 15J9. Title of Quintus 
part>b<K»k only, the Superius. ^Uus, Tenor and Bsssus have : Del 
primol ibro del motetti ft cinque voci dello eccell. Jachet etc. (as 
above), obi. 4to. Bcotto's det.^. (ration to th >. Cardinal 1pp. Oonzaga 
nlludes to Jachet ' celebrato per tutto II mondn.’ Five partbooks 
are in the W«dfenh1)ttei herzogl. Bibllulbek, etc. ; also an edition 
publlsh;id bv Ant. Gardane, Venice, in 1540. The Gardaue edition 
of 1553 is in the British Museum; two of the motets, *ln illo 
tempo! e,’ No. 2, and ‘ In te Dornine,’ No. 24. are headed Giachet 
Berchetu, the others are headed Jachet. 

MIssa cum luatuor vocum paribus. Ad imitationem Motetti : 
Quam pnlrhra es, condita. Parislis, Nicolai dii Chemin, 1864, folio 
cbolr-book. The composer is called ‘ Jaquet.’ A MS. score Is In the 
Berlin Staat Biblioth^. 

U aecondu libro delle Messe a cinque tocI. Composte da Jachet 
da Mantoa. . . . Messa prima sopra Rex Babllonis : Messa seconds 
sopra La fede non debbe easer currutta : Mesaa terrji sopra Ego sum 
Ippolito: Messa quarta Cypiiano Khore, a voci pan. VenetUa: 
Hier. Scotnm, 1555. Obi. 4to. Five partbooks In the Bologna 
Llceo Musicaie. The two first masses also In 15G1 edition. 

MIssa ad linltatiooem moduli : H\vge_Petre. _Auctore Jaequet, 

Folio 
c<my 
’ JacUev. 

Mease del Flore a cinque voci. Libro primo. Composte da Jacbet 
da Mantoa. Vado odeum; Jlrteelodi; AUa detee omBra ; QuorHtoni 
tin* nomine. Venetils : Hier. Hcotiim, 1561. Obi. 4to. 

Libro secondo. In die tribtOationie ; CMmrefreaehe oeque ; P aeeo ffl 
nua ; Itex HabilonU : La fede non dMte eeeer eorrotta. 1561. 
Complete copies of both hooks are In the Celle MlnlaterlalbIhUothdc. 
Thla WAS probably a second edition. The ‘ La fede non debbe * 
Man* was recently published in score by A. Reinbrecbt, Verden, 
1692. 

Jachet snavlssiml olim musid Rev. Cardin. Mantuae Hlmnl 
yeaperarum totius anni secundum Romanam curiam : cum quatuor 
et quinque vocibus. Venetils : Hier. Scotum, 1566. Opera com- 
pleta. 

Jacheti Mantnae Orationea oomplnres ad Oflidum Hebdomadae 
Banotae pertlnenies, videlicet. Paaatonea cum quinque vndbus. 
Lamentaiiones pnmo. secondo et tertio die cum quatuor vocibus. 
Oratlo Hleremlae profetae cum quinque vodbua. Compkstorlum 
Nunc Dimittta. Bi Salve Regina cum quinque yodbus. Venetils : 
Bier. Scotum, 1567. Folio. Flye partbooks In Bologna Uoeo 
Mnaicale. 


sex vociDus. JLutettae : Acr. L« Koy et h. Haiiara, ieo7. 
choir-book. A copy in the Kbnigsberg Library^ etc. A MB. 
is In a choir-book of the Cappella SlsUna, Rmne, beaded 


MSS. 

Three of the masses published In 1561 : * Vado ad enm * ; * Ens 
celadt ’ ; and ’Alla dole’ ombra ’ are in MB. 82. and some motets 
in MB. 92 of the Munich Library (Maler'a Oat.). The masses 
‘ Hnoeladi ‘ and * Alla dole’ ombra ’ are also In MB.23 of the BtuttgaH 
Landeabtbllothek (Ualm’s Cat.). 

The 1561 ’ MIssa quarti tonl ’ Is In MB, Sign. 148 1. of the Lorenz- 
klrche Blbl., NuremberK (11. Botstlber). 

The three masses : ’ BI bona suscepimus ’ ; * Surge Petre ’ (by 
* O'iacbetto ’} ; and ‘ Chiore e fresche v doloe acque * ; the Magnificat 

a nartl tonl ; and some motets are in the library of the Cappella 
isUna, Rome. 

An Incomplete copy of the Mass ’ BI liona suscepimus * is In the 
Zwickau Raisschulblbllothek (Vollhardt’s Vat.). 

In the Bologna Llceo Muslcale are MSB. of some of the motets 

S ublished in 1539, one with the extremely early date, if correct, of 
une 10. 1618 (Parislnl, Oat. ll. 841, ill. 8). 

MS. copies of various motets are also In the libraries at Breslau, 
Dresden, Stuttgart, Modena and Cambridge (Fits william). 

(2) Jacket Buus (1639-64) was of Flemish 
extraction. Van der Straeten^ suggests that 
ho originally came from Bruges, where at the 
beginning of the 16th century a ‘ Meester Jooris 
Buus, orghelmakere,’ was living, and also a 
‘ Jacobus de Boes,’ musician and singer at the 
church of St. Saviour’s. The name of Jaques 
Buus first appears in works published at Lyons 
by Jaques Moderne ; two of his French songs 
for four voices aro in the third book of *Le 
Paragon des chansons,* 1538, others in the 
sixth, ninth and tenth books, 1640-43 ; while 
a motet for five voices is in the ‘ Quartus liber 
mottetorum,* 1539. Like so many other Flemish 
musicians, Buus was drawn to music-loving 
Italy; on July 15, 1541, he was elected an 
organist at San Marco, Venice, in succession 
to Baldassare da Imola, for a large majority 
of votes had decided ‘ che uno maestro Jachet, 
Fiamengo, sia il pih eccellcnte de tutti gli altri 
competitori in quell’ arte.’ ‘ Mistro Jaceth, 
fiamengo,’ as he is also called in the same docu- 
ment, was to receive a yearly salary of eighty 
ducati. Among the papers of San Marco is 
one dated 1550, which gives his name in full : 
* Jaches Bus, Flamengus, sonator organ! in 
ecclesia S. Marci.’ (Venice State Archives, see 
Van der Straeton.) The years spent in Venice 
were important as regards Buus’s develop- 
ment as a composer ; the following works were 
published there : 

II primo libro dl ounzonl franoese a eel voci. Veneilla : Ant. 
Gardane, 1543. Six partboolu in the WolfenbOttel herzogl, Bibl. 
Recercari da cantare, ft aonare d’ Organo ft altri Strumeutl. A 
qoatro voci. Venezia: Ant. Gardane. Libro 1. 1547; Libro II. 
1549. t^ontained ten and eight Bicercarl respectively. 

Intabolatura d’ organo dl Recercari . . . nouamente stampata con 
rarateri dl stagno. Libro 1. Apresso di Antonio Gardane : Venetla, 
1540. Obi. 4to. In the British Museum. 

Primo libro de' motet! a quatro voci di M. Jaques Buus organlata 
de la illuB. Slgnoria dl Venetia in Ban Marco. Venezia: Gardane, 
1649. Four part-books In the Vienna Bofbibliothek. 

11 primo libro di canzoni franeese a cinque vod. Venezia : Oir. 
Scottu, 1560. Obl. 4to. Five partbooks In the Munich J.ibrary. 

The 1547 volume of Ricercari, one of the 
earliest books of organ music to be printed, is 
of great interest, for it shows a distinct striving 
towards genuine instrumental composition. 
From the Ricercari were gradually to develop 
the Canzona, Fantasia and Toccata, culminat- 
ing in the Sonata.* Buus was accepted as an 
authority on this type of composition : ‘ I 
Ricercari di Jaques Bus * are mentioned in the 


1 £m Jitteiftue mat Paye-Hat, vl. 270. 

• See Wulelewski, Qeeeh. dor InttrumenUdmueik im X VI. Jmhrhun' 
deri, 1878. The fourth Rlceroer from lib. 1 is given In the MueUf 
beifafon, No. 18 ; end R. Bcfalecht, OeeeA. der Mirebenmueik, 187L 
MUeikbkuiten, No. 56, givee the first pert of Bicerezr 1 from Ub. R 
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IHalogo del Pietro Pontio, Parma, 1695, 
parte, p. 48, and Cerone ^ writes : * Quien 
dessea ver Tientos 6 Ricercarios bien ordena> 
dos, vea los de Jaques Bus.’ etc. 

Doni * gives the two canto parts of a Canzona 
a otto di Jaches: ^ A tous jamais d’ung voloir, 
“ il quel penso io chi vi sodisferk per essere una 
gran musica mirabile.” ’ In the list of com- 
posers ‘ Jachos Buus ’ is entered, also * Gia- 
chotto Berchem.* A madrigal, ‘ Quest! soavi 
fiori,* for four voices by Buus is in the ‘ Primo 
libro di madrigali de div. autori,’ Venice, Gar- 
dane, in the 1542 and 1548 editions ; the latter 
also included six madrigals by Bcrchem. 

Towards the end of 1550 Buus obtained a 
four months’ leave of absence ; the time elapsed, 
but he did not reappear in Venice. The pro- 
curator! of San Marco at last wrote (Mar. 30, 
1551) to the Venetian ambassador, Federigo 
Badoer, at Vienna, where apparently they knew 
Buus was to be found, to ask if he intended to 
return or not. Badoer replied that Buus had 
spoken most affably of the happiness of those 
who served the glorious city of Venice, but that 
he would only return if his salary were raised 
to 200 ducati a year. This the procurator! 
would not accede to, and they appointed Para- 
bosco in his place. Buus remained in Vienna 
as organist to Ferdinand I. ; his name under the 
form of ‘ Jac. von Paus ’ appears in the list of 
the Court Kapelle® from 1553 until 1564, when 
Ferd. I. died. Nothing more is heard of Buus 
after this date ; he seems to have composed 
Uttle in this later period. In the Tertius tomus 
Evangeliorurrif Noribergae, 1555, is a motet for 
four voices by him, also two motets by * Jachet’ 
and one by Jac. Vaet ; this shows that neither 
Buus nor Vaet is to be identified with the 


Jachet or Jacquet whose name so frequently 
appears as a composer at this date. The 
Sextus tomus Evangeliorum also contains one 
motet by Buus and one by Jachet, while the 
Thesauri musici tomus tertius y Noribergae, 1664, 
has a motet for six voices by Jacob. Buus and 
five motets by Jacob. Vaet. 

Musical manuscripts in the Munich Library 
include a motet for six voices (MS, 132) and 
a song, ‘ Tant de travail,’ for five voices (MS. 
206) by Giaches Buus. C. s. 

JACK (Fr, sautereau ; Ger. Docks, Springer ; 
Ital. saUarello.) In the action of the harpsi- 
chord tribe of instruments the jack represents 
the plectrum. It is usually made of pear- 
wood, rests on the back end of the key-lever, 
and has a movable tongue of holly working on a 
centre, and kept in its place by a bristle or 
metal spring. A thorn or spike of crow-quill 
projects at right angles from the tongue. On 
the key being depressed the jack is forced up- 
wards, and the quill is brought to the string, 
which it twangs in passing. The string is 

• m Melop 90 , 1C13 ; Lib. XII.p. 693. , ,, 

• lH«aofo MJa mutiea. Venice, 1544, pp. 86, 44. 

• KOohel, IKe kaUtrlich* MvftnunkkapaU in WUn, 1869. 


damped by the piece of cloth above the tongue. 
When the key returns to its level, the jack 
foUows it and descends ; and the quill then 
passes the string without resistance or noise. 
In some instruments a piece of hard leather is 
used instead of the quill in certain stops for 
special effects. In cutting the quill or leather 
great attention is paid to the gradation oi 
elasticity which secures equality of tone. A 
row of jacks is maintained in perpendicular 
position by a rack ; and in harpsichords or 
clavecins which have more than one register, 
the racks are moved to or away from the strings 
by means of stops adjusted by the hand ; a 
second rack then enclosing the lower part of 
the jack to secure its position upon the key. 

We have in the jack a 
means of producing tone 
very different from the 
tangent of the clavichord 
or the hammer of the 
pianoforte. The jack, in 
principle, is the plectrum 
of the psaltery, adjusted 
to a key, as the tangent 
represents the bridge of 
the monochord and the 
pianoforte hammer the 
hammer of the dulcimer. 
We do not exactly know 
when jack or tangent were 
introduced, but have no 
reason to think that the 
invention of either w^as 
earlier in date than the 
14th century. By the 
middle of the 16th century 
the use of the clavecin 
instruments with jacks 
had bet'orae general in 
England, the Netherlands 
and France ; and in Italy, from whence 
they would seem to have travelled. They 
were used also in Germany, but the clavi- 
chord with its tangents asserted at least 
equal rights, and endured there until Beet- 
hoven’s time. The first years of the 18th 
century had witnessed in Florence the inven- 
tion of the hammer-clavier, the pianoforte ; 
before the century was quite out the jack had 
everywhere ceded to the hammer. Although 
leather for the tongue of the jack has been 
claimed to have been the invention of Pascal 
Taskin of Paris in the 18th century (his much- 
talked of ‘ peau de buffle ’), it has been found 
in instruments of the 16th and 17th ; and it 
may be that leather preceded the quill, the 
introduction of which Scaliger (1484-1550) 
enables us to date approximately. He says 
{Poetices, Ub. i. cap. Ixiii.) that when he was a 
boy the names clavicymbal and harpsichord 
had been appellations of the instrument vul- 
garly known as monochord, but that subse* 
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quently points of crow-quill had been added, 
trom which points the same instrument had 
become known as spinet — possibly from the 
Latin ‘ spina,* a thorn, though another and no 
less probable derivation of the name will be 
found under Spinet. In the oldest Italian 
jacks metal springs were used instead of 
bristles, and possibly metal plectra, of which 
an example is to be found in the upright spinet 
in the Donaldson Museum ^ (R.C.M.). 

Shakespeare’s reference to the jack in Sonnet 
cxxviii. is well known and often quoted : 

‘ . When thou gently swayest 

The wiry concord that mine ear confounds. 

Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand ; * 

but appears to mean the keys,® which as the 
‘ sweet fingers * touch them make ‘ dead wood 
more blest than living lips.* A nearer reference 
has been preserved by Rimbault {The, Piano- 
forte, London, ^860, p. 67) in a MS. note by 
Isaac Reed to a volume of old plays. Lord 
Oxford said to Queen Elizabeth, in covert 
allusion to Raleigh’s favour and the execu- 
tion of Essex, ‘When jacks start up, heads 
go down.* A. J. H. 

JACKSON, John (d. Mar.® 1688). One 
Jackson, who in 1669 held the office of ‘ In- 
structor in Musick * at Ely Cathedral for three 
months, has been conjectured to be identical 
with the John Jackson who in 1674 was 
appointed nominally a vicar-choral, but in 
fact organist of Wells Cathedral.* An anthem, 
‘ The Lord said unto my Lord,* is in the Tud- 
way Collection (Harl. MS. 7338) ; a Service in 
C, in the choir-books of Wells, and four chants 
are found in a contemporary MS. organ part in 
the library of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
(R.C.M.). An anthem exists at Ely, two 
appear in Playford’s ‘ Cantica sacra,* and there 
are organ parts of eight anthems in a MS. at 
the R.C.M.* The last-named MS. contains the 
organ parts of the Service in C and eight 
anthems, and in the choir-books at Wells are 
some odd parts of an anthem and a single part 
of a Burial Service, w. H. h., with addns. 

JACKSON, Thomas (6. circa 1716 ; d. Nov. 
11, 1781), became a member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, organist of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, and master of the song school at Newark- 
on-Trent. He wrote the psalm tune ‘Jackson’s’; 
also ‘ Twelve psalm tunes and 18 double and 
single chants . . ,* (1780) ; and a favourite 
lesson for the harpsichord (Q.-L. ; Brown and 
Stratton). 

JACKSON, Walteb, the most noted com- 
poser of tunes for the Irish pipes during the 
18th century. His melodies (of great excel- 

1 J) 0 ieHpHm and Sittorjf of the Pianeforte, A. J. Hipkl&f. 
NoTello. 1896. 

< Unlem, as hM been miggeeted. there U here a reference to ttie 
net of tuning, which wu a oonetant prelimlnarv to plavlntr. 

• CoL US8. of the Dean and (.hapter of Wells, vol. iJ., 1914. 

^ In some cathedrals the statutes do not specify an organist as an 
ofllcer of the church. In such the cuetom is to assign to one of the 
Ylcars-choral the peifonnaace of the duty of organist. 

• West’s Oath, 


lence) were among the most popular tunes of 
the day both in Ireland and in England. They 
include ‘ Over the Water,* ‘ The Morning 
Brush,’ ‘ The Maids in the Morning,’ ‘ Jackson’s 
Turret ’ (named from a tower he constructed), 

* Welcome Home ’ and others of merit. These 

were reprinted over and over again in collec- 
tions of the period. Edmund Lee of Dublin 
issued, about 1790, an oblong folio collection of 
Jackson’s Irish tunes. Practically nothing is 
known of his biography save that he was living 
in Ireland and composing in the middle of the 
18th century. There is a passing reference to 
him in O’Keeffe’s Reminiscences, 1826 (vol. i. 
p. 183), by which it appears that he was ‘ a fine 
gentleman of great landed property.’ Bunting, 
Ancient Music of Ireland, 1840 (p. 100), states 
that Jackson lived in county Monaghan, and 
that his ‘ turret * (see above) in Ballingarry, 
county Limerick, was destroyed by lightning 
in ] 826. A selection of his airs was published 
in 1774. F. K. 

JACKSON, William (Jackson of Exeter) 
(6. May 29, 1730; d. July 6, 1803),® son of a 
grocer in that city, received a liberal education, 
and having displayed a strong partiality for 
music, was plac^ under John Silvester, 
organist of Exeter Cathedral, for instruction. 
In 1748 he removed to London and became a 
pupil of John Travers. On his return to 
Exeter he established himself as a teacher. In 
1755 he published a set of ‘ Twelve Songs,* 
which wore so simple, elegant and original that 
they immediately became popular through- 
out the kingdom. He afterwards produced 
‘ Six Sonatas for the Harpsichord,’ ‘ Elegies 
for three male voices ’ and a second set of 
‘ Twelve Songs.* These were followed by an 
anthem, a setting of Pope’s ode The Dyin^ 
Christian, a third set of ‘ Twelve Songs * and a 
setting of Wanton’s Ode to Fancy. In 1767 he 
composed the music fur a dramatic piece called 

* I^ycidas,’ altered from Milton’s poem, on the 
occasion of the death of Edward, Duke of York, 
brother of George III., and produced at Covent 
Garden on Nov. 4, but never repeated. He 
next published ‘ Twelve Canzonets for two 
voices,’ which were highly successful, and one 
of which, ‘ Time has not thinned my flowing 
hair,* enjoyed a long career of popularity. To 
these succeeded ‘ Eight Sonatas for the Harpsi- 
chord * and ‘ Six Vocal Quartets * (1780). In 
1777 Jackson received the appointments of 
subchanter, organist, lay-vicar and master of 
the choristers of Exeter Cathedral. In 1780 
he composed the music for General Burgoyne’s 
opera, ‘ The Lord of the Manor,* which was 
produced at Drury Lane, Dec. 27, with great 
success, and kept possession of the stage for 
more than half a century, mainly owing to 
Jackson’s music In 1782 Jackson published 

6 Date* of Urth and deatli from the mommiMit In ttie Tcitrr of 
St. Stephen’*, Exeter (West’s Oath. Orf.) 
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• Thirty Letters on various subjects * — three of 
them relating to music, which were well 
received, and in 1795 reached a third edition. 

‘ The Metamorphosis,’ a comic opera, of which 
Jackson was believed to be the author as well 
as, avowedly, the composer, was produced at 
Drury Lane, Dec, 5, 1783, but performed only 
two or three times. In 1791 Jackson published 
a pamphlet entitled Ohaervationa on the present 
State of Muaicy in London. In 1798 he published 
Four AgeSf together v)Uh Essays on various 
subjects, intended as additions to the Thirty 
Letters, His other musical publications com- 
prised a second set of ‘ Twelve Canzonets for 
two voices,’ ‘ 'IVelve Pastorals,’ a fourth set 
of ‘ Twelve Songs,’ ‘ Hymns in three parts,* 
‘Six Madrigals,’ and ‘Six Epigrams’ (1786). 
His cathedral music was collec^tcd and published 
many years after his death (about 1820) by 
James Paddon, organist of Exeter Cathedral. 
Paddon states that the service ‘ Jackson in 
F ’ is not by Jackson. Bo that as it may, it 
is by the fame of ‘ Jackson’s To Deum,’ and 
nothing else, that the name of ‘ Jackson of 
Exeter * has been kept alive for more than a 
century after his death. 

Jackson employed much of his leisure time in 
painting landsoaiies in the style of his friend 
Cainsborough, in which he attained considerable 
skill. VV^iilst much of his music charms by 
its simplicity, melcKliousness, refinement and 
grace, there is also nnujh that sinks into tame- 
ness and insipidity ; his church music especi- 
ally is exceedingly feeble. Jackson died of 
dropsy. w. h. h., with addns. 

JACKSON, (1) William (Jackson of Mas- 
ham) {b. Jan. 9, 181.5 ; d. Apr. 15, 1866), was 
son of a miller. His passion for music developed 
itself at an earl^" age, and his struggles in the 
pursuit of his beloved art read almost like a 
romance in humble life. He built organs, 
learned to play almost every instrument, wind 
and string, taught himself harmony and 
counterpoint from books, until at length, in 
1832, when he had Feached the mature age of 
16, the lord of the manor of Masharn having 
presented an organ to the church, Jackson was 
appointed organist with a stipend of £30. In 
1839 he went into business at Masharn as a 
tallow-chandler, and in the same year published 
an anthem, ‘ For joy let fertile valleys ring.’ 
In 1840 the Huddersfield Glee Club awarded 
him their first prize for his glee, ‘ The Sist-ers of 
the Sea ' ; and in 1841 he composed for the 
Huddersfield Choral Society the 103rd Psalm 
for solo voices, chorus and orchestra. In 
1845 he wrote an oratorio, ‘ The Deliverance of 
Israel from Babylon,’ and soon afterwards 
another entitled ‘ Isaiah.’ In 1852 he made 
music his profession and settled in Bradford, 
where, in partnership with William Winn, the 
bass singer, he entered into business as a music- 
seller, and became organist, first, of St. John’s 


Church, and afterwards (in 1856) of Horton 
Lane Chapel. On Winn’s quitting Bradford, 
Jackson succeeded him as conductor of the 
Choral Union (male voices only). He was 
chorus-master at the Bradford festivals in 
1853, 1856 and 1859, and became conductor 
of the Festival Choral Society on its estab- 
lishment in 1856. For the festival of 1860 he 
again set the 103rd Psalm, and for that of 1859 
composed ‘The Year,* a cantata, the words 
selected by himself from various poets. He 
compiled and partly composed a set of psalm 
tunes, and harmonised The Bradford Tune Book 
compiled by Samuel Smith, and Congregational 
Psalmody, 1863. Besides the works already 
I mentioned, he composed a Mass, a church 
I service, anthems, glees, partsongs and songs, 
and wrote a Manual of Singing, which passed 
through many editions. His last work was a 
cantata entitled ‘ The Praise of Music.’ His 
son William (2) (6. 1863 ; d. Ripon, Sept. 10, 
1877) was bred to the profession of music and 
became organist of Momingside Parish Church, 
Edinburgh. w. H. H. 

BI111-.—.T. HVTrurrK Smith, The Life of W.Jaekton (ofMaeham): 
TheMiller Musician. 19’i6, 

JACXJB, called Polonais (b. circa 1646 ; 
d. Paris, c. 1606), lutenist. He has been identi- 
fied with Jakob Reiss. He is known to have 
been master of the lute at Tours. Fuhrraann 
{Testudo gallo-germanica, Nurnberg, 1615) pub- 
lished some of Jacob’s works, as well as Van- 
hove {Deliciae). 

Buil. — Eitner ; L. db La. Lattbiemcib, Lee LutMetee frantaie (In 
preparation, 19‘J0). 

JACOB, Benjamin (6. London, Apr. 1, 
1778; rf. Aug. 24, 1829), was at a very early 
age taught the rudiments of music by his 
father, an amateur violinist. When 7 years 
old he received lessons in singing from Robert 
Willoughby, a well-known chorus-singer, and 
became a chorister at Portland Chapel. At 
8 years of age he learned to play on the harpsi- 
chord, and afterwards studied that instrument 
and the organ under William Shrubsole, 
organist of *Spa Fields Chapel, and Matthew 
Cooke, organist of St. George, Bloomsbury. 
At 10 years of age ho became organist of Salem 
Chapel, Soho, and little more than a year 
afterwards was appointed organist of Carlisle 
Chapel, Kennington Lane. Towards the latter 
end of 1790 he removed to Bentinck Chapel, 
Lisson Green, where he remained until Dec. 
1794, when the Rev. Rowland Hill invited him 
to assume the place of organist at Surrey 
Chapel. In 1796 he studied harmony under 
Dr. Arnold. In 1799 he became a member of 
the Royal Society of Musicians. In 1800 he 
conducted a series of oratorios given under the 
direction of Bartleman in Cross Street, Hatton 
Garden. As he advanced in years he became 
more and more distinguished as one of the 
best organists of his time, and in 1808 and 
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subsequently, with the co-operation of Samuel 
Wesley and Dr. Crotch, gave a series of 
performances at Surrey Chapel, of airs, choruses, 
and fugues played upon the organ alone, with- 
out any interspersion of vocal pieces. In that 
and the following year Samuel Wesley addressed 
to him, as to a kindred spirit, a remarkable 
series of letters on the works and genius of 
John Sebastian Bach. These letters, now at 
the R.C.M., were published in 1875 by Miss 
Eliza Wesley, the writer's daughter. 

In Nov. 1823 he quitted Surrey Chapel for 
the newly erected church of St. John, Waterloo j 
Road. This led to a dispute between him and 
the Rev. Rowland Hill, resulting in a paper 
war, in which the musician triumphed over the 
divine. Jacob died of consumption and was 
buried in Bunhill Fields. His compositions 
were not numerous, consisting principally of 
psalm tunes, and a few glees. He ^ited a 
collection of tunes, with appropriate sym- 
phonies, set to a course of psalms, and pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ National Psalmody * 
(1817). w. H. H. 

JACOBI, Georges (6. Berlin, Feb. 13, 1840 ; 
d. London, Sept. 13, 1906). At the age of 6 
he began to study the violin under Edward and 
Leopold Ganz in Berlin. In 1849 he went to 
Brussels, studying under De Beriot until that 
master became blind, when he removed to 
Paris, where Hal6vy heard him play, and sent 
him to Auber, then director of the Conserva- 
toire. There ho joined Massart's class, at the 
same time studying harmony and composition 
under R6ber, Gevaert and Chen, and in 1861 
obtained first prize for violin-playing. After 
playing for two years in the orchestra of the 
Opera-Comique he became, by competition, 
first violin at the Opera, where he remained 
nine years, and played, amongst many other 
notable productions, in that of Wagner's 
‘ Tannhtluser.’ He also formed a stringed 
orchestra of sixteen members, and gave highly 
successful concerts, performing from a platform 
in the centre of the room, in the picture-gallery 
of the Societe Nationale de.s Beaux-Arts on 
the sito of which now stands the Th<^atre des 
Nouveautes. In 1869 he left the Op6ra and 
assumed the baton at the Boufies Parisiens, 
where Offenbach was then the rage. In 1871- 
1872 he accepted John Baum's offer of the con- 
ductorship of the orchestra at the Alhambra 
Theatre, London, and during the twenty-six 
years that he was associated with the theatre 
composed no fewer than 103 grand ballets and 
divertissements, many of which wore repro- 
duced in the cities of America, in Brussels, 
Berlin, Munich, Rome and Paris. Besides 
these he composed comedy-operas, of which 
* The Black Crook ' Had a run of 310 perform- 
ances, and ‘ La Marine depuis midi,* written for 
Mme. Judic, was played by her all over Europe ; 
incidental music to Irving's productions at the 


Lyceum of ‘The Dead Heart’ and ‘Robespierre*: 
two concertos for violin ; a concertino for viola i 
many violin pieces, songs, and music to tab- 
leaux vivants. After leaving the Alhambra 
(on Apr. 30, 1898), Jacobi directed the orchestra 
of the summer theatre at the Crystal Palace and 
wrote two ballets for it. At the opening of the 
London Hippodrome he was appointed con- 
ductor, but gave up the post after a short time. 
Of his most successful ballets may be mentioned 

* Tolande,' * The Golden Wreath,' ' Hawava.* * The Swann.* 

* Melualne,’ * Dresdlna,' ‘ The Beaaou.s,‘ * Antlope,' ‘ Irene,' ' Aamo- 
detts/ ‘ Oriella,' * All Baba,' * Tltanla,' ' l.ochlnvar,' ' Blue Beard * 
and * La Tzigane.' 

Jacobi was appointed in 1896 a professor at the 
R.C.M. He was twice elected President bf the 
Association of Conductors in England, was 
made an * Officier del’Academie * by the French 
government, and was presented by the King of 
Spain with the order of Isabel the Catholic, of 
which he was Knight Commander, n. v. h. 

JACOBI, Michael (17th cent.), led a life full 
of adventure ; as soldier, singer, violinist, lute 
and flute-player he travelled all over Europe 
from Rome to Denmark and Sweden. In 1648 
he was cantor at the town school of Kiel, where 
he married. In 1651 he was town cantor at 
Liineburg and cantor at the Johanneurn, 1651- 
1663. Ho was a prolific song composer, mostly 
to poems by Rist. (See list in Q.-L.) 

E. V. d. a. 

JACOTIN, according to Burbiire, Jacob 
Godebrie, Jacques Godebrye or (latinised) 
Jacobus Godkfridus (d. Mar. 24, 1528), was 
a chaplain -singer in Notre Dame at Antwerp 
from 1479-1528. Mention, however, is made of 
another tfacotin or Jacotino, who was singer at 
the ducal court of Milan from 1473-94, and 
Eitner suggests that some of the compositions 
ascribed to the former may really belong to the 
other. It is just possible the two may l>e one 
and the same, since we know that Flemish 
singers and composers were greatly in request 
in Italy at that particular time, and often con- 
tinued to hold church benefices while residing 
elsewhere. If, however, we are to distinguish 
between the two Jacotins it would be natural 
to ascribe the motets published by Petrucci in 
the ‘ Motetti della corona,’ 1519, to the Italian 
Jacotin, while the French chansons and other 
works published by the French houseof Attaing- 
nant would belong to the Antwerp master. 
Ambros {Oesch. iii. 260) refers to a masterly 8- 
voioe setting of ‘ Sancta Divinitas unus Deus * 
in Ulhardt’s Collection of 1546, as showing 
Jacotin to be a composer of importance, also 
to the Psalm Credidi as notable for the careful 
declamation of the text. (Ambros misnames 
one of Jacotin’s Motetti in Petrucci : the Psalm 
Judica is by Caen, Jacotin’s other Motet iff 
Michael Archangel, etc. : see Eitner, Biblio- 
graphie.) French chansons^ constitute tht; 


t Sm ' BtHala Galllca Latin* et Garmanica ’ (U. Khan, Wltta» 
berg), * Llrr* VI de chansons * (15fi6L ' Reeuelt di 
(1563, 1M4), both A. Le Roy and K. Ballard, Paris. 
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larger part of Jacotin’s works, of which only 
two are accessible in modem reprints, one 
in H. Expert’s reprint of the Attaingnant col- 
lection of 1520, ‘ Trop dure m’est ta longue 
demeuro,’ another still more attractive, ‘ Mon 
triste coeur,’ in Eitner’s Selection of Sixty 
Chansons, 1899. Jacotin is one of the com- 
pany of ‘ Joyeulx musiciens * mentioned by 
Rabelais. j. b. m. 

JACOVELLI, Mercurio of Rieti, where he 
lived in 1588, composed a book of Canzone tte 
a4 V. (1688). 

JACQUARD, L^:on Jean (6. Paris, Nov. 3, 
1826 ; there. Mar. 27, 1886), eminent violon- 
cellist ; studied at the Conservatoire, where he 
obtained the second prize for violoncello in 
1842, and the first prize in 1844. In 1876 he 
married Milo. Laure Bedel, a pianist of distinc- 
tion, and at the end of 1877 succeeded Chevil- 
lard as professor of bis instrument at the Con- 
servatoire. Jacquard was eminently a classical 
player, with a pure and noble style, good intona- 
tion, and groat correctness : he was somewhat 
cold, but his taste was always irreproachable, 
and his seances of chamber music were well 
attended by the best class of amateurs. He 
composed some fantasias for the 'violoncello. 

o. c. 

JACQUET, Elisabeth-Claudb (6. Paris, 
c. 1666 t ; d. there, June 27, 1729) belonged to 
a family of professional musicians ; her father 
was an organist and ‘ maitre de clavecin ’ ; her 
brother Pierre played the organ of St. Louis en 
rile. A precocious child, she gave, from the 
age of 6 years it appears, ‘ des marques d’une 
science infuse pour le clavecin.* * She was 
presented at the court and Louis XIV. inter- 
ested himself in the gifted girl. He always 
treated her with benevolence, and the majority 
of her works were dedicated to the king. 
Some years later, about her fifteenth year, 
Mme. de Montespan took control of her, and 
charged herself with completing Elisabeth’s 
education. When she was 10 the Mercure 
had announced her compositions, and during 
her sojourn at Versailles a Pastoral of hers 
was played (1685) in the Dauphin’s apart- 
ments which Louis XIV. wished to hear 
repeated several times. 

She only loft the court to be married to 
Marin do La Guerre organist of St. 

Louis des J6suites, St. Severin, and later of 
the Sainte-Chapelle. Soon after her marriage 
(1687) she published her first book, a collection 
of clavecin pieces, of which unhappily not a 
single copy appears to exist to-day. The 
year 1691 appears to be the date of her ballet 
‘ Les Jeux k I’honneur de la Victoire,’ prepared 
to celebrate the taking of Mons, and which 
does not seem to have been produced. She 

^ > If th* Mtrtw 411 not doUcntalr wjuvnnate hw to nuking 
W 10 yearn old In July 1877 and 20 in Mar. 1687, Kllnabeth Jacquot 
WM bom in 1667 or 1666. 

■ ifnrmir*. 
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composed an opera for the Academic de 
Musique, ‘ Cephale et Procris,’ with a libretto 
by Duche. This work, which the Mercure 
announced in 1691, was played in 1694, but 
only with moderate success. Leaving dramatic 
music, she (still called * Mfidemoiselle * de 
La Guerre, the title of Madame being re- 
served for women of quality) was smitten, 
like Couperin, by the Italian sonatas, the 
introduction of which into France had excited 
at that time the musicians and the concert- 
going public. She composed from this time 
her most notable works ; new clavecin pieces, 
published 1707 ; sonatas in three parts about 
1695, of which the manuscript copies are in 
the Brossard Collection ; sonatas for violin 
and bass, of which six were printed in 1707 ; 
and finally cantatas. Of these the first two 
books are dated 1708 and 1711. The third, be- 
longing to the time after 1715, is dedicated 
to the Elector of Bavaria, who appears to have 
appreciated Mme. de La Guerre and for whom, 
according to Brossard, she also wrote a pas- 
toral, * La Musette, ou les Bergers de Suresne,* 
published anonymously 1713. She assisted 
at that time at the Theatre de la Foire, and 
there occurs in Le Sage’s ‘ La Ceinture de 
V6nu8 * a comic duet of hers which had a 
great success. Amongst vocal religious works 
of hers which have not been published is a 
Te Deum, for full choir, sung in the Chapel of 
the Louvre, 1721, to celebrate the recovery of 
Louis XV. 

She lived in L’lle St. Louis, at the corner of 
the Rue Regrattiere, at least after 1704, the 
date of her husband’s death. There she gave 
periodical concerts, which were much sought 
after and which ceased 1716-17. Her skill 
as a clavecinist, together with her compositions 
and her remarkable talent for improvisation 
made her attractive to all. Later she lived 
in the Rue des Prouvaires, parish of St. 
Eustache, in which church she was buried, 
June 28, 1729, having died the previous day. 

Her contemporaries have not belittled her ; 
her fame was great, and even outside her own 
country. Her opera and also her pastoral ‘ Les 
Bergers de Suresne,’ if it really is by her, do 
not show a great deal of personality. One 
finds the pure style of Lully, with a gracious 
melodic vein, utilised not without spirit. 
But her clavecin pieces give evidence of subtle 
harmonic sentiment and refinement. They 
rank, without doubt, with the clavecin com- 
positions of the school of Chambonni^res. 
Her sonatas, on the other hand, must stand 
amongst the best of those which the imitation 
of Corelli produced in France quite at the end 
of the 17th century. The sustained interest 
which presents their well-ordered development 
and their often original modulations puts them 
by the side of Couperin’s sonatas. Her cantataf 
were amongst the first to be published in 

3o 
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France, where this form, imitated like the 
sonata from Italy, had in the 18th century 
an enormous vogue. A dozen of them (the 
two first books), are written to words of the 
poet Houdard de La Motte, and their subjects 
are taken from the Bible. The three others 
are secular. For the most part they present, 
with brilliant symphonic interludes, airs of 
graceful form and varied expression, always 
closely allied to the texts which the author 
has chosen. The duet of ‘ Raccommodement 
de Pierrot et de Nicole,’ composed for the 
Theatre de la Foire, which was published at 
the end of the 3rd volume, has a pleasant 
vis comica, 

LIST OP WORKS 

* C^phale et Procrle, trag^die mine en musique par Mademoieelle de 

La Otierre.’ (Parte. Ballard, 1694.) 

' Ptecea de clavecla qui peuvent ae JoUer but le viollon, compoR^Seii 
par Mademoi-selle de La Guerre et gravies par H. de Baussen.’ 
(Paris, 1707). ooutains 2 suites, 14 pieces in all. 

* Bonates pour le v*olloa et pour 1« clavecin conii>os<'-e« par Mademoi* 

selle de La Guerre, et gravies par H. de Baussen.* (Paris, 
1707), contains 6 sonatas. 

Air s^rieux de Melle ds la Guerre. Aux rains attraite d’une 
nouvelle ardeur.’ (Collection of * Airs s^rieux et k boire.' 
(Paris, April 1710.) 

* Cantates francoises, sur deg sujets tlrez de TEcriture ; it voix seule, 

et basse cc^ntinue : partle avec s 3 rtnphoiiie, ei partie sans 
symphonie. Par Mademoiselle de 1.A Guerre. Livje I’remler. 
contenant Esther. Lc Passage de K Mer rouge, Jacob et Rachel, 
Jonas, Suzanne et les vieillarda, Judith.' (Paris, 1708.) 

The same tltJe, except: ‘ A I. II voir et baase continue,' and * Par 
Mademoiselle Jacquet de La Guerre. IJvre Second, con* 
tenant Adam, Le Temple rebastl, Le Deluge, Joseph, JepbU, 
Samso^* (Paris, 1711.) 

*SemeM. TUe de Delos, le Homrnell d'Ulinae, Cantates francoises, 
aOquelles on a Joint le Ra<*commodemeni comique ; Pteces misea 
en miisique par Mademoiselle Jacquet de La Guerre gravies 
par H. de Baussen.' (Paris.) 

* La Musette, ou les Bergers de Suresne, Divertissement pastoral. 

chants devant 8. A. B. de Bavidre, k Suresne. Present(^ par 
le Sieur D.L.T. le douzWme May, 1713.' (Parte, 1713.) 
Brossard l>elievcs that this pastoral, published without the 
name of the author, Is by Mme. de La Guerre. 

Mas nscRiPT Works. — P aris, Bibl. Nat. (1) Brossard Collection, 
•Sonates eu trio de Mile, de J,a Guerre.* (*2) The MS. dedloafed 
by Mme. de La Guerre to the King of the libretto of her opera-ballet 
*Les Jeux a i'honneur de la Victoire.' 

Modkrn Reprimts. — T wo I’F. pieces : * Barabande ' in D, and 

* Gigue ' in G, edited by Paul Bnmold. (Paris, Senart.) 
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JADASSOHN, Salomon (6. Breslau, Sept. 3, 
1831 ; d. Leipzig, Fob. 1, 1902). His j’ears of 
study were passed partly at home under Hesse, 
Liistiior and Brosig, partly at the Txjipzig Con- 
servatorium (1848), partly at Weimar under 
Liszt, and again, in 1853, at Leipzig under 
Hauptmann. From that time he resided in 
Leipzig, first as a teacher then as the conductor 
of the Euteriie concerts, and lastly in the Con- 
servatoriura as teacher of harmony, counter- 
point, composition and the pianoforte. In 
1887 he received the honorary degree of D.Ph. 
from the Leipzig University, and in 1893 was 
appointed Royal Professor. His compositions 
are varied and numerous, reaching to well over 
100 opus numbers. His skill in counterpoint 
is shown in an orchestral serenade in canon. 


op. 35 ; in two serenades for piano, opp. 8 and 
125 ; in the ballet-music, op. 68 for piano duet j 
and in the vocal duets, opp. 9, 36, 38 and 43. 
Four symphonies, orchestral overtures, and 
serenades, two piano concertos, four trios, 
three quartets, three quintets, a sextet for piano 
and strings, two string quartets, are among his 
instrumental works ; and of his choral works 
the following may bo mentioned : Psalms xliii. 
and c. (8-parts), ‘ Vergebung,’ ‘ Verheissung,* 
‘ Trostlied,’ ‘ Johannistag ’ and ‘ An dem 
Sturmwind.* As a private teacher Jadassohn 
was highly esteemed, and his many theoretical 
works have passed through many editions, and 
have been translated into English, French and 
Italian. The chief of these are his Harnwnie- 
lehre (1883), Kontrajmnkt (1884), Kanon und 
Fuge (1884), Die Formen in den Werken der 
Tonkunst (1889), and Lehrbuch der Instrumental 
lion. G. ; addns. Riemann, 

JADIN, a family of musicians. (1) Jean, a 
violinist and composer, settled at Versailles 
at the instigation of his brother; (2) Georges, 
a performer on the bassoon attached to the 
chapelle of Louis XV. (3) Louis Emmanuel 
(6. Versailles, Sept. 21, 1768 ; d. Paris, Apr. 11, 
1853), son of Jean, was the most considerable 
member of the family. After being ‘ page do 
la musique ’ to Louis XVI., ho was in 1789 ap- 
pointed second a(;(;ompanist, and in 1791 chief 
maestro al cembalo at the Theatre de Monsieur, 
then in the Rue Feydeau. This post gave him 
the opportunity of producing ‘ Jocondo ’ (Sept, 
14, 1790), a comic opera in 3 acts. Jadin’s 
industry was extraordinary. Though fully 
engaged as composer, conductor and teacher, 
he lost no opportunity of appearing before 
the public. He composed marches and con- 
certed pieces for the Garde Nationalo ; patriotic 
songs and pieces de circonstance such as ‘ Le 
Congr^s des rois,’ in conjunction with others; 
‘ L’Apothdose du jeurie Barra,’ ‘ Le Siege de 
Thionville ’ (1793), ‘ Agricol Viola ou le jeune 
heros do la Durance,’ for the various fetes of the 
Revolution ; and 38 operas for the Italiens, the 
Theatres Molicre and Louvois, the Varidtes, 
the Opera, and the Feydeau. 

In 1802 ho succeeded his brother as professor 
of the pianoforte at the Conservatoire, and was 
* Gouvemour des pages ’of the Royal Chapel 
from the Restoration to the Revolution of 1830. 
He received the Legion of Honour in 1824. To 
the close of his life he continued to produce 
romances, nocturnes, trios and quartets, string 
quintets and other chamber musio. Of his 
orchestral works ‘ La Bataille d’Austerlitz ’ is 
the best known. He composed works for two 
pianos, and was noted as the best accompanist 
of his day. In private life he was a good talker 
and fond of a joke. 

His brother, (4)HYACiNTHE(6.VerRailles,1769; 
d. Paris, Sept. 5, 1 802), a pupil of Hfillmandel, 
and a brilliant and charming pianist, played at 
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the Concerts Feydeau in 1796-97, and was a 
favourite with the public. On the foundation 
of the Conservatoire he was appointe^d professor 
of the pianoforte, but had barely time to form 
pupils. He composed much both for his instru- 
ment and the chamber, four concertos and 
sonatas for two and four hands for PF. ; 
sonatas for PF. and violin ; string trios and 
quartets, etc. G. o. 

JAGER, (1) Johannes (6. Schlitz, Hesse, 
Aug. 31, 1748), one of the greatest violoncello 
virtuosi of his time, who was chiefly self-taught. 
In his early youth he was oboist in a Dutch 
regiment, and cultivated the horn as his favour- 
ite instrument. About 1775-77 he was engaged 
as violoncellist in the court orchestra at Stutt- 
gart, where he benefited by the advice of 
Jommelli, Seeman and Deller, and appeared with 
great success as soloist at Frankfort-on-Main. 
In 1776 ho was appointed chamber virtuoso to 
the court of Anspach-Bajrreuth. He toured for 
a number of years in Europe and visited London 
in 1781. Schubart speaks of his powerful but 
unbridled imagination, finding expression in 
his concertos and sonatas, great and noble in 
character, which, however, had to be revised 
by other composers to bring them into proper 
form. He speaks enthusiastically of his power 
and delicacy of expression, and declares him to 
be the only violoncellist capable of surmount- 
ing the difficulties of Duport’s compositions. 
His sons, (2) Johann Zach arias Leonuardt 
( 6. Anspach, 1777) and (3) Ernst (6. 1800), were 
both eminent violoncellists. The latter, a pupil 
of B. Romberg, was appointed solo violoncellist 
in 1725 to the court at Munich, where his father 
followed him in 1726 (E. van der Straeten, 
History of the Violoncello), 

JAHNS, Friedrich Wilhelm (6. Berlin, 
Jan. 2, 1809 ; d. there, Aug. 8, 1888). The 
first important event in his musical life was the 
first performance of ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ (June 18, 
1821), which not only aroused his enthusiasm 
for music, but made him an adherent of Weber 
for ever. After some hesitation between the 
theatre and the concert-room, he finally chose 
the latter, and became a singer and teacher of 
singing, in which capacity he was much sought 
after. In 1845 he founded a singing society, 
which he led for twenty-five years. In 1849 
he was made * Kdnigliche Musikdirector * ; in 
1871 ‘ Professor ’ ; and was subsequently de- 
corated with the orders of Baden, Saxony, 
Bavaria and Hanover. He composed and 
arranged much for the piano, but the work by 
which he will live for posterity is his Thematic 
Catalogue of Weber’s works (C, M, von IF. in 
mnen Werken, 1871), imitated from Kfichel’s 
Catalogue of Mozart, but much extended in 
limits beyond that excellent work. It is in 
fact a repertory of all that concerns the material 
part of those compositions, including elaborate 
information on the MSS., editions, perform- 


ances, Weber’s handwriting, etc., etc. — a large 
vol. of 590 pages. A biography of Weber was 
published in 1873, and in 1881 Jahns was 
appointed teacher of rhetoric in Scharwenka’s 
Conservatorium in Berlin. g., with addns, 

JAELL, Alfred (6. Trieste, Mar. 6, 1832 ; 
d, Paris, Feb. 27, 1882), pianist, began his 
career at 11 years old as a prodigy, and 
seems to have acquired his great skill by con- 
stant performance in public. He appeared at 
the Teatro San Benedetto, Venice, in 1843 ; in 
1844 he was brought to Moscholes at Vienna, 
and in 1845 and 1846 he resided in Brussels, 
next in Paris, and then, after the Revolution of 
1848, wont to America for some years. In 1854 
he returned to Europe. In 1862 he played at 
the Musical Union in London, and on June 26, 
1866, at the Philharmonic Society ; from that 
time he played frequently in England. 

In 1866 Jaell married Frl. Marie Tratjt- 
MANN, (6. Stcinseltz, Aug. 17, 1862 ; d. Paris, 
Feb. 4, 1925), a pianist of ability, and the 
author^ of several works on pedagogics and 
aesthetics. His published works consist of tran- 
scriptions, potpourris and other salon pieces. 
He always showed himself anxious to bring 
forward now compositions ; and played the 
concertos of Brahms and of Raff at the Phil- 
harmonic, at a time when they were unknown 
to that audience. G., with addns. 

JARNEFELT, Armas (6. Viborg, Finland, 
Aug. 14, 1869), having studied at Helsingfors, 
Berlin and Paris, and hold minor positions as 
a conductor in the theatres of Germany, be- 
came (1898-1903) orchestral conductor in his 
native town, and then director of the opera at 
Helsingfors. In 1907 he wont to Stockholm as 
conductor of the opera, and settled there. He 
is regarded as a representative Finnish com- 
poser, and he has produced works for orchestra, 
for chorus with orchestra (‘ Laula vuoksella,* 
* Suomen synty,’ ‘ Abo slott ’), as well as pieces 
for male voice choirs, and songs. 

Ho became known in England through his 
‘Praoludium’ for orchestra (Promenade Con- 
certs, 1909), a clean-limbed and cheerful little 
piece which became exceedingly popular in 
London. His suite from incidental music to a 
play, ‘ The Promised Land,’ was played at the 
Promenade concerts in 1921. c. 

JAHN, Otto (6. Kiel, June 16, 1813; 
d. Gottingen, Sept. 9, 1869), the biographer of 
Mozart, a distinguished philologist, archaeo- 
logist and writer on art and music. He 
studied at Kiel, Leipzig and Berlin ; took his 
degree in 1831 ; visited Copenhagen, Paris, 
Switzerland and Italy ; in 1839 settled in Kiel ; 
in 1842 became professor of archaeology and 
philology at Greifswalde, and in 1847 director 
of the archaeologica] museum at Leipzig. He 
was dismissed for political reasons during the 
troubles of 1848-49, and in 1855 settled at 

t Be* muiieolt , 1935. No. 7 
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Bonn as professor of classical philology and 
archaeology, and director of the university art- 
museum. Here he remained till 18G9, when 
he retired during his last illness to Gottingen. 
Jahn wrote important books on all the subjects 
of which he was master, but his musical works | 
alone concern us. Foremost among these is 
his W, A. Mozart (Leipzig, Broitkopf & H&rtel, 

4 vols., 1856>59 ; 2nd ed. 2 vols., 1867, with 
portraits and facsimiles ; 3rd ed. by H. 
Deiters, 1889-91 ; English translation by Miss 
Pauline Townshend, 1882 ; and 4th ed. also by 
Deiters, 1 905-07 ). Hi s picture of the great com- 
poser is scarcely less interesting and valuable 
than his description of the s'tate of music during 
the period immediately preceding Mozart, while 
the new facts produced, the new light thrown 
on old ones, and the thorough knowledge of 
the subject evinced throughout, all combine 
to place the work at the head of musical 
biographies.^ 

Jahn intended to treat Haydn and Beethoven 
on the same scale, and had begun to collect 
materials, but these projects were stopped by 
his death.^ Jahn also published an essay on 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Paulus * (Kiel, 1842) ; and an 
accurate comparative edition, with preface, 
of Beethoven’s * Leonora ’ (‘ Fidelio ’) for PF. 
(B. & H., Leipzig, 1851). For the Orenzboten 
he wrote two spirited reports of the Lower 
Rhine Musical Festivals of 1855-56 ; an article 
on the complete edition of Beethoven’s works, 
full of sound criticism and biographical informa- 
tion ; and two controversial articles on Berlioz 
and Wagner. These and other contributions of 
the same kind were published as Oesammelte 
Aufsdtze iiber Musik (Leipzig, 1868). His four 
collections of original songs (three and four 
from Groth’s Quickborn, Breitkopf & Hartel), 
also evince the possession of that remarkable 
combination of a highly cultivated sense of 
beauty with scientific attainments, which places 
him in the first rank among writers on music. 
Kochel’s Catalogue of Mozart is with great 
appropriateness dedicated to Jahn. 

Biiti.. — J. Vahlbn, Aut Otto JakHimitnikaliaher BiblMhek (1870); 
B. Dkitkrs, Otto Jahn {AM. 2., 1870); K. rsTKESKH, Otto Jahn in 
•oinan BrUfon (Ijelpzig, 1012). f! F P 

JAMBE DE FER, Philibert (6. Lyons,* 
first half of 16th cent. ; murdered there, St. 
Bartholomew’s night massacre, Aug. 27-28, 
1572). In 1549 he lived apparently at Poitiers, 
and c. 1556-64 he was a music publisher at 
Lyons, He composed several books of psalms ; 
a motet and 2 chansons are contained in collec- 
tive volumes. He also wrote the first known 
Tutor for flutes, viols and violins, Epitome 

1 For the EngUah reader this admirable book euffen from the 
frequent Interpolation of long digreMlons on the rlae and pro- 
sreM of varioua aectlona of mualc, which, though moat yaluable In 
themaelvee, interrupt the narrative and would be more con- 
veniently placed in an Appendix. Ite Index alao leave* much to 
be desired. o. 

> The materialM collected for Haydn went to C. F. Fohl, and 
*hq*e for BMthoven to A. W. Thayer, and were employed by tfaoee 
writer* in their biographies of the two composer*. Pohl wae deslg- 

by Jahn as his successor In the biography of Haydn. o. 

> La F«re, according to Waitber. 


musical (Lyons, 1556), the first book in which 
the violin is mentioned {Q.-L, ; Riemann), 

JAMES, Ivor (6. London, Oct. 12, 1882), 
violoncellist, was educated at the R.C.M. and 
has gained distinction not only as a fine 
executant but as a chamber - music player. 
As violoncellist in the English String Quartet 
(q-v.) he became widely known in England 
(though he has not toured abroad) as an 
interpreter of classical chamber music, and as 
an artist who has participated in the production 
of many new works by contemporary com- 
posers. In 1919 James joined the teaching 
staff of the R.C.M. o. 

JAMES, John (d. 1745), organist, noted for 
his skill in extemporaneous performance. 
After officiating for several years as a deputy 
he obtained the post of organist of St. Olave, 
Southwark, which he resigned in 1738 for that 
of St. George-in-the-East, Middlesex. His pub- 
lished compositions consist of a few songs and 
organ pieces only. w. u. h. 

JAMES, W. N., a flautist, pupil of Charles 
Nicholson, was author of a work entitled A 
Word or two on the Flute, published in 1826, in 
which he treats of the various kinds of flutes, 
ancient and modem, their particular qualities, 
etc., and gives critical notices of the style of 
playing of the most eminent English and 
foreign performers on the instrument. He also 
wrote The Flutists Catechism (1829), and The 
German Flute Magazine (1835). w. H. H. 

JANACEK, LboS (6. Hukvaldy, North 
Moravia, June 3, 1854), is professor of com- 
position in the Master-school at the State 
Conservatoire of Brno (Briinn), composer, 
collector of folk-music, and author of theoretical 
books. 

He was the seventh child of a poor family. 
His grandfather and father were village 
schoolmasters, typical of that class of con- 
scientious and music-loving men to whom 
Bohemia is indebted for her general culture 
and widespread practice of the art of music. 
In 1865 Leos was accepted as a chorister in 
the Community of the Austin Friars at Bmo. 
Here he worked under Kkii^itovsKY (q^v,), the 
precursor of Smetana, and the composer of 
much highly dramatic choral music in the 
national style. When his master waa ap- 
pointed organist at the cathedral of Olomouc, 
Janddek, still in his teens, took over his 
I position as choirmaster in the Community 
Church. Later on he attended the Organ 
School in Prague, but poverty hindered his 
musical education, and he was 25 before he 
succeeded in entering the Leipzig Conserva- 
torium, where he studied conducting and 
theory under Reinecke. He passed rapidly 
through the classes, but, perhaps because of 
his mature age and the teaching experience 
already gained at Bmo, the conditions of 
pupilage irked him. Before leaving Leipzig ho 
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made one public appearance, at a Gewandhaus 
Concert, playing his own Variations on an 
Original Theme. He then went to Vienna, 
where he devoted himself chiefly to the piano 
with the idea of following a virtuoso’s career. 
Fortunately circumstances forced him to give 
up this plan. He married in 1881, and in the 
following year returned to Brno, where he was 
appointed conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society. At the same time he founded the 
Organ School (afterwards the Conservatoire) 
and became director of it. Janadek became, 
and still remains, an active force in the musical 
life of the Moravian capital. He established 
popular concerts at prices which enabled the 
working classes to enjoy choral and orchestral 
music. He also began the persevering re- 
searches into the psychology of the folk -music, 
and the relations between song and the folk- 
speech, from which he has deduced his own 
characteristic style. Meanwhile his creative 
gift was ignored outside his immediate circle. 
His opera ‘ Jejf Pastorkyha * (Her Foster- 
daughter), destined to travel far aflcld under 
its German title ‘ Jenufa,’ was* produced in 
Brno as early as 1904, twelve years before it 
became known in Prague. But the first per- 
formance of the work at the Narodni Divadlo, 
on May 26, 1916, immediately brought Janddek 
into prominence as the most discussed com- 
poser in Bohemia. 

Henceforward his life, uneventful externally, 
but wonderfully productive both on the 
musical and literary sides, becomes merely a 
chronicle of first performances of his works and 
tardy acknowledgments paid to his genius. 
The jubilee of his seventieth birthday was duly 
celebrated by the musical branch (Hudebni 
Matice) of the Society of Arts (Umfeleckd 
Besoda) in Prague, and on Jan. 24, 1925, he 
was made Doctor of Philosophy, honoris causa, 
of the Masaryk University, Brno. Ho visited 
England for the first time in April 1926, when 
a concert of his chamber music was given in 
London. 

CiiOBAi. WoBKS. — JandSek’s choral music 
should be considered first, because his whole 
stylo seems to have growm out of it. In his 
partaongs and choruses he carries forward the 
w'ork of Kiizkovsky, whose dramatic gifts, 
stifled by the monastic life, seem to have 
flowered afresh in his pupil. Most of JandCek’s 
early choral works are written for male voices. 
The comparative neglect of the mixed voice 
choir is a peculiar feature of Bohemian musical 
life. It is intelligible that Kfizkovsky should 
have composed for the medium he could most 
easily command ; but perhaps we must look 
to the social and political difficulties which 
beset the Czechs for centuries in order to 
account for the fact that the best choirs in the 
country consist of the stronger sex. Janddek 
therefore was only following custom when, at 


the beginning of the century, he wrote his 
first important cycle of partsongs (op. 13, 
dedicated to Dvoidk) for male voices. The 
* Four Male Voice Choruses,’ op. 23, followed 
shortly after the composition of the opera 
‘ Jenufa,* and show a reaction from the strenu- 
ous emotionalism of that work. They are 
characteristically humorous, and are now 
interesting as foreshadowing the music of the 
forest life in his animal opera * The Cunning 
Little Vixen * (1925). But it was not until ho 
produced the group of unaccompanied vocal 
works inspired by the harrowing ballads of 
the Silesian labour poet, Peter BezruC, that 
he raised the whole level of Czech choral 
music — high as it already was. Of these three 
short masterpieces it has been aptly said that 
they were not so much partsongs as miniature 
music dramas, not intended to be enacted on 
the stage, but in the imagination. The three 
poems by Bezru6 all deal with episodes in the 
tragic existence of the small body of Czech- 
speaking Silesians, mostly engaged in the 
mining and metal industries in the district of 
Ostrava, and the much-disputed region round 
T5sin. Like the work of Russian reformers 
such as Nckrassov, these ballads are ten- 
dencious, but also true poetry ; terse, burning 
expostulations against cruelties and injustice 
now happily of the past. ‘ MaryCka Mag- 
donova ’ (1908) tolls how the oldest of five 
orphans, arrested for gathering sticks in the 
forests of the Marquis Gcro, escaped from the 
police by throwing herself into a ravine. 

‘ 70,000 ’ (1911) is the sinister requiem for a 
minority race, treated in a kind of variation 
form, which suits the emotional changcfulness 
of the text, its moods of apathy, despair and 
wild gaiety. ‘Teacher Halfar ’ (1917) is the 
story of a promising lad, guilty of the crime of 
speaking his native language, suspected by 
officialdom, kept year after year in a sub- 
ordinate position, until youth and love are 
lost and his only refuge is the village taproom ; 
finally, he is found hanging in the orchard. 
Those are not salon subjetds ; but their expres- 
sive power is indubitable. BezruC’s strong 
laconic verse, set to JandCek’s trenchant, 
instinctive, musical phrases, shatter the arti- 
ficial atmosphere of the concert - room and 
bring us face to face with life. Hearing these, 
we understand why some of his critics accuse 
bis art of being ‘ kino-dramatic.’ 

The early organ works (1884) show that he 
was already evolving that characteristic ejacu- 
latory idiom which he used in these choruses 
with such power, and continued to develop 
further in his operas. Later on, the results of 
his researches into * speech -melody,* entered 
more and more into his music. He says : ‘ To 
every word the folk utter is attached a frag- 
ment of the national life • . . therefore the 
melody of their speech should be studied in 
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every detail.’ These fragments gathered from 
the market-place, the harvest-field, the village 
green or the drawing-room, are ‘ invaluable 
for individual characterisation.* With these 
veristio tendencies, and a nature which shrinks 
from no logical issues, JanACek has forged a 
tone-speech which expresses itself in swift, 
eruptive figures, close-knit and elliptical. His 
idiom is the same for his Instrumental as for 
his choral music. It is instantly penetrating. 
There is no spinning out of the lyrical material, 
no time spent upon musical dissertation : the 
dramatic climaxes are driven home and clinched 
with breathless rapidity. The phrases — vocal 
or instrumental — ^whether they follow each 
other continuously or are broken by pregnant 
pauses, whether they are urgent with passion 
or languid with sorrow, tensely emotional, or 
all but quiescent — are always natural and con- 
vincing. The fact that the diction is rooted 
in the Moravian dialect need not trouble the 
hearer, because, in spite of the strongly local- 
ised accent and lilt, it is all emotionally intel- 
ligible. What actually disconcerts listeners 
who cannot think and feel spontaneously is this 
refusal to dally with the emotional crises, or 
to indulge in musical commentaries. Erwin 
Schulhoff Bays of Jandcek's music : * It is so 
strenuous, intuitive and unfabricated that it 
compels us not merely to lend an ear, but to 
live in it for the time being.* These remarks, 
which are specially applicable to the poignantly 
dramatic settings of Bezruk, are equally perti- 
nent to Jani^ek’s music as a whole. 

He atoned for his early neglect by composing 
three short but characteristic choral works 
for women’s voices : ‘ Hrad^anske Pisnidky ’ 
(Songs of the Hrad^any) (1916), ‘ V1^5i Stopa’ 
(Wolf Tracks), (1917) and ‘ Kaspar Rucky ’ 
(1922). Max Brod calls the first of these 
choral works Janafiek’s contribution to national 
history — a miniature * Ma Vlast.’ But while 
Smetana’s strings are attuned to heroic 
measures and songs of ultimate victory, Jand- 
dek’s modest work sounds an elegiac note, a 
sigh of regret for the past splendours of the 
Hrad6any. The words, by F. S. Prochdzka, 
give three little pictures of the Castle and its 
precincts: (1) ‘The Golden Street,’ (2) ‘The 
Weeping Fountain,’ (3) ‘ The Belvedere,’ The 
setting is for three-part chorus, unaccom- 
panied, except for a flute in No. 2 and harp 
in No. 3, The ballad of KaSpar Rucky, the 
disgraced alchemist at the court of Rudolph 
II. (1612), who, with a band of evil spirits, 
periodically revisits the haunts of his pro- 
sperity, touches the extreme limits of choral 
technique. 

Before passing on to Jand5ek’s operas, 
mention must be made of a work which has a 
close connexion with drama : his Song-cycle, 
‘ The Day-book of one who Vanished ’ (Zdpis- 
nik smizeldho). The poetic basis purports to 


be the work of a young peasant who mysteri- 
ously vanished from his native village in East 
Moravia. In the loft which used to serve as 
his bedroom a little book was found containing 
a series of short poems which explained the 
mystery : the innocent, fresh-hearted lad had 
bec'u seduced by a beautiful gipsy girl. The 
boy’s passionate love and moral suffering are 
revealed in these brief poetic outbursts. He 
knew that his pai'ents would never forgive his 
bringing into their respectable homestead a 
‘ raggle-taggle ’ gipsy as daughter-in-law ; so 
finally he shouldered his burden and threw in 
his lot with the tsiganes. The psychological 
drama is gradually unfolded in twenty-two 
lyrics (for tenor voice) which cover a wide 
range of emotion. The songs are broken by a 
duet for the lovers, a few phrases for a female 
trio (off the platform), representing the voice 
of conscience, and a pianoforte interlude. The 
whole effect is original and deeply touching. 
It is a monodrama which shows a surer touch 
than Berlioz’s ‘ Lelio ’ ; but it needs vivid 
interpretation.^ 

Thb OpeHas. — These choral works w^ere 
warning flashes of the dramatic force slumber- 
ing in Jandeek, unsuspected outside a small 
provincial circle of disciples. Apparently this 
power was suddenly manifested in the opera 
‘ Jeji Pastorkyha ’ (Her Foster-daughter), now 
better known abroad under the German title 
‘ Jenufa.’ Here was a folk-music drama the 
purpose of which was not the exploitation of 
popular folk -tunes, nor the display of local 
costumes and dances, but a revelation of human 
nature closely observed by the composer in the 
race with which he was most familiar. That 
the authorities of the National Opera in 
Prague made a grave mistake in delaying the 
production of the work for twelve years after 
its first performance in Brno is undeniable. In 
justice, however, it must be remembered that 
in the Bohemian capital the traditions of 
Smetana’s style were venerated as a cult, and 
that in ‘ Jenufa ’ Janadek scattered these 
traditions at a stroke. On the other hand, 
the opera had no affinity with Wagnerian 
music drama. Its principles of style and 
methods of expression were new. While it 
won the public, it puzzled the theorists and 
critics. In Germany its success was largely 
due to the charm of its novelty and its con- 
vinoing sincerity ; and also to its concurrence 
with the contemporary reaction from Wagner. 
‘ Jenufa ’ is based upon a plain tale of Moravian 
village life in which there is none of the ideal- 
ism which distinguished Smetana’s idyllic 
operas. The well-known authoress of the tale, 
Gabrielle Preissovd, handles the subject with 
something of the frank realism with which 
Eden Phillpotts depicts the west • country 

t It wu flr^t iirodaced at a lecture given hy the writer at thi 
Wfirmora Hall, Oct. 87, 1988. Interpreted by lUeoha-Ldon, wltf 
etndled It with the oompoaer and aang In the vemaonlar. 
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peasantry in his novels. Two half-brothers, 
Steva and Laca, arc in love with Jenufa. She 
is fascinated by the former, a handsome and 
graceless village Lothario, who ruins and leaves 
her. Her foster - mother, a self - righteous 
woman, the caretaker of the village church, 
broods over the disgrace which threatens to 
befall her household. Finally, while half-crazy 
with brooding on the situation, she does away 
with Jenufa’s child and, for a time, allows the 
guilt to be laid at the mother’s door. ‘ Anguish, 
harrowing fear, heart-crazing crime,’ over- 
shadow the opera until near the end, when 
Jenufa is saved by the all-forgiving love of 
Laca. Although in this work JanaCek makes 
considerable use of the characteristic figural 
style of tone-speech already described, the 
music is not entirely a mosaic of sounds over- 
heard in nature. Sustained passion and tender- 
ness forge their own melodics, although these 
may in the first instance germinate from a 
more fractional motive ; a ‘ melodic curve,’ 
as Jana^ek would call it, of love, hate, or 
suffering. Jenufa’g opening song, the ‘ Ave 
Maria,’ the final duet between Laca and her- 
self, are all * singable ’ music ; altliough they 
are not detachable from the whole in the 
sense of conventional operatic numbers. In 
‘ Jenufa ’ broad human emotions are depicted 
within the definite framework of national 
character. 

Janddek did not wait for Prague’s verdict 
iipon ‘ Jenufa ’ before setting to work in 1914, 
on a totally different kind of subject based upon 
Svatopluk Cech’s fantastic satire, ‘ The Ex- 
cursions of Mr. Brou(^ek.’ This time the work 
was at once accepted by the National Opera in 
Prague, and produced on Apr. 23, 1920. Kova- 
rovic was then incapacitated by illness, and the 
work was conducted bv O. Ostr^il. In ‘ Mr. 
Broufek, householder,’ Cech has satirised a type 
of Bohemian bourgeois of last century ; oppor- 
tunist and materialist, yet — under the influence 
of good Pilsener beer — given at timtJS to 
heady dreams and futile enthusiasms : a Czech 
Oblomov. The prologue to the opera takes 
place in the picturesque Hraddany (the pre- 
cincts of the Castle) at Prague, where there 
still exists an old inn, the ‘ Vikarka,’ once the 
favourite resort of the artists of the town. One 
of BrouCek’s pet theories is that the moon is 
inhabited, and that a ‘ householder * might he 
spared the minor worries of terrestrial life if he 
could get there. In ‘ a rosy mood,’ induced by 
beer, he falls asleep on the castle steps, and the 
music indicates his translation to a new sphere. 
Unhappily he finds the same bores in the moon 
who annoyed him on earth, and etherealised 
physical conditions much less congenial to a 
Brour*ek. The leading motives used on earth 
now reappear, very cleverly modified to suit 
the moonshine atmosphere. This material hi 
sufficient ior one evening’s entertainment, 


but JanA^ek, now influenced perhaps by the 
success of ‘ Jenufa,’ proceeded to set the second 
part of Clech’s satire, ‘ Mr, BrouCek’s Excursion 
to the XV. Century.* Indulging in another of 
his flighty theories — the existence of a subter- 
ranean passage leading from the ‘ Vikarka * inn 
into the hidden treasury of Wenceslaus IV., 
Brou6ek finds the secret door and tumbles not 
merely into the treasure-house but into the 
15th century itself. The characters from the 
prologue, now in their third metamorphosis, 
are awaiting him. The music, although linked 
thematically at some points with that of * The 
Excursion to the Moon,’ is more weighty and 
logical, as befits the stem period of the Hussite 
Wars. 

Until the production of * Kat’a ^ Kabanova,’ 
it hardly seemed possible that Janaeek could 
carry emotional and musical concentration 
a stop further in opera. This work, based 
upon a masterpiece by the Russian dramatist 
Ostrovsky (1823-86), was first given at the 
National Opera, Brno, in 1921, and the 
Prague first-night took place the following 
year. The sombre light in which the plot ie 
unfolded is focussed almost entirely upon the 
heroine, and the r61e offers a grand oppor- 
tunity to that rara avis of contemporary opera 
— a singer who is also a fine tragic actress. 
Ostrovsky’s drama — called in Russian ‘ Burya * 
(The Storm) — deals with Russian provincial 
life in the sixties of last century, when the 
methods of Ivan the Terrible were still reflected 
in the family life. Kat’a Kabanova, mystical, 
high-flown and sensitive, dwells body and soul 
a captive in the house of her mother-in-law. 
Widow Kabanova, a ‘ spiritual descendant ’ 
of the tyrant. Kat’a’s weak husband, Tikon, 
loves his wife, but he, too, is in subjection to 
his autocratic old mother. Inside the house, 
suspicion, cruelty and religious superstition 
create a dark atmosphere. Outside, the Volga 
flows in eternal movement, and the voice of 
the mighty river which speaks of limitless 
freedom, and promises a refuge in the last 
resort, plays the part of chorus in a Greek 
tragedy.^ Two strongly contrasting love in- 
trigues run through the opeja. The love of 
Varvara and Kudryash, a young tutor, is full- 
blooded, gay and impermanent. Kat’a’s un- 
willing, but fated, passion for the rather 
colourless neighbour, Boris, who, like herself, 
is the victim of family tjrranny, is full of 
apprehension and scruples. The storm, from 
which Ostrovsky’s play takes its title, breaks 
out in the third act and brings about the 
catastrophe. A crowd is sheltering on a 
terrace overhanging the Volga. The lightning, 
which illuminates the darkening landscape, 
penetrates the hearts of the chief characters 
assembled and discovers the secret workings 
of individual temperament. Kat’a, unnerved, 
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throws herself on her knees when the tempest 
reaches its climax and confesses her guilt. 
Distraught, she flees from her mother-in-law's 
lacerating tongue, and her husband's belated 
compassion. After a last unhappy scene with 
Boris, Kat'a casts herself into the Volga. 

Jand6ek's methods differ somewhat in 
‘ Kat’a Kabanova ’ from those employed in 

* Jenufa.’ Here, the loading motives are 
more frequently engendered by the orchestra ; 
and although their germs may have originated 
in some fragment of melodic speech, they are 
first introduced by the instruments and undergo 
a process of extension and development, re- 
appearing at appropriate moments together 
with the characters they represent. Also the 
whole emotional tissue is different, and woven 
from other melodic strands than those which 
prevail in ‘ Jenufa,’ or the humorous ‘ Mr. 
BrouCek.' The lilt of the tone-speech is as 
Russian as that of ‘ Jenufa ’ is Moravian. 
Here we notice for the first time an occasional 
likeness to the style of Moussorgsky, whose 

* Boris Godounov ' was, however, as yet un- 
known to Jana^ek. Each of these three operas 
opens with a short introduction which is not 
BO much a thematic exposition as a preparation 
of the mind and emotions for what follows ; 
and each opera contains orchestral interludes 
— miniature symphonic poems that are enjoy- 
able as such. The orchestration owes nothing 
to the Russian, or any other, school of in- 
strumentation. It has a primordial quality, 
as though it grew out of the composer’s pro- 
found observation of natural sounds,^ and, like 
his harmony, it is involved in the far-reaching 
results of his rhythmic subtlety. He employs 
a comparatively small orchestra, and his 
instrumental colour is transparent and used 
with reserve. Even in his wildest climaxes it 
is never glaring, or vulgarised. With JanaCek 
the chief object of the orchestra is to reinforce 
and underline the psychological situations in 
opera : not to paint tone pictures, since he 
rules out the descriptive element in the con- 
scious and constructive sense. His progress in 
the art of instrumentation has, however, been 
remarkable. It is given to few composers to 
mix new colours on their orchestral palette 
at 70 ; yet this is what Jana^ek has done in 
his opera * Ly&ka Bystrouska ' (The Cunning 
Little Vixen), produced at Prague, May 18, 
1926. 

In the choice of an ‘ animal ’ subject for this 
work Janadek has not been guided by the same 
motives which prompted the brothers Capek 

1 JudAfick >rould like to make this clom obeerranoe of Natore's 
eetmda an elementary part of the xnueloian'a training : * On the 
■tage/ he laye, * It le not always the beet word for vo^lslng that 
we require ; we need the everyday word, ita melodic turn tom 
from Ufe ; misery oonyealed. despair In enarp relief. Beal life la 
needed In opera, Inatead of which we fret too often the mualc of 
•one or the dance. ... I follow Uie track* of aotmd In life ae they 
paaa my way . . . but I listen mont eaRerlv to the human poul 
revlaUng Iteelf In apeech ... the harmonic tonea of my aurround- 
Jnga ... are motive* stamped deeply on my mind. Bnt I do not 
sae them for oompoeltlon. It la in thla way one ahould study music.* 


in ‘ Th« Insect Play,’ or Rostand in his * Chante* 
clair.* Satire or caricature are not his aim. 
His animals are not moralists as in the Fables 
of Lafontaine. The animal and human pro- 
tagonists in ‘ The Cunning Little Vixen ’ play 
distinct parts and only meet at such points 
of juncture as might occur in real life. The 
libretto is based on a tale by the Moravian 
writer Tesnohlidek, and the incidents from it 
— ^apparently chosen for no other reason than 
because they suggested congenial musical ideas 
to JanaCek — ^are rather loosely strung together. 
Much is merely suggested ; much is eliminated. 
Those who demand that an operatic libretto 
should be a schedule accounting for every 
emotion and action shown on the stage resent 
the claims upon their intuition which such 
Maetorlinckian methods entail. Jana^^’ek’s 
wonderfully vital music supplements the 
slight literary web and illuminates its ob- 
scurities. The original book tells the life story 
of a vixen cub, caught by the forest ranger 
and carried home to amuse two teasing chil- 
dren. Parallel with the animal story runs the 
slighter tale of the human characters. A 
mythical heroine — since she never appears on 
the stage — plays havoc in the hearts of three 
men — the ranger, the parson and the sensitive 
young schoolmaster. Perhaps Terinka, the 
wayward and fascinating, embodies the eternal 
feminine. The conduct of her love affairs 
compares unfavourably with the free, but 
faithful, mating of the foxes. 

The freshness and pungency of Jana^ek’s 
music to ‘ The Cunning Little Vixen ’ is in- 
disputable ; and there are moments — such as 
the ballet of the cocks and hens — when it is 
delightful in its naive mirthfulncss. It has 
also the quality of a new operatic style. The 
myriad short motives of the earlier works 
are now more closely welded and the musical 
language more eloquent ; the orchestration 
keeps its primitive, astringent tang, but is 
surer than in any of its predecessors. The 
musical development of ‘ Lyska Bystrouska,’ 
which shows Jana^ek alert to all modern 
procedure, and imitative of none, is astonishing 
in this septuagenarian. Janiidek has all but 
completed an opera upon Capek’s fantastic 
play ‘ The Makropulos Affair.’ The heroine 
finds the elixir of life and lives 300 years. ‘ 
Insteumbntal Works. — JandCek’s orches- 
tral works are as individual as everything that 
comes from his pen. This quality of stark 
individualism, the complete absence of artifice 
and empty gestures, sometimes prove im- 
pediments to his popularity. The symphonic 
poems ‘ Sumafove Dite ’ (The Fiddler’s Child), 
* The Ballad of Blanik,* and the orchestral 
rhapsody * Taras Bulba,’ are worth study. 
But the mas^r-key to the appreciation of his 
music is lost to those who know nothing of hie 
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operas ; for it is in them that he discloses most 
authentically his temperament and philosophy. 

Janddek’s pianoforte music, small in pro* 
portion to the rest of his works, demands 
almost a new technique. Here, too, his style 
seems ‘ self-sown,* oblivious of tradition and 
not at all pianistic in the conventional sense. 
His chamber music is winning its way. The 
sonata for violin and piano, the ‘Pohddka* 
for violoncello and piano, the impassioned 
string quartet, based on Tolstoi’s novel The 
Kreutzer Sonata, and the sextet for wind 
instruments, appropriately entitled ‘ Youth,* 
though written in 1924, are finding new in- 
terpreters in Czechoslovakia and abroad. 

Jand6ek is so closely identified with pioneer 
movements, and so completely accepted by 
the young musicians of Czechoslovakia as of 
their own generation, that we are apt to class 
him with the future rather than the past. 
Moreover, his output is still copious, and his 
range of ideas so diversified, that it is pre- 
mature to speak of his genius as having 
definitely touched its goal. Having care- 
fully considered his achievements, crowded 
closely into the period between his fortieth and 
seventieth years, it is, however, justifiable to 
account him a genius : one of those vital and 
initiative musicians who have given more 
elbow-room to their art and carried it to the 
verge of new developments. B. N. 
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JANIEWICZ.i Felix (b. Wilna, 1762; 
d, Edinburgh, 1848), a Polish violinist. He 
wont to Vienna in 1784 or 1785 to see Haydn 
and Mozart, and hear their works conducted by 
themselves. Jahn (iii. 297) considers that an 
andante of Mozart’s for violin and orchestra, 
dated Apr. 1, 1785 (K. 470), was written for 
Janiewicz. He had nearly made arrangements 
to study composition under Haydn, when a 
Polish princess offered to take him to Italy ; 
and he availed himself of her protection in order 
to hear the best violinists of the period, such as 
Nardini, Pugnani and others, as well as the 
best singers. After three years in Italy he 
went to Paris, and appeared at the Concert 
Spirituel and Olympiens. Madame do Genlis 
procured him a jiension from the Due d’Orleans 
as a musician on the establishment of Made- 
•moiaelle d’Orleans, but on the reduction of the 
expenses of the Duke’s court in 1790 he left 
Paris, and probably returned to Poland for a 
time. In 1792 he came to London, and made 
his debut in February at Salomon’s Concerts. 
Ho also appeared at Rauzzini’s Bath concerts, 
visited Ireland several times, and for many 
years conducted the subscription concerts 
at Liverpool and Manchester. In 1800 he 
married Miss Breeze, a Liverpool lady, and 
settled in Liverpool, residing in upper Birket 
Street, St. Anne’s. In 1803 he had embarked 
in the music-selling and publishing business, 
taking a shop in Lord Street, and living in 
Lime Street. He issued sheet music, some of it 
being compositions and arrangements by him- 
self. In 1810 he was in partnership with a 
person named Green, but this lasted only about 
a couple of years. He was one of the thirty 
members who originally formed the London 
Philharmonic Society, and was one of the 
leaders of the orchestra in its first season. In 
1815 he settled in Edinburgh, still retaining his 
Liverpool business, with which shortly after- 
wards a partner named W. G. Weiss was intro- 
duced. He added greatly to his reputation in 
Scotland, and was leader of the orchestra in the 
festivals of 1815, 1819 and 1824, took leave 
of the public at a farewell concert in 1829, and 
died in 1848. 

His style was pure, warm and full of feeling, 
with that great execution in octaves which La 
Motte first introduced into England. Besides 
this, he was an excellent conductor. Parke in 

1 While in EnglRiwI he InyarUblv spelled hie neiDe m TMUlewlei, 
•od under this enelling all contemporary references to hlnuelf aad 
hia chUdren will be fomd. 


his Musical Memoirs^ and G. F. Graham in his 
account of the Edinburgh Musical Festival in 
1815, speak of the elegant and finished execu- 
tion of his Concertos. Some of these were 
published in Paris ; but he considered his best 
work to be a set of three Trios for two Violins 
and Bass, published in London. 

V. de P. ; addns. p. k. 

JANITSCH, Johann Gottlieb (b, Schweid* 
nitz, Silesia, June 19, 1708 ; d. Berlin, 1763), 
studied music at Breslau, and law at Frankfort- 
on-Oder (1729). In 1733 he became secretary to 
the minister von Happe at Berlin, and in 1736 
joined the private music of the Crown Prince at 
Rheinsberg. When the latter ascended the 
throne as Frederick II., Janitsch became ‘ Lute- 
violon * (contrabass) in the Royal Chapel, and 
composer for, and conductor of, the court balls. 
He founded a musical academy which met on 
Fridays. His compositions, in the style of J. G, 
Graun, consist of quartets, trios, concertos, 
sonatas, etc., a Te Deum, and cantatas {Q.-L. ; 
Eiemann). 

JANITSCHAREN-MUSIK, see Turkish 
Music. 

JANKO, Paul von (6. Totis, Hungary, 
June 2, 1856 ; d. Constantinople, Mar. 17, 
1919), was educated at the Polytcchnicum and 
Conservatorium of Vienna, and at the Berlin 
University (1881-82). The invention by 
which his name is known will be found described 
under Keyboard ; it was a great practical 
improvement on a keyboard devised at first by 
an Englishman, and patented in 1843, but in 
spite of the 8uc(;essful tours about 1886, in 
wliich it wa.s brought before the public by 
various pianists who had taken the trouble to 
master its peculiarities, it found little favour. 
For fuller information. Von Janko’s pamphlet, 
Eme neue Klaviatur (Wetzler, Vienna, 1886), 
may be consulted. From 1892 until his 
death the inventor lived in Constantinople. 
{Ricmann; Zeitschrift of the Int. Mus. Ges. 
vol. V. pp. 165 and 321.) M. 

JANNACONI ( Jan AOONi), Giuseppe 
(6. probably Rome, 1741 ; d, tWe, Mar. 16, 
1816), learnt music and singing from Rinaldi, 
G. Carpini and Pisari, under whom, and through 
the special study of Palestrina, he perfected 
himself in the methods and traditions of the 
Roman school. In 1811, on the retirement of 
Zingarelli, he became maestro di cappella at 
St. Peter’s, a post which he held during the 
rest of his life. He died from the effects of an 
apoplectic stroke, and was buried in the church 
of S. Simone e Giuda. A Requiem by his 
scholar Basili was sung for him on the 23rd. 
Baini was his pupil from 1802, and the friend- 
ship thus begun lasted tiU the day of his death. 
Baini closed his eyes, and all that we know of 
Jannaconi is from his affectionate remembrance 
as embodied in his great work on Palestrina. 
A motet by him was published in the second 
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part of HuUah’s Part Music, * The voice of joy 
and health,’ adapted from a ‘ Laetamini in 
Domino,’ the autograph of which, with that of 
a Kyrie for two choirs, formed part of the 
excellent Library founded by Hullah for the 
use of his classes at St. Martin’s Hall. Janna- 
coni was a voluminous writer ; especially was 
he noted for his works for two, three and four 
choirs. Santini’s collection of MSS. contained 
a Mass and four other pieces, for four voices. 
Uls compositions include 30 masses, varying 
from eight to two voices, some with instru- 
ments; 42 psalms, and a quantity of motets and 
other pieces for service, some with accompani- 
ment, some without, and for various numbers 
of voices. An 8-part Mass is at Bologna, and 
a 16-part Mass at Amsterdam. (See Q,-L.) 
A MS. volume of six masses and a psalm forms 
No. 1811 in the Fetis library at Brussels ; the 
other pieces named at the foot of F6tis’s article 
in the Biographic seem to have disappeared. 

G., rev. 

JANNEQUIN, Clement, composer of the 
16th century, by tradition a Frenchman, and 
usually considered on the authority of a 
mention by the poet Ronsard as one of 
the immediate disciples of Josquin Des 
Pe£s. 

There is no musician of the time of whose 
life we know less. No mention is made of his 
holding any court appointment or of his being 
connected with any church. An edition of 
some of his works, described as ‘ revuez et cor- 
rigez par lui-meme,’ published in 1659, would 
appear to show that he w'as then still living, 
and according to F^tis, in another work dedi- 
cated to the Queen of France, published about 
the same time, he speaks of his poverty and 
old age. Ronsard, too, writing in 1660, evi- 
dently regards him as a composer of a bygone 
time. There is certainly no evidence in favour 
of the conjecture which has been expressed that 
for a time ho may have been attached to the 
Sistine Chapel in Rome. His name does not 
appear in the list of Papal singers given in 
Haberl’s Bausteine (‘ Die Romische Schola Caii- 
torum,’ etc., Leipzig, 1888), and none of his 
compositions are in the MS. codices of the 
Chapel as catalogued by Haberl. His only 
church compositions are two Masses based on 
his own chansons ‘ La Bataille ’ and ‘ L’avougle 
Dieu,’ the one published in 1540, the other in 
1554, and a Motet, ’Congregati sunt,’ published 
in 1538. Later in life, it is true, he writes 
again with sacred words, but in a different 
style, setting to music ‘ Proverbes de Salomon 
en cantiques et rime frangoise selon la verity 
h^braique ’ (Paris, 1658) and ‘ Octante deux 
psaumes de David * (Paris, 1559), works 
which would lead us to infer with F6tis that 
he had become a convert to the Huguenot 
faith. 

The works, however, by which he is best 


known to us in latter days, and by which he 
acquired the greatest fame in his own lifetime, 
are of another character, and consist of the 
numerous chansons a 4, which appeared and 
were reprinted over and over again by Attain- 
gnant and others from 1629-69. Following in 
the wake of Gombert he made a speciality of 
imitative descriptive music. Among his first 
works published by Attaingnant in 1629 there 
is a collection of 6 chansons a 4, four of which 
are lengthy descriptive pieces, ‘ Le Chant des 
oiseaux,’ imitating in words and notes the 
songs of various birds ; ‘ La Guerre,’ descriptive 
of the cries and noises of the battlefield ; ‘ La 
Chasse,* similarly descriptive of the cries of 
hounds and huntsmen ; ‘ Chant de I’alouette,* 
and ‘ Las povre Coeur,’ a short sentimental 
piece, concludes the collection. * La Guerre * 
became afterwards more generally known as 
‘ La Bataille,* being intended to commemorate 
and describe the battle of Marignan, fought 
in 1616 between the French and the Swiss. 
Burney was the first to direct particular atten- 
tion in his History to this remarkable composi- 
tion, of which he made a copy in his Musical 
Extracts (B.M. Add. JMSS. 11,688). In 1645 
Tylman Susato of Antwerp republished it with 
a fifth voice part added ‘ si placet ’ by Philip 
Verdelot. In a later publication entitled 
‘ Verger de musique contonant partie des plus 
excellents labours do Maitro C. Jannequin * 
(Paris, 1559), the work appears in a shortened 
and revised form purporting to be by the com- 
poser himself, and also W'ith Verdelot ’s fifth 
voice. Henri Expert has reprinted in modern 
score the original collection of 1629 as one of 
the volumes of his scries ‘ Les Maitres-Musi- 
ciens de la Renaissance fran 9 ai 8 e,’ including 
therefore ‘ La Bataille ’ in its original form, 
which he considers vastly superior to its later 
revised form. With Verdelot’s fifth voice the 
piece has been found very effective in modem 
performance, the constantly changing rhythm 
and the lively declamation offering some com- 
pensation for tlie absence of beautiful motives 
or striking modulation. Other later descrip- 
tive pieces by Jannequin are : ‘ Le Chant du 
rossignol,’ ‘ La Prinse et reduction de Bou- 
logne,’ ‘ Le Caquet des femmes,’ ‘ Voulez ouir 
les cris de Paris.’ Claude Le Jenne followed 
Verdolot’s example in adding a fifth part to 
‘ Le Chant du rossignol ’ and * L’Alouette.’ 
Apart from these descriptive pieces Jannequin 
wrote an immense number of chansons of an 
amorous or of a witty satirical character, over 
200 of which are enumerated in Eitner’s Biblio^ 
graphic (1877), and several other collections are 
mentioned in Q.-L. In another volume of ‘ Les 
Maitres - Musiciens ’ Export has reprinted 
‘ Trente-et-un Chansons musicales k quatre 
parties ’ (Attaingnant, 1529), in which 6 by 
Jannequin appear. He has also edited a few 
other pieces of Jannequin in separate number^ 
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One or two have appeared with English words 

edited by L. Benson. j. n. m. 

JANSA, Leopold (6. Wildonschwert, Bo- 
hemia, Mar. 23, 1795; d. Vienna, Jan. 24, 
1876), violinist and composer. Though play- 
ing the violin from his childhood, he entered the 
University of Vienna in 1817 to study law 
according to the wish of his father, but very 
soon gave up the law and devoted himself to 
music. After a few years he appeared success- 
fully in public as a violinist ; in 1824 became 
member of the Imperial Band, and in 1834 
conductor of music at the University of Vienna. 
Jansa, though a good player and sound 
musician, was not a great virtuoso. In 1849 
he lost his appointment in Vienna for having 
assisted at a concert in London for the benefit 
of the Hungarian refugees. He then remained 
in London and gained a good position as 
teacher. He appeared for the last time in 
public, at the age of 76, in 1871 at Vienna. 

The most eminent of his pupils was Norman 
Neruda (g.v.). Jansa published a considerable 
number of works for the violin : four con- 
certos ; a concertante for two violins ; violin 
duets ; eight string quartets, etc. — all written 
in a fiuent, musicianly style, but with no claim 
to originality. His duets were much valued 
by violin-teachers. p. d. 

JANSON, (1) Jean Baptiste Aim6 Joseph 
(6. Valenciennes, 1742 ; d, Paris, Sept. 2, 1803), 
violoncellist ; pupil of Berteau. He made his 
d4but at the Concert Spirituel, Paris, 1766, and 
went to Italy until 1771. After his return to 
Paris he toured in northern Europe until 1789. 
In 1795 he became professor of violoncefio at 
the newly founded Paris Conservatoire, but lost 
his position in 1802 at the reorganisation, and 
died poor at the moment when the Government 
liad decided to reinstate him. He composed 
concertos, symphonies, quartets, trios, duets 
and sonatas (E. van der Straeten, History of the 
Violoncello ; Q.~L.), 

(2) Louis Auguste Joseph, brother of above 
(6. Valenciennes, July 8, 1749), violoncellist at 
the Paris Opera, 1 789-1815 ; composed trios 
for 2 violins and bass, and 2 books of sonatas 
for violoncello and bass, opp. 1 and 2. 

B. V. d. s. 

JAPANESE MUSIC. History,— Chineoe 
music passed through Corea to Japan towards 
the end of the 3rd century a.d., musicians and 
instruments being included in the tribute paid 
by Corea after its conquest by the Empress 
Jingo ; and during the succeeding years expert 
musicians crossed from the mainland in great 
numbers. Towards the end of the 6th century 
many young Japanese were sent both to Corea 
and to the seat of learning, China, to study 
the art, and Chinese music became firmly 
established in Japan under court favour, a 
musical bureau, Oagaku Bio, being attached 
to the household of the Emperor Mommu. 


The orchestra consisted of the Htchiriki (pio« 
colo), Shd (mouth-organ), flutes, gongs and 
drums. In 935, commissioners sent to China 
returned with the Biiua (a sort of theorbo) and 
the Shakuhachi (flageolet). Chinese music 
thus became the classical music, as its language 
became the classical language, of Japan. But 
the priests of the temples of Nara, inspired 
by the spirit of Old Japan — Yamato Damashi 
— remained faithful to the native music 
and preserved it for their festivals. The prin- 
cipal instruments were the Koto and flute. 
From this music the sacred music of the 
temples, known as the Kangura, which accom- 
panies the worship of the Sacred Treasures, 
is descended. Such as these two stylos 
of music were centuries ago, such they are 
to-day. 

The Koto. — But to those who have spent 
a few weeks in the country * Japanese music * 
means something very unclassical — ^the tink- 
ling of the Samisen which pervades the streets, 
some prettily quaint flashes of melody casually 
whistled, and the Koto music which he has 
heard at a Japanese dinner. Both indicate 
the existence of something he would like to 
hear more of — ^would indeed have heard more 
of were it not for the horrid droning of the 
human voices which usually accompanies it. 
This music pervades the life of the people, and 
it also has its roots in China. The modem 
Japanese Koto is derived from the Chinese 
Kin, and was installed as the national instru- 
ment of Japan early in the 17 th century. In 
form like an elongated dulcimer, it consists 
of a slightly convex sounding-board on which 
thirteen strings are stretched, each with its own 
movable bridge. It is 6 ft. long, 9 in, broad 
and 3 in. deep. The lower end rests on the 
floor, the upper end being supported by two 
small legs which raise it to SJ in. The strings 
are } in. apart, and pass over a low ridge at 
the upper end of the board, the movable 
bridges being 2^ in. high. The player sits (on 
his heels) on the floor in front of the instru- 
ment, with the ‘ above bridge * (finger-board) 
portion of the strings on his right. He plucks 
with three ivory tsume or plectra, in form like 
an elongated finger-nail, on the thumb and 
first and second fingers of his right hand ; his 
left hand hovers over the strings below bridges, 
busily occupied pressing them in order to 
raise them a half or a full tone, and adjusting 
the bridges which have moved. 

The Scale. — ^The theory of the Japanese 
scale is that of the Chinese — 12 semitones 
arrived at by perfect (untempered) fifths, the 
Pythagorean scale, in fact. The absolute pitch 
is Ftf ; we take it here as 0 only for convenience 
of comparison with j>ther scales. The ‘ bear- 
ings ’ are as follows : From C to F is a rising 
fourth, junrohu (jun*, rising ; -roku, six notes 
at the distance of a semitone, reckoning in* 
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olusively). From C to G a rising fifth, jun- 
pachu After that, all the remaining 10 notes 
(D, A, E, etc., to EtJ=F) are got hy junpachi 
and gyaku-roku (falling fourths). 

But in practice the thirteen strings (of the 
original instrument descended from the Chinese 
Kin) are spread out over two octaves in the 
Japanese Koto, thus : 


1, (G has pitch of lower P#.) ^ 

1284667 ^ -g-g- 

g* ^10* U”l2”15’ 


This is the usual tuning (called Hirajoshi) 
though there are others. It is of the form 
called ‘ semitonal pentatonic ’ (in contrast with 
the * tonal * of, for instance, the Celtic races). 
It comprises notes of the 12-semitone system 
which most nearly correspond with what we 
call Just intonation, as will be seen by com- 
paring the cents of the P 3 rthagorean and Just 
scales. (See Interval.) 


modes which are not modes of Hirajoshi, and 
this has its counterpart in Chinese music. The 
Japanese scale may therefore be summed up 
thus : it is semitonal pentatonic, and each 
pentatone can be sharpened by single pressure 
(semitone) or double (tone), and be sharpened 
or flattened by shifting its bridge (tone or 
semitone). It is obvious that as the bridges 
can only be altered beforehand, and as the 
pressures are special devices unsuitable for 
rapid execution, most of the popular music is 
pentatonic. 

Other Instruments. — The Samisen, about 
the size and shape of a spade, is the Japanese 
guitar with three strings over a belly of cat’s 
skin (originally snake’s skin). The strings are 
tuned in a fourth and a fifth, or in two fourths 
(occasionally in two fifths for light music) ; 
different tunings suit different melodies, the 
object being to get as many open notes as 
possible both for resonance and for ease of 
execution. Length over all is 3 ft. 1 in., of 
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The * gaps * of the pentatonic are filled in 
(the bracketed notes) by * double pressure ’ 
{nijU’Oshi) which raises the note below them 
a whole tone, as opposed to'* single pressure ’ 
(ka) which raises it a semitone. 

It is clear that this semitonal pentatonic 
was forced upon their ears by the feeling for 
the true major third (386) working on the 
Pythagorean basis which gave them G - D# 
(702 - 318 = 384, whereas their C - E was 408). 
The two other principal tunings are * modes ’ 


of Hirajoshi, 
the D mode. 

Kumoi is the F mode and Iwaio 

Kumoi. 
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the necessary adjustment being made by shift- 
ing one or more bridges (as in the Indian 
sitar) though (unlike the sitar) each bridge 
affects only one string. Hirajoshi has also 
special tunings, 0, D, Eb, G, A, and C, D, E, 
G, Ab, which are effected by this alteration of 
the bridge in question. 

In these two variations of Hirajoshi there 
is a distinction which we should call ‘ major * 
and ‘minor,* and this is much employed for 
pathetic effect. It is obvious also that the 
alteration of a single bridge can produce other 


which the neck is 2 ft. SJ in. It is played 
with a plectrum {bachi) SJ in. long and 3^ in. 
broad at the striking edge, held in the right 
hand. 

The Kokyu, similar in shape to the Samisen, 
but is only 23 in. over all, though the bow 
is 44f in. It has four strings, of which the two 
upper are tuned (and played) in unison ; the 
usual tuning is Cjt, F$, 

The Hichiriki (‘ sad-toned tube *) is a double 
reed instrument. It measures 7*1 in. in length, 
with an internal diameter tajiering from *6 in. 
to *4 in. The reed projects 1 in. It is the 
diapason of the orchestra ; the * attack ’ is by 
a prolonged wailing slide. 

Form. — ^At first hearing. Koto music appears 
formless ; its tones are weak, and the occasions 
on which it is mainly heard do not conduce to 
intelligent listening. Yet its melodies have 
structure, even if this amounts to little more 
than a skeleton. There are two classes. The 
Dan-mono (variations) are written in a severe 
style, without voice part, divided into * steps * 
{dan) numbered Ist, 2nd, 3rd, etc. Each dan 
has 52 bars {hyoshi), though the first may 
have 54 and the last 50. The second class 
are the Kumi, with voice part, which accom- 
panies the music rather than the music the 
voice, in stanzas {uta). For the Dan-mono see 
Piggott’s Music of Japan, p. 120, from which 
* Umega-e * (below) is taken as an instance of 
Kumi (pp. 116, 117). 
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'2. UmboA'B, '* The Pluni'br&nch.’' First stansa (Mto-u/a). m 1 10 





This melody moves entirely on the open 
notes (Fj{, Gjf, A, CjJ, B), with an occasional 
A#, D# and GtJ got by single pressure (ka). 
Double pressure (niju-oshi) is rarer, €.17. : 



b 


Gbaos Notes. — T here are three : 

(1) The after-sharp ’ (c). The pressure is 
applied after the note has been struck 
and retained till the next note is played 

[ y k. L 

^ as on the clavichord. 


(2) The ‘ twisted sharp ’ (hi). The string is 
twisted slightly below the bridge by the thumb 


and first finger, after it has been struck, and 
the twist is relaxed before the next note is 
struck (the principle of the harp) : 


u * 





(3) The ‘ half-sharp * (yu). Ka was of the 
nature of a passing note ; yu is made in the 
same way, but is an appoggiatura : 



The asterisks show the notes which are stn^ck. 

Harmony. — ^Three statements have been 
made about Japanese music — ^that it is un- 
melodious, that it makes no distinction between 
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major and minor, and that it has no harmony. 
These may best be refuted by an instance. 
‘ Hitotau-toya,’ the ‘ counting song,* is sung 
at the New Year ; the tune and the second 
variation are as follows : 



The harmony is confined to unisons, major 
sixths, minor sevenths and octaves, and for 
these the term awaseru (to put together) is used. 

F. p. and A. H. F. s. 

JAPART, Jean, a contemporary of Josquin 
dos Pres, and said to have bo('n a singer in the 
service of the Duke of Ferrara. His known 
compositions consist exclusively of chansons, 
fourteen of udiich appear in the earlier publica- 
tions of Petriicci 1501-0.*! ; others are still in 
MS. in Roman Archives. He is fond of com- 
bining together different texts and melodies, as 
for instance ‘ Vrai dicu d’amours ’ with the 
text and melody of a Church Litany, He 
sometimes makes his tenor consist of the con- 
stant repetition of one short motive, a practice 
of which there are several later examples in the 
motets of Orlando Lassus. In the art of the 
chanson Ambros and Eitner represent Japart 
dS one of the best masters of the time. See 
Ambros, Oeschichte der Musik, iii. pp. 260-61. 

J. R. M. 

JAQUES-DALCROZE, ^mile (6. Vienna, 
July 6, 1866), the founder of the method of 
Eurhythmies that bears his name, is of Swiss 
parentage. His early musical studies were pur- 
sued in Paris under Leo Delibes, in Vienna 
under Bruckner and Fuchs, and in Geneva at 
the Conservatoire, to which he returned in 1892 
as professor of harmony. It was through his 
efforts, when holding this chair, to broaden 
the basis of musical education and to make a 
musical training a moans of expression and not 
(netoly an end in itself, that he gradually evolved 


his system of co-ordinating music and bodily 
movement. Working at it experimentally and 
unofficially with volunteer classes, he first 
gained public recognition of the method at a 
musical festival in Solothurn in 1905, and in the 
following year held the first training course for 
teachers. In 1910 he was invited to organise 
an institute for teaching rhythmical training in 
the garden suburb of Hellerau just outside 
Dresden, where he continued to develop his 
method on a gradually increasing scale until 
war broke out, when he returned to his native 
country and founded the Institut Jaques-Dal- 
croze at Geneva. He had already visited Eng- 
land with a group of pupils in 1912, giving 
lecture-demonstrations in London, Leeds, Man- 
chester and Cheltenham, and in the following 
year the London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmies 
was founded under the directorship of Percy B. 
Ingham. Similar schools have been started in 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Stockholm, New Yo»*’" 
and other capitals, and classes in Eurhythmies 
are now held in numerous provincial towns 
both ht^re and abroad. 

The method itself, whilst originally aiming at 
developing the sense of rhythm in musical 
students, now provides the groundwork of a 
general training in musical theory, and also 
claims a place in the education of ordinary 
children, as distinct from those with a marked 
aptitude for music, inasmuch as it quickens 
mental responsiveness and individual powers of 
self-expression. 

Its primary object is, in the words of its 
founder, 

‘ to create by the lielp of rhythm a rapid and reeulai 
current of communication between brain and body, 
and to make feeling for rhytiim a physical experience.* 

By developing, that is to say, the pupil’s atten- 
tion and powers of concentration and of dim* 
mating all but the most essential mu«cular 
movements so that a kind of automatic tech- 
nique is brought into play (the arms beat time, 
whilst the lower limbs imlicate the note- values), 
the entire physical system is almost uncon- 
sciously controlled by the brain in response to 
the dicjtates of musical rhythm. After tiuL 
training to obtain the pupil's rapid physical 
reaction to changing rhythms, given out by the 
teacher improvising at the pianoforte, comes a 
later stage when whole musical compositions are 
translated into a language of gesture and bodfiy 
movement. Bach’s fugues, Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo ' 
and other works have in this way been given 
plastic expression by the Jaques- Dalcroze 
schools, and the principles underlying the 
method have been applied in varying degrees 
by others both to theatrical and to operatic 
productions. 

Besides having written books, pamphlets 
and articles in periodicals all dealing with his 
method, Jaques-Dalcroze is the author of a 
large number of miisical compositions. A series 
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of volumes of ‘ Chansons populaires,* ‘ Chansons 
dr coBur qui vole,* ‘ Chansons de I’Alpe,* con- 
tain songs in the folk-song manner which have 
won a wide popularity, and the ‘ Chansons de 
route,’ ‘ Chansons rustiques,* ‘ Chansons re- 
ligieuses * are couched in much the same style ; 
the ‘ Rondes enfantines * and the ‘ Chansons de 
gestes,’ which have been taken up in elementary 
schools, contain the germs that developed later 
into eurhythmies. In addition to these de- 
finitely popular and pedagogic compositions he 
has written numerous pieces for the pianoforte, 
three string quartets, two violin concertos, and 
several orchestral suites, as well as choral works 
(two of them — * La Veillee ’ (1893) and ‘Festival 
vaudois’ (1903) — being on an extended scale), 
and works for the stage, amongst which are ‘ Le 
Violon maudit ’ (1893), ‘ Sancho Panza * (1897), 
‘ Le Bonhomme J adis ’ ( 1 906), ‘ La Fete de Juin * 
(1914) and * La Fete de la Jeunesse et de la 
Joie ’ ( 1 923). Apart from the songs, which have 
spread into many countries, these compositions 
are best known in Switzerland, where many of 
them were produced and where their melodious 
and sincere idiom and democratic outlook have 
commended them to the simple taste of the 
people, especially to that section which fre- 
quents musical festivals. 

The Methode JaqueS’Dalcroze and the com- 
positions are published by Jobin et Cie ; a 
number of collected essays have been published 
in English by Chatto & Windus under the title 
Rhythm^ Music, aiid Education ; and The 
Eurhythmies of J agues- Dalcroze (Constable & 
Co.) contains papers on the method by Percy 
B. Ingham and others. L. w. h. 

JARNACH, Philip (6. Noisy, France, July 
26, 1892), composer, of Spanish parentage, his 
father being a well-known Catalonian sculptor. 
Ho received his first education at Nice, but in 
1907 he was in Paris, studying the piano with 
Risler and harmony with Lavignac. In 1914 
he went to live in Switzerland, and taught 
counterpoint from 1918-21 at the Zurich 
Conservatoire. During this time he met 
Busoni, with whom he studied anew. After- 
wards he removed to Berlin. 

The most important work written during 
Jamach’s studies with Busoni is the string 
quintet, op. 10, which was also the first to 
establish his reputation at various chamber- 
music gatherings in Central Europe. When 
the 'string quartet, op. 16, followed, he had 
ceased to be a pupil but remained a close 
friend, and at Busoni’s death in 1924 he was 
charged with the delicate responsibility of 
completing the latter’s opera, ‘ Doktor Fautft.* 
Jamach is an earnest musician of solid attain- 
ments, with strong leanings to pol3rphonic 
writing, mostly of somewhat austere character. 
The Swiss episode divides his published works 
into two distinct periods. 0pp. 1 to 9 date 
from 1912-14, when he was Uving in Paris. 


Beginning with songs, piano pieces and Q 
ballade for violin and piano, this phase ends 
with four songs, op. 7 ; a sonata in A minor 
for violin alone, op. 8 ; and a sonata for violin 
and piano, op. 9. During the war period he 
wrote copiously, but) these compositions re- 
mained mostly unpublished, and on resuming 
work he excluded them from his opus list. 
They include three orchestral works : a prelude 
to ‘ Prometheus,* a suite ‘ Winterbilder,* which 
had several performances in Switzerland, and 
one at Amsterdam in 1917, and a ‘ Prologue to 
a Tournament.* Among other unpublished 
works are a string quartet, and a sonatina for 
violoncello and piano. After the break the 
opus list is resumed as follows : 


up. 

in. string Quintet (performed Donnue«chli»en. 1921). 

11. Prelude. Prayer and Sacred Dance to ‘ Waudbild ' for orch. and 

female cnoru". 

12. Sonatina for flute and PF. 

12a. Homanza for vln. and PF. 

18. Sonata (No. 2) for vln alone. 

14. Slnfonie brevie fur orch. 

16. Five Bongs. 

16. String Quartet (performed Donaueechlngen and Salzburg, 1924). 

17. Ballabile, Sarabande and Burlesca for PF 

18. Sonatina (Romanzero) fur PF. 

Arrano^meuU. — Two ■onatas alter Olovannl Plattl for flute oi 
vln. with PF. 

Cempterion of Buiioni‘8 opera * Doktor Faust.’ 

JARNOWICK (1) (6. Palermo, c. 1746^; d. 8t. 
Petersburg, Nov. 21, 1804) — ^whose real name, as 
he wrote it in Clement’s Album, was Giovanni 
Mane Giornovichj, though commonly given 
as above — was one of the eminent violin -players 
of the 18th century and a scholar of the famous 
Lolli. He made his d6but in Paris in 1770 af 
the Concert spirituel, and for some years was 
all the rage in that capital. Owing to some 
misbehaviour he left Paris in 1779, and entered 
the band of the King of Prussia, but his dis- 
putes with Du port drove him thence in 1783. 
He then visited Austria, Poland, Russia and 
Sweden, and in 1791 arrived in London, where 
he gave his first concert on May 4. He had 
great success here, both as player and con- 
ductor. Has insolence and conceit seem to 
have been unbounded, and to have brought 
him into disastrous collision with Viotti, a fai 
greater artist than himself, and with J. B. 
Cramer — who went the length of calling him 
out, a challenge which Jamowick would not 
accept — and even led him to some gross mis- 
conduct ?n the presence of the King and Duke 
of York. He lived at Hamburg from 1796 to 
1802, and then went to St. Petersburg, where 
he died — ^it is said during a game of billiards. 
From the testimony of Kelly, Dittersdorf and 
other musicians, it is not difficult to gather the 
characteristics of Jamowick’s playing. His 
tone was fine, though not strong ; he played 
with accuracy and finish, and always well in 
tune. His bow-hand was light, and there was 
a grace and spirit about the whole performance, 
and an absence of effort, which put the hearer 
quite at ease. He wrote about eighteen violin 


1 Aooordinc to the Abb4 P.obloeRa (Ze« CmpriMt dt la fortuM 
Faiii. 1816, p. 17) Janovripk died et the ege of 66, end wee the# 
foie born in 1786. The dele la quite uaoeiteln. 
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concertos, three string quartets, and duet and 
^olo for the violin. 

Dragonetti is said to have declared that hia 
violin-playing was the most elegant ho ever 
heard before Paganini’s, but that it lacked 
power. Jamowick lived for some time in 
Edinburgh, and several of his compositions 
were published by the Gow family. One, on a 
single sheet, is ‘ Mr. Jamovichi’s Reel, com- 
posed by himself,* c. 1800. ‘ Jarnovichi’s 

Horn-pipe * was published in Gow’s Fourth 
Collection of Strathspey Reels, 1800. 

G. ; addns. F. K. 

A grandson of Jamowick, (2) Pierre Loitis 
Hus-Desforges (6. Toulon, Mar. 14, 1773 ; 
d. Pont-le-Voy, near Blois, Jan. 20, 1838), 
had an equally active musical career. He was 
successively violoncellist at the Grand Theatre 
de Lyon, then a pupil of Janson Tain^ at the 
Paris Conservatoire, then a conductor in Russia. 
He returned in 1810, gave concerts in the 
provinces, settled in Paris in 1817 (violoncellist 
at the Theatre de la Porte St. Martin founded 
in 1820), at a music school at Metz, which did 
not long succeed, was again in Paris in various 
posts as violoncellist or as conductor, and 
ended his days in a precarious post as professor 
of music at the ficole de Pont-lc-Voy. 

He has left some 50 works of instrumental 
music, and a Method for the violoncello (Paris). 

M. p. 

JARVIS, Samuel {d. London, c. 1785), an 
18th-century blind organist and composer, pupil 
of Dr. Worgaii, was successively organist of the 
Foundling Hospital and St, Sepulchre’s, Lon- 
don. Wm. Russell, his pupil, filled his post at 
the former institution from 1801. Jarvis com- 
posed 6 Lessons for the harpsichord or piano- 
forte, op. 2 (Thorowgood, 1770 ?), an Ode, songs 
and a cantata. Gerber (2) mentions 6 sonatas 
for the pianoforte (dementi, 1790), probably a 
second edition of op. 2. On the title-page of 12 
songs published c. 1785 he is called ‘ the late 
Samuel Jarvis.’ B. v. d. s. 

JAY, (1) John George Henry, Mus.D. 
(6. Essex, Nov. 27, 1770 ; d, London, Sept. 17, 
1849), after receiving rudimentary instruction 
from John Hindmarsh, violinist, and Francis 
Phillips, violoncellist, was sent to the Continent 
to complete his education. He became an 
excellent violinist. He returned to England in 
1800, settled in London, and established him- 
self as a teacher. He graduated as Mus.B. at 
Oxford in 1809, and Mus.D. at Cambridge in 
1811, and was an honorary member of the 
R.A.M. He published several compositions for 
the pianoforte. His eldest daughter was a 
harpist and his second a pianist. His son, (2) 
John (6. 1812 ; d. May 31, 1889), was a good 
violinist. w. h. h. 

JEAN, Duke of Bbaine (d. 1239), 4th son 
of Robert, Count of Dreux, and brother of 
Pierre de Dreux, Duke of Brittany. Three 
VOL. n 
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chansons with their melodies are in the National 
Library, Paris. 

JEAN-AUBRY, G. (6. Havre, 1885), writer 
on music, is resident in London and editor of 
the Chesterian (see Periodicals, Musical). He 
has written much on contemporary composers* 
and published La Musiqite frangaise d'anjour* 
d*hui (1915) (English trans. by E. Evans, 1919), 
and La Musique et les nations (1922) (English 
trans., R. Newmarch, 1923). 

JEAN DE CHARTREUX (Johannes Cab- 
THUsius), called de Mantua (6. Namur), a 14th- 
century Caithusian monk, wrote ‘ Libellus 
musicalis de ritu canendi vetustissimo et 
novo. . . .* 

JEAN DE NEUVELLOIS (de Neuville) 
(6. Neuville Castle, Champagne), a 12th-century 
troubadour. Nineteen of his chansons with the 
melodies are in the Bibliothcque Nationale, 
Paris. Coussemaker mentions a Jean de Neuf- 
ville living about that time, who is to all 
appearance the same as tho above (Q.-L.). 

JEAN DE PARIS, opera-comiquo in 2 acts ; 
music by Boieldieu. Produced Theatre Fey- 
deau, Apr. 4, 1812. G. 

JEANIE DEANS, opera in 4 acts, words by 
Joseph Bennett ; music by Hamish MacCunn ; 
produced Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, Nov. 
15, 1894. 

JEBB, Rev. John, D.D. (6. Dublin ; 
d. IVterstow, Jan. 8, 1886), eldest son of 
Richard Jebb, the Irish judge, and nephew of 
Bishop Jebb of Limerick ; he was educated at 
Winchester and at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
graduated B.A. atDublin University in 1826, and 
M.A. in 1829. After holding a living in Ireland 
he was appointed prebendary in Limerick 
Cathedral in 1832, and became rector of Poter- 
stow, Herefordshire, in 1843 ; in 1858 he was 
appointed a prebendary in Hereford Cathedral, 
and became canon residentiary in 1870. His 
works include Three Lectures on the Cathedral 
Service of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, delivered at Leeds in 1841, and pub- 
lished in 1 845 ; The Choral Service of the U nited 
Church of England and Ireland, being an Inquiry 
into the Liturgical System of the Cathedral and 
Collegiate Foundations of the Anglican Com^ 
munion, 8vo, 1843 ; The Choral Responses and 
Litanies of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, 2 vols. fol., 1847-57 (an interesting and 
valuable collection) ; and Catalogue of Ancient 
Choir Books at St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
He edited Thos. Causton’s Venite exultemus and 
Communion Service in 1862. 

w. H. H. ; addns. from D.N.B, and w. H. G. F. 

JEDLICZKA, Ernst (6. Poltava, S. Russia, 
June 5, 1855 ; d. Berlin, Aug. 6, 1904), an 
eminent pianoforte-teacher. His father was 
his first teacher in music, and after finishing 
his general education at the St. Petersburg 
University, ho entered the Moscow Conserva- 
torium, and studied under Nicolas Rubinstein 

3 D 
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and Tchaikovsky. He was appointed professor 
at the Oonservatorium, and held the post from 
I8Sl-<-88, when he joined the staff of the Klind- 
worth Institute in Berlin, and in 1897 became 
pianoforte professor in the Stem Conserva- 
torium of the same city. m. 

JEEP, JoHAinr (6. Dransfeld, Hanover, 
1682). In 1609 he was at Nuremberg ; from 
1613 was Kapellmeister to Count Hohenlohe at 
Weickersheim, whore he still was in 1640. He 
composed a book of psalms and several books 
of secular songs, some appearing in many 
editions. (See Q.-L.) 

JEFFRIES, Georob (d. 1685 ^), English com- 
poser. The only discoverable references to him 
are contained in The Life and Times of Anthony 
Wood (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), in a passage describing 
some 16 persons with whom Wood spent his 
spare time at Oxford * in the most delightful 
facultie of musick, either instrumental or vocal.* 
Among these is mentioned : 

* Cluristopher Jeffrj’es, a junior student of Christ 
Church, excellent at the organ and virginals or harpsi- 
chord, having been trained up to tliose instruments 
by his father, Georg Jeff ryes, steward fo the lord 
Hatton of Kirbie in NorttiamptonslLire and organist 
to K. Ch. I. at Uxon.’ 

It appears that Jeffries, then a member of the 
Chapel Royal, went to Oxford during the Civil 
War (1643) as joint organist to the King with 
Dr. John Wilson, also a gentleman of the 
Chapel. 

* (G. J.) . . . Organist to Chas. I- when he was at 
Oxon 1C43, • . . was succeeded in the Kg/s Cliapel 
by W' liow ’ (Edward Lovr, < 7 . 1 '.), 


Jeffries contributed a motet, ‘ Erit gloria Do- 
mini,’ to Dering’s ‘ Cantica sacra ’ of 1674. He 
was a voluminous composer. Below is a sum- 
mary of his sacred music still in MS. ; 


Service a 4, Including O., 8., 2 Oonununion renponsea. Autograph 
acore. B.M. Add. MSS. 

Service in D, iuoluding V., T.D., J., M. ; Latin C. ( „ . 

Communion Service in F ( vanttoK l*t of G.) ( *• 

J., T.D. and Alleluia, a 4. Coiupoaed in i(«49. Autograph score 
with bamo continuo. B.M. Add. MSS. 10,838. 

60 Motets, 83 a 3. 24 a 4. 2 <t 5, 1 a 6. Autograph score with basso 

continuo. B.M. Add. MSS. 

17 MoteU, 14 a 3, 3 a 4. 6 and 6. Altua, tenor and baas parte in 
B.M. Add. MBS. 30.829, 30.830 and 17,816. 11 of them are 

also in aoore In B.M. Add. MSS. 10.838. 

89 Anthems, variously dated from 16dO'-69, a 2, 3, 4 and 6. Auto- 
graph score with basso continuo. B.M. Add. MBS. 10,838. 

61 Motets and Anthems. Autograph copies of figured bass and 

8 parts onlv. B.C.M. 920. 

12 Motets and Anthems, a 4. with figured ham. B.C.M. 920. 

8 Anthems, 1 o 2. R.(3.M. 2033 ; 1 a 8, 1 o 5, R.(J.M. 1045-51. 

3 Solos for bass voice. Autograph score with basso oonilnso. 
B.M. Add. MSS. 10,338. 

Dialogoe, * Hen te miseram,* between St. Maiy Magdalene and the 
angels at the aepulohre (basses in unison). Autograph soon 
with figured bass for organ. B.M Add. MSB. 10.836. 

Osxol, • 5, ' Harke, sheapai^ swayoes ’ — * lor the NaUvitj of our 
blessed Savionr.’ Autograph score with basso continuo. 
B.lf. Add. MSS. 10,888. Altos, tenor and bsMsus parts, BJML 
Add. MSS. 80.829, 80,830, 17,816. 


Nearly all these collections are in Jeffries’s 
own hand, as appears from B.M. Add. MSS. 
17,816, folio 8, where his signature is appended, 
‘finis Geo. Jeffreys,’ B.M. Add. MSS. 31,478 is 
a further collection of 96 motets in his hand, 
but there is no evidence to show that he was the 
composer of any one of them. Thoso designated 
are all by Italian authors (Grande, i^ggio, 
Canssimi, Marini and others). It is evident 
» 


that Jeffries studied the work of the Italians 
fairly extensively, as B.M. Add. MSS. 10,338 
contains a selection of 12 Italian madrigals, 
written out in his own hand. The first page of 
this MS. book also contains a note explaining 
the words. Presto, Adagio, Fortis and Piano, 
which ‘ the Italians use in their vocall Musick to 
express their fancy. ’ Besides this mass of sacred 
music, B.M. Add. MSS. 10,338 also contains 
essays by him in almost every other branch of 
composition, including 2 solo songs with 3-part 
chorus, 2 dialogues, for a ‘ Nymphe and Shep- 
eard ’ ; one to words by Thomas Randolphs 
‘ Why sigh yon swayne,’ later set by John 
Jenkins ; and a cantata, ‘ Felice pastorella * 
containing solos, a duet, trios, 5-part choruses 
and ‘ symphonies ’ for 5-part strings. There is 
also some incidental music for masques and 
plays : a song for the ‘ Maskque of Vices,* 4 
songs, a 4, ‘ made for some Comedyes . , by 
Sir R. Hatton (in 1631), and a 3-part dialogue, 
solos and 4-part choruses, with basso continuo 

* made for (Peter) Hausted'g Comedy called y« 
Riuall Freinds. Acted before y« Kinge and Queene, 
at Cambridge. An 1031 (-2), 19 March.’ 

This last-mentioned comedy, although * ap- 
prov’d by the judicious,’ was ‘ cryed downe by 
Boyes, Faction, Envie and Confident Ignor- 
ance ’ (W. W. Greg, Early English Plays), The 
MS. also contains 6 of his ‘ fantazies of 3 parts 
for the Violls and the Virginal! ’ (viol parts only), 
and another for treble and bass viol and organ. 
Ch. Ch. 468-72 also contains 6 other fancies by 
him for 2 trebles and a bass — 4 of these are 
duplicated in Ch. Ch. 459-62. 

From a mere consideration of the bulk and 
variety of his compositions, it seems probable 
that Jeffries will ultimately take up a position 
with John Jenkins among the most important 
of Purcell’s immediate predecessors. To what 
extent the quality of his work justifies this 
assumption will not be known until some of his 
work, at any rate, is scored and collected. 

J. 

JEFFRTBIS, Matthew, an Englisli church 
music composer of the late 16th and early 
17th centuries, described by Anthony Wood as 
Mus.B. Oxpn., 1593, and as a vicar choral at 
Wells, and referred to by him as an * eminent 
musician ’ (Fasti. Oxon.). He is also noted as 
‘ of Wells ’ in Batten ’s Organ Book. The words 
of an anthem by him are given in Clifford’s 
‘ Collection ’ (1663), and the first three in the 
list below were contributed to Thomas Myriell’s 
‘Tristitiae remodium * (1616) : 

BEB VICES. Etc> 

Servlce^^oT **>’ Including T.D., B., M. and N.D. Durh. 0. 

Bvanif* fij . «|.I_ f R-C.M. I. A. 1. (SiDRle pwt* oolv ; tMTOOid up 
■raifiM Serrloe, | partbooka of Barnard'a MB 

* coUactlon, 1641.) 


ANTHEMS 

If th« Tiord Hlmaelf, a 6. B.M. Add. MSS. 29,372-7, Ch. Ch. 66-60. 
In Tbaa. O Lord, do I truat, a 6. B Jf . Add. MBS. 29,872-7. 

Lord, remember David, a 6. B.M. Add . MSB. 29,872-7, Ch. 66-eU 
My lova la emelflad. Ch. Ch. 66-60. 

My aotog ahall be. R.C.M. 1046-61. 

Oat ollne deep, « 6. Tenb, 607-11, Ch. Oh. 66-40. 
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|h?alRe the Lord. Vem Mithecn. Durh. Inoomp. ; Tenb. O.B./314 x 
B.M. Add. MSS. 30,478-9. ' * 

Eejoioe In the Lord. Durh. { PH. ; B Jl. Add. MSS. 17, 709-6 1 
B.M. Add. MSS. 80,478-9. ’ ‘ 

Bins we merrily. Durh. Incomp, t Ch.Ch. 66-60; B.M. Add. MSS. 
30,478-9. 

i7'.E.~>The Ch. Ch. 66-60 reference li to a eet of partbooka In 
which the baas part Is miaainfr, and Add. MBS. 30,478-0 
contains tenor cantoris parts only. ’ ^ 


JEFFRIES, Stephen (6. 1660; d. 1712), was 
a chorister of Salisbury Cathedral under Michael 
Wise, In 1680 he was appointed organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral, where, though his irregu- 
larities caused some scandal (see West’s Caih. 
Org.\ he remained till 1710. He composed a 
peculiar melody for the Cathedral chimes, 
which will be found printed in Hawkins’s 
History, ch. 160. w. h. h. 

JELICH, ViNOENZ, of St. Veit a/Pflaun, 
Austria, was vicar, canon and instrumental 
musician to the Archduke Leopold at St. 
Mary’s, Zabem, Alsace, in 1622. He composed 
* Parnassia militia ’ (1622), songs a 1-4 v., and 4 
Ricercari for 2 cornets and trombone ; ‘ Arion 
r‘%’ sacred songs a 1-4 v. wdth organ, op. 2 
(1628) ; ‘ Arion II"**,’ psalms a 4 v., a Magnificat, 
Salve Regina, op. 3 ( 1628) ; 6 motets in collect- 
ive volumes (1627) (Q.-L.). 

JjfiLYOTTE, Pierre be (6. Lasseube, 
Bas8es-Pyr6nees, Apr. 13, 1713 ; d. Estos, same 
department. Sept. 11, 1787), a French singer 
{huute-conire), w'as the son of Joseph de J41ioto 
and Madeleine de Mauco. 

In his earlier years he was destined 
for the priesthood and W'as attached to the 
singing school of 8aint-Etionno, Toulouse ; 
there he learned the clavecin, the guitar, the 
violoncello and composition. Called to the 
Opera, Paris, ho made his first appearance 
there, Juno 11, 1733, in ‘Los Fetes grooques 
et romaines ’ (Colin de Blamont), and appeared 
at the Concert Spirituek 1734. Until 1766 
Jelyotte took part in all the important pro- 
ductions and revivals (Lully, Rameau, etc.). 
He created ‘ Lo Devin de village ’ (J.-J. 
Rousseau) and ‘ Daphnis ’ (Mondonville) (see 
Fel). He took part in the court concerts, in 
the Queen’s private concerts, in the perform- 
ances in the ‘ petits appartements ’ of Mme. de 
Pompadour (as a violoncellist, 1747-60). Ho 
asked to retire in 1759; and he was then 
offered the sum of 48,000 livres if he would 
remain. Ho did not retire until 1766. He 
had been theorbo-player and master of the 
guitar to the King. He had a pension of 6296 
livres (1779). Jelyotte had, said his friend 
Marmontel, 


*la voix la plus rare que Ton pftt entendre, solt par le 
volume et la plenitude, soil par I'c^clat per^ant de son 
timbre argents. II n’^toit nl beau, nl blen fait, Bins 

S our s’embclllr, II n’avoit qu’^ chanter ; on cut 
It qu*U charmoit Ics yeux en m6me temps que lea 
oreilles.* 


Jelyotte produced at the court (Mar. 3 and 
10, 1745) ‘ Zelisca,’ comedy-ballet by La Nou§, 
of which he composed the music. A picture 
by Barthelemy Ollivier, ‘ Le th6 lb I’anglaise,* 


in the apartment of the Prince de Conti in the 
Temple (1766, now in the Louvre), represents 
Jelyotte playing the guitar by the side of the 
young Mozart, who is at the clavecin. A 
statue of Jelyotte, by the sculptor Ducuing, 
was unveiled at Pau (Mar. 1900). 

Bibl. — Cahtaboov, L’AtadinU* royaU de muHque mu XVIJI 0 
aiiele, 11 ; J. O. Prod'houmb, Pierre de Jelyotte (Sammethand der 
Juba 1901, with Iconograph and a llit of hU parU) : A. 
Puuaiir. Pi»re dm JUffOttm M lee ehanteurt de ton tempt, 1906, 
tlluairated. 

J. G. P. 

JENKINS, 0. (late 17th cent.), pub* 
lished ‘ Now Ayres and Dialogues, composed 
for voices and viola, of three and four parts; 
Together with Lessons for Viols and Violins, by 
John Bannister . • . and Thomas Low . • • 
(1678).’ Dedication signed by C. Jenkins and 
Roger L’ Estrange. Another title is ‘ New Ayres 
and Dialogues, composed to be sung either to 
the Theorbo-Lute, or Bass Viol* . . . (1678) 
(Q.-L,). 

JENKINS, John (6. Maidstone, 1692 ; 
J. Kimberley, Norfolk, Oct. 27, 1678), became 
a musician in early life. He was patronised 
by two Norfolk gentlemen, Dering (or Doerham) 
and Sir Hamon L’ Estrange, and resided in the 
family of the latter for a great portion of his 
life. From 1660-66 or the following year he 
lived in the family of Lord North, to whose 
sons he taught music. The second of his 
pupils, Roger North, gives a long account of 
him in his Memoirs of Musick (1846), and in his 
Autobiography (1887) are to be found many 
allusions to him. On p. 79 he says : 

‘ He was a man of much easier temper than any of 
Ills faculty, he was neither conceited nor morose, but 
much a gentleman. ... He was an innovator in the 
days of Alphonso, Lupo, Coperario, and Lawes, , . . 
and Buporinducecl a more airy sort of composition, 
wherein he had a fluent and happy fancy.* 

He was a performer on the lute and lyra-viol 
and other bowed instruments, and one of the 
musicians to Charles I. and Charles II. He was 
a voluminous composer of ‘ Fancies,* some for 
viols and others for the organ ; he also pro- 
duced some light pieces which he called ‘Rants,* 
Of these ‘ The Mitter Rant,’ an especial favour- 
ite, was printed in Play ford’s ‘ Musick ’s Hand- 
maid,’ 1678, and other publications of the 
period. Two others by him, ‘ The Fleece 
Tavern Rant ’ and ‘ The Peterborough Rant,* 
are in Playford’s ‘ Apollo’s Banquet,’ 1 690. 
Another popular piece by him was ‘ The Lady 
Katherine Audley’s Bells, or. The Five Bell 
Concert,’ first printed in Playford’s ‘ Courtly 
Masquing Ayres,* 1662. His vocal composi- 
tions comprise an Elegy on the death of William 
Lawes, printed at the end of H. and W. Lawes’a 

* Choice Psalms,’ 1648 ; * Theophila, or, Love’s 
Sacrifice ; a Divine Poem by E[dward] B[en- 
lowe]. Esq., several parts thereof set to fit aires 
by Mr. J. Jenkins,* 1652 ; two rounds, ‘ A boat, 
a boat,* and * Come, pretty maidens,’ in Hilton’s 

* Catch that Catch can,* 1 652 ; some songs, etc. 
in * Select Ayres and Dialogues,* 1659 ; and 
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‘ The Musical Companion,* 1672 ; and some 
anthems. He published in 1660 ‘ Twelve Sona- 
tas for two Violins and a Base with a Thorough 
Base for the Organ or Theorbo ’ (reprinted at 
Amsterdam, 1664), the first of the kind pro- 
duced by an Englishman. His numerous 
‘ Fancies * were not printed. Many MS. copies 
of them, however, exist, a large number being 
at Ch. Ch.i J. S. Smith included many of 
Jenkins’s compositions (amongst them * The 
Mitter Rant ’ and ‘ Lady Audley’s Bells ’) in 
his Musical antiqua (1812). Jenkins resided 
during the latter years of his life in the family 
of Sir Philip Wodehouse, Bart., at Kimberley, 
Norfolk, where he died. He was buried, Oct. 
29, in Kimberley Church. w. h. h. 

JENNY BELL, op4ra-comique in 3 acts; 
words by Scribe ; music by Auber. Produced 
Opera-Comique, Paris, June 2, 1855. G. 

JENSEN, the name of a family of musicians 
of East Prussia, of whom one, Adolph (3), 
became famous as a song-writer, and several 
others are noteworthy. 

(1) Wilhelm Gottlieb Mabtin (6. Stolp, 
18th cent. ; d. Konigsberg, 1842), organist and 
composer, was a pupil of Hasse and Graun. 
He was principal Government Inspector of 
organ and church music, director of music 
and professor of Kdnigsberg University. He 
composed cantatas, songs, chorals. (See Q.-L.) 
His son 

(2) Paul became a well-known opera singer. 

(3) Adouph (6. Kbnigsborg, Jan. 12, 1837 ; 
d. Baden-Baden, Jan. 26, 1879), grandson of 
Wilhelm (1), is by far the most important of 
the family for the songs with which he 
enriched the world. 

He was a pupil of Ehlert and F. Marpurg. 
In 1856 he visited Russia, but returned the 
next year to Germany, and was for a short 
time Kapellmeister at Posen. He paid a two 
years’ visit to Copenhagen (1858-60), where 
he became intimate with Gadc. The years 
1860-66 were spent in his native place, and to 
this time a large proportion of his works 
(opp. 6-33) is due. From 1866-68 he was 
attached to Tausig’s school as teacher of the 
piano, and from that time resided, on account 
of his health, at Dresden, Gratz and other 
places in South Germany. The score of an 
opera, ‘ Turandot,’ was found after his death ; 
it was finished by W. Kienzl. 

Jensen was an enthusiast for Schumann, and 
for some months before Schumann’s death was 
in close correspondence with him. In later 
years he was considerably, infiuenced by 
Wagner. G., rev. 

Qualities as a Sonq-writbr. — Of Jensen, 
as of Franz, it may be said that both in his 
conception and treatment of song the strongest 

t Sec Oviatogvu of the Mwie in the lAbrarv of Ch. Ch. Oxford, pari 
1. (Arkwright), where instrumental music of from 2 to 6 parts Is 
reeorded. The Catalogue also mentions 17 ' Sacred pieces for 3 
voices.’ 


influence was that of Schumann. Though he 
lacked the qualities which place Schumann^ 
when judged by his best work, among the 
great song-composers, there is much in Jensen 
both to admire and enjoy. His melodies are 
fresh and spontaneous, and his accompani- 
ments, whether simple or elaborate, whethef 
as a background to an emotional lyric or a 
romantic ballad, make admirably clear what 
he wishes to convey. Though the details are 
worked out with infinite care, no sense of 
labour is felt, his songs move with ease and 
security. His diction is always felicitous. 
Jensen is at his best when setting poems of a 
gay and happy nature, such as * Klinge, 
klinge, mein Pandero,’ ‘ An den Linden,* 
* Margret am Thore,* ‘ Murmelndes Liiftchen * 
and ‘ Am Ufer des Flusses, dos Manzanarcs,’ all 
from op. 21, and all with graceful or sparkling 
accompaniments. 

Sincerity and beauty of feeling is manifest 
in many more ambitious songs, such as 
‘ Sonnenschein,’ ‘ Im Walde ’ and ‘ "Dber die 
Welt wird Stille ’ from op. 22. 

To the special vein of tender sentiment, 
which is the prominent feature of the Romantic 
school, Jensen is on the whole happily respon- 
sive in the songs from ‘ Dolorosa,’ op. 30, 
and especially in ‘ 0 lass dich halten, gold’ne 
Stunde,’ op. 35, and less happily in the weak 
but popular * Lehn’ deine Wang,’ op. 1. 

Reference must also be made to the jovial 
student songs in ‘ Gaudeamus,’ op. 40, and 
the famous ‘ Alt Heidelberg ’ — as well as to 
the vigorous settings of ballads by Cunningham 
and Scott, opp. 51 and 52, and to a selection 
of 7 songs by Burns, op. 49, of which ‘ My 
heart’s in the Highlands’ and ‘I gaed a waeful 
gait yestreen ’ are perhaps the best. 

To sum up, Jensen’s songs are delightful to 
sing, delightful to play — for ho was both 
singer and pianist — sincere, healthy and re- 
freshing, but they lack the sterner qualities 
which belong to the great masters. w. F. 

The list of Jensen’s compositions is as 
follows : 


f. Six Sonf H. 

*2. Innrre Stimnen, for pf. 

3. Valse brillante. for pf. 

4. Bon?« from the Spanieehee Ltederbuek of Gelbel and Heyie. 

6. Four Songa. 

6. Six Souga. ‘ Der Ungeoatmten,* or * Mlnneweieen.’ 

7. Fantaalestttcke for pf. 

8. BomantUohe Htudleo. for pf. 

9. Eight Soaga. 

10. Two cbonuee with horns and harp, * Gesang der Nomea * and 

' Brautlied.’ to Uhlaad’e word«. 

11. Seven Bongs. 

12. Berceuse for pf. 

13. Bonn (Llebeslleder). 

14. BlxBonge. 

If. ' Jagdaoene.’ for pf. 

18. ’ Per Boheidenden.* two romanoee for pf. 

17. ' Wanderbilder,* for pf. 

18. Three pf. doetii. 

19. Fraeludlnm and Romance for pf. 

20. Four Impromptua tor pf. ....... 

31. Bonga from the SpanUthee Liedorbueh. (Gelbel and Hejaib) 

22. Twdve Bonga. 

23. Six Hongs. 

24. Blx Songs. 


2.5. Sonata In F abarp minor, pf. 

28. * Jephthaa Tochter,* for aoll, choir and oroheatra. 
27. * Per Gang der Jttnger nach Emmane,’ cantata. 
2A. Four-part aonga.ilnta 0 t. 
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atf. 

30. 

81. 

32. 

83. 

34. 

39. 
36. 

87. 

88 . 
89 . 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 
61. 
52. 

58. 

64. 

65 . 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

59. 
10 . 
61. 


, tlO^. I 

Bong'cycle, * Dolorosa,’ from Chamisso’s Thrdntn, 

Threo Valse-Caprices, for pi. 

Btudes for pf. 

Lfeder, und T&nze. twenty little pieces for pf. 

‘ Alt Heidelberg/ concert aria for bass or Imtone. 

Biz Songs. 

' Deutsdie Rulte ’ in B minor for pf. 

Impromptu for pf. 

Two nocturnes, for pf. 

Two Songs. 

Bong-cycle, * Gaudeamus ’ (from Sohellel). 

Romanzen und Balladen, songs. 

Three pf. pieces. 

Three Idyllen ’ for pf. (solo or duet). 

Seven pf. pieces, * Erotlkon.’ 

* nurhzeitsmusik ' for pf. duet. 

* lAndler aus Berchtesgaden ’ for pf. 

* Wald-ldyll ’ scherzo for pf 

* Erlnneningen,’ live pf. pieces. 

Seven Bongs from Bums. 

Seven Songs from Moore. 

Four ballads from Allan Cunningham. 

Six Songs from Scott. 

Six Songs from Tennyson and Mrs. Hemans. 

* Donald Calrd ist wieder da' (from Scott), for tenor solo, male 

choir and orchestra. 

Two Bongs. 

‘ Soanes camavalesques,’ for pf. 

Six Bongs. 

Four Bongs from Herder’s Stimnun der VStker. 

‘ Abendmusik,’ pf. duet. 

Lebensbllder, for pf. duet. 

Bix Songs. 

Bllbouetten, for pf. duet. 


P0STHU110T:St.T rUBLlSHKO 

63. Three Songs for female choir and pf. 

64. Two Mxulenlleder, for tenor with accompaniment for strings 

and drums. 

65. Two pf. pieces. 

Without Opos NuMBeas 

Three sets of Songs. 

Concert-overture In K minor. 

’ Gelstliches TonstQck ’ fur orchestra. 

* lAndliche Festmusik ’ for pf. duet. 

* Rioordanza ’ for pf. 

’ Adonisfeler ’ (* Feast of Adonis,’ for soil, choir and orchestra, 
edited by Gustav Jensen, performed by the Lon<ion Musical 
Society). 

* Turandot,’ opera (see above). 

(The above list is taken from the monograph on Jensen, by 
Arnold Nlggli, published in 1900 in Berlin, as one of Keimanne 
aeiies, JStriihttUe Mnaiker.) 


(4) Gustav (6. Konigsberg, Dec. 25, 1843; 
d, Cologne, Nov. 26, 1895), brother of the 
above, was a pupil of his father and brother, 
subsequently studied with Dehn and Laub, 
and under Joachim’s guidance became a 
capable violinist. He was appointed teacher 
of harmony and counterpoint at the Cologne 
Conservatorium in 1872. He wrote a good 
deal of concerted chamber music, and his 
useful editions of old violin music, under such 
titles as ‘ Classischo Violinmusik,’ are well 
known and generally esteemed. M. 

JEPHTH A. ( 1 ) Oratorio by Giacomo Caris- 
simi; first performed in England at St. Martin’s 
Hall, London, under John Hullah’s direction. 
May 21, 1851. (2) Handel’s last oratorio. It 

was begun Jan. 21, and finished Aug. 30, 1751. 
The words were by Dr. Moroll. Produced 
Covent Garden, Feb. 26, 1752. Revived by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, Apr. 7, 1841. 
(3) ‘ Jefte in Masfa * (Jephthah at Mizpeh) was 
the title of a short oratorio by Semplice, set by 
Barth41emon at Florence in 1776 ; performed 
there ; in Rome— -where a chorus from it even 
penetrated to the Pope’s Chapel, and procured 
the composer two gold medals — and in London 
in 1 779 and 1782. A copy of it is in the Library 
of the R.C.M. (4) ‘ Jephtha and his Daughter,’ 
an oratorio in two parts ; the words adapted 
from the Bible, the music by C. Rointhaler. 
Produced in England by Hullah, St. Martin’s 
HaU, Apr. 16, 1856. (5) ‘ Jepht6,* ‘trag6die 


lyrique,’ words by the Abb6 Pellegrin, music 
by Mont6clair; produced at Academic Royale, 
Paris, Feb. 22, 1732, o.; addns. M. L. P. 

JEREMIAS, (1) BoHtrSLAV (6. Re8toky,neai 
Chrudim, 1859 ; d. 1918, at BudSjovice), 
Czech organist and choirmaster ; composer of 
choral music. Director of the music school at 
Pisek and conductor of the choral society, 
Gregora. From 1906 he was the principal of 
the music school at Budejovice. (2) Jaroslav 
(6. Pfsek, 1889 ; d. Budejovice, 1919), son of 
the above, Czech composer. Ho studied at the 
Prague Conservatoire under Stecker and Vit. 
Novdk. For a time he was conductor at Lub- 
lanja, in Jugoslavia, and afterwards taught in 
Prague and Budejovice. He followed in the 
stops of Smetana, and was regarded as a 
musician of great promise and conservative 
tendencies. He wrote a symphonic idyll, 

* Lotni Den * (A Summer’s Day) ; an opera, 

* Star^ KrAl * (The Old King) ; a mystery play, 

* Rimoni ’ ; songs, etc. ; but the work which 

brought him some posthumous fame is his 
oratorio ‘ Jan Hus * (pub. Hudebni Matice, 
Prague). (3) Otakab (6. Pisek, 1892), son of 
Bohuslav, student of the Prague Conservatoire ; 
pupil of Vit. Novdk. He succeeded his father 
as director of the music school at Budejovice. 
Starting, like his brother, as an adherent of the 
Smetana tradition, he has now developed on 
independent and more modern lines. This is 
specially evident in the opera which occupied 
him in 1925 — a psychological music-drama 
based upon Dostoievsky’s novel The Brothers 
Karamazov. B. n. 

JERITZA, Maria (6. Briinn, Austria), 
operatic soprano. The artistic gifts of this 
singer appear to have developed at an \m- 
usually early age and with a corresponding 
degree of celerity. She studied first in her 
native town and afterwards at Olmutz, where 
she obtained her first engagement in 1910 
at the local opera-house. Her parts to begin 
with were Violetta, Marguerite and Elsa, 
and her success in these attracted the notice 
of the impresario of the Volksoper at Vienna. 
Five months later she was making her 
d6but there (1912) as Elisabeth in * Tann- 
hkusor* and laying the foundations of her 
remarkable career of popularity in the Austrian 
capital. She went to the Hofoper in 1913 and 
became an immense favourite with the whole 
musical community, from the Emperor down- 
wards, To this result her exceptional personal 
attractions contributed almost as potentially 
as her beauty of voice, her dramatic talent, and 
a rare capacity for identifpng herself with the 
characters that she undertook, notably those 
of Wagner and Puccini. She also created 
parts in several new operas, including Marietta 
in Komgold’s ‘ The Dead City,’ which had no 
success, however, beyond the borders of her 
native country. On the other hand, the artist 
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greatly increased her reputation by her 
brilliant triumphs at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, where she made her d^but 
in Komgold*s opera on Nov. 17, 1921, there- 
after appearing regularly every season to the 
manifest delight of countless admirers. Never- 
theless, she did not appear in England until 
the summer of 1925, when she sang at Covent 
Garden for the first time on June 16 in * La 
Tosca,* and aroused much interest by her 
effective and passionate, if somewhat sensa- 
tional, delineation of the title-rdle. Among 
other prominent parts in her repertory may be 
mentioned Santuzza, Carmen, Ariadne, Thais 
and Sieglinde. In the last named she made her 
rmtrie in London in 1926. h. k. 

JERUSALEM. (1) The title of a French 
version of Verdi’s I Lombardi (g.v.). (2) 
Sacred oratorio iu 3 parts ; words selected from 
the Bible by W. Sancroft Holmes, music by 
H, H. Pierson, Produced Norwich Festival, 
Sept. 23, 1852. a. 

JESSONDA, opera in 3 acts ; words by 
Edouard Gehe, after Lcmiere’s La Veuve du 
Malabar ^ ; music by Spohr. Produced Cassel, 
July 28, 1823 ; St. James’s Theatre, in German, 
June 18, 1840 ; in Italian, Covent Garden, Aug. 
6, 1853. o. 

JEUNE, Claude (or Clatjdin) Lb (6. Valen- 
ciennes, c. 1523*; d, about 1600), French or 
Flemish composer belonging to the latter half of 
the 16th century, was born at Valenciennes, as 
the titles of several of his works inform us. The 
inscription on a portrait of him in 1598 reads ; 

* Species Claudii Junii Valentini Belgae.* He 
is described as * Belga,’ because Valenciennes 
was then part of Flanders, and not of France. 
The date of his birth is uncertain. Fetis gives 
it as 1540, but Ernest Bouton, in a biographical 
notice of Le Jeune published at Valenciennes in 
1845, fixes it at 1528. 

The earlier date is the more probable, or at 
least some considerable time before 1540, inas- 
much as already in 1554 there are 4 com- 
positions by Le Jeune in the second and third 
Looks of chansons published by Phaldse at 
Louvain. His active life would seem to have 
been mostly spent at Paris, but in what posi- 
tion or under what circumstances we have no 
information. In 1564 appeared by him * Hix 
Psaumes de David k 4 en forme de motets avec 
un dialogue k 7.’ In the 21st to the 25th 

* livre de chansons,* first published by Le Roy 
and Ballard in 1569, and frequently reprinted 
afterwards, 39 numbers by Le Jeune were 
included in association with Lassus and other 
masters. In 1581, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the favourite of Heniy III., the 
Due de Joyeuse, with the sister of the Queen, 
there is the story handed down in Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire of the magical effect of Le Jeune’s 

i Bm Spohr's SM$lbto 9 rmphii, 11. 149. 

I H. Satpwri glTM 1080. 


music in first rousing and then quieting the 
martial ardour of a military officer present, this 
effect being attributed to the extraordinary 
knowledge and skill of the composer in the use 
of the twelve modes.® The story may be 
apocryphal, but is interesting as testifying to 
the reputation which the composer had then 
acquired. In 1585 Christopher Plan tin of 
Antwerp published Le Jeune’s ‘ Livre de mes- 
langes k 4, 5, 6, 8, et 10 parties.* This work 
was reprinted in Paris in 1587, but Henri 
Expert is disposed to think a first edition had 
already appeared in Paris iu 1582. It consists 
of a miscellaneous collection of French chan- 
sons, Italian madrigals, Latin motets, and other 
pieces including what is described as a ‘ Vene- 
tian Echo ’ a 10. Expert has reprinted part 
of this work as one of the volumes of his series 
‘ Les Maitres - Music^iens de la Renaissance 
fran^aise.’ One of the pieces described as a 
‘ Villageoise de Gascogne,’ with text in dialect, 

‘ Debat la noste trill *en Mai,’ has also been 
edited with English words by Lionel Benson. 
In 1588, during the siege of Paris by Henry HI. 
in the wars of the Catholic League, we are told 
that Le Jeune, whoso sympathies were on the 
Huguenot side, endeavoured to escape from 
the city, carrying his MSS. with him, but was 
arrested by the Catholic soldiers, and would 
have seen his MSS. committed to the flames but 
for the timely intervention of his Catholic 
follow-musician Jacques Mauduit. In 1598 
appeared at La Rochelle one of Le Jeuno’s 
chief works entitled ; 

* Dod^cacborde coateniint douze Faaumeii de David mbi ea 
muiilque Helon lee douze modes approuvsz des meilleors aateun 
ancieos et modernes 4 2. 8. 4 , C. 0 ft 7 voix.’ 

These Psalms are the metrical versions of 
Marot and Beza set in elaborate motet style, 
each in several divisions with varying number 
of voices, and with the Genevan tune of each 
Psalm as Cantus Firmus in one or other of the 
voices. On the title-page of this work we find 
Le Jeune for the first time described as ‘ com- 
positeur de la musique de la chambre du roy,’ 
so perhaps the permission to print such a work 
and the possibility of holding the appointment 
were a result of the Edict of Nantes in 1598. 
The publication of the woi k at La Rochelle, the 
headquarters of French Protestantism, is sig- 
nificant ; also its dedication to the Due de Bouil- 
lon, a patron of the Huguenot cause. In the 
dedication reference is made to the cessation of 
civil strife under Henry IV., and with an allusion 
to the supposed characteristics of the Dorian 
and Phrygian modes, the hope is expressed 
that music may also contribute its share to the 
restoration of lasting peace and concord. Some- 
time between 1598 and 1602 Le Jeune’s life 
must have come to an end, as the next im- 
portant publication bearing his name appears 
imder the editorship of C5cile le Jeune, hia 

« Th« whole pawage from Baple Is quoted Iu Hawkins's HMorf 
tf Jf usfo, ohap. so. 
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dater, who prefixes a very flattering dedication 
to King James 1. of England. It is entitled 
‘ Le Printemps * a 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8 (Paris, 1603). 
With other laudatory verses there is an ‘ Ode 
sur la musique du defunct Sieur Cl. de J.,* the 
second stanza of which begins thus : 

* Le Jenne a faict en sa vielllesse 
Ce qu’une bien gaye jeunesae 
N'auaerolt avoir entrepris.* 

There is also a preface ' Sur la musique mesur^e/ 
in which the claim is made for Le Jeune of 
having successfully solved the problem of 
mating ancient rhythm with modem harmony, 
the music being made to follow exactly the 
metrical rhythm of the words in accordance 
with the rules of classical prosody. Metrical 
rhythm is extolled as being the soul of music, of 
which harmony is only the body. The poet 
Antoine Baif had in 1670 founded at Paris an 
Acad6mie de Musique to encourage this new 
style of musical composition, and it would 
appear that Le Jeune, like Mauduit, was for 
some time associated with him. The work 
itself consists of 39 chansons, 33 of which are 
settings of * vers mosurez,’ i.e. in accordance 
with the quantities of classical prosody, and 
6 are longer settings of ordinary ‘ vers rimez.* 
The ‘ vers mosiiroz ’ cjonsist of an interchange of 
‘ Rcchant * and ‘ Chant,’ the former being a 
refrain sung at the beginning and between the 
verses of the song. The metrical scanning is at 
the head of each song, so that there seems to be 
no difficulty in understanding how it is to be 
sung. The 6 compositions to ‘ vers rimez ’ are 
in the ordinary madrigal or chanson form. 
Two of them consist of Jannequin’s settings 
of ‘ Le Chant du rossignol ’ and * Chant de 
I’alouotto,’ with a fifth voice part added, and 
the composition further extended by Lo Jeune, 
There is also * Ma Mignonne.’ a lengthy piece in 
9 divisions a 2 to 8, a Sestina a 5, ‘ Du trist* 
hyver,’ and a Dialogue a 7, ‘ Amour quand 
fus tu n6.’ The text of this last piece is evi- 
dently a translation of an Italian madrigal 
which was also composed by Adiiau Willaert 
as a Dialogue a 7, ‘ Quando nascest’ Amor.* 
It would seem as if Le Jeune liked to experi- 
ment in every possible variety of style of vocal 
setting. ‘ Le Printemps * is now reprinted in 
modem score in 3 volumes of Expert’s * Les 
Maitres-Musiciens.’ There are also reprinted 
separately the two pieces of Jannequin with 
Le Jeune’s additions. 

A simple setting of all the tunes of the 
Genevan Psalter a 3, published by C6cile Le 
Jeune in 3 books (Paris, 1602-10), was soon 
forgotten and cast into the shade by the more 
important setting of the same tunes a 4 and 5, 
published by her in 1613. The latter work 
became immensely popular, and was frequently 
reprinted in France and Holland for the use of 
^he reformed churches. Lake the earlier work 
of Goudimel it was also adapted to the German 


translation of the French Psalms by Ambrosius 
Lobwasser, The music is almost entirely in 
simple counterpoint, note for note, the proper 
tune being in the tenor, but sometimes in the 
bass, while as Ambros says, the descant part is 
so melodious that it might be mistaken for the 
proper tune. It is perhaps too much to say 
that Le Jeune’s musical reputation rests entirely 
on this one work, since possibly the popularity 
of this work was rather due to the reputation 
the musician had otherwise acquired. While 
Ambros is disposed to consider Lo Jeuno’s 
chanson as being somewhat of a declension 
from the higher style of earlier French masters, 
he yet gives high praise to the * Dodecachorde * 
as showing him to be a solid and capable 
master of the polyphonic school. 

A book of Psalms in a quite different style 
had also appeared under Cecile’s editorship in 
1606. It is entitled ‘ Psaumes en vers mesurez 
mis en musique k 2-8 parties.’ This work con- 
sists of a selection of Psalms not from the 
Genevan version, but in a verse translation in 
accordance with the rules of classical prosody, 
and the music also sot accordingly as in ‘ Le 
Printemps.’ It is now republished by Expert 
in 3 volumes of his ‘Les Maitres-Musiciens.* 
Another publication of 1606 is ‘ Octonaire de 
la vanite et inconstance du mondo mis en 
musique k 3 & 4.’ This is also being now 
(1926) reprinted by Expert. In 1608 C6cile 
Le Jeune published a book of * Airs * a 3 to 6, 
forming a sequel to an earlier book of the same 
kind in 1694. Lastly, in 1612 a nephew of Le 
Jeune published a ‘ Second livre de melanges 
k 4-10,* in which, judging from its miscellaneous 
contents, he must have collected all he could 
still find of his uncle’s works, chansons, 
madrigals, motets, etc., with two instrumental 
fantasias, one of which a 4 has been separately 
reprinted in score and parts by Expert. It 
only remains to add that besides his larger 
republications Expert has issued some works of 
Le Jeune in. separate numbers. J. K. M. 

JEUNE HENRI, LE, op6ra-comique in 2 
acts ; words by Bouilly, music by M4hul. Pro- 
duced Theatre Favart, May 1, 1797. O. 

JEUX D’ANCHES, the French name for 
the reed stops of an organ. 

JEWESS, The, see Juivb, La. 

JEWETT (Jbwitt), Randolph (Randall) 
(6. circa 1603 ; d. Winchester, July 3, 1676), 
a church composer and organist of some 
eminence. W© find a ‘ Randle Juet * as a 
chorister at Chester, from 1612-15 ; possibly 
he may have been a son of John Jewett, who 
was precentor’s vicar at Christ Church, 
Dublin, in 1619.' 

In 1631 Randolph Jewett succeeded Thomas 
Bateson (d. 1630) as organist of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin, and in the same year was 

1 w. K. a. y. htsa to hwro bom mb of WUHmb JowtU 

of Dnblln. 
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also appointed organist of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, which post he held, with the organistship 
of Christ Church , until 1 639. While organist of 
Christ Church he seems to have introduced or- 
chestral music into the cathedral service. The 
rather puritanically inclined Bishop Bedell was 
much displeased with the pompous service at 
that cathedral, 

• which was attended and celebrated with all manner 
of instrumental musick, as orRans, sackbiitts^ comctts, 
violls, etc., as if it had been at tlie dedication of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image in the plain of Dura.* 

This description is in part borne out by a 
Chapter Act of 1637, whereby the Proctor was 
directed to pay 

•to the two sackbutts and two cometts for their 
service and attendance in tlds Cathedrall the sume of 
twenty nobles cache at or before Easter next ensuing.* 

In 1639 Jewett was succeeded in the post of 
organist of Christ Church by Dr. Benjamin 
Rogers. In the same year he was deprived by 
the archbishop of the post as vicar choral 
which he held in St. Patrick’s, for not being in 
priest’s orders. He was restored in 1641. In 
1642 we find him at Chester, wdiithcr ho was 
brought from Dublin in connexion with some 
special services on the occasion of a visit from 
the King. In 1643-44 he was organist of 
Chester Cathedral, and as the cathedral 
accounts from 1644-64 are missing, it is 
probable that he remained there until 1646, 
when he returned to Dublin, and was appointed 
a vicar choral of Christ Church. This appoint- 
ment was made on a letter of recommendation 
from the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Ormonde), 
which begins ; 

* Having understood howe much this bearer, Randall 
Jewett, liath suffered for his good affections towards 
His Majesty’s Service, and howe ably he is qualified 
In his p’feshion, and for the quire,’ etc. 

In the same year he was also appointed vicar 
choral of St. Patrick’s. He probably returned 
to England on the suppression of the cathedral 
establishments under the Commonwealth,^ as 
we next find him at St. Paul’s, where he was 
almoner in 1660, and in 1661 minor canon and 
junior cardinal (an ancient office carrying no 
duties, and held by a minor canon). In 1666 
he was appointed organist, master to the chor- 
isters, and lay -vicar of Winchester Cathedral, 
where he remained until his death. His bury- 
ing- place in the north transept of the cathedral 
is still marked by a stone bearing the following 
inscription : 

H. S. E. 

Randolph Jewet 
Qenerosus 
ob. jul. 3 »t. 72 Dom 
1675. 

He was succeeded at Winchester by John 
Reading (the composer of the tune * Dulce 
Domum ’ of Winchester College). Jewett is 
stated by Hawkins {Hist.) to have taken out 
his bachelor’s degree in music at Trinity 

1 In 1661 he Is inehided In Playford’s IftitlMl Banqu$t amoaf 
axceUant organtsts llvtug In London. 


College, Dublin, hut no evidence on the point 
is furnished by the college hooks. The words 
of five anthems by Jewett appear in the hook 
of Anthems to be sung in the Cathedral 
Church of the Holy and United Trinity in 
Dublin.* Printed 1662. (See Clifford.) Only 
one of these is now extant, a Funeral Anthem, 
* I heard a voice from Heaven,’ for solo and 
chorus, preserved in Tudway’s collection, 
vol. iii. pp. 91-3. J. S. Bumpus had an old 
cathedral book containing the bass voice parts 
only of some of these anthems, and also of a 
short Evening Service by Jewett for men’s 
voices. Hawkins describes Jewett as ‘ a 
Scholar of Orlando Gibbons,’ and as ‘ having 
acquired great esteem for his skill in his profes- 
sion.’ His music was probably sung a good 
deal in the English cathedrals during the latter 
part of the 17th century, as the first edition of 
Clifford’s Anthem book (1662) contains two of 
his anthems, and the second edition (1664) 
contains four. 

Avthoriiieft . — Chapter Acts of Christ Church and 
St. Patrick's Cathedrals, Dublin ; Cotton’s Fafii 
Eceleftitw Hilternirno \ information from Drs. J. C. 
Bridge and A. H. Mann, llev. Lewis Gilbert-son, Rev. 
('anon F. T. Madge, J. S. Bumpus, Wm. Prendergast, 
Mus.D., Cliarles Maepherson, Mus.D., and others. 

L. m‘c. l. T). 

JEWISH MUSIC, see Hebrew Music. 

JEW’S HARP («Tew’s Trump) (mediaeval 
Latin crembalum or cymhalum orale). In 
most European countries some form of the 
name Trump is given to this instrument, but 
the following titles are peculiar : French 
guimbarde (perhaps from the resemblance of 
the frame of the instrument to a cart with 
shafts) ; Gorman Maultrommel (mouth drum) 
or Brummei^en (buzzing iron), Italian scctccia- 
peiisieri (‘ Drive away thought,’ a pastime). 
The ordinary English name Jew’s Trump (cf. 
also the less common German Judenharfe) is 
probably a corruption of the Dutch Jeudg^ 
trowp (child’s trumpet). It has apparently 
no connexion either with Jews or jaws. The 
earliest French name was rebvie, whence the 
ributhe of tho Houlgate, a Scottish poem of the 
15th century. 

This little instrument consists of a frame of 
metal in horse-shoe shape, with the two ends 
extended into parallel branches ; between them 
a metal tongue vibrates freely when set in 
motion by a stroke of the finger. The instru- 
ment is placed between the front teeth in such 
a way as to give the metal tongue unrestricted 
movement, and the performer is able to produce 
various tones by altering the size of the cavity 
of the mouth. 

The Jew’s harp is found not only in Europe 
but throughout Eastern Asia and Oceania, 
where both frame and tongue are generally 
made of wood, though sometimes of metal : 
but whereas in European examples the tongue 
Ib provided with an upturned end for plucking^ 
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in the primitive Oriental types it is set in motion 
by a jerking-string. In China it is called 
K*ou chin (mouth harp), and in a work of the 
12th century it is depicted in quite a modern 
shape. In India it is known as the Murchang 
or simply the Gluing (harp). No doubt at some 
remote period the instrument was brought into 
Europe from Asia ; in an ancient grave in 
Norway a Jew’s harp of copper finely gilt was 
discovered. Seeing that vibrating tongues of 
wood or metal are used in the popular and 
widely spread Zanza of Africa, it is somewhat 
strange that the Jew’s harp is unknown to the 
primitive tribes of that continent ; it is also 
absent amongst the American Indians. 

The principle which underlies the sound- 
producing properties of the instrument is 
interesting, an<i has been the subject of some 
inquiry. Sir Charles Wheatstone, who studied 
the action of the free vibrating reeds and in 
1829 invented the concertina, considered that 
the alteration of the cavity or resonance 
chamber of the mouth produced harmonics on 
the prime or fundamental note in their regular 
series as on the trumpet or violin ; but the 
present accepted theory is that the prime note 
is a composite sound made up of a wide range of 
harmonics, and that these are reinforced and 
brought into prominence as the resonant 
chamber of the mouth is adapted in proper 
relation to them. Victor Mahillon 
on experimenting with the Jew’s harp, found 
that by forming the mouth as for the pronuncia- 
tion in succession of the French vowels e, i, o, u, 
ou, the twelfth from the prime and the intervals 
of the major chord above were isolated in 
turn and reinforced. 

Like the natural trumpet, therefore, from 
which it takes its name, the instrument suffers 
from the inevitable gaps in the ordinary 
diatonic scale (see Trumpet), and the groat 
virtuosi on the Jew’s harp, such as Koch, 
Hcheibler, Kulensteiri and others, used several 
instruments of different sizes and therefore 
obtained a series of harmonics of different pitch 
in order to complete its scale. Sgheibler (?.v.) 
in 1816 produced an instrument of this class 
called aura, which was furnished with 10 vibrat- 
ing tongues arranged in sections of five, one for 
each hand ; and, according to another account, 
he used as many as twenty fixed on a disc with 
the tongues diverging from the centre. It is 
said the aura produced a magic effect in the 
concert-room owing to the power of expression 
it possessed. In Eastern specimens two or 
three tongues are not infrequently found upon 
the same frame. F. w. g. 

JHAN, Maistrb or Mbstrb Jan (1519-43), 
was maestro di cappella to the Duke Ercole of 
Ferrara, according to the title-page of his 
‘ Madrigali,’ published 1541. The title-page of 
the Symphoniat 1543, has led to a supposition 
that Maistre Jhan of Ferrara was the same 


person as Joannes Gallus. Ft^is {Biog. Univ,) 
was of opinion that Maistre Jhan was identical 
with Jhan Gbro (g.v.). The following list of 
compositions has been largely taken from 
Eitner’s Musik-Sammelwerke, 1877, and Vogel’s 
Weltliche Vocalmusik Italiena, 1892. 


1. II prlmo libro de i Madrifcall. di Maistre Jhan, Maestro dl 
Capella, dello Krcellenilssltno Sliaior Hercole Duca dl Ferrara, A 
de alt’ I F.ccellentiHsimi Auttorl. Nouamente posto In luce, 1.141. 
Non alne prlvileKio. Excudebat Venetlia, a pud Antonium Gardane. 
Obl. 4to. pp. 32. Dedicated by Ant. Gardane to Girolamo Bustron^. 
It contains five madriuals for four voices b> Maistre Jban : — ‘ Amor 
non vedl • ; ‘ Amor perch© Girmentl ' ; ' Cleco (anclul ’ ; * l>eh quant' 
e ilolce amor ‘ : ‘ Madonna i vostrl baaci.* Four partbooka in 
Vienna ilotbibliuihek, etc. 

2. ('autua Hvmphouia quaiuor modulata voclbus excellentiaalml 
inuslol Joannia Galll, alias Chorl Ferrariae Makiatrl, quae vulgo 
Motflcta Metre Jehau nominariiur. noper In luceni edita. Venetlla ; 
llleron. Scutum. 154.3. Obl. 4to. (In the Tenor part-book * ex* 
celleut. Maaici, vnl^o noncupatl Metre Jehan quae alias et Motecta 
numlnaiitur '). Four parlbouks in the Munich Hofblbi., etc.. 

8. Motetil de la corona. Libro secundo. 1619. Fetruccl. Maistre 
Jan : — O ItenlgnlS'iline domlne .lesu ' for four voices. 

4. Madrlgiili novl de dlv. exccll. musicl. Libro prlmo de la 
Serena. Roma. 1533. Maistre Jan : — ‘ llor vedete Madonna ' for 
four voices. 

6. Novum et inalgne opus muslcuui. 6, 6, et 4 voemn. (Noriberarae 
J. Otto. 1537.) M. Jehan (in MH.) : — ‘ Hodie in Jordane ' and 
* pescendlt S)tLrllus aancius,’ for six voices. Bee FvanKeliorum, 


d. 11 ter7.o libro de madrlRali di Vcrdelotto. Venetia : Scotto. 
1537. Metre Jan Amor vorla donna luunana,’ for four voices. 

7. Dc 1 madrii(aii di Verdelotto et de altri eccell. autoii a 6 voci. 
Lib. 2. Venetia : Scotto. 1538. Mestre J.m : — ' Altro non ^ 11 mio 
amor ' ; ‘ Amor ae tu sel Dio ’ ; ' Madonna lo v‘ amor et taccio ’ ; 

* Per asprl boachi * ; * Slo nilro ojml.* The aame work was published 
without date by Scotto. about 1637. 

8. Verdclot la plh divina et jilu bella musica . . . madrigali a 6 
voci. Venetia: Ant. Gardane. 1541. Maistre Jhan: — ‘ Deh 
perche non In voi ' ; ‘ Dlteml o diva mia,‘ * Madonna i prieKht 
mlel ‘ ; ‘ Non vi lassero mai ’ ; ‘ Quando uasceti.' The two last are 
here without composer's name, hut are by Maistre Jhan in the 1546 
editloo, which oni Is ' Madonna 1 prieehi ' and attributes ‘ Dltemi o 
diva* to Verdelot. In the 15G1 edition onlv three appear: ‘Deh 
perche.' * Non vl la-ssero ’ : * Quando nasceti.* 

9. Triglnta nuiem mototos. Ferrara. 153)^. Dedicated to 

* Ulus. Ferrariae 4c ('araatum Duel Her uli Kstensi.' Contains three 
motets by Maistre Jan fur lour voices. 

10. Motettl de la Simla. Lib. 1. Viglntl motetos. Ferrara. 
1539. Dedic. os In No. 9. Maistre Jan : — * O sldua lllapanlae * for 
five \olceH. It Is aUo in Mutetarura divinitatis. Lib. 1. 1543. 

11. i.'autiont» 5 vucum aelcctissimae . . . muteiarum. Lib. 1. 
Araentoratl. P. Sclioefler. 1639. Maiatie Jan ; — ’ Fater noater * 
and * Ave Marla.’ 

12. Quartos liber motetlorum ad 5 et 6 voces. Lugdunl: J. 
Modemum. L'>:i9. Two motels for live voices by M. Jhan. 

13. Primus liber . . . Motettl del trutto a quatro. Venetia: Ant. 
Gardane. Iv39. Reprinted by Scotto, Vinegia, In 16(>2. M. Jan : 
— • Ceme meos ergo gemltus ’ ; ‘ Thomas unus ex duodecim ' and 

* r.t post dies.’ 

14. SclccUsstmae necnon ramlliarlssimae cantiones. (M. Kries- 
riLdn) Augsburg. 1510. M. Jhan : — * Miser quel huorao ‘ for tive 
voices, ‘ Miser qul amat ’ for four voices. 

15. Le dotte et eci cllente cumpositloui de 1 madrigali dl VerdeP-* 
a 5 voci. Venetia: Ant. Gardane. 1541. Maistre Jhan : — ‘ Per 
aspri bosclii.’ 

JO. D. autorl il prlmo libro d’ i madrigali de div. eccell. antorl 
a 5 voci. Venetia: Ant. Garduue. i.54'2. Maistre Jhan Rcco 
signor ’ : * Miser quel huomn ' ; * 0«’,chi mlel vagbi.' 

17. 11 prlmo ili>ro dl motettl di M. Adriano a sci. Venetia. 1542. 
Maistre Jhan : — ' Qul credit in Domino.’ 

18. 11 prlmo lllKo a due voci de dlv. autorl. Veoella : Ant. 
Gardane. 1613. M. Jan : — ‘ Agnus Dei ' ; ‘ lienediciua.’ 

19. Concentus 8, 0, 5. A 4 vocum. Augsburg : P. l lhardus. 1546. 
M. Jan : — ' I’aulus Apostolus, cum 2 parte ’ for four voices. 

•20. Cantiones 7, G & 6 vocum. Augsburg : M. Kriesstem, 1645. 
M. Jan : — ^Two motets for six voices, and one for tt\e voliies. 

21. Di()hona amoena et florida. Helectore Eras. Kotenbuchero 
Boiaro. Norimbei’gae. 1649, Maistre Jan ; — ‘ Prandebis tecum * 
for two voices. 

•2?. II primo libro de motetti a 6 voci da, div. eccell. miislcl* 
VoneUa; Scotto. 1549. Three motets by M. Jehan. 

23. Electlones divereorom motetorum dlstlucte quatuor voclbue 
Venetia : Ant. Gardane. 1349. Three motets by M. Jhan * Cum 
audissent apostoll,’ ‘ In viam pads.* and ’ Levita laurenlius.' 

24. Dl Adriano e di Jachet. I Salmi . . . accomodati da caniare 

a uno e a dool ohori. Venetia: Ant. Gayane 1560. ^ter edition 
In 1.1.17. M. Jan : — ' Lactatus sum. IV. tonl ; Nisi Domtnua 
aedineaverlt. I tonl.’ . ^ „ 

25. U qulnto lilm> dl madrigali d’ Archadelt a 4 voci. Venetia : 
Ant. Gardane. 1660. M. Jhan ' S' amor ml desse.’ It is lu the 
1514 edition without a composer’s name. 

26. Quartua tomus Rvangeliornm. 4, 6, 0 et plurium vorara. 
Noribergae. 1685. Maistre Jan * Ifodle in Jordane ' and Des- 
cendlt spliitus sanctus,' for six voices. Sextus tomus Fvan- 
gellonim. 1666. Mestre Jehan * (’erne meos ergo gemltus for 
four voices. 

27. Musica aplritnale. Libro primo di canaon* H madrigali a 6 
voci. VInegla : Scotto. 1663. Mestre Jban da Ferrara : — * Con 
doglia e con.' The composer Jo de Ferrare in the following work la 
probably identical with Maistre Jb«m. „Llber tertios ; vtglntl 
musicales quinque, sex, vel octo vocum Motetos habet. Parnlls : 
Petr. Attalngoant. Mense Junto. 1634. Jo. de Ferare : — ’ Omnia 
nue fecistl * and ' T.arglre qnesumus ’ for five voices. Liber octanu : 
XX. musicales motetos quatuor, quinque vel sex vocum modulo* 
habet. Attalngnani. Mense Deoemb. 1634. M. Jo. de Ferrara 

* £oco nos rellqutts ’ and * Et omnis qul ’ for four voices. 
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la fih« B Jl. Add. MBS. 19.B83. om puribook. Moctre Jaa 

* Adlutor in trlbulatloaibns noatrla * and ‘ Deua In medio * ; * O 
bmigniHlme Domino ' ; ' Jay reu 1« Kfoart.' 

In the Arcbivio del cwpellanl cantori pontiflct, Home, MS. Codes 
17. f. 198, and Codes 1^ f. 148. Maiotre Jehan '.—Are Maria and 

* Virgo Dei Mater,' ^th lecond movement. Entered aa Jo. d« 
Ferraro In the Index (Bltner). L. Torchl, L' arte mueleale, 1897, 
reprinted the Ave Marla for flve voices from Oantiome, 1989, glvinf 
it under the name of Jhan Oero. 

C. S. 


JIG, see GiauB* 

JIRAk, Karel Boleslav (6. Prague, 1891), 
Czech composer and professor of composition 
at the Prague Conservatoire. He studied 
under VitSzlav Novak (g.i;.), but afterwards 
came under the influence of J. B. Foersteb 


(y.tJ.). From 1915-18 he was conductor at 
the Hamburg Opera, and from 1920-21 con- 
ducted the choral society Hlahol touring in 
Jugoslavia. Jirdk is one of the most success- 
ful of the younger Czech composers. He stands 
apart from the nationalist group. His style is 
independent and clear-cut, and he is something 
of a musical satirist. His PF. * Suite in the 


Olden Style * is very popular. His works 
include : 


Opera, 'Apollonius of Tyana* ; 9 symphooiM ; overture to a 
Shakespearean comedy ; string /fuartet, siring eextet, violoncdlo 
sonata, violin sonata; song cycles, Tragi-comedy (texts from 
Heine). JMeditaee* (Meditations), ‘Hijlvd atesti* (Brief Happinees), 
* TH Kpevy domova ' <8 eongs of home), ' Vejfer a dufe ' (Evening 
and the Soul). 

JIRANEK, Alois (6. LedeC, 1855), Czech 
pianist and teacher, probably the last remaining 
pupil of Smetana, From 1877-91 he was pro- 
fessor of the pianoforte at Kharkov (Russia), 
and now (1927) holds a similar post in the 
Prague Conservatoire. He took an active part 
in the celebration of the Smetana centenary in 
1924. His oompositicns include : Ballad and 
Scherzo fantastique (orchestra); sonatas, piano- 
forte trio and quintet; an opera, ‘ Dagmar ’ ; 
songs and choruses ; Double Scales ; School 
of Chord-playing ; School Manual (Universal 
Edition, Vienna, and Bosworth, London). 

R. N. 

JOACHIM, Joseph (6. Kittsee, near Press- 
burg. June 28, 1831 ; d, Berlin, Aug. 15, 1907), 
was the greatest master of the violin of his 
generation. 

He began to play the violin at 5 years of age, 
and showing great ability he was soon placed 
under Serwaczynski, then leader of the opera 
band at Pest. When only 7 years old, he 
played a duet in public with his master with 
great success. In 1841 he went to Vienna, and 
studied successively with Miska Hauser, G. 
Hellmesberger the elder, and Boehm ; in 1843 
he went to Leipzig, then, under Mendelssohn^s 
guidance, at the zenith of its musical reputa- 
tion. On his arrival at Leipzig as a boy of 12, 
he proved himself already an accomplished 
violinist, and very soon made his first public 
appearance in a concert of Madame Vlardot's, 
Aug. 19, 1843, when he played a rondo of de 
B5riot*s ; Mendelssohn, who at once recognised 
and warmly welcomed the boy’s exceptional 
talent, himself accompanying at the piano. On 


the 16th of the following November he appeared 
at the Gewandhaus Concert in Ernst’s fantasia 
on ‘ Otello ’ ; and in the following spring paid 
his first visit to England, appearing first at 
Drury Lane Theatre, Mar. 28, 1844, at a benefit 
of Bunn, the impresario ; at a concert of Bene- 
dict’s on May 19 ; and ultimately at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert of May 27. He won the un- 
qualified eulogies of the press and the public for 
the perfection of his technique, his wonderful 
tone, and the musical maturity and intelligence 
he revealed. On Nov. 25 of the same year, he 
took part in a performance at the Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig, of Maurer’s Concertante for four violins 
with Ernst, Bazzini and David, all very much 
his seniors. The wisli of his parents, and lus 
own earnest disposition, prevented his entering 
at once on the career of a virtuoso. For several 
years Joachim remained at Leipzig, continuing 
his musical studies under Mendelssohn’s power- 
ful influence, and studying with David most of 
those classical works for the vioHn — the Con- 
certos of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Spohr, 
Bach’s solos, etc. — which remained the staple of 
his repertory. At the same time his general 
education was carefully attended to, and it may 
truly be said that Joachim’s character, both as 
a musician and as a man, was developed and 
directed for life during the years which ho spent 
at Leipzig. He already evinced that thorough 
uprightness, that firmness of character and 
earnestness of purpose, and that intense dislike 
of all that is superficial or untrue in art, v liich 
made him not only an artist of the first rank, 
but a great moral power in the musical life of 
his day. 

Joachim remained at Leipzig till October 
1860, for some time side by side with David as 
leader of the Gewandhaus orchestra, but also 
from time to time travelling and playing with 
ever-increasing success in Germany and Eng- 
land. He repeated his visits to England in 
1847, 1849, 1852, 1858, 1859, 1862, and annu- 
ally after that date. His appearance at the 
Monday Popular, the Crystal Palace and other 
concerts in London and the principal provincial 
towns was a regular feature of the musical life 
in England. His continued success as a solo- 
and quartet-player, extending over a period of 
more than sixty years, is probably without 
parallel. 

In 1840 Joachim accepted the post of leader 
of the Grand Duke’s Band at Weimar, where 
Liszt, who had already abandoned his career as 
a virtuoso, had settled and was conducting 
operas and concerts. Hia stay at Weimar was 
not, however, of long duration. For one who 
had grown up under the influence of Mendels- 
sohn, and in his feeling for music and art in 
general was much in sympathy with Schumann, 
the revolutionary tendencies of the Weimar 
school could have but a passing attraction. The 
history of Joachim’s renonoiatiou of the tenets 
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of the * new school * of Liszt and his friends, and 
the letters in which his own convictions were 
expressed, may be read in Moser’s Joseph 
Joachim, In 1853 he accepted the post of 
Konzertmeister and solo violinist to the King 
of Hanover, which he retained till 1866. 
During his stay at Hanover (June 10, 1863) he 
married Amalia Weiss {q.v,)^ the celebrated 
contralto singer. In 1868 he went to Berlin to 
become the head of a newly established depart* 
ment of the Royal Academy of Arts — the 
* Hochsohule fttr ausubende Tonkunst * (High 
School for Musical Execution — as distinct from 
composition, for which there was already a de* 
partment in existence). Joachim entered heart 
and soul into the arduous task of organising and 
starting this new institution, which under his 
energy and devotion not only soon exhibited its 
vitality, but in a very few years rivalled, and in 
30me respects even excelled, similar older insti- 
tutions. Up to this period Joachim had been a 
teacher mainly by his example. Thenceforth 
he was surrounded by a host of actual pupils, to 
whom he imparted the results of his experience, 
and into whom he instilled that spirit of de- 
votion to art which, in conjunction with his 
great natural gifts, really* contained the secret 
of his long-continued success. (See Joachim 
QtTAKTET.) In addition to the universal ad- 
miration of the musical world, numerous marks 
of distinction, orders of knighthood from Ger- 
man and other sovereign princes, and honorary 
degrees were conferred on Joachim. From the 
University of Cambridge he received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Music on Mar. 8, 1877. 
Oxford and Glasgow also conferred their degrees 
on him. No artist ever sought less after such 
things ; no artist better deserved them. The 
fiftieth anniversary of his entry into public life 
was celebrated by various memorable perform- 
ances in Berlin in Mar. 1889 ; and the sixtieth 
anniversary of his first appearance in England 
was the occasion of a very interesting concert 
in the Queen’s Hall on May 16, 1904, at which 
ho played Beethoven’s concerto, and conducted 
his own overture to ‘Henry IV.’ His portrait, 
painted by J. Sargent, R.A., was presented to 
him by the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. 

As to his style of playing, perhaps nothing 
more to the point can be said than that his 
interpretations of Beethoven’s concerto and 
great quartets and of Bach’s solo sonatas were 
universally recognised as models, and that his 
style of playing appeared especially adapted to 
render compositions of the purest and most 
elevated style. A master of technique, sur- 
passed by no one, he used his powers of execu- 
tion exclusively for the interpretation of the 
best music. If in later years his strict adher- 
ence to this practice and consequent exclusion 
of all virtuoso pieces resulted in a certain limita- 
tion of repertory, it must still be granted that 
his repertory was, after all, richer than that of 


almost any other eminent violinist, comprising 
as it did the concertos of Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms ; four or five of Spohr’s, 
Viotti’s twenty-second, his own Hungarian, 
Bach’s solos, the two romances of Beethoven, 
and in addition the whole range of classical 
chamber music. 

Purity of style, without pedantry ; fidelity 
of interpretation combined with a powerful in- 
dividuality — such are the main characteristics 
of Joachim the violinist and the musician. An 
interesting and very able analysis of his playing 
is to be found in the Musical Gazette for Mar. and 
July 1900, under the title Performance and 
Personality, 

As a composer Joachim was essentially a fol- 
lower of Schumann, and his style was developed 
in close association with his intimate friend, 
Brahms. Most of his works are of a grave, 
melancholy character — all of them, it need 
hardly be said, are earnest in purpose and aim 
at the ideal. Undoubtedly his most important 
and most successful work is the Hungarian 
concerto (op. 11), a creation of real grandeur, 
built up in noble symphonic proportions, which 
holds a place in the first rank of masterpieces 
for the violin. The following is a fist of his pub- 
lished compositions : 


Op. 

1. Andantlno and Allegro Scher* 

Z090 (VloUn and Orchestra). 

2. 3 BtUcke (Bomauze. Fauia- 

BleBtack.FrtUiUag8fantasie) 
for Violin and Plano. 

3. CoDoerto (O minor) ' In einem 

Satze ' for Vlolm and Or- 
chestra. 

4 . Overture to 'Hamlet,’ for 

Orchestra. 

6. 8 Stttcke (Llndenranschen, 
Abendglocken, Ballade) for 
VioUn and Piano. 

6. OTorture to Qrlmm’a 'He- 

metrluB.’ 

7. Overture to ' Henry IV.’ 

8. Overture Buggosted by two 

comedies of Oozzi. 

9. Hebrew Melodies, for Viola 

and Piano. 

10. Variations on an original 

Theme for Viola and Piano. 

11. Hungarian Concerto for Vio- 

lin and Orohestra. 


VP* 

12. Nottumo in A for Violin and 

small Orchestra. 

13. Overture, in commemora- 

tion of Kleist. for Orches- 
tra. 

14. Soena der Marfa (from Schil- 

ler's nnllnlsbed play of 
PemetrluB), for Contralto 
Solo and Orchestra. 

Two Marohes, in C and 1), with 
Trios. 

Bomance in 0 for Violin and 
Pianoforte. 

Variations in £ minor. Violin and 
Orchestra. 

Concerto in Q for violin. 

Song, ’ Ich hab’ im Traum ge- 
welnet.’ 

Song, * Bain, rain, and sun/ In an 
album of settings of Tenny- 
son. 

Cadenzas for the concertos of 
Beethoven and Brahma. 


BIBLIOOBAPHV 

Mob» ; BrWw$eh$et JoacMm$ mil BraAm*. 1908. 

Joteph Joachim sin LebenabU^ 1898. 

Completed edn. (2 vole.) 1907-10. 

Knglisb translation by L. Durliam. lOOL 
Joachim and Mossa : BHtfo an uni von Joachim. (3 toIs.) 1911- 
1918. 

N. Bioklkt : letters from and to Joaeph Joachim, Selected and 
translated into English. 

FuUiXR Maitlanu: joaeph Joachim [Llvinp Maatera tf Music). 
1900. 

F. D., with addns. 


JOACHIM QUARTET (1869-1907). This 
famous organisation was founded at Berlin in 
the autumn of 1869. Joachim was then at the 
zenith of his powers, and the possessor of ripe 
experience, not a little of which was gained on 
English concert platforms, as a quartet leader, 
and it occupied from the first, as by natural 
right, a supreme position in the world of cham- 
ber musio. Various ohanges had to be made 
subsequently in the personnel of the Quartet, 
but one feature remained constant. The col- 
leagues of Joachim were invariably chosen from 
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among those artists who, besides possessing 
technical mastery of their instruments, were 
in sympathy with the artistic Ideals associated 
with his name. What these changes were is set 
forth in the following table : 

First Violin. Joseph Joachim, 1809-1907. 

Second Violin. Ernst Schlever, 1869-72. 

„ „ Heinrich de Ahna, 1872-92. 

,, „ Johann Kruse, 1892-97, 

„ ,, Carl Halir. 1897-1907. 

Viola. Heinrich de Ahna, 1869-72. 

„ Eduard Rappoldi, 1872-77. 

., Emanuel V%th, 1877-1907. 

Violoncello. Wilhelm MUller, 1869-79. 

„ Robert Hausmann, 1879-1907. 

Beginning in 1869, annual series of concerts 
were given by the Joachim Quartet in Berlin. 
Annual visits to Vienna, besides frequent per- 
formances in the leading German towns, in 
Budapest, London and provinces, Paris, Rome, 
followed. In Germany no musical festival of 
importance was considered complete without 
their presence. They took part i-egularly in the 
Meiningen Festivals, and in those held at Bonn 
(in the Beethoven house), Basle and Zurich. 
At Zwickau on the occasion of the unveiling of 
the Robert Schumann memorial, and at Mann- 
heim during the inauguration of the Festival 
Hall, they were also present, acclaimed as 
representative figures of German art. In the 
spring of 1905 they visited Rome, giving the 
sixteen quartets of Beethoven in the Famese 
Palace. 

In 1897 and subsequently, Joachim, Kruse, 
Wirth and Hausmann appeared together in 
London at the Popular Concert, but the Quar- 
tet, as such, did not visit England till 1900, in 
which year an influential London Committee 
organised a series of concerts in St. James’s 
Hall, and secured for the Quartet (Joachim, 
Halir, Wirth, Hausmann) a splendid reception. 
The first concert was given on Apr. 25, the old 
Musical Union practice of placing the platform 
in the centre of the Hall being adopted and con- 
tinued in the succeeding years (1901-04). In 
1905 they gave two scries of concerts in Bech- 
stein Hall, St. James’s Hall being no longer 
available. The next year they gave a complete 
series (Queen’s Hall) of Brahms’s chamber 
music. In 1907 Joachim was prevented by ill- 
ness from leading the series which had been 
arranged, and the Quartet, led by Halir, was 
completed by Klingler, Wirth and Hausmann. 
The London programmes were always devoted 
to the German classics, from Haydn to Brahms. 
In one instance only a work from the pen of a 
living composer was given, the string quintet, 
op. 86, by Stanford, in which Alfred Gibson co- 
operated as second viola. In Berlin their pro- 
grammes were more eclectic in character, the 
romantic as well as the classic element being 
represented. Dvorak’s name appeared fre- 
quently, but one looks in vain for examples of 
the French, Belgian, Russian or Scandinavian 
schools. 


Of Joachim’s readings of Brahms a special 
word needs to be said. He was not only 
the composer’s intimate friend, but was en- 
trusted by him with the recension of many 
of his chamber works. It follows that no such 
authoritative readings will ever be heard again. 
Thousands have realised for the first time 
through the medium of the Joachim Quartet 
how much of romantic beauty underlies the 
supposed austerity of the master. 

Each of the members of the quartet possessed 
a Stradivari of the best period, and thereiore 
the tone produced, besides being pure, was 
homogeneous in all the parts. w. w. 0. 

JOANNA MARIA, see Gallia. 

JOANNES, Aechicantor, choirmaster of St. 
Peter’s and Abbot of S. Martin, Tours (accord- 
ing to another MS., ‘ in Rome ’), was sent to 
England by Pope Agathon c. 679 to introduce 
the Roman liturgy, and did mu(;h to raise the 
singing in EngUsh churches. Ho died on the 
journey back and was buried at Tours. 

JOAN OF ARC, opera in 3 acts ; words by 
A. Bunn, music by Balfe. Produced at Drury 
Lane, Nov. 30, 1837. Tchaikovsky’s opera on 
this subject, text written by himself, is entitled 
‘ The Maid of Orleans.’ It was written in 1879 
and produced St. Petersburg, 1881. Another 
opera on the same subject composed by Ray- 
mond Roze was produced at Covent Garden, 
Nov. 1, 1913. 

JOB, an oratorio ; composed by C. H. H. 
Parry, produced at the Gloucester Musical 
Festival of 1892. 

JOBIN, Bernhard, a 16th-century lutenist, 
and printer in 1572-73 of his own two very in- 
teresting lute books, at Strassburg {Q.-L.). 

JOCONDE, ou Les Coureurs d’ a venture, 
op6ra-comique in 3 acts ; libretto by Etienne ; 
music by Isouard. Produced Theatre Fey- 
deau, Feb. 28, 1814 ; in English, by the Carl 
Rosa Co. (Santlev’s translation), Lyceum, 
Oct. 25, 1876. “ o. 

JODEL, see Tyroliennb. 

JOHANNES DE LYNBURGIA (Lyburoia, 
Limburoia — of Limburg), an early 15th-con- 
tury composer, living at Padua ^ ; composed 
numerous sacred songs and rondeaux in col- 
lective codices (see Q.-L.). 

JOHANNES GALLICUS (or de Man- 
tua; also Carthusiensis) (6. Namur, c. 1416; 
d. Parma, 1473), pupil of Victor Feltri and 
master of Nic. Burtius, lived at Mantua. He 
wrote two treatises on singing in Coussemaker. 

JOHANNES THE GREAT, called Prima- 
rius, a famous composer of the mid- 12th cen- 
tury, is mentioned by Coussemaker. Anonymus 
iv.. Bury St. Edmunds, of the late 13th century 
(Coussemaker, Script, i. 342), is probably iden 
tical with Johannes Primarius, the successor o\ 
Petrus de Ouce as maitre de chapelle at Notre 
Dame, Paris, and with Johannes de Garlandia. 

i I Or VioMua. 7 Beo Ambroa, lU. 6^%. 
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JOHANNES SARISBURIENSIS (Sales- qualities in this respect of a high order. Its 
BBRiENSis) (6. Salisbury, 1120 ; d. 1180), birth is American, and during the Civil War it 


studied at Paris and was Bishop of Chartres in 
1179. He returned to England and wrote a 
treatise ‘ De musica et instrumentis . . .* con- 
tained in his works printed 1613, Book i. chap. 

6 {Q.-L.). 

JOHN IV. (JoAO) {b. Villa-Vi908a, Mar. 19, 
1604 ; d. Lisbon, Nov. 6, 1656), King of 
Portugal 1640. His father, 7th Duke of Bra- 
ganya, sent to Italy for a tutor, and the appoint- 
ment fell to one Ruborto Torgh or Robert 
Tomar, said to have been an Englishman. The 
boy was well grounded in music, and afterwards 
pursued his studies with Joao Soares Rebello 
{q.v.) {b. 1610), who in 1624 became a choir-boy 
in the ducal chapel. He succeeded to the 
dukedom in 1630, and either by inclination or 
by ‘ political calculation ’ to allay the sus- 
picions of Spain (to which the kingdom of 
Portugal was then united), ho began to interest 
himself in his choir. He ordered quantities of 
church music — there are records of payments 
made in Madrid — and his own collection, added 
to the ducal library founded by his grandfather, 
soon grew into the famous library, which was 
unhappily lost in the Lisbon earthquake of 
1755. The first librarian was Joao Alvares 
Fro VO (q,v,). The catalogue was printed in 
Lisbon by P. Craesbeeck (1640) ; copies exist 
in the Torre do Tombo, Lisbon, and in the 
Bibl. Nat., Paris. It was reprinted by Vascon- 
cellos. Besides church music, the library con- 
tained sets of madrigals by Lassus, Marenzio, 
Monteverdi, Morley and Willaort, and the 

* Amfiparnasso ’ of Orazio Vecchi ; early operas 
such as the ‘ Orfeo ’ of Monteverdi, Pori’s 

• Euridice ’ and Cavalieri’s ‘ Rappresentazione 
deir anima e del corpo.’ It was generously 
endowed, and the King included in his will 
certain regulations for its upkeep, with the 
3f)cnalty of excommunication for any one who 
removed the books or dirtied the pages. 

John IV. once or twice entered into musical 
controversy. A Defensa de la musica moderrm 
(in Spanish) was published in Lisbon (1649) and 
translated into Italian (Venice, 1666), while 
Mespuestas a las dudas que se pusieron a la 
missa : Pants quern ego daho, Palestrirm (Lisbon, 
1654) is a defence of Palestrina. 

A motet ‘ Crux fidolis ’ (Dresden MS.) has 
been i*eprintod in a modernised form and fre- 
quently sung. The King also composed a 
Magnificat (4 v.), Dixit Dominus (8 v.) and 
Laudato Dominura (8 v.), while his ‘ Adjuva 
nos, Deus * (MS. Lisbon Cathedral) is said still 
to be sung on Tuesdays and Fridays in Lent. 
The Passions according to St. Matthew and St. 
John, sung in Lisbon churches on Palm Sunday 
and Good Friday, are traditionallv attributed 
to John IV. J- T. 

‘ JOHN BROWN’S BODY,’ one of the most 
popular of marching tunes, and possessing 


was much in evidence. Its melody and its 
‘ authentic ’ set of words are as follows : 



John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave. 

(Three times.) 

But his soul goes marching on. 

Chorus : Glory, Glory, Hallelujah I (Three times ) 

His soul goes marclilng on. 

He’s gone to be a soldier in the army of the Lord, 
His soul goes marching on. 

John Brown’s knapsack is number ninety-three, 

As he goes marching along. 

His pet lamhs will meet him on the way. 

And they’ll go marching along. 

We’ll hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple-tree, 

As we go inarcliing along. 

The tune, fitted to a hymn — 

Say, brothers, will you meet us 
On Canaan’s happy shore ? 

made its appearance in the ’fifties in the camp 
meetings of the Southern States, and from 
thence travelled northwards ; it is stated that 
the tune is the composition of one William 
Steffo. Its introduction into the Northern 
army was, accortling to Elson in his History oj 
American Music, by reason of the singing of 
the hymn by a couple of homesick recruits 
while stationed at Fort Warren near Boston in 
1861. The regiment adopted the melody aif 
its own, and the words which required merely 
a simple statement without a corresponding 
rhyme, grew as ‘ chaff ’ round a good-natured 
Scotchman named John Brown. The tune 
quickly became popular all throughout the 
Northern States, and was associated with the 
marches of its array. The ‘ John Brown * 
gradually grew to be recognised as the hero 
of Harper’s Ferry, and a political meaning grew 
round the doggerel united to the tune. Many 
attempts have been made to wed respect- 
able and consistent words to the air in place 
of those which have carried it along on the 
march and round the camp fire.^ E, k, 
JOHN OF DAMASCUS, Saint (Joh, 
Chrysorrhoas of Damascus) [b. circa 700; 
d. Monastery of S. Sabas, near Jerusalem, 764), 
first organiser and regulator of liturgical song, 

1 Julia Ward Howe’a verses, ‘ Mine eyes have seen the glorv ol 
the coming of the I.ord,’ though they failed to s^pplsmt the ^gin^ 
have become famous aa a national hymn sung te the tune ol Jong 
Brown.' 
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credited with the reform of musical notation. 
His hymns, which were held in high esteem, 
have been preserved in notations as far back as 
the year 1000 {Riemann), 

JOHN OF FORNSETE (6. Fomcett, Nor- 
folk, Jan. 19, 1239), was monk of Reading 
Abbey, where he died on St. Wulstan’s day. He 
is beheyed to be the composer of * Sumer is 
ICUMEN IN ’ (g.v.). 

JOHNSON, Bartholomew (6. Oct, 3. 1710), 
bassoon-player and violoncellist, appeared in 
London as soloist c. 1770. His hundredth birth- 
day was oelebrated at Freemasons* Hall, Scar- 
borough, in 1810, when he played a minuet of 
his own composition. A reproduction of an 
engraving, from an original portrait in oils, is 
given in E. van der Straeten’s History of the 
Violoncello, E. v. d. a. 

J OHNSON, E DWARD, is mentioned in Meres ’s 
Palladis Tamia (1698) as one of the leading 
English composers. It is not known if he was 
related to the other musicians of this name. 
There is reason to think that he was employed 
to provide some of the music for the festivities 
on the occasion of the Queen’s visit to Lord 
Hertford at Elvetham (Sept. 1691), as there 
exist five-part settings by him of two of the 
songs performed at the fourth day’s Entertain- 
ment ; these are * Elisa is the fayrest Queen,* 
for treble voice and instruments ; and ‘ Com 
agayne,* for two treble voices and instruments 
(B.M. Add. MSS. 30,480-4). If this is the 
original music composed for the occasion, we 
are told that ^ this spectacle and musicke so 
delighted her Majesty, that shee desired to see 
and hear it twise over. ’ (See Nichols’s Progresses 
of Q, Elizabeth, where the Description of the 
Entertainment is reprinted.) In 1692 he con- 
tributed three settings of tunes to East’s Whole 
Books of Psalmes, which shows that by that 
date he had made some reputation as a musician 
‘ expert in the Arte * ; his work, however, does 
not appear till the end of the Book, and it may 
be supposed that he was not included in East’s 
original scheme. (See Psalter, where his work 
is criticised.) In 1694 Johnson took his degree 
of Bachelor of Music at Cambridge from Gon ville 
and Caius College. In his * Bupplicat ’ he speaks 
of his many years’ study and practice in the 
Science of Music, and asks to be examined by 
Dr. Bull and Dr. Dallis. A six-part madrigal 
by him, * Come, blessed byrd,’ appeared in the 
Triumphs of Oriana, 1601. An unprinted 
madrigal in two parts, ‘ Ah, silly John,’ and 
‘ That I love her,* for three voices, is in the 
R.C.M. Of his instrumental music, a paduan 
was printed in T. Simpson’s ‘ Taffel Consort,’ 
Hamburg, 1621 ; and three virginal pieces with 
his name are in the * Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ’ 
(a medley, and a pavan and galliard set by 
Byrd). o. E. P. A. 

JOHNSON, Hbhry Philip (Henrik Filip 
Johnsen) (5. England, 1717 ; d. Stockholm, 


1 Feb. 12, 1779), was chamber organist of Adoll 
Frederic of Holstein-Gottorp when the latter 
went to Stockholm as Crown Prince of Sweden 
in 1743. In 1746 Johnson became organist of 
St. Clara, and afterwards court Kapellmeister. 
He was an excellent teacher of composition. 
Two operas of his were performed at Stockholm 
in 1774 and 1776 ; he also composed sym- 
phonies, organ and pianoforte pieces, and songs, 
etc. {Riermnn ; Q,-L.), 

JOHNSON, James (6. circa 1750; d. Feb. 26, 
1811), a famous Edinburgh music -engraver, 
who, for nearly forty years, held the bulk of the 
Scottish trade, engraving from 1772 to about 
1790 practically every piece of music issued in 
Scotland. The son of Charles Johnson, he was 
probably apprenticed to James Read, an early 
Edinburgh music-engraver. Johnson’s first 
known work is dated 1772 ; it is ‘ Six Canzones 
for two voices . . . dedicated to the Soots Ladies 
by Domenico Corri, Edinburgh, 1772, James 
Johnson, Edinburgh,’ oblong 4to.i In this year 
or the following he engraved M‘Lean’s ‘ Scots 
Tunes,* and in 1773 Daniel Dow’s ‘Twenty 
Minuets.* These and others are all clearly cut 
in copper, but all his later work is stamped on 
pewter, a practice which the writer of his 
obituary notice in the Scots Magazine, 1811, 
foolishly credits him with being ‘ the first to 
attempt.* 

In 1787 he published the first volume of The 
Scots Musical Museum, a notable work which 
Robert Burns the poet, who largely contributed 
to its contents, said would remain the text- book 
of Scottish Song. The Museum, contains 600 
airs, and is comprised in six volumes issued as 
follows: Ist, 1787; 2nd, 1788; 3rd, 1700; 
4th, 1792 ; 6th, 1797 ; 6th, 1803. To this 
work in a later reissue Wm. Stenhouse contri- 
buted historical notes to the songs and airs 
which have been bones of contention to musical 
antiquaries for the past half -century. J ohnson 
(previously living in Bell’s Wynd) in 1788 
opened a music shop in the Lawn market, 
where he remained until his death. Shortly 
before it occurred he had taken his apprentice 
John Anderson into partnership, who also 
continued a year or two with Johnson’s 
widow. 

As before stated, Johnson engraved so much 
of the Scottish music of his time that a biblio- 
graphy of his work would form almost a com- 
plete list of Scottish musical publications 
during this period. About 1790 George W alker 
came forward and supplied some portion of a 
rapidly increasing demand. He was, it is 
believed, another of Johnson’s apprentices, and 
Anderson went into partnership with him in 
1816, F. K. 

JOHNSON, (1) John (d. 1694/96), one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Musicians for the Lute, is 
named among the Musicians from as early ae 

1 In tfae library of tbe vniter, probably now oniqua. 
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1581 until his death J His widow, Alice, was 
granted a lease in reversion for fifty years of 
Cranboume Manor, Dorset, and other lands, in 
consideration of her husband’s services (Jan. 25, 
1694/95). Compositions for the lute by him 
are in the Cambridge University Library (Dd. 
iii. 18). He may perhaps be identified with a 
musician named Johnson who was in the 
service of Sir Thomas Kitson at Hengrave 
Hall, Suffolk, in 1572, and in London in 1674, 
in which year he went to take part in the enter- 
tainments given by Leicester at Kenilworth 
(Gage, History of Hengrave, 1822). Rimbault 
hastily assumed liim to be the same* as ‘ Robert 
the musician ’ also mentioned in the Hengrave 
accounts ; but Sir T. Kitson kept several musi- 
cians ill his service. Certainly this Johnson 
cannot be either of the Robert J ohnsons of whom 
wo know anything. 

(2) Robert (d. before Apr. 30, 1634), son of 
J\:)hn the lut<‘iiist, was apprenticed to Sir George 
Carey, husband of 8ir Thomas Kitson’s grand- 
daught/Or, in 1596 for seven years as ‘ allowes or 
covonaiint servaimt,’ Sir George undertaking to 
have him taught and instructed in the art of 
music, and providing board, lodging and neces- 
saries.^ It is not known if this Robert Johnson 
was related to the earlier writer of the name ; 
J)r. Rogers told Anthony Wood in 1695 that 
he thought he was a Scotchman, but he 
undoubtedly confused the two.® 

Johnson was appointed one of the King’s 
Musicians for the Lute at Midsummer, 1604, 
with a salary of 20d. a day and £16 : 2 : 6 for 
his livery, and his name recurs yearly in the 
Audit Office Declared Accounts until 1633. 
It appears from the list printed by Hawkins 
that he was one of Prince Henry’s Musicians in 
1611, with a salaiy of £40. In 1620 he is 
named os one of the miisi(dan8 who were to 
provide music for the proposed Amphitheatre 
in London, which shows that he was then 
highly esteemed. He retained his appointment 
as Musician on the accession of Charles I., his 
salary being given as £40 a year, with £20 for 
strings ; and his name occurs in various docu- 
ments in which the Musicians are specified. 
In 1628, on the death of Thomas Lupo, he 
applied for his place of composer to the Lutes 
and Voices. Ho died before Apr. 30, 1634, 
when his successor, Lewis Evans, received his 
appointment. 

Johnson contributed two compositions to 
I^eighton’s ‘ Teares or Lamentacions,’ 1614 ; a 
consort song, ‘ Yeelde unto God,* and a five-part 

* Save me, 6 Lord ’ ; and in his lifetime instru- 
mental pieces by him were printed in Brade’s 

* Newe ausserlesene Branden,’ etc,, Liibeck, 
1617, and in Simpson’s ‘ Taffel Consort,’ Ham- 
burg, 1621 (Q.-L,), His reputation lasted for 
man}^ years after his death. Hilton printed 


» Kafrel : Jnnalsn, 

» W. Barclay Squire In Mu*. T., 
t Wood'i MB. Notes on Musioluu, Bodl. Lib. 


catches by him in ‘ Catch that Catch can,’ 1662. 
Walter Porter in 1657 quotes him as a famous 
musician. A song, ‘ As I walked forth,’ was 
printed in Playford’s Ayres and Dialogues 
(1662 and 1659) and in the Treasury of Mustek 
(1669), which later appeared in D’Urfey’s Wit 
and Mirth, and has found its way into several 
modem collections. At the present day, how- 
ever, it is to his association with the plays of 
the great dramatists that he owes his chief in- 
terest. His settings of ‘ PuU fathom five ’ and 
‘ Whore the bee sucks’ from ‘ The Tempest * 
(printed in a three-part arrangement in Wilson’s 
* Chearful Ayres,* 1660) are generally held to 
have been written for the production of the play. 
Rimbault* also speaks of having ‘recovered’ 
some of Johnson’s instrumental music for ‘ The 
Tempest,* but does not say where it was to be 
found. Johnson also set ‘ Caro-charming sleep * 
from Beaumont and Fletcher’s ValeTUinian ; 
and ‘ ’Tis late and cold ’ from the same authors’ 
Mad Lover, which are to be found wdth other 
songs by Johnson in B.M. Add. MSS. 11,608. 
Rimbault printed as Johnson’s the music to 
some of Middleton’s ‘ Witch ’ * from the original 
MS. in the possession of the Editor,* in his 
‘ Ancient Vocal Music of England.’ He also is 
the authority for saying that Johnson’s music 
to Ben Jonson’s Masqtie of Gypsies is in the 
Oxford Music School Collection, but no trace 
of it is now to be found in the catalogue. 

Music by Johnson for virginals, lute and 
viols exists in MS. in the Fitzwilliam and 
University Libraries, Cambridge ; the Oxford 
Music School and Ch. Ch. ; R.C.M. and B.M. 

G. E. P. A. 

JOHNSON, John {d, circa 1762), a London 
music-publisher of the middle of the 18ih cen- 
tury. He was established at premises in Cheap- 
side ’ facing Bow Church,’ at the sign of the 
Harp and Crown, before 1740. 

He probably succeeded to the business previ- 
ously carried on by Daniel Wright (q.v.) of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard ; he certainly reissued some 
of Wright’s publications, including his two 
volumes of country dances. Johnson’s issues 
comprised the best music of the day in songs 
and instrumental pieces by such composers as 
Geminiani, Felton, Garth, Nares, Gunn, Arne, 
Worgan, etc. His yearly sets and collected 
volumes of country dances are especially in- 
teresting to the musical antiquary of to-day. 
In many instances Johnson broke through the 
absurd unwritten law that printed music should 
remain undated, for we find a great number of 
his publications bear an engraved date of the 
year of issue. The engraving of his music and 
the quality of the paper were always remarkably 
good. Johnson appears to have died about 
1762, for after that year to about 1771/72 most 
of the imprints are in the name of * Mrs. John- 
ston * or * R. Johnson,* presumably his widow, 

< Whowa*J«uk WiUont 1846. 
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with the address as ‘ 1 10 Cheapside.’ The slgn- 
name» * The Harp and Crown,’ is absent from 
these imprints, and for a time was at this period 
adopted by Longman, who was just then be- 
ginning business in another part of Cheapside, 
nearer St. Paul’s. F K. 

JOHNSON, Robert (6. Duns), often de- 
scribed as * Priest ’ in old MSS., flourished in 
the middle of the 16th century. He was a 
Scottish priest, born in Duns, who fled to 
England ‘ lang before the Reformation . . . for 
accusation of heresy * ; this is the account given 
of him by Thomas Wodde, Vicar of St. Andrews, 
whose MS. partbooks (now in the libraries of 
Edinburgh University ; Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and B.M. Add. MSS. 33,933) contain his 
‘ Domine in virtute.’ It is asserted by most 
historians that he was chaplain to Anne Boleyn 
(1533-36), but there seems to be no evidence 
for the statement, though it is to be found in 
Stafford Smith’s writing on more than one old 
MS. coming from his collection. In the Roy. 
Lib. B.M. is a MS. in -which Robert Johnson, 
‘ Priest,* is also described as ‘ of Windsor ’ ; as 
Baldwin, the writer of this MS., was a Windsor 
man, it is very likely that Johnson may have 
settled there. 

Johnson, who was the most considerable com- 
poser born in Scotland until comparative!}^ recent 
times, was chiefly a writer of sacred music. Of 
his music for the English Service, three so-called 
Prayers are to be found in Day’s Certaine Notes, 
1660, and Mornyng and Euenyng prayer, 1565 ; 
the8e,which may have been printed in Johnson’s 
lifetime, are ‘ Relieve us, 0 Lord, that are weake 
and feble ’ ; * 0 eternal God and ‘ I geve you a 
new commaundement ’ : the words of the two 
latter are in Clifford’s Divine Services, 1663 ; a 
Service in the Ely Cathedral Library is attributed 
to him in Dickson’s Catalogue ; ‘ 0 Lord, with 
all my heart,’ is in the B.M. Add. MSS. 4900. 

Of his settings of Latin words, his ‘ Domine 
in virtute ’ (referred to above) is most fre- 
quently met with (Bodl. and Ch. Ch. ; B.M. ; 
St. Michael’s, Tenbury). 

The following seem also to have been -written 
for the Latin Service, though not all have words, 
and some are only found in a lute arrangement : 


• Ave l>d putrifl/ a 6, Bodl. MS. Mw. e. 1-5, «te. 

• Ave Domini fllla,' B.C.M. : St. Mlcba^rfl, Tenbory. 

• Ave plena pratla B.M. Add. MSB. 29,240. 

•Benedloam Domino.* B.M. Add. MSS. 4900. 

' Dum mlRerealur/ B.M. Add. MSB. .30,480-4. 

'Dlcant nunr Judei,' tno erttinKR a 2, Roy. lib. B.M. 
'Dam trflndlMet Sabbatmu,’ a 4, B.M. Add. MSS. 17,603^ 

• Oaude Marta,* a 4, ibid. 

• lAudea Deo,* a P, Roy. I.lb. B.M. 

' Sabbatom Marla * (printed by Burney), Ch. Ch. 


Among his secular works, besides a number 
of ‘ In Eomines ’ and pieces without words, are : 
* Defyled is my name,’ printed by Hawkins as a 
‘ Complaint of Anne Boleyn,* though the MSS. 
from which he printed it do not call it so (B.M. 
Add. MSS. 30,613 and B.M. Add. MSS. 
30,480-4), ‘ Come, pale-faced Death,’ in the 
laat-named MS., and * Ty the mare tomboy * 


(Harl. MS. 7578, a collection of old songs said to 
have been used ‘ in and about the Bishopric of 
Durham ’). G. B. P. A. 

JOHNSON, Samuel, a playwright and a 
composer with the reputation of having been 
half crazy. He was a native of Cheshire, and 
originally a dancing-master. He is only worthy 
of remembrance as the composer and author of 
an extraordinary musical play named ‘ Hurlo- 
thrumbo or the Supernatural,* acted at the 
Hay market in 1729. In this piece he him- 
self took the principal character. Lord Flame. 
The play had an immense success, mainly due 
to its singularity, and probably also to the 
influence of Sir Robert Walpole, who greatly 
patronised it. The songs and music were 
published in folio for the author by Daniel 
Wright the elder, in or near the year of its 
production. Johnson wrote other plays, and 
no doubt produced more music now forgotten. 

F. K . 

JOHNSTON, John, a London music-pub- 
lisher of the latter part of the 18th century. 
His first address (about 1768) was ‘ Corner of 
York Street, Covent Garden.* Some time 
shortly after 1770 he removed to the Strand, 
where his address or addresses are variously 
given as : ‘ Opposite Lancaster Court, Charing 
Cross,* ‘ Near Northumberland House,’ ‘ Near 
Exeter Change.’ About 1776 he again re- 
moved, to 97 Drury Lane, and soon after 
ceased business, liis plates and stock being 
acquired by Longman & Lukey, who had 
already published in conjunction with him. 
His publications include the early works of 
Charles Dibdin : ‘ The Padlock,’ 1768 ; the 
Stratford Jubilee Musical Works, 1769 ; ‘ The 
Waterman,’ 1774 ; ‘ The Quaker,’ 1776 ; and 
other pieces by Dibdin, ‘ Lionel and Clarissa,’ 
‘ The Deserter ’ and Dr. Arne’s adaptation of 
‘ King Arthur,’ 1773. Sonatas, country dances 
and general sheet music also bear his imprints 

F. K. 

JOLIE FILLE DE PERTH, LA, opera in 
4 acts, text by Saint-Georges and Adenis, 
music by Bizet ; produced Th6atre Lyrique, 
Paris, Dec. 26, 1867 ; in English (Beocham), 
Manchester, May 4, 1917. 

JOMMELLI, Niccol6 (6. A versa, near 
Naples, Sept. 10, 1714; d, Naples, Aug. 25. 
1774), is conspicuous in the long list of com- 
posers who during the first half of the 18th 
century were the outcome and ornament of 
that Neapolitan school which had become 
famous under Alessandro Scarlatti. 

Jommelli’s first musical teaching was given 
him by a canon named Mozzillo. At 16 he 
entered the Conservatorio de’ Poveri di Gesh 
Oristo as the pupil of Feo, but was trans- 
ferred to that of La Pieth de* Turohini, where 
he learned vocal music from Prato and Man- 
cini and composition from Leo. It was the 
boast of these schools that young musicians on 
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leaving them were adepts in all the processes 
of counterpoint and every kind of scholastic 
exercise, but it seems that a special training at 
Rome was judged necessary to fit Jommelli 
for writing church music, the chief object he 
is said at that time to have had in view. How- 
ever this may have been, his first works were 
ballets, in which no indication of genius was 
discernible. Pie next tried his hand on can- 
tatas, a style of composition far better suited 
to his especial gifts, and with so much success 
that Leo, on hearing one of these pieces per- 
formed by a lady, a pupil of Jommelli’s, ex- 
claimed in rapture, ‘ A short time, madam, and 
this young man will be the wonder and the 
admiration of Europe ! ’ The young composer 
himself had less faith in his own powers. Ac- 
cording to the notice of his life by Piccinni, he 
so much dreaded the verdict of the public that 
his first opera, ‘ L’ errore amoroso,’ was repre- 
sented (at Naples, in 1737) under the name of 
an obscure musician called Valentino; the work, 
however, met with so encouraging a reception 
that he ventured to give the next, ‘ Odoardo,’ 
under his own name. 

In 1740 he was summoned to Rome, where 
he was prote(;ted by the Cardinal Duke of York, 
and where his two operas ‘ 11 Ricimero ’ and 
* L’ Astianatte * were produced, the latter in 
1741. Thence he proceeded to Bologna, whore 
he wrote ‘ Ezio,’ 1741, afterwards recast and 
produced at Naples in 1748. During liis 
sojourn there he visited the Padre Martini, 
presenting himself as a pupil desirous of in- 
struction. To test his acquirements, a fugue 
subject was presented to him, and on his 
proceeding to treat it with the greatest facility, 
‘ Who are you, then ? ’ asked the Padre ; ‘ are 
you making game of me ? It is I, metbinks, 
who should learn of you.’ ‘ My name is Jom- 
melli,’ returned the composer, ‘ and I am the 
maestro who is to write the next opera for the 
theatre of this town.’ In later years Jommelli 
was wont to affirm that he had profited not a 
little by his subsequent intercourse with 
Martini. 

After superintending the production of some 
important works at Bologna, Rome and else- 
where, Jommelli returned to Naples, where his 
opera * Eumene ’ was given at the San Carlo in 
1747 with immense success. A like triumph 
awaited him at Venice, w^here he aroused such 
enthusiasm that the Council of Ten appointed 
him director of the Scuola degl’ Incurabili, a 
circumstance which led to his beginning at last 
to write that sacred music which had been the 
object of his early ambition and was to become 
one chief source of his fame. Among his com- 
positions of the kind at this time was a ‘ Lau- 
dato ’ for double choir of eight voices, which, 
though once celebrated, appears never to have 
been printed. In 1748 we find him at Vienna, 
where he wrote successively * Achille in Sciro * 
VOL. n 


and ‘ Didone.* Here he formed with the poet 
Metastasio an intimate acquaintance. In 1749 
he went to Venice to superintend the produc- 
tion of ‘ Ciro ’ and ‘ Merope,’ and returned 
soon afterwards to Vienna for the production 
of ‘ Didone.’ 

In 1749 he went again to Rome, where he 
produced ‘ Artaserse.’ He found an infiuential 
admirer and patron in Cardinal Albani, thanks 
to whose good offices he was, in 1750, appointed 
coadjutor of Bencini, maestro di c^appella of St. 
Peter’s. He quitted this post in Nov. 1753 to 
become Kapellmeister to the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg at Stuttgart, where he remained for more 
than fifteen years. Here he produced a number 
of operas, most important among them 
‘ Fotonte ’ (republished in D.D.T), an oratorio 
of the Passion, and a Requiem for the Duchess 
of Wurtemberg. In these works Gorman in- 
fluence becomes apparent in a distinct modifica- 
tion of his style. The harmony is more fully 
developed, the use of modulation freer and 
more frequent, while the orchestral part as- 
sumes a greater importance and the instru- 
mentation is weightier and more varied than 
in his former works. It added to the estima- 
tion in which he was held among the Germans, 
but was not equally acceptable to Italians when 
he returned to pass his remaining years among 
his own countrymen. The Neapolitans had 
forgotten their former favourite, nor did the 
specimens of his later style reconquer their 
suffrages. ‘ The opera hero is by Jommelli,* 
wrote Mozart from Naples in 1770. * It is 

beautiful, but the style is too elevated, as well 
as too antique, for the theatre.’ ‘ Armida,* 
written for the San Carlo Theatre in 1770, and 
one of Jomraelli’s best operas, was condemned 
as heavy, ineffective and deficient in melody. 
‘11 Demofoonte ’ (1770) and ‘ L’ Ifigenia in 
Aulide ’ (originally produced in Rome, 1751) 
were ill executed and were failures. 

The composer had retire<i with his family to 
Aversa, where he lived in an opulent semi- 
retirement, seldom quitting his home except to 
go in spring to 1* Infrascata di Napoli, or in 
autumn to Piotra bianca, pleasant country 
resorts near Naples. He received at this time 
a commission from the King of Portugal to 
compose two operas and a cantata. But his 
old susceptibility to public opinion asserted 
itself now, and the failure of his later works so 
plunged him in melancholy as to bring on an 
attack of apoplexy. On his recovery he wrote 
a cantata to celebrate the birth of an heir to 
the crown of Naples, and, shortly after, the 
Miserere for two voices (to the Italian version 
by Mattei), which is, perhaps, his most famous 
work. It was hardly concluded when he died. 

Jommelli was of amiable disposition, and had 
the polished manners of a man of the world. 
Good-looking in his youth, he became corpulent 
in middle age. Burney, who saw him at Naples 

3 E 
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in 1770, says (Present State, France and Italy, 
p. 316) he vas not unlike Handel, a likeness 
which cannot be traced in any portraits of him 
that are extant. The catalogue of his works 
contains compositions of all kinds, comprising 
nearly fifty operas, two oratorios (‘ Betulia 
liberata,* 1743, and ‘ L’ Isacco,' 1755), and a 
Passion music, 1749, besides masses, cantatas 
and a great quantity of church music. His 
Miserere for five voices, in G minor (included 
in Rochlitz’s collection), contains great beau- 
ties, the long diminuendo at the close, especi- 
ally, being a charming effect. But the work 
is unequal, and a scholarship, though elegant 
and ingenious, occasionally makes itself too 
much felt. The opening Kyrie of Jommelli’s 
Requiem in Eb (written at Stuttgart in 1766) 
was printed as Haydn’s in some editions of the 
latter’s Mass in the same key. 

His ideas have, for the most part, a tinge of 
mild gravity, and it is not surprising that he 
failed in ballets and other works <5 a light 
nature. Yet he has left an opera buffa, ‘ Bon 
Trastullo,’ which shows that he was not devoid 
of a certain sedate humour. This opera is 
remarkable (as are others of his) for the free em- 
ployment of accompanied recitative. J ommelli 
was one of the earliest composers who perceived 
the great dramatic capabilities of this mode of 
expression. He saw the absurdity, too, of the 
conventional Da capo in airs consisting of two 
strains or movements, by which the sympathy 
of the hearer, worked up to a pitch during the 
second (usually allegro) movement, is speedily 
cooled by the necessity for returning to the 
andante and going all through it again. He 
would not comply with this custom except 
where it happened to suit his purpose, but 
aimed at sustaining and heightening the in- 
terest from the outset of a piece till its close — 
anticipating by this innovation one of Gluck’s 
reforms. 

His invention seems to have required the 
stimulus of words, for his purely instrumental 
compositions, such as overtures, are singularly 
dry and unsugges ti ve. Y et ho had a more keen 
appreciation of the orchestra than any contem- 
porary Italian writer, as is evinced in his scores 
by varied combinations of instruments, by o6- 
bligato accompaniments to several airs, and by 
occasional attempts at such tone-painting as the 
part written for horns con sordini in the air 
‘ Teneri atfetti miei * m ‘ Attilio Regolo.* In 
his Stuttgart compositions the orchestra be- 
comes still more prominent, and is dialogued 
with the vocal parts in a beautiful manner. 
The Requiem contains much pathetic and 
exquisite music ; but intensity is wanting 
where words of sublime or terrible import have 
to be conveyed. In this work and the ‘ Pas- 
sion * is to be found a great deal that is closely 
allied to composition of a similar kind by 
Mozart. A comparison between the two is 


most interesting, showing, as it docs, how much 
of Mozart’s musical phraseology was, so to 
speak, current coin at the time when he lived. 
The Miserere, which was Jommelli’s last pro- 
duction, seems in some respects a concession 
to Italian taste, which possibly accounts for 
the comparatively great degree of subsequent 
popularity it enjoyed. It possesses, indeed, 
much of the sympathetic charm that attaches 
to his other works, but the vocal parts are so 
florid as to bo sometimes unsuitable to the 
character of the words. 

He cannot, however, be said to have courted 
popularity by writing for the vulgar taste. 
Among contemporary composers of his own 
school and country, he is pre-eminent for purity 
and nobility of thought, and for simple, pathetic 
expression. In 1785 a project was started at 
Stuttgart for publishing a complete edition of 
his operas, but ‘ L’Olimpiade ’ was the only 
one published. 

The following works of Jommelli have been 
republished in modern times : 

* Fetonte/ opera, ecore (D.D.T, xxxli. and xxxill). 

Salmo (Miflerere). SettingH for two and four voices, with orchestra 
(Bre)tkopf & Hartel). 

VMctlmae paHchali. Five voices, score (Schott). 

Lux otema. Pour voices (Berlin, Hchlealugcr). 

Hosanna filio, Mulieres bonae, and In Monte Oliveto, Four voloei 
(Berlin, SchlesfnRer). 

Ueiiuieni, for S A.T.B. Accompaniment arranged for PF. by 
CloslnR (f'ranz). 

Many other pieces of his are, however, included, wholly or in part. 
In miscellaneous collections, such as Latrobe’s ‘Sacred Music,’ the 
‘FitzwUiiam Music,’ Chorou's ‘ Journal de chant,’ Rocblltr/s ‘ CoUeo- 
lion do moroeaux de chant,’ Oevaert’s ‘Les Uloires de I’ltnlie,’ and 
Porro's 'Husi(iue saert^,' etc. 

(For the complete list of works, see Q.-L., 
from which corrections and additions to the 
above article have been taken.) p. a. m. 

Bibl. — RBR ifAKK AtBKRT, Niccold JommelU ah OpemkompanUt, 
with a bloRrayhy. (Halle, 1»08.) 

JONAS. Emile (6. Mar. 6, 1827 ; d. Saint- 
Gf^rmain, May 22, 1905), one of the younger 
rivals of Offenbach in opera-bouffe, born of 
Jewish parents. He entered the Conservatoire, 
Oct. 28, 1841, took second prize for harmony, 
1846, and first ditto, 1847, and obtained the 
second Grand Prix de Rome for his ‘Antonio ’ 
in 1849. His d6but at the theatre was in Oct, 
1866 with ‘ Le Duel de Benjamin ’ in ono act. 
This was followed by ‘ La Parade ’ (Aug. 2. 
1856); ‘Le Roi boit ’ (Apr. 1867); ‘Los 
Petits Prodiges ’ (Nov. 19, 1867) ; ‘ Job et son 
chien * (P’eb. 6, 1863) ; ‘ Le Manoir des La 
Renardidre ’ (Sept. 29, 1864) ; and ‘ Avant la 
noce ’ (Mar. 24, 1866) — all at the Bouffes 
Parisiens. Then, at other theatres, came ‘ Lea 
Deux Arlequins ’ (Deo. 29, 1865) ; ‘ Ijo Canard 
k trois bees ’ (Feb. 0, 1869) ; * D6sire, sire de 
Champigny ’ (1869). Many of his pieces were 
given in London, such as ‘ Terrible Hymen ’ 
at Covent Garden, Deo. 26, 1866 ; ‘ The Two 
Harlequins ’ (adapted by A’Beckett) at the 
Gaiety, Deo. 21, 1868 ; and ‘ Le Canard,’ also 
at the Gaiety, July 28, 1871. This led to his 
composing an operetta in three acts to an 
English libretto by A. Thompson, called ‘ Cin- 
derella the younger,’ product at the Gaietyi 
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Sept. 25, 1871, and reproduced m Paris as 
‘ Javotte • at the Ath6n6e, Dec, 22 following, 
* Le Chignon d’or * was brought out in Brussels 
in 1874, ‘La Bonne Aventuro* in 1882 and 
‘ Le Premier Baiser * in 1883. 

Jonas was professor of Solfdge at the Con- 
servatoire from 1847-56. He was director of 
the music at the Portuguese synagogue, in 
connexion with which he published in 1854 
a collection of Hebrew tunes. He was also 
bandmaster of one of the legions of the Garde 
Nationale, and after the Exhibition of 1867 he 
organised the competitions of military bands 
at the Palais do rindustrie, whereby he 
obtained many foreign decorations. G. 

JONCifiRES, VicTORiN DB, the adopted 
name of F6lix Ludger Rossionol (b. Paris, 
Apr. 12, 1839 ; d. Oct. 26, 1903). The name by 
which he is known was adopted by his father, 
a journalist and advocate of the Cour d*Api)el, 
who, under the Empire, was one of the principal 
contributors to the Patrie and the Constitu- 
tionnel, 

Victorin began by studying painting ; but by 
way of amusement he composed a little op6ra- 
comique adapted by a friend from Moli^re’s 
‘ Sicilien,* which was performed by students of 
the Conservatoire at the Salle Lyrique in 1859. 
A critic who was present advised the composer 
to give up painting for music, and accordingly 
Jonci^res began to study harmony with Elwart. 
He entered Lebome’s counterpoint class at the 
Conservatoire, but left it suddenly on account 
of a disagreement with his master concerning 
Wagner, who had just given his first concert in 
Paris. From this time he studied independ- 
ently of the Conservatoire. At the Concerts 
Musard he produced an overture, a march, and 
various orchestral compositions ; he also wrote 
music to ‘ Hamlet,’ produced by Dumas and 
Paul Meurice. A performance of this work was 
given as a concert at his own expense in May 
1863, and a representation was given at Nantes 
on Sept. 21, 1867, under his direction, with 
Mme. Judith of the Comedie Fran9aise in the 
principal part. The play was produced in Paris 
at the Galt6 later in the following year, but for 
a performance of ‘ Hamlet ’ at the Francois, 
Joncieres’s music was rejected by Perrin. 

On Feb. 8, 1867, Jonci^res made his real 
d^but as a dramatic composer at the The&tre 
Lyrique, with an opera, ‘ Sardanapale,* which 
was only partially successful in spite of Christine 
Nilsson. The same theatre, then under the 
management of Pasdeloup, produced a second 
opera, ‘ Le Dernier Jour de Pomp6i * (Sept. 21, 
1869), which was harshly received by the public. 
Shortly afterwards a violin concerto was played 
by his friend Danb6 at the Concerts du 
Conservatoire (Dec. 12, 1869). The Theatre 
Lyrique having come to an end after the war, 
Jonci^res’s dramatic career ceased for a long 
time, as he would not wxite for the 0p4ra« 


Comique, and could not gain admittance to the 
Op6ra. He wrote a ‘ Symphonie romantique * 
(Concert National, Mar. 9, 1873), and various 
other pieces were produced at the concerts 
conducted by Danb6 at the Grand Hotel 
At length, on May 5, 1876, he succeeded in 
producing his opera ‘ Dimitri,’ for the opening 
of the new Theatre Lyrique at the Ga1ft4, 
under the direction of Vizentini; and the 
work, although it did not attract the public, 
was such a remarkable advance upon his earlier 
productions that hopes were formed which 
were not realised either by his ‘ Reine Berthe ’ 
(Dec. 27, 1878), given four times at the 0p6ra, 
nor by his ‘ Chevalier Jean ’ (Opera- Comique, 
Mar. 11, 1885), which succeeded in Germany, 
though it had failed in Paris ; nor his ‘ Lance- 
lot,’ a lyric drama in 4 acts (Opera, Feb. 7, 
1900), performed a few times only. Besides 
these dramatic works Joncicres had written 
numerous compositions for the concert-room z 

* 8<r«na<le hongroiAe/ ‘ Lft Mer,* a nvraphonlc odo for mezzo- 
aoprann, chorun and orchestra, * XiCH Nuiiiennes/ orchestral suite, ft 
Slavonic march, a Cbloeae chorus, etc. 

His works, of which ‘Dimitri’ is by far the best, 
have the merit of being carefully orchestrated, 
and his vocal writing is marked by a just sense 
of the laws of prosody. As a critic — for from 
1871 he was musical critic to ‘ La Libert©,’ and 
contributed to it theatrical notices, etc., under 
the pseudonym of ‘ Jeunius ’ — his opinions, 
like his music, were considered to be wanting 
in balance and unity. In Feb. 1877 Joncicres 
received the cross of the Legion d’honneur. 

A. j. ; addns. m. n. p. 

(Diipplemcnt) ; Hn^clopidie do la JUitsigve *t 
Didionnaire du Comermtolre (C. Le Hennc). 

JONCKERS (Junckers), Goessen, an early 
16th-century composer of motets and sacred 
songs in collective volumes of 1538-65. It is 
uncertain whether ‘ Meistre Gosse ’ and ‘ Gosse 
Jonckers ’ are one and the same jKTson 

JONES, Euwari> (6. IJanderfcl, Merioneth- 
shire, Easter Day, Apr. 2, 1 752 ; d. Easter Day, 
Apr. 18, 1824). He was born at a farm-house 
called ‘ Henblas,’ i.e. Old mansion. His father 
taught him and another son to play on the 
Welsh harp, and other sons on bowed instru- 
ments, so that the family formed a complete 
string band, Edward soon attained to great 
proficiency on his instrument. In the spring of 
1775 he came to London, and in May of the 
same year he played at a private concert at 
Dr Burney’s ; in 1783 he was appointed bard 
to the Prince of Wales, In 1784 he published 

‘ Musical and Poetical Kelicks of tht Welsh Bards, with a General 
History of the Bards and Drald^, and a Dissertation on the Musicftl 
Instruments of the Aboriginal Britons.’ 

a work of learning and research. Another 
edition appeared in 1794, and in 1802 a second 
volume of the work was issued under the title 
of The Bardic Museum, Jones had prepared 
a third volume, a portion only of which was 
published at his death, the remainder being 
issued subsequently. The three volumes 
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together contain 225 Welsh airs. Besides this, 
he compiled and edited : 

* Lyric Ain ; constoting of Speclxaens of Greek, AlbanlAii, WaJtr 
ohUa, Torklih, Arabliui, rerrian, Chinese and Moorlab National 
Bong' ; with ... a few Explanatory Notes on the Figures and 
Movements of the Modem Greek Dances, and a short Dissertation 
on the Origin of the Ancient Greek Music,’ 1804 ; ' The Minstrel's 
Berenades * ; * Terpsichore’s Banquet, a Selection of Sp^lsh, 

Maltese, Russian, Armenian, Hindostan, English, German, Wench 
and Swiss Airs ’ ; * The Musical Miscellany, chiefly selected from 
eminent composers ’ ; ' Musical Remains of Handel, Bach, Abel, 
etc.’ ; ’ Choice Collection of Italian Bongs ’ ; ‘ The Musical Port- 
folio ; consisting of English, Scotch, Irish and other favourite 
Airs ’ ; * Popular Cheshire Melodies ’ ; * Musical Trifles calculated 
for Beginners on the Harp ‘ ; and ' The Musical Bouquet, or 
Popular Songs and Ballads.’ 

Besides his professional pursuits Jones filled 
a situation in the Office of Robes at St. James’s 
Palace. He collected an extensive library of 
scarce and curious books, part of which, to the 
value of about £300, he sold in the latter part 
of his life, and the remainder was dispersed 
by auction after his death, realising about £800. 

W. H. H. 

JONES, Edward, an early music typo- 
grapher who for a time, after the death of John 
Playford, junior, printed the Playford publica- 
tions. These include * Harmonia sacra,’ 1688- 
1093; ‘ Apollo’s Banquet,’ 1090-93; the eighth 
edition of the ‘Dancing Master,’ 1690, etc. His 
printing office was in the Savoy, and he is per- 
haps the Edward Jones referred to by Thomas 
Mace in Muaick'a Monument, 1676, as possessing 
a valuable lute. r. K. 

JONES, Evlyn Howard (b. London, 1877), 
a pianist who in England and on the Continent 
has played with constant success, was educated 
as a scholar of the R.C.M,, and afterwards 
studied under D’ Albert in Germany. Though 
a musician of wide sympathies and possessing 
a very large rejiertory, his playing of Brahms 
gained him the reputation of a specialist. He 
is a very successful teacher in London, and was 
instrumental in founding the Federation of 
Music Clubs, which is becoming an important 
agency for the spread of chamber music in 
this country. C. 

JONES, John (6. 1728 ; d. Feb. 17, 1796), 
became organist of the Middle Temple, Nov. 
24, 1749 ; of the Charterhouse (following Dr. 
Pepusch), July 2, 1753; and of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Dec. 26, 1755. He died in posses- 
sion of these three seats, and was buried in the 
Charterhouse. He published several sets of 
harpsichord lessons, and ‘ Sixty Chants Single 
and Double’ (1785), some of w’hich illustrate the 
florid taste of that time. One of these was 
sung at George III.’s state visit to St. Paul’s, 
Apr. 23, 1789, and at many of the annual meet- 
ings of the Charity Children. At the latter, in 
the year 1791, Haydn heard it, and noted it in 
his diary as follows (with a material improve- 
ment in the taste of the fourth line) : 



* No music has for a long time affected me so 
much as this innocent and reverential strain.’ 

G. 

JONES, Richard, a fine violinist and com- 
poser for the instrument. He succeeded 
Stefano Carbonelli as leader of the band at 
Drury Lane Theatre about 1730, and was in 
turn succeeded at that post by Richard Charke 
and Michael Christian Resting, who was one 
of his distinguished pupils. Jones wrote a 
hook of ‘ Chamber Airs * and one of ‘ Suites.* 
The title of one of his works runs : 

* Chamber Aire for a Violin (and Through Baas) coneietlng Both 
of Double and Single atope Being a work very Improving for that 
Instrument, (.'omposed by Mr. lUchard Jones opera (or work) the 
aecond London printed for William Smith . . folio. 

The other is : 

* Six Suites of I.ies8on8 for a Violin with a Thorough Bass for the 
Harpsichord Composed by Mr. Rich Jones opera ill printed for 3re 
author and sold by John Johnson . . folio. 

In Wm. Randall’s list for 1776 he is noted as 
composer of some ‘ Lessons for the Harpsi- 
chord,’ probably first issued by Walsh. Alfred 
Moffat has also arranged a sonata in D major 
from the aforesaid ‘ Chamber Airs ’ (Novello). 
The ‘ Lessons for the Harpsichord ’ mentioned 
in the text (vol. ii.) were probably Jones's 
‘ opera prima.’ For his period his violin 
technique, as displayed in his sonatas, is dis- 
tinct! v advanced. f. k. 

JONES, Robert (fl. circa 1597-1617), madri- 
gal composer, song-writer and lutenist. Little 
is known of the personal history of this 
musician. Ho took the Mus.B. degree at 
Oxford in 1597. On Jan. 4, 1609/10, in con- 
junction with Philip Rosseter, Philip Kingman 
and Ralph Reeve, he was granted a patent to 
provide and train a school of children to be 
designated the ‘ Children of the Revels to the 
Queeno within Whitefryars.’ On May 31, 
1615, a further grant was issued to him and his 
three partners, by which they obtained leave to 
erect a new playhouse for the Children of the 
Revels on the site of a house occupied by Jones 
near Puddle Wharf in Blackfriars. When the 
building was nearly completed the project was 
opposed by the civic authorities, who obtained 
an order from the Privy Council, with the result 
that the playhouse was pulled down and the 
patent had to he surrendered. 

In 1607 Jones published his ‘ First Set of 
Madrigals of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 Parts, for Viola 
and Voices or for Voices alone ; or as you 
please.’ It was dedicated to Lord Salisbury. 
(Engl, Madr. Sch., vol, xxxv.) No complete 
copy of this sot is known to have survived. The 
printed cantus and bassus parts are complete 
in the B.M. Nos. 26 and 26 are in Bodl. MS. 
Mus. f. 25-28. And seven more (Nos. 7-10, 13, 
14 and 22) are in manuscript in the Royal 
Library at Brussels. These are manifestly 
copied very carefully from the original printed 
hooks. Jones seems to have had a special 
fancy for writing madrigals on bird subjects. 
He contributed a 6-part madrigal, * Oriana 
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seeming to wink at folly/ to * The Triumphes 
of Oriana/ Jones was also a notable lutenist 
and published as many as five books of Ayres, 
containing a total of more than 100 songs. 
He had the rare gift of being able to write 
melodies of a very singable character. His 
songs were mostly constructed on simple lines, 
but the rhythms are often very happily con- 
trived ; as, for example, in Bk. II. No. 3, at the 
words : ‘ Here in the cool of the stillest, 

clearest, sweetest evening Philomel did ever 
choose for singing.’ The harmonic treatment 
of the lute accompaniment in Jones’s work is 
individual and peculiar ; allowing for a certain 
proportion of printer’s errors, which seem 
more numerous in the Jones volume than in 
those of the other lutenist song-writers, there 
are many clashes of major and minor thirds 
which are difficult to explain, and some of 
these are decidedly cacophonous. The Muses' 
Gardin in particular offers many problems of 
this nature. Another feature of Jones’s 
technique is his frequent use of the full chord on 
the lute ; his method in this detail contrasts 
very markedly for instance with that of How- 
land, who very rarely, except in a final cadence, 
obscures the melodic character of the part- 
writing in his lute accompaniments by the 
introduction of full chords with their upper 
notes. Jones’s five books of lute-songs are as 
follows : 


*Th® Flrrt Book® of Songe® and Ayres of four® part® with 
Tabletnr® for the Lut®. So made that all the parts together or 
either of them seuerally may be soug to the Lute, Orpheriaa or 
Viol de Oambo KiOO. (B.M. K. 9. a. 17 (1).) 

This volume was dedicated to Sir Robert 
Sidney. The opening phrases of * Farewell, dear 
love ’ (No. 12 of the set) are introduced by 
Shakespeare in Twelfth yighU Act 11. Sc. 3, but 
there is no evidence to show that Jones’s music 
was used at the first production of the play. 
The words of the song seem to have been well 
known quite apart from individual musical 
settings. In 1601 was published : 

* Th® Becoad Book® of Songs and Ayres, Set out to the Lute, th® 
base Violl the playne way, or th® Base by tableture after the leero 
fashion/ (B.M. K. 9. a. 17 (2).) 

The bass tablature is separately printed, the 
lute being tuned to E flat B flat G I) G D. The 
note-values of the bass tablature are expressed 
in ‘ prick-notes ’ instead of by the usual signs ; 
and in the Preface, Jones claims to bo the first 
to have adopted this method. This volume is 
dedicated to Sir Henry Lennard. 


* UKImum Vale, or the Third Book of Ayres of 1, 2 and 4 Voyces * 

W'as published in 1608. It was dedicated to 
Henry, Prince of Wales. The only known copy 
of this work is in the library of the R.C.M. 
The last six songs in the set are attractive duets 
for equal voices. 

In the following year was issued ; 


* A Uuslcall Bream®, Or th® Fourth Booke of Aym, Vbtt 
part Is for th® Lute, two Voyoee and th® Viol® d® Gambo , th® 
Second part Is for the Lvt®. the Viol® and four® Voice* to Wng . 
the Third part is lor one Voyce alone nr to th® Lute, th® Bass® 
Viole, or to both if you please. Whereof, two are Italian Ayres. 
(B.M. K. 2. g. V 


Jones’s patron in this instance was Sir John 
Levinthorpe. 

The final volume was published in 1611 
under the title : 

* Th® Muses Gardin for Delights, Or the lift Book® of Ayres 
onely for the Lut®, the Base*vyoll and the Voyce.* 

It was dedicated to Lady Wroth, the daughter 
of his first patron, as he states. The only 
known copy of this work was formerly in the 
Bridgewater House Library and is now owned 
by Mr. E. Huntington of New York. A photo- 
graphic reproduction given by Mr. Huntington 
to the present writer is now in the B.M. (K. 2. 
g* 3). 

The five sets of Jones’s Ayros in song-form 
edited by the present writer are published 
complete in his English School of Lutenist 
Song-writers, 2nd series. 

Jones contributed three numbers to Leigh- 
ton’s ‘Teares or Lamentacions,’ 1614; ‘Sing 
joyfully,’ a 5-part anthem in Oh. Ch. 66-60; 
and three anthems in B.M. Add. MS. 31,418 and 
Roy MSS. 63 are probably by this composer 

JONES, Rev. William (‘ Jones ^of^ Nay- 
land) ’ (6. Lowick, Northamptonshire, July 30, 
1726; d. Nayland, Jan. 6, 1800), was educated 
at Charterhouse and at University College, 
Oxford. He included music in his studies and 
beesame very proficient in it. In 1764 he was 
presented to the vicarage of Bethersdon, Kent, 
and subsequently became Rector of Pluckley in 
the same county, which ho exchanged for the 
Rectory of Paston, Northamptonshire. He is 
said to have been presented to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Nayland, Suffolk, in 1776, but his 
name does not occur in the registers until 1784. 
In Jan. 1784 he published A Treatise on the 
Art of Music^ which gained him considerable 
reputation. In Mar. 1789 he published by 
subscription his op. 2, 

* Ten Church Ploces for the Organ, with Four Anthems in score 
[a psalm tune and a duublu chant], roinpoMed lor the use of the 
Church of Nayland in Suffolk, and published for Its benefit.’ 

This publication contained his well-known 
hymn tune ‘ St. Stephen.’ In 1798 he became 
Rector of IlolUngbourne, Kent. He was the 
author of many theological, philosophical and 
miscellaneous w^orks, which were published in 
twelve vols. in 1801 and in six in 1810. Ho 
was buried in the vestry of Nayland church on 
Jan. 14, 1800. A second edition of his treatise 
on music was published at Sudbury in 1827. 
(See D.N,B,) w. h. h. 

JONES, Sm William (6. London, Sept. 28, 
1746 ; d. there, Apr. 27, 1794), famous orien- 
talist and High Court Judge at Calcutta, wrote 
an essay On the Musical Modes of the Hindus 
(1784) (complete works, vol. iv. pp. 165-210). 
A German translation by F. H. von Dalberg, 
with commentaries and 30 copper plates, was 
published in 1802, 4to. 

JONGEN, Joseph (6. Li^ge, Doc. 14, 1873), 
made all his musical studies at the Con- 
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servatoire of his birthplace. In a short time 
he won the distinctions offered by that in- 
stitution, and in 1893 the Academic Royale 
of Belgium awarded him a prize of a thousand 
francs for the composition of a string quartet. 
In 1895 he made his first bid for the ‘ Prix de 
Rome,' winning the second prize, while two 
years later he succeeded in gaining the ‘ Grand 
Prix * with the cantata ‘ Comala.* During the 
same year (1897) the Acad^mie Royale be- 
stowed another prize on him for a trio. 

From 1891 Jongen acted as monitor in the 
counterpoint class of the Li^ge Conservatoire, 
but temporarily abandoned this post in 1898, 
when he fulfilled the condition of four years* 
travel abroad, imposed by the ‘ Prix de Rome.* 
He visited, successively, Berlin, Munich, I^eipzig, 
Dresden, Paris and various Italian cities, in- 
cluding Rome, where he spent eight months. 
During these years of freedom Jongen wrote 
several important works, including a symphony 
(produced at the Ysa^e Concerts, Brussels, 
1900), a concerto for violin, another for violon- 
cello and a piano quartet (produced by the 
Soci6t4 Nationale, Paris, Feb. 1903). 

In 1902 Jongen returned to Belgium and was 
nominated, the following year, professor of 
harmony and counterpoint at the Li^ge Con- 
servatoire, a post he occupied until the out- 
break of the European War in 1914, when he 
emigrated to England with his family. Until 
Jan. 1919 he lived alternately in London and 
at Bournemouth. He formed a piano quartet 
with Desire Defauw, Lionel Tertis and Emile 
Doehaerd, which appeared much in London 
and the provinces, and he also gave numerous 
organ recitals. 

On his return to Li^ge Jongen resumed his 
duties at the Conservatoire, but relinquished 
them in Oct. 1920, when he was offered a 
professorship for counterpoint and fugue at 
the Brussels Conservatoire, of which he is now 
principal. 

Between 1902 and 1914 the following im- 
portant works were written : 

‘ FantalBie aor deux noeis woIIoim ’ for orchestra (1902) ; VioHn 
Sonata No. 1 (1902) ; * Lalla Rookh,' symphonic poem (1903) ; 
Bonss and Partaongs (1904) ; Trio for piano, violin and viola (1907) ; 
an Opera (unfinished, 1907) ; pieces for piano and organ (1908J ; 
Violin Sonata No. 2 (1909) ; Ballet ‘ S'Arka ' (1910, prodaoed at the 
Thd&tre de la Monuaie, Brussels, 1912) ; Violuncello Sonata and 
organ pteoee (1011); pieces for variouB Instraments (1912) t 

* ImpreBslona d'Ardennea,' sjmipbonlc poem (1913). 

To the English period belong : 

A Suite for viola and orchestra ; String Quartet No. 2, A major ; 
Suite, ‘Tableaux plttorasques,’ for small orchestra; 'Suite en 
forme de souate ’ for piano ; 2 Serenades for string quartet { songs ; 
pieces for piano, organ, violoncello, etc. 

Settled in Belgium once more, Jongen wrote, 
among other works, a third string quartet, a 
rhapsody for wind instruments and piano and 

* Prelude 616giaque et scherzo ’ for orchestra. 

B. B. 

JONGLEUR DE NOTRE DAME, LB, 
opera in 3 acts, text by Maurice Lena, music by 
Massenet. Produced Monte Carlo, Feb. 18, 
1902; Covent Garden, June 15, 1906. The 
oart of Jean, originally composed for tenor, was 
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subsequently changed by the composer to 
soprano. 

JORDAN, (1) Abraham, belonged to an 
ancient family located in Maidstone in the 
16th century. Ho was a distiller, but had a 
mechanical turn, and devoted himself to organ- 
building, removing to London, where he made 
many j^e instruments. He instructed his son 
(2) Abraham in the same business. The 
Jordans deserve especial notice as being the 
inventors of the swell, which was in the form of 
a sliding shutter, and was first applied to the 
organ which they built for St. Magnus’s Church, 
London Bridge, in 1712. In 1720 they built the 
organ of the Duke of Chandos at Cannons, on 
which Handel used to play. This was sold by 
auction in 1747, after which they repaired it and 
conveyed it to Trinity Church, Gosport. (See 
Byfield, Jordan and Bridge.) v. de p. 

JOSEFFY, Rafael (6. Hunfalu, Hungary, 
July 3, 1862 ; d. New York, June 26, 1915), a 
distinguished and highly accomplished pianist. 
His youth was spent in Miskoicz, and there, 
when a boy of 8 years, he began his study of 
the pianoforte. Although he was not in any 
respect an infant prodigy, his father made him 
continue his studies in Budapest, under Brauer, 
who years before had been the teacher of 
Stephen Heller. J oseffy entered the Conserva- 
torium at Leipzig when he was 14 years 
old ; here he came under the instruction of 
E. F. Wenzel chiefly, though he also had a few 
lessons from Moscheles. In 1868 he went to 
Berlin to study with Carl Tausig, Another 
potent influence was exerted upon the young 
man by Liszt, with whom in Weimar he spent 
the summers of 1870 and 1871. 

Josefiy made his first public appearance in 
Berlin in 1872, where he was received with 
marked appreciation; he thereafter gave a 
number of concerts in Vienna, and in most of 
the continental musical centres, that brought 
him the reputation of a virtuoso of remarkable 
technical powers. His style at this time, as 
described by Hanslick, was of great brilliance, 
showing Tausig’s influence in a thorough de- 
velopment of his technique, his clearly and 
sharply chiselled phrasing, and the rich variety 
of his touch and tone ; but it was lacking in 
some of the finer qualities of poetic insight. So 
it was when he went to the United States in 
1879, where he made his home. He made his 
American debut in New York in 1879, with an 
orchestra under Dr. Damrosch. He soon after 
played with the Philharmonio orchestra, and 
subsequently made many appearances in New 
York and other American cities with Theodore 
, Thomas and his orchestra. With advancing 
years his artistic nature ripened and deepened, 
and he put his transcendent technical powers at 
the service of a richer and mellower musical 
style. He did pioneer work in spreading a 
knowledge and appreciation of Brahms’s 
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pianoforte works in the United States, and was 
one of the first to give frequent performances 
of his second concerto. 

In his youth Joseffy published a number of 
salon pieces for the pianoforte. His chief 
contribution to the literature of the instrument 
is his important School of Advanced Piano PUty^- 
iny (New York, 1902), upon which he worked 
for many years. He also edited a large 
number of pianoforte compositions. r. 

JOSEPH. (1) ‘Joseph and his Brethren.* 
Oratorio; words by James Miller; music by 
Handel. Composed in Aug. 1743 and produced 
Covent Garden, Mar. 2, 1744. (2) Op6ra- 
comique in 3 acts; libretto by Duval, 
music by M6hul. Produced Theatre Feydeau, 
Feb. 17, 1807 ; English version (by Rev. John 
Webb) produced in concert performance at 
Birmingham Festival, Oct. 4, 1826 ; the opera 
given, Coveiit Garden, in German, Feb. 3, 1914, 
(3) An oratorio in two parts ; words selected 
from the Bible by E. G. Monk ; music by G. A. 
Macfarren. Produced Leeds Festival, Sept. 21, 
1877. 

JOSEPH, Georo (second half of 17th cent.), 
said to have been a musician of the Prince- 
Bishop of Bresi au . He composed se voral books 
of sacred songs by Angelus Silesius, the famous 
mystic and poet (1624-77) {Q.-L.), 

JOSHUA, oratorio; words by Dr. Morell; 
music by Handel. Begun July 19, finished 
Aug. 12, 1747, and produced Co vent Garden, 
Mar. 9, 1748. a. 

JOSQUIN DES PBfiS (6. circa 1445; 
d. Cond6, Aug. 27, 1521 ), was a great composer, 
alike of church music and of the secular 
chanson in several voiccs. 

Josquin, the diminutive pot name by which 
Josse des l*r6s (or Do pres) has always been 
generally known, was born about 1445, prob- 
ably at Conde in Hennegau (Hainault). His 
name api>ears Latinised as Jodocus Pratensis 
or Josquinus a Prato. He is said to have 
received his earlier musical education at the 
collegiate church of St. Quentin, and after- 
wards to have studied under Okeghera, the 
great master of the time, and the spiritual 
ancestor of all later generations of musicians, 
as Ambros describes him. From Okoghem 
undoubtedly Josquin learned all the subtleties 
of the old proportional system in musio and 
the various devices of canonic imitation. But 
as Wooldridge ^ points out, it is from the school 
of Obrecht and Busnois, more or less con- 
temporary with Okeghem, that Josquin will 
have learned the further secret of musical 
expressiveness. 

The details of Josquin’s somewhat checkered 
and erratic career have been difficult to make 
out consecutively, owing to wrong dates having 
previously been given to his time of service in 
Sistine Chapel at Rome. He did not enter 
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the Papal Chapel till 1486, but remained there, 
with some interruptions, till 1494. It was 
probably before 1486 that he spent some time 
at the various ducal courts of Florence, Milan 
and Ferrara. The stay at Ferrara is com- 
memorated by the composition of a Mass bear- 
ing the designation ‘ Hercules dux Fcrrariae,* 
the musical themes of which are based on the 
Bolmisation syllables whose vowels correspond 
with those of the designation (i,e. Re, ut, re, ut, 
re, fa, mi, re). We are also told that it was 
Duke Hercules (Ercole) who commissioned the 
composition of Joaquin’s famous Miserere. 
After leaving the Papal Chapel Josquin appears 
to have entered the service of Louis XII. of 
France. Glarean in his DndecacJujrdon relates 
several anecdotes in connexion with Josquin’s 
stay at the French court. The King having 
forgotten his promise to provide the composer 
with a church benefice, Josquin composed a 
motet for performance in the King’s presence, 
based on words from the 119th Psalm, ‘ Memor 
esto verbi tui servo too,’ with a second part, 
* Portio mea non est in terra viventium,’ the 
first words ‘ Memor esto verbi tui * being re- 
peated with such urgency and frequency that, 
as Ambros says, the King would have been 
exceptionally hard of hearing if he had not 
taken the hint thus conveyed to him. As a 
thank-offering Josquin is said to have com- 
posed another motet on the words, ‘ Bonitatom 
fecisti cum servo tuo,* but of tliis work no 
trace remains. Glarean also relates that in 
response to the King’s request, made either in 
jest or earnest, that the composer should write 
a piece in which the King himself might sing 
a part, Josquin composed a canon for two 
voices in the upper parts, with a tenor as the 
Vox Regis, consisting of one long-sustained 
note, supported by a bass, to bo sung by the 
composer himself, consisting of an alternation 
of the same note in the lower octavo with its 
fifth, as if to keep the King’s voice in tune. 
Glarean quotes this little piece in extcTiso, 
Another anecdote, which may be more of the 
ben irovato kind, is that Josquin, asking a 
favour from some one in high position, and 
being frequently met with the answer, ‘ Laise 
faire moy * or ‘ Lascia fare mi,’ took occasion 
from this to compose his Mass bearing the 
designation ‘ La sol fa re mi,’ which Ambros 
describes as one of his most beautiful works. 

In his later years Josquin appears to have 
been in the service of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and became Provost of the Collegiate Church of 
Cond6, where he died. He was buried in the 
choir of this church, where there was originally 
this epitaph : 

* Chy gist sire Josse Despres 
Prevost de Cheens fnt jadfs 
Priez Dieu pour les Trepassez qul leur dofie 
son paradis 

Trepassa Tan 1621 le 27 d’Aoust 
Spes mea semper fuistP 
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Two Styles. — ^The works of J osquin were the 
astonishment and admiration of the musical 
world untd the advent of Lassus and Palestrina. 
They were afterwards entirely forgotten, until 
attention was recalled to them and their merits 
recognised by musical historians, Burney, 
Fotis, Kiosowetter and others. The best that 
has yet been written on Josquin and his works 
is the very full and eloquent appreciation of 
him by Ambros, whose comments on the 
various works accessible to his critical examina- 
tion, pointing out their chief peculiarities and 
beauties, may be usefully supplemented by the 
further penetrating observations of H. E. 
Wooldridge in the second volume of the Oxford 
History of Music, With Ambros and Wool- 
dridge we may divide Josquiii’s works into two 
main classes, the first, those in which the 
elaboration of musical technique is the most 
conspicuous feature in the solution of the 
various problems presented by the subtleties 
of proportional notation and canonic device, 
the second, those in which, with a simplified 
technique, the great aim is to give musical 
expression to the sentiment of the words. The 
first style is that of his earlier work, and it was 
specially in the composition of his masses that 
Josquin lavished his utmost ingenuity in the 
invention and solution of the difficult problems 
of proportion and canon, but it was by these 
experiments that he gradually acquired his 
later freer and purer style, combining melodic 
beauty with harmonic propriety, by which ho 
became a source of inspiration to his successors. 
Josquin was a pioneer in the direction of melody 
as well as in the discovery of appropriate 
harmony. In the works which most bristle 
with recondite contrapuntal artifices, there is, 
as Wooldridge points out, a more obvious 
striving after general beauty of effect than in 
the works of his predecessors Okeghem and 
Obrecht on the same lines, and even Baini, who 
is so severe in his censure of the ‘ extrava- 
gances ’ of Josquin, yet admits that in the 
midst of the tangled skein of his counterpoint 
Josquin knows how to introduce so opportunely 
his new agreeable style of melody that in his 
study of such passages he has felt obliged to 
exclaim, ‘ How beautiful ’ (ho devuto esclamare 
bello !). Ambros also dwells on this feature 
of Josquin’s work, his interest and care for a 
beautiful flow of melody, as well as his acute 
sense of the testhetic value of harmonic dis- 
sonance for the purpose of musical expression 
evidenced in so many of his motets. 

Masses. — Of Josquin’s masses 17 were 
printed and published in his lifetime, going 
through several editions. The First Book, 
published by Petrucci in 1502, contained those 
entitled, * L’omme arme super voces musicales,* 
‘ La sol fa re mi,’ ‘ Gaudoamus,* ‘ Fortuna 
desperata,’ and * L’omme arm4 sexti toni.’ Of 
these Ambros singles out " La sol fa re mi ' as 
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specially notable for its beautiful melody and 
clear harmony. The first ‘ L’omme arm4 * he 
characterises as the most brilliant piece of the 
older style. It has been reproduced in modem 
score in a volume of Eitner’s Publications 
devoted to a selection of Josquin’s works. The 
Second Book of Masses, published by Petrucci 
in 1612, contains those entitled, * Ave Maris 
Stella,’ ‘ Hercules dux Ferrariae,’ ‘ Malheur me 
bat,’ ‘ L’ami Baudichon,’ ‘ Una masque de Bis- 
caia,’ ‘ D’ung aultro amer.’ Ambros specifies 
the first of these and the three last as very 
attractive examples of Josquin’s simpler and 
purer style, and Baini also speaks favourably 
of the ‘ l)’ung aultre amer ’ as the model of the 
more concise familiar style of mass that came 
into vogue afterw^ards. 

The Third Book of Masses, published by 
Petrucci in 1616, contains those entitled, ‘ Mater 
patris,’ ‘ Faisant regres,’ ‘ Ad Fugam,’ * Di 
dadi super n’arai je,’ ‘ De Beata Virgine ’ and 
* Sine nomine.’ Of these the first, third and 
fifth are again examples of Josquin’s better 
style, while the others seem to bo only difficult 
studies. The Gloria of the Mass ‘ De Beata 
Virgine * is reproduced in modern score in 
Bohn’s edition of Glarean’s Dodec<icliordon 
(Eitner, vol. xvi.). The tw'o remaining masses 
of Josquin, ‘ Da pacem ’ and ‘ Pange hngua,’ ^ 
which seem to be his latest works of the kind, 
were not published till 1639 by Johannes Ott of 
Nuremberg. In the setting of the Mass these 
two works represent the high-water mark of 
Josquin’s purer style in the direction of musical 
expressiveness apart from the ostentatious dis- 
play of technique. Besides these 19 complete 
masses, there are in Petrucci’s Fragmcnta 
Missarum of 1505, as also in the Andiives of the 
Sistine Chapel, several Patrems, settings of the 
Nicene Creed, based on popular French songs, 
of wliich, however, nothing can here be said. 

Motets.- — Of Josquin’s motets about 100 
appeared in the various miscellaneous Collec- 
tions of such works printed at Venice, Nurem- 
berg and Augsburg, between 1502 and 1564. 
In the motet there was room for greater variety 
of interest and expression, of which Josquin has 
taken full advantage. We may specify those 
works chiefly to which reference can be made 
in modem reprints. One of the most famous 
works of Josquin is his Stabat Mater for 5 
voices, with its cantus firmus of long-sus- 
tained notes taken from a secular tune, ‘Comme 
femme,’ this being only a sort of scaffolding to 
support the melodious interweaving of the 
other voices. Perhaps even more interesting 
in construction, as well as in expression, is the 
Psalm Miserere, also for 6 voices, with its Pos 
Descendens and Ascendens, that is to say, in 
which, while the other voices go through the 
whole Psalm, the tenor simply repeats at 
intervals the pathetic opening phrase with the 

> Reproduced complete in K«de*i SopplemcDt to Ambroi. 
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vrords * Miserere mei Deus,’ each time descend- 
ing one degree in the scale in the first part, then 
in shorter notes ascending in the second part, 
and once again in longer notes in the third part 
descending to a very expressive conclusion 
with all the voices on the same words. In this 
mode of treatment Palestrina, in his motet 
* Tribularer si nescirem,’ has very successfully 
imitated Josquin, even adopting from him the 
same theme and text, ‘ Miserere raoi Deus,’ but 
he has not altogether surpassed his model. 
Wooldridge ^ has printed in full the very simple 
touching work, ‘ Absalon fili mi,’ which, as he 
points out, is remarkable for its bold harmonies 
used for the expression of poignant sorrow. 

Glarean’s Dodecachordon, translated in 
Eitner’s Publications, contains among other 
things the very curious work of Josquin, * Liber 
Gonorationis,’ a setting for 4 voices of the 
genealogy of Christ from the first chapter 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, in which Josquin 
manages to invest with considerable musical 
interest so unpromising a text as a mere list of 
names. Such a work may have been sung in 
old time in a Cathedral or Collegiate Chapel, 
where, as old Breviaries show, our own Sarum 
and York included, the text originally formed 
part of the early Matins Office for Christmas 
Day. A similar work is the genealogy in St. 
Luke iii., ‘ Factum est cum baj)tizaretur,’ which 
would be sung in the Matins Office of Epiphany. 
A simple, lovely work of great tenderness and 
beauty is an Ave Maria for 4 voices, with 
unusual words and concluding with what might 
seem to be a petition added by the composer on 
his own behalf, ‘ 0 Mater Dei memento mei.* 
A work of groat power is ‘ Planxit autem 
David,’ David’s Lament over Saul and 
Jonathan (2 Sam. i.), set for 4 voices, in which 
effective use is made of the plain -song theme 
from the Lamentations of Holy Week. Other 
works given and commented on by Glarean are ; 
‘ De profun dis,’ ‘ O Josu fili David,’ ‘ Victimae 
paschali laudes,' all for 4 voices, and part of an 
Ave Verum for 2 and 3 voices. 

Commer’s ‘ Colloctio operum musicorum 
Batavorum * contains 10 motets by Josquin, 
mostly for 4 voices, two of which are specially 
notable for beauty of expression in fine melody 
and appropriate harmony without any use of 
artifice, ‘Ave Christe immolate,’ and the Psalm, 
‘ Deus in nomine tuo.’ In the motet for 6 
voices Josquin shows his fondness for the com- 
bination of different texts, using one to 
emphasise the meaning of the other. While 
4 voices sing the text ‘ Sic Deus dilexit mun- 
dum,’ and in the second part ‘ Christus mortuus 
est,* the two other voices sing in canon through- 
out * Circumdederunt me gemitus mortis.* 
(See Motet). 

Eitner’s Publications, vol. 6, contains a 
selection of Joaquin’s works, among which one 
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of a similar character to the last- mentioned 
may first attract our attention, ‘ Et ecce terrae 
motus,’ for 6 voices, in which, while the othei 
voices sing ‘ Jesus stetit in medio discipulorum,* 
etc. (Luke xxiv. 36 ff.), the tenor has in long- 
sustained notes the plain-song theme, ‘ Et ecce 
terrae motus,* etc. (Matt, xxviii. 2). As 
Ambros remarks, in such peculiarities of setting 
the mystical theological character of this older 
style of music is strongly manifested. Another 
example of Joaquin’s elaborate style is ‘ In 
nomine Jesu,* for 6 voices, with double canon. 
On the other hand, liis numerous settings of 
Psalms are almost entirely in his later and 
simpler harmonic style without the artifices of 
cantus firmus and canon ; examples in Eitner 
are ‘ Laudate pueri Dominum ’ and ‘ De Pro- 
fundis,’ both for 4 voices. The Marian motets 
are specially distinguished by graceful melodies, 

‘ Inviolata,’ based on a plain-song Sequence, 
and ‘ 0 Virgo genetrix,’ both for 5 voices. 

Ono work not appearing in modem reprints 
may just be mentioned on account of its 
exceptional character, ‘ Qui habitat in adju- 
torio,’ for 24 voices, which opens the Tomus 
Tertius Psalmorum, published by Petreius at 
Nuremberg in 1542. It is a work in canon 
form for 6 choirs of 4 voices each, as the 
direction intimates, ‘ Est fuga bis trina quaevis 
post bina tompora.’ 

Seculab Songs. — Another important part 
of Josquin ’s work consists of his settings of 
secular songs, scattered about in various col- 
lections during and after his lifetime. Many 
of the earlier, which are contained in Petrucci’s 
publications, are wonderful specimens of contra- 
puntal ingenuity, and appear without any 
text but their titles. On the other hand, 
the seventh book of Chansons, published at 
Antwerp by Tylman Susato in 1546, almost 
entirely devoted to Josquin, contains 24 pieces 
for 5 and 6 voices, wTitten in his later freer 
style with a more restrained and refined use of 
canon and cantus firmus. Among them is 
the famous ‘ Deploration de Jehan Okeghem,* 
scored by Burney in his History^ a beautiful 
W'ork for 6 voices with its cantus firmus, 
‘ Requiem aeternam,’ and its touching con- 
clusion with all the voices in solemn harmony 
on the words, ‘ Requioscat in pace, Amen.* 
Susato’s book also has 3 Monodies on the 
death of Josquin himself, described as ‘ Prin- 
ceps musicorum,’ by Gombert, Vinders and 
Benedict Ducis. Seven chansons, mostly 
taken from Susato, are given in Eitner’s 
Josquin volume, the first, of a somewhat 
lugubrious character, with the cantus firmus 
in canon, * Circumdederunt me gemitus,* etc. ; 
ether pieces of a sentimental character with a 
spice of humour. Other pleasant and graceful 
pieces are ; ‘ Petite Camusette,* for 6 voices, 
edited with English text by Lionel Benson*; 

* * Axlon,’ Tol. 111. 
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also * J*ai bien cause * and * Adieu mes amours * 
in Kade’s supplement to Ambros. 

To sum up, we may not only say with 
Kiesewetter that ‘Josquin deserves to be 
classed as one of the greatest musical geniuses 
of any period,’ but without undervaluing the 
tentative efforts of his predecessors Dufay and 
Okeghem, we may add with Ambros that ‘ in 
Josquin we have the first musician who im« 
presses us as having genius.’ While the efforts 
of his predecessors were largely expended in 
the development of counterpoint as an end in 
itself, Josquin, surpassing them even in the 
exercise of contrapuntal ingenuity, was the 
first to employ its results as the means to a 
higher end — the musical expression of feeling, 
the first to discover the importance of flowing 
melody and appropriate harmony as the 
vehicles of such expression. There is no reason 
for surprise that the masses and motets of 
Josquin and his immediate successors soon 
disappeared from the Church repertory after 
the middle of the 16th century. This was not 
so much owing to any formal condemnation by 
Church authorities of the use of secular 
melodies as the basis of compositions for the 
Church, as to the further progress made in the 
direction in winch Josquin had been a pioneer, 
the progress in musical expressiveness gained 
by greater simplicity of construction combined 
with greater fullness of harmony. Church 
music, apt to become dryly conventional, has 
always benefited by some influence from the 
better secular music of the day, and as in the 
earlier part of the 16th century there was the 
influence of the simple grace of the French 
chanson, so later on, the influence of the higher 
refinement of the Italian madrigal. Nor is 
there any reason for surprise if the works of 
Josquin do not often appear in modem pro- 
grammes, considering that our own older music, 
with the exception of a handful of madrigals, 
has until recently been wholly neglected ; 
considering, too, that the further we go back 
there must inevitably be greater difficulty of 
appreciation. There have, however, been 
occasional performances of Josquin’s Stabat 
Mater, and the Schola Cantorum of Paris 
founded by Charles Bordes seems to have 
included in its repertory Josquin’s Miserere, 
Ave Christe and Ave Maria. 

In Van der Straeten’s La Musique ava 
Pays^Bas, vol. i. (Brussels, 1867), a portrait of 
Josquin is reproduced from a book published 
by Peter Opmeere at Antwerp in 1691. It 
seems to have been copied from a picture 
originally existing in the church of St. Gudule 
at Brussels, and thence probably came the 
tradition that Josquin was buried there. 
Opmeere accompanies the portrait with the 
following words : * Conspicitur Josquinus 

depiotus Bruxellis in D. Gudulae (ecclesia) in 
tabula arae dextrae ante ohorum, honesta sane ^ 


facie ao blandis ooulis.’ Van der Straeten also 
quotes the following epitaph as formerly exist- 
ing in St. Gudule’s : 

* 0 mors inevltabills, 

Mors amara, mors crudells, 

Josquinum dum necasU 
Ilium nobis abstnllsti 
Qui suam per harmonlam 
lIluBtravit ecclesiam 
Propterea die : tu muslce 
Eequieficat In pace. Amen.* 

It is this epitaph which is set to music a 7 
by H. Vinders in the Susato volume of 1545, 
Another portrait is given in the Josquin 
volume edited by Commer and Eitner, but 
whence taken is not said. A complete edition 
of Josquin’s works is now in course of publica- 
tion by the Vereeniging voor Nord-Nederlands 
Musikgeschiedenis under the editorship of 
Dr. A. Smijers, of which eleven parts have 
api)eared (up to 1926) containing 29 motets, 
23 chansons and two masses. j. r. m. 

JOTA, one of the most popular of north 
Spanish dances, especially in the province of 
Aragon and in the villages of Navarre whose 
sh ores are bathed by the Ebro. Its origin dates 
from the 12th century, and is attributed to a 
Moor named Aben Jot,- w'ho, expelled from 
Valencia owing to his licentious singing, took 
refuge in a village of Aragon. There his effort 
was received with enthusiasm, while in Valencia 
the governor continued to impose severe punish- 
ments on its performance. Some authorities 
state that at that epoch it was called ‘ canario.* 

The Jota is a kind of waltz, but with more 
freedom in the dancing, always in throo-time. 
It is danced in couples, vis-d-vis, each couple 
independent of the other, but sometimes a 
circle is formed, and is generally accompanied 
with guitars, bandurrias, and at times w'ith 
castanets, pandereta (a small tambourine), and 
triangle. In the north of Spain it is much sung 
and played, and in Aragon on every possible 
occasion. 

There are many Jotas, in fact almost every 
town in the north of Spain has its own, but the 
best known is the J ota Aragonesa of which both 
Glinka and Liszt have made use. The follow- 
ing from Glinka’s orchestral overture or piece, 

‘ Jota Aragonesa,’ is the melody — 



H. y. H. 
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JOULE, Benjamin St. John Baptist 
(6, Salford, Nov. 8, 1817 ; d, Rothesay, Scot- 
iand, May 21, 1885), studied the violin under 
Richard Cudmore, and the organ, singing and 
theory under Joseph John Harris. From 
May 8, 1846, to Mar. 20, 1863, he was organist 
and choirmaster at Holy Trinity Church, 
Hulme, and from Apr. 28, 1849, to Oct. 3, 1862, | 
held a similar position at St. Margaret’s, ’ 
Whalley Range, Manchester. On Mar. 27, 
1853, he became honorary organist of St. Peter’s 
Church, Manchester. He was President of the 
Manchester Vocal Society, and author or com- 
piler of The Hymns and Canticles pointed for 
Chanting y 1847 ; Hirectorium chori Anglicanum, 
1849 ; a very comprehensive Collection of 
Words of AnthemSy 1859 ; a pointed Psalter, 
1865 ; and other works connected with choral 
service, several of which have reached many 
editions. He lectured on church music, and 
contributed to various periodicals. He was 
musical critic to the Manchester Courier from 
1850-70. w. H. H, 

JOURNET, Maboel (6. Grasse, France, 
1870), operatic bass. Educated at Nice, he 
entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1889 and 
made his d4but at the Brussels Monnaie in 1891. 
His youth notwithstanding, he was already a 
capable artist, his fine basso*oantante voice 
having developed with unusual rapidity. More- 
over, he was endowed not only with a powerful, 
resonant organ but an easy production that was 
to enable him to withstand a career of continu- 
ous and prolonged hard work. In 1925, after 
35 years on the principal operatic stages of 
France, Belgium, England, Italy and America, 
he was still sustaining leading roles and enjoy- 
ing the utmost popularity at La Scala, Milan. 
At Covent Garden, where he made his debut as 
the Landgi’ave in a French performance of 
‘Tannhauser’ in May, 1897, he at once justi- 
fied his Brussels reputation, though, with so 
many distinguished singers available, he had 
to be content with minor parts, one of which 
that year was the Duke in d’Erlanger’s 
now opera, ‘ Inez Mendo.’ However, in course 
of the dozen seasons that he visited London 
he gradually added to his repertory all the 
more important bass rdles. He sang for 
six years at the Paris Opera in alterna- 
tion with the regular wdnter seasons at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, and 
with the Chicago Opera Co. His engagements 
at La Scala began after the war (1914-18). 

H. K. 

JOUSSE, John {b. Orleans 7 c. 1766; 
d, London, Jan. 1837), came of a French noble 
family who fled to London on the outbreak of 
the Revolution. John settled there as a teacher 
and wrote tutors for the voice, the violin and 
the pianoforte. The last appeared in many 
editions even as late as 1876. He also wrote 
A>me instruction books for harmony* bio- 


graphical essays, and instructive pianoforte 
pieces. B. y, d. s. 

JUBILATE — the first word of the Vulgate 
version — is the Psalm (100th) which is given 
as an alternative to the Benediotus, to follow 
the second lesson in the morning service of the 
Anglican Church. It did not appear in the 
Prayer Book of 1649, but was added in the 
revised edition of 1662. (See Sekvioe.) 

JUDAS MACCABiEUS, oratorio ; words by 
Dr. Moroll ; music by Handel, Begun July 9, 
completed Aug. 11, 1746, and produced Covent 
Garden, Apr. 1, 1747. G. 

JUDENKONIG, Hans (d. circa Mar, 4, 
1626), a famous lutenist of the 16th century, 
who lived at Vienna about 1523, and who is said 
to have died in old age on Mar. 4, 1626. This 
last date appears in writing in a copy of his ' 
book in the court library, Vienna. The book 
apparently consists of a number of short sec- 
tions, the first of which is Utilis et compendiaria 
miroductio . . . instrumentorum et lutine, et 
quod uulgo Geygen nominant ; this is followed 
by Harmoniae super odis Horatianis . . . ; 
Ain schone kUnstliche vnderweimng in disem 
bUechleiny leychtlich zu begreyffen den rechten 
grund zu lernen auffder Lautten vnd OeygeUy mit 
vleiss gemacht dilrch Hans Judenkiinig . . .; 
and finally Item das ander puechlein zuuernemen, 

. . , Pieces for the lute are contained in the 
book, copies of which exist at Berlin and 
Brussels, as well as in two libraries at Vienna. 
(See Q.-L.y and an excellent article by A. 
Koczirz in the Sammelbdnde of the Int. Mus. 
Ges. vi. p. 237, where the titles of the sections 
of this book are given in f ull. ) Ambros reprints 
an arrangement of a Volkslied in his History, ii. 
282. M. 

JUDGMENT OF PARIS, THE, a masque 
by William Congreve the dramatist. At the 
close of the 17th century a number of gentle- 
men, among whom the then Lord Halifax was 
considered cliief mover and contributor, raised 
a sum of two hundred guineas to be given in 
prizes for the musical sotting of a masque or 
similar subject, the ‘ Judgment of Paris * being 
finally selected for the contest. 

On Mar. 21, 1699, the London Gazette inserted 
this following advertisement : 

' Several persons of quality having for the encourage- 
ment of muBick advanced 200 guineas to be distributed 
iu 4 prizes, tlie first of 100, ttie socoud of 50, and the 
third of 30, and the foiurth of 20 guineas to each master 
as shall be adjudged to compose the best. This is 
therefore to give notice that those who iutend to put 
in for the prizes are to repair to Jacob Tonson at 
Grays Inn-gate before Easter next day, where they 
may be further informed.’ 

No record appears to exist as to what other 
competitors entered the lists, but the four 
; prizes went in the order named to John Weldon, 
John Eccles, Daniel Purcell and Godfrey Finger. 
Editions of the masque with Eccles’s music and 
with Daniel Purcell’s were published in folio by 
John Walsh. Weldon’s settings and Finger’s 
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do not seem to have been ever printed in their 
entirety, though Weldon’s fine song from tho 
masque, * Let Ambition fire thy mind,’ was for 
a century deservedly held in much esteem. 

The contest was held at the theatre in Dorset 
Gardens early in the year 1701. Congre ve, the 
author of the libretto, describes it in a letter to 
a friend as being a most remarkable sight. The 
whole fashionable world was there, the usual 
orchestra portion being 

* turned into White’s chocolate house, the whole 
family being transplanted thither with chocolate, 
cooled drinks, ratafia, portico, etc., which everybody 
that would, called for, the whole expense being de- 
frayed by the subscribers.* 

Ho also states that there were eighty-five per- 
formers besides the vocalists, and that the j 
back of the stage was built into a concave with 
deal boards faced with tin to throw forward the 
Bound.i 

In addition to the above were other musical 
productions under the title ‘The Judgment 
of Paris,* * including a ballad opera acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1731, and a burletta 
acted at the Hay market in 1 768, Dr. Arne also 
set a piece under the name, and this was pub- 
lished by H. Waylett in or near the year 1740. 
This publication also included the first edition 
of ‘ Rule Britannia ’ as part of its contents. 

F. K. 

JUDICE, Cesaee de (6. Palermo, Jan. 28, 
1607 ; d, there. Sept. 13, 1680), a higher 
government official, and a good composer. He 
wrote a book of madrigals (2-4 v., 1 628) ; a book 
of motetti and madrigals (1635). Gerber (2) 
mentions a Requiem by him on the death of 
Philipp IV. ( 1 666 ). Five 4-part vocal numbers 
in modern score at the Hofburg, Vienna, under 
Caesar Judex, are apparently by the same 
(«.-L.). 

JUDITH. (1) An oratorio ; words by Hug- 
gins, music by Defesch. Produced in London 
1733. (2) An oratorio by Dr. Arne ; words 
selected and adapted by Isaac Bickerstaff. 
Produced Drury Lane Theatre, Feb. 27, 1761, 
and at tho Lock Hospital Chapel, Feb. 29, 1764. 
(3) A ‘ biblical cantata ’ in throe scenes ; words 
selected from the Bible by Chorley, music by 
Henry Leslie ; produced Birmingham Festival, 
Sept. 3, 1858. (4) An oratorio; composed by 
C. H. H. Parry, produced at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1888. (5) Opera in 5 acts by 

A. Serov, produced St. Petersburg, June 1863. 

JUNGSTE GERICHT, Das, see Last Judg- 
MBNT, The. 

JORGENSON, Peter (6. Reval, 1836; 
d. Moscow, Jan. 1904), a famous Russian music- 
publisher, founded the business known under 
his name in Moscow in 1861 with the main 
object of promoting the interests of the Russian 
composers ; he published various works by 
Glinka, Tchaikovsky, Rimsky - Korsakov and 

1 Bm UUrurv JMie«, p. 825. * 

• A puitomime of this uune wm produood by Weaver at Dronr 
Lane. Feb. 6. 173S-38. w. u. o. f. 


others, and did much to forward the apprecia* 
tion of Russian music in other countries, m 
JUILLIARD FOUNDATION, see New 
York. 

JUIVE, LA, opera in 6 acts ; words by 
Scribe, music by Hal6vy. Produced Paris Op6ra, 
Feb. 23, 1835. In England, Druiy Lane, in 
French, July 29, 1846 ; in Italian, ‘ La Ebrea,’ 
Covent Garden, July 25, 1860; in English, 
adapted by Henri Drayton, Surrey Theatre 
(Miss Romeros management), June 21, 1854. 
Revived with a new libretto by W. Grist, at 
Belfast in Sept. 1888. o. 

JULLIEN, Jean Lucien Adolphe (6. Paris, 
June 1, 1845), was the son and grandson of dis- 
tinguished literary men, his grandfather, Ber- 
nard Jullien (1752-1826), having held various 
professorships, and his father, Marcel Bernard 
Jullien (1798-1881), having been for some years 
principal of the College at Dieppe, and subse- 
quently editor of the Revue de V instruction pub- 
liquCf and having taken a prominent part in the 
compilation of Littre’s Dictionary. 

Adolphe Jullien was educated at the Lycee 
Charlemagne in Paris, and having taken the 
degree of licentiate in law, he completed his 
musical studies under Bienaime, retired pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire. His first essay in 
musical criticism was an article in Le Menestrel 
on Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ which 
had just been produced unsuccessfully in Paris 
( 1 869). In that article his pronounced opinions 
in favour of the then advanced school of music 
are expressed as fearlessly as they are in his 
later writings. He fought valiantl}’^ for musical 
progress of every kind, and in the Wagnerian 
controversy he took up a position among the 
most advanced. His life of that master 
was for its time a monument of accurate and 
erudite information, and in most cases a just 
review of his works, while the collection of 
caricatures and the other illustrations make the 
book exceedingly amusing. The companion 
volume on Berlioz is an important contribution 
to the literature of its subject. He proclaimed 
his convictions with regard to Schumann, and 
other composers who were then too little ap- 
preciated in France, with great vigour and 
exhaustive knowledge of his subject. At vari- 
ous times he contributed to the Revue et Gazette 
musicale, the Menestrel, the Chronique musicale, 
the Renaissance musicale, the Revue contempo- 
raine, the Moniteur du bibliophile, the Revue de 
France, the Correspondant, the Revue britan- 
nique, U Art, IjS Figaro, and other periodicals. 
He was critic to the Fran\aia from May 1872 to 
Nov. 1887, when that paper was amalgamated 
with the Moniteur universal, and after the 
amalgamation Jullien remained on the stall. 
In Mar. 1873 he became and is still (1925) 
musical critic of the Journal dea dibats, thus 
succeeding to the post held by Berlioz and 
Reyer. Asides exercising the ordinary avooa* 



tions of a musical critic, bo made an intimate 
study of the history of the 18th century, especi- 
ally in connexion with the theatrical affairs of 
the time; and moat of his earliest hooks, 
which have become exceedingly difficult to 
procure, treat of this subject. His first books, 
VOpera en 1788 (1873) and La Musique et lea 
philosophea au XV III* aiecle (1873), were fol- 
lowed by several which have no direct bearing 
on music. His principal works from 1876 arc : 

Un Pottniat tnuiiedl, etc. (1876) ; L'lSoUw et Vop^ en 17, IS 
(1877) : Weber A Paris (1877) ; Airs varlis, kisloire, critique, 
bioqraphies mtuieales et dramatiques (1877) ; La Cour et I'op^a sous 
Louis XVI (1878) ; La Coinidie et la galanterie au XVJJle st^le 
(1879) ; Histoire du costume au thedtre (1880) ; (Jfoethe et ta musique 
0880) ; L'Opbra secret au X Vllle circle (1880) ; La Ville et la cour au 
XVIIIesUcleHn vrhich Is embodied the eecond of (he eerltrr worke, 
1881) ; Hector Berlioz (188U) : La Com^iiie A la cour (1883) ; Parts 
dilettante au commencement du slide (1884) ; Richard Wagner, sa ole 
etsesteuvres (1886); Hector Berlioz (1888) ; Musieiens d'aujourd'hui 
(1892 and 1894) ; Musique (1896), historical stodies, Le Romantisme 
et I’idileur Renduel (1897); Amours d'opira au XV tile siede 
(1908) : Fantin-Latour (1909) ; Reyer (1909) ; Musieiens d'kier et 
d’aujourd'kut (1010). 

M.; addns. m. l. p. 

JULLIEN (originally Jtjlien), Lons An- 
toine (b, Sisteron, Bassos Alpes, Apr. 23, 1812; 
d. Paris, Mar. 14, 1860). His father was a band- 
master, and the boy was thus familiar with 
instruments and music from his cradle. At 
21 he went to Paris and entered the counter- 
point class of Le Carpentior at the Con- 
servatoire, Oct. 26, 1833. Composition, how- 
ever, and not counterpoint was his object, and 
after a year's trial he quitted Le Carpontier for 
Hal6vy, Dec. 16, 1834, but with no greater 
success ; he refused to do the exercises, and 
insisted on presenting the professor with dances 
as specimens of ‘ composition ’ — not perhaps 
quite to Hal^vy’s annoyance if it bo true, as it 
used to be said, that the waltz ‘ Rosita,’ which 
became the rage in Paris as Jullien’s, was written 
by his master. He did not obtain a single 
mention at the Conservatoire, and at the 
beginning of 1836 finally left it, and soon after 
appeared before the public as the conduct-or of 
concerts of dance music at the Jardin Turc. 
The ‘ Huguenots * was just then in all the flush 
of its great success, and one of Jullien’s first 
quadrilles was mode upon the nioiifa of that 
opera, the announcement of which, as quoted 
by F6tis, is exactly in the stylo with which 
Londoners afterwards became familiar. To 
this enterprise he joined the establishment of 
a musical paper. No wonder that he was un- 
successful. In June 1838 ho became insolvent, 
and had to leave Paris. His first appearance 
in London seems to have been as conductor, 
jointly with Eliason, of shilling ‘ Concerts d’^to’ 
at Drury Lane Theatre, which opened June 8, 
1840, with an orchestra of ninety -eight and 
chorus of twenty-six. On Jan. 18, 1841, he 
conducted * Concerts d’hiver ’ at the same 
theatre, with a band of ninety and chorus of 
eighty. Those were followed by Concerts de 
Soci6t4 at the English Opera House, Lyceum, 
Feb. 7 to Mar. 18, 1842, at which Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater was produced for the first time 
in England. In Dec. 1842 began his * annual 






wriea of conce.^ ’ House, 

ana he thenceforward continued them season 
after season, at the close of the year, now at one 
theatre, and now at another, till the Farewell 
series in 1B59. ‘ His aim,* in his own words, 

‘ was always to popularise music,’ and the 
means he adopted for so doing were — ^the largest 
band ; the very best performers, both solo and 
orchestral ; and the most attractive pieces. 
His programmes contained a certain amount 
of classical music — though at the beginning 
hardly so much as that given by some of his 
predecessors, who announced a whole sym- 
phony on each evening. This was probably 
too much for a shilling audience in the then 
state of musical taste, and Jullien’s single move- 
ments and weaker doses just hit the mark. 
Later on in his career he gave whole sym- 
phonies, and even two on one evening. No 
doubt this judicious moderation did good, and 
should always be remembered to his credit, or 
that of his advisers. But the characteristic 
features of Jullien’s concerts were, first, his 
Monster Quadrille, and secondly himself. He 
provided a fresh quadrille for each season, and 
it was usually in close connexion with the 
event of the day. The ‘ Allied Armies Quad- 
rille ’ during the Crimean war, 1854 ; the 
‘ Indian Quadrille and Havelock’s March,’ 
during the Mutiny, 1867 ; the ‘ English Quad- 
rille ’ ; the ‘ French ditto ’ ; and so on. These 
were written by himself, and though then con- 
sidered noisy were always rhythmical, melodious 
and eff(H;tive. In some of them as many as 
six military bauds were add(j(l to the immense 
jiermanent orchestra. In front of this ‘ mass 
of executive ability,’ ‘ the Mons.’ — to adopt 
the name bestowed on him by Punch, whose 
cartoons have preserved his imago with the 
greatest exactness — with coat thrown widely 
open, white waistcoat, elaborately embroidered 
shirt-front, wristbands of extravagant length 
turned back over his cuffs, a wealth of black 
hair, and a black moustache — itself a startling 
novelty — wielded his baton, encouraged his 
foro(j8, repressed the turbulence of his audience 
with indescribable gravity and magnifioence, 
went through all the pantomime of the British 
Army or Navy Quadrille, seized a violin or pic- 
colo at the moment of climax, and at last sank 
exhausted into his gorgeous velvet chair. All 
pieces of Beethoven’s were conducted with a 
jewelled baton, and in a pair of clean kid gloves, 
handed him at the moment on a silver salver. 

Not only did he obtain the best players for 
his band, but his solo artists were all of the 
highest class. Ernst, Sivori, Bottesini, Wie- 
niawski, Sainton; Arabella Goddard, Marie 
Pleyel, Charles Hall6, Vivier ; Sims Reeves, 
Pischek, and many others, all played or sang, 
some of them for the first time in England, 
under Jullien’s baton. In fact, he acted on the 
belief that if you give the public what is good« 
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and give it with judgment, the public will be 
attracted and will pay. And there is no doubt 
that for many years his income from his Pro* 
menade Concerts was very large. His harvest 
was not confined to London, but after his month 
at Drury Lane, Co vent Garden or Her Majesty’s, 
he carried off his whole company of players and 
singers through the provinces, including Scot- 
land and even Ireland, and moved about there 
for several weeks — a task at that time beset 
with impediments to locomotion which it is now 
difficult to realise. If he had but confined him- 
self to the one enterprise, and exercised a proper 
economy and control over that I But this was 
impossible. He had started a shop soon after 
his arrival, first in Maddox Street and then in 
Regent Street, for the sale of his music. In 
1847 he took Drury Lane theatre on lease, with 
the view of playing English operas. Gye was 
engaged as manager and Berlioz as conductor,^ 
with a host of other officials, including Sir 
Henry Bishop as * inspector-superintendent at 
rehearsals,’ and a splendid band and chorus. 
The house opened on Dec. 6, with a version of 
‘ Lucia,’ in which Sims Reeves made his oper- 
atic d6but, and which was followed by Balfe’s 
‘ Maid of Honour,’ * Linda,’ and * Figaro.’ * All 
departments,’ says a contemporary article * by 
one who knew him well, ‘ were managed on the 
most lavish scale ; orchestra, chorus, principal 
singers, officers before and behind the curtain, 
vying with each other in efficiency and also in 
expensiveness. The result might have been 
anticipated. The speculation was a failure, 
and though his shop was sold for £8000 to meet 
the emergency, Jullien was bankrupt ’ (Apr 21, 
1848). He left the court, however, with 
honour, and, nothing daunted, soon afterwards 
essayed another and still more hazardous enter- 
prise. In May 1849 he announced a ‘ Concert 
monstre et Oongr^s musical,’ * six grand 
musical fdtes,* with ‘400 instrumentalists, three 
distinct choruses, and three distinct military 
bands.’ The first two took place at Exeter 
Hall on Juno 1 and 15, and a third at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens on July 20. The pro- 
gramme of the first deserves quotation. It 
was in three parts : 

(1) David’s Ode-slnfonie * Le D6sert ’ — Sims Reeves 
solo tenor. 

(2) Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. 

(3) A miscellaneous concerts, with Anna Thlllon, 
Jetty Treffz, Miss Dolby, Braham, Plschek, Drey- 
Bchock, Molique, etc. etc. 

This project, too, if we may judge from its 
sudden abandonment, ended disastrously. In 
1862 he wrote the opera of ‘ Pietro il Grande,’ 
and brought it out on the most magnificent 
scale at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Gar- 
den, on Aug. 17, at his own cost. The piece 
was an entire failure, and after five perform- 


1 An unuatng neoonnt of Berlloz'i early enthiuluni and Iti 
gnidnel emporafton will be fonnd in hti CerreapeiMbmet 


(ISTSl. letter! xxxt. to xUt. 
t JCMieol World. Mar. M. 1800. 


anoes was withdrawn, leaving Jullien a loser ol 
some thousands of pounds. Shortly after this 
he visited America and remained there till June 
28, 1 854. On his return he resumed the regular 
routine of his metropolitan and provincial 
concerts. But misfortunes pursued him. On 
Mar. 6, 1866, Co vent Garden Theatre was burnt 
to the ground, and the whole of his music — ^in 
other words, his entire stock in trade — was de- 
stroyed ; an irreparable loss, since his quad- 
rilles® and other original pieces were in MS. 
In 1857 he became involved in the Royal Surrey 
Gardens Company, and lost between £5000 and 
£6000. This enabled him to add to his achieve- 
ments by conducting oratorios, but the loss, 
the protracted worry and excitement attending 
the winding up of the Company, and the in- 
volved state of his own affairs, which had been 
notoriously in disorder for some years and were 
approaching a crisis, must have told severely on 
him. The next season was his last in England. 
He gave a series of farewell concerts at the 
usual date — ^this time at the Lyceum, with a 
band reduced to sixty — made a farewell pro- 
vincial tour, and then, probably forced thither 
by pecuniary reasons, went to Paris. There on 
the 2nd of May, 1859, ho was arrested for debt 
and put in prison at Clichy, but on the 22nd of 
the following month was brought up before the 
court, heard, and liberated with temporary pro- 
tection. Early in March following an adver. 
tisement appeared in the papers headed ‘Jullien 
Fund,’ stating that he was in a lunatic asylum 
near Paris, and appealing to the public on his 
behalf. Scarcely, however, was the advertise- 
ment in type when the news arrived of his 
death. 

No one at all in the same category with Jul- 
lien, at least in modem times, has occupied any- 
thing like the same high position in public 
favour. Whatever the changes in his fortune, 
his popularity never waned or varied. Fre- 
quent allusions were made to him in the period- 
icals. And why so ? Because, with much ob- 
vious charlatanism, what Jullien aimed at was 
good, and what he aimed at he did thoroughly 
well. He was a public amuser, but he was also 
a public reformer. 


* By his frequent performances of the music of Mozart^ 
Beethoven, MendelsBohn and other great masters, and 
by the constant engagement of the most eminent 
performers, he elicited at first the unconscious atten- 
tion, and then the enthusiastic appreciation, of the 
vast multitudes that besieged his concerts, and that 
not merely In London but all over the provinces of 
Great Britain and Ireland. This will probably tend 
to preserve his memory among us even more than his 
unrivalled energy and talent, or his unprecedented 
zeal and liberality as a public entertainer. To J ull ien , 
moreover, is attributable in a large measure the 
immense improvement which our orchestras have 
made during the last fifty years, he having been the 
means not only of bringing over some of the greatest 
foreign instrumentalists, but of discovering and nur- 
turixig the promise of many English performers, who 
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tlttongh the publicity he placed at their disponal, no 
less than through their own industry and ability, have 
eince attained acknowledged eminence.* ^ 

G. 

JUMENTIER, Bjs&nabd {b, Ldvea, near 
Chartres, Mar. 24, 1749 ; St. Quentin, Dec. 
17, 1829), musical director at Coutances, 1776 ; 
towards the end of the century maitre de 
chapello at St. Quentin Cathedral. His masses 
and motets were in great favour at Versailles 
and Paris. He also wrote a one-act opera, and 
a small treatise on singing (Fetis ; Q.-L.). 

JUMILHAC, Dom Pierre-Benoit de 
(b. Chateau St. Jean de Ligour, Limousin, 
c. 1611 ; d. Abbey of St. Germain de Pr^s, 
Mar. 22, 1682), entered the monastery of St. 
Remi, Rheims, in 1630 as a Benedictine monk, 
and distinguished himself as a musical theorist, 
especially as an authority on plain chant, on 
which he wrote a book, La Science et la pratique 
du plain-chant , . . (1673), which was repub- 
lished in 1847. His biography was written by 
Thoodre Nisard. 

JUNCK, Benedetto (6. Turin, Aug. 24, 
1852 ; d. 1905), composer. His mother was 
an Italian, and his father a native of Alsace. 
After a mathematical training at Turin, he was 
«ent into a commercial house at Paris. Such 
musical education as he brought with him to 
Paris was slight, and almost entirely confined 
to the pianoforte. Hence the orchestral works 
of the great masters which he first heard in 
Paris keenly stirred his artistic temperament ; 
and his ambition to dedicate himself to music 
became deeply rooted. In 1870 ho returned to 
Turin as required by law to perform a year of 
military service, and about this time his father 
died. He was now free to follow his own in- 
clinations, and at the age of twenty-two he went 
to Milan, and put himself under Alberto Maz- 
ZUCATO (then principal of the Milan Conserva- 
torlo) for a course of study in harmony and 
counterpoint. He also worked a short time 
under Bazzini. 

The list of his published works is as follows : 

1. * La Simona, a net of twelve eongn for Soprano and Tenor (words 

by Fontana). 1»78. 

2. Otto romanze (words by Heine and Panzacchi). 1881. 

5. Two Songs (words by Heine). 1883. 

4. Sonata for PP. and Violin in G. 1884. 

6. Sonata for PF. and Violin in D. 1885. 

6. String (Quartet in K. 18a0. 

Although the earliest of Junck’s works, ‘ La 
Simona ’ still stands pre-eminent among them 
for originality and power ; but some of the 
‘ Otto romanze,* — especially Nos. 2 and 4, en- 
titled * Dolce sera’ and ‘ Flebil traversa V anima 
mia,* are also compositions of a high order. 

A. H. w. 

.TUNGBAUER, P. Coelestin Ferdinand 
(6. Grattersdorf, July 6, 1747 ; d, Orossmehring, 
near Ingolstadt), priest, composed masses and 
other church music ; also songs with pianoforte 
(Q.-D.). 

JUON, Paul (6. Moscow, Mar. 9, 1872), 

I Tk$ MusMl WpfU, Mar. 24. 186U. 


composer. His father was a prominent official 
at Moscow. In 1888 he joined the Moscow 
Conservatoire and studied the violin under 
Hrimaly, and composition under Taneiev and 
Arensky. He completed his studies at the 
Hochschule in Berlin, under the direction of 
Woldemar Bargiel, and was awarded the 
Mendelssohn scholarship. After a short stay 
at Baku, where he obtained a teaching post, 
he settled down in Berlin, and had the good 
fortune to attract the attention of Herr Lienau, 
head of the publishing house of Schlesinger, 
which has brought out most of his composi- 
tions to date. These include two symphonies, 
of which the second, op, 23, was produced in 
Jan. 1903 at Meiningen, where it received a 
flattering reception from that highly critical 
audience, further a sextet for strings and piano, 
three string quartets, a piano trio, two violin 
sonatas, viola sonata, and numerous other 
chamber works. His piano compositions are 
entirely in the small forms, the best known 
being the concert pieces, op. 12 ; * Satyrs and 
Nymphs,* op. 18 ; and preludes and capriccios, 
op. 26. His style is an interesting blend of 
Russian and German, the material being almost 
invariably Slav in character, whilst the treat- 
ment is thoroughly German, leaning now to- 
wards Brahms, now towards less recent Germa.. 
writers of chamber music. His powers of 
development are strong, and characterised by 
solidity of thought, whilst the danger of heavi- 
ness is cleverly avoided by the use of an 
exceptional rhj^hmical ingenuity, probably as 
Slav in its origin as the themes he uses. He 
relies for his construction to a large extent on 
contrapuntal device, at which he is an adept, 
but he occasionally allows himself to drift into 
sequenthil passages which are lacking in 
interest, and he has an inordinate love for the 
variation form. Nevertheless, works like the 
second symphony, the piano sextet and trio, 
the viola sonata, and the variations in the 
violin sonata are sufficient to reveal a strong 
inventive faculty, whilst the method displayed 
leaves no doubt as to the composer’s excellent 
equipment. The symphony in A was played 
in London at the Promenade Concert of Sepii. 
6, 1904, and at the Philharmonic Concert ol 
June 8, 1905. He was appointed by Joachim 
professor of composition at the Hochschule. 

WORKS 

OkOHXSTBjIX 

1^* Five pieceH for stringed orch. 

23. Svtnphony in A. 

27. Chamber Symphony. 

31. * Vaegtenrlse,* Symphonic fantasy on Danish folk-songs. 

32 * Psyche ' Ballet and suite from same. 

40. Serenade. 

42 and 49. Two Violin Concertos in B minor and A. 

45. * Episodes conoertantes.* Triple Concerto Vln., T'el. and FF. 
with oroh. 

CThahbxr Music 

Sonatas with PF. Opp. 7 (vln.), 16 (via.). 64 (v’cl.) 69 (vln.), 
78 (Ante), 82 (dar. or via.). 

Trios. PF., vln., v'ol. 0pp. 17 and 60, also 39. Trio-Caprice and 
Op. 70. * Litany ’ (tone-poem). 

Qaartets. PF.. vln.. via., y'ol. Opp. 87 and 50, Rhapsody, ' Gosste 
Berllng.* 
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fltrinc Quartets. Opi>. 5, 29, 67. 

8 >uint^. W. and sir 0pp. 33 and 44 
extet. FF. and str. Op. 22. 

Dtrertlaiento for clar. and two vlas. Op 84. 

„ wind inatr. Witt PF. Op. Cl. 

Numerous pieces for PF.. 2 and 4 lumds, rln. aad PF., etc, 

B. £. 

JURJANS, A., see Latvian Music. 

JUST, Johann August (6. Groningen 
C. 1750), pupil of Kirnberger and Schwindel, en- 
tered the service of the Princess of Orange at 
the Hague, where Burney met him in 1772. He 
composed several operettas (Singapiele), over- 
tures, concertos, a large quantity of chamber 
music, especially sonatas, with and without 
accompaniment. B. v. d. s. 

JUST INTONATION is a term which is 
sometimes used, though quite incorrectly, as a 
synonym for singing or playing in tune.' It is 
properly used of the system of tuning according 
to true ratios of intervals. 

Before the introduction of equal tempera- 
ment, the process by which aU the keys became 
equally available for practical use, the scale 
of C major was usually tuned, on keyboard 
instruments, in what is called Just Intonation, 
that is to say, the intervals were accurate in so 
far as they affected the key of C, and approxi- 
mately so for a very few other keys on each 
side of it. The inherent error, which is one of 
the paradoxes of music, and for which the 
reader must be referred to the articles Comma, 
Intebval and Temperament, was accumu- 
lated, as it were, in the intervals that were most 
rarely used, so that the key of C could be 
made to sound quite pure, and those of F, G, 
and some others, nearly so. But reference to 
the article Interval will show that absolute 
purity was unattainable in any two scales on a 
keyboard instrument, unless the number of 
keys was so greatly multiplied as to add very 
materially to its player’s difficulties. (See also 
Tuning and Wolf.) It follows that if the 
simplest passage be referred first to one key 

1 See Stainer and Barrett’e DictUtmni of JUmiMl Tornu, etc. 


and then to another, in the course of modulft* 
tion, there must in Just Intonation be an 
appreciable difference between what appears 
to be the same interval. If the following 
passage be taken as in the key of C, rising to 



the fourth from the keynote, the first interval 
wiU be a major tone, and the second a minor ; if 
it be taken as in the key of F, rising from the 
dominant to the tonic, it is clear that the first 
interval must be a minor tone, the second a 
major. Thus, the position of the note D must 
be slightly higher in the first case than in the 
second. Such a difference as this is only just 
appreciable by a trained ear, but on instru- 
ments or voices that are capable of performing 
in Just Intonation the beauty of an untempered 
chord is unmistakable. The instruments of 
the violin family, on which the notes are not 
fixed, can be played in Just Intonation, and 
choirs that are in the habit of practising with- 
out the aid of keyboard instruments can be 
made to realise the difference and to make the 
intervals really accurate. Occasionally solo 
singers are to be found who can adapt their 
voices to give the correct intervals, but, as a 
matter of course, the frequent modulations in 
modem music, causing delicate adjustment of 
pitch to be made at every moment, make it more 
and more difficult to realise Just Intonation in 
practice. M., rev. 

JUXON, a 17th-century English musician 
who figures with an Easter Anthem in Barnard’s 
collection, and also in the Peterhouse and 
Durham MSS. Davey (p. 232) thinks that this 
may bo William Juxon, Archbishop Laud’s 
successor. B. v. d. 8. 
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